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A Warm, Amusing One-Shot gy Peterson, who has 3 children under 5, says Fashion Pages in U- 


ELIZABETH CADELI HELP WANTED in HOW AMERICA LIVES By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


WEITZE ‘s¢. STALIN Two men who epitomize the forces which will build or destroy our world 
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Jean S. O’Connell. 


Tom Miller. 


Elizabeth Cadell, daughter and friend. 


ELIZABETH CADELL (The Spell, page 
34) was born and brought up in 
India—“‘I think the American term is 
‘raised,’ but my parents couldn’t have 
known it, as they raised me to a mere 
five feet’”—and educated in Calcutta, 
London and Darjeeling. Recently she 
applied for a visa to visit the U.S., and 
was about to ge. it when the man no- 
ticed she was an au- 
thor. A dark shade 
came over his face. 
Authors, he said, 
withdrawing the visa, 
were in a Delayed 
Category. They don’t 
get visas Just Like 
That. They have to 
be Investigated. “So 
I’m now being that,” 
Mrs. Cadell writes. “In the meantime 
I have learned an important fact about 
the United States: it isn’t Acheson 
to Pekoe, as Vve sung so often— 
it's Acheson Topeka!” e JEAN S. O’Con- 
NELL has written a story about the 
easiest way to get into this country 
(Into the Here, page 40). A baby may 
have troubles, but pregnancy is one 
thing he doesn’t have to put up with. 
Says the author: “If pregnant girls do 
behave like the girl in my story, one 
has a hard time get- 
ting them to admit 
it. But I believe the 
story is true, or | 
wouldn’thave written 
it.” e Artist Tom Mir- 
LER, who illustrated 
Into the Here, has 
appeared in the 
Journat before, but 
is something of a 
newcomer. He’s from Ontario, Canada. 
but now living in New York, where he 
and his wife are waiting for their first 
child to get “into the here.” Tom 
couldn't think of much else to tell us 
about himself. He seemed a bit har- 
assed. As Abe Burrows said, “A baby 
has troubles? Huh! It doesn’t even 
know whether it’s a boy or a girl!” 
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adiant Action 


y clothes lovely far longer 


more wearings and washings than you ever 
thought was possible! 


ing dresses 
ou needn't! 


enjoy them : <: 
ie So never take chances! You know your fine 


washables are safe in Ivory Flakes! Its the 
soap millions of mothers use to keep baby’s 
clothes safe and soft. It’s the only flake 
form of baby’s pure. mild Ivory Soap. So 
kind to hands in the dishpan, too. Get a 
box today! 


If its lovely to wear... 
its worth Ivory Flakes care 


> | 


Change to gentle care and use pure, 


keep even 
esh as new, 


Flakes has 
y new kind 
» washables. 
hings gently 
they Il keep 
uty through 






































Longer wear for nylons! 


mild Ivory Flakes. Then you'll keep 


stocking colors fresh up to twice as long! 


994%o0% Pure 
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bees You needn't be 


newly-wed to enjoy 


Srewy cau Laridly 


Is your secret self starved for luxurious pastel 
sheets, for deep, color-drenched blankets, 
lush bedspreads and towels soft as sable? 
Lady, you need a new trousseau... 
fresh from your favorite department store 
and flaunting the famous Fieldcrest tape a sign 


of lasting beauty that’s kind to your budget. 


i) 


' i ‘ — Choose these petal-soft sheets from seven blossom 
pastels: peach, green, pink. blue. yellow, lavender 


and chartreuse. All yat-dyed for countless washings. 







s + Bedspreads 
un Rugs + Lace 


ostery * Rayons 


MARSHALL FIELD.& COMPANY, 1Nnc., 88 WORTH STREET, NEW VOR Kis, ON EW Oe 
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No Progress Without Women 


Cairo, Egypt 

Dear Editors : | wish to thank Dorothy 
Thompson for depicting in its true light 
the evolution (in sense of intellectual and 
social growth) of the Egyptian women. 

In this century, the feminist movement 
in Egypt has advanced decisively: elimi- 
nation of wearing the veil; elementary 
and secondary education for women, ad- 
mission of young women to the universi- 
ties; the assumption of positions of 
greater responsibility, and so on. As a 
result, the Egyptian woman plays an in- 
contestably important role in her coun- 
try. But while this condition exists, it is 
not legal. At this time it is our purpose to 
substitute for this position recognized 
legal status. 

I hope these laws soon will be enacted. 
In my opinion, no real progress is possi- 
ble for a country where the women do 
not take a part in making the laws. 

DORIO SHAFIK 
President of the National Council 
of the Women of Egypt 


Twins — Four Months Apart 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
time I see the 
think of our 


Dear Editors: Each 
Make-Believe Twins I 


make-believe twins. One of our twins is 





Elaine and Irita pose a riddle: One 
twin’s mother is sister to the other. 


my own five-year-old; the other is my 
mother’s five-year-old, who is only four 
months older. My mother loves to leave 
people gaping by her reply to their ques- 
tion, ‘‘Are they twins?”’ ‘‘ No,”’ she says, 
“but since they are only four months 
apart we like for people to think so!” 
Yours sincerely, 
MRS. GLENN MEDLIN 


Childbirth—an Ecstatic Joy? 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Dear Editors: In Tell Me Doctor your 
author omits entirely the emotional ef- 
fect of willing conscious delivery in child- 
birth and assures his patient she doesn’t 
have to know a thing about it. I wish I 
could express the emotional difference 
between waking up and asking to see the 
baby and the ecstatic joy of conscious 
delivery. All the technical descriptions 
and the pictures are emptiness beside 
this miracle of love. 

Women hesitate to try natural child- 
birth, not through fear of pain but 
through fear of failing. They don’t dare 
refuse drugs and ether for fear they 





» 


can’t make the grade. And the doctors 
prefer drugs as they have preferred the 
bottle and formula for feeding babies. 
Drugs are for abnormal deliveries. I often 
wonder how much of the mental and 
emotional unhappiness of American 
women is due to their loss of the birth 
experience. Most sincerely, 

PRISCILLA BRIGHTY 


For Discriminating People 


New York City 
Dear Editors: Having grown up in 
Georgia—white but lucky enough to get 
my values straight early—Charles 
Samuels’ piece about Mr. and Mrs. 
James Peters makes me feel very humble. 
I hope everyone realizes the tremendous 
courage and integrity of these two won- 
derful people and their five children. No 
man has a choice of parents, or color of 
skin—though anyone with real discrimi- 
nation would pick Mr. and Mrs. James 
Peters. Sincerely yours, 
MARY AGNES MOREL 


“You Won't Publish This”’ 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Dear Editors: The Lapirs’ HoME 
JOURNAL will never again be read by me 
because of your How America Lives con- 
cerning the Peters family. That is defi- 
nitely not the way the Negro lives in 
Baltimore. The article isa lie and a sham, 
and it is the best way in the world to 
start a race riot. Of course you won't 
publish this, but I will buy next month’s 
magazine to see for myself. 
Yours very truly, 
NORA HASTINGS BURDETTE 


Problems of the Male 


Bronx, New York 

Dear Editors: There she was before 
me, the conscious concept of a dream— 
angelic, captivating, soul-depressing 
beauty. I looked at her. A feeling of sweet 
sorrow filled me, a yearning to see the 
solid, real-life image. The girl on the 
cover of your April JOURNAL. Who is 
she? How old is she? What is her tele- 
phone number? With excruciating de- 
light, Iam C. VINCENT GRECO 


P.S. If you wish to sell this letter to the 
highest bidder, be sure that the proceeds 
go to the S.S.A.M.C.A.W. (Society for 
the Suffering of American Manhood 
Caused by American Womanhood). 


No bids. No sale. No phone number. 
Keep suffering. ED. 


Neither Too Young nor Too Old 


Corpus Christi, Texas 

Dear Editors: | am a sixteen-year-old 
high-school senior, and I have had diffi- 
culty in finding a magazine that would 
suit my needs. Then one day I picked up 
a copy of the JOURNAL which my mother 
had been reading and thumbed through 
it. lcame across many stories and articles 
which I really enjoyed. In addition, I no- 
ticed that the fashions, in many cases, 
were youthful styles, such as I like, and 
mother likes for me. 

Now mother and I fight over who gets 
to read the JOURNAL first; many times 
we go over it together. Thanks for a 
magazine for both mother and me! 

Sincerely, 
MIRIAM HEIFETZ 


Now!.. 
wear your 
finest cottons 
as often 

as you like! 











DRESS BY CEIL CHAPM 
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keeps lovely clothes lovely far longer 


Do you keep your most becoming dresses 
tucked away for a party day? You needn't! 
You can wear them often. . 
more! New Ivory Flakes will keep even 
the most delicate washables fresh as new, 
washing after washing. 


. enjoy them 


It’s a promise! For new Ivory Flakes has 
“Radiant Action’’—an entirely new kind 
of beauty protection for fine washables. 
And when you wash your nice things gently 
in pure, mild Ivory Flakes, they ll keep 
their radiant, brand-new beauty through 








more wearings and washings than you ever 
thought was possible! 


So never take chances! You know your fine 
washables are safe in Ivory Flakes! It’s the 
soap millions of mothers use to keep baby’s 
clothes safe and soft. Its the only flake 
form of baby’s pure. mild Ivory Soap. So 
kind to hands in the dishpan, too. Get a 
box today! 


If its lovely to wear... 
its worth Ivory Flakes care 


a 


Longer wear for nylons! 


Change to gentle care and use pure, 
mild Ivory Flakes. Then you'll keep 


stocking colors fresh up to twice as long! 


994%o0% Pure ! ff 
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More Cavities! Why Didnt Your 





Mother Give You Aynrn+ gent 7 b 


Too bad! This child’s mother 


was “too smart’ to believe the 
ads that told her... 


Amm-i-dent Helps 
Prevent Cavities! 


“Just another exaggerated claim,” the 
mother thought when she read that 
Amm-i-dent ammoniated Tooth Paste 
could reduce tooth decay. She didn’t 
even call her dentist, who could have 
told her about Amm-i-dent. She just 
kept buying the tooth paste with 
which her family had been brushing— 
and having cavities—year after year. 


More dentists recommend Amm-i-dent 


And now she’s sorry. At her child’s 
regular dental check-up—more cavi- 
ties! She wishes she had followed the 
advice of the dentists of America. 
They recommend Amm-i-dent ammo- 
niated Tooth Paste and Powder more 
than any other dentifrice. 

If your family is not using Amm-i- 
dent, you, as a mother, have not done 


Carbomne ,DiBosic 





Pan: de 


THE AMMONIATED TOO 


Ammonium Phaspnare 


all you can do—all you should do— 
to help them to have strong, healthy 
teeth. You can prove it to yourself. 
Were there any cavities in your fam- 
ily last year? What did you do to help 
prevent those cavities? 





Does Your Present Tooth Paste Do 
Anything To Help Prevent Cavities? 


No ordinary tooth paste, without ammo- 
niated anti-decay ingredients, can do 
much to help prevent cavities—beyond 
what the simple act of brushing will do. 
But Amm-i-dent supplies for many howrs 
the ammonia content found lacking in 
the mouths of people who suffer from 
tooth decay. And you don’t have to 
change your brushing habits. Regular 
brushing at your regular time, with 
Amm.-i-dent, helps 
prevent cavities. 
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What Good is Education? 


Paris, Tennessee 
Dear Editors : After reading the red lines 
under Never Correct Your Child’s Eng- 
lish, by Norman Lewis, in the April 
JOURNAL, I am reminded of the comely 
young maiden who, when asked about her 
education, replied, “‘Edecashun? No, I 
ain’t got none, never had none, don’t want 
none. Me? I ain’t never made no mistake 
but onct in my life and knowed that just as 
soon as I'd did it.” 
Sincerely, 
ANNIE MOSES BENNETT 


Lit’s Git it Right 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Dear Editors : l've always wondered why 
so many children, and older people, say git 
instead of get. 
He wouldn't say lit for let, 
He wouldn't say pit for pet, 
Of course he wouldn't say, 
“T'll bit you a dime,” 
He'd say, “I'll betcha,’’ every single 
time. 
So why, oh why, does my child say git? 
I’m sure it will be the death of me—yit. 
Yours truly, 
MRS. MANLY A. WATSON 


Bunt Las Villas, Cuba 


Dear Editors: 1'm sure if LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL were given batting average, it 
would hit .400. Very truly yours, 

CONCHA M. OLANO 


bon, come now! Baseball players can 


hit .400 or even less and lead the league, 
but editors can’t. They have to be 
nearer a thousand. ED. 


This is the Army 


Augusta, Georgia 

Dear Bruce: I sometimes wonder what 
idea a soldier’s parents, and nonservice 
Americans in general, have of Army life. 
Everyone knows, or should know, an 
Army exists to fight, and must be dis- 
ciplined and economically maintained— 
and that few soldiers are going to like it. 
But if civilians are going to understand 
their service sons, they'll have to give a 
thought to service reasons and methods. 
One of my college friends closed a letter to 
me with, ‘‘ Well, be a good little soldier.” 
My mother wrote me, a private, saying she 
had met a young lieutenant who was being 
transferred to this base, and had asked him 
to “look me up.”’ The WCTU urges that 
the soldiers be forbidden beer. 

Each of these instances indicates a ci- 
vilian misconception of what the service is, 
who’s in it, and what we're doing here. In 
each case, the service doesn't seem to be an 
especially serious business to the people 
outside it. I wanted to remind my buddy 
that for mot being a good little soldier, I 
can be deprived of my citizenship, sent toa 
Federal penitentiary, or put before a firing 
squad, all without a trial by jury. Evi- 
dently my mother, though she must know 
something of the officer-enlisted-man rela- 
tionship, believes that one can set silly 
formalities aside if one chooses to do so. I 
suppose she pictures her lieutenant invit- 
ing me to cocktails with the colonel. 

I beg the ladies of the WCTU, many of 
whom must have sons or brothers in serv- 
ice, to have mercy. The soldiers are not a 
group of heedless youngsters on vacation. 
They are the same young men they were 
before they put on the uniform, and I be- 
lieve they’re capable of handling those few 
affairs the Government still leaves in their 
hands. The powers-that-be have already 
deprived them of most of their personal 
liberties—that we may have an effective 
fighting force. 

Soldiers are not soldiering just for 
laughs, and if at first they think they are, 
they soon get over it. The military services 
are the least humorous organizations in the 
world and have the least amusing job; the 
soldier doesn’t ask for pity, but for under- 
standing. Yours, 


WARREN BASSETT 


Jungle Doctor 


Lambarene, Gabon 
French Equatorial Africa 
Dear Mrs. Bass: For the past two weeks 
we have been the guests of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer at his native hospital on the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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For that zestful, refreshed feeling that 
comes with clean teeth and healthy 
gums, try this tooth brush made with 
soft Du Pont nylon bristles. Like all nylon 
bristles, these are scientifically produced 
to meet specific brushing needs. Look at 
these features of soft nylon bristles: 





Springy, resilient nylon 
bristles never go limp or 
break off ...dry quickly, last 
longer. Youcan now get tooth 
brushes bristled with nylon... 
soft, medium, hard... to suit 
your preference and dentist's 
recommendation. 


Soft nylon bristles are thin 
(right), give true brushing ac- 
tion, aid thorough cleaning 
between teeth, yet are gen- 
tle and stimulating for gum 
massage. Over 2,000 bris- 
tles set in four rows provide 
greater brushing area. 


Whatever your tooth-brush preference, 
always choose a brush bristled with 
Du Pont nylon, because... 


The best brushes have 


eh 


ET aR TASS 
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Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 





Bird Dog 





Cuddler 


Just press down on Airfoam. 
Feel how it molds itself to your 
hand, responds with a buoyant 
“uplift.” Millions of tiny air cells 
cradle you, allow the mattress to 
breathe. 


No other foundation works like 
this. Joined only through the mid- 
dle by flexible steel bands, each 
spring in the upper half is free to 
adjust individually to every move. 
Lower part acts asa unit, supports 
body in the firm, healthful manner 
doctors recommend. 
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Halfback 


Butterfly 


-only from Englander can you get 


an 7Hyfoan Mattress 


with the RED-LINE Foundation 


(floating comfort with healthful support) 


It’s the greatest luxury of all, the New 
Sleep. Here’s why: Englander has joined 
comfort—the blissful, dreamy kind you’ve 
always wanted—with support—the firm, 
healthful support you need. Once you’ve 
experienced it, nothing less will ever be 
good enough again. 

It’s achieved this way: an Englander 
mattress of the most heavenly stuff on earth 


2 great companies join forces 
for your sleeping comfort 


‘ GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


—Goodyear’s Airfoam—that light, fluffy, 
springy. joyous material. 

And an Englander Red-Line Foundation 
built solely to add support and years to your 
Airfoam mattress. So scientifically matched 
are the Airfoam Mattress and Red-Line 
Foundation that we guarantee both for 20 
years against any defect in materials or 
workmanship when used together. 









‘TM The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company ©1951 The Englander Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
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New Dtasta Cam Shampoo 


Sparks your hair with 
brighter, richer color 





Gpf ff, hair gleams LP DD. 
line with bright gold Lyiunte 





fp. f hair takes on a 
Qa, burnished glory ae 


OD ii iypy 


hair dances 
with dark fire 





WW puyy, 
Epi yy 


Wipe: 


Lyte _~ hair shines 
Giay While with silver 


Not a tint! Not a dye! But a super cleansing shampoo 
that makes even dull-looking: hair sing with brighter color 


WHAT A THRILL to see your hair 
shimmer with colorful beauty after 
a Shasta Cream Shampoo! New lano- 
lin-enriched Shasta makes your 
natural hair color look brighter, 
richer. Makes it sparkle. 

“SUPER” CLEANS HAIR: New 
Shasta contains an amazing sparkle- 
giving, cleanser that “super” cleans 
your hair. It leaves each strand so 
radiantly clean the natural color 
sparkles like sunshine streaming 
through a clean window pane. 
SHASTA IS SAFE! Yet for all its 
color-sparkling magic, Shasta is safe. 
Lathers out color-dulling grime. 
Leaves in precious natural oils 


NEW COLOR-SPARKING 


needed to make your hair healthy 
and keep it soft and glamourous. 


MAKE THIS CONVINCING TEST TODAY 





BEFORE SHAMPOOING, snip off a lock of 
hair. Put this lock aside while you shampoo 
the rest of your hair with new Shasta. 


AFTER SHAMPOOING, when hair is dry, 
compare the unwashed lock with your soft 
and radiant, Shasta-washed hair. If not 
convinced that new Shasta sparks your 
hair with brighter, 
richer color, return 
the jar and get your 
money back in full 
under Procter & 
Gamble’s guarantee. 


Tei las 


BIG ECONOMY JAR 


beet) 


89: Wemecuee | 


ALSO 57¢ AND 29¢ 





“SUPER’ CLEANS SAFELY 


DOES NOT ROB HAIR OF NATURAL OILS 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

edge of the primeval forests, one hundred 
and fifty miles inland from the Atlantic 
coast. The Gabon is about the most prim- 
itive, backward country of all Africa. The 
natives, who have copied all the bad hab- 
its of the white man, and none of the good, 
are slowly dying out because of the effects 
of sleeping sickness, venereal diseases and 
the white man’s alcohol. This means that 
the European working in the Gabon lives 
under every possible handicap. Only the 
hardiest remain. 

Doctor Schweitzer has been here now 
for thirty-five years. He is seventy-six 
years old, but still he works eighteen hours 
each day supervising the management of 
the hospital, caring for patients, oversee- 
ing his plantations and orchards, playing 
the organ and writing. The nurses and 
two doctors here are mostly young people 
from France, Switzerland and Holland, 
who also work eighteen hours a day—not 
for salary, but for the satisfaction of help- 
ing others. One lovely twenty-four-year- 
old girl from Zurich cares for two hundred 
lepers entirely by herself! 

The hospital itself looks nothing at all 
like a hospital. It is just a large native vil- 
lage, with rows of bamboo and palm-reed 
houses (or wards) running east to west for 
protection from the intense tropical storms 
and the blazing sun. Each patient lives in 
one of these tiny huts along with his fam- 
ily and animals. Meals are cooked over 
open fires alongside the patient's reed mat- 
tress—the smoke of the fire keeps away 
the malaria-bearing mosquitoes so com- 
mon to the Gabon. The alleyways be- 
tween the rows of huts are always full of 
screaming black babies, goats, mangy 
dogs, skinny chickens and monkeys. 

If there were a large modern building 
here, equipped with the latest medical ap- 
paratus, there would be no patients. The 
Gabonese native would be afraid to come, 
no matter how much he needed help. The 
hospital had to be constructed as much 
like a native village as possible—a little 
dirty, very noisy and full of animals. 

Doctor Schweitzer’s grinning, blue- 
faced monkey, Chi-Chi, is now my con- 
stant companion. And sitting on the poin- 
settia tree just outside the door are four 
red-and-gray parrots who talk to each 
other in French and shout “‘ Bon matin, 
mam’ selle!’’ when they see me. Stray ani- 
mals from the forest somehow realize that 
at le grand docteur’s they will be well taken 
care of. There are three pelicans (named 
Lohengrin, Pareifal and Tristram), a 
gazelle and a very amusing chimpanzee. 

It is now quite late at night, and I am 
writing you with the aid of a flickering 
candle. Far off in the leper colony I can 
hear the steady beat of drums. From the 
immense forest surrounding the hospital 
comes the sound of owls and curious 
night-singing birds. Giant bullfrogs are 
sending echoes over the Ogowe River. 
There is a scent of frangipani and of the 
ground orchid in the sultry air. 

My very best wishes to you and the 
JOURNAL staff. 

JINX WITHERSPOON 


Good News! Something’s Cheaper 


Columbus, New Jersey 

Dear Editors: My husband brought me 

a stack of old JOURNALS the other day, 
dated 1903 to 1915. It was certainly inter- 
esting to see how much things had changed 
in forty-eight years. A large house could be 
built for $3000, and an automobile, the 
newest style, cost $650. In June, 1903, the 
JOURNAL cost 10 cents and contained 52 
pages. Since a JOURNAL now costs 25 cents 
and frequently contains 258 pages, it is a 
lot cheaper than it used to be when a fam- 
ily lived on $10 or $15 a week. Sincerely, 
MRS. NATHAN LANE 


How to Name a Baby 


Rome, Georgia 
Dear Editors: Has the LApIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL ever received credit for naming a 
baby? Well, it is right now! I liked the 
name, Dana Miller (Year in the Life of a 
Baby). Beth, in one of your How America 
Lives, was a sweet-looking little girl. I 
thought Dana Beth a pretty name. The 
doctor said “‘it’’ would be a boy, but Dana 
Beth came. When folks say, “‘What an 
unusual name, where did you get it?” I 
reply, ‘“From the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ” 
Sincerely, 
MRS. J. D. IVESTER 
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F YOU ARE FOND of someone who is fond of you 
I —keep it that way! Don’t let halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath) take the bloom off that kiss... or 
turn ardor into indifference. 


Unfortunately, you can offend this way without 
realizing it. That's the insidious thing about 
halitosis. But why risk offending when Listerine 
Antiseptic is such a simple, delightful and extra- 
careful precaution against off-color breath? 


Long-lasting Effect 


Listerine Antiseptic is the extra-careful precaution 
against halitosis because it sweetens and freshens 








the breath ... not for seconds or minutes... but for 
hours, usually, 


So, when you want to be at your best, don’t trust 
makeshifts. Trust Listerine Antiseptic. Use it 
every night and morning . . . and between times 
before every date for that lasting protection. 

While some cases of halitosis are of systemic origin, 
most cases, say some authorities, are due to the 
bacterial fermentation of tiny food particles clinging 
to mouth surfaces. Listerine Antiseptic quickly halts 
such fermentation, then overcomes the odors 
fermentation causes. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Lowis, Mo. 
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juSsT TRY TIDE in your washing machine. Wring out your 
clothes, rinse them, and, lady; you ll hang up 4 cleaner wash 
than you ll get with any soap—or any other know? home 













washing product sold from coast to coast! 


NOT ONLY CLEANER— WHITER, TOO! Yes, Ma’am! 
In hardest water, Tide will wash your shirts, sheets, curtains 
whiter than any soap you can name! They Il be so shining white 

_ so radiantly clean, you ll never want to trust them to 















anything else but Tide! 













AND BRIGHT ER! Wait till you see how soap-dulled colors 
glow after a Tide wash! Wash prints look so crisp and fresh - - - 
fabrics foel so soft - - - iron sO beautifully! You ll say there’s 
nothing like Tide _and there isn’t! Get Tide today —for the 


cleanest wash in town! 





















With Tide ; : 
° : 
eee ea skip the rinsing, and s 
will give yo . Just wash, wring out, h cee 
you the cleanest possible pi up. Tide 
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Hate is a Two-Way Street 
By G.M. WHITE 


Woe unto you, when all men shall speak 
well of you! There are today only a few 
more than 116,000 Quakers—members of 
the Religious Society of Friends—in the 
United States, and less than 180,000 in the 
entire world. They are probably the world’s 
most-respected minority group. Far more 
non-Quakers than Quakers work for and 
support the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. Even in their own schools, Quakers 
are a minority. Many friends of Friends see 
in them the practice of the essentials of 
first-century Christianity; others wonder 
why, if the Friends are a force for good, 
they are not hated more. Those who know 
Friends honor them. 

There are many reasons for the Quakers’ 
present plight of respectability, not the least 
being that it is difficult—if not impossible— 
to hate those who do not hate back. Quakers 
abhor violence—even of the mind. In time of 
war each Quaker must himself choose how he 
will serve his country and his conscience. 

In 1652, when the Society was founded 
by George Fox, it was conceived not as a sect 
but a movement. Early followers called men 
and women everywhere to hear and obey 
their inward Teacher, confident that what 
was so real and precious in their own ex- 
perience could not fail to awaken a response 
in all. This response to the best in oneself is 
not limited to the membership of the Society 
of Friends, which is relatively insignificant; 
it transcends mankind. In July, 1952, 
Quakers from all over the world will attend 
the Friends World Conference in Oxford, 
England, to commemorate the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Society of Friends. But the spirit of the 
Friends is as old as man’s aspiration to love 
God—and his neighbor as himself. It is no 
small group that looks to the future with 
faith that a way will be found to halt the 
speeding traffic of hate in our times. 


KITTENS ON SILK, CHINESE 1426-1435 


War amd Revolution 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


B doubt whether the political leaders of the West, and especially 
of the United States, are giving sufficient thought to the historic 
interrelationship between war and revolution. 

We wish to halt the spread of communism, and picture it as 
extending itself by the armed forces of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. To counter this, we are building up force to frighten the 
communist states into caution, and, if they attack, to defeat them. 

But the question which ought to be more seriously explored is 
whether a revolution can ever be checked by armed force. 
Revolutions, to be sure, carry on wars; but wars create the 
revolutions. For war is, itself, a revolution, embodying the very 
spirit of violence in its most complete expression, infecting the 
human spirit, accustoming men to hideous cruelties, dislocating 
stable economies, and intensifying all the grievances and injustices 
which are present in every society, by adding to them the supreme 
injustice—injustice against the very order of nature. For in the 
order of nature, the sons of men bury their parents; but in the order 
of war, the parents bury their sons. 

Both ancient and modern revolutions illustrate the truth of this 
interrelationship between war and revolution. The French Revolu- 
tion, which for those who passed through it was anything but the 
expression of Liberty, Fraternity and Equality, and was instead 
anarchy, mob rule, terror, “‘people’s tribunals,” tumbrels and the 
guillotine, followed three centuries of almost perpetual war. The 
great revolution did not break out all at once. Revolutions never 
do. Revolution was a gradually mounting thing, imperceptible at 
first to those who were destined to be its victims, fimally explod- 
ing in the great torrent of 1793. 

The financing of the American war (for the embarrassment of 
England, with whom France was at war) played a definite role in 
the French Revolution. It bankrupted France. External struggles 
greatly increased the power of seceding generals, led to violent 
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monarchist reactions further inflaming an 
oppressed population, and created hordes 
of émigrés who played a disastrous role 
abroad, in bringing into being an anti- 
French war coalition. 

The war against this coalition could only 
be conducted by radical leaders able to 
resummon the people in the name of rev- 
olution itself. It was the revolution which 
created Napoleon Bonaparte. He was 
eventually defeated, though it took all 
Europe to do so. And although the Allies 
restored a Bourbon to the French throne, 
the restoration was only temporary. For 
no “restoration” has ever long survived a 
revolution. France lost the war, but not the 
revolution. 

The Russian revolution was even more 
patently the offspring of war—and a war 
which Czarist Russia invited, though she 
did not initiate it. 

A handful of Bolshevist agitators could 
never have seized power in Russia but for 
the anarchy accompanying collapsing ar- 
mies, and the cry of a war-weary people for 
peace. The Russian masses knew nothing 
of Marxist theory. The Bolshevists suc- 
ceeded because—apart from their promise 
of land to the peasants—they were the only 
peace party. The revolution started with a 
naval mutiny, followed by large-scale de- 
sertions from all forces. The first Red Army 
was made up of these seceding officers and 
soldiers out to disarm others who, wanting 
to continue the war, were aided by the 
Western Allies who were still fighting 
Imperial Germany. The Western inter- 
ventionists kept on sup- 
porting the “Whites,” 
even after the war with 
Germany was over, and » 
the civil war then took 
on the nature of a na- 
tional struggle against 
foreign interventionists. 

Thus, though the Ger- 
mans had been the orig- 


Alexander, Caesar, Charle- 
magne and I myself have 
founded empires; but upon 
what do these creations of our 
genius depend? Upon force. 
Jesus alone founded His em- 
pire upon love; and to this 
very day millions would die 
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war can be fought against a foreign invac 
only on the basis of patriotism. 

There is another characteristic of re 
olutions. External interventions always < 
celerate their extremisms, as they purs 
and persecute every person even suspect 
of foreign sympathies or connections. 

It looks, therefore, as though it were be 
for more conservative societies to let re 
olutions run their course, and to hold alc 
from them, not rush into them! 


In Asia, in particular, the contempora 
revolutions are a combination of soc 
revolt—accelerated by sufferings of t 
past war—and national revolt from ce 
turies of colonial imperialism and Weste 
interventionism. 

If we do not understand the British < 
titude toward nonintervention in China, 
is because, I believe, we have not shar 
the British experience in Asia. 

India and Pakistan have been kept, wi 
however tenuous ties, within the Briti 
Commonwealth and out of the Sov 
sphere of influence, only because Gre 
Britain voluntarily left India without firi 
a shot. Suppose she had insisted on 
“rights” in India? Is it possible to belie 
that men like Mr. Nehru would have be 
in power today? On the contrary, t 
power would have passed to revolutiona 
leaders who would immediately have be 
supported by the Soviet Union! It wou 
be a supreme irony if the United States, | 
repelling aggression in Asia—actually | 
intervening in a civil and revolutiona 
war—should only st 
ceed in driving Inc 
and Pakistan out of t 
British Commonwealt 

In Asia the Soviet U 
ion has acted with gre 
adeptness. Stalin is su 
porting Asian nation: 
isms, while the policy 
the UN bloc, led by t 


inal enemy, and though for Him. —NnapoLeon. United States, has be 
they had extracted, at to support internatior 
Brest Litovsk,a brutally i 8 intervention. I cann 


hard peace, the national 

struggle entirely changed its nature, and be- 
came directed against the antirevolution- 
ists allied with the Western powers. It was 
successful. 

The Chinese revolution was also a direct 
result of over a decade of war. Poverty is 
endemic to China; landlordism, the dep- 
redations of war lords, overpopulation, 
government weakness plus corruption had 
been part of the China story for centuries. 
But war intensifies economic suffering. In 
China, as in Russia, an international war 
turned into a civil war. One can argue that 
the outcome was determined by Russia’s 
arming the communists from the Japanese 
arsenals in Manchuria, while the Western 
Allies gave meager support to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces. But no one can say with 
authority that if the West had supported 
Chiang more vigorously the outcome would 
have been different. 

The historical record of successful armed 
foreign intervention against revolution- 
ary forces is very poor indeed. For there 
is a characteristic of all revolutions of 
which history has a record. They suc- 
ceed only when they have united the rev- 
olutionary creed and order with the na- 
tional will. 


Tus evolution occurred in Russia by 
grace and aid of the German attack. In 
anticipation and apprehension of it, fol- 
lowing the rise of Hitler to power, Stalin 
purged the so-called ‘“‘Old Bolsheviks.” 
Why did he do so? That the original rev- 
olutionary leaders so ruthlessly extermi- 
nated were guilty as charged, no one who 
read even the Russian account of the trials 
can believe. But the original revolution- 
aries were men of European background 
and trained in internationalism. Stalin (like 
Robespierre) was a nationalist. He would 
not risk the counsels of men who for a gen- 
eration and more had had ties abroad, even 
though those ties were with foreign com- 
munist parties! He knew that a successful 


see how this can ha 
any other result than further to solidi 
the national spirit with the revolutiona 
order. 

UN internationalism cannot, at this sta 
of history, exercise any pulling force up 
countries animated by a furious revolutio 
ary, nationalist and anti-Western spir 
The one thing that would certainly tight 
and prolong the Russian domination 
China would be a war in China between t 
West and the Red government. For tl 
reason alone the war in Korea has be 
wholly in the Soviet interest. 

As for Europe, the thought that it cou 
be saved for any order of liberty and law! 
another war fought on its soil cannot — 
entertained by anyone with a political mir 
Another war would break down the le 
remnants of political, social and econor 
order, already undermined by the last we 
and regardless of the machinations of t 
European communist parties. 

Military minds can figure out how a w 
can be won—that is their training and bu 
ness. But they have never been able to e 
vision the social, economic and political ce 
sequences of even a victorious war. 

This country, during the whole Trum 
Administration, has been far too mu 
under the domination of military ai 
strategical thinking, and terribly lacki 
in both historical sense and political i 
agination. 

War never creates the conditions for 
serene and reasonable social and politic 
order. It is, for instance, possible that 2 
other war would result in the overthrow 
the Stalinist regime. But it is hardly cc 
ceivable that it would result in the kind’ 
social order we should like to see. The mc 
probable result would be ungovernable z 
archy. 

This I write down in this year of decisi 
in a plea for a more cautious and prude 
foreign policy. Revolution is not stopped ° 
war. War is the culture in which it flourish 
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He’s a tough hombre and today he’s ready to shoot it out with Apaches 
—or rustlers who just went thataway! But a few days ago, he was a 
mighty sick paleface, with no thought of hitting the trail. A vicious 
killer with the terrifying name of Shigella dysenteriae, a tiny foe so small 
you can see him only through a microscope, proved nearly as deadly as 
a six-gun bullet. But in the nick of time our hero’s life was saved —by 
sulfadiazine! This drug—the most satisfactory and least toxic of the 
sulfas—stands unrivaled as a weapon against many bacterial dysenteries. 


\ half century ago, he would have had a slim chance. Since then, the 
death rate for acute dysentery. diarrhea and enteritis has been cut by 
more than 95 per cent. Physicians, nurses, research workers and public 
health officers have all contributed to this result. It is estimated that in 
the year 195] about 200,000 children will live who would have died under 
the conditions existing a half century ago. 


Only in a nation where scientific freedom of expression and economic 
liberty of action exist for all could the men, money and equipment have 
been assembled to produce such a triumph of scientific ingenuity as 
sulfadiazine. 


Through research, they live who would have died! 


Lederle 


(pronounced Led’-er-lee) 


\ Division of asterscan C Ganamid company 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE? 
CHEESE SOUFFLE? 
ACORN SQUASH? 
CHIFFON PIE? 
FROSTED COFFEE? 





They’re all a snap... with the new 


GE Triple Whip Mixer’ 


It’s so convenient to use .. . so ideal for so many dishes . . . that you'll 
keep it humming for breakfast, lunch, dinner—even snacks! No dust- 


collecting here because you'll use it every day! The G-E Triple- Whip 


Mixer is an around-the-clock beauty that adds appeal to every meal! 





New, improved speed selector is up 
front where you can see it without strain- 
ing your eyes! A simple twist gives you 


just the right amount of power you need! 





Three beaters—beating from center to 
side of bowl— vive you ideal mixing action! 
And because the beaters have no center 


shafts, washing and drying them is a snap. 


You can put your confidence in— 





Built-in light shines directly into bowl, 
spotlighting those fancier whipping jobs. 
(A 2-quart and 4-quart bowl—and a no- 


clog juicer—come with each mixer!) 
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Consistency 





Write for Triple-Whip Recipe Book. 56 deli- 
ciously tempting recipes. Address General 
Electric Co., I Jept. LT, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Specifications subject to change without 


notice, 


GENERAL @Q ELECTRIC 














Sunomer comes to Manhattan: sidewalk cafés are in full bloom again. 


Lier er Sliff 


By BERNARDINE KIELTY 


( yy July 4, 1826, the Fiftieth Jubi- 
J \ee of Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson died at noon, John Adams 
died at sunset, and Stephen Foster 
was born. 


That Foster lived and died on the 
Bowery when it was flowery, and wrote 
some two hundred songs besides Old 
Black Joe, Oh Susanna and My Old 
Kentucky Home, we didn’t know until 
we read Eleanor Larly’s NEW YORK 
HOLIDAY. Should you becoming to New 
York on your summer trip, this is a 
good book to bring along. It not only 
guides you but gives you a feeling of 
participation. With Miss Early you’re 
“in the know.” 

e 


John Marquand, with his wife and 
children and animals, has been spend- 
ing his winters on a small island in 
the Bahamas. No one else lives on 
the island, and the Marquands’ only 
means of communication with the 
mainland is a small boat for supplies 
and mail. They want the simple life, 
which they could quite easily find 
there if only the island were farther 


off the populous Nassau coast, or if 


they had no boat. 


Kathleen Winsor (FOREVER AM- 
BER) ts a big girl now, but she has never 
been on a ship, except once, to see some 
friends off. We saw her at a party the 
other day looking even prettier than when 
Amber came oul, and calm and relaxed 
as only a person can be who is pursuing 
a course she enjoys. Maybe writing a book, 
maybe being a wife. Kathleen is working 
on a new novel, It is an American his- 
lorical novel of the Montana region or 
thereabouts, and she ts still at the research 
slage. 

© 


This month’s favorite cookbook is 
our Gladys Taber’s STILLMEADOW 
KITCHEN (enlarged), chiefly because it 
has a good many dishes that sound like 
what oneremembers from way back. And 
old-fashioned food, like old-fashioned 
flowers, is still, to our taste, the best. 



























WHEN MENTAL ILLNESS STRIKS. 
by Kathleen Doyle, is a pampkt — 
published by the Public Affairs 
mittee (22 E. 38th St., New York 16 
is an important contribution to 
of the greatest problems of our 
tional welfare, For mental illn 
America’s No. 1 health problem.t 
strikes more people than polio, het 
disease and cancer combined. And@ 
per cent of the average practitiones 
patients come to him primarily *- 
cause of emotional difficulties rater 
than any physical disability. 


This pamphlet contains informain 
about mental illnesses, and advice abit 
what to do when mental illness strikes 


Scores of readers have written in - 
ing where they can buy THE WRITES 
MARKET, mentioned here months ©. 
They wanted to sell their stuff. Nowe 
have a fine little book to suggest whh 
will tell them how to write it. Howo 
WRITE BETTER, by that first-rate 2- 
alyst of written and spoken Eng), 
Rudolf Flesch, is a forty-eight-pze 
pamphlet of the soundest sense, [> 
lished by Science Research Associa, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illins. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Breacan be served in so many 
OPpeting ways...combining en- 
ergy id enjoyment...at low cost. 





GOOD SANDWICHES 


start with good bread... 
the fresh, fragrant, flavor- 
ful bread produced by 
the Bakers of America. It's 
the world’s finest bread... 
rich in food energy. No 
other food provides such 


abundant nutrition... at 
such little cost. 
x ok * 


In the baking of better 
bread, many leading 


< bakers use dextrose 


food-energy sugar...which 
helps them to produce 


_ superior loaves of finer 


texture, golden-brown 


§ crust, finer flavor...at no 


extra cost. 


‘5 


better breads are baked 7 


DULLES 


(FOOD-ENERGY SUGAR) 


Under the brand name of CERELOSE, dextrose sugar is pro- 
duced by Corn Products Refining Company, originators of the 
processes by which this great sugar is derived from golden corn. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 






“Keep the Energy of 
Sunshine in your diet’’ 
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ing, frying, simmering OF oe 
serving. And there’s no linge 
shifting or -watching. 
shifting or pot-wa 
| j dependable 
LY DEPENDABLE— ! enjoy the Poe ae 
* ee And the Caloric people g 


0 works. / Bk 
aloric wor and door springs for the 
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we : ners 


to replace bu 
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Any Caloric model can be factory-equipped for 
“‘Pyrofax’’ Bottled Gas or other LP-Gases. Caloric 
Stove Corporation, Widener Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Gas 
P Ranges 


Americas Easewe Ranges to Kego Clear 


Ultramatic 
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(Continued from Page 14) 

On Cape Cod you’re known as a 
“livia” if you live there the year round. 
The other folks are called “summer 
complaints.”’ Frank and Edith Shay 
are livias, and they’ve just got out a 
book about the Cape called SAND IN 
THEIR SHOES, which will do your heart 
good if you know those parts. It is 
salty and historical, comic and roman- 
tic; the Mayflower and the Indians; 
Thanksgiving and Governor Bradford; 
whaling and Melville; Sandwich glass 
and the Provincetown Playhouse. Good 
exhilarating Americana. 


One reader sends us her favorite 
mystery writers: Dorothy Sayers way 
out front, Ngaio Marsh and John 
Dickson Carr next. If she does not al- 
ready know it, she’ll be pleased to find 
that Ngaio Marsh has a good new mys- 
tery out this month, NIGHT AT THE 
VULCAN, 


FROM “‘TWO LITTLE NUNS” EXTENSION, CHICAGO 


Another new thriller, done by an ex- 
pert, is A TIME TO KILL, by Geof- 
frey Household, author of MAN 
HUNT, also known as ROGUE MALE. 
This one combines humor and excite- 
ment, English rabbit shooting and inter- 
national underworld crime. 


Romeo and Juliet have been in 
court. Mrs. Juliet Browden said that 
her divorced husband, Romeo San 
Remo, blacked both her eyes and beat 
her up 50 she had to spend ten days in 
a hospital. ‘I only hit her a couple of 
times,”’ said Romeo. “‘I couldn’t see 
very well after she broke my glasses.”’ 


And speaking of court, David 
Dressler, a former parole officer, now 
tells all in a book of crime and criminals 
far more exciting than any detective 
story, PAROLE CHIEF. “There are only 
two absolutely distinct types of offend- 
ers, so far as I can see,’”’ he writes: 
“male and female. And I’d rather handle 
a hundred of the world’s worst male 
thugs than one woman parolee.” 


There used to be a time when you 
could depend upon a woman criminal 
to be a lady. But crime has changed, 
he points out, and so have women. 
With World War I ‘the hand went off 
the cradle and the foot went onto the 
brass rail.’’ Not only are women worse 
harridans than they were before, there 
are also more of them. In 1933, 22,948 
females were arrested for major crimes. 
By 1949 the number was up to 78,585, 
and of those arrested nearly half had 
already been fingerprinted. He intro- 
duces many professionals, and tells 
their experiences in their own inimi- 
table talk. If you liked My SIx CON- 
VICTS, you'll enjoy PAROLE CHIEF. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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7 ARRIET AMES—tall and crisply white in “That will be nice, won’t it, Miss Ames?” 

There Wa Q vey special ending to her starched uniform—tucked the Dorothy was silent for a moment and then 
blankets snugly about the small girl lying said, ““But if you aren’t going to be a nurse 

in the hospital bed and said, “Go to sleep, _ any more, what are you going to be? Daddy 

now, Dorothy. The doctor says you’ll be _ says people have to work or else they won’t 


well enough to go home tomorrow.” have any money.”’ 
0 The child looked up at her and said, “Will Harriet Ames laughed. “‘Don’t you worry, 
you be coming home with me, Miss Ames?” Dorothy, I’ll get along!” She thought, as 
Harriet Ames smiled and said, “No, she had many times before, of the insurance 
Dorothy. Your mother will be here for you policies tucked away in the old manila en- 
pin peste: nde velope. She had developed a fondness for 
, : 2 those pieces of paper over the years, because 
“Besides what, Miss Ames? they represented all the things she had hoped 
“Oh, nothing, Dorothy—except that for—independence, security, ease in her old 
starting tomorrow I’m not going to be a_ age. She had paid for them out of her earn- 
nurse any more.” ings year by year—and now they would 
“You're not?” Dorothy’s eyes opened start repaying her every month for as long 

wide, as if trying to picture Miss Ames as_ *% she lived. 


anything but a nurse and not quite being Little Dorothy’s eyes were closing now, 
able to do it. ““Why?”’ heavy with sleep. Harriet turned out the 
bedside light. While she waited, she made a 
mental note to be sure to see John and Mary 
Bailey as soon as she got back home. It was 
John Bailey, the New York Life agent in 
her home town, who had first got her to do 
something about life insurance for her future 
security, and whose letters and recommen- 

“Are you going home, too, Miss Ames?” —_ gations about it had been so helpful during 

“Home? Yes, I suppose you might call it all the years since then. It would be fun to 
that. I’m going back to the town where I __ tell him how everything had worked out as 


( lived when I was a little girl like you.” he predicted it some day would. 


“Well, it’s just that I’ve been a nurse for 
ever so long, Dorothy—and now I feel as if 
I need a nice, long rest.”’ No need to tell the 
child she was over sixty now—no need to 
tell her it was time to slow down, time to 
star taking life easy... 


Harriet Ames had had no actual home for Miss Ames smiled at the sleeping child, 


many years. After her parents died, she had tiptoed to the door and started down the 
left the small mid-western town to follow 


her career in larger cities. But now she was 
ready to go back and settle down in the town 
she knew and remembered so well. She had 
a married sister who was still there, and 
there were old friends. . . 


corridor toward her room. There was still 
some packing to be done before tomorrow. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








“Home? Yes, I suppose you 
might call it that.” 


” 


Naturally, s used in this story are fictitious, 




















In Mexico Milady you 
will discover romance 
while sightseeing, while 
shopping for exquisite 
shawls, lacework, croco- 
dile bags and shoes, silver- 
ware, arts and crafts an- 
tiques and French perfumes 
all priced so astonishingly 
low. 


And Fashions too Milady, 
hand painted skirts, dress 
materials and beautiful 
blouses. For your home, 
colorful tileand handmade 
furniture. 


Yes Milady, when you 
think of vacation, think of 
Mexico, land of charm and 
exciting contrasts. A per- 
fect climate and every 
modern convenience and 
comfort awaits you. 


No passport, just a tour- 
ist card available at all 
Mexican Consulates and at 
points of entry. 





AIR MAIL THIS COUPON 
DIRECCION GENERAL 
DE TURISMO 


AVE. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO, D. F. 


Please send me free illustrated booklet 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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(Continued from Page 16) 

“Have you read that book about 
how to stop smoking?” asked a young 
man chain smoking throughan inter- 
view. “‘I don’t dare—I hear it’s that 
good!”’ 


How TO Srtorp SMOKING, by Her- 
bert Brean, is certainly a beguiling lit- 
tle book. The author makes it all so 


REPRINTED COURTESY OF 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





“Tsmoked two packs a day for twenty 
years. One day—just like that—I de- 
cided to quit . . . | didn’t, though.” 


easy. Don’t hurry into any decision, he 
advises. Just let the idea idle along in 
your consciousness for as long as you 
like. Then—all of a sudden!—tell your- 
self, “Today I’m through smoking! This 
is S-Day!”’ 


Even then, he says, don’t try to be brave 
and strong-minded. Baby yourself. Take 
an extra piece of cake that first day, have a 
shrimp cocktail and a filet mignon. It gets 
you over the rough spot. You're going to 
save a lot of money not buying cigarettes, 
so indulge yourself. Keep some mints in 
your pocket, or candy, or salted nuts. You 
may gain weight for a week or two, but you 
can get rid of the poundage much more 
easily than of the smoking habit. Or so 
Mr. Brean says. It is quite a book! 


Two good recent English novels, 
quite different in treatment, deal with 
the same problem: the child of di- 
vorced parents. 


Nosopy’s CHILD, by Phyllis Ham- 
bledon, is the story of an insecure little 
girl whose parents separate, for no par- 
ticularly good cause, when she is ten 
years old. She tries her best to get along 
with both, and with the man her mother 
marries, and the new wife of her father. 
It isa moving story, simply told, which 
should find its way into the hands of 
tottering parents. 


Piry FOR PAMELA, by Mary Fitt, 
is quite another dish—a neat, shiny 
thriller about a cynical young woman 
of the cocktail world, whose parents also 
broke up when she was about ten. (That 
seems to be the time.) This is gilt-edged 
suspense, excitement, melodrama, but 
the same lonely homelessness of the 
spirit underlies it. 


THE CATCHER IN THE RYE, by J. D. 
Salinger, is American—very American. 
It is the portrait of a boy of sixteen about 
to be fired from his fourth prep school, who 
runs away to New York and has a two- 
day binge. The story of his brash attack on 
the adult world, a world of “phonies” as 
he sees it, is told in his own tough, slangy, 
sometimes obscene vernacular. The tem- 
per of the piece is witty and sardonic, but 
underneath, as in the English novels, lies 
tenderness and pity. The very young who, 
nol so long ago, were Romance have now 
become Tragedy. 
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The LESTER GRAND PIANO 
gtene af the Philadelphia nies. ] 
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LESTER ) 








When you choose the genuine Lester Betsy Ross Spinet... 
you add a real friend to your family circle. This quality piano 

brings with it a lifetime of pleasure, entertainment and 
inspiration for children and adults; it will also be a | 


oe 


vital factor in keeping your family closer together. . Pat 


Renowned for glorious tone, responsive touch and 
abundant volume...each model is a musical masterpiece built 


ee 


of the finest materials to-give enduring satisfaction. = : 


Gracefully styled and compactly sized; available 
in a wide choice of exquisite finishes. 


Look for these outstanding features: e three working 
pedals e full 88 note keyboard « ten year guarantee. 


Dampp-Chaser equipped... ONLY Lester offers this 
remarkable moisture control regulation. 


See the newest models now; your dealer will arrange terms. 
Model pictured $687.00; others to $841.00 f.0.b. Lester, Pa. 


Made ONLY by the Lester Piano Manufacturing Company Inc., 
builders of fine pianos since 1888. 


(name PRET a beautiful piano 
ONE GY with magnificent tone 
VULCE 
(Queer y sold by America’s foremost piano dealers 


Lester Piano Manufacturing Co., Inc., Lester 13, Pa. 





Send me your 24-page illustrated book showing piano 


arrangement in the home. (Enclose 10¢ for postage.) 


Name 


Address 





City 





- =—=2 = 


Zone No. State . LHJ 6L 


Foreign Sales Representatives: H. A. ASTLETT & CO., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Made for once-a-week shopping— 







The new and different 
2-door Frigidaire Imperial ! 


THREE kinds of cold — each with its own refrigerating system! 


1. Food-Freezer Cold in Locker-Top. Gives 2. Super-Safe Cold in Food Compart- system also provides positive moisture 3. Super-Moist Cold in bin-size Hydrators. 
constant, safe protection weeks on end for ment! Foods retain their freshness and control. The Refrig-o-plate collects excess Fruits stay fresh as dew—vegetables keep 
up to 73 pounds of meats and other frozen flavor days longer because of the Super- moisture, as frost, and automatically de- crackling crisp. Constant Super-Moist Cold 
foods. You’re always prepared for mealtime Safe Cold provided by Frigidaire’s exclusive frosts itself without attention. And foods is provided by Frigidaire’s Cold-Wall system 


emergent ies! Have plenty of ice cubes, too! 


Refrig-o-plate. This separate refrigerating 





















The new 2-door Frigidaire Imperial Refrigerator comes in 10 cubic foot size. 
See the many Frigidaire Refrigerator models—all made for once-a-week 
shopping—at your Frigidaire Dealer’s. Look for his name in Yellow Pages of 
phone book. Ask about other Frigidaire appliances. Or write Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


don’t change temperature during defrosting. of chilling coils in cabinet walls. 


One Meter-Miser 
does it all! 


All three refrigerating systems are 
operated by a single Frigidaire 
Meter- Miser. It’s the simplest 
cold-making mechanism ever 
built—only Frigidaire has it ! 


Youll love the way this handsome 
Frigidaire Imperial lets you decide 
how often to shop... lets you do 
your heavy shopping once-a-week 
—on days when stores aren’t 
crowded, 

This combination food-freezer 
and refrigerator gives you all the 
room you need for an abundant 
supply of food. And three different 
kinds of constant cold —accurately 
regulated—to keep all your food 


” 
OM Fotbieaiar ag 1 MECH 





Protects your food with constant SAFE COLD 


safe and appetizing until you're 
ready to serve it at the table. 
There is no finer refrigerator 
made. You'll like its adjustable 
shelves, its ice-blue trim and Life- 
time Porcelain interior, its new 
ice-blue and gold Quickube Trays 
that pop out ice cubes at a finger’s 
touch —and its host of other excit- 
ing features. When you see it you'll 
want this great new Frigidaire 
Imperial for your very own! 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice. 


Frigidaire 


Americas No./ Retrigerator 


| 





Our grocer has issued an ultimatum: a 25-cent de- 
livery fee henceforth for every batch of chow ordered 
by phone. . . . Some of our town’s housewives who've 
never met their grocer face to face will now be pressured 
by their husbands to get acquainted with him. 


I’ve just read an article by a psychiatrist who 
more than hints that it’s a weakness in a husband 
(or even a malady!) if he yearns for signs of affection 


_ from his wife. Maybe he was married by a justice of 


the peace and never heard the marriage vows. 
e 


In a rare heart-to-heart talk with his son, one 
of our town’s more pompous fathers asked, “Son, 
how old are you?” “I’m thirteen, dad,” the boy 
said. “Well, son,” said dad, “when I was your age 
I was fifteen!” (But how did that one ever reach 
his club?) 

© 


Sign of our coed daughter's approach to 
maturity: she has returned my two favorite 
flannel shirts she’s worn out in three years, 
and now shows a deeper interest in her 
mother’s evening dresses. 


At the barbershop the other day | no- 
ticed another hint of social change: the 
No. 1 barber was arguing with our town’s 
No. 1 banker about investments. (Of 
course, he now gets $1.25 for a haircut!) 


Maybe the best compliment my wife’s 
paid me in months is that my worst fault is 
my shortage of small talk. In self-defense 
I tell her that nothing I have to say seems 
important enough to interrupt three other 
people. Anyhow, it doesn’t hurt any 
bridge-table group to have one listener. 


“Whenever I urge my wife to keep our 
grocery bill under $150 a month,” protests 
Peter Comfort, chasing the kids off the roof 
of his garage, “you'd think I was scheming 
to cripple our children with beriberi and 
scurvy for lack of steaks and strawberries.” 


The man next door asked his young 
son to mow the lawn, and the boy asked 
if that wouldn’t be a violation of the 
child-labor law. Probably he learned that 
in the seventh-grade course so many 
parents scoff at, under the name of 
“social sciences.” 

e 

On a summer evening, as the children play 
hide-and-seek at dusk, or run sheep run or 
last-couple-out, and fireflies twinkle and a 
boy tries to hide behind my lawn chair as I 
read the paper by the fading light, our-Rus- 
sian jitters seem remote and unlikely and 


far-fetched indeed. a Ze 


see 


io 


At the big round table at the club we virtually 
agree that it’s a cad’s trick for a husband to scold 
or needle his wife in the presence of others. But 
we’re unanimous that a wife who needles her hus- 
band publicly commits an unforgivable sin. 


Near the end of a party dominated as usual by 
feminine yakitty-yak, my taciturn neighbor re- 
ports, the men in the kitchen agreed that the 
woman who with great finesse used to make all 
men feel brilliant has been succeeded by the mod- 
ern woman who makes all men feel like dopes. 


ee . ~ 35 Y 
'm resigned to the fact,” says Betty Comfort, dry- 
ing her hair in her back yard, “that there are at least 
a thousand ways to cook an egg so that our stubborn 


child won't eat it.” 
@ 


My Dream Girl was triumphant because she 
got my shell-rimmed glasses repaired (both lenses) 
for only $10.50 instead of the $20 the first shop 
asked. ... It pays to shop around and I wish her 
idea of shopping for clothes didn’t consist of stop- 
ping in at one store with a_ strong-minded 
saleswoman. 





Our Fourth of July fireworks seem to enchant 
the 1951 youngster as much as they did us in our 
less sophisticated youth. .. . And the endless last 
dwindling thirty minutes of daylight seem just as 
long, before the first rocket goes off, for me as 
they do for our eleven-year-old. 


Oddly, it’s the children in our town whom we ad- 
mire most whose parents worry most about them, . . . 
The only parents we know who're sure their children 
are brilliant and flawless are the parents of the worst 


brats we know. 
o 


My Dream Girl becomes so enamored of some of 
the flowers in her garden that I'd not be too sur- 
prised if she took some of °em along in pots as pets 


on our summer yacation. 
e 


So far my wife’s original criticism of my bridge. 
the only time I’ve ever bid and made a grand 
slam, is still her best: that if ld played it right | 
wouldn’t have made it. 


Confidentially, we might as well confess that a 
man’s mind is as aimless as a boy’s: we start out to 
repair the back door of the garage and wind up put- 
ting a handle on the top drawer of Junior’s 
dresser. 

e 

We have two big groups of cultured peo- 

ple in our town: those who travel and those 


these two, the readers seem to know more 
things, and more positively. 


Out on the back terrace the other eve- 
ning we reviewed the divorces in our 
town, and agreed that most of the hus- 
bands and wives would have been better 
off to remain wed to each other... . When 
the going got rough they might have tried 
repeating the marriage vows daily for a 
month—with three kisses. 


Here’s the acid test of a modern woman, 
my shoe-repair man tells me: Does she 
think her time is too valuable to darn her 
husband’s socks ? 


A new tradition is growing up in our 
town: that if a man admires your necktie 
you're obligated to swap it for his... . 
Unfortunately, most men who admire 
your best $5 necktie (from your only rich 
aunt) are usually wearing the best 75¢ tie 
that money can buy. 


Another grocer recommended by our 
friends declines to deliver any order for 
less than $3. Gosh, is it still possible to 
order less than $3 worth of groceries? 


If your wife still seems prettier and 
younger than all the women at a party 
who're just as pretty and five years 
younger . . . and Junior enthusiastically 
recommends to you a book you raved about 
twenty years ago_... . and your daughter sees that 
baffled look on your face and gives you an unexpected 
kiss... and your youngest says he never, never wants 
to live in any other house than your old home- 
stead . . . then, sir, youre the happy victim of a 
successful marriage. 


who read good books and magazines. Of 
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warm-weather wardrobe 


@ 2431 

Snort Care. Use white 
piqué, add black velvet 
bows. 10e. 


2330 @ 
Coo.ie Browse. Order 
in sizes 12, 14 or 16. 
Easy to make. 10c. 


@ 2258 

DrawstRING BLoUsE. 
Perfect with full cot- 
ton skirts. Fits size 12 
to 16. 10c. 


2674 @ 
Suort Borrro. To 
wear with your favor- 
ite sun-back dress. 15c. 





@ 2165 

CROWNLEsS TURBAN AND 
Bac. Use striped silk or 
shantung. 15e. 











2671 @ 
Bo.tero. Make it in 
piqué, add tiny black 


tassels. 15c. 





* 





. 2654 @ 
ee a - Bett. Made from web- 
a : ; u 

bing and ribbon. Use 





fresh or artificial flow- 
ers. BYe. 


* 


@ 2477 

Curr Gove, Crisp in 
waffle piqué—select 
white or a color. 15e. 





We will gladly send any of these patterns if you'll order by number. They will be mailed anywhere 
in the United States and Canada upon receipl of cash, check or money order. Do not send 
stamped, addressed envelopes. Allow two to three weeks for delivery. Readers in all foreign coun- 
tries should send International Reply Coupons, purchased at their post office. Please address all 
requests lo the Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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Libby, McNeill & Libby, Honolulu, Hawaii F476 
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~ How to make sce delicious Tuna Salad 










To serve 4, you will need one 6'2-0z. can of chunk Gradually add 1 tablespoon lemon juice to 4 cup of For each portion, cut a peeled tomato into 3 crosswise 
style tuna. Put the tuna in a colander or coarse Kraft Mayonnaise. True mayonnaise at its finest, slices. Starting with a slice placed on leaf lettuce, 
strainer, and pour hot water over it. Drain well and __ Kraft’s is so rich, and so delightfully seasoned, it will alternate the 3 slices with the tuna salad, with a 
chill. Then put it in a bowl with 2 tablespoons — make your salad really delicious. Toss lightly with tomato slice on top. Garnish with watercress and 
chopped sweet pickle and '3 cup of chopped celery. tuna mixture; season with salt and pepper. delicate-flavored, satin-smooth Kraft Mayonnaise. 
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True mayonnaise 
at its finest! 


TRUE MAYONNAISE because it is made 
solely of fine salad oil and eggs, fragrant 
vinegar and seasoning. Nothing enon 

. AT ITS FINEST because Kraft is gener- 
ous with the costly salad oils . . . gives 
you mayonnaise that’s luxuriously ich 
Because Kraft insists on really choice 
ingredients, blends them in just the right 
proportions for most delightful flavor. 
And because Kraft’s own spec ial beater 
gives velvety smooth texture. Do try 
Kraft Kitchen-Fresh Mayonnaise. 
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Don’t miss TV’s most famous dramatic show! 
KRAFT TV THEATRE 
every Wednesday evening, NBC-TV 
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Mlehtine Melita 


You’re older than the man you plan to marry. 


You wonder, “Does it really matter?” It definitely does. 


Manners in Marriage 


URING courtship, a man naturally wants 
to impress the girl of his choice with his 
worth in all ways. To heighten her 

appreciation of him, he pays attention to the 
small civilities of life: he seats her in a restau- 
rant; he rises when she enters the room; and 
wishing to look as well as act his best, he is 
fastidious about his personal appearance. 

A girl reacts in the same way. She takes special 
pains with dress and grooming; she thanks him 
for his courtesies, caters to his tastes, and tries 
in every way to please him. 

But too often, after marriage, both husband 
and wife abandon the small pleasantries which 
enhanced courtship. Securely established in the 
new relationship, absorbed in the domestic rou- 
tine, a wife may conscientiously devote herself 
to promoting her husband’s welfare in important 
matters while ignoring his preferences and 
prejudices in small things. 

Consideration in small matters will not in itself 
make a marriage succeed—but it adds a final 
touch of satisfaction to a happy one, and reduces 
friction in a mediocre one. On the other hand, 
repeated small discourtesies become a chronic 
irritation; molehills become real obstacles, if not 
mountains. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the pet peeves 
of family life uncovered by our research, for 
their number is legion. But we have culled from 
them a list of things to do, and to avoid doing, if 
you'd like to be easy to live with. If the particular 
items don’t apply to you, they may suggest some 
which do. 





Don't 


Use his tools, then neglect to put them away. 
(You would return them if they were a neigh- 
bor’s.) 

“Tidy up his desk” and rearrange his papers 
without express permission. (You wouldn't dis- 
turb a guest’s belongings.) 

Remind him of additional details, or correct 
his version when he is telling a story. (Children 
are reproved for such interruptions.) 

Summon him to perform a chore just as he 
settles down with the papers. 

Discuss any of your intimate family affairs with 
outsiders. 

Scatter or mislay newspapers and mail before 
he’s had a chance to see them. 


Do 


Consult him before involving him in social 
engagements. 

Be punctilious about performing the small per- 
sonal services and chores (getting his suit at the 
cleaner’s, sewing buttons on his shirts, darning 
his socks, and so on) which he rightfully expects. 


Observe his suggestions about the care and 
maintenance of household equiprhent. He has a 
good reason for asking you not to detach the 
toaster from the socket by merely pulling the cord. 

Appear at breakfast neatly dressed. 

Welcome him wholeheartedly when he returns 
from work, and try to please him with small 
attentions. 

To be sure, most husbands’ manners in mar- 
riage are far from perfect. Wives’ nerves are 
frayed by their husbands’ repeated trifling 
offenses, ranging from poor table manners to 
failure to observe such small amenities as open- 
ing the car door for them, 

But manners, good or bad, are easily—and 
almost unconsciously—imitated. If you con- 
sistently show your husband real courtesy and 
consideration, in small things as well as great, 
chances are he will respond similarly. When 
good manners become a habit, family life takes 
on a new graciousness and a new ease. 


Marrying a Younger Man 


T is not uncommon for a man to marry a 

woman six, eight or even ten years younger 
than he, and frequently such marriages prove 
successful. The wife, acknowledging her hus- 
band’s greater experience and authority, defers 
to his judgment and adapts to his pattern of life; 
while he recognizes that he must accept special 
responsibility, particularly in the beginning. But 


Should We Go Steady? 


Qualities that make a man a desirable date do 
not necessarily make hima good husband. Before 
becoming deeply involved with any man, evaluate 
his basic traits and attributes. Ask yourself if he: 


1. Has a good reputation? 
2. Is industrious and likes his work? 
3. Meets people easily and well? 
4. Is healthy and physically sound? 
5. Wants to settle down and have a 
home? 
6. Is stable and dependable? 
7. Has standards and ideals you admire? 
8. Keeps his head in trying situations? 
9. Respects your friends and family? 
10. Is considerate and well mannered? 
11. Manages his financial affairs intelli- 
gently? 
12. Is pleasant, friendly, and well liked? 
13. Acts poised and confident? 
14. Is temperate and free from bad hab- 
its? 


With fewer than 10 positive answers, you would 
do well to look elsewhere. A score of 12 or more 
indicates that he is really worth considering as 
matrimonial material. . . . How would you score 
if he were to ask these same questions about you? 


AULA 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS 


Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, Department of Psychology 


what about the woman who marries a younger 
man? In at least one marriage in seven, the 
wife is older than the husband. We are fre- 
quently consulted by women who are contem- 
plating such marriages, as to the effect of the age 
difference on their chances of happiness. 

First of all, differences of four years or less are 
not in themselves a serious handicap. In fact, 
research indicates that husbands of slightly 
older wives have a somewhat better-than-average 
chance of happiness. 

Further, the older the couple, the less impor- 
tant any age difference. If neither is younger 
than forty, an age gap of ten years, or even more, 
will not disrupt a marriage which would other- 
wise have succeeded. 

But if the younger partner is in his twenties or 
early thirties, and the woman is more than six 
years his senior, there is reason to question the 
suitability of the match. For an age difference of 
this amount is likely to be accompanied by other 
important differences which impede the delicate 
personality readjustment essential to married 
unity. 

Interests and personal tastes, for instance, are 
obviously modified by age; a man of twenty-eight 
may enjoy late parties, frequent entertaining and 
a varied social program, whereas a woman of 
thirty-five or more may have had enough of such 
pastimes. Disagreements concerning such mat- 
ters, troublesome as they may be, are less of a 
barrier than differences in basic beliefs and ob- 
jectives, and in degree of emotional maturity. 
And these factors, too, are inevitably influenced 
by age. 

Though it may not be apparent, this type of 
marriage frequently is based on strong physical 
attraction. The woman has reached an age where 
her sexual impulses are urgent; her responsive- 
ness flatters and appeals to the man. Over- 
whelmed by their emotions, the two contract a 
marriage in which sexual desire is the only real 
bond. 

Such mismatches can only end in disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment, but it does not follow 
that a woman should invariably discourage the 
attentions of a much younger man, simply be- 
cause he is younger. The best safeguard is a long 
courtship, involving at least two years of regular 
dating. This period gives the couple an oppor- 
tunity to discover whether the feeling between 
them can sustain an enduring relationship. And 
it can—regardless of age—if it is based on com- 
patibility of temperament, personality and char- 
acter. 


Do You Know? 


What proportion of women working out- 
side the home have husbands? 


More than one third of them have husbands, 
plus one seventh who are widowed or divorced. 
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Since knighthood was in flower, the 
hero’s return has been the tender ocea- 
sion for fair hands to repair the dam- 
ages of the fray. The foe has inflicted a 
scuffed cheek on Tommy, and Mother 
is following the first rule of first aid: 
“Get it clean and keep it clean.” And 
because any small injury could become 
a big one, she uses the first-aid dress- 
ings most leading hospitals use— 
Curity. Nothing is too good for a 
hero. Her hero or yours. 










Use the Same 
rst-aid Dressings 
_ Most Leading 
Hospitals Use 
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Over Half a Century of Adhesive Tape Leadership— 
Bauer & Black, 
Division of The Kendall Company 
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edited by JAN WEYL 


When people talk about Sally, they 
say, “Oh, she’s so shy you can hardly 
talk to her!” And Sally herself ad- 
mits, “Sometimes I feel like two 
different people. With my family or 
best friends, I relax and have fun. 
But with kids I don’t know very well, 
I get so frightened inside that I can’t 
seem to act like me.” 

Why can’t Sally act like herself? 
Because she’s afraid that if she does 
relax, she'll say—or do—the wrong 
thing. Instead of accepting the chal- 
lenge of finding out how to get along 
with people, Sally has given up with- 
out a fight. She doesn’t know yet 
what you know—that everybody is 
shy sometimes (even a dreamboat like 
Van Johngon, who used to be “terri- 
fied” of girls), and that many of the 


by Lorraine Canon, age 19 





people who are the most poised and 
best talkers today learned how to be! 
When you feel tense, remember who 


youare. Just say to yourself, “I’m Betty 


Burns, and I’ma good dancer, and I’m 
just as interesting as any girl here.” 
If people still frighten you, picture 
them doing something that we all have 
to do—such as combing their hair or 
eating breakfast. If you think of them 
dome some everyday thing, they'll 
seem much more human. 

Try to do everything more slowly— 
this goes for talking, laughing, and 
especially for walking across a room. 
And when you enter a room full of 
strangers, stand in the doorway a 
moment until you get apicture of the 
room—where the hostess is, if you 
have friends you could talk to first. 


Find out who the other guests are 
when you're invited to a party, and 
what their interests are. If a baseball 
fan is coming, be ready with questions 
to start him talking: “What's hap- 
pened to the Phillies?” or, “I saw 
the Bugs play last night, and couldn't 
understand one of the plays. What 
does it mean when a pitcher 

Keep busy. Look through a pile of 
records, take your own glass and 
someone else’s out to the kitchen for a 
refill, or offer to help the hostess pass 
the refreshments. If there’s a mo- 
mentary lull, reach over for a potato 
chip and pass them along—“Once 
you start eating potato chips, it’s hard 
to stop, don’t you think?” 

Listen intently when someone is 
speaking to you. Look right at the 








person, and nod occasionally. Don’t 
worry about this seeming artificial, 
because if you listen hard, you'll be 
surprised how soon you forget your- 
self, and become genuinely interested 
in what he has to say. Before you- 
know it, you'll be talking without 
worrying about what you’re saying. 
Pick out two things you're afraid 
to do—like spending the afternoon at 
the swimming pool where everybody 
goes, or inviting some friends over 
for a record party—and then make 
yourself do each one of them. This is 
a challenge. It may not be easy the 
first time, but it will be easier the 
second time—and a great deal easier 
the third time. Have faith in yourself 
and your personality. If you like your- 
self, other people will like you too! 





“How to mare now quiondd..... 


Be available. f you have a chance 
to spend a long, lazy afternoon at the 
crowd's favorite hangout, be sure to 
go along. If you’re at a stag dance, sit 
where the boys can find you—with a 
best friend or two, perhaps, but not 
in the center of a big circle of girls. 
Don’t refuse a party invitation be- 
cause you're afraid to go. Here's a 
chance to try oul tricks for oyercom- 
ing shyness! 

Create opportunities for people to 
get to know the real you. Sign up as 
junior lifeguard at the city swimming 
pool or when school, starts get your- 
self a job reporting for the school 
paper. If you're away at a summer re- 
sort, take part in whatever's going 
on—the tennis tournament, amateur 
night, or even bridge on the terrace. 
Activities make you much more in- 
teresting to other people! 

Act friendly. The way you walk, 
the way you talk, even the way your 


On a long summer’s day . 


. Sub-Debs used to pack a big bag 
and head for summer camp or a spe- 
cial family vacation trip. But today 
most girls write that theyre getting 
jobs “You can make some money 
and have fun, too, if you latch onto 
the right job!” Nancy Histed, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, is working as a 
chambermaid.... 
Philipsburg, Montana, is a ranch 
hand, while Rose Burdick, of Charle- 
mont, Massachusetts, is working in 
nearby tobacco fields. . . . Out in 
Denver, Colorado, Barbara Symons 


Mary Jane Lawry, of 


checks truck drivers in for a local 
bakery, Pat Nelson works at corn 
tasseling, and Connie Johnson and 
Iris Stamey are taking part in a 
door-to-door survey of housewives’ 
main problems. Genevieve 
Coughlin, of Tidioute, Pennsylvania, 
is working in a rest home to gain ex- 
perience for a career someday in 
nursing—and Cynthia DeHaven, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, is doing cleri- 
cal work for a local radio station, and 
hoping for achanceat announcing.... 
What are you doing for summer fun? 





hair is combed (or not combed) gives 
a good impression of you. So Cea a 
careful check on your grooming and, 
even more important, on your man- 
ner. Don’t rush around with a big 
preoccupied “I’m too busy to bother 
with you” look. Walk slowly with a 
casual, friendly air, greet people 
warmly, and suggest seeing them 
again—‘‘How about a game of tennis 
some day this week?” If you’re off at a 
summer resort and see someone who 
seems alone and lonely, make the first 
sesture by going over and introduc- 
ing yourself. Tell him what a swell 
place it is—and why you think so. Offer 
to show him the badminton court. 

Let people like you by letting your- 
self like them. If you meet a new boy, 
stop thinking about the impression 
you're making on him, and concen- 
trate on the impression he’s making 
on you. Think about him—what he’s 
talking about, what he’s like, whether 


you like him. Ask him questions about 
what interests him most—himself!— 
and don’t be afraid to disagree with 
him lightly if you really do. Differences 
of opinion make discussions much 
more fun—if they're honest. 

Give it time. Yesterday you spent 
nearly an hour talking to a new boy at 
the golf course, and just because he 
didn’t ask for a date right then, you’re 
sure he doesn’t care if he ever sees 
you again. But that just isn’t so. Real, 
lasting friendships aren’t built over- 
night. They take time—and care. He 
may have liked you lots—and not had 
enough money for a date. He may 
have liked you some—and thought to 
himself, “Nice gal. Hope I run into 
her again.” If you like him, arrange to 
run into him again “casually” to- 
morrow, and again on Friday. Give 
your friendship a chance to develop 
slowly and easily—and all of a sud- 
den he'll be sure he likes you a lot! 





Dirty, tired —and happy 


“Dear Jan: Here’s a wonderful 
party. Forty of us drove to a nearby 
canyon Ww hich has a baseball diamond, 
a barbecue pit, tables, a stream for 
cooling watermelon, mountains for 
climbing, and a luscious summer 
moon. After a long game of baseball, 
everyone pitched in ane helped fix the 
hot dogs. I think the most fun about 
this kind of party is sitting around a 
fire singing, eating and talking about 
things that don’t get talked about 
much except around a fire. When it 
got too cold, we packed up and headed 





for the drive-in movie at the mouth 
of the canyon. Everybody went home 
smoky, dirty, tired and happy. ApRI- 
ENNE Harrow, Salt Lake City, Utah.” 


eo 


A good coat of tan will hide blushes... 
but all your sun bathing will be strictly 
solitary unless you find a cure for S.S. 
(sudden shyness). Send 5c to the Ref- 
erence Library, Lapies’ Home Journat, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania, for Don’t Say Away, 
Sub-Deb booklet No. 2275. 
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“If you aren’t going with 
Henry any more, can I have him?” 
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: Lovely trLve 


At important moments like this... underarm protection must be complete. . 
Merely deodorizing is not enough. Underarm perspiration should be stopped and stay stopped. } 
Smart girls use FRESH Cream Deodorant because it really stops perspiration. 


Furthermore, with FresH you are assured of continuous protection. That’s because FRESH contains 


CREAM DEODORANT 
STOPS PERSPIRATION 


amazing ingredients which become reactivated ... and start to work all over again at those times 
when you need protection most. No other deodorant cream has ever made you this promise. 
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gaTH SOAP 
++ For head-to-toe protection use new FRESH Deodorant Bath Soap... prevents body perspiration odor 
/ I Y I I 


Qclelam’ 


yet mild and gentle... contains amazing new soap ingredient Hexachlorophene, reported in Reader’s Digest. 
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INTERNATIONAL | 
HARVESTER 


Refrigerators 


Exclusive with International Harvester! Gor- 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 






geous color comes to refrigerators, to make 





your kitchen sing with a gleaming color 

accent! ‘Ten brilliant colors to choose from 
—in cleverly designed, changeable door 
handle plaques to fit any color scheme. 


hs =| theyre domincered, | 


.and YEARS AHEAD! Chore-savers by the score! 
Spacious shelves of chrome or stainless steel! 
Pantry-Dor, Bottle Opener, Butter Keeper, full- 
width Freezers, Coldstream Crispers, Egg-O-Mat! 
Seven sizes, seven prices. See them, Now! 





International Harvester Company, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 





COPYRIGHT, 1951, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


International Harvester Also Builds Home Freezers... McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Industrial Power 
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N July, 1901, children by the hun- 
dreds rode the mule-pulled car- 
rousel in Central Park to the music 
of a hand organ playing Sweet Rosie 
_ O'Grady and In the Good Old Sum- 
mertime. Americans were reading 
| Kipling’s Kim and Frank Norris’ 
The Octopus. George M. Cohan 
| brightened vaudeville. A Chicago 
schoolboy completed a world tour 
in sixty days, beating Nellie Bly’s 
_ record by twelve days. 


And in the July, 1901, JourNaL 
Editor Bok complains about suspicious 
authors who load their manuscripts 
with bits of ribbon or strands of hair, or 
reverse the order of the pages, to make 
sure editors read them. Just like today. 


“It is false economy to wrap the ice 
in your refrigerator in woolen 
cloths,”” writes Maria  Parloa. 
“This preserves the ice but does 
not cool the refrigerator.”’ 


“The cheaper baby carriages have 
bodies of shellacked wicker, lined 
with cretonne, and have parasols of 
sateen or satin. They cost $10 up.” 


Party idea: “It is a good idea for 
anyone giving a soap-bubble party 
to practice the soap-bubble tricks, 
so as to be in a position to amuse 
the invited guests.” 


“As for hats, I dare not write of 
them,” reports Miss De Forest from 
Paris. “Only let me say that every 
one is flat and low, generally with 
two brims. Quills and currants and 
cherries make the trimmings.” 


— 
In this issue, the JOURNAL offers 
specifications for A Small House 
with Lots of Room. It has a pine- 
paneled living room (24 x 24’), 
dining room (16 x 28’), five bed- 
rooms, two baths, and costs $5835. 


An article with the intriguing title, 
Some People I Have Married, turns 
out to be written by New York City’s 
Reverend D. M. Steele. ; 


The International Sunshine Club 
requests money for ice during the 
summer. “You will enjoy your 
own cold glass of water ten times 
more if you have furnished one 
just like it for some invalid.” 
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al to marry Chris 


( VER on Broadway the o 
evening, at one of Paramou 
projection rooms, we sat with Geo 
Stevens watching the film he has 


rected so magnificentlyfrom Theodo) | (Y] S e If 


Dreiser’s An American Tragedy. Du 
this fall as A Place in the Sun—an 
worth waiting years to see. We spok 
of the picture’s close-ups—the closes 
ups we'd ever seen, of Elizabeth Taylo:, 
and Montgomery Clift (you can see 


tiny facial muscles twitch and a bead” herself 


of perspiration form on Monty’s fore- 
head)—and of how the JOURNAL, 
foremost among magazines, has for 
years now been developing the close- 
up illustrations; bringing people and 
objects right up to the reader. At any 
rate, don’t miss the picture. It will 
leave you limp. 


When George Rodger, photographer, 
and Jinx Witherspoon, ex-JOURNAL 
staffer, were in Africa getting the pic- 
ture of Albert Schweitzer for Harold 
E. Stassen’s article in this issue, Jinx 
wrote John Godfrey Morris here that 


GEORGE RODGER 





Jinx visits Doctor Schweitzer. 


she was enjoying the only available 
room with a shower. “Just came back 
from a short safari,’ her next letter 
started. ‘‘Found Stassen arrived and 
installed in my room. Now native boy 
lets me know whenever Stassen goes 
out to talk with Schweitzer, and I dart 
over and take a bath.” 


The feeling you get from the fascinat- 
ing boyhood part of the Duke of 
Windsor’s memoirs—of a_ sort of 
Spartan frugality in the upbringing 
of royalty—reminds us of an episode 
left. for some reason, out of The Little 
Princesses. As a little girl, Princess 
Elizabeth asked to borrow Crawfie’s 
handkerchief. When Crawfie asked 
why she didn’t use her own fresh one, 
the little princess exclaimed, “I’m like 
my father. I hate to start a new hand- 
kerchief.”’ ... How many men do you 
know who like to lend you the neatly 
folded one from their breast pocket? 


nanaged, 


By em- turous smile and threw open the door. 
ize of “But see!” exclaimed an excited woman, 
istrils | pushing him aside and giving the glaring 

. ”olchamber a friendly bow. “But see, 


When we read in a long . 
of breakfast habits that du. | re 
breakfast experiments, the men’ inade 
more fuss than the women about being 
hungry, and that both men and women 
did more work after eating regular 
breakfasts, we checked around the 
Workshop. What we discovered makes 
no sense. Some of the editors, men and 
women, work their hardest on a break- 
fast of a single cup of black coffee; 
others on a normal morning meal. But 
what we did learn to our surprise was 
that the two biggest-breakfasters of all 
were women, with Alice Blinn having 
large helpings of two fruits, of kidneys 
or kippered herring or chicken livers, 
of popovers or muffins with lots of 
marmalade, and coffee; and Mary Lea 
Page, fruit, bacon and eggs, English 
muffins, and coffee—‘‘And long before 
lunchtime I’m starving!”’ 


Our favorite story from Social Security 
registration day for household workers, 
on the first of May, was of Ruth 
Matthews’ part-time maid. It could only 
happen here. For when Ruth had drawn 
up Daisy's return, Ruth asked if all the 
other people who share Daisy’s services 
in the neighborhood had filed returns for 
her too. “Yes, ma’am,” Daisy replied, 
“all fifteen of ’em.” 


Standing near 
Ethel Merman at 
atheater benefit re- 
cently, we heard 
another side to our 
colorful lady Min- 
ister to Luxem- 
burg, Perle Mesta, 
who may or may 
not be the person 
Miss M. portrays in 
Call Me Madam. 
**You’d never know 
it,’ Ethel was say- 
ing, ‘‘but she’s 
written more than 
seven hundred per- 
sonal letters to 
mothers here of 
GI's in Europe.” 


This had no effect. A stout Frenchman 


with a red, beaming face gave her a rap- 


of room for everybody.” 





more French- 
often avel Here » day here 
in town on k veiing the home- 
furnishings ma.ket for new ideas. 
Wilhela Cushman and her fashion 
staff do a good hundred miles a week 
covering the dress market, not to men- 
tion their photographing on far-flung 
locations. ‘‘How many milgs a month 
do you walk, getting stories?’”’ we 
asked Hugh Kahler. *‘ More than you’d 
think,” he said. ‘““But why don’t you 
ask how many miles of manuscripts a 
month I read?” 


Marlene Dietrich’s appearance in 
slacks in 1934 is credited with zoom- 
ing the West Coast garment business 
50 per cent in 10 years. . . . Though 
only 15 per cent of married women 
living with their husbands were work- 
ing outside their homes in 1940, the 
number has risen to 23 per cent today. 
The average age of women workers 
has increased from twenty-six in 
1900 to thirty-six in 1950... . Eighty 
per cent of all automobile accidents 
are caused by twenty per cent of all 
drivers. . . . Two hundred thousand 
paper-backed books were sold in 
1937, but by 1950 the number had 
grown to two hundred million. 





U.S. Minister Mesta entertaining Gl’s in Luxemburg. 
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Mrs. Belchamber felt that 


was one problem 


Cressida .. . 
Afraid to marry, 
and with 


good reason. 





Christopher . . . 


The man 
Cressida loved 


but would not marry. 





he should solve himself 


RS. BELCHAMBER had managed, 


without much effort, to keep herself 


to herself all the way from Paris. By em- 


ploying her usual deterrents—a gaze of 


piercing dislike, a twitching of the nostrils 
as if scenting unpleasantness and, in ex- 
treme cases,*drawing back her head and 


she 





looking like a cobra about to strike 
had secured seclusion. And space. Her 
suiteases were on the rack, but her coat, 
traveling rug, books and papers were dis- 
posed upon the three vacant corner seats, 
while her crochet bag, her flask and travel- 
ing handbag occupied the middle ones. She 
was very comfortable. If the French had 
only known how to build trains that made 
less noise she would have gone as far as to 
say that she was enjoying her journey. 

She looked at her watch, saw that it was 
five o clock, and decided to pour herself a 
cup of tea at the next station. She put outa 
bony, beringed hand and took up her cro- 
chet bag, into which she had slipped some 
of her favorite biscuits. 

The train slowed and then stopped. She 
hoped that the flask would have kept the 
tea reasonably hot. She was about to un- 
screw the top when she paused, noting 
with displeasure that a large group of peo- 
ple had gathered at the door of the carriage 
with the obvious intention of entering. 

This, she felt, was gross impertinence. 
They could see that she was an elderly 
Englishwoman, traveling alone and just 
about to take her tea. To be invaded was 
intolerable. Mrs. Belchamber put the bis- 
cuits back in the crochet bag and prepared 
her first line of defense—the stony stare. 
Copyright, 1951, by Elizabeth Cadell. This is a condensed ver- 


sion of the novel soon to be published by William Morrow & 
Co.. Inc., under the title of Enter Mrs. Belchamber 


Cressidas refusal to marry Chris 


This had no effect. A stout Frenchman 
with a red, beaming face gave her a rap- 
turous smile and threw open the door. 

“But see!” exclaimed an excited woman, 
pushing him aside and giving the glaring 
Mrs. Belchamber a friendly bow. “But see, 
here is plenty of room for everybody.” 

“But see!” shouted two more French- 
men, poking their heads inside. “Here 
they will be comfortable.” 

Mrs. Belchamber understood French im- 
perfectly; in her forty years’ residence on 
the Continent she had found that English 
did perfectly well; but she did not need to 
hear the dreadful truth: her eyes told her 
that some, if not all, of these strangers pro- 
posed to foist themselves upon her. She 
made a last protest by seizing the door of 
the carriage and banging it firmly, leaving 
the intruders outside, but two more stout 
men threw it open again and, with an ex- 
cited burst of speech and charming smiles, 
ushered in two small boys in French sailor 
hats, a smaller girl in a modified version of 
the same headgear, three suitcases, a large 
toy boat, a cardboard box smelling strongly 
of cheese and apples, several overcoats 
and, finally, a larger suitcase. 

Mrs. Belchamber sat in her corner, her 
bony frame rigid and withdrawn. She saw 
the last piece of luggage stowed neatly, and 
realized that the crowd outside was 
bestowing vociferous farewells on the 
three children. A wave of horror swept 
over her: the three sailor hats were 
traveling alone. 

The train doors began to close. The fare- 
wells grew louder, The guard came up and 
raised a small horn to his lips to blow upon 


it the rude noise (Continued on Page 75) 


THE JOURNAL’S COMPLETE-IN-ONE-ISSUE CONDENSED NOVEL 
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GEORGE RODGER 


Schweitzer’s office is a simple frame room adjacent to 
his bedroom, open on three sides to the green world of Nature 


that surrounds him. The accent is on human sympathy. 
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“Which concept will ultimately 
prevail in our world of conflicting 


ideologies — disdain for” 






















life or reverence for life?” 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN 


President, University of Pennsylvania 


ee 


1 HAVE met the kindest man in the world and I have met the 
most ruthless man in the world. One is, in my opinion, the 
greatest living philosopher. The other is the most powerful living | 
ruler. They are Dr. Albert Schweitzer, of Africa, and Marshal 
Joseph Stalin, of Russia. 

One is a living symbol of the ideals, the humanitarianism and 
the philosophy of our way of life. The other is the personal em- 
bodiment of the goals, the force and the ideology of the Com- 
munist way of life. 

The circumstances and surroundings of my conferences with 
each of these two men are interesting and provide deeply signifi- 
cant contrasts. 

I met Dr. Albert Schweitzer on a small, grass-covered jungle — 
air strip in the heart of French Equatorial Africa in the course — 
of my recent journey through Asia and Africa and around the 
world. From the regular airlines stop in Léopoldville, in the | 
Belgian Congo, I flew in a Sabena DC-3 to Libreville, the capital 
of Gabon Province, a distance of six hundred miles. There I was 
met by the able French Governor of Gabon, Pierre Pelieu, and | 
flew with him in an old trimotored German-made Junkers plane | 
to Lambaréne, ninety miles up on the Ogowe River. 

As I stepped off the plane, Doctor Schweitzer advanced, ex- | 
tended his hand, and said simply, “I am Albert Schweitzer.” A 
white jungle helmet covered his gray, Einsteinlike hair and 
shaded his furrowed and expressive face. One of the nurses of his 
hospital, Miss Emma Haussknecht, stood by as interpreter, and 
forty or fifty African natives of all ages were gathered at the edge 
of the airstrip. After he had greeted the French governor and | 
had been introduced to Robert Matteson, my assistant, who ac- 
companied me around the world, and to others who joined us | 
at Léopoldville, I climbed into a waiting jeep with Doctor | 
Schweitzer, and off we went over a rough jungle road down to the | 
river. A launch ride past natives in dugout canoes through | 
beautiful stretches of heavy timber ended at his hospital. 

| had met Marshal Stalin in April, 1947, during my journey 
through Europe and Russia. (Ed. note: Mr. Stassen reported this 
interview with Stalin fully in the Lapres’ Home Journat for July, | 
1947.] I was taken to his office, in the center of the Kremlin, by | 
Sergei Kondrashov, our Russian guide, for an appointment at | 
eleven p.M. When I entered he stepped out from behind his | 
desk, and through his interpreter, Pavlov, said, “How do you} 
do?” It was a simple acknowledgment of my presence in a} 
sparsely furnished room. But reaching that spot was not siynple. 












We approached Stalin at night through the guarded gates of 
he walled Kremlin, past electric eyes and alarm bells, through a 
reen of secret police, and down long, patrolled, zigzag corri- 
lors. We approached Schweitzer in the open day, in a setting of 
iver and sky and virgin forest, with the towering mahogany, 
koume and oil-palm trees as the only guards, and the weaver 
irds, the parrots and the monkeys as the only alarm bells. 
Stalin’s office is really his prison, deep in the heart of the 
<remlin fortress, austere and unadorned except for pictures of 
he revolutionists Lenin, Marx and Engels, and the Czarist mili- 
vary heroes Kutuzov and Suvorov. There are no windows, but 
one is fully conscious of the Red Square and Lenin’s tomb just a 
olock away. The accent is on death and war and ruthless power. 

Schweitzer’s office is a simple frame room adjacent to his bed- 
room, open on three sides to the green world of Nature that sur- 
rounds him. It is shared by two small antelope, a cat, a kitten, a 
bird, a small organ, and books on philosophy and theology. The 
numerous buildings of the hospital and the broad river are in 
plain view. The accent is on life and friendliness and human sym- 
pathy. 

Both men are in their seventies. Stalin was born on December 
21, 1879, in the village of Gori, in Georgia in the south of the 
Soviet Union. Schweitzer was born on January 14, 1875, in 
Kaysersburg, Alsace, then a part of Germany, now of France. 
_ Stalin is the son of a shoemaker who was the son of Georgian 
peasants. Stalin’s mother, Ekaterina, was a girl of similar hum- 
ble origin. She was a pious Greek Catholic, and she worked as a 
washerwoman to eke out the low income of her husband. 

Determined that her son should have a better life than her 
husband, she sent him at the age of nine to the Ecclesiastical 
School at Gori, which he attended for six years, from 1888 to 
1894. In October, 1894, he matriculated at the Theological Sem- 
mary in Tiflis. Because his mother, now a widow, had no money 
for his education at the seminary, the headmaster of the Gori 
school and a local priest obtained a scholarship for him. 

In August of 1898, while at the seminary, Stalin joined his 
first secret socialist organization, and it was then that he first read 
a copy of Karl Marx’s Das Kapital. Though studying for the 
priesthood, he was planning revolution, and on May 29, 1899, he 
was expelled from the seminary for what he himself later stated 
was the propagation of Marxism. In 1901, while he was employed 
as a clerk at the Tiflis Observatory and vigorously carrying on his 
socialist activities, his room was raided by the Czarist police, who 
sought to arrest him. He fled, and for the next fifteen years lived 
under false names and with spurious passports, an active under- 
sround worker for the revolution. 

He met Lenin for the first time at the end of 1905 at Tammer- 
fors, Finland. In April, 1906, he attended a Stockholm socialist 
confe “ence; and in May, 1907, he took part ina similar London 
confe ence and there met Trotsky. He spent a total of seven years 
either in prison for socialist and underground activity, or on his 
way to or in Siberia. During this period his many revolutionary 
articles attracted the attention of Lenin, who placed him on the 
- Committee of the (Continued on Page 129) 
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Stalin’s office is really his prison, deep in the heart 


of the Kremlin fortress, austere and unadorned. There are 


no windows. The accent is on ruthless power. 
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In October, 1949, General Melville A. Goodwin became 
man-of-the-hour because of news stories about an incident 
in Berlin which could have brought war. I, Sidney Skelton, 
a “well-known commentator.” was asked by Army Public 
Relations to help with Mel’s publicity beeause ’'d known 
him briefly during my Army days. I was the one, in fact, 
back in 1945, who introduced him to Dottie Peale, a vital. 
ambitious woman, head of the Peale Publishing house. 
when she toured the battle areas in France with a group of 
writers. Now that the General was famous, I hoped no one 
would mention Dottie. Phil Bentley, shrewd and able mag- 
azine writer, was to do the definitive article on Mel. I 
invited Phil. his researcher, Miss Fineholt, the General and 
Mrs. Goodwin, and Colonel Flax all up to the new place 
which Helen and I had bought in Connecticut. There they 
could do the interviewing in comfort, and Gilbert Frary, 
my boss, hoped for good publicity for me. The General be- 
gan to tell the story of his small-town background, the 
Decoration Day parade which first inspired him to be a 
soldier, his school days with Muriel (later to be Mrs. 
Goodwin), the Sunday-school picnic when he first kissed 
her on the cheek. Phil and I found all this like something 
out of Horatio Alger—almost too simple to believe, but 
oddly moving too. Mel Goodwin seemed to be a man dedi- 
cated to his career, honest and uncomplicated, in a com- 
plicated world. Yet when he asked about Dottie and the 
wartime acquaintanceship seemed about to be renewed, 
I worried. Next morning we gathered again for the Gen- 
eral to continue his story. 


ISS FINEHOLT and Philip Bentley and Colonel 

Flax were waiting in the library, and when we 
appeared they all stood up. It was natural for the 
colonel to do so, but I was surprised to see Miss Fine- 
holt and Phil Bentley snap into it, too, exactly as 
though they were troops. 

“Please don’t get up,” the General said. “I’m 
sorry if | kept you waiting.’ He was not very sorry. 
He was only acknowledging a military courtesy, and 
he immediately sat down in his chair by the fireplace. 


“Well, let’s go,” he said. “Where were we?” 

“You were starting up to Nashua to see that 
congressman,” Phil Bentley said. 

“Oh, yes,” the General said, “Congressman Francis 
J. Garrity. I didn’t want to tell my folks what I was 
going to do. Father was talking college, now that | 
was finishing high school. I told him I couldn’t work 
in the store that day because I had promised to take 
Muriel to Nashua to the movies, which was tech- 
nically true. It’s funny what a big town Nashua 


seemed like.” 


Melville was seventeen then. Although he had an- 
other inch to grow and his hands were too big for his 
wrists and his feet too big for his ankles, he wasn’t so 
badly set up for his age. He had worn a blue suit 
again, but it was his own and not a hand-me-down. 
He had brushed his hair carefully, using some soap to 
keep it down. If his overcoat was not new—it was a 
brown overcoat of Harry’s—at least his dark green 
felt hat was. When he saw Muriel crossing the square, 
he wished she had not wanted to go with him, because 
itmeant that he would have to pretend that he was the 
hero of one of those West Point stories. At least he 
was familiar fictionally with the mechanics of getting 
into the Point. 

“Oh, Melville,” Muriel said, “you forgot your 
rubbers, and you'll get your feet sopping wet. But 
anyway, you look slick.” 

He was pleased that Muriel thought so. Muriel 
looked pretty slick herself. She was at least the next 
prettiest girl in high school. She had borrowed her 
mother’s coat with the squirrel collar. 

The two o’clock ear still had the stuffy, over- 


heated smell of the Nashua (Continued on Page 52) 
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“What's so funny?” he asked. “Just you,” she said, 
“looking as though you weren't real. 
Is it against the rules for you to kiss a gir 
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bul supose she deel ? 


HE had not been married very long when the 


baby was due to arrive—ten months, to be 
exact—and she was still a little surprised to be mar- 
ried at all, and quite surprised by the fact of the 
baby. By now, of course, it showed just terribly, 
and people smiled indulgently at her whenever she 
walked down the street. Sometimes they would ask 
her what she and Peter were going to name it— 
Mary, after herself, if it was a girl, or Peter Junior? 
And Mary would look at them, appalled, because 
the thought of this jumping jack within her actually 
being human and needing a name seemed ridiculous. 

She did not feel motherly toward it at all. Peter 
said it was because she was so young, whereas he, 
being older, felt very fatherly. Mary said he ought 
to—twenty-eight was middle-aged, after all. She 
herself was twenty, a good age to be a bride, but 
apparently a bad age to be a good potential mother. 
Only sometimes she had a feeling that being 
motherly had nothing to do with age, but she did 
not confess this feeling to Peter. 

In the beginning it had been fun. She would tell 
people that she and Peter were expecting a baby, 
and the people would look at her trim figure and 
lovely face and say, “Not really! I can’t believe it.” 
But now she didn’t have to tell anyone, and the 
compliments about her radiant beauty and wonder- 
ful carriage were only memories. Almost every day 
Peter told her she was beautiful, but that didn’t 


count exactly because Peter was her husband, and 








it was part of his job to say nice things. Missing the 
spoken compliments wasn’t so bad; it was missing 
the unspoken ones that hurt Mary. Until now, 
she could not remember ever being the kind of 
woman men looked at and then looked away from. 
It was a dreadful feeling and she began to have 
sympathy for wallflowers and ugly women, and a 
good deal of pity for herself. 

“Maybe if it had more personality,” Peter said 
one evening in a worried voice, “you wouldn't feel 
so unmotherly.” 

He picked up one of the baby presents that had 
arrived at the house that day. Unwrapping the 
tissue, he took out an infinitesimal sweater with 
felt letters sewed on it reading, “Michigan State, 
1972.” He held the little sweater against his chest 
and it looked like a misplaced pocket. 

“Is that supposed to give the baby personality?” 
Mary asked sourly. “It just makes me think of it 
as a dwarf.” 

“Not it,” Peter said. “Him, or her. Gives the 
child a little character.”” He turned and picked up 
the card that accompanied the sweater. “From your 
mother,” he said. ““Now there’s a woman after my 
own heart. She thinks of the baby as a person.” 

‘Naturally,’ Mary said. “‘After all, she’s always 
been a mother.” And she did not laugh with Peter. 

Peter managed to erase the smile from his face. 
‘Do you ever thank her,’ he asked, “for the 
present ee (Continued on Page 67) 
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It’s as if I didn’t exist, 


she thought for the thousandth time. 












All any of them care about 
is this jumping jack of a baby. 
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SOMETHING SPECIALI 


You owe it to yourself, now and then, to indulge in a dress that is sheer 
fun ... one that is uniquely your own. You recognize it at 
sight, wear it for years for special occasions. Midsummer is the time 


for it. Color is its essence. The fashion of aprons, stoles and 





Tapering crepe faille pajamas, sashes gives it particular importance this year. e By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 


long sash. By Clare Potter. 





Glamour separates—blue felt circular skirt with silk jersey top, This pale green silk honan by Clare Potter becomes a personality dress be- 
trimmed with braid and tassels, a seasonless fashion. By Carrie Munn. cause of its mulberry grosgrain-ribbon sash, boutonniere, big straw hat. 





Afternoon apron in printed sheer cotton, worn over a Batik cotton, a dress in lovely colors, to make you feel and look different. To wear with gold 
ruffly white batiste dress and petticoat. By Carrie Munn. jewelry, straw pumps, and a band of straw across the neckline. Dress by Carrie Munn. 





WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Pale mauve linen by Clare Potter, with a bouton- Tropical-fruit organdy with sequins—apron is separate. Cot- Two-piece African cotton with sequins. 
| 
niere designed for it. Hat by Peggy Buchanan. ton sateen petticoat is attached to blouse. By Iva Karstens. By Polly Hornburg. Fringed woo! stole. | 
) ; } 
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He knew what happened to relatives of men in trouble with the poe, Even Kath must mat 


E drove along the familiar country 
road and there was a song in his 


heart. It started after he left the home of 


Mrs. Preston, where he had gone to pick 
up the chest of drawers to repair. Mrs. 
Preston said the chest had been in her 
family for two hundred years. In this 
very house. 

“That is good,” he declared, and she 
smiled at his words. She thought them 
foreign, he knew, just as he was. She did 
not know how true, how good it was. 
Carefully he hefted the chest into his 
truck. “Today is Monday. Thursday, | 
bring it.” 

He lifted his hat to her and drove off. 
The song started shortly after, not on his 
lips but inside himself, filling him with a 
deep joy. His mother had sung it to him 
when he was a child and her mother had 
sung it to her. A few months from now he 
would sing it to his child. To Thaddeus 
Kubaczik, Jr., if it was a boy, to Catherine 
Kubacezik, if it was a girl. Kathi said they 
must give the child an American name 
and she was right. 

He drove carefully along the narrow 
winding road. Around the curve would be 
the Jessup place, where old Mr. Jessup sat 
on his porch, sunning himself, watching 
the cars go by. 

He heard it almost before he saw it. A 
shout—a car coming toward him on the 
curve at full speed. Then it came, a crash 
and a tearing, and the sounds filled him 
with panic. His foot went down on the 
accelerator and he drove on for a mad 
moment before sanity returned and, with 
screeching brakes, he stopped the car. He 
climbed out of the truck and saw that its 
left headlight was smashed and_ the 
fender below it twisted. Two men were 
striding toward him and he went to meet 
them. They were young, expensively 
dressed, and they shouted things at him 
that he couldn’t completely understand, 






but their anger and fury were clear. 
Wordlessly, he followed them to their 
car, a low-slung convertible. Its side was 
dented in, the windows smashed. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked numbly. 

“No, small thanks to you, you fool! Hit 
and run! You'll pay for this!” 

Silently he put his hands into his 
pockets to hide their shaking. 

“Did you hear what I said? You'll pay 
for this!” 

“T hear what you say,” Thaddeus an- 
swered. “I will pay.” 

“Are you insured?” 

“No, I am sorry. But I will pay.” 

The man looked him over with some- 
thing like contempt in his eyes. Thaddeus 
knew what he saw. A little man in shabby 
clothes, a foreign little man with hair al- 
most white and brown eyes showing fear. 

“You'll pay all right.” The man turned 
to his friend. “I’m going into this house 
to call the state police.” 

“No. Please, no. Do not call the po- 
lice,” Thaddeus pleaded in a rush of 
frightened words. “I will pay, I tell you. I 
will pay. [ will sell the truck. Do not call 
the police. Please.” He put a trembling 
hand on the man’s sleeve, but the man 
shook him off and strode toward old Mr. 
Jessup’s house. 

“May I use your telephone to call the 
state police?” 

“No need,” Mr. Jessup answered. 
“Just called ’em myself. They'll be here 
any minute.” 

“You call the police?” Thaddeus 
asked, his voice choked. 

“Always do,” replied the old man. 
“More accidents on this danged curve. 
They ought to pay me for reportin’ ’em.” 

“He said he’d pay for the damage,”’ the 
man declared angrily. “He won’t get 
away with it.” 

“I say I pay,”’ Thaddeus repeated dully. 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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By ANN BATCHELDER 


ERE we are, as you all know, prac- 

tically in the middle of summer. I 
think, every year, that when we reach 
this point we're heading as fast as a 
trotting horse on a good dry track, to- 
ward fall and another bout with search- 
ing winds and the rustle of dying leaves. 
But—July is also the month when we 
celebrate our most significant holiday. 
That’s the Fourth—the day when Fate 
stood smiling at the breastworks, to 
whisper in the ears of our great Found- 
ing Fathers the prophecy of greatness 
still to come. That was Independence 
Day. The first Fourth of July. And ev- 
ery Fourth we have a little ceremony 
when the flag is raised. We gather at 
the flagpole, stand at attention and sa- 
lute, then we sing, our not overtrained 
voices breaking into the song of birds, 
the first verse of The Star-Spangled 


Banner 





somehow we skip the rest. 
And at sunset the ceremony goes into 
reverse. The neighbors may think we're 
all a little “‘tetched,”” but we have quite 
an audience of the kindergarten crowd. 
They're learning. They are seeing Old 
Glory with new eyes. They've got 
something to report. And every one of 
them has a hot doughnut—with sugar 
on it. Can it be it’s the doughnuts and 
not the flag raising that has held them? 
Could be. 

Vacations and company. But, to 
get along now to what we're here for, 
there’s another thing that comes along 
in July, and that’s company. You think 


you are all set for a simple supper and 


an easy, lazy day, when the gravel in 
the driveway crunches and up the long 
drive comes a car—and the next thing 
you know there’s company. Company 
for dinner. You didn’t expect them, but 
are glad to see them just the same. 
They aren’t fussy and you've been 
friends a long time. Company—and 
what'll we have? There’s a lovely des- 
sert anyway—made it yesterday and 
set it away in the refrigerator for a treat 
for a birthday that takes place tomor- 
row. And there’s a first course the fam- 
ily likes on hot days that’s ready too. 
So what's the worry? There are things 
to do with and not too much to do, so 
let’s get at it. 

Family favorite. Every family has 
favorites. Boys and girls, the hard- 
working and golf-playing husband. 
You yourself are not immune from 
sniffing and smelling as you come home, 
and “What's mom got for dinner?” is 
as common as the weather report for 
the next day. And much more satisfy- 
ing. not to say reliable. 

Well, here’s a first course all made 
last night and ready as rain, but no fam- 
ily on earth can smell that on the fire. 
That’s a hidden secret. And here it is: 


GRAPEFRUIT IN LEMON JELLY 
Peel and separate into sections 2 large 
erapefruit. Soften 2 envelopes unflavored 
gelatin in 54 cup cold water. Add 73 
14 teaspoon salt. 2 cups 
boiling water and stir until dissolved. 
Add 25 cup lemon juice and chill until 
this side of “set.” Nice and thickish, 

Continued on Page 120 
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Ellen had Walter’s number right from the start. 


In fact. that was the trouble. By SHIRLEY JACKSON 


PROBLEM of some importance, certainly, these 
days, is that of anger. When one half of the 
worldis angry at the other half, or one half of a nation 
is angry at the rest, or one side of town feuds with the 
other side, it is hardly surprising, when you stop to 
think about it, that so many people lose their tempers 
with so many other people. Even if, as in this case, 
they are two people not usually angry, two people 
whose lives are obscure and whose emotions are 
gentle, whose smiles are amiable and whose voices are 
more apt to be cheerful than raised in fury. Two peo- 
ple, in other words, who would much rather be 
friends than not and who yet, for some reason, per- 
haps chemical or sociological or environmental, enter 
upon a mutual feeling of dislike so intense that only a 
very drastic means can bring them out of it. 
Take two such people: 
Ellen Webster was what is referred to among her 
friends as a “sweet” girl. She had pretty, soft hair and 


dark, soft eyes, and she dressed in soft colors and wore 
frequently a lovely old-fashioned brooch which had 
belonged to her grandmother. Ellen thought of her- 
self as a very happy and very lucky person, because 
she had a good job, was able to buy herself a fair num- 
ber of soft-colored dresses and skirts and sweaters and 
coats and hats; she had, by working hard at it eve- 
nings, transformed her one-room apartment from a 
bare, neat place into a charming little refuge with her 
sewing basket on the table and a canary at the window; 


she had a reasonable conviction that someday, per- 


haps soon, she would fall in love with a nice young. 
man and they would be married and Ellen would de- 
vote herself wholeheartedly to children and baking 
cakes and mending socks. This not-very-unusual situ- 
ation, with its perfectly ordinary state of mind, was a 
source of great happiness to Ellen. She was, in a 
word, not one of those who rail against their fate, 


who live in sullen (Continued on Page 124) 
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**Good morning,” said Ellen brightly. 


so sorry to disturb you at this hour.” 





I I came from a country lawyer’s fam- 
ily. I loved the law. (I learned better 
later.) But when I read, several years 
ago, Bellamy Partridge’s COUNTRY LAW- 
YER, nostalgia had me by the throat, and 
memory took me by the hand and led 
me back along the devious ways of courts 
and judges and juries and brought to 
mind the friendly firebrands of my youth. 
Now Bellamy has come through with 
another book that makes the heart beat 
faster, the tears lie closer to the eyelids 
and the laughter, unbecoming, maybe, 
rise in the throat. It’s SALAD Days, an 
unforgettable memory book, an album 
to be treasured. Read it. And don’t for- 
get I told you. 


2 Step-on-il item: Make enough brown 
hot toast to go round. Keep it hot too. 
Cover each buttered slice with hot spiced 
and sweetened green-apple sauce and 
crisp bacon. Don’t stand around gossip- 
ing, but get these to the breakfast table 
but fast. See what ‘“step on it’? means? 


3B Rice note: Cook rice in chicken broth 
or beef bouillon or consommé instead of water. Add a 
little color with a dash of paprika. 


# Blueberry season, and time for blueberry muffins. 
This year I’m making my favorite muffins with brown 
sugar this way. Try it, and you’ll know why. 

» Receipt: Mix 1 beaten egg with 14 cup dark brown 
sugar, 14 cup milk and 1!% cups flour sifted with 14 
teaspoon salt and 1 tablespoon baking powder. Add 1 
tablespoon melted butter and 1 to 114 cups blueber- 
ries, floured. Bake in well-greased muffin pans 12 min- 
utes in a hot oven (425° F.). 


6 A nice little dessert dish is this. Having achieved a 
batch of chocolate cupcakes—mixes make them easy — 
split them and fill with vanilla-flavored whipped cream 
with a big walnut meat in the center. 


Z Quick sea-food bisque for those who vacation far 
from the sandy beaches: Combine 1 can condensed pea 
soup, 1 can tomato soup and 2 soup cans top milk or 
light cream. Add a pinch of basil, and 1 can crab meat. 
Heat, season and serve at once. 


% What is so rare as a good tea punch? You answer 
and I'll give you one. Start with this and double and 
triple or whatever to get the quantity you need. 


9 So, take a cup of very strong hot tea. Add 14 cup 
sugar, the same of lemon juice and 34 cup orange 
juice. Add 1 can apricot nectar. Chill well. Before 
serving, add 1 pint chilled ginger ale. Pour over ice in 
the punch bowl. Garnish with lemon slices and sprigs 
of mint. And it’s a cool comfort on a hot day. 


10 Cool, colorful and tasty—for a summer luncheon: 
Make upa packaged lime-flavored gelatin, substituting 
14 cup fresh lime juice for part of water. Add 1 cup 
small green seedless grapes. Mold. Serve on lettuce. 
Il Serve with a dressing made with 14 mayonnaise, 
2¢ sour cream, salt and sugar to taste, and a few 
sliced strawberries folded in. 

12 Hot ripe olives make the last divine touch to sweet- 
bread and chicken dishes. As a garnish, ‘of course. 
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Sampler made by the patient fingers 
of Eliza Jefferes, aged 12, in 1796.* 


1:3 Like to spruce things up a bit? Well, try this with 
a soup or salad. Cut strips of bread and brush them 
with butter or margarine. Sprinkle liberally with 
caraway seed and toast to a crisp brown in the oven. 
Better hot, good any way. 


14 Now, for a garnish for ham or chicken or chops, 
cut ripe bananas into small pieces. Dip them in 
evaporated milk, roll in crushed corn flakes and fry in 
deep, hot fat just a minute or two. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and serve with lemon wedges. 


15 From an old cookbook: “Lobsters have become very 
popular among certain classes, but only the most ex- 
perienced cooks should be allowed to prepare them. 
The wise housekeeper will eschew this most indigest- 
ible of fish altogether from her kitchen.’’ And we were 
right on the point of making you more lobster- 
conscious. Life is like that. 


16 Try this the next time you make a lemon pie: Just 
add grated lemon rind to a packaged lemon-pie filling. 
Adds that certain something. 


17 From the Danes come many open-faced sand- 
wiches. This was named for Hans Christian Andersen. 
Spread slices of rye bread, well buttered, with liver 
paté. Top with slices of crisp bacon, thin slices of 
tomato and a sprinkle of horse-radish. 


1% And this is the Danes’ idea of a July dessert. Mine 
too. The name of this treasure is R6dgr6d. (You trans- 
late as you go along.) It’s made with currants—the 
kind that grow on bushes—and raspberries. This is 
how you make a ROédgr6éd: 


19 Save out the finest raspberries. Then mash equal 
quantities of raspberries and currants and cook with 
a little sugar to get out all the juice. Strain and 
thicken the juice with cornstarch and cook to a 
sauce consistency. Not too thick. Like very heavy 
cream, you know. Cool it. Fold in the raspberries you 
kept aside, and serve very cold, with heavy cream. 


20 One more simple little appetizer also 
brought from Denmark by my co-work- 
ers who travel far afield. Just spread 
salty crackers with ripe Camembert 


cheese and sprinkle with finely chopped 
radishes. 


21 Here’s something: Make up a fine 
receipt of doughnuts. Cut them out very 
small and fry—as you ought to fry 
doughnuts. Roll them in powdered sugar 
and cinnamon. Serve hot with coffee. By 
the young fry, these are called, of all 
things, Shmoos. Wonderful for picnics— 
say, what 7s another name for picnic? 


22 Where they like barbecues, they’re 
crazy about barbecues. If you are one of 
the cult, just get yourself some fine, fresh 
salmon steaks—a slice for each. Brush 
them with the barbecue sauce of your 
choice and broil until the salmon is done. 
Season and pass more sauce. Garnish 
with cress and lemon quarters. 


2:8 Up where I came from, they used to 
have a saying about an extra-good cook. 
They'd say, for instance, ‘‘Mehitabel Jones has a 
faculty for cherry pie.’’ Or baked beans or apple fritters 
or whatever. Pretty expressive, don’t you think? 


24 Like oysters, a shortcake tastes better—to me, 
anyway—1n its real season. But remember cake doesn’t 
make a shortcake. It’s short baking-powder-biscuit 
dough that makes a real shortcake. Have it hot, too, 
and the berries stone cold. And the cream real cream. 
Am I glad it’s shortcake time again! 


25 For supper some night, provide a baked-bean 
rarebit. Add a chopped green pepper to a can of baked 
beans, put in tomato catchup to taste and heat well 
in the oven. When ready to serve, pour a generous rare- 
bit, very hot, over the beans and serve quickly with 
brown bread. It may sound crazy, but it’s awful good. 


26 A friend reports that pickled beets, served hot, 
make an excellent relish. Particularly good with fish. 


27 Something the bobby-sox set adores, also their 
elders. Soften vanilla ice cream a little and fold into 
it a cup of crushed chocolate-covered molasses chips. 
Then refreeze it in the refrigerator. 


2% A club sandwich is so called because most clubmen 
prefer ham and cheese on rye, but a little horse-radish 
spread on the tomato in a club sandwich is like a dol- 
lar in the collection plate. Pleasantly surprising. 


29 Toasted cheese rolls are good eating with soup or 
salad. Split French rolls in two; dip in half cream and 
half milk, then dip in grated Parmesan cheese; place 
under broiler until golden brown. Serve immediately. 
For 6 rolls—1 cup milk and cream and 44 cup cheese. 


30 If you’re packing the picnic basket with fried 
chicken or chicken sandwiches, it’s a good idea to tuck 
in a jar of jellied cranberry sauce. 


31 I should have credit for not mentioning the weather 
once. Haven’t even hinted about it. Haven’t said a 
word about the bees or the hummingbirds or the smell 
of new-mown hay. But, if you don’t mind, I am going 
to make one observation at this time. And I don’t ex- 
pect anyone to dispute me about it either. It’s hot. 
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S° often your own 


good sense about 
ANNE MARSHALL ee KS 5) ee 
Director Home Economics feeding your family 


Campbell Soup Company well is confirmed by 





nutrition experts. 
| Take meals in hottest weather, for 
instance! The happy answer is to plan 
them cool, easy and tasty. Quick sand- 
wiches, crisp salads or cold desserts, icy 
drinks .. . and one hot dish! 
Yes, that one hot dish of summer meals 
_is just what food experts suggest. And for 
the one hot dish, what is more beautifully 
suited than a bowl of tempting soup? 
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... make it the One Hot Dish 


of summer lunches and family suppers 
BY Jeune Marshall 


Soup has everything ... from the nutri- 
tionist’s point of view as well as from your 
family’s. It’s nourishing and delicious 
... gives real lift to lagging appetites. Easy 
to digest and simple to prepare (4 min- 
utes from opener to table—you and your 
kitchen stay cool) ! 

By contrast, soup makes cold dishes 
taste so much better. And in these days, 
as always, condensed soup is a good food 
buy. There’s variety to suit everyone’s 
taste... if you keep your soup shelf well 
stocked. So plan summer meals around 
soup... and stay cool doing it! 
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TEMPTING TRAY FOR A SUMMER DAY 


Out on the porch—some shady spot! Enjoy this 


grand main dish—cream of celery soup. Crisp 
garden-cut celery...extra-heavy cream. It’s 


always summer-right! 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Ham and Potato Salad 


Iced Tea 
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Sunshine, fresh air, exercise, and relax- 
ation are essential to good health. Now 
that the summer months are here, doctors 
urge everyone to take full advantage of 
the opportunity for outdoor activities. 

Summer holidays, however, are often 
marred by accidents and injuries. That is 
why it is important to know first aid and 
other measures that may help prevent 





When swimming—be sure to take 
proper precautions when swimming or 
playing in the water, as drowning from 
these causes claims many lives each year. 
Do not swim alone—or too soon after 
eating. Obey all warning signs—especially 
those regarding diving or swimming too 
far from the shore. It is also wise to safe- 
guard your children by teaching them 
how to swim early in life. 
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When motoring — constantly watch 
other cars on the road. This may help you 
avoid an accident, even if other drivers 
do something wrong. By watching traffic 
carefully, it is often possible to anticipate 
situations that might lead to an accident. 
Take every precaution for your own pro- 
tection when you see others violating the 
Tules of safe driving. 





When camping—watch out for poi- 
son ivy, to which 2 out of 3 adults are 
sensitive. Remember the old adage— 
“leaves three, let it be.”” Also be on guard 
against other poisonous plants, such as 
poison oak and poison sumac. Be pre- 
pared for all minor injuries—such as cuts 
and burns—by including a first aid kit in 
your equipment. 
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serious crippling . . . perhaps even save 
someone’s life. 

It is well to remember that if an acci- 
dent occurs and there is any doubt about 
the seriousness of the injury, the only safe 
thing to do is—call the doctor at once. 
Here are some other precautions that 
everyone may take for summer health 
and safety. 


When sunning—remember that the 
sun is strong “medicine” and that sun- 
burn causes an annual loss of several 
million work days. So, take the sun in 
small doses—about 10 minutes the first 
day, 20 the second. Sunburn usually can 
be prevented by applying a “‘sun-protec- 
tive” preparation to the skin before expo- 
sure. However, to protect yourself against 
sunstroke or heatstroke, always avoid 
long, direct exposure to the sun. 





When exercising—makesure that you 
do not overdo any form of physical activ- 
ity to which you are unaccustomed. The 
best rule, if in doubt, is to check with 
your doctor about week-end and vaca- 
tion activities. He will advise you about 
the kind and amount of exercise that will 
be safe and beneficial. In any event, avoid 
excessive fatigue. 





When starting on a trip—make cer- 
tain that your car is in good condition 
before starting on a summer outing. 
Brakes, steering mechanism, lights, tires 
and other vital parts should be thoroughly 
inspected. Remember, too, that the older 
your car gets, the more carefully it should 
be checked mechanically. 


First aid courses are given in most communities by the American 
Red Cross. Taking these courses will help prepare you to act quickly 


and efficiently in case of accidental injury. 





Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 751-J, **First 
Aid.” 
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City 





MELVILLE GOODWIN USA 


(Continued from Page 39) 


car in winter. They sat side by side on one 
of the red plush cross seats in the middle. 

“Now, Melly,”’ Muriel said, “what are 
you going to tell him?” 

“Don’t call me ‘Melly,’’’ Melville said. 
He was feeling nervous already. ‘I’m going 
to tell him I want to go to the Point, and I 
don’t see why you want to go with me.” He 
was pleased that already he could refer 
easily and casually to that great institution 
as ‘the Point.” 

“Don’t you want me to go with you?” 
Muriel asked. 

“T didn’t say I didn’t want you to,” he 
answered. ‘I said I don’t see why you want 
Tons 

“Tf I don’t go with you,” Muriel said, 
“you might get shy.” 

He wished she wouldn’t act so much as 
though he belonged to her right there in the 
trolley car, and it was not going to be any 
help having her watching him get shy. 

“Just look him in the eye,’’ Muriel said, 
“and tell him that you want an appointment 
for West Point. Remember, he’s there to do 
what people ask him.” 

Perhaps Muriel was partly right. If con- 
gressmen did not often do what their con- 
stituents wanted, they always enjoyed being 
asked. Mr. Garrity was the only congressman 
of whom Melville Goodwin had ever asked 
patronage or favor. 

Mr. Garrity’s office was on the second floor 
of a business block on the main street. It con- 
sisted of an outer waiting room witha typist’s 
desk and a small private room in back. As 
they stood in the corridor in front of the 
ground-glass door marked ‘Francis J. Gar- 
rity, Attorney at Law,” it had suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he had not thought of any 
way of explaining Muriel. 

“Well,” Muriel whispered, ‘“‘aren’t you 
going to knock?” 

“Maybe you’d better wait outside,’”’ he 
said. 


“ Wauat would people think,” she asked, 
“if they saw me waiting there alone?”’ 

He wanted to ask what people would think 
if they went in together, but he could not 
very well argue there with Muriel. He turned 
the knob of the door without knocking and 
walked in, 

At the end of the outer room a red- 
headed, freckle-faced girl was pounding on 
a typewriter. 

“Is Mr. Garrity home?’’ Melville asked. 

With a slight sensation of nausea he real- 
ized that he had meant to say “‘in”’ instead 
of “home.” 


““He’s not home; he’s inside,” the 
headed girl said. “Did you want to 
him?” 

He nodded. “I want to ask him about ¢ 
ting into West Point,”’ he said. 

“Well, all right,” the girl said. “Take 
your coat and sit down. Is this your sis 
with you?” 

Melville felt his face turn beet red. 

“I’m not his sister,’’ Muriel said. “] ; 
rode up with him on the trolley from 
lowell. He’s going to take me to the moy 
pictures when he gets through with th 

“Oh,” the girl said. ‘‘ They don’t have y 
tures down there, do they, in Hallowell? 


No,” Muriei answered, and she gigg! 
“they don’t have anything in Hallowell. 
name is Melville Goodwin. He reads ab 
history and battles and he’s very good 
algebra and geometry. His father owns 
drugstore. My name is Muriel Reece. 
father is vice-president of the hat facto 
isn’t much; there are three vice-presiden 

Then Melville finally found his yo 
“Say,” he said, ‘can I see Mr. Garrity? 

“Oh,” the girl said, ‘‘you’d look kine 
cute in a uniform, all over buttons. If I 
you get one of those uniforms, will you ¢ 
me a button?” 

“Tl see he gives you one,’’ Muriel 
“T guess I didn’t get your name.” 

“Tt’s Flynn,” the redheaded girl 
“Patricia Flynn.’”’ She rose and opene 
door beside her. ‘‘There’s the cutest yo 
couple outside, Uncle Francie,’”’ he cc 
hear her saying. ‘“‘ They come from Halloy 
and the boy wants you to send him to Y 
Point.” 

Mr. Garrity wore a conservative dark ¢ 
suit and he was smoking a long thin P 
burgh stogie. Instead of looking like a lez 
of men, he looked like one of the o 
clerks in Osgood’s Haberdashery. 

“Well, young man,” he said, “so 
come from Hallowell. It’s a fine place, at 
have many fine friends there. What did 
say your name was?”’ 

His name was still Melville A. Good 
“You couldn’t be the son of Robert 
win who owns Goodwin’s Drugstore?” 

Garrity said. 

“Yes, sir,’’ Melville answered. 

“Now let me see,’’ Mr. Garrity s 
“Didn’t your father have Orrin Curtz 
poster in his window last election time? 

“Yes, sir,’’ Melville said, “my father 
friend of Mr. Curtain’s.” 

“Well, now,’”’ Mr. Garrity said, “ha 
seat, Melville. There’s nothing I like be 


“What is there about the Sunday pa- 
pers that brings out the beast in you?” 












































cn year. What will people say if they 
hea taat Francis J. Garrity has sent a Re- 
ulcan boy to West Point?” 

Te ville stood up. 

“Vait a minute,” Mr. Garrity said. ‘Do 
youcve your country, Melville?” 

*7>s, sir,’’ Melville said. 

“ad so do I,” Mr. Garrity said. ‘‘Stand 
ap iaight and let me look at you.” 

Jelville braced himself, and Mr. Garrity 
d around the desk and stood beside 


felville,” Mr. Garrity said, “you 

9¢n’t mind being in a picture with me in 

© pers, would you?”’ 

o, sir,” Melville said. 

hi. Garrity pulled a pencil from his 

t and drew a pad of paper toward him. 

let’s see,’ he said. ‘The name is 

Ic lle Goodwin. Goodwin’s a fine old 

ee name. It couldn’t be that any of 

family fought in the Revolutionary 
es, sir,” Melville said. ‘““My great- 

«-grandfather; his name was Amos 

rC win.” 

|. Garrity wrote carefully on the pad. 

at is a help, Melville,’ he said. ‘‘ What 

are you in high school ?”’ 

‘he last year, sir,’’ Melville said. 

nd you wouldn’t mind if I asked the 

ipal for your marks, would you?” 

Jo, sir,” Melville.said. 

o now, Melville,’ Mr. Garrity said, 

y' did the right thing coming here to see 
representative. I’m not promising, but 


i de you'll get a letter from me next week. 


Ci 






ad on the table in the front entry with 
ather’s correspondence. For some reason 
ead not asked if there was any letter for 
i on that particular day. Probably he 
ia concluded that it was not good luck to 


; was six o'clock on an April evening, and 
h were having supper in the kitchen. 
Ven Melville came downstairs his father 
“ opening catalogue envelopes and laying 
11 in a neat pile without removing their 
0 ents. 

More stuff comes in the mail all the 
i,” he said. ‘“‘I wish I had the money it 
s to send it out. . . . Oh, here’s a letter 
ou, Melville.” He was holding a long 
ernment franked envelope. ‘It’s from 
ity. I guess he doesn’t know that Mel’s 
young to vote.” 


LVILLE took the letter quickly and put it 
‘is inside pocket. 

Aren’t you going to read it, dear?’’ his 
aa asked. 

I guess it isn’t anything much,” he said. 
Why, Melville acts as though it were a 
> letter,”’ Celia said. 

Well, it isn’t a love letter,’ Melville told 
€ 

I guess it isn’t,” Mr. Goodwin said. ‘‘It’s 
len time. Be sure to tell him you want 
aish seeds, Melville.” 

Aelville ate slowly. He said he was not 
anywhere that evening because he had 
udy his geometry. He helped his mother 
the dishes, and when she asked him if 
as going to do his geometry in the par- 
he said he would take a lamp upstairs to 
bedroom because it was quieter up there. 
still could remember the crackling sound 
e envelope when he opened the letter. 
e shut his eyes now, he could still see its 
terse typewritten paragraphs: 

















lar Mr. Goodwin: It gives me great pleasure 
orm you that I am nominating you for my 
icipal appointment to the United States 
tary Academy. As the Hallowell High 
1 is not on the accredited list, you must 
examinations at Fort Banks in Boston in 
early part of February of next year. 
ould you please call at my office at ten 
next Saturday, when I wish you to meet 
Tepresentative of our local newspaper. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS J. GARRITY 
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He wanted to run downstairs and shout 
the news, but some shadowy suspicion that 
there might be a catch to it must have 
stopped him. But he knew that he must tell 
Muriel before he went to sleep. 

He remembered walking softly down the 
creaking stairs to the narrow front entry, 
and he seemed to arrive on the Reeces’ porch 
by some sort of levitation. It was lucky for 
him that Muriel opened the door herself. 

“How about going for a walk?” he asked. 

“Oh, I couldn’t,”’ she said, “at this hour 
of night.” 

It could not have been more than nine- 
thirty, but that was an hour of night for 
Hallowell. 

“T’ve got to tell you something that’s hap- 
pened,” he said, and he said he could not 
tell her unless she came outside. 

She wore her mother’s coat. It was dark 
because there were no street lights then on 
Prospect Street, and neither of them said a 
word as they walked down the path. 

“Mel,” she said, “what is it?” 

“T’ve got the letter,’’ he told her. “I’m 
going to West Point.” 

“Oh, Melly,” she said, and then she 
linked her arm through his and pressed his 
arm against her. 

“Muriel,”’ he began. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘what is it, Melly?” 

“Muriel,” he said, “will you marry me if 
I get through West Point?” 


lr had come over him all of a sudden, when 
he heard that he was going to West Point, 
that he had fallen in love with Muriel Reece. 

“Why, Mel,” she said, “‘I’d like to very 
much.” She sounded exactly as though he 
had asked her to go for a ride in the Ford 
or to go to the pictures in Nashua. It was 
going to be a long, long ride, but after all, 
there was no way for kids to know about 
anything like that. 


Of course he should have told his plans to 
his father immediately, instead of deciding 
to put it off until after his high-school grad- 
uation. It never occurred to him that there 
would be much of an article in the Nashua 
newspaper. When his mother told him one 
afternoon in May that his father wanted 
him down at the store, he only thought that 
he was needed to open packing cases. 

“Melville,” Mr. Goodwin said, “come with 
me to the office.”’ 

His father kept his account books and 
papers in a small room behind the prescrip- 
tion room. This was the room in which he 
talked to salesmen when he had decided to 
place an order. He closed the door and seated 
himself in his swivel chair by the desk and 
pointed to the salesmen’s chair beside it. 

“Sit down, Melville,” Mr. Goodwin said. 
“T want to have a little talk with you. I 
guess I keep forgetting that you're growing 
up. You may find, if you have a boy of your 
own, you'll forget he’s growing up too. All 
of a sudden before you know it, there he is, 
grown up, and this will make you sort of 
sad. You'll wish you hadn’t been so busy 
keeping shop and trying to make both ends 
meet. You'll wish you had got to know your 
boy and what he is thinking of, and about 
the time you get to wishing, it will be too 
late. I might have guessed why you ran off 
in the Ford to see the militia that time down 
in Blair. You haven’t seen today’s paper, 
have you, Melville?”’ 

His father took down the Nashua news- 
paper from the top of the desk. There it was, 
on the front page, a picture of himself stand- 
ing beside Congressman Francis J. Garrity. 
He read: 


Garrity PICKS HALLOWELL LAD 
FOR WEST POINT 

In a surprise move that has silenced many 
critics in this city, Francis J. Garrity an- 
nounced this afternoon that he has ignored the 
expectations of many supporters by bestowing 
his principal appointment tothe United States 
Military Academy upon the son of a registered 
Republican who worked for his opponent in the 
last election. The name of the lucky lad is Mel- 
ville A. Goodwin, the son of Robert Goodwin, 
popular Hallowell druggist. Commenting on 
this selection, Mr. Garrity said today that it 
was made solely upon merit. 
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Yes, this 2-ply bathroom 
tissue combines the softness 
of finest cleansing tissue with 
practical firmness! We call it 
“‘water-woven’”’ because it has 
the texture of soft cloth. 

Why not try it next time? 
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Melville looked up from the paper and 
saw that his father was watching him. 

“‘Garrity’s pretty smart,’’ his father said. 
“This will get him a lot of independent votes. 
It’s funny, I never knew you wanted to go to 
West Point.” 

It would have been easier if his father had 
been angry. As it was, his coolness and re- 
serve showed the deepness of his hurt. 

“T was going to tell you,’”’ Melville said, 
“but I was afraid there might be a catch to 
ee 

His father took the paper and folded it. 
“Tt’s my fault; it isn’t yours,” he said. 
“That’s all I’ve been trying to tell you, Mel. 
Anyway, you did it all yourself. Let’s not 
talk about it now. If you want, you can help 
me with some prescriptions. I’m pretty 
rushed today.” 

His father must have realized that the 
family would not see much of Melville Good- 
win again, but no one at the age of eighteen 
could have possibly known, and eighteen 
was his age when he left Hallowell for West 
Point in June, 1915. He did not see Halloweil 
again until the day before Christmas, 1916, 
on his short Christmas leave. He returned in 
his cadet’s uniform with its long gray overcoat 
and cape all buttoned and fitted to a T. He 
wore his uniform partly out of vanity but 
also because he had grown too tall and broad 
for his old civilian suit. 

When he entered the drugstore everyone 
was glad to see him, but his father’s look was 
like that of all the others, welcoming but in- 
credulous. His father was smaller and older. 
The house, all fixed for Christmas with the 
tree, had not changed, but he had not re- 
alized how small the rooms were. All the 
family were there, George and Harry and 
Celia down for Christmas, but they also re- 
garded him with an uneasy, questioning ex- 
pression. They were his family, and at the 
same time he was a stranger. 

The only person in Hallowell who did not 
seem changed was Muriel, and even with her 
there was a moment of uncertainty. When 
they stood alone in the Reeces’ parlor he felt 
very shy. He had forgotten how beautiful she 
was. 

“Well,” she said, ““well,’’ and stood look- 
ing at him. 

“You're looking fine, Muriel,” he said. 
““You’ve got a new dress, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said, ““and so have you. You 
look just like the pictures.’’ Then she began 
to laugh. 

“What’s so funny?”’ 

“‘Just you,” she answered, “looking as 
though you weren’t real. Is it against the 
rules for you to kiss a girl?”’ 


The reticences of women, as I have said, 
were very different from those of men. 
Women had a different doctrine of security. 
They, and not the men, were usually the 
ones who kissed and told. Melville Goodwin, 
for example, only said that Muriel was just 
the way she had been, and he let it go at that. 
It was Muriel Goodwin who gave me the full 
details of this meeting, and it was she, too, 
who told most about that earlier walk in the 
dark when the General had asked her to 
marry him, but perhaps those episodes had 
meant more to her than they ever had to 
him. 


- Metvitte never was a great lover,’’ I re- 
member her saying, while she and I motored 
to New York the next morning, “but I must 
have always thought he was going to be. I 
wish you could have seen him when he came 
home that Christmas. He was so handsome, 
so distinguished. I didn’t know then that he 
had just the usual polfsh that any boy gets 
at the Point. At first I thought I couldn’t be 
what a boy like that would w&nt—girls, 
when they’re in love, are so much more ro- 
mantic and imaginative than boys—but it 
made me want to cry when I found he was 
still Melville, at least he was with me. The 
Point makes leaders, but it can’t take men 
away from women.” 

Melville Goodwin only touched briefly on 
West Point’s relationship to love, although 
this subject seemed to have some.place in the 
curriculum, judging from the popularity of 
hops and Flirtation Walk at the Academy. 
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He skipped over these aspects hastily when 
he described his career to Miss Fineholt and 
Phil Bentley. 

“It was certainly great to see Muriel 
again,’’ he said. ““ Nobody knows what love 
is who hasn’t been through Plebe Year at the 
Point, and that remark isn’t original with 
me.” 

He was no longer Cadet Goodwin, and his 
mind was back with us again in the library. 
There appeared to be a physical change in 
him as he adjusted himself rapidly from one 
environment to another. His eyes narrowed 
slightly, and the lines around his mouth 
deepened, and everything he was telling be- 
came remote. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m afraid I’ve sort of 
gone overboard about all this:kid stuff.’’ 

A knock on the door interrupted us. It was 
Oscar saying that lunch would be ready in 
fifteen minutes. 

“And “Mr. Skelton,’’ Oscar said, ‘Mrs. 
Peale has been trying to get you on the tele- 
phone. She asked that you call her before one 
o'clock.” 

I did not want to look at the General or 
anyone else in the room, certainly not Phil 
Bentley or Miss Fineholt. 

“Go ahead, Sid,”’ the General said, “‘go on 
and make your telephone call. There’s noth- 
ing we can do here until after lunch, and 
remember me to Mrs. Peale, will you?”’ Gen- 
eral Goodwin cleared his throat. ‘Mrs. Peale 
was over in Paris with a writers’ group in the 
winter of 1945. I had to give them a lecture 
on the Battle of the Bulge.” 

There was no reason for him to have said 
anything and of course he should have 
known better. 

“Could you make them understand about 
the Battle of the Bulge?’’ I heard Phil Bent- 
ley ask. ““It must have been a pretty com- 
plicated subject.” 

““General,’’ Colonel Flax said, ‘‘there’s 
only a quarter of an hour before lunch, sir.”’ 


I was not surprised to hear from Dottie 
Peale. Persistence was one of Dottie’s great- 
est assets, and if she wanted something she 
could never exercise the virtues of patience. 
Obviously she wanted to find out what the 
General was doing and how he looked and 
what was happening and how much he still 
remembered about everything. It was impos- 
sible to prevent her from gathering this in- 
formation. It was inevitable that she and the 
General would meet again eventually. But I 
did wish she could have waited for what 
might have been a more decent interval, and 
I wished that I were not the catalytic agent. 

I decided to call Dottie from the privacy 
of my upstairs dressing room. It was five 
minutes to one when I called her at her 
publishing-company office. She must have 
delayed one of her inevitable luncheon en- 
gagements to wait for the call. She had un- 
doubtedly told them at the switchboard to 
put the call through to her directly, because 
I was not connected with her secretary. 

“Darling,” Dottie said, and her voice 
sounded a little edgy, “‘are you in any sort of 
trouble? ... Then what have you been do- 
ing that you couldn’t take a minute all morn- 
ing to answer a telephone call?” It was ex- 
actly like her to take such a thing person- 
ally. 

“I’ve been busy all morning, Dot,” I said. 

““T suppose so,’”’ Dottie said, and I heard 
her laugh gently. ‘““You’re such a VIP now, 
darling, that you forget that other people 
may sometimes be busy too. It just hap- 
pens that we’re giving an authors’ luncheon 
today at the Waldorf, and I ought to be at 
the head table right this minute. You know 
what I want, don’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ I said, ““I know what you want, in 
a general way.” 

“You're getting so cryptic and funny, 
dear,”’ Dottie said. “I never thought you’d 
end up by making puns. Allright, is the Gen- 
eral still with you, in a general way?” 

“You don’t mean General Melville A. 
Goodwin, do you?” I asked. 

“Oh, please shut up, Sid, and pull up your 
socks,”’ Dottie said. ‘‘ How is he, darling?’”’ 

“He’s fine. He looks about the way he did 
in Paris,”’ I said. ‘‘We’ve been in the library 
all morning, working on that profile.” 


“Oh, yes,” Dottie said. “‘How’s Phil Bent- 
ley doing?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I’m a little 
afraid he’s going to be funny with it.” 

“Darling, you know what friends I used to 
be with Phil. Do you*think it would do any 
good for me to have a talk with him?” 

“No, I think it would be a very bad idea,” 
I said. 

“Oh dear, do you think he ——” She 
did not finish the question, and she did not 
need to. 

“Yes,”’ I said, “I do. You know Phil.” 

“Oh, dear,”’ Dottie said, ‘‘I don’t see how 
things get around the way they do. Has Mel 
asked about me, darling?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s asked about you.” 

“Well, give him my love and tell him I 
can’t wait to see him, will you?”’ 

I did not answer, There was nothing I 
could do about it. It was not even worth 
while to tell her that it would not be a very 
good idea. 

“Well, darling,” she said, “you know I 
never want to interfere with anything, but 
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- Like deer rat-tat before we reach the 

clearing 

I frighten what I brought you out to 
see, 

Telling you who are tired by now 
of hearing 

How there are five, how they take 
no fright of me. 

I tried to point out fins inside the 
reef 

Where the coral reef had turned the 
water dark; 

The bathers kept the beach in half- 
belief 

But would not swim and could not 
see the shark. 

I have alarmed on my behalf or 
others’ 

Sauntering things galore. 

It is this way with verse and animals 

And love, that when you point you 
lose them all: 

Startled, or on a signal, what is rare 

Is off before you have it anywhere. 


it’s such a nice day. How do you think it 
would be if I motored out and we all had tea 
at five o’clock? I haven’t seen you and Helen 
for such a long while.” 

“You stay right in town,” I said. ‘“There 
isn’t any reason for you to mix things up, 
Dot. Mrs. Goodwin’s here.” 

“Oh, dear,’’ Dottie said, “oh, dear. Sid- 
ney, you don’t think she ——’”’ Again there 
was no reason for her to finish the question. 

“T don’t know,” J said, “and I can’t very 
well ask her. Listen, Dot, why don’t you run 
along to that luncheon?” 

“Darling,” Dottie said, “I’ve got to see 
you. There’s something I want to see you 
about besides Mel. How would it be, if you 
won't let me come out to tea—and of course 
I wouldn’t dream of doing that if Mrs. Good- 
win’s there—how would it be if you met me 
at the office and we had lunch tomorrow, just 
you and I? We haven’t seen each other for a 
long while.” 

“All right,’’ I said, “* I’d like to have lunch, 
Dot.” 

“You don’t think you could bring Mel, 
too, do you?” 

“No, Dot,” I said, “no, no,’ and she 
laughed as though I had said something very 
funny. 

“Darling, I do love you, you know,” she 
said. ‘“‘Come at half past twelve. It will be 
heavenly to see you.” 

Then before I told her that it would be 
heavenly to see her, too, I thought of some- 
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thing else. “‘What was this other thing y 
wanted to see me about?”’ I asked. 

“Well, darling, I don’t suppose it’s 
my business. It’s just a little something fi 
worries me a little about you and Gill 
Frary.” 

My own voice had changed. ‘ What at 
Frary and me?”’ I asked. 

“Tt isn’t anything. It’s just someth 
that worries me a little bit, darling, b 
can’t tell you over the telephone.” , 

I tried hard to believe that she probal 
had nothing to say about Gilbert Frary 2 
that it was only her way of making sure | 
I would come for lunch. dl 














































No one sat down in the living room y¥ 
we returned there after lunch. I saw F 
Bentley look at his wrist watch, andi 
General saw him too. 

“I’m ready to go back there if you ar 
the General said. 

““Sidney,” Helen said, “do you have to 
in there all afternoon? Camilla was say; 
this morning that she hardly saw you y 
terday. Can’t you take a walk with 
later on?” 


"THere was no reason why I should sit 
at all the conferences now that eve 
was moving reasonably well. ‘‘All right, 
said, ‘‘if the General will let me off.” 
Before Helen could answer, Melville Go 
win joined us and slapped his hand on 
shoulder. ‘‘Let’s step outside for two m 
utes, Sid,” he said, “and get a breath oO 
before we start.” 
We were both embarrassed when He 
asked the same question again about 
milla. There was no reason at all for me 
be there, he said. He realized that he 
monopolizing me too much. When all t 
was over he and Muriel and Helen a 
would have to have a long visit together 
soon as things were arranged in Washingt 
He had said just the right thing and He 
said the right thing back, but I knew wh 
wanted to see me for two minutes. 
“Say, Sid,”” he said, when we stood c 
side in the drive, ‘‘did you call up Dottie 
He had passed the stage of bringing 
name casually into a conversation, and f 
haps it was better to be direct about it. 
“She wanted to know how you were 
told him. “As a matter of fact, I’m ha 
lunch with her tomorrow.” 
“She understands how I’m fixed hi 
doesn’t she?” the General said. ‘Tell he 
want to see her as soon as I get to Nj 
York.” 
“All right,’ I said, ‘‘I’ll tell her.” 
“This is the damnedest thing I’ve e 
been through,” the General said, “hav 
the Secretary ask me to wait around } 
and talk. Well, let’s go in and keep} 
talking.” | 


It had occurred to me several times w 
the General was retailing his reminiscer! 
that the simplicity of his childhood and’ 
uncomplicated quality of his backgro! 
must have been of great value to him ir 
his subsequent adjustments. He was re) 
to receive all his future, uncomplicated 
many quite ordinary childhood difficul 
There could not have been many dubi 
channels in Melville Goodwin’s subc 
scious mind. 

If any boy wanted to go to the Point, 
General said, it was a pretty good thing: 
him to start as a pretty simple kid with 
a few essential loyalties. It was a good t 
for this hypothetical young lad to have f 
used to eating plain food, sleeping in a+ 
room, to manual labor, and above all 
telling the truth. It was also desirable 
him not to have a swelled head or too m 
preconceived ideas that would only hav 
be knocked out of him. 

You could not possibly, the General s 
explain the place satisfactorily to an || 
sider any more than you could explain V 
went on inside yourself. Two main imy 
sions still stayed with him. The first way 
fear that he could not make the grade. Ie 
could still hear the voice of the cadet 
jutant in the mess hall reading off the na) 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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a jury of famed hair stylists 


as having the world’s loveliest hair. Ruth Roman uses Lustre-Creme Shampoo to care for her glamorous hair. 


The Most Beautiful Hair in the World 


is kept at its loveliest ... with Lustre-Creme Shampoo 


fhen Ruth Roman says...“‘I use Lustre-Creme 
hampoo”’... you're listening to a girl whose 
sautiful hair plays a vital part in a fabulous 
amour-career. 

1 a recent issue of “Modern Screen,”’ a com- 
ittee of famed hair stylists named Ruth Roman, 
Wwely Lustre-Creme Girl, as one of 12 women 
aving the most beautiful hair in the world. 
ou, too, will notice a glorious difference in 
yur hair from the magic of Lustre-Creme 
hampoo. Under the spell of its lanolin-blessed 
ther, your hair shines, behaves, is eager to 
il. Hair dulled by soap abuse...dusty with 
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dandruff, now is fragrantly clean. Rebel hair... 
is tamed to respond to the lightest brush 
touch. Hair robbed of natural sheen now glows 
with renewed sun-bright highlights. All this, 
even in the hardest water, with no need 

for a special after-rinse. 


No other cream shampoo in all the world 
is as popular as Lustre-Creme. [s the best 

too good for your hair? For hair that behaves 
like the angels, and shines like the stars... 
ask for Lustre-Creme, the world’s finest 
shampoo, chosen for “the most beautiful 


hair in the world”! 


STARS use LUSTRE-CREME SHAMPOO for GLAMOROUS HAIR 






The beauty-blend cream 
shampoo with LANOLIN. 


Jars or tubes. 27¢ to $2. 
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is why Clorox-clean linens or 
household surfaces not only 
look clean, they smell fresh! 
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sins, tubs, showers, toilet bowls 
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most efficient germ-killer of its land! See 
directions on the Clorox label. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

of classmates who would leave the Corps. 
Often he would dream that his name was on 
the list. That fear of separation was always 
his greatest drive and it drove him to elab- 
orate care and conservatism. He had never 
been as relaxed as some of his other class- 
mates, and there had not been much time 
for ordinary friendship on account of that 
fear. Yet if you were to ask any of his con- 
temporaries, he believed that they would 
tell you that Mel Goodwin had not been 
such a bad Joe. 

The other drive, of course, was the immi- 
nence of war. At his time at the Point there 
was a tension which might not have existed 
later. You knew that you were being grad- 
uated early so that you could get into the 
war. 

There was less time in the war days for 
social functions, and consequently Muriel 
had not come to West Point often. She had 
been there for only one week-end hop for 
Hundredth Night and for a Summer Camp 
show until she came with her mother and 
the Goodwin family for the graduation and 
their wedding. He and Muriel were married, 
like a good many other girls and graduates, 
in the chapel the day after his graduation. 
He was to report at Merritt in two weeks’ 
time to proceed to France in a school detach- 
ment. 

Everything was compressed like a jack-in- 
the-box in those last few days, what with 
parades and the graduation and the ball and 
the details of his new uniforms and equip- 
ment, and at the end of it—marriage. He 
could never forget the confusion of the time. 
He was a cadet and a bridegroom and an 
Army officer all at once, and strangely enough 
he seemed to know very little about any- 
thing, almost nothing about routine troop 
duties, for instance. 

When he met Muriel with her mother on 
the porch of the Old Hotel it was like a 
moment in a dream, but he was trained to 
handle it. 

“Why, Melville,” Mrs. Reece said, “you 
look just as though you had stepped out of 
a bandbox.”’ 

“That’s just a part of everything here,” 
he said. ‘“‘I hope that you and Muriel had a 
good trip down, Mrs. Reece, and I hope your 
room is comfortable. Would you and Muriel 
care to walk around the grounds?”’ 

“T think I’d better take a little rest and 
unpack Muriel’s wedding dress,” Mrs. Reece 
said. “‘Why don’t you show Muriel the 
grounds of the Academy ?”’ 

It was something you always dreamed of 
at the Point, taking your One and Only 
around the grounds, and there he was with 
Muriel with an hour and a half to spend. 

“Melly,” Muriel said, ““don’t stand here 
showing off in front of everybody. Do you 
want to go walking or what do you want 
to do?” 


He was not showing off in ‘front of any- 
body. He was simply trying to behave in a 
polite and natural manner. 

“Why, anything you want, Muriel,” he 
said. 

“Well,”’ Muriel answered, “‘let’s not stand 
here like two bumps on a log.” 

They walked past the equestrian statue of 
George Washington. 

‘““Aren’t you going to say anything?” she 
asked him. ‘‘Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

“Yes, of course I’m glad,” he said. 

“How glad?” 

“Very glad,” he said. ‘ 

“Well, I’m glad to see you, Melly darling, 
and I’m awfully proud.” 

He was very proud of her, too, in her 
broad-brimmed picture hat, but it seemed 
strange to have anyone call him “Melly.” 

An officer was walking toward them as 
they. passed the statue, Captain Folsom, his 
company tactical officer. It was a compli- 
ment that the captain stopped after return- 
ing his salute. 

Captain Folsom during the last year had 
asked him several times to his quarters. 
They were almost friends and now they were 
almost brother officers. If the captain had 
often run him ragged, this was all forgotten. 
It had all been for Melville’s good. 


“Well,” the captain said, 
going to introduce me?” 

Melville blushed. “‘Miss Reece, may I 
present Captain Folsom?” he said. 

“How do you do, Miss Reece?” the cap- 
tain said. “I recognized you from your pho- 
tograph.” 

“Oh,’’ Muriel said, “‘on Melville’s shelf.” 
She knew all about the Point from his letters. 

“Tt’s always been a pleasant moment in 
my inspection, seeing it,” the captain said. 
“T’m the one who checks Mister Goodwin’s 
locker, and I know he won’t forget it, will 
you, Goodwin?”’ 


‘No, sir,” Melville answered. 

“It’s a great pleasure to meet the photo- 
graph’s original. Yousee, Mister Goodwin 
and I have been through quite a lot to- 
gether,’’ the captain said. ““May I make a 
suggestion, Mister Goodwin?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ Melville said. 

“Tf I were walking with Miss Reece,”’ the 
captain said, ‘““I know where I’d be going. 
I suppose you are on your way to Flirtation 
Walk?” 

The memory of the captain smiling at him 
just as though he were not a cadet taught 
him a lesson that he never forgot. It paid to 
be kind to subordinates. He would have done 
anything for Folsom, but he was to meet him 
only twice again in the service, once in the 
War College at Washington and once dead 
in Africa at Kasserine Pass. 

Right from the beginning Muriel under- 
stood the Army. “‘He’s the one who’s your 
‘tac,’ isn’t he?’’ Muriel said. ‘Melly, I’m 
glad we’re going to be in the Army. Now 
where’s Flirtation Walk?” 

It was worth going to the Point to take a 
girl on that semirestricted walk along the 
Hudson. It was worth all the beating you 
took to do it. Muriel always understood the 
service and she understood, too, that there 
wasn’t much time to learn about it back in 
June, 1918. 


“aren’t you 


You had to remember that 1918 was some 
thirty years in the past. Speaking now with- 
out the aid of notes or a diary—and he had 
never kept a diary—it was impossible to 
reconstruct the sequence of events or to 
separate his military from his private life. 
The weeks before he went overseas had be- 
come scrambled in his memory like the eggs 
of an omelet. He could not remember exactly 
when he received his orders, or much, either, 
about his wedding in the chapel. 

What more could he have asked than what 
was given him that June? He was marrying 
the girl he had always wanted to marry. He 
was a soldier and the biggest war the world 
had ever seen was getting bigger all the time. 
He was like a football player who had been 
sitting on the side lines, and now the coach 
was waving to him. It was a great time to be 
alive in June, 1918. 

Muriel had gone to a secretarial school 
after he had left for the Point. She had been 
in the front office of the hat factory for two 
years, working for Mr. Reece and sometimes 
for Mr. Hallowell. It was a great relief that 
Muriel was able to take over the details of 
lodging and transportation. Muriel pur- 
chased the railroad tickets after the wedding 
and arranged for a reservation at the old 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thirty-fourth 
Street in New York. She had always wanted 
to go to the Waldorf. He had never realized 
what a capacity for leadership Muriel had 
developed until they took that wedding trip. 

The old Waldorf was a big jump from the 
barracks and he was only a kid, still self- 
conscious in his officer’s uniform. Every- 
thing around him was new, including his 
clothing roll and bedding roll and foot locker, 
but Muriel might have been to the Waldorf 
a hundred times. Somehow she knew all the 
finer points about porters and taxicabs. 

“Just follow the bellboys and me,” she 
said, ‘“‘and ask for our reservation when you 
get to the desk.” 

He had to make a deliberate effort not to 
stand at attention when he asked the room 
clerk if there wasareservation for Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Goodwin. He was not sure whether 
he should refer to himself as “Lieutenant” 
or plain ‘‘Mister,’’ but ‘“‘Lieutenant’’ 
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unded better. It was a shock to him when 
a clerk called him “‘sir,” and he finally 
med the register as “‘ Melville A. Goodwin, 
d Lieut., Inf., USA, and wife.”’ 
He was still so bemused when they went 
yin the elevator that Muriel had to whisper 
him to take off his garrison cap. For a mo- 
nt he felt she was wrong until he realized 
at he was wearing no side arms. 
“Give each of the boys a quarter,’’ Muriel 
ispered as they stood in the center of their 
m. 
In all the years they were married, he 
sver had asked Muriel how she had learned 
ut tips, and hats in elevators. 
| “Why did you sign your name ‘Melville 
. Goodwin, 2nd Lieut., Inf., USA, and 
ife’?’’ Muriel asked. ““You should have 
ed it ‘2nd Lieut. and Mrs. Goodwin, 
SA.’ ” 
' He never asked her, either, how she knew 
at one. 
“Tt’s all right, Mel,” she said, “‘you don’t 
ave to go back to change it. What are you 
king at now?” 
“The room,” he said. “I should have 
sked how much it costs.” 
“Tt costsa lot,” Muriel said, “it costs eight 
lollars a day. It’s all right, there’s the wed- 
ing-present money.” 
‘It was true that Mr. Reece and his father 
ad each given them a hundred dollars, but 
wo hundred dollars would not last long at 
hat rate. : 

“Just give me the money, Mel,”’ she said. 
‘T’ll look after the expenses. We’ll go back 
o Hallowell before it’s finished, and then 
ou're going overseas.”’ 

_“What’s in that room there?”’ he asked. 

“Tt’s the bathroom,”’ Muriel said. 
“What,” he said, “ a private bath?” 

He did not mind when Muriel began to 
augh, or feeling like a plebe again in front 
f Muriel. 
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Sleep tonight! 


“Look,” he said, “it’s got a tub.” 

“Of course it has,” she said. ‘Don’t they 
have tubs at the Point?” 

“We take showers,” he said. ‘There 
wouldn’t be time to let the water run into a 
tub.” 

“Well, there’s time now,” Muriel said. 
“Why don’t you take a bath?” 

“What,” he asked, “right now?” and he 
did not mind her laughing at him. 

“Oh, Mel,” she said, ‘“‘don’t be so silly. 
Go in and turn on the water, and I’ll unpack 
our things.” 

“Not my things,” he said. 

“Mel,” she called, above the running of 
the water, ‘““hand me out your breeches.” 

His hearing was as good as his eyesight, 
but he felt that there must be some mistake. 

“Your trousers or whatever you call 
them,” Muriel said. “I want to count our 
money.” 

He walked into the bedroom in his shirt- 
tails and handed her his breeches. 

“Don’t,” he said, ‘don’t wrinkle them, 
Muriel. What’s so funny?” 

“Just being married,’”’ Muriel said. ‘““And 
I guess it’s particularly funny being married 
to somebody from West Point.” 

A long time later, he and Muriel discov- 
ered that many incidents in their forty-eight- 
hour New York honeymoon, including that 
bath at the Waldorf, made a story that 
would set a dinner party into roars of laugh- 


ter. He never suspected until he began ob- |» 


serving other youngsters reporting for duty 
that their experience was in many ways uni- 
versal. 

The first night they were in New York 
they had gone to a musical comedy. Just as 
they were going to get in the taxi for the thea- 
ter he took his first salute. Two enlisted 
men went by and their hands snapped up 
when they saw him, and Muriel had to tell 
him that they were saluting him. 
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After the show he and Muriel walked 
down Sixth Avenue and passed an open-air 
shooting gallery. Some enlisted men behind 
them were singing a snatch of a popular 
song, “Jf you can fight like you can love, good 
night, Germany.” + 

“Melly,”’ Muriel said, “‘let’s see if you can 
shoot like you can love.” 

It was a big elaborate gallery with strings 
of ducks, revolving pipes and balls bouncing 
on jets of water. He would not have shot 
if two infantry privates had not called out to 
move back and give the lieutenant a chance. 
At least he knew what he was doing when 
the attendant handed him a .22, even if 
the weapon was chained to the counter. It 
was a nicely balanced little rifle, warm from 
a lot of shooting, but very dirty. 

“All right,’’ he told Muriel, ‘‘I’ll try the 
ducks,”’ and he knocked all the ducks over, 
snap, snap. 

Now that he had the feel of the rifle, he 
went on to the revolving wheels of pipes 
and cleaned out three wheels of them. 

“Look at that lieutenant!” the men were 
saying. ‘‘Go ahead and clean it out, lieuten- 
ant.” 

He was better at snap shooting later. 
There was a trick to it like anything else. 

“Go on, Melville,’’ Muriel said, but he told 
her that they were wasting money. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do, bud,” the pro- 
prietor of the gallery said. ‘If you knock off 
the balls from the fountains from left to 
right, you can have all the shooting for noth- 
ing.” 

A crowd had gathered behind him. The 
balls were erratic, but Muriel was there and 
he decided to shoot fast, even if he missed. 

“One,” the men began to chant, “two, 
three, four—look at the lieutenant—five, 
sIx, seven, eight,’ and then there was a 
groan. 

“Oh, Melly,”’ Muriel said, ‘you missed 
the last one.” 

“That’s all right,”’ one of the infantrymen 
said, ““don’t you mind what she calls you, 
Melly.” 

Melville set his rifle down carefully on the 
counter. It was his first experience with 
troops except for the well-trained personnel 
at the Point. If Muriel had not been there he 
would have let the matter drop, but now he 
had to do something. The man was a green 
soldier on leave, and even then Melville 
could see that he meant no harm. 

““What’s your first name?” he asked. He 
spoke quietly like his ““tac,’”” Captain Folsom, 
at the Point. 

“Charlie,” the soldier said. 

“Charlie what?”’ Melville asked. 

“Charlie Thompson.” 

‘Yes,’ Melville said, ‘“‘but Charlie 
Thompson what ?”’ 

“Charlie Thompson, sir.” 

“Atta boy,” the soldiers called, “give it to 
him, lieutenant.” 

A good officer, he knew, should never get 
mad at troops. He was glad to remember 
that he had sense enough to smile. ‘‘That’s 
right,” he said, ‘‘ you guessed the answer. I’ll 
give you five dollars if you’ll knock off that 
last ball, Charlie.” 


“T coutpn’r shoot that good, sir,’’ the sol- 
dier said. 

He had sense enough to know that he was 
as young as any of these boys and he had 
made his point, and he had done right, call- 
ing the soldier ‘‘Charlie.”’ 

“Well,” he said, and he had the sense to 
smile again, ““you’re going where you ought 
to learn. Remember to squeeze and not to 
jerk, and hook up your collar and button up 
your pockets.” 

He smiled again at the troops and pulled 
out the bill that Muriel had left him to pay 
the gallery. 

“Tf there’s anything left over,’”’ he said, 
“let some of these soldiers use it. Come on, 
Muriel.” 

One of the morals of the story was to learn 
to handle troops right if you were going to 
the front and didn’t want a shot in the back. 
Never let them get away with anything, but 
remember the human equation. 

“Say, lieutenant, sir,’’ one of the men 
said, ‘‘what outfit are you with?” 
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The man, being a sergeant, should hat! 
known better. According to military coy)! , 
tesy, he should have phrased his question’ 
the third person, but then he was not 
Melville’s outfit. 

“T haven’t been assigned to any yet, sq|/ 
geant,”’ Melville said. 

“Well, I hope you get in ours, sir,” t 
sergeant said. 

“Why, thanks, sergeant,’’ Melville sa 
“and here’s wishing you a lot of luck. Co; 
on, Muriel.” 

‘Why, Melly,” Muriel said, ‘‘ you sound)?’ 
just like an officer. I mean you sounded ju! 
like that nice man at West Point, that Caj” 
tain Folsom.” 


f 





HE had been trying to sound like the : 
tain, though he felt slightly deflated becau 
she had guessed. It was just a good idea | 
have a model when you started in the A - 
“Tt might be just as well,”’ he said, “if y}/~ 
didn’t call me ‘Melly.’”’ 
“Yes, sir,” Muriel said, “‘and I’m pleas 
youre assigned to my outfit, sir.” i 
It all made a pretty good story, if you td] 
it among old friends, or even if you had) 
make yourself agreeable to some gauc} 
young officer and his wife, and there was 4, 
other moral to that story, and he always lik” 
to end it with that moral. The moral wif 
don’t let your wife control the situation 
the time. Let her handle you, but you hang) 
troops, and don’t push troops too hard wh 
they’re on-leave, especially in the States. | 
The mass of American manpower w 
poured into France that summer left m 
to be desired from the point of view of tra 
ing. It was basically excellent material, If 
very raw, and admittedly even some of ¥ 
regular divisions were not yet the smoot? 
working units that they should have beenjy 
Melville Goodwin was ordered to Frajy-. 
in a school detachment of officers from ar 
division which was still being organized} ~. 
the States. The officers of the school deta 
ment were to receive various sorts of tec 
cal instruction in France, after which tl 
would meet their division at some debar| 
tion point and assist in its final polishi}, 
This would have been an excellent idea if” 
demand for manpower had not becc 
pressing after the German breakthrough} 
the vicinity of Chateau-Thierry in July. J 
He received orders to report upon a 
tain date to the advance school group of t 
nebulous division at Camp Merritt. Muj®’ 
wanted to go with him and stay somewl) 
in New Jersey outside of Camp Merritt u) 
the detachment sailed, but he told her t 
it was better to say good-by right theri 
Hallowell. She would be all right because # 
could go to work again in her father’s of 
at the hat factory. ;. 
The thing to do in wartime was to) 
away from home. Women, even Muriel, vj 
only a complication when you were g¢ 
overseas. It never helped to remember 
look on a woman’s face when you were li) 
ing her, even if she were as brave as Mu) 
It was demoralizing to see a woman tryin) 
be brave. 
“T’d hate to have you stay,” Muriel ¢ 
“but you’ll think of me sometimes, w 
you?” 
Women, even the best of them, could 
help but be jealous of war. They never 
wholly believe it when you said you we 
always be thinking of them and you n 
believed it either. There was no use desi 
ing the details of parting because the thir 
do was to get going and get away from h 
and to try to forget as much of those 
moments as you could. He hated to a 
when he finally said good-by, that he 
glad to go. 
When he saw the wooden barracks an 
mess halls of the embarkation cente 
Camp Merritt and turned in his order: 
was happier than he had been for days 
days. It was like coming home to arriy 
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plification. An American Army post ¥ 
where in the world would be more like 1° 
to him in the future than any other pla : ' . 

He had hardly entered the barracks} ee 
had scarcely started to look over the of | ” 





















ie school detachment, who were check- 
their equipment, before he saw Spike 
nedy, his roommate at the Point. He had 
+r been so glad to see anyone as Spike, 
they stood there laughing and pounding 
1 other on the back. 

‘Mel,” Spike kept saying, “‘we’ve got to 
< together.” 

he thing to remember, Spike said, was 
= they were in a pretty funny crowd. 
itenant Colonel Redfern, the detach- 
at C.O., came from the Point and had 
‘1 service in the Philippines Insurrection 
- the Boxer Rebellion, but aside from him 
-e were no other regulars in the detach- 
it unless you included a former enlisted 
1, now a lieutenant. All the rest of these 
1s, Spike said, were either from the Na- 
nal Guard or from Plattsburg or some- 
are. They had not been for more than six 
nths in the service. ' 

ieutenant Colonel Redfern had almost 
same attitude when Spike took Melville 
‘und to the colonel’s quarters to report. 
jonel Redfern was in his middle forties, 
n and stringy, with pale blue eyes and a 
g, reddish face. It was only when the 
onel got quietly drunk by himself on the 
msport that Melville began to feel that he 
il failings. He must have been very lonely 
hthat school detachment, or else he would 
: have expressed himself as frankly as he 
l. 
‘Sit down, gentlemen,”’ the colonel said. 
‘his is a hell of a war. I never thought I’d 
d up taking a menagerie across the ocean. 
ere’s even-a college professor! Do you 
vy bridge, Goodwin?” 

“No, sir,” Melville said. 

“That’s right,” the colonel said. ‘‘I for- 
t the attitude toward cards at the Point.” 
ie colonel stared at the table in front of 
n. “We're getting out of here in forty- 
ht hours. Do you have any questions?” 
“No, sir,’’ Melville an- 
ered. 

“Well, if you have any,” 
e colonel said, ‘don’t 
ther me with them. All 
ie rest will, but you 
on’t, because you’re from 
e Point. I don’t under- 
and civilians. Do you understand civilians, 
oodwin?”’ 

“T don’t know, sir,” Melville said. 
“Don’t say you don’t know,” the colonel 
Id him. ‘Never try to understand them. 
ave as little to do with them as is reason- 
ly possible. You’ll only get yourselves con- 
sed, fraternizing with those ninety-day 
onders. Now one thing more—our associa- 
m will be brief, but I might be able to 
ach you the rudiments of bridge. It calms 
eé mind, it teaches patience and self-con- 
ol:”” 

“Yes, sir,’’ Melville said. 

“Well,’’ the colonel said, ““we’ve got to 
t this organized. That professor, Captain 
ucker, plays bridge. We can sweat Rucker. 
ennedy, give him my compliments and tell 
m to report in here after supper for bridge 
ith you two young gentlemen.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Redfern was quite a 
rd. Heaven only knows what happened to 
m later. He had no future and he never 
Id about his past, but all the way over on 
i@ old Kroonland, Colonel Redfern had 
iem playing bridge whenever they were not 
1 submarine lookout. 


their neighbor. 


—AMERICAN PROVERB. 


ES, Lieutenant Colonel Redfern was quite 
card. Melville could remember him more 
early than he could remember the docks 
_ St.-Nazaire. This was not peculiar, be- 
luse one day after landing he was on a 
ain and three days later he was at the 
sadquarters of a division north of Chateau- 
hierry and an hour after that, with no food 
| his stomach, he was on a truck moving to 
le front as a replacement officer for an in- 
mtry regiment which was to attack at 
awn. The Germans were retreating in the 
hateau-Thierry salient, and there was no 
me for school detachments. 

Tt always seemed to him that at one mo- 
lent he was at Merritt, the next jammed be- 
w decks on the Kroonland, then there was 
Momentary view of Brittany, then a six- 


Folks like the truth that hits 
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hour wait in a Paris station and then a trip 
through villages with all their roofs blown 
off and unburied corpses in the fields. Then 
there was a road in the dusk, jammed with 
French cavalry. It was the first and last time 
he ever saw cavalry in any war. Next there 
was the sound of shells bursting in a patch of 
woods, and he was walking through the 
woods in the dark. Then he was behind the 
blankets of a dugout in a regimental post of 
command. It was like a bad dream, but it 
was the Army. 

“Take this officer up to C Company,” the 
adjutant was saying. 


"THen he was outside again with a guide, 
stumbling through the dark. He did not have 
even a pack or a blanket, but he did have a 
web belt and a .45 automatic and one of 
those flat tin hats of World War I. He did not 
know where he was going and he had not 
even seen a map. The company command 
post was in a shell hole in the woods and he 


was told to stay there until morning, and] - 


join his platoon at dawn. Almost without 
his knowing how he got there he was in the 
middle of an artillery duel. The 75’s were 
firing over him and machine guns were 
chattering out ahead. There was nothing 
he could fit together, but it was a great 
experience. 


General Melville Goodwin paused and 
lighted a cigarette. ‘It was quite a mess at 
Chateau-Thierry,’” he said and he was 
out of his chair and on his feet. ‘Well, 
we're up at the front. I admit it’s taken 
a long while to get there. Suppose we all 
take fifteen minutes out. Come on, Flax.” 

Colonel Flax stood up instantly and fol- 
lowed the General out of the library. 

“T was there myself, sir,”’ I heard the colo- 
nel saying, ‘‘at a place near La Charme. . . .” 

Miss Fineholt and Phil Bentley and J still 
sat silently, considering 
the life and times and 
metamorphosis of Melville 
Goodwin. He had changed 
from a schoolboy at Hal- 
lowell into what he was 
today in the course of a 
very brief time. 

“What a life!”’ Phil Bentley said 

“Whose,” I asked, “yours or his?” 

“His,” Phil Bentley said. “I guess we 
have something to be thankful for.” 

Then I remembered that I had promised 
Helen to take a walk with Camilla. 

Until I saw Camilla in jodhpurs and 
a light brown pull-over sweater I had not 
realized that Helen had started her on rid- 
ing lessons. All Camilla’s class at the coun- 
try day school, Helen had said, were going 
to a place called the Winding River Riding 
Academy, conducted by an Anglo-Irish gen- 
tleman named Mr. Delaney. 

Camilla seemed to be growing away from 
me already, and, as often happened these 
days, we both struggled to find a common 
subject of conversation. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘what did you do at riding 
school ?”’ 

“We rode around in a circle,’ Camilla 
said. “‘Mr. Delaney stood in the middle. My 
horse’s name was Daisy.’’ 

It was exactly what a horse should have 
been named, and I told her it was a quiet 
name and I hoped that Daisy was a quiet 
horse. 

“Daddy,” Camilla said, ‘“‘we never have 
time to have a talk. What are we going to 
talk about ?”’ 

It was a very good question. What were 
Camilla and I to talk about? As a matter of 
fact, we did not have to work this out im- 
mediately because when we walked around 
the house we encountered the General and 
Colonel Flax. 

“Well, well,” the General said, “here’s 
Camilla. Come here and shake hands with 
the old man. We haven’t had time to get 
acquainted, but we’ll have time someday.” 

“Camilla’s pretty busy,’”’ I said. “She 
runs ona very tight schedule.” 

When I saw Camilla looking at the Gen- 
eral’s stars and ribbons and timidly holding 
out her hand, something in her wide-eyed 
expression reminded me of Rudyard Kip- 
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BARBECUE SAUCE 


1 minced onion 

2 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. vinegar 

2 tbsp. brown sugar 


1 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 cup tomato ketchup 

1 cup brown stock or water 
1 cup diced celery 


2 tablespoons LEA & PERRINS Sauce 


Fry the minced onion in the 
butter. Add other ingredients 
in order named. Cover and 
simmer for an hour, adding 
a little water if necessary. 
Double this barbecue sauce 
recipe if you want sufficient 


quantity for basting as well 
as serving with the barbecue. 


Whenever recipes call for Worcester- 
shire, you can be almost certain that 
the experts who write the recipes mean 
you to use LEA & PERRINS Sauce, 
the original Worcestershire. Always 
ask for it by name. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK. Write LEA & PERRINS, INC. 
241 West St., New York 12, N.Y., Dept. L-7 
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ling’s little Una on Pook’s Hill. I wondered 
whether she knew enough about English his- 
tory to understand Puck of Pook’s Hill if I 
should ever have time to read it to her. 

“Well, well,” the General said, ‘‘so you’ve 
been out riding, have you?” 

“Yes,” Camilla said. 

“When you-speak to General Goodwin,” 
I told her, ‘“‘remember to call him ‘sir.’”’ 

Both the General and Colonel Flax 
laughed. ‘‘Don’t you mind your pappy, dar- 
ling,”’ the General said. ‘‘ How’d it be if you 
called me ‘Uncle Mel’? I used to have two 
little boys once myself. I’ll tell you about 
them someday, Camilla. They were always 
riding bareback. They started riding at Ben- 
ning. Did you ever see the children’s riding 
class at Benning, Flax?”’ 

“No, sir.”” The colonel looked at his wrist 
watch. “I think they may be waiting for us 
in the library, sir,’’ he said. 

“Oh, all right,” the General said. “Are 
you coming, Sid?”’ 

“Tl be back in a little while, sir,”’ I said. 
“T’m just going to walk up that hill with 
Camilla.” 

“Well, don’t be too long, Sid,’”’ he said. ‘I 
don’t like it in there without you.” 

Camilla took my hand and we walked 
across the garden. ‘‘Daddy,” she asked, 
“who is General Goodwin?” 

Probably no one had explained him to her 
except possibly Miss Otts, whose views on the 
American Army would have been rudimen- 
tary. It was difficult to tell in a few words 
who General Goodwin was. I could not tell 
Camilla that he was a resultant of a dis- 
turbed political order or one of those people 
you had to maintain as an insurance against 
dangerous contingencies. 

“He’s a man who tells soldiers what to 
do,”’ I said. “‘He has those stars on his shoul- 
ders so that anyone can tell that he’s a gen- 
eral. The more important a general is, the 
more stars he has, and the more of those rib- 
bons he has over his pocket. Some poor gen- 
erals have only one star. General Goodwin 
has two.” 

““How many stars can you get to have,” 
Camilla asked, ‘if you get to know every- 
thing?” 

I could see where her mind was moving. 
They must still have been giving out stars in 
school as rewards for scholastic attainment. 

“They can get up as high as five stars,” I 
said, “but hardly any of them do, and when 
you get five stars you can have them in a cir- 
cle and not ina row.” 

“Will he get five stars?’’ Camilla asked. 

“T don’t think so,”’ I said, “‘but don’t tell 
him I said so, Camilla. That might hurt his 
feelings.” 

“Tsn’t he bright enough?” Camilla asked. 

“TI don’t know,” I said. “‘He’s pretty 
bright about a lot of things.” 

“Is he anything like Samson?’ Camilla 
asked. ““You know, like Samson in the 
Bible.” 

“Oh, Samson,” I said. ““Samson wasn’t 
bright at all or he wouldn’t have let Delilah 
cut his hair off. I don’t think Samson would 
have been a two-star general.”’ 

Then I began to think that I might be 
wrong about Samson. High physical courage 
always had its blind spots, and even if you 
had five stars, perhaps there was always 
some Delilah in the background sharpening 
up the shears. 


I cout tell from the General’s voice that 
I had missed something when I had returned 
to the library. 

“T was waiting until it was firing over 
there,” the General said. “I had time to get 
up on my knees and ——— Oh, there you are, 
Sid. Did you have a nice walk with Camilla?”’ 

“You made quite an impression on Ca- 
milla,’ I said. 

I was a disturbing influence, and everyone 
looked impatient. 

“How about it?’’ Phil Bentley said. “‘ Did 
you throw in the grenade?” 

“You’re damned well right I did,’ the 
General said, ‘“‘and it landed on the button, 
or I wouldn’t be here now.” 

I had missed a good deal by taking time 
out. I had left Lieutenant Melville Goodwin 
in the shell hole in the woods at the P.C. of C 


Company, but 1 caught up with the story 
later when I read Miss Fineholt’s notes. 


Artillery fire, even under optimum condi- 
tions, had not developed the precision it had 
attained in World War II, and there were no 
conditions at all in the Chateau-Thierry 
salient, optimum or otherwise. It was no joke 
in those days to be out in front of American 
artillery. The artillery was firing short that 
night, though this was no one’s fault particu- 
larly, since no one had located the front lines. 
In the pitch dark you could hear the shells 
crashing among the trees. The company 
command post was trying to get the regi- 
ment whose code name was Banana One, but 
the line was dead. He was told to stay where 
he was instead of trying to reach his platoon 
in the dark. 

In the morning, he first saw gray in the sky 
and then the treetops and then figures mov- 
ing in the woods. The night seemed to rise up 
slowly like a curtain on a scene of distorted 
confusions. No one could adequately describe 
the disorder of a battlefield with its litter of 
equipment and the senseless distribution of 
matériel. The captain of Company C had 
been killed and the commanding officer was 
a first lieutenant who spoke with a broad a. 
There was not much chance to exchange any 
ideas with him because this officer ended up 
a few hours later by being dead himself. The 
orders were to advance at dawn through the 

ie It is my firm belief that men and 

women, after fifteen or twenty 
years of married existence, would, if 
given the choice to choose again, 
select precisely the same wife or the 
same husband. Even those couples 
who lead rather a squabbling sort of 
existence would not wish to change. 
They probably know, in their heart 
of hearts, that with another spouse 
they would quarrel a great deal more. 
Moreover, squabbling is a way some 
people have of enjoying themselves. 
One thing that I have realized is that 
couples who appear to disagree most 
violently are often the most de- 


votedly attached. 
—MRS. THOMAS HARDY. 
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woods, and Melville Goodwin went forward 
to take the command of the second platoon 
from a sergeant. It was not the best way to 
begin with troops, walking in among them 
out of nowhere. In fact, he did not reach his 
platoon until after the sergeant had blown 
his whistle and all he could do was to tell the 
sergeant to go ahead. Fortunately, the ser- 
geant was an old Army man. His name was 
Riley and Melville did not need to tell him 
anything. 

“They’ve pulled out, sir,” the sergeant 
said. “It’s all clear just ahead.” 

There was nothing to do but walk with 
the sergeant beneath the trees and there was 
not much underbrush to cope with in those 
French forests. The artillery fire was slacken- 
ing because the guns were moving forward. 
Everything was moving forward, and the 
Germans were pulling out of that salient so 
hastily that only light forces were engaged. 

Of course no officer, least of all a lieutenant 
in the first wave, could get the whole picture 
of an operation. Yet some individuals were 
born with a tactical seventh sense. It was an 
indescribable gift—‘‘the feel of battle,” 
Melville Goodwin called it in a paper he had 
once read before the War College. You had 
it or you did not have it. He could see noth- 
ing except the men of his platoon walking 
through the woods, but at the same time he 
could feel whole divisions moving—reserves, 
artillery and supply. 

The men were wet and their faces were 
drawn. They were tired but not too tired. 
They moved ahead cautiously but not nerv- 
ously. They had left their heavy equipment, 
but they carried gas masks, rifles, grenades 
and bayonets. - 

‘Sergeant,’ he asked, ‘‘did the men have 
breakfast before they started?” 

“They had corned willy and hard tack, 
sir,” the sergeant said. 


, 


July, 


They were better off than he was, but 
no longer felt hungry. 

“What about water?” he asked. “| 
their canteens filled?” 

“We've about run out of drinking wate 
the sergeant said. 

“Have they got chlorine tablets?” 

“Yes, sir,” the sergeant said. 

“Then have them fill their canteens \@! 
next place where there’s a well or any 
ning water,’’ he told the sergeant, “and 
that each of them drops in about six tablet} 

“Yes, sir,” the sergeant said, peering ig: 
the woods ahead. ‘ 

He knew now that the sergeant must hi@y 
thought he was a little squirt, but it we 


sensible order. 


He saw that the trees were thinning da) 
that they were reaching the edge of | 
woods. Everything was quiet except for | 
rustling of branches and the snap of sn! 
twigs underfoot and the dripping from |@- 
trees and the distant artillery, until suddey 
he heard machine guns on the right frig}! 
and the crack of bullets passing close ow” 
head. ie 
“Tell the men to lie down, sergeant,’ i@y 
said. a 
Perhaps he should have given the or¥ 
himself, but then the men had hardly f 
him. They were approaching a line of rest 
ance, but it was only a hasty improvisatin} | 
by the enemy to afford a delay which wold)” 
facilitate his retreat. t 
“Come with me, sergeant,” he said, dd}! 
they crawled to the edge of the trees. | 
“Easy,” he heard the sergeant whisjr, 
“You gotta watch it, lieutenant.” i : 
The sergeant did not need to tell him. |lel / 
was crawling as he had been taught, w 
gling and pulling himself with his kr) 
and elbows, taking advantage of the I / 
grass at the edge of the wood. A pretty {> i 
toral scene lay before them, a broad ot / 
field of hay which had not yet been Le}. 
vested but which was too short and trampé 


. 


. 


to afford cover. The ground ahead rose gril! 
ually to a low ridge crowned by another pa hp 
of woods. It was a good two hundred yal 
across that field to the woods on the crit. \ 
When he looked to his right he saw why ‘e r 
gun there had revealed its position, becauia 
handful of bodies lay sprawled in the on] 
field. Then in his interest he raised his hidl” 
too far—two inches higher and he wolt : 
have been dead. Another machine gun |/d}" 
opened fire from the woods directly on ‘is} 
front. He lay flat with his face in the mgt 
earth, but he had seen its flash near the truk}) 
of a large oak tree, and the fresh earth of Fc 
emplacement. kh 
“Tt’s right up there,’’ he said. HI. 

“You ought to know, sir,” the sergeltt|. 
answered and they crawled back to the qi-| - 
toon. f 
Just then a runner came with word tit!” 
Lieutenant Johnson wanted to see him. Ejn}s 
in this short interval everything had bin}! 
moving up behind them until the wolls} 
were jammed with troops. Lieutenant Joji-| 
son was talking to a freckled, sandy-haild}, 
major who, Melville guessed, would be je| 
battalion commander. Lieutenant Good {n| 
saluted smartly. bi 

“Never mind that now,” the major svi. |" 
“Who’s this officer, lieutenant ?”’ hh 

“He just came up last night, sir,” the lia-}. 
tenant answered. “I can’t remember js}. 
name.” 

“Well, a name helps,” the major sid. _ 
“What is it?” / 

“Tt’s Goodwin, sir.’’ 

“All right,’ he major said. ‘‘What hfe |* 
you stopped for, Mr. Goodwin, are | 
tired?” " 

Melville reported the situation quicly » 
and concisely. He was even able to takja}. 
pencil and paper and sketch the positiorn } 
the major’s notebook. | 

“Very pretty,” the major said. ‘“Take}e— 
up there and show me the original. We c:?t 
wait here all day.” i |: 

They were faced with the same old prp- | 
lem that cropped up in any battle, the 1- 
ance of loss of life against element of tie. |! 
That light defense in front would be over {n | 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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COOL and be free as a breeze every 
day this summer .. . 
even those “inevitable” 
days that no woman 
can escape. How? 
Why, just depend on 
‘TAMPAX for monthly 
sanitary protection... 
for it not only frees 
'from the heat and discomfort of 


itself in a bathing suit, thin dresses 
| scanty play-shorts. That’s because 
MPAX is worn internally... can’t be 
or felt or intepfere with any activity. 
_chafing and no odor is_ possible, 
er... and you can wear it in tub 
shower as well as in swimming. 
MPAX is the invention of a doctor, 
and is made of extremely absorbent 
tical cotton compressed into dainty 
e applicators . . . easy to insert, quick 
thange and no trouble to dispose of. 
be TAMPAX wise this summer. . . 


vy the happy relief it affords from heat 
worry. 





VAYS SMILE YOUR PRETTIEST . . . don't 
the painful hurt of a corn or callous 
a frown on your pretty face. How can 
i help it . . . because when your feet 
t you hurt all over? It’s easy. . . just use 
. SCHOLL’S Zino-pads at the first 
t of sore, chafed, red toes or callouses. 
ese super-soft, soothing, cushioning, 
tective pads not only bring you quick, 
come relief, but even stop corns and 
louses before they start. But if they’ve 
sady developed, the separate medica- 
is in each box remove them f-a-s-t. . . 
act, it’s the quickest corn and callous 
loving medication of its kind known to 
dical science. And now is the best time 
now for you to get relief from your foot 
ubles. .. during DR. SCHOLL’S Foot 
mfort Week (June 23-30). Youll find 
DR. SCHOLL Foot Aids you need at 
Drug, Shoe, Dept. and 5-10¢ Store 
vy... not only during Foot Comfort 
ek but all year around! 


; YOU A BORN BEAUTY? It really doesn’t matter . . . for 


ay’s woman is blessed with a 
lth of beauty secrets that can ri- 

even Mother Nature. But, of 
irse, it’s up to you to use them to 
vantage . . . which is why I’m re- 
ading you again that a CO-ET is 
ir best bet for all your beauty 
atments. ‘That’s because these fluted 
ton squares are wonderfully soft, 
poth and absorbent . 


manent wave solutions and lotions. . . 
noving eye shadow, lipstick, excess cold cream, etc. 
€ to sun-bathe? Then protect your complexion with a 


efore-and-after” facial . . . like this: 


ore... 


... leave on 30 minutes. 


J-ETS cost only 35¢ for the large economy package 
th 80 fluted cotton squares, 19¢ for 40... 


d Cosmetic Counters. 





. . perfect for applying home 


. apply cleansing cream, remove excess with a 
)-ET, then rub in sun tan lotion with a clean CO-ET. 
er... use another CO-ET to smooth in a rich lubricating 
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COOK 





meal. : 


HAVE THE URGE to improve your cooking . . 











a 
SPs easier than you think to keep cool during the 
sunny, sultry summer 
and see. Lots of showers of lukewarm water come first. . . 
followed by a lavish sprinkling of chilled cologne. And 
wear cotton lingerie 
You’ll feel cooler and look prettier if you wear stockings, 
. with light airy shoes to let the breezes in. Doctors 
say you'll stay cool longer if you have one hot dish at every 
. and I can vouch for it. 


. . . Just follow these simple rules 


for it absorbs perspiration. 


. as well as make it easier? Well, what you 
need is anew GENERAL ELECTRIC Triple-Whip Mixer . . . 
for it has feature after feature that I can assure you will make end- 
less dishes taste better and give you extra leisure time. For example: 
A G-E Triple-Whip Mixer gives you a new, improved speed selector 
out in front. . . lets you get just the right amount of power no matter 
what you mix. There are three powerful beaters that beat from center 
to side of bowl and give you ideal mixing action . . 
cinch to clean and dry since there are no center shafts to get in your 
way. And in the G-E Triple-Whip Mixer the built-in light shines 
directly down into the bowL. . 
jobs. You get a 2-quart and 4-quart bowl with every mixer, too. . . 

; but learn all about it first-hand at your G-E Dealer’s. 
FREE Color-Ilustrated Recipe Booklet with 56 delicious treats . 


. yet they’re a 


. spotlighting those fancy whipping 


.. write Nancy 


Sasser, Dept. S7, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


ASK ANY GOOD COOK . .. she’ll 
tell you that timing a home- 
cooked dinner so that every- 
thing’s ready to serve all at 
once... is really an art. And 
now even a beginner can master 
that art with FRIGIDAIRE’S 
amazing ““Wonder Oven’’ 
Range. For with the “Wonder 
Oven”, you can bake and broil 
at the same time . . . in the same oven! 
Foods no longer have to “‘wait their turn” 
to go in the oven—and everything’s ready 
at once! Just imagine—while ‘you're broil- 
ing or roasting your meat in One oven,.you 


SUMMER TIME IS YOUR TIME to take a “‘vacation” from the kitchen . . 





can be baking your dinner 
rolls, potatoes, or dessert in the 
other... at the same time! But 
that’s not all. Simply slip out 
the center Divider and slide it 
into its bottom position and 
presto! . . . you have one huge 
oven with abundant space 
for even the most massive 
holiday turkey! 

Visit your FRIGIDAIRE Dealer. See 
the new “Wonder Oven” Range and 
FRIGIDAIRE’S complete range line. See 
them all, then choose the one designed 


for YOU! 


. So turn your 


catering over to DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets. It’s a deliciously- 


different kind of salmon your family will love . 
color, delicate in flavor, with the skin removed. It’s a “boon” 
. . as well as quick *n’ easy to fix into an 
elegant party dish. These Deviled Sam-O-Lets are a good 


to your budget, too . 


example .. . why not try ’em tonight? 


Hard cook 6 eggs, cool, remove yolks from whites. Mash yolks, 
season. with 14 ‘tsp. prepared mustard, 1 tbsp. Worcestershire 
sauce, 2 tbsp. mayonnaise, salt and pepper to taste. Add 14 cup 
(144 can) DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets. Fill egg white halves with 
mixture. Garnish with chopped parsley. Use remaining S$am-O- 


Lets for delicious salmon sandwiches. 


.. light in 





And for more good eating at budget-beating prices, get DEMING’S Sirloin Salmon 


(that old favorite Alaska Red Sockeye) with skin removed . . 


Pink Salmon in the regular pack. 


Robert Powers . . . he 


as well as 
qualities 


and radiantly lovely . . . 


at all Drug 
up to 40%. 


CONFUSED by all you read and hear about shampoos . . . 
can’t decide which one will really 
do the most for your hair? Well, 
if I were you, I'd be guided by 
that famous beauty authority, John 
recom- 
mends KREML Shampoo to all 
his models. Why? Because, unlike 
many shampoos that contain dry- 
ing ingredients, it has a natural. oil base. . . helps keep 
hair silken soft, an angel to manage and encourages any 
natural curl. I particularly like its special cleansing 
the way it brings out all your hair’s 
natural highlights and makes it glisten with natural, 
giossy sheen. Easy to see why Powers Models depend 
on KREML Shampoo to keep their hair gloriously soft 
and why I urge you to make 
it your shampoo from now on. 

And do introduce your “Mr. Who” to KREML Hair 
Tonic in the handsome new package at the lowest cost 


in KREML history. P.S. The 16-0z. size saves you 


.and DEMING’S Recipe 





change. . 
bath.. 
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ACCEPT MY INVITATION to cooling refresh- 
ment these hot July days ... by serving 
tall glasses of sparkling DEL MONTE 
Unsweetened Pineapple Juice often. | 
think it’s the perfect juice for all-round use 

. . wonderful with meals and snacks. But 
that’s only natural DEL 
MONTE’S exclusive strains of pineapple 
have true tropic flavor and are picked 
only when natural tartness and sweetness 
are in perfect balance. That’s why it’s not 


because 


too tart, and not too sweet . . . but the 
most refreshing Pineapple Juice you ever 
tasted. Think I’m exaggerating? Well. 
compare DEL MONTE Pineapple Juice 
with any other brand... ’n’ judge for 
yourself! It’s good for you, too... 
in natural fruit sugars and is a good source 
of Vitamin C. So why not keepseveral BIG 
cans on hand all the time... 
plenty once your family and guests taste 
this wonderful juice. 


abounds 


you ll need 


FOR A BANG-UP PICNIC on the Fourth of 
July, or, any date for 
that matter, there’s 
one thing for certain- 
SUUCip- ny eeatitceiCOLGE 
drinks must be really 
we cold and all the 
foods fresh and crisp. 
And as far as Pm 
concerned, there’s only one answer to 
that . . . a handy little Picnic Ice Chest. 
Here’s how I manage our outings. . . I 
pick up the extra ice I’need, put it into 
my Picnic Ice Chest with the food and 
. then slip it into the luggage 
compartment of our car. I know you'll 
love having one, too. . 
you learn how inexpensive they are. So 





beverages . . 


ask your local Ice Company about a 
Picnic Ice Chest today. And at the 


same time ask them for the address of 


the nearest Ice Vending Machine or 
Ice Station 
extra ice. 
free, slow-melting kind that only an Ice 
Company can make. 


where you can pick up 
. . the pure, crystal-clear, taste- 


THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE learns one thing early 
in her career. . 
BABY OIL plus Johnson’s BABY 
POWDER “equals” baby-safe pro- 
tection against irritation, chafing 
and prickles! Why? Because both 
these fine products are made espe- 
cially to‘‘agree”’ with baby’s tender, 
sensitive skin by America’s foremost makers of baby 
products... Johnson & Johnson. So keep them on your 
nursery tray... 


that Johnson’s 


and then: 


Smooth on mild, pure Johnson’s BABY OIL at every diaper 
. and apply to baby’s scalp and body after every 
. for it helps prevent irritation and keeps baby’s skin 
soothed and smoothed. Sprinkle on silky-soft, delicately- 
scented Johnson’s BABY POWDER often... 
ant way to chase away prickles and chafes . 
comfy and contented. 


such a pleas- 
. . keep baby 


But why go on...I know you want the best for your baby 
and you can trust these two wonderful Johnson’s Baby 
Products to give him baby-safe protection against prickles 


and irritations. So get both today...and use themregularly. 


. especially when 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
eventually. The only question was how soon 
and at what cost. Obviously it was necessary 
to test the strength of the position before 
deciding to wait for heavy weapons. In a few 
minutes there must be an approach. 

That defense could have been brushed 
aside in modern war, but in World War I, 
the machine gun was an ace that was hard to 
beat. With a few well-placed automatic 
weapons, a handful of enemy specialists who 
were willing to die could delay a whole divi- 
sion and snarl up the timetable. 

The plan was improvised right there in the 
woods. The attack was ordered along the 
regimental front, and his platoon was in it. 
He had only time before the show started to 
find a haversack and fill it with four gre- 
nades. He was to lead the platoon, of course, 
and he remembered that he was shaking— 
you often got involuntary shakes before a 
jump-off—but he was conscious of a de- 
tached academic interest through the min- 
utes of preparation. He had the sense to ex- 
amine the contours of the slope ahead and to 
take note of a fold of ground about seventy- 
five yards in front that might afford some 
shelter. Beyond this he saw there was a de- 
pression He could see the fresh earth of the 
gun emplacement on his front, and to the 
right he‘could see another. Haste had denied 
the Germans the refinements of concealment, 
and none of those guns supported each 
other perfectly, two facts which explained 
why he came through that attack alive. 

He pointed out the fold of ground to the 
sergeant, and also the depression beyond it. 
When he told the platoon to follow him, his 
voice had an unwelcome quaver. He had 
often dreamed, both asleep and awake, of 
leading a real attack, but now that he was in 
motion, the ground was not solid and he 
seemed to move with exasperating slowness. 
Then he found himself flat on his belly be- 
hind. that bulge of ground with half the 
platoon there with him. German machine 
guns had rather narrow traverses, and they 
could not fire everywhere at once, and the 
gunners had no time to pick up the whole 
weapon in order to fire at a wider angle. This 
explained why half the platoon reached the 
shelter. 

As he lay there, catching his breath, he saw 
that the whole advance had been checked 
halfway across the field. He could see the 
dead and wounded on the open ground, 
and small pockets of the living pinned down 
by the fire. His platoon was out ahead and 
a glance at the woods behind him showed 
that the attack was not being pressed. His 
men lay in temporary safety, although bul- 
lets were gouging the crest in front of them. 
If they could wriggle up that hollow toward 
the oak tree, they might knock out the gun 
with grenades. There were twenty yards of 
open space between the hollow and the rise 
that sheltered them and the winding hollow. 

“Follow me,” he called. 

The Jerries did not quite catch him before 
he reached the hollow. Only the sergeant*and 
a private went with him. He never could 
blame the others for staying where they 
were. 


He would not try to describe that crawl up 
the hill. He could only admit that he was 
shot with luck and besides, the nearer you 
got to an emplacement the harder it was to 
get you. When he reached the crest, he re- 
membered rising to his knees with a grenade 
in his hand and pulling out the pin and see- 
ing the newly dug earth and a German hel- 
met. Then he threw the grenade and fell flat. 
He got up again directly after the explosion. 
He had hit the nest right on the button. 

“Come on,’”’ he heard himself calling, 
“come on.” 

He had another grenade ready in his hand 
as he ran through the trees to the emplace- 
ment on the right. Perhaps he was two min- 
utes in reaching it. He came on it suddenly 
from the rear. The gun was firing, and its 
noise must have prevented any of the crew 
from hearing him. As he crouched behind a 
tree before tossing the grenade, he had a 
glimpse of the gray backs of the gunners. The 
air was full of dirt and stones and the gun 
had stopped before he could throw another. 


LADIES’ 


The Germans who weren’t dead were in a 
daze. There was one thing in particular he 
did not like to remember—a German officer 
smeared with blood, staggering toward him 
with his hands above his head and then the 
sight of Sergeant Riley, running him through 
with a bayonet. He could still remember his 
amateurish wonder at the sergeant’s strug- 
gles to pull the bayonet out. Then it seemed 
as though everyone had followed him, not 
just the sergeant and the private. The attack 
had carried through. 

He grew accustomed to the sight of corpses 
later, since sudden death and mutilation were 
sequels to any action, and after all, war in 
itself was a grotesque abnormality, but this 
was his first day in a practical school. The 
mangled bodies of those Germans around 
their gun brought home to him all in a rush 
the enormity of what he had been through, 
and a spasm of nausea swept over him. He 
staggered weak-kneed to a tree, leaned 
against it and retched. Though later he had 
seen other good men succumb to this and to 
more humiliating forms of bodily weakness, 
he could never quite forgive himself. It was 
all well enough to explain that exertion and 
emotion had put an undue strain on him. It 
was a mortifying anticlimax. All he could do 
was lean against the tree, shaking with the 
spasm. At any rate, that was how the regi- 
mental commander found him. 

H. J. Jeffers was commanding the regiment 
then. Later, after the Armistice, when the 
colonel once alluded at brigade-headquarters 
mess to their meeting, Melville was glad that 
he was able to laugh about it. 

He had been leaning against the tree only 
half conscious of what was being said or done 
around him when he heard a voice ask if that 
was the officer. Someone slapped him hard on 
the shoulder. When he turned around he saw 
that Colonel Jeffers, in a muddy trench coat, 
had been addressing him. Beside the colonel 
was the major, and a French officer in hori- 
zon blue. When he saluted, his diaphragm 
and intestines were still chasing each other 
inside him. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he said. 

“That’s all right,” the colonel said, “quite 


all right, lieutenant. What did you say his ; 


name was, major?” 

“He told me, but I’ve forgotten, sir,” the 
major said. ‘‘He just came up last night... . 
Sergeant,’”’ the major called. ‘‘Where’s the 
sergeant ? Come here, sergeant.” 

Melville found himself standing with the 
sergeant as though they were two schoolboys 
led out before the class. 

“This is Sergeant Riley, sir,’ 
said, ‘“‘Second Platoon, C Company... . 
the colonel what you told me, sergeant.” 

The sergeant was an old-timer, but he had 
been overwrought himself. ‘‘Sir,’’ the ser- 
geant said, “the lieutenant got the both of 
them.” 

Then Melville found his voice. “There 
was a private with us, too, sir,’’ he said. 

“Jackson, sir,’’ the sergeant said. ‘‘He’s 
dead.” 

The colonel pulled a notebook from his 


’ the major 
Tell 


pocket. ‘‘ What’s your name, lieutenant ?”’ he 
asked. 

‘*Goodwin, sir,”’ he answered, ‘‘ Melville A. 
Goodwin.” 


“Do you feel all right now?” 

“Yes, sir,” Melville said. 

“Then walk along with us, Mr. Goodwin. 
We'd better catch up with things. This is 
Captain Bouchet, and we don’t want Cap- 
tain Bouchet to tell his general that we’re 
loafing around here.” 

There was a gentle undercurrent of appre- 
ciative laughter. 

“Tt is a pleasure to meet the lieutenant,” 
the Frenchman said. 

Those French liaison officers were all 
smooth and hand-picked for the job of es- 
tablishing cordial relations. It was only good 
luck that the captain was there, itching to 
pass out Croix de Guerres. Melville never 
knew until later that he was getting the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross out of it too. He was 
pretty hot that day; it was all good luck. 

On the other hand, there weren’t any 
colonels or Frenchmen around when he led a 
patrol across the Vesle River and returned 
with sixteen German prisoners. No medal 
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except a Purple Heart was passed out when 
he got his bayonet wound in the Bois des 
Rappes. Actually both those occasions had 
demanded more skill and guts and leadership 
than that episode in the Chateau-Thierry 
salient. Further, he had seen a lot of others, 
both officers and enlisted men, who had done 
more than he ever had beyond the call of 
duty without even getting a word of com- 
mendation. He was luckier than a great 
many others, and that was about all there 
was to say. 

Lieutenant Goodwin was with the Army 
of Occupation for a while at Coblenz, but he 
was detached and sent home as a casual offi- 
cer from Brest in June, 1919. He returned to 
the States on an antiquated passenger ship 
filled exclusively with other unattached 
officers from every branch of the service, 
most of whom hoped to leave the service as 
soon as they got across, particularly the jun- 
ior officers. 


Major General Goodwin paused. 

“What did you do when you landed?” 
Philip Bentley asked. 

“Why,” the General said, ‘“‘as soon as I 
could get to a telephone I called up Muriel, 


Holiday 


By NANCY HALE 


Here time is drowned in summer, 
the deep sea 

That sways on drowsy tides, 
swings in, draws out, 

Bearing the days like driftwood on 
the swell. 

Is it July? 

Don’t think; don’t ask what day 

It is; don’t stir to find your place 

In summer; be at ease and lie 

In these deep arms; only observe 
the dawn, 

The sun of noon like a red flower, 
rain 

That starts and stops, the sunset on 
the clouds. 

And sleep at night. Forget the time, 
the I, 


And swim in summer. 


of course, and she said she’d come down to 
New York.” 

“What did you do after you telephoned?” 
Phil Bentley asked. 

“After I telephoned,’’ General Goodwin 
repeated, “I took a’taxicab and went to the 
Waldorf and got a room and took a bath, 
and do you know what I did that night?” 

“No,” Phil Bentley said. 

“Well, son,” the General said, ‘‘I didn’t 
do any of the things you might think J would. 
I strolled down to that shooting gallery on 
Sixth Avenue and knocked off all the pipes. 
It made me think of Muriel.’’ The General 
rose from his armchair. It was late in the 
afternoon. ‘“‘Let’s break this up,’ he said. 
“Come on, Flax, let’s go for a walk.” 

Phil Bentley looked at me and took off 
his glasses and polished them. “I wish I 
could get it straight in my mind why I 
should begin to like Goodwin,”’ he said. 

Miss Fineholt closed her notebook. “‘He’s 
sort of cute,” she said. ‘‘He’s so clean-cut. It 
makes him sort of cute..I wish I had been 
there when he was shooting those pipes in 
New York.” 

Helen was reading upstairs in our dressing 
room, and when I came in she asked me how 
everything was going. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘he’s through World War I 
and he’s back in New York.” 

“Sid,” Helen said, “just how long are 
they going to stay?”’ 

“Tt can’t be much longer,” I said. ‘Mrs. 
Goodwin’s leaving for Washington tomor- 











































July, r 


row. I'll take her into town myself, and y 
can leave the rest of them alone.” a 
“You didn’t tell me,’’ Helen said. “¥ 
do you have to go to town?” 
I had forgotten. I had been so invol 
with Melville Goodwin that I had not | 
her of my telephone conversation with I 
tie Peale. 
“Tf I don’t have lunch with her,” I t 
Helen, ‘‘she’ll drop out here at any mint 
You know Dottie.” i 
I did not mention my concern about € 
bert Frary, because there was no immedi 
need to worry her. 
“What do you suppose she really waa 

do about him?’’ Helen asked. 


Tus was something I could not poss 
have answered. 
“Well, anyway,” she said, “‘as long as § 
doesn’t do anything about you.” 
Women were always competitive. Thi 
was no reason at all why Dottie Peale a 
Helen should have liked each other, t 
Helen was always very nice about her. j 
through that time she was nice about D 
Peale and the General and me and ever 
thing, and it must have demanded a lot! 
self-control. 
I was thinking next morning when Hen 
was putting Mrs. Goodwin’s suitcase ir 
the Cadillac, just before we left for Né 
York, that the Goodwins had learned all t 
techniques of farewell. They had been sé 
ing good-by to each other through two w 
and in the interim between, and they h 
learned how to do this officially before 
audience. 

““Good-by, Melly,’’ Mrs. Goodwin 
“Now don’t tell that Mr. Bentley anyt 
you shouldn’t, and call me up tonight.” 

Melville Goodwin smiled at Helen a 
then at Mrs. Goodwin. “Don’t you wo 
any,’ he said. “‘And don’t seduce any of t 
Joint Chiefs before I get down. Rememb 
they’ve got a lot of private rooms in t 
Pentagon.” 

“What about you?” Mrs. Goodwin 
“T don’t know whether we ought to lea 
am alone here with Helen. Do you think | 

id?”’ 
It was all good clean fun and it show 
that the Goodwins felt at home. When Mj 
Goodwin kissed Helen she said she had ney 
thought we could all get to be such friends 
soon, and she said we must come to 
them just as soon as they found out whe 
they were going to be. 

“You know, I can’t wait,’’ Mrs. Goodw 
said when we started off together for t 
city, ‘for Mel and me to have a little ple 
of our own somewhere after Mel retires. 
can’t wait to be settled somewhere instead 
always moving from one post to anot ( 
Army houses are all alike, you know, ev 
the furniture.” 

Mrs. Goodwin was used to motor tra} 
port as well as making conversation. She to 
another washcloth from her handbag a 
began working onit. 

“Tt’s so nice to be driving to New Yor 
she said, “instead of taking a train, 
you’ve been so generous looking after Mj@ 
ville, Sid. I wish I could have been with 
when the General was being interviewed. 
seemed a little tired last night.” 

“T should think he would have been 
said. 

“No one would notice it except me. 
hard to tell when he’s tense, but he seem} 
worried about something last night.” 

“Worried?” I repeated. 

Mrs. Goodwin glanced up at me. Tho 
I looked ahead at Henry’s back, I could f¢ 
that she was watching me. ‘Melville 
you are going to have lunch today wi 
mutual friend, a Mrs. Peale. He wrote tot 
about her from France. She’s a writer or 
publisher or something, isn’t she? She so’ 
very interesting.” 

“Yes, she’s pretty interesting,” I 
“We used to work on the same newspafi 
together once.’ 

I could detect no change in her voice, | 
undue curiosity, but I could still feel that $) 
was watching me and not her washcloj 
“It’s queer how seldom Melville gets 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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« timely service from the meat industry 


New Swank 
for Franks 








Mrs. Ray F. Swanson of 
Galesburg, Illinois, passes 
along this idea. A satisfying, 
glamorous and easy-to-prepare 
meat meal that helps take 

the strain off the budget. 








a . 
ideas are often more important than money. 


There’s a lot of credit due women who find a 
way to take the less expensive things and make 
them look like a million, whether it’s making 
over a dress, redecorating the living room or 

preparing a meal. 

You'll find the recipe for 2 
this something different”? | The case of the glorified frank- 
ae oe next page. furters explains what we mean by a 
OW ay ogee eo) Cone WOMAN With sammndeaa nis: Gish ds 
husband and ask him how 4 
he would like some tomor- Something you can be happy and : 
row night. satisfied to set before the pickiest : 
husband, Also it’s your private assurance that 
you are doing a fine job with the meat money 


at hand. 

We in the meat industry are hopeful that we 
can continue to contribute ideas here and there, 
with pages like these, to help women along with 
the job of keeping meat, always in tempting 
form, on the table regularly, yet with an eye 
peeled on the budget. 


Why meat is called 
*Wardstick of Protein Foods”’ 


Meat is our No. 1 source of complete protein— 
the kind needed regularly by everybody for feel- 
ing and looking his very best. This complete, high- 
quality kind of protein does many wonderful 
things: It is needed to build sound muscles, good 
red blood . . . It promotes more rapid convalescence 
after injury or surgery... It is needed to keep you go- 
ing longer without fatigue ...It is the key element 
of the modern reducing dict... Meat is also an abun- 
dant source of essential B vitamins and minerals. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago eMembers throughout the U.S. 
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Look at my gentle curves—not a 
bone in my whole body. I'm part 
pork and part beef—and all good. 
I’m a snap to prepare, and | carve 
with a fork. Kids love me—and | 
love kids because I'm so digestible 
and my skin’s simply packed with 
nutrition. | team up with everything. 
I'm fun on a bun. I'm handy, 
dandy and no waste at all. I'm the 
Friendly Frank. Buy me by the 
pound and always keep me onhand ! 
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The Gentle 
Art of Heating 
a Wiener 







Theyre already cooked when you buy 
them, so, when you're heating frank- 
furters in water, just let them simmer 
8 to 10 minutes. Don’t boil. Youll keep 
the good meat juices inside the franks 
instead of in the cooking water. To pan- 
Jry: Fry wieners in a small amount of fat 
in heavy skillet until lightly browned. 
Use low heat; turn frequently. Be careful 
not to pierce the skins. 





Bright idea ~~ ih" 
for picnickers 

Don’t be fazed by “No Fires Allowed” 

signs at your favorite beach or park 


picnic spot. You can have piping-hot 
frankfurter sandwiches and be the envy 


MEAT INSTIT UTE Headquarters, Chicago © Members throughout the U. S. 
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Add 


Red Devil Franks —Those winning wieners are a 

happy thought to build many a meal around. For instance; 

try em in a menu like this: 
Chilled Pineapple Juice 

RED DEVIL FRANKS ON BUNS 

Tossed Green Salad 

Milk or Iced Tea 


ow to prepare the new 


French Fried Potatoes 
Chocolate Cake 


ep 


rs. 
s butter, 
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ed onion 
lic, 


iping 
rve pipt™s 
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of the crowd. The trick: heat ’em at 
home, pack ’em in a vacuum bottle and 
take ’em with you. 


Two other good ways 


to make the family say 
**Thanks for Franks’’ 


"Slice ’em for hot potato salad 


Cut six franks into crosswise slices. 
Dice six medium potatoes (4 cups) that 
have been boiled in their jackets and 
peeled. Heat together in dressing made 
by browning 14 cup each of chopped 
onion and green pepper in bacon drip- 
pings. Add 14 cup water, 14 cup cider 
vinegar, sugar, salt and pepper to taste. 
Stuff ’em for broiler meals 

Have you tried splitting franks, insert- 
ing a stick of cheese, wrapping with 
bacon and then broiling? Try these 
tasty variations, too: Stuff 8 to 10 
franks with a mixture of 2 cups hot 
mashed potatoes well blended with 14 
cup each of grated American cheese and 
finely minced onion. Broil 10 to 15 
minutes. Or, try a stuffing of sauer- 
kraut moistened with catchup. 


use this recipe 


AS 


Red Devil sauce is also a natural for spareribs, hamburgers, 
leftover roast beef or pork. It keeps well in the refrigerator,} 
so why not make up a double or triple recipe? 






If all the “friendly franks” pro- 
duced each year by America’s 
meat packers were stretched “‘link 
to link,” they would reach to the 
moon and back—with enough 
left over to reach 6 times around 
the world—650,000 miles. Actu- 
ally, in 1950 you and other Amer- 
icans ate 7) billion frankfurters, 
which is a lot of fun on anyone’s 
table (or at ball park or picnic). 











Send 5¢ for this booklet 


for more help in making the most of meat 
Contains 32 tested recipes along with buyin 
information and serving suggestions. Jus 
send 5¢ in coin to American Meat Institute 
Dept. L.1, Box 1133, Chicago 77, Ill. , 
P.S. Your own favorite Z 

ideas for making the most 
of meat may be helpful to 
other women in these times. 
Won't you send them along? 
























(Continued from Page 62) 
gets on, with people outside the serv- 
she said. 
suppose it’s because he leads a spe- 
sort of life,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Now per- 
ly I often find it hard to get on with peo- 
the service.” 
wr some reason she seemed astonished 
er voice grew warmer, and at least we 
off the subject of Dottie Peale. 
y, you don’t act that way at all,” she 


ck in World War I,” I said, ‘‘we were 
ag the General what he did when he 
in New York. He said he called you 
Hallowell.” 


: remembered all of it very clearly. We 
going down the Merritt Parkway, but 
-. Melville Goodwin was leaving Hallo- 
for New York to become an Army wife, 
, watching her expression, I could imag- 
30w she must have looked. She must have 
xed both very competent and very pretty. 
I wish you could have seen Mel,”’ she 
.. “He was in his overseas cap and his Sam 
wne belt, and he had those ribbons and 
ad his hair cut short, just the way he 
rs it now. He looked a whole lot more like 
)idier than anyone else in Grand Central 
tion. As soon as I saw him I knew Mel 
; just the same. He always has been the 
ie. Then he told me we were going- to 
‘ea month’s leave and that then we were 
ag to Fort Bailey. That was because of 
medal. Everybody doesn’t get to Bailey.” 
‘Where’s Bailey?” I asked. 

‘What?”’ she said. ‘Seriously, haven’t 
1 ever heard of Bailey? It’s where they 
re the small-arms school, out in Texas.” 
That was where the Goodwins started 
isekeeping. It was scorching hot in sum- 
- miles away from anywhere. You 
d hear the machine guns going every 
ernoon out on the range. 
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I had never heard of Fort Bailey, but I 
was at Bailey with Muriel Goodwin all 
the way to New York and the Pennsylvania 
Station. Robert, their eldest son, had been 
born there at Bailey. 

I left her with a porter on the Pennsyl- 
vania side. : 

“Good-by, Sid, dear,” she said, and, 
though I was startled when she called me 
“dear,” I felt that I had known her for a 
long, long time. 

“Where to now, sir?”’ Henry asked me. 

It was ten minutes before twelve, but Dot- 
tie Peale had asked me to meet her at the 
office early. It was always a part of Dottie’s 
stage direction to show off that office of hers 
at Peale House. Anyone going there could 
not help but realize that Dottie should be 
taken seriously. 

The Peale Publishing Company was what 
the book trade called ‘‘a fine old house” and 
sometimes “‘an old-line house.” It published a 
sound backlog of textbooks and a book called 
Mrs. Gosling’s Cookery, which, with occa- 
sional revisions, had been a popular seller for 
fifty years, but the Peale money was only 
partially derived from this enterprise. Henry 
Peale’s grandfather had been fortunate 
enough to invest his savings in Mr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s telephone and in Calu- 
met and Hecla Copper. 

Henry’s father had never cared for books 
and authors. Instead he had collected pic- 
tures of the French school, and a part of the 
Peale collection was now in the Metropolitan. 

Henry Peale, on the other hand, must have 
always been what was called literary. It had 
never been possible for me to grasp all the 
details of his life, which had been led along 
the elaborate lines of wealthy boys who had 
lived out their early manhood around the 
turn of the century. He had been a shy, re- 
tiring, serious-minded boy, educated by pri- 
vate tutors until he went to Yale, and he was 
always quiet when I knew him. As Dottie 


tor a elon oun 


To our way of thinking, berry pies are at their 
— best when brimming full of juice. But we want the 


juice in the pie, not in the oven to burn and smoke. 


To Clean an Oven 


e Leave an open cup of household 





ammonia in the closed oven over- 
night. The next day use a fine steel- 
wool pad or cleanser to lift the 
charred crust. A grease-cutting de- 
tergent speeds the job. 


To Prevent Pie Run-overs 


e Build the piecrust up like a fence. 
Insert a small funnel of aluminum 
foil, cooking parchment or even 
glazed paper through upper crust— 
the juice rises in the funnel instead 
of flowing over the edge. Short 
lengths of large macaroni may be 
used too. Piepans with extra-high or 
wide rims contain the juice. 

e For extra precaution, catch drip 
with shallow pan or circles of foil 
with edges folded to form sides on 
rack under pies. The pan is easier to 


clean than the oven—the foil is 


tossed out. 


e Long-handled lifting devices hold 
hot pans firmly so they aren't spilled 
in removing from oven. 
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often said, it was very hard for Henry ever to 
get out of himself, and you had to know him 
a long while before you apprecjated him. 

Personally, I had not known him as long as 
that, having seen him only occasionally after 
he and Dottie were married. Though Henry 
Peale was in his fifties when he married Dot- 
tie, he looked much younger. He was very 
kind to me the few times I saw him, not on 
my account, I imagine, but because Dottie 
and I were old friends and because he was 
completely devoted to Dottie. 

He had a reputation in the trade for sound 
editorial taste, though I imagine his assist- 
ant, Martin Dever, was the one who really 
picked the manuscripts until Dottie finally 
took things over. 

Martin Dever, after certain disagreements 
caused him to leave Peale House, was the one 
who told me most about Dottie and Henry 
Peale, though in a prejudiced way, since he 
never had been partial to Dottie. Actually he 
was the one who introduced them, he said. It 
had happened when Dottie was on the book 
page of the paper, working for old Ralph 
Edgill after I had gone abroad. She was im- 
mensely valuable to Edgill because she did 
have a marvelous dexterity and she was su- 
perb at make-up. She was the one who 
helped Edgill spruce up the whole Sunday 
book section, and when it was suggested 
that the paper sponsor a series of book-and- 
author afternoons Dottie was all prepared. 
Dottie did everything right down to helping 
the publishers drag authors to them. That 
was how she met Martin Dever. Then one 
morning when she was in Martin’s office, 
Henry Peale came in. 

“That was all there was to it,” Martin 
said. ‘‘He wanted to ask me about the design 
for a jacket, and Dottie said it ought to be 
plainer, and then he asked her into his office 
to look at alternate designs. They stayed 
alone in there for about half an hour and then 
they went out to lunch, and the next morn- 
ing he asked me for Dottie’s telephone num- 
ber, and next he asked her to the theater, 
and so they got married.” 

Martin did not know why it happened any 
more than I did. He could only say that di- 
rectly after the honeymoon Dottie moved 
right in, taking over the office next to Hen- 
ry’s, and in a year she had taken over the 
whole editorial and production department. 
Martin could work for Peale—in fact, he had 
run the whole editorial department for him 
and a good deal of everything else—but six 
months after Dottie showed up, there 
wasn’t anything left for him to run. She had 
her finger in every pie. She was terribly 
sorry when he finally resigned. 

She was the one who got him the job in 
Philadelphia, and she had not done too badly 
when she was left alone with Henry. In fact, 
she was a very smart cooky and someday she 
would take over the whole reprint business. 
That was all that Martin could tell me. 

After Henry Peale’s death Dottie had 
moved the Peale House offices to a more 
modern building on Murray Hill. The rooms 
were large, noiseproof and air-conditioned. 
The walls were painted in restful, unobtrusive 
tones. Dottie’s own office in a corner of the 
building was the same as that of the other 
executives, with a gray steel desk, a gray 
carpet, a bare oval table and six gray up- 
holstered chairs. There was nothing on her 
desk except a clock, a calendar and a blotter. 
I could not help but compare the place very 
favorably with the offices of the fashion mag- 
azine on which Helen had once worked. 

Dottie’s secretary appeared about thirty 
seconds after I had given my name at the 
front desk. Dottie was dressed in a severe 
gray tailored suit, softened only by a ruffle 
at her neck. She smiled at me brightly, but 
she did not shake hands. 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you to pick me up 
here, Sid,” she said. ‘“‘ Bernard and the car are 
waiting. Shall we have my Bernard take us 
uptown? Or shall we have your Henry?” She 
walked around the desk and put her arm 
through mine. 

“No man can be a hero to his valet, Dot,” 
I said. 

“Darling,” she told me, “I am really not 
preposterous. I don’t know why I always 
like it when you think I am.” 
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‘* Because I always have,” I said. “‘It goes 
with the Chanel Five." 

**Oh, Sid,” she said, “it’s nice to see you, 
darling.” 

And I was glad to see Dottie too. I had 
forgotten what good friends we were, and 
that there were no friends like old friends, 
with occasional reservations. 

It was preposterous to think of descending 
from my Cadillac, even if it was a company 
car, and walking into the Peale house and 
hearing Dottie say “Hello, Albert,”” to her 
butler. When the door closed behind us I was 
thinking that we were in a larger, more com- 
plicated version of Savin Hill. We were both 
interlopers, not legally but spiritually. We 
were both intelligent enough not to make 
fools of ourselves, but still we did not belong. 

The Peale house had been built in the early 
nineteen hundreds. The entrance hall was 
paved with marble. A double dark oak stair- 
case swept upward. In one dark corner near 
the door through which Albert the butler 
had retired with my hat and topcoat was a 
suit of armor on a pedestal. 

I had never made any comment on the 
house to Dottie because there had always 
been Henry Peale or company when I had 
been there before, but now I felt impelled to 
whistle softly in a slightly vulgar way. 

“All right,’’ Dottie said. ‘“‘What about 
that little shack of yours in Connecticut?” 

“It isn’t quite the same,” I said. 

“No,” Dottie said, “‘it isn’t, but it’s the 
same in principle. Darling, I can’t help it. 
There’s an income from a special trust fund 
running it.” 

“Don’t apologize,” I said, ‘don’t exhibit 
social guilt.” 

“Oh, shut up,”’ Dottie said. ‘“We might as 
well take the elevator up to my study. I 
don’t believe you’ve ever seen it, have you? 
I did over the top floor after Henry died. I 
spend most of my time there when I’m not 
entertaining.” 


I wap never seen Dottie’s study. Nothing 
in the house had ever looked like her, but the 
study did. The curtains were yellow brocade, 
and there were Chinese carpets and a sofa in 
front of the fireplace and a desk with her 
typewriter and sharpened pencils and all her 
favorite books along the walls and two very 
good Renoirs. 

“Sid,”’ she asked me, “does it remind you 
of anything? I mean the fireplace and the 
sofa and the books and the typewriter.” 

“You mean your place in the Village?’’ I 
asked her. 

“Don’t you think it’s like it?” she said. 


““My room’s in front and I’m going to put on ° 


another dress, but I'll leave the door open.” 

It was a little like her old apartment in the 
Village and it reminded me, too, of the suite 
in the Ritz in Paris when I heard Dottie 
whistling in her bedroom. I never thought 
until I heard her whistling what a difficult 
time she must have had at first being Mrs. 
Henry Peale. I had only thought before how 
well she had succeeded. 

I sat there waiting under the illusion that I 


was younger and still working on the paper, ’ 


and that there were no broadcasts or no 
Helen or Camilla, which I am sure was the 
effect that Dottie desired. It was as if every- 
thing we had gone through were still in the 
future when she came back into the room. 
She was wearing a purple dress and a gold 
bracelet and a topaz pin. She did not look at 
all as though she was nearly forty. The 
blatantly unobtrusive cut of the dress showed 
that it had been made for her and that it 
probably cost about three hundred dollars. 
She sat down on the sofa beside me with that 
prim, sort of schoolgirl posture that I remem- 
bered from the days on the paper. 

“Darling,’’ she said, ‘it’s just like old 
times, isn’t it?”’ 

Of course I knew Dottie well enough to 
know that she was consciously setting this 
scene of old friendship because she wanted 
something from me. It would not be any- 
thing tangible, I knew, since she had every- 
thing in that line she desired. It would be 
something more in the nature of affirmation, 
of sympathy and support. 

She had always understood men better 
than women. When she wanted, she was like 





for you who love to make 


Now...from Salad Dressing Headquarters... 


your own salad dressings! 


Your grocer has it! And you’ll 
love it! 


This new kind of smooth- 
blending salad oil was perfected 
by Kraft Salad Dressing 
Headquarters! 


Every golden drop of Kraft 
Salad Oil is superfined by a spe- 
cial Kraft process. Every golden 
drop is lighter-bodied to blend 
quickly and perfectly with 
other flavors. 


Kraft Salad Oil will improve 
your own favorite salad dress- 
ing recipes . as well as all 
your cooking. Put it on your 
shopping list today! 


In pints and quarts. Freshness and purity 


protected by special light-filtering bottle! 


A lighter-bodied oil 
that blends perfectly 
with other flavors! 
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Blends a fresh taste into 
homemade salad dressings. . . 
gives tender lightness to 

fried foods... puts a grand 
fluff into your chiffon cakes! 





a dancer who could follow any lead, con- 
forming without the least apparent effort to 
any taste or intellect. I had forgotten how 
utterly congenial she could be if she wanted, 
and how much she knew about things that 
interested me. 

She sat on the sofa with her feet curled un- 
der her and shook her head and smiled at me 
wistfully. ‘Sid, it’s queer, isn’t it,” she 
said, ‘that nothing changes when we see 
each other?” 

Being with her was always like a game, 
and I knew that she had moved our con- 
versation to exactly the place she wanted. 
She had talked about me, and herself and 
me, and now we were going to talk about 
her. 

“Now just a minute, Dot,” I said, “before 
I forget to ask you. Didn’t you say over the 
telephone that you were worried about Gil- 
bert Frary and me, or something along those 
lines?” 

Dottie assumed an expression that was 
partly cryptic and partly amused. “Oh, 
dear,” she said, ‘‘I wouldn’t have dreamed 
of saying that if I had thought you were go- 
ing to mull over it. Did it really bother you, 
darling?” 

“Not much,” I said, ‘but you probably 
wanted it to, didn’t you?” 

Dottie’s cryptic expression changed and 
she looked delighted. ‘Of course I wanted 
you to be worried,” she said, “‘because I 
wanted to be sure you’d come to see me. 
There really wasn’t any- 
thing else, but it is 
interesting if you feel a 
little uncertain about 
Gilbert.” 

“Are you sure that’s 
all?” I asked. 

“Well, darling,” she 
said, “when I think 
of you and Gilbert I 
sometimes get intui- 
tively worried, but I 
haven’t really heard 
anything. But if any- 
thing ever should come 
up—anything like a 
break with Gilbert— 
you'll promise to come 
right to me, won’t you, 
darling? You know how dreadfully happy 
I’d be to help in any little way.” 

There was a discreet knock on the study 
door. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘there’s Albert with our 
lunch.” 

Albert the butler and a maid came in, 
pushing tables on wheels like room service in 
a hotel, and they knew exactly how to turn 
one end of the room into a little dining al- 
cove. It was a simple luncheon but it was 
very good—clear soup and squab and mixed 
green salad and Camembert cheese and 
coffee. 

“T hope it’s what you want,” Dottie said. 
“T know you don’t like much in the middle 
of the day.” 

“Come on, Dot,’ I said, “‘let’s get down 
to what you want to talk about. Why don’t 
you tell me why you wanted to see me?”’ 


unto him: 


blood, 


mischief, 


brethren. 


Dorrie sat up straighter. “Now, Sid,” she 
said, ‘“‘that isn’t fair. You know I always 
love to see you, and we see so little of each 
other, but well, all right. Tell me about Mel 
Goodwin. Has he asked about me?”’ 

“T told you he had,” I said. “Why 
shouldn’t he?” 

“Oh, all right,’’ Dottie said, ‘‘tell me some 
more about him. Tell me how he looks.” 

‘He looks about the way he did in Paris,” 
I said, ‘‘but you’ve seen the pictures, haven’t 
you?” 

“‘T mean does he look well?’’ Dottie said. 
“Does he look happy?” 

*Didn’t he look happy in the pictures?” 
I asked her. 

Dottie shook her head impatiently. ‘* Dar- 
ling,” she said, ‘‘I know exactly what you’re 
thinking and I know you don’t approve, but 
it’s none of your business, is it, really? I wish 
you wouldn’t act like a buffer state. You 
know you can’t stop me doing anything I 
want and at the same time you’re the only 
one I can talk to about this. Why is it you 


Saar e 
ABOMINATIONS 


These six things doth the Lord hate: 
Yea, seven are an abomination 


A proud look, a lying tongue, 
And hands that shed innocent 


An heart that deviseth wicked 
imaginations, 

Feet that be swift in running to 

A false witness that speaketh lies, 


And he that soweth discord among 


} 
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don’t approve of my seeing Mel Goodwir F 

We were getting down to plain facts at le 

‘Because I think it might upset him 9) 

necessarily,” I said. ‘‘I know it’s none of 4. 
business, except I rather like him, Dot.” 


’ Cl 


Dottie pushed a strand of hair back 
her forehead. ‘* Thank you, darling,” she sa} fr 
“That’s what I wanted to know. I was hi 
sure. I’m awfully glad he still feels that y ' 
about me.” Li 

“Oh, my God!”’ I said. it 
Dorrie smiled. “I know,” she said. “Wi, 


don’t you pull up your socks, darling? Y 
attitude really makes me a little annoyec 
wish you’d think about me just a little, § 
You haven’t really thought about me 
years. If you had, you’d know how littl) i 
really have in my life. I don’t mean np. 
terially. I’m pretty sick of materialism.” 9 | 
“Since when did you begin getting sick) 
I asked. a 
“All right,” Dottie said, “be nasty if yf, 
want to. I was only thinking you have eve i 
thing I’ve always wanted. You’re marri ‘ 
you have a home and children.” 5 
“A child,” I said, “‘not children.” }. 
“All right,” she said, ‘“‘a child, and hd 
don’t deserve to have one. You don’t 
what it means,”’ . 
“Well,” I said, “if I don’t, you deff. 
either. Since when did you start liking c’ 
dren, Dot?” 
Suddenly Dottie began to cry. It y 
’ something I had not 
pected, and I was q 
sure that she had @ 
expected it either. hi 
“Oh, Sid,” she sah 
“don’t you see haves, 
anything? I have , 
even got you.” 
I would havelaug} 
if she had not been cm 
ing. It was exactly 1 
her not to have wan 
something when | 4 
could have had it @ 
then to end by regi} 
ting that she had @, 
wanted it. It was 1. 
the ending of a rat. 
badly written stor i 
be there with Dottie Peale and to have 
sobbing on my shoulder. 
I could not think of anything sensible! Fh 
say and I patted her softly on the bd , 
“Oh,” she said, “I’m so sick of alws 5 
thinking about myself.” L 
“Dot,” I told her, “everybody has hi 
most of the time.” ; 
It was curious. Her saying that she 1) 
nothing left, not even me, though personé 
annoying, had a ring of complete veracyy 
and I was glad that my reaction was close}, 
complacency. I wished Helen could see Fi} 
well I was acting under the circumstances) } 
Dottie was not wholly responsible for w/ 
had happened to her. She was the finisid 
product of a new era of competitive wom|.. 
There were no precedents and no rules in {/s 
new competitive arena, where bright 2s 
were taught to invade all sorts of fieldsif}., 
endeavor that were once reserved for 1m) . 
The town was full of Dottie Peales, a} 
there was no reason for them not to h% 
been confused in their values because t lV 
had to get along the best they could and t ¥) 
had no mothers to guide them, or at least 
guidance of their mothers was very selc 
useful. I hoped she did not know that I 
sorry for her in such a detached way, bu 
course she did know. a 
“Stop pounding my back,” she said. “ji} 
not asking you to be sorry for me. I’m cj : 
asking you to be kind.” I 
“Now, Dot,” I said, “how can I be Hie)” 
unless I’m sorry?” i , 
i 
Ht 
fi 
by 
Rn 


\\ 


wi 


—PROVERBS 6:16-19. 
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“Oh, nuts!” Dottie said, and she ble pr 
nose. “Stop sitting here humiliating ‘ | 
You’ve put me in the position of making? 

g 


stand it, Sid.” 

It was difficult to follow her logic, 
when I was with Dottie I was accustome 
having things end up by being my fault 

Her mood had changed and she sn/ 
just as though she had not been crvag. 


deliberately humiliate myself, and I c : ' 
Fy. 


a | 


jling,”’ she said, “it isn’t asking very 
, is it, to talk to me for a few minutes 
_ Mel Goodwin without acting as 
hI were contagious or something?”’ 
+2re was no reason at all, and yet I did 
his attitude. ‘Listen, Dot,’”’ I said, 
r not face it? You're not going to help 
r guy at all by being interested in 
He just isn’t in your class.”’ 
Thy, darling,’’ Dottie said, “that’s the 
- thing you’ve said to me all day, not 
I understand just what you mean by 
out of course she understood, and we 
‘sat there for a while thinking in our 
ent ways about General Melville Good- 


Vhy don’t you admit,” I asked her, 
t you had forgotten all about him until 
‘came a figure in the news?”’ 
»ttie sighed, and the corners of her eyes 
<led. ‘Well, I remember him now,”’ she 
“Oh, Sidney, let’s not be so silly with 
other. After all, we’re adult.” 
iis was a time-worn word in certain cir- 
By being adult she meant that one 
| be freed from the trammels of conven- 
and face facts fearlessly and now she 
‘acing them in her own way. 
Jarling,”’ she went on, “I want to make 
one else happy. That’s one of the rules 
e, isn’t it? But I could do a lot for Mel 
iwin.”” 
Tis wife wants to make him happy 
I said. “‘At least she has a few ideas. 
don’t you try to put your mind on 
one else? There are a lot of other men.” 
ottie lighted a cigarette and blew a cloud 
10ke toward the ceiling. 
Je isn’t happy with her,”’ she said, “in 
vay he ought to be happy with someone, 
She’s always managing him. He told me 
Paris.” 
sould imagine without undue effort what 
ille Goodwin must have told her in 
3, and I did not answer. 
\ren’t you going to say anything?”’ she 
al, 
(es, I said, “‘and you know exactly 
_I’m going to say. For two days now 
been listening to him telling the story of 
fe. He’s different from you and me, Dot. 
loesn’t know what is going to happen to 
professionally. He’s restless just like you, 
that’s about all that you and he would 
‘in common. He’s never had the chance 
e people like you, Dot, and he’s a very 
guy basically. All you can do is upset 
The only way you can help him is to 
» him alone. Dottie, aren’t you going to 
» Goodwin alone?”’ 
ottie threw her cigarette into the fire- 
>. “No,” she said. “‘Aren’t you going to 
to me about him?”’ 
No,” I said, and I stood up. ‘‘I’d better 
ying. I’ve got to get back to the country.” 
Ih, darling,’’ Dottie said, ‘“‘when you’re 
y, you’re like a hero in a juvenile, and I 
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ought to know, because we're printing a lot 
of them. Please don’t go. Can’t you and 
Helen bring Mel Goodwin around to din- 
ner?” 

“No,” I said. “‘ When he’s through with us 
he has to go to Washington.” 

“Well, he can drop in here on his way, can’t 
he?” Dottie said. “I’m going to call him up 
right now.” She walked to her desk and 
picked up the telephone. ‘‘I want to make a 
person-to-person call,’’ she began, “to 
Major General Melville A. Goodwin ——” 

There was nothing I could do about it. 
“Well,” I said, “‘good-by, Dot.” 

“Darling,” Dottie said, “you can’t go 
yet. You don’t know how to run that ele- 
vator.”’ 

It was true that I was not mechanically 
minded, but I could try. ; 

“Just keep your mind on Mel and forget 
about me,” I said; and while I pressed the 
elevator button I could hear her speaking in 
her gayest, sweetest tone. 

“Mel,”’ I heard her saying, ‘‘Sid’s here 
and we’ve been talking about you all through 
lunch. When are you coming here to see me 
and tell me how you won the war?”’ 

I had not known what button to push, but 
the car started downward. Dottie must have 
rung some sort of bell because the butler was 
standing at the foot of the staircase with my 
hat and coat. 

“Thanks,” I said. I wanted to get out of 
there. I was glad to be in the clear sunlight 
of the October afternoon, and even Henry 
and the studio Cadillac seemed like very old 
friends. ‘‘ We’ll go home now, Henry,”’ I said. 

Henry was an excellent driver, and I felt 
entirely secure speeding along the West Side 
highway well ahead of the rush hour. Never- 
theless, I was thinking of a Grant Wood 
picture I had seen’ once when Helen had 
taken me to an uptown gallery—a picture of 
a car and a truck moving swiftly toward in- 
evitable collision on a winding road, and I 
thought of the impending doom of Melville 
Goodwin. I had never thought until then of 
Mel Goodwin as a classically tragic figure 
whom the fates were conspiring to destroy. I 
thought of him in the garden just before Ca- 
milla had asked me suddenly about Samson 
and Delilah. He was one of those Samsons 
ready and waiting for some Delilah to give 
him a haircut, and Dottie Peale was just the 
one to do it. 

Melville A. Goodwin was going to get his 
hair cut, and medals and stars and clusters 
would not help. He had killed his lion and 
had carried away the gates of Gaza, but he 
was going to get his hair cut. There would be 
no light or heavy weapons to help him now 
that Dottie wanted to do something for him. 
The Philistines would be upon him and he 
would not even know that the Philistines 
were there. 


“ 


(To be Continued ) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


| thank her,” Mary sighed. She was 
| of all the presents, the baby presents. 
le remembered one day when she and her 
her had been shopping together, several 
ths ago. Hanging on a rack in one store 
a blue dress, a sweeping, impractical, 
itiful dress. Her mother had taken it 
n and said quickly, enthusiastically, 
w right for you, Mary.” And then she 
looked at Mary’s thickening waistline 
said, ‘No future for it,” and had hung 
ick in place. Since then, all the packages 
had sent had been for the baby. 

| thank them all,” Mary went on, her 
e growing louder, ‘‘I thank everyone— 
hers, sister, father, your family. Don’t 
ry. They get thanked.” It’s as if I didn't 
, She thought for the thousandth time. 
any of them care about is this jumping 
of a baby. 

eter laughed. “‘ You look as if you were 
ig to spit,”’ he said, and when Mary spat, 
t on the floor, he grabbed her and 
ed her. ‘‘The doctor says you're not 
id,” he murmured, “just unprepared.”’ 


‘‘Unprepared!’’ She pushed him away. 
“Even you talk about the baby all the time— 
unprepared!” she said. “With everyone ask- 
ing me what I want to have, a boy or a girl, 
and the family always gasping and making 
comments about the size. Unprepared! I’m 
sick of this baby.” 

The telephone rang. “Let it go,” Peter 
said. But Mary made him get up, and he 
answered the phone. His voice as he replied 
to the message was deep, worried. 

“What is it?” 

He hung up the receiver and groaned. sel 
have to go away,” he said dramatically. 
“For two weeks. To Cleveland.” 

Suddenly she was frightened. “No!” she 
gasped. ‘“‘ Not now! Not with everything just 
about to happen.” Her heart fluttered and 
she felt ill. 7 am unprepared, she thought. 
“T can’t stay here alone with the jumping 
jack, I can’t, Peter,” she told him. “‘Call 
them back.” : 

“T can’t.” Peter sat in an armchair and 
leaned forward. He clasped and unclasped 
his hands. He started to speak and then 
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Return Flight Guaranteed! 
Government orders now restrict will wing its way back. Back to 
the manufacture of Reynolds Wrap your favorite store. Back to your 
and all household foil. Military home. Aluminum production is 
needs demand aluminum foil to being rapidly expanded to bring 
protect rations, drugs, delicate in- | you, as quickly as possible, all the 
struments. The day will come, Reynolds Wrap you want. 
however, when Reynolds Wrap 
{Pape 
to the pure 
as; REYNOLDS WRAP «ieminum 
ALUMINUM . 
foil 
Remember 
these 
food- 
time- 
work- 
savers 2 
Roasting meat in foil Wrapping leftovers to Lining broiler pans to 
to save shrinkage. conserve food. save scouring. 
\ UI UV 
N\ We! “BY 
SX 
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MOISTURE-PROOF 


SHAKERS 


Free-flowing salt, no matter how damp or 
muggy the weather! Over 11 million Ameri- 
con homes now have AIRKO Moisture- 
Proof Shakers giving wonderful free-flow 
service day in and day out. The patented 
Airkonite element in the gleaming chrome 
top is a self-reactivating drying unit... 
no further attention is required! 
The beautiful Deluxe Airkos stand four 
inches tall, are made of sparkling crystal 
glass, with hand-cut satin-finish base. 
Packed in unique ‘“Show-Case" gift boxes. 
$1.00 PAIR 
GET A PAIR TODAY! 
At Better Stores, Leading 5 & 10's 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


AIRKO* ORIGINALS 


These smaller Airkos have the same 
amazing drying element... Ring- 
designed crystal clear glass, metal 
tops with plastic colored shields. 

Only.... ..39¢ PAIR 


AIRKO MFG. CO., Clermont, Florida 
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Are you in the know ? 





If you and your pal are smitten by the same Sigh Man, should you — 


Date him L_} 


Lu 


Let’s say you and your best pal are vacation- 
ing at a Dude Gals meet cowboy — 
and you’re both * dogies! But if you 
favors, why 
your femme friend 
pleasant heart. 
Whatever the plans, you needn’t cower in 


Ranch. 
“gone” 


are the one he bow out? 


Suggest a double date; 


may have a change of 





With sleeveless dresses, 
which goes best? 


[-] Long gloves | A stole 
|| A razor 
Daintiness, like diamonds, can be a girl’s 
best friend! And sleeveless frocks, especially, 
call for underarm contact with the razor’s 
edge. Keeps you out of the untidy bracket. 


Promotes your Self-assurance at 
calendar time calls for just the right answer 
to your sanitary protection needs. So Kotex 
gives you 3 absorbencies to choose from 
(different sizes, for different days). Try all 3 
to learn which one’s exactly right for you. 


poise. 





How to prepare for certain days ? 


[_] Circle your calendar 


Before “‘that”’ time, 
assure extra comfort, buy 


be ready! 


don’t wait till the last minute, 


Suggest a double date 


__| Perk up your wardrobe 


\ll 3 answers above can help. But to 
a new Kotex sanitary belt. 
stretch elastic—this strong, lightweight Kotex belt’s non-twisting . -. 
non-curling. Stays flat even after many washings. Dries pronto! So 
buy a new Kotex belt now. 


|_| Bow out nobly 


a corner just because it’s that time. Come 
slacks, Levis or datin’ duds, no one will 
know, with Kotex—for those flat pressed 
ends prevent revealing outlines—shore ‘nuff! 
And see how comfortable you can be, 
because Kotex is made to stay soft while 
you wear it: has softness that holds its shape. 


A train acquaintance 
asks you to dinner? 


[| Call the conductor [| Go dutch 
|_| Dash for the dining car 


No harm in casual chatter to while the 
miles away — when the Handsome Stranger’s 
not the wolf type. But, if you accept his 
dining car bid, go dutch; then you needn't 
feel indebted. (Convenient —if “Dr. Jekyll” 
turns out to be Mr. Hyde.) It’s smart to be 
wary. On trying days, likewise. Smooth 
sisters choose Kotex —an “‘auld acquain- 
tance” they can trust for extra protection, 
such as that special safety center gives. 


More women choose KOTEX* 
than all other sanitary napkins 


BG ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR, JUNIOR, SUPER 


|_| Buy a new belt 


Made with soft- 





Kotex Sanitary Belt... Buy two —for a change! 


Have you tried Delsey* ? 
because it’s softer. 


Ss r 
P. S. SG tissue as soft and absorbent as Kleenex.* 
<> ta) ; se ets 
a” 


nicest compliment there is.) Won't you try Delsey, next time? 


safer 


Delsey is the new bathroom tissue that’s 
A product as superior as Kotex ...a 


(We think that’s the 


didn’t speak. At last he stood up. ‘‘ You will 
go to your mother’s,” he announced. 

Doom, that’s what it is, doom, Mary 
thought. She had not even visited her mother 
since the dress episode. Going home to visit 
her two younger brothers and sister and her 
father was no longer a pleasure, because she 
was not Mary, the beautiful eldest, but 
Mary, the pregnant one. 

“Tl stay alone!’”’ Mary shrieked. ‘‘ Not 
to mother’s, Peter, with all of them staring 
and talking and being glad all over the 
place. No, not without you.” 

She waited for his arm to embrace her 
shoulder, waited for his soft words of sym- 
pathy and encouragement and surrender. 
Nothing happened. ‘‘ You will go,’’ his voice 
said. There was nothing to do but cry, so 
she cried. And afterward she wondered how 
Peter could resist her tears. Because he did 
resist them, and she found herself giving in, 
and going to live with her family while 
Peter was away. 


The first morning of her stay, Mary lay 
in bed, listening to the racket outside her 
room, deciding that the thing she had for- 
gotten most was the noise. Now, at eight 
o'clock of this chill February morning, she 
could hear her father bellowing about not 
being able to find a razor blade. Her mother’s 
voice, sweet but surprisingly penetrating, 
asked everyone in general where her sewing 
basket was. And she could hear her sister 
and two brothers excitedly yelling at the end 
of the hall. 

Mary tried to sink her head deeper into 
the pillow, wishing she were back in her own 
little house. She wished Peter were snuggled 
next to her, quiet Peter who liked to sleep 
late in the morning. 

Her door burst open. That was another 
thing about living here: no privacy, even in 
bed. Her younger sister, Arfdrea, dressed in 
men’s pajamas, stood in the doorway, one 
hand on the doorknob, dramatic as always, 
her feet apart. For a moment Mary looked 
at Andrea’s thin body in genuine envy. 
She looked lithe and wonderful, and most 
decidedly unpregnant. 

“Tt’s not so bad when you’re lying down,” 
Andrea remarked. ‘‘Only a little heap. More 
like a cantaloupe than a watermelon.” She 
stood and stared openly at her sister, and 
Mary’s modesty was offended. How did I 
ever grow up modest, she wondered, in this 
mob? Maybe because I’m eldest. 

“What do you want, Andrea?” She was 
annoyed. “‘What is it?’’ Mary asked again 
impatiently. 

“The toilet froze!’” Andrea shouted, re- 
membering herself again. ‘“I just looked in 
because you might have morning sickness 
and you just can’t this morning because it 
won’t flush.” 

“Get out of here,” Mary said firmly. 
Her brother’s head appeared behind 
Andrea’s. “Is she going to?’’ he asked. He 
smiled at Mary, and she almost smiled back 
because he was her favorite. Handsome, 
Nathan was, and charming. “Are you going 
to puke?”’ Nathan asked. 

“‘T never have,” she said, still lying on her 
back, feeling silly with the two of them 
looking at her. ‘““Go away.” 

“Let me see her,” a voice said, and Curtis, 
who was twelve, youngest of them all, 
crawled between Andrea and Nathan. He 
looked carefully at Mary’s shape under the 
bedclothes. ‘* Well,” he said, and that was all. 
Then he left the room. There was relief in 
his every gesture. 

Mary remembered that when she had 
entered the house last night with Peter, 
Curtis had all but fallen over backward at 
the sight of her great bulk. It had been 
humiliating, and it was even more humiliat- 
ing now, seeing his relief. J suppose he came 
in to see if I'd exploded, Mary thought, and 
suddenly she was angry at the whole bunch 
of them: at Peter for going away and leaving 
her here, an object of curiosity and pity; at 
her mother for letting the kids burst into her 
room every five minutes; at her father . . . for 
what? For loving children, that was what. 

She reached down and found a slipper, 
threw it with excellent aim at Andrea and 
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Nathan. ‘‘Get out! Get out!” she scredpe’ 
at them, like a shrew, and they went. 

Later she saw the sign Nathan had nes 
It said, in large black letters, MORN 
SICKNESS PROHIBITED, Oh, they were a 
awful. They were lewd and disgusting. « 
much too curious. They asked her, je 
stantly, if she felt life, and clucked 
delight when one evening the baby kigy 
the evening paper off her lap. st 

“T do not like,’ Mary said, “‘beingi» 
center of a physical discussion. If_I werenj \ 
like this,” she went on, wondering wip.) 
was so easy to cry lately, or to feel» 


crying, ‘“you never would have startedih: 
discussion.” fr 

“‘Oh, nuts,’”’ Andrea said. ‘‘ Yams 
neurotic.” i 


“I’m not neurotic, I’m not!” Mary tujae 
to her mother. “Tell them I’m not.” i 


Her father looked at her for a mon tt 
“How can your mother tell them you’rl§» 
neurotic when you act neurotic?” et 
“Your father’s right,” her mother jy 
“How deadly,” Mary said. 
“You mean being neurotic?” 
“No, I mean saying ‘ Your father’s 1 
It’s so cliché. It’s so settled. It’s so paren 
she fumed. ip 
“And someday you’ll be saying it ify; 
Nathan said. 
“Ha-ha,” Andrea added. a 
Mary jumped to her feet, forgetting» 
self, and the weight of the baby madd» 
fall forward to her knees. Nathan dis 
tangled his long legs from the sofa andi! 
across the living-room floor in one stepiihy: 
took hold of Mary’s elbows and half pul. 
her to her feet. As she brushed her longi@he: 
back out of her eyes, she saw that everyom; 
her mother, her father, Andrea—was 
ridiculous pose, half up, half down. Aig: 
them looked anxious. How silly, , 
thought, I only fell on my knees. But i ity 
nice of them to care, she thought. be 
Nathan smiled, the recent argument, 
gotten. “Be careful, Mary, ” he said. | h 
careful of my nephew.” | 
It was the baby they were all concelh.: 
about, not her: Her knees stung from 
fall, and she felt shaky. ‘Leave me alojlf: 
she snapped, pulling her arm out of Natl. 
grasp. ‘“Leave me alone. And I mea 
You all make me sick!”’ hi 


After that it was a little better. Fry, 
whole day Andrea and Nathan and f 
kept clear of her. Her mother, for recip 
known only to herself, had stopped tall) 
about the baby entirely, and Mary foun( 
change refreshing. On their walks they) 
cussed everything except Nathan and Ar’. 
and Curtis. hs 
And Mary did not see them very city 
now. Only at meals. In spite of herself 
began to feel lonely. Her mother was t 
The friends with whom she had grows 
had married and moved away, or else @ 
worked all day. Peter’s nightly telepim}, 
calls were the only bright spots in her ci 
but they were very short. by 
Her irritability increased as the days @ 
by. Her heavy body was something of w 
she was always aware now. It was difijbl}y 
to bend; sometimes it seemed an effoyt}, 
breathe, and the feeling of being an overs}, 
balloon began to absorb all her thou jt, 
all her days, and so she became irritabl 
first she enjoyed it. There was a ce 
satisfaction in seeing Nathan and Ar 
and Curtis look subdued if they made } 
and she objected, or if they accide 
brushed against her when they walked 
She enjoyed their apologies, telling het 
that she deserved them. After all, she 
not living here of her own free will. It wae 
imposition upon her to be living here a’ 
But one day she found her irritalft 
increased when no one answered her IBle 
The entire family was seated at the brea ' | 
table. Except for her father, no one % 
dressed except Mary. Nathan had on bly 
the bottom of his pajamas, as did Ci is} 
Andrea was wearing something indescril) i 
that she had obviously snatched up or te 
way downstairs. Her mother wore a fle 
robe, chic, but patched. 


Why,” Mary burst out, “do you all have 
ess like charity cases? Really, it makes 
sel sick.” 

Relax,” her father said. 

Fevone in this family is too relaxed,” 
y retorted. “You boys could at least 








athan. “‘ Mother, must you be patched— 
iidifferent color?” 
2 one rose to the bait. Her father con- 
ied to eat his oatmeal, her mother sipped 
.e. Nathan hunched lower in his chair to 
« his bare chest. 
)), no one wanted to fight back, and it 
te Mary angrier that they should all give 
You,” she said to Andrea, “you ought 
*2 ashamed. You look the same all day as 
do at breakfast. Why don’t you comb 
'- hair, why don’t you do something to 
je yourself pretty, or to try?” 
tndrea did not look up. Busily, she cleaned 
‘plate of its scrambled eggs and bacon, 
then left the room. 
ne by one, the others left, until Mary sat 
e at the table, except for Curtis. He 
n sat for hours at the breakfast table, 
‘ng nothing, saying nothing, just sitting, 
ing up. He had always done it, even asa 
'e fellow. Conversation flowed over and 
him. 
She' makes me mad,” Mary said, talking 
curtis as if he were a post, knowing he 
ildn’t answer. ‘“‘She just looks haggy half 
‘time—and with her figure! You’d think 
dcare a little.” 
surtis stretched languidly. 
I’d forgotten,’ Mary went on, “about 
1 sloppy everyone is here. Look at me, 
only one decently 
ssed. Peter hates people 













ook messy. Ever.” 

vurtis scratched his > 

| chest an encampment, 
, = a ” 

It’s just not fair, etre: 


ry went on, warming 
the subject, “that I 
e to live here. I’d be 
ch better off at my own house, alone. 
ch better. At least the toilet doesn’t 
ze there. Oh, people just don’t under- 
id here, how I feel. And they don’t care.” 
felt very sorry for herself now, and tears 
ang to her eyes. 

Jurtis pushed his chair back and stood up. 
ou stink,” he told his sister, and walked 
y. 
ike a slap. That’s what his remark was 
, like a slap. Mary sat still, recovering, 
ting for righteous anger to course through 
Nothing coursed through her; she was 
fectly calm, calmer than she had been in 
S. 
nto her mind flashed a picture of herself 
child, having a tantrum, furious because 
could not go to the movies with her 
her and father one evening. ‘““ You prom- 
1” she had screamed. ‘‘You’re mean, 
1!” And suddenly, in the midst of it all, 
father’s hand had reached out and slapped 
in the face. She had stopped crying, 
ngely satisfied. She was satisfied now. J 
rved that crack, she thought. Oh, did I 
mve tt! I'll bake Curtis a cake to thank him 
it. 

md an inner voice said, Go and find 
lrea and tell her you're sorry. Tell her 
Te jealous of her figure and her freedom 
her pep. Do something, the voice said, do 
eine lo undo the mess you've made of this 
ily, 


T she was afraid, of course, and so she 
not look for Andrea right away. But for 
first time during her stay, she washed 
dishes. Reaching up to put them away 
an effort, and she was glad it was an 
rt. She mopped the kitchen floor. She 
ned the dining room. She mixed a cake 
Curtis and put it in the oven, and then 
thought, Now I'll go make my bed, and 
I'll find Andrea. 

lowly she went upstairs. J feel like an old 
1an, she thought. Maybe it’s a good thing. 
could not believe, now that she had come 
ler senses more or less, that she had, 
r being married and living her own life, 
i¢ back here and tried to act like the 
r sister, a childish older sister at that. 





A hundred men can make 


takes a woman to make a 
—CHINESE PROVERB, 
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The shame was a red-hot thing within her, 
obliterating all else. 

She opened the door to her room, and there 
was Andrea. She had made the bed, straight- 
ened the room, and she was sitting in front 
of the dressing table, combing her long hair. 
Andrea’s hair was very straight, and Mary 
had always thought it beautiful— very shiny, 
russet-colored hair, thick. Now Andrea held it 
back from her thin face in a sort of knot, and 
Mary had to take only one quick look at her 
sister’s reflection in the mirror to see that 
she had been crying. 

' Why can’t I say it? she asked herself. Say 
I’m sorry. She had never apologized to 
Andrea, never. Always she had been the 
eldest, the pretty one, and in the topsy- 
turvy world of childhood, she had therefore 
always been right. 


Im sorry, Andrea.” It sounded forced 
and insincere, but it was hard to say, very 
hard to say. 

Andrea’s slim shoulder straightened a lit- 
tle. She let her hair fall back over her 
shoulders again. “It’s okay,” she said. ‘‘It’s 
okay, Mare.” 

“Thanks for making the bed.” 

They looked at each other, Andrea staring 
past her own reflection in the mirror. 

“I ——” Andrea said. ‘Do you think I’d 
look better if I cut it?”’ She pulled at a lock 
of her hair. 

“Oh, no,’ Mary said. “Your hair is 
beautiful. You are too.” 

“Oh, Mare!”’ In Andrea’s voice was a 
whole world of gratitude and pride. “ You're 
the pretty one, you’ve always been.” 

“Once, maybe.” 

Andrea patted her on 
the shoulder awkwardly. 
“Even now.” 

“Thanks,” Mary said. 
She could not look at 
Andrea, afraid that the 
tears so near the surface 
would fall if she saw so 
much as a glistening in Andrea’s eyes. 

Andrea coughed. “‘I’m sorry I came into 
your room without asking. But on the third 
floor I don’t have anything—you know, 
brushes and stuff. So I sort of couldn’t help 
looking haggy.”’ She smiled. 

“Tt 7s your room now, isn’t it?’”’ But it 
was not really a question. So who’s been 
imposing on whom? the inner voice asked. 
Just who? “‘T’ve gone and discombobulated 
the whole family, I guess,” Mary said at 
last. 

“Well,” Andrea said, “we really didn’t 
mind.” 

“Much,” Mary added. 

“Much,” Andrea said. 


but it 


When the maid turned up at four o’clock 
to start cooking dinner, Mary shooed her 
out of the house, telling her to take a day 
off. All morning and afternoon Mary had 
thought about how to show the family she 
was sorry. The idea of apologizing to each 
person in turn was impossible, silly—and 
so she had decided to cook the family a 
dinner, all by herself. Dishwashing and all. 
She had ordered chicken because she cooked 
that best, and carrots and shrimp and every- 
thing, and had even paid the man out of her 
own money when he brought the supplies to 
the back door. She had finished baking 
Curtis’ cake, and had iced it carefully. 

It was very hot, working in the kitchen. 
She was awkward as she moved about, and 
broke two glasses trying to carry them into 
the dining room when she set the table. But 
at last everything was ready. The family, 
assuming that the maid was in the kitchen 
(Mary heard Andrea saying, “Gosh, mom, 
that new maid sure is noisy,”’ and her mother 
saying, ‘‘She’ll learn”), assembled in the 
dining room, and then Mary appeared, 
served them all, watched happily as they ate. 
Her mother, she noticed, had difficulty in 
speaking at first, but presently she recovered. 
Her father beamed. Nathan and Curtis and 
Andrea made insulting remarks about the 
food, which they gobbled up with relish, and 
it wae 1 very successful. 

It \. 3 not until dessert that anyone said 
anythinz—anything about the way Mary 
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had acted, about the fact that they all 
understood, without being told, that she was 
trying to make up. And then she carried in 
the cake and set it in front of Curtis. 

“You get to cut it, pal,’’ she said, “because 
of what you said this morning.” 

He blushed. “I didn’t mean it. Not physi- 
cally.” They laughed together at the joke 
between them. 

Her father patted her arm as she passed 
the first piece of cake to him. ““There was a 
little girl, who had a little curl,” he said, 
“right in the middle of her forehead.” He 
winked. ‘“‘And when she was good, she was 
very, very good ——” 

“Oh, shut up,” Mary said, but she was 
smiling. 


It was after she had finished the dishes 
and was sitting in the living room writing a 
letter to Peter that her father threatened the 
newborn peace. 

“Mary,” he said, squinting over the top 
of his book, “‘what do you expect this child 
of yours to sleep in?” 

She looked at him in surprise. ““Why do 
you ask?”’ 

“Why do I ask! Because generally babies 
sleep somewhere other than in laps.” 

“Tt’s a funny question.” She paused. “I—I 
don’t know,”’ she said at last. 

“There, you see?” he said to her mother. 
“T told you she was peculiar. About the 
baby, I mean.” He coughed. “I personally 
resent the fact that my grandchild has no 
bed to sleep in.” 

“It’s true,” her mother said, “you are 
queer, Mary. Very. About the baby.” 

Are they joking? Mary wondered. She 
looked carefully at both of them, trying to 
decide. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said at last. ‘You 
can just sit there and feel as triumphant as 
you look. Because I just don’t feel motherly. 
See?’’ She spoke loudly, too loudly. 

“Boloney,” her father said, stamping out 
of the room. “‘You resent the poor little 
thing,” he added, over his shoulder. ‘You 
feel sorry for yourself, that’s what.” 

Her mother sighed. “I don’t know,” she 
said, coming over to Mary and taking her 
hand and pulling her to her feet, ““why he 
has to be so violent about things he loves.” 
She sighed again. “Come along. I’ll show you 
why he’s so excited.” 

Together, then, they went into the cellar. 
Huge floodlights, dangling from a series 
of cords, lighted the place as if it were 
day. People—Andrea’s and Nathan’s 
{riends—crowded the floor. In the midst of 
the people stood Nathan and Andrea, look- 
ing funny in blue jeans and long shirts 
covered with paint. Curtis was dashing from 
one person to another, serving coffee. 


Aw the people were talking, standing in a 
rough circle. Mary could see her father’s 
white head bobbing as he apparently directed 
something in their midst. Then he caught 
sight of Mary over the heads of the others, 
and he just looked at her, and all the others 
slowly turned around. 

“What is it?’’ she found herself asking. 
“Have you discovered gold down there?” 

“Let her see,” her mother said, and the 
group parted. In the center of the circle 
stood several pieces of furniture—a crib, a 
small wardrobe, a chest. 

“It’s for you,”” Nathan said at last. He 
picked up a pink potty seat and waved it in 
front of her. ‘‘Indirectly for you.” 

“For me?” 

“There’s even a high chair,’’ Curtis said, 
pointing it out. “It took me six whole months 
to make it. All by myself.” 

Mary looked down at him. His yellow 
hair was standing up straight, and he smelled 
of khaki pants and little-boy sweat. This is 
my little brother, she thought, hugging him. 
Isn't he darling! And he’s made something for 
me. 

As Curtis wriggled out of her grasp, Mary 
thought again about what he had said. 
‘“What do you mean, six months?” 

Curtis smiled the rare, shy smile that he 
reserved only for moments of great joy. 
“We've all been working six months, at 
least. Even pop. He made the crib.” 
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“Tt was a secret,’”’ Andrea said. ‘‘The 
furniture should have been done sooner, but 
we weren’t such hot carpenters.” 

““So we just had to invite all these people 
in to help paint,” Curtis added, sweeping 
his arm in a gesture just like his father’s to 
include the people, the lowly helpers. 

“Well,” Mary said. 

“Well,” Curtis said, ‘only then you acted 
like such a boob that pop said we shouldn’t 
show them to you. Any daughter of his, he 
said, acted like that ——’”’ 

A hand reached out of the crowd, her 
father’s hand, grabbed Curtis by the back of 
his shirt, and lifted him bodily away from 
his spot in front of Mary. 

“You know how he is,” her father said. 
“He exaggerates.” Turning back to the 
crowd, he started them all working again, 
and after a moment rejoined them. 

Mary wandered among the pieces of furni- 
ture. All this time that I wouldn’t come and 
visit, she thought, they’ve been working. Their 
feelings were probably hurt all the time, too— 
and they kept right on. How wonderful families 
are, she thought, feeling warm, feeling loved. 

“Think he’ll sleep well in this?” her father 
asked suddenly. He stood by the crib with a 
proprietary air. 

“Sleep?”’ Mary looked at the crib. It was 
beautifully made, very functional, very 
handsome. It would look well in a house. 
She gazed at it very hard, trying, because 
her father seemed so anxious, to visualize a 
baby sleeping there. But it was no use. 

Her father watched her face and then 
sighed. ‘“Don’t say we didn’t try,” he 
muttered. 

Mary could not look at him. No words 
came out. 

“Gosh,” Nathan said, ‘I feel so uncle-y. 
Watch,” he added, “‘ watch this, Mary.” He 
had a paintpot in his hand, and even as 
Mary watched, he started to paint on the 
inside of the crib’s headboard over some 
lines he had sketched there earlier. He was 
reaching downward over the headboard so 
that what he was painting was upside down to 
him. Fascinated, Mary watched, and before 
her eyes, as Nathan carefully outlined his 
drawing, changing brushes and paint to put 
in color, she saw a picture—quite a charming 
picture of a baby—appear on the headboard. 
Nathan stopped a minute. ‘‘ Wait,” he said, 
“it doesn’t look like anyone.” And then he 
painted two large ears on the baby’s head. 

Suddenly the baby looked exactly like 
Peter. 

Mary stared at it, amazed. The picture 
was the very image of Peter. And adorable. 
She thought of how sweet a baby like that 
would be, with its funny ears and all, lying 
in the crib. Here was a picture of a baby who 
would sit in the high chair and yell, probably, 
and be difficult when hungry. She could 
even, if she tried very hard, imagine a baby 
like that sitting on the potty seat. She looked 


around at the furniture and back at the 
picture again. Why, she thought, my baby 
will look like that. Our baby, Peter's and mine! 

“Listen,” she said to her mother and 
father and the three kids and everyone else 
in the room, ‘“‘I want to thank you. I’m so 
grateful that I just almost can’t stand it. 
I—I want to start a family, too, like this 
one—a family that loves babies . . . and all.” 
She was terribly embarrassed, now that she’d 
said all this, and her father put his arm 
around her. The other people turned tact- 
fully back to their work. ‘‘I don’t deserve 
it,” Mary muttered into the crook of her 
father’s arm, where she was hiding her face. 

“No,” her father said, “but the baby 
does.” He kissed the top of her head. 

Mary turned and went upstairs then, un- 
able to face all the guests again, having said 
so much in front of them. And she had to 
hurry now. Diapers, the baby would need, 
and clothes. How wonderful that there was 
furniture. It was then she remembered that 
her mother, her family, her sister and broth- 
ers and aunts had sent almost everything 
the baby would need. And I didn’t make it a 
thing, she thought. Not a thing. 

She said it to her mother, who followed 
her up the stairs. ““Mother, mother, my 
baby’ll be born without even a single bootee 
I made for it.” 

And her mother did not laugh, but found 
wool and needles for Mary; and Mary 
worked all evening long until her eyes ached 
and her back hurt, until she had finished a 
tiny pair of blue bootees for the child. They 
were crooked and had five mistakes in them, 
but as she went to bed at three she thought, 
There, its mother has helped a little. 

The next morning, for the first time since 
that awful morning when she had thrown 
the slipper at them, Nathan and Curtis and 
Andrea appeared in her doorway to wake 
her up. 

“What’s the occasion?” she asked weakly, 
because going to bed so late had not agreed 
with her. 

“Moving the furniture,’”’ they said. ““To 
your house.” 

““Get up!” Curtis jumped on her bed, and 
Mary groaned. Nathan dragged him off. 

“We have a station wagon,’’ Nathan said. 
“Pop wants us to move the stuff early. It’s 
all dry and all, and we have to do it now, he 
said, so you can tell us where it goes.” 

“Now?”’ she asked vaguely. 

“It’s due tomorrow, isn’t it?’’ Andrea 
asked. They all looked worried for a moment, 
as if they had been involved in an enormous 
hoax. ‘‘What kind of a question is that— 
now? Pop’s right, you ave queer.” 

“T sure am,” Mary. said. “I have a 
stomach-ache.”’ 

“Eek!” Nathan said. “Hey, ma! She’s 
having the baby right here.” 

“Tt’s only a stomach-ache,”’ Mary said, as 
it got worse. 


“They just love people who hate cats.” 
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““Mom,”’ Nathan yelled again. “It’s k 
born! It’s your fault,” he added, turnir 
Curtis, ‘““you jumped on my nephew.” 

“Forget about your nephew,” Mary 
“T only have a stomach-ache.”’ 

“You’re having the baby,” her mo 
said calmly, entering the room. It was 
she were saying, It’s going to rain. “ Let’ 
I’ve called the doctor. Andrea, help 
dress.” : 

So Mary gave in. It was easier 
arguing. I’ll humor her. But surely this 
ache can’t be a baby coming. 


By the time Mary had dressed and reac 
the bottom of the stairs, the ache bec 
quite real. She sat down until it subsi 
Her mother was waiting outside in the 
Andrea and Nathan were standing by he 
their pajamas. Why are they always in 
jamas? Mary wondered. And at a lime 
this? Curtis stood by the front door. 

At last Mary stood up, ready to 
“Thanks,” she said to all of them. “ 
how can I thank you?” 

“Name it after me!”” Andrea and Nat 
shouted in one breath. 

But Curtis said nothing. He lookec§ _ 
Mary’s huge body and shook his head 
have a feeling it’s going to bea freak,” hes ~ 

Mary looked at him, very hard. She ¥~ 
never thought of that. Maybe it would 
freak. Oh, she thought, not that cute little 
with the big ears—not him a freak. . 

Both Andrea and Nathan looked <& » 
iously at Mary. They don’t know, she tho 
how motherly I really am, now. It was 
responsibility to set their minds at ease 

“No,”’ Mary said slowly to her | 
brother, ‘“‘not my baby, not our bab 
will be perfect.” And she went out the ¢ 
with her mother. 












































The hospital was efficient and frighte 
until the doctor arrived. Looking at } 
Mary thought, I never thought I’d see the’ 
when I'd be glad to see him. But he seer 
suddenly very nice indeed, comfortingly y 
versed in his business. Once he said, “@) 
you tired?” and she said, “Well, I dic 
think it would take this long,” and@ 
laughed and said, ‘‘I don’t think you ¢€ 
thought about it,’ and she said no 
because he was right—or he had been u 
last night. He told her that Peter woulc 
with her just as soon as the child was b 
“Right away ?”’ she asked, and he said, “ 
the minute afterward,” and she believed F 

The minute afterward—or was it he 
afterward?—but the minute she opened 
eyes, Peter was there. Wonderful Pe 
Peter whom the baby looked just like. F 
did she know? I must have seen him, 
thought, because she knew the baby y¥ 
boy, and she knew its ears stuck out | 
she knew he looked just like Peter and: 
he yelled loudly. But she did not re 
remember how she knew all this. 

Peter kissed her gently. “I hurried,” 
said. ‘‘Darling, I hurried. Was it awful 
alone?” 

She smiled because it had really b 
wonderful. “I was never alone,”’ she said 
only thought I was. Before.” 

“You look awful,” Peter said. ‘Tiree 
love you.” 

“You look awful too,” Mary said, “bt 
love you too.” 

“Well,” Peter said. ““Oh, how I mis 
you—just you, my wife.’’ He held her ha 
kissed it, many times. 

“Aren’t you going to ask about the bab 
she said at last, impatient with him. 
could he not ask about the baby? 

“All I care about is you,” Peter s 
“The baby’s okay, that’s enough for m 

“Okay,” Mary repeated scornfully, “ 
magnificent!’’ She tried to sit up a lit 
“You dope—he’s beautiful, and you dic 
even ask about him!” 

Peter smiled. ‘‘I seem to remember ~ 
saying you were sick of being treated lil 
mother. That you were sick of the bak 

“Oh,” Mary said, hugging Peter, ‘I 
a fool then. But vow ’ma mother!” 

“‘Oh,”’ Peter said, ‘‘where’s that leavem 

“Being a father,” Mary said, and t 
laughed together. THE F 
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or margarine. Mix all the ingredi- 
»roughly (including the noodles) and 
ith 1144 teaspoons salt and a dash 
sr. This dish must be served very hot, 
neans that it must be heated—with- 
vely cooking—for a few minutes. 








Black Butter Sauce 

as much butter or margarine as you 
let it cook in a frying pan until it 
brown in color. Take it away from 





the heat and let it cool. For 14 pound but- 
ter, you’ll need 2 tablespoons vinegar which 
you will put into asmall saucepan, with salt 
and pepper. Simmer and boil down, then 
stir it into the cooled butter. Warm up the 
whole together, but gently, and pour over 
cooked, hot string beans. It may seem a 
little more complicated to make black but- 
ter sauce this way, but try it—you’ll see 
that it is so much nicer than ordinary 
melted butter. 


Fruit Cup 
Potato Souffle 
Buttered Spinach 
Coleslaw 
Cake 


Soufflés of eggs, cheese and potatoes keep the Swiss healthy. 


Swiss are great ones for soufflés, and 
é looks of the lads and lassies, I'd say 
nothing better to build lissome bodies, 
ng teeth and shiny eyes than the delec- 
ancoctions of milk, cheese, eggs and 
s which are staples of their diet. 

iil, spinach that’s just barely done in 
e waler than that clinging to the washed 
Three to four minutes of rapid cooking 
ou need for an effect that’s pleasing to 
2 teeth and the taste buds. When you’ ve 
1 your spinach, put it back into the 
ith salt, pepper and grated nutmeg. 
tier and heat, stirring until the spinach 
oughly warm and the butler melted. 
le with lemon juice just before serving. 
d and dessert are simple. 





Potato Souffle (43e) 

Prepare 2 cups hot mashed potatoes. Don’t 
let them cool, to avoid the unfriendly taste 
that’s particular to cold mashed potatoes. 
Beat in, with abandon, '% cup hot milk, 14 
cup grated Cheddar cheese, 2 tablespoons 
butter, 1 tablespoon finely chopped parsley 
(optional) and 1 teaspoon salt, and set on 
the side of the range. Beat the yolks of 4 
eggs until thick and lemon-colored, and the 
whites until stiff but not dry. Fold the 
yolks into the potato mixture, and be sure 
to do the job properly. Fold in egg whites 
with big, easy strokes. Pile lightly—lightly, 
I said—into a greased baking dish, and 
bake in a hot oven, 400° F., for 25 minutes, 
for a lovely, puffy souffle. 


Fruit-Juice Cocktail 
Fried Spaghetti 
Broiled Tomato Halves 
Waldorf Salad 


Brownies 


hen your purse feels slender, remember children love spaghetti. 


iely is the spice of life, and if this isn’t 
ay for swishing everything around in 
ng room, change your spaghetti. Much 
r, and sure to please the family. 

d spaghetti is that heavenly invention— 
children like, and come back for again 
jain. Since I don’t think you'll have 
with the adults either, I urge you to try 
L your purse feels particularly slender, 
ung. To begin with, let’s have a fruit- 
ocktail, made from the sirup you saved 
our peaches, plums, pears and pine- 
Nice—even nicer with a squeeze of 


h the spaghetti, broiled halves of to- 
Sprinkled thickly with parsley and 
ouch of grated cheese. A Waldorf salad 
mess, and brownies for dessert. Come 
t at! 


Fried Spaghetti (66c) 
Cook 1% pound spaghetti according to 
package directions, but keep it definitely on 
the underdone side. You’ve got to cook it 
again, and you don’t want to end up witha 
mush. Drain. Beat 4 eggs with 1 cup milk 
thoroughly, add 1% cup grated Cheddar 
cheese, 114 teaspoons salt and a little pep- 
per, with a few extra beats for good meas- 
ure. Cook 4 tablespoons butter in skillet to 
a delicious golden foam. Add spaghetti and 
swirl around so that every strand is coated 
with the butter’s goodness. Pour milk-egg- 
cheese mixture over spaghetti and give ita 
good stir. Then lower heat, and cook with- 
out stirring until golden and deliciously 
crusty on the bottom—20—30 minutes. 
Loosen all around edge with a spatula. 
Slice onto plate, which is easy because the 





Now a new 
protein cereal that helps 
your child have 


Today’s children are taller, 
stronger, healthier than we 
were at their age. Government 
authorities say that’s because 
they get more protein than we did. 
But they go on to say that children 
still don’t get enough protein at 
breakfast! 

That’s why Kellogg’s created 
Corn-Soya, the new protein cereal. 
No other well-known cereal—not 
one—is so rich in protein. 

And children eat it eagerly because 
Corn-Soya has a different flavor .. . 
crisp and inviting. Vitamins, miner- 
als and energy value, yes! But above 
all, it’s rich in protein, the key body- 
builder. Today, with the help of 
Corn-Soya, start your child on the 
way to a fine body for life. 


























Silverware with your own initial! 


Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 
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hasy way to keep 
double-crust pies 
from boiling over 


ee 


—a pie-baking hint from tm 
MARIE GIFFORD, 
Armour’s famous home al . 
economist A 
VN, 


Cut the top crust off with a pair of kitchen 
scissors, one-half inch beyond the edge of 
the filled pie tin. Fold the top crust under 
the lower crust — and then crimp the 
edge. Folding the top crust under seals 
the juices in the pie. 





Do you know the secret of flaky, tender 
pie crusts? It’s lard! And Armour Star 
Lard is America’s perfect pie lard — the 
lard of pie-baking champions. Armour 
Star Lard comes in a handy, self-measur- 
ing carton — with Marie Gifford’s famous 
5-minute pie crust recipe printed on it. 
Try this easy, quick, can’t-fail recipe — 
you mix all ingredients at room tempera- 
ture! Armour Star Lard makes wonder- 
fully delicious biscuits — light, tender hot 
breads. Armour Star Lard makes all your 
fried foods more digestible, too! 


Got a pie-baking question? Just write 
to Marie Gifford, Dept. 460, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
She will help you with any pie-baking 
problem you may have. Write to Marie 
Gifford, too, for an interesting free book- 
let of her favorite baking recipes. 





Armout Star 


Lard 


—the all-pure lard that stays fresh 
without refrigeration. Remember, 
lard saves you money, too! 
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spaghetti will be like a cake; surround with 
broiled tomato halves and get it to the 





The rice should cover the cheese 


Our main dish ts rice croquettes with a 
difference and, since it’s rather on the light 
side for dinner, I think you should serve your 
favorite hearty soup—pea soup would be a 
good choice. 

The vegetable is carrots with onions, a wel- 
come change from peas with carrots. To let 
you tn on a secret, I don’t really care for the 
traditional peas—that’s why I put onions 
with the carrots I love. Try to slice your car- 
rots into fine rounds, and as for onions, I cal- 
culate four smallish ones for a bunch of 
carrots. Melt a lump of butter or margarine 
the size of a walnut into a pan with a tight 
cover. Add your vegetables, a little water—it 
should come to no more than halfway—salt 
and pepper. Cover, and leave to its own de- 
vices until done. You might check from time 
lo time tf more water is needed—hot water, 
mind you. Remember, that’s always easier to 
add than subtract, so be easy on the water to 
get this dish as it should be: carrots and 
onions lender, the water absorbed, and all the 
vitamins and minerals going where they 
should go—namely, into your family and 
you. 

The rice croquettes are a fine way of using 
leftover rice, but it would be dull to fry them 
bare of surprises. Talking of surprises, re- 
member when grandma taught you to knit? 
Her balls of wool invariably held a surprise in 
their core, to reward you for knitting up. 
Neatly wrapped in tissue paper or in a little 
box you'd find a coin, a little ring or some 
other coveted trinket. That’s what I mean 
when I put cheese plump in the middle of my 





table quick, so that the folks can enjoy it 
hot and crisp. Cut in pie-shaped wedges. 


Pea Soup 
Rice Croquettes 
Carrots with Onions 
Deep-Dish Pie 


like a Vietorian bathing suit. 


croquettes—something to look forward to, to 
surprise me. 

For dessert, pie—you choose that. I go for 
one-crust deep-dish pies—more fruit, you 
know, and easier on the calorie-conscious 
conscience. 


Rice Croquettes (39e) 


Cook 1% cup rice in boiling salted water. 
Drain. There should be 2 cups. Add 1 egg, 
well beaten, and 1 teaspoon salt, making 
sure that none of the egg’s goodness goes 
wasted in the dish in which you have beaten 
it. Cut enough of your favorite cheese or 
cheese food into cubes to make 1 cup. 
Pieces should be 34” square. Cover each 
piece of cheese with rice mixture—you can 
put several pieces of cheese into one cro- 
quette, if you’re a lavish girl. Shape into 
croquettes. Here’s a tip: be careful to cover 
the cheese very thoroughly (the way 
mother was covered by her bathing suits— 
dresses, I should say). You must do this so 
that the cheese will not ooze out, which 
would spoil both the taste and the effect of 
the croquettes. Dip croquettes into bread 
crumbs, neatly and evenly, and fry in deep 
fat until they are nicely browned on all 
sides, and crisp. That’s a croquette’s 
secret—crisp on the outside and soft 
within, to make each bite a pleasure. Serve 
with a lovely tomato sauce. 

P.S. There are more ways to rice cro- 
quettes—why not use morsels of leftover 
meat, ham, bits of sausage or small, 
sautéed mushrooms. Surprises—remember? 


Tomato Juice 


Italian Risotto with Ham 


Creamed Spinach 


Pears with Hot Chocolate Sauce 


Father Risotto’s rice children are shapely individuals. 


Everything but the main dish is familiar to 
you on today’s menu: the tomato juice pepped 
up with a dash of Worcestershire and a 
squeeze of lemon; the creamed spinach (don’t 
forget to add a whisper of nutmeg for a lovely, 
elusive flavor) and the dessert—canned pears 
with chocolate sauce we'll have for that, the 
pears carefully drained, and the chocolate 
sauce hot and very vanilla-ish. 

The main dishis Italian Risotto with Ham, 
and before giving you the recipe for this, I 
want to raise my voice on behalf of this 
friend of man, rice. 

Italian cooking uses plenty of rice, espe- 
cially in Northern Italy, where it's grown 
under water over large areas. In fact, it ts 
little known in America that Northern 
Italians seldom use spaghetti—their staple is 
rice, and on occasion, corn meal. Risotto is 
one of their ways of cooking rice, and I think, 
along with gourmets all over the world, one of 
the best. The difference comes in with the 
liquid (water, tomato juice or bouillon, all 
hot) being added gradually, as soon as one 
batch is absorbed by the rice—you'll see how 
this ts done below. This way, the rice ts so 
much tastier, since it ts cooked inside out, 
so lo speak. 

There are many varieties of risotto, but for 
today’s menu we will concentrate on: 


Italian Risotto with Ham (78ec) 


Mince 1 medium onion and fry in 4 pound 
butter or margarine until it’s limp and 
golden, but no more. Be sure it’s really soft, 
because for some reason it never catches up 
with this initial cooking. Add 1% cups rice, 
which must be dry. If yours isn’t quite im- 
maculate, rub it clean between two clean 


kitchen towels, but don’t wash it. Cook rice 
in butter or margarine until it is very dry, a 
bit frizzly at the edges and quite glassy to 
look at. Stir plenty. I beg you to do this 
carefully—this is the stage when the rice 
mates with the butter flavor, never to be 
torn asunder again. Next step: add as much 
hot diluted canned consommeé (or bouillon 
made from cubes and water) as the rice will 
absorb easily, which means that it should 
be just covered. And stir, stir, stir. As I 
said before, risotto is rice cooked from the 
inside, getting more flavorsome as it goes 
along; that’s why it’s so much nicer to add 
consommé rather than plain, dull, old hot 
water. And do you know why the liquid 
must be hot? Because you can’t add cold to 
hot, or the rice will sadly close its pores, so 
to speak, which have been opened during 
cooking, and get hard and stay so. But 
back to rice. Add more hot liquid as you go 
along and stir to prevent sticking and burn- 
ing—it is really very easy. When the rice is 
a little more than half done, you add 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 4g teaspoon pepper and 1 cup 
diced ham. More liquid (you will need a 
total of 314 cups altogether), more stir- 
ring—you can tell by the taste when the 
rice is done enough. (If you haven’t the 
time to stir and watch, watch and stir, you 
can add the hot consommé all at once, to 
the buttered rice, in a heavy pan. Add the 
ham and seasonings, cover tightly and 
simmer very gently 40 minutes—no peek- 
ing.) Again, I warn you of overcooking— 
Father Risotto likes his grain children soft, 
but shapely, and distinct from one another. 
Sprinkle with cheese, and serve and eat hot. 

THE END 
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cant nod of farewell that embraced 
member of the party, stepped into 
rain, shut the door firmly and, with- 
incommoding Mrs. Belchamber, ar- 
ed the three children at the window in 
best position for making their final 
es. The train moved, the children waved 
he cries of the farewell committee died 
* in the distance. 

rs. Belchamber found, with deep relief, 
he newcomers were silent. She studied 
three of them and decided that their 
ier might just as well have saved herself 
le and had one child instead of three, 
apart from their size and the fact that 
'girl’s hair was somewhat longer than 
yoys’—she could not detect the smallest 
rence in them, 

ere was the elder boy—he might have 
ten, with brown skin, brown hair and 
>brown eyes. There was the younger 
—about nine, brown skin, brown hair 
large brown eyes. The little girl, she 
ight, would be about seven—brown skin, 
yn hair and large brown eyes. They 
ed typically French, and so did those 
sulous hats, but it was pleasant—if sur- 
ing—to find that French children could 
ave with English calm. 

‘s. Belchamber’s eyes went to the young 
1, and she experienced a distinct feeling of 
sk. He was as unmistakably English as 
children were French. She wondered 

he was doing with three French chil- 
Bhctor, probably. But they were too 
ng—and he didn’t, somehow, look like a 
r, though he was obviously in charge of 


a 


| 












Il, 

Friends of yours?” she inquired of the 
ig man. 

hristopher Heron paused in the act of 
ing tickets and rested a pair of cool gray 
s upon the stranger. He sensed rather 
m saw a rich old lady—one got the im- 
ssion of plain but good clothes, good 
age, general well-being. He disliked her 
y much; she had a disagreeable expression 
1a long thin nose which he did not care to 
ve thrust into his affairs. He placed her as 
of a type which considers its own good 
eding sufficient cover for a display of bad 
nners. 

de answered her laconically, and went 
to his sorting. ‘‘Relations,’’ he said. 
virs. Belchamber flushed with anger, but 
curiosity was stronger than her anger. If 
ormation was withheld in one quarter, she 
ld get it elsewhere. She looked at the 
er boy, assembled her French and ad- 
‘ssed him. 

‘Quel est—er—volre nom?”’ she inquired. 










IE answer came in halting but correct 
glish. ‘My name is Robert,’’ he said. He 
licated first the younger boy, and then the 
|. “This is my brother, Paul, and this is 
sister, Josette.” 

Mrs. Belchamber stared at him. ‘‘You 
‘ak English very well,” she informed him. 
He gave her a short, un-English bow. 
hank you.” 

*I, too, speak English very well,” said 









foi aussi,” said Josette. 


there was a pause. Three pairs of brown 
3 were fixed upon Mrs. Belchamber, but 
vas a little bewildered by this accommo- 
g response. She saw the Englishman 
ring restlessly, and hastened on with her 
estions before he could divert the chil- 
n’s attention. 

“Where are you going?” she inquired. 
0 England?” 

“Yes,” said Robert. 

ee meend,” said Paul. ‘‘I have been 


“Moi aussi,” said Josette. 
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The Secret of Lovelier Hair 
for More Than a Century 


THE SPELL 


(Continued from Page 35) 


Christopher leaned back and closed his 
eyes. To England. He thought with relief of 
the Journey’s end—though it was not to be 
quite the end. It was a pity to be taking the 
three of them to a London flat, especially in 
June, but it was all the home he had at the 
moment. Perhaps it would have been wiser, 
when he heard of the fire, to have postponed 
coming over to fetch the three of them, but 
the arrangements for transferring them per- 
manently to England had been long and 
elaborate, and he had felt it best to stick to 
the plan. 


Tuey had been, he remembered, singu- 
larly unmoved when he had told them the 
news. That, perhaps, was the English side of 
them—but he had expected Robert, at any 
rate, to show some emotion at the thought 
that the home of his ancestors stood in ruins. 
But Robert had made a practical approach 
to the situation. 

“The castle, it is burned?’”’ he had asked. 

“Yes. Not the walls, you understand, be- 
cause they’re stone, and very thick, but the 
inside.”” 

“Tt cannot be made again?” 

“You mean the damage repaired? No. 
You see,” Christopher had told him, “it 
would mean a great deal of expense, and 
another thing ——” 

He had hesitated. It was not the time to 
explain that an erection which for the last 
six hundred years had been an unsightly blot 
on the landscape was now a picturesque ruin. 
It was better not to dwell on the fact that 
since its erection in 1059 by Robert Fitz- 
Heron the silhouette of Piershurst Castle 
had stunned all beholders who had any ap- 
preciation of line or beauty. William the 
Conqueror, looking round for Saxon manors 
to confiscate for his own adherents, had 
reined in his horse, looked incredulously at 
Piershurst and crossed it off the list of 
awards. After the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, 
it had been placed on Henry II’s black list of 
unlicensed castles ordered to be destroyed, 
but the King’s advisers had persuaded him 
to allow the notorious eyesore to stand as a 
perpetual punishment to the district. It had 
resisted sieges and survived assaults; it had 
seen countless Herons born and buried. Paul 
Heron, the sixth Earl of Piershurst, had been 
the last to live in it; before his son, Robert, 


the seventh earl, could be brought over from 


France to take up his residence at the castle, 
it had come at last to disaster. The seventh 
earl was homeless. 

Christopher turned his head and studied 
the seventh earl. A nice little boy. A nice 
trio, in fact. This, his third meeting with 
them, had confirmed him in his previous view 
that they were, as children went, extraordi- 
narily little trouble. He had not yet come to 
any conclusion about the wisdom of trans- 
planting them to England, but it had been 
their mother’s wish. She had displayed great 
sense throughout her difficult marriage, and 
had an instinct for doing the right thing. 
Christopher hoped that this would turn out 
to be the right thing. 

He listened to the children’s polite an- 
swers to the questions of the sour old woman 
opposite, and smiled to himself; she would 
extract something, but not a great deal, of 
their history, for it was a complicated one. A 
troubled one, but those who had been most 
troubled were now at rest. Christopher him- 
self—the only one who might have felt a 
pang at the sight of the three children—felt 
nothing but liking. 

He had been brought up as heir to the 
earldom of Piershurst. Until he was fourteen, 
he and his widowed mother had lived at the 
castle with his uncle, who was an elderly 
bachelor, quiet, scholarly, almost a recluse. 
He had gone to Aix-les-Bains for a cure and, 
to the incredulous astonishment of all who 
knew him, returned with a French wife. 
Christopher remembered his mother’s face, 
stony with rage, when the news reached her. 
She and Christopher had left the castle, and 
he had not seen Piershurst again until he 
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He wondered, sometimes, at his own calm 
acceptance of the fact that his chance of 
becoming the seventh earl was gone. He had 
faced the prospect without any great sense 
of loss, but to his mother it had been a shat- 
tering blow. 

The couple were left severely alone. After 
the birth of the third child, the earl took his 
family to France and settled them in a house 
near his wife’s home in the Pyrenees. It was 
here that Christopher, some time later, had, 
on an impulse, interrupted a holiday tour 
and paid them a visit. 

He was nineteen when he first saw his aunt 
and the children. He had always liked his 
uncle; he liked even more his mature, sen- 
sible wife; he grew to love the atmosphere of 
the big, rambling house and the happiness in 
it. He could even find pleasure in teasing his 
fat little brown-eyed cousins. 

He went back the following year after the 
death of‘his mother, and it was the last time 
he was to see his uncle. At his death, 
Christopher brought his aunt and the chil- 
dren to England for a visit; she had decided 
to go back to France, and it was then that 
he had promised her that, if anything hap- 
pened to her, he would bring the children to 
England and act as their guardian. 

He was now fulfilling his promise. But 
what had been a smooth plan had developed 
a great many hitches. Ursule, the children’s 
old nurse, had been coming with them, and 
with her Monique, her daughter; but Ursule 
had met him with a woebegone countenance: 
Monique was ill—it was not much, but she 
had a fever and it was necessary to wait until 
it passed before they traveled. They would 
follow when Monique was better. 

So he was on his way to London with three 
children. Well, that was all right, he re- 
flected. These three had a capacity for keep- 
ing their heads. 

It was obvious that they were enjoying 
the journey, chatting in a friendly manner 
with the thin Englishwoman. The day was 
warm, the seat deep and soft... . 

He awoke to find his charges gone and the 
old lady’s eyes fixed upon him with a look 
of grim expectancy. 

“Well?” she snapped. “‘Aren’t you going 
after them?”’ 

“After them?” Christopher raised an in- 
terrogative eyebrow. 

“Those children. They went out. You’re 
in charge of them, aren’t you?”’ 

“Yes, I am,” said Christopher, with an 
emphasis on the pronoun that made the old 
lady flush angrily. 

“Suppose they fall out of the train,” 
demanded. ‘‘Who’s to stop them?”’ 

“Tf you saw three children preparing to 
fall out of a train,’ said Christopher, 
“wouldn’t you try to restrain them?” 

“Certainly. But 

“Anybody would,” said Christopher. ““ You 
mustn’t have any anxiety. The train is full; 
the windows are in full view; somebody will 
see them and stop them.”’ He closed his eyes. 


she 





‘Do you mean to tell me,” she asked, 
“that you’re going to make no move to see 
that they’re not getting into any trouble or 
annoying people?” 

“They won’t get into any trouble,” said 
Christopher, ““because there are so many 
kind people about—you, for example—who 
are at hand to avert disaster.”’ 

“Oh, really?”’ The sharp nose was curled 
in contempt. ‘Then all the other passengers 
must submit to annoyance just because ——” 

“If anybody has any complaints, I am 
here’’—Christopher stretched out his legs 
more comfortably—‘‘I am here to receive 
them.” 

He closed his eyes with a well-feigned air 
of aman on the point of repose. The pretense 
was too good: in a few moments he was fast 
asleep. 

Christopher awoke to find the carriage 
empty, and wondered, as memory came 
back, if the old lady was following in the 
wake of the children. The passage of a 
steward down the corridor informed him 
that dinner was being served. 

He went slowly along the swaying train 
and found the quartet seated at a table for 
four. He took a seat near them and had his 


meal; the old lady paid her own account and 
prudently sent Christopher the bill for her 
three companions. Together they returned 
to the carriage. The flying trees outside were 
beginning to have a woolly look, and Chris- 
topher presently looked out and saw that 
they were running into mist. The old lady 
pulled her lips into the long, tight line that 
Christopher was beginning to recognize. 

“We're going to be late,’’ she stated. 
“Late this end, and late crossing the Chan- 
nel and late the other side. No sort of time 
for young children to arrive. Why couldn’t 
you have got them across earlier? Look at 
that little one—half asleep now. If you’re 
looking after children, then for pity’s sake 
look after them.” 

Christopher gazed out the window. It was 
not much of a view, but it was better than a 
stringy form and a sour face. He knew, by 
now, her name and something about her. 
Belchamber, widow, by all appearances rich, 
had been, before her marriage, one of the 
Melhamptons of Melhampton, owned a 
large house and had given it to a committee 
engaged in forming homes for aged gentle- 
folk, on condition, Christopher gathered, 
that she was to occupy the best suite for the 
rest of her life. The committee, he reflected, 
probably imagined—from her age—that she 
was on her last legs. When they saw her, 
they were going to get a shock; this was the 
type that lived to be centenarians. He, per- 
sonally, would give her twenty more years, 


My country owes me nothing. It 

gave me, as it gives every boy and 
girl, a chance. It gave me schooling, 
independence of action, opportunity 
for service and honor. In no other 
land could a boy from a country 
village, without inheritance or in- 
fluential friends, look forward with 
unbounded hope. —HERBERT HOOVER. 


and he was glad that he was not to see her 
for any of them. The late Belchamber must 
have had a time. 

Josette was asleep, leaning heavily on 
Christopher’s shoulder, when they reached 
the port. The train was a good deal behind 
schedule, and the mist had thickened. Chris- 
topher, after a glance at the tired and droop- 
ing Josette, put her into her thick overcoat 
and wound a scarf round her head. He would 
put her into a berth on the boat and let her 
sleep during the crossing. 

“The sea,”’ announced Robert, with a dis- 
appointed air, ‘‘ will be so ——’” He held out 
two hands, the palms flattened. “The ship 
will not rock.” 

“And a good thing, too,’ said Mrs. Bel- 
chamber. ‘‘We’ve got enough trouble with 
darkness and fog and raw June air. We don’t 
want any more. Come along now, like a good 
boy, and get me down these things.” 

Christopher noted, with apprehension, 
that she had attached herself to his party. 
He could scarcely refuse her his help in get- 
ting her luggage onto the platform and find- 
ing her a porter; after this he made a brief 
farewell and hurried away. 

On the boat, she made it clear that she 
expected him to attend to her comfort. She 
chose a site on the deck and stood on it, with 
the children, until Christopher had got 
berths, paid the porters, arranged the luggage 
and returned to announce that all was ready. 
He saw her go with Josette to the cabin 
which they were to share, and determined to 
shake her off when they set foot ashore. 

The crossing was calm, but slow. Robert 
and Paul remained on deck with Christopher, 
pacing slowly to and fro, their hands thrust 
deep into pockets in imitation of his, their 
steps lengthened to his stride. 

Christopher stared into the fog; in less 
than an hour they would be in England. His 
car was waiting; all they had to do was get 
into it and drive up to Londoh; his servant, 
Merrow, a family man, would have the chil- 
dren in bed and tucked in and they could 
sleep it out; Ursule and Monique would 
arrive in a few days and resume their respon- 
sibilities. All that remained, after that, was 


2. ' 
July, 1) 


choosing schools and finding a home—nol} 
castle this time, but a house with la! 
enough to give the children space a 
freedom. 

Fellow passengers passed to and fro, a) 
some stared curiously at the tall, goc 
looking Englishman with the two li 
French boys. Christopher’s face wore a w 
ried frown not often seen upon it; he y 
thinking that unless the mist lifted, he we 
find it impossible to drive up to London 


























































The steamer nosed its way into the har 
Robert and Paul hung over the side, peel 
as ropes were flung and the ship edged 
the jetty. Christopher went below to 
Josette, and was met by Mrs. Belcha 

“T’ve been looking at that child,”’ she g 
“She’s caught cold. She ought to have b 
in charge of someone who knows someth 
about children.” 

“Well, she will be soon,” said Christopk 

He went into the cabin and roused Jos 
gently, and found the old lady at his he 

“See what I told you?” she said. “Sk 
got a nice, heavy cold.” She shouldered 
aside. ‘‘I’ll stay here with her while yous 
the luggage looked after.” 

Christopher gave her a long look i 
which he threw all his dislike. ‘‘I think you 
better see about your own things,’’ he s 
coldly. “‘I’ve got enough on my hands w 
three children and our luggage.”’ 

“T’ll stay with the children,” said 
Belchamber, returning stare for stare. ‘Y 
go along and get seats in the train.” 

“T don’t want seats in the train, tha 
you,” said Christopher. ‘‘I’m not going 
train.” 

She seemed, for a moment, almost disec 
certed. ‘‘Not?”’ 

“No. My car’s here. I’m driving up.” 

“In this fog?’’ She gave a snort. “ 
can’t see a yard in front of you.” ia 

It was true, but Christopher, ignoring tp 
remark, applied himself to the task of 
ping Josette up again in her warm scarf. Ni 
noted uneasily her heavy eyes and listle Mt 
air. ie 
Christopher lifted Josette and set her j 
her feet. “Come along,’”’ he said gent 

“You can stay with Robert and Paul un 
we go ashore.” 

She slipped her hand into his and he i 
her outside; the old lady followed close bh 
hind. Christopher was shocked at the heat | 
Josette’s small hand resting limply in f 
own. Children’s temperatures rose whi) 
they had colds; she should be warmly in be: 

His spirits lifted a little when they got in) 
the customs shed, for Mrs. Belchamber, | 
his infinite relief, was claimed. A thin, middl} 
aged woman in spectacles and a tweed cloi 
had come to meet her. 

“You are Mrs. Belchamber?’’ she said.) 

The old lady turned her grimmest look € 
the newcomer. “I’m Mrs. Belchamber'| 
yes.” 

“How nice to see you. I was asked to al 
and meet you.” 

“And who asked you?’’ demanded Mi) 
Belchamber. J | 

“The committee.”’ The tone was pleasa’ 
but firm. ‘‘We have your suite all read) 
Have the customs finished with you?”’ 

“They haven’t begun with me,” state 
Mrs. Belchamber flatly. “‘And I didn’ t a 
anybody to send anybody to meet me.’ 

The newcomer lost none of her determin 
amiability. ‘‘Shall we get through as quick 
as we can? We don’t want the London trai’ 
ours is the branch line.” 

“Ours is nothing of the kind,” said Mi 
Belchamber. ‘‘And I shall get through in n/ 
own time. I know where my own house | 
thank you. I don’t need any committee 
show me the way. I shall go up to London, | 
I have always done in the past, and I she 
stay the night at my usual hotel and I she 
travel down to Melhampton comfortably - 
the morning. I’ve never used that bran 
line, and I’m not going to begin now.” 

Christopher was relieved to see that tl 
committee’s smile remained fixed. He swul 
his cases onto the customs counter. He hi 
great faith in the committee, which look’ 
extremely efficient; it would have the o! 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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KLEENEX TISSUES 








Pure...so lint-free. Only finest in- 
eredients go into Kleenex . . . from pulp to 
package. Pure cellulose fibers, with absolutely 
no ground wood. That’s why you won’t find 


Perfect balanee. Of course you want 
a soft tissue—a strong tissue. Kleenex* has the 
“just right’’ combination of softness and brawn. 
(Thanks to a special process.) And each Kleenex 
tissue is perfectly uniform: always the same top- 
flight quality you know you can depend on for 
every use— from colds to makeup removal. 









weak spots or hard particles in this tissue. And 





ae test after test proves Kleenex freer from lint. 
\ a? 
/ 





Won’t aggravate sore noses, during colds. 






Ends waste... 


Saves as it serves. No other tissue 
has the handy Sery-a-Tissue box. W ith Kleenex 
you pull one double tissue at a time (not a 
handful), and the next pops up. Ends waste — 
saves trouble, saves money. So don’t take just 
“tissues.”’ Insist on wonderfully soft, strong 





Kleenex—your best buy in tissues. 








Get several boxes when you buy— 


you'll always have a good supply nT 
hy .. SAVES You IMONLEY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
lady on the branch line in no time at all. His 
mind reverted to his own problem. 

He could not drive up; visibility, which 
here was about twenty yards, was, he was 
told, nil in the London area. 

He could send the children up by train and 
telephone Merrow, and Merrow could meet 
them and take them to the flat. But after a 
glance at Josette, he rejected the idea. 

He felt suddenly desperate. He was tired; 
he had left England two days ago and the 
past forty-eight hours seemed a nightmare of 
trains, stations, changes, a babel of tongues, 
farewells, promises. The fog was an unnec- 
essary, a spiteful obstacle at the end of his 
journey. He didn’t want to go on the London 
train, but it seemed as though there was 
nothing else to be done, and nowhere else to 
go. A feeling of frustration gripped him. 

He shook it off and turned to the porter, 
and, as he did so, it flashed upon him that 
there was, indeed, somewhere to go. Not 
fifteen miles from here was a house where he 
would find shelter and a welcome. He would 
go to Scotty’s. 


Scotty was not, and made no claim to be, 
a Scotsman. His surname was Linden, but 
his friends, if they ever knew it, had for- 
gotten it. 

He had been one of four children whose 
mother, for some reason best known to her- 
self, had christened them Violetta, Dorothea, 
Wilhelmina and Maximilian. These cumber- 
some labels had been shaved by their con- 
temporaries to Vi, Dot, Bill and Thanks-a- 
Million, and this last Scotty remained until 
the night following a dormitory feast, when 
he had wakened his companions with screams 
and informed them that Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was sitting at the foot of his bed. 

His father had been a successful business- 
man, and at his death Scotty had inherited 
a good deal of money. He was a young man 
of simple tastes and inexpensive habits. 
Scotty, moreover, was of an industrious dis- 
position, and anxious to invest his money in 
a career that would give him exercise and 
profit at the same time. 

He bought a fruit farm in Warwickshire; 
this venture failed, as did, subsequently, a 
chicken farm in Yorkshire, a sheep farm in 
Cumberland and a cattle ranch in the Scot- 
tish Highlands. He had then decided to try 
mixed farming in Kent, and now, after four 
years, was—to the surprise of his friends— 
still trying it. 

Though Scotty was older than Christopher 
by about four years, the two men were life- 
long friends; Christopher had seen and de- 
plored every project save the mixed farm, 
which he had never visited. He had thought 
the scheme a foolish one, but he felt thank- 
ful, now, that Scotty had refused to take his 
advice, and had come to live near the old 
town of Grenton. 

He freed himself gently from Josette’s 
small, hot hand, and issued instructions to 
Robert. 

‘Don’t move,”’ he said. “I’ve got to see 
if the car’s here. All right?” 

“Yes,”’ said Robert. “All right.” 

The car was here; Christopher tipped the 
mechanic who had brought it from the ga- 
rage, and took Josette in his arms. 

“Let’s get going,”’ said Christopher. “‘I’m 
going to tuck you all up in the car while I 
telephone to a friend to say we’re on our 
way. Ready?” 


Everypopy was ready. Robert and Paul 
were settled warmly on the back seat of the 
car, while Christopher wound Josette into a 
traveling rug and placed her in front beside 
the driving seat. 

“There!” he said. “I'll be back in a min- 
ute and then we'll be off.” 

‘To where, off?”’ inquired Robert. 

‘To a farm. To a nice farm where you’ll 
see cows and things. And pigs, perhaps.” 

Both boys smiled; slow, attractive smiles 
that scarcely moved their lips, but lighted 
up the large, beautiful eyes. 

“T like the cows,” said Robert. 

‘I like them, too,”’ said Paul. 

Christopher waited for Josette’s corrobo- 
rative murmur, but it was not to be heard; 
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stooping, he saw that she was asleep. Again 
he felt a pang of uneasiness and apprehen- 
sion, and hurried to the telephone. 

Painfully, perseveringly, Christopher ex- 
tracted from a waspish operator the informa- 
tion that there was, indeed, a Linden, M., liv- 
ing at Lower Grenton. 

“It’s in the book, if you look,” she said 
tartly. 

“Tt isn’t in my book,” said Christopher. 
“Can you tell me the number, please?”’ 

“Tt’s in the book. Did you look under 
the L’s?” 

“Yes, I did. What’s the number, can you 
tell me?” 

“It’s in the Elwing area,”’ stated the oper- 
ator. ‘‘What area were you looking in?” 

Christopher ground his teeth and glanced 
down at the book. ‘‘Elwing area,” he said. 
“District number ——” 

“Well, then, it’s in there. It don’t do to 
call Enquiries if you don’t need Enquiries.” 

Christopher, willing to be convinced, 
flipped open the book and ran down the L’s 
once more. 

“There is,”’ he stated slowly, “no Linden, 
M., in this book. Now will you very kindly 
give me the ——’” 

“You're lookin’ at the L’s?” 

He gritted his teeth. ‘I’m looking at the 
L’s. I’m looking at the Elwing area. ’m 
looking at the January issue. I’m looking at 
the ~” 

“Oh-h-h! Well, naturally if you look at 
January! Grenton wasn’t in the Elwing area, 
not in January, and then it was changed, 
see?” 

‘““T see,’ said Christopher. ‘May I have 
the number now?” 

“Yes, you can. If you’d said you were 
looking in January, instead of wasting my 
time, I could have told you before. The 
number’s Grenton four two four. Want to 
be put through?”’ 





, 


“Please.” 

He waited through a series of buzzes, 
squeaks, a jumble of voices and, finally, a 
jarring whir that pierced his ear and made 
him wince. 4 

“Hello,” said a voice, and Christopher 
squeezed the receiver to his ear in ecstasy. 

“Scotty!” he shouted. 

“Good heavens—it’s Chris!” exclaimed 
Scotty in mild surprise. ‘“Go away and ring 
later—I’ve got a cow calving.” 

“T’m coming over, Scotty,” said Christo- 
pher. ‘‘Is that all right with you?” 

“Over? Over here? Well, come on then— 
what’s keeping you?”’ 

“T’ve just got over from France, Scotty, 
and I wanted to make sure you were there. 
I’ve got three children.” 

A rift appeared in Scotty’s equanimity. 
“You've what? Three!” 

“They’re my cousins. You know—my un- 
cle’s ——” 

“Oh! You mean little Lord Fauntleroy 
and his brother and sister?’ 

“Yes. We’ve just landed from France, and 
they’re cold and tired and one of them’s got 
a temperature.” 

“Well, well, well,” commented Scotty. ‘I 
always thought you were the kind of fellow 
who kept out of trouble. Well, bring ’ém 
along. How’re you coming?”’ 

“T’ve got my car here. Can you put us all 
up? Have you got room?” 

“T’ve got rooms. There’s nothing in ’em 
except beds, but we'll fix something up. 
There’s nothing to eat except cheese and 
nothing to drink except milk.” 

“How do I get out to you?” 

Scotty told him, and Christopher, after 
repeating the instructions, banged the re- 
ceiver down and made hurriedly for the car. 
He whistled a soft little air, wrenching the 
door open. There was Josette, still asleep, 
and in the back, the boys —— 
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ROGRESSIVE education: the shortest 
distance between orange crate and soap- 
box. 


Psychiatrists once were as rare as air- 
planes in the sky. 


One difference between youth and age is 
the conception of what constitutes the 
silver lining. 


The best parents are those who strive 
devotedly to make children see what will 
happen—and when it does never say, “I 
told you so.” 


Child’s comment, after being spanked: 
“This wouldn’t have happened, you know, 
if you’d co-operated with me in the be- 
ginning.” 


There’s only one excuse for dad’s play- 
ing ball with the boys: to get exercise for 
himself. 


Suggestion for hostesses: Name plates 
pinned on guests, as if they were attending 
a convention, 


Child conformist: Four-year-old to 
mother: ‘‘I don’t want to go to heaven; 
I want to go under the grass like everyone 
else.” 


There’s the kind of woman you by-pass 
in conversation the way you do a Travel- 
At-Your-Own-Risk stretch of highway. 


A young girl in her first high heels is as 
unsteady as a long-handled pan with noth- 
ing in it. 


School custodian, in his sixties: “I’m 
old enough now to know that all I’m going 
to get out of life is what I pick up from day 
to day in little pieces, and that it isn’t going 
to be a big hunk at the end.” 


If I know how much silver my son has 
when he goes out at night I can tell, almost 
to the minute, when he will return. 


Young wife airs grievance: ‘‘My husband 
tells me just how to open a can, how to get 
into and out of the driveway, how to cross 
a street—then goes away on a two-week 
fishing trip leaving me all alone.” 


If interested in knowing how many 
times a refrigerator goes on in one night, 
accept your friend’s offer to occupy her 
small apartment the week end she is out of 
town. 


Whenever my mother complained she 
had nothing left to show for her day’s 
work, my venerable aunt would say, 
“Ahem! If you didn’t make it so good they 
wouldn’t eat so much.” 


Boy to teacher: ‘‘When I came in this 
morning I saw the flowers in the vase 
and the one on you and I decided to be 
good.” 


“Whenever I go out at night,” confides 
a friend, “my husband says he’ll worry till 
I get back—and proves it by going to bed 
and to sleep.” 


The mother is yet unborn who sooner or 
later can forgo telling her children all she 
has done for them. 
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The tune died on Christopher’s lips and 
stared, open-mouthed. On the back se 
between the two boys, sat Mrs. Belchamb 

“This looks,” admitted the old le 
grudgingly, ‘like an intrusion. But I sho 
be glad of a lift up to London. That dete 
able creature ——” 

“I’m not going to London,” broke 
Christopher brusquely. 

Mrs. Belchamber glared at him angr 
“My good young man, you told me c 
tinctly that you were driving up.” ~ 

“T changed my plans,”’ said Christop! 
“T didn’t see any necessity to inform yo 

“Inform me? But you completely mis 
me! You gave me to understand that 

“T’m sorry,” said Christopher, ‘‘but I 
in a hurry to get off. A friend is waiting | 
us. If you’d very kindly ——” 
Curistoruer leaned over and opened 
back door, holding it open politely for M 
Belchamber. She made no move to alight 

“T don’t want to be impolite,” beg 
Christopher grimly, “but I’d be very gra 
ful if you’d allow me to get off.” 

“And what do you expect me to do?” 
quired Mrs. Belchamber. ‘‘The Lone 
train has gone long since. The next one 
somewhere near midnight. Am [ to sit in t} 
place in the fog until midnight?” | 

“The lady whocame to meet you will 

Mrs. Belchamber’s black hat waggled w 
satisfaction. “‘Her? She’s gone. I gave her | 
slip.” : 

“TI wish I had your technique,” s 
Christopher. ““Good-by.”’ 

“You can shut that door,”’ said Mrs. 


Tell me, if you please, what we’re going! 
do.” 

Christopher looked round him. It was 
ing to be difficult enough to drive as it w 
if he had to go round looking for somew 
to put this detestable old woman, he wo 
find himself befogged, stranded with th 
cold and hungry children. They, after — 
were his first charge; he must find th’ 
warmth and comfort, and what happenec 
the Belchamber was none of his affair. £ 
had entered his car uninvited; she must) 
wherever he cared to take her. Without 
other word, he got into the car, swung 1 
the road and headed north. 

“Where are you going?’’ inquired 
Belchamber. 

“To a friend’s farmhouse. I don’t kn 
what it’s like, and I don’t particularly cé 
If it isn’t up to your standards of comfort 
won’t be my fault,’ said Christopher cole 

There was no reply. He drew Josette | 
ward him until her head rested against |s 
shoulder, then he concentrated on the dj 
cult drive ahead of him. 

The car lurched and swayed; nobc! 
spoke, and he concluded that the boys 1} 
fallen asleep. The road became a lane, th 
cart track and suddenly, round a bell, 
they saw the lights of a house. The small li/t} 
dancing before them must be a tori 
Christopher edged on through the swir!g 
whiteness, and the torch gleamed straight 
front of them. He stopped, and a bulky fca 
loomed through the mist. The car door ° 
wrenched open and a voice boomed out. 

‘Well, well, you made it! Good to see y 
Chris—I’ll direct you.” Scotty banged 
door, stood on the footboard and pilo 
Christopher into a huge barn lit by two F 
ricane lamps. ‘‘She’l] do here,” he said, st 
ping off and opening the car door once m« 
“Now come on out and let me have a 1 
at you.” 

Christopher found the boys wide awe 
and Mrs. Belchamber looking about her v 
her sharp glance. He gathered the sleep g 
Josette into his arms, and she roused a lit i 

“Tt’s all right, my sweet, we’re he "i 
Christopher told her. “You'll soon be 1% 
and warm in bed. . . . Scotty, this is 
Belchamber. She missed her train.” 

“How d’you do. Any friend of Chris’: 
cetera, et cetera,” said Scotty. ‘Come’ 
follow me. You two little fellers—you | 
give me a hand with the luggage. Av E! 
Heave-ho! Yo-ho-ho and there she gis! 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Listanily stops perspiration odor...checks perspiration moisture 


Now—a deodorant created for you by famous skin care specialists: Tussy Cream Deodorant. 


This famous cosmetic deodorant instantly stops perspiration odor... 


checks perspiration moisture! Tussy Cream Deodorant is antiseptic, keeps you so sure 


of yourself —throughout the longest days. 

Tussy Cream Deodorant has a fragrant, fluffy vanishing, cream base— 
disappears without a trace. Actually makes your skin feel smoother. .. 
can’t harm the filmiest fabric. Tussy Cream Deodorant comes in 


economical jars and tubes—50¢ and $1 plus tax. 


NEW—Tussy Liquid Deodorant in plastic squeeze bottle—$1.25 plus tax. 
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; welcom 
it Scotty di 
gure, and it 
amber’s expression, < 
his appearance, 
OF imly disapproving. 
¥ Was Six feet two, broadly built, with 
t looked—and were—of enormous 
h. He was dressed in a pair of dark 
arees, with a shirt that had once 


his feet were encased In water- 


4 
a an 
anh 


a 
PY 





not, he knew, the first to be mis- 
was a perfect model for the popu- 
tion of raffishness. It took adults 
e to realize that, like a book, Scotty 
ot to be judged by the cover. Children, 
reading nothing in his face but indolent kind- 
ness, got at once onto terms of warm friend- 
ship. The light im the eyes of Robert and 
| showed the beginnings of hero worship, 

but Mrs. Belchamber’s look of wary distrust 

deepened. Scotty, attributing it to embar- 

rassment at having come uninvited, in- 
| creased his efforts to put her at her ease. 

** Now we're all here,” he said. ““ We'll take 
the luggage you want, and fetch the rest in 
later. Fall in and follow me! Madame, your 
servant. Through the yard, up to the door, 
throw it open. Madame, ze kitchen. A 
humble roof, and not entirely rainproof, but 
look at that whale of a fire!”’ 

Christopher had already looked; he had 
pushed a large Windsor chair before it and 
had settled Josette comfortably. Now he 
straightened and looked at his friend. 

“Food,” he said. 

Scotty led him to a cupboard. “Cheese, 


| like I said,” he answered, throwing open the 













door. ““Cheese and bread; not much bread, 
but fresh—more or less. Mrs. Garcia brought 
it only erday. She does my work. 






Butter—in there, in that bowl. And there’s 
milk—gallons of it. And eggs—les oofs. 
That’s all. But we’ve enough for now, I 


H™ is chicken at its finest— going on in the poultry industry | trow.” 
specially fed for quality meat, _ today. ee and cheese and eggs and 
MUK. edrooms 


specially raised to give springtime 
flavor every month of the year. 
Planned just for eating, this 
chicken is a sensational example 
of the research and development 





Look for fresh tender-grown 
Swift’s Premium Chicken with | 
the tag on the wing or Quick- 
Frozen in the blue and white pic- 
ture package. 


Six. That’s not counting the two attics 
where the rats romp. Go and inspect, old 
son.”’ 
Christopher looked round the great kitchen. 
| The fire blazed; over the mantelpiece were 
two oil lamps which shed a soft glow over the 
room. The furniture consisted of some wooden 
chairs, two large cupboards and an enormous 


deal table. There was a sink in the corner, 
but no taps; two buckets of water stood 
| beside it. 


“No hot-and-cold,” said Scotty, following 
| his glance. “But a well and a pump. Those 
two young Frenchies’l] have us watered in no 
| time. Eh, you two?” 


Rosert and Paul, gazing up at him, gave 
long, blissful sighs. How warm, how friendly 
was this England! When the black curtain 
of night was swept aside by the sunlight, 
how much there would be to look at! 

While Christopher looked and the boys 
listened, Mrs. Belchamber’s sharp nose in- 
vestigated the smells. Farmyard and manure 
and something more—yes, that unspeakable 
smock hanging on a peg on the door. Milk 
had dried on it, soured on it. Her nose lifted 
in disgust, Mrs. Belchamber walked to the 
door, lifted the offending garment and, open- 
ing the door, dropped the smock outside and 
closed the door firmly. 

“There are healthy smells,” she said, look- 
ing Scotty in the eye, “‘and there are un- 
healthy smells.” 

She walked past him and out of the room, 
obviously on her way to inspect the accom- 











““A Tisket, A Tasket,”’ serve 


4% cup Swift’s Brookfield 
Butter 

Shortening 

2 teaspoons salt 


1 tender-grown Swift’s Premium 
Chicken, cut for frying 


1 cup flour 
teaspoon pepper 


Put flour and seasonings in paper sack. Shake 3 or 4 pieces of chicken at 
a time in sack to coat. Heat butter and enough shortening in a heavy 
skillet to make % inch layer. Brown chicken on both sides in hot fat. 
Cover tightly. Reduce heat and cook 30 to 40 minutes. Serve hot or 


cold in napkin-lined dinner basket. 
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modation. Scotty looked after her with at 
miration. 

“Old war horse,” he commented “Sige 
you guardian to her as well as the others2™ #P 

“No. Never met her before we got om the 
train today, and can’t shake her off. Let’sgame 
these kids something to eat, Scotty—aag 3 

into bed. They’re played out.” : 

“Supper,” said Scotty. “Now then. mam > . 
two, while we're getting something to ee 9 
you go and get your things off and fag a 
room to put "em in. Get yourselves out a 
couple of nightshirts. I’m going to put t= 3P_ 
pan on the fire and make some omelets 9 
Chris, old son, busy yourself getting thar 3 
little Sleepmg Beauty ready for bed. Then iF” 
we'll find a bed to put her in.” a 

Mrs. Belchamber returned, her expression 90> 
grimmer than ever. “Scarcely any fame 
ture,” she reported. ““No gas, no elect, 3 
no running water, no bathroom.” af 

““No television,” chanted Scotty, “ap | 
croquet, no diabolo, no iw 

“And no sanitation,” ended Mrs. Bee > 
chamber grimly. 

“T'll show you,” said the contrite Sent, 3": 
“You should have asked! Out here and 9?” 
across—here’s the torch,” he continusd 3F 
leading the way. “Don’t mind the geese : 
There’s the door. No lock, I’m afraid. but 9” 
the geese always give plenty of wamme § 
They ” Z 

“Give me the terch,” said Mrs. Bek 
chamber, snatching it. “This serves me 
right.” 


then 
Liter 

















SUPPER was eaten round the huge table 
Mrs. Belchamber, her black hat still fimy 
on her head, carved great slices of bread and 
buttered them thickly. Scotty made omelets, 
light and golden, and put steaming jugs of 
hot milk on the bare board. Robert and Pani @ 
ate like hunters, but Josette, leaning agamst 3" 
Christopher, merely sipped some warm mi 
Mrs. Belchamber eyed her uneasily. 

““That child isn’t well,” she said. “You 
oughtn’t to take her out of this warm room 
into those vaults of bedrooms.” 

“We'll light fires,” said Scotty, spoonme 
out helpings of cream cheese. ““We'll light 
great, big, roaring fires and warm the olé 
bones of the homestead.” 

The old bones were not long in warmme 
up. The fireplaces were old-fashioned, but 
efficient; Scotty brought up wood and coal 
lit fires and propped the mattresses round 
them to air. He produced from somewhere 
threadbare blankets, and to these were added 
all available coats, rugs, anything that could 
serve as bedcovers. The boys were put intoa 
room next to the one allocated to Christe 
pher; Mrs. Belchamber would, she said, have 
Josette in with her, and Christopher carmed 
Josette upstairs and tucked her into her bed 
which was pushed as close to the fire @ 
possible. 

Under the glow of the lamps, in @ 
warmth of the big, leaping fires, the hous 
hold settled gradually into some kind of 
order. Christopher sat by Josette’s bed until 
her eyes closed, and then, gently freeing Bis 
hand, tiptoed along the corridor to look m 
at the boys. They lay under a miscellaneous 
assortment of covering, warm and rosy. 

Scotty, walking in to inspect them, asked 
“Would the old lady like anything before 
she turns in?” 

“‘T’ll see,”’ said Christopher. 

He turned and walked back along the 
corridor and raised his hand to knock gently 
on the door. Softly though he touched it, 
gave way a little, and Christopher’s eyes 
fell on something placed on a chair just 
side the room. It was Mrs. Belchamber’ 
black hat. Fastened to it on each side was 2 
bunch of neat gray curls. 



















































Christopher opened his eyes to see sua 
shine flooding the room. He glanced at his 
watch and saw that it was half past seven. 
and, with a jerk that freed him from his as 
sortment of bedclothes, got out of bed ane 
walking from one to the other of the twe 
large windows, looked out, getting a fair 
idea of the extent and position of the farm 

It was not large. The first gate visitors 
came to when approaching from the town 0% 
Grenton was the wide and usually open one 

























erg through a smaller gate, callers 
da-mselves in a stackyard with a view 
ei chen door. 

ay d the stackyard, Christopher saw 
yn in which the car had been left; the 
y1;, long and low, came next, beyond 
s ales, empty pigsties and a fold with 
‘aczen calves among which moved, in- 


ig across the fields, he saw, about 
nies away, a low wooded hill and the 


tn. The scene was open and peaceful, 
istopher saw that Scotty had, as al- 


settings. On this June morning, 
ast faint touch of mist to soften out- 
, 22 countryside had an enchanted air. 
hs opher turned from the window and 
ec n his clothes hastily. Moved by an 
desire to know how Josette had 
e¢ he night, he walked down the corri- 
tc ard her room. As he did so, the door 
\ and Mrs. Belchamber came out. She 
fy dressed, and on her head was the 
Tick hat. He greeted her briefly and 
€. an undertone. 


C 







A 7’s Josette?” 
| said Mrs. Belchamber. ‘‘She’s been 


d toward the blaze; 
Sistopher came in, 
ed and gave him * 
‘st of a welcoming 
e sat on her bed 
tk a hot little hand 


Fw are you, Jo- 
he asked gently. 
J-oughed—a hard sound that brought 
Spher’s fears rushing back. ‘“Thank 
ry well.” 
do you feel?” asked Christopher. 

» feels perfectly well,’’ said Mrs. Bel- 
er sharply, from behind him. “But 
ired—naturally, after such a long 

—and she’s got a headache. Now you 

get a nice, sensible doctor, and he’ll 
ra pill and make her well in no time.” 
stopher sat still, sizing up the situa- 
Te had on his hands a sick little girl, 
nall boys and a detestable old woman. 
st get away as soon as possible, shake 
E woman, get the boys to his flat 
t Josette under professional care. He 
se but no return of the panic that 
ipped him the night before. He patted 


’s hand. 
get a nice doctor to come and see 
e promised, ‘‘and then you’ll soon be 


here is Paul?” inquired Josette. 

ul? He’s outside with Robert, where 
soon be—playing with the baby cows 
1e baby chicks and the geese.”’ 

tucked her in, rose and followed Mrs. 
amber out of the room. 

n afraid,” he said, ‘“‘that you had a 
ded night.” 

aturally I did,” said Mrs. Belchamber. 
somebody has to look after children. 
ibout breakfast. Do you suppose your 
has taken any steps to get us any?”’ 


STOPHER thought it unlikely. His ex- 
ce told him that Scotty provided a 
welcome, simple food and ample fuel, 
ent outside to get on with his work. 

ng downstairs in the wake of Mrs. 
amber’s poker-straight back, Christo- 
found a large fire burning in the 
n, but no preparations for a meal. 
told you,”’ said Mrs. Belchamber. 
ung. For the past thirty years I’ve 
ible to order my morning tea and take 
1re-I rose. | ——” 

u should have gone off on the branch 
said Christopher abruptly and then, 
ibering that she had watched over 


The probability that we 
may fail in 
ought not to deter us from 
the support of a cause we be- 
lieve to be just. 
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Barbeoue with that 


Frenehs flav 


Josette during the night, he spoke more 
gently. “I’ll go out and see Scotty and find 
out about a doctor. The breakfast can wait.” 

Mrs. Belchamber gave a snort. “If there 
exists a more irresponsible man than you 
anywhere, I have yet to meet him.” j 
Seven-thirty in the morning was not the 
time for an argument. Christopher opened 
the kitchen door and stepped outside. 


‘Tue air was cold, but soft. Geese arched 
their necks and ran, hissing, toward him: 
hens cackled and pecked round his feet. He 
heard voices in the cowshed and made his 
way toward the building, stumbling over 
three small puppies as he went. Scotty was 
milking a cow, and Robert and Paul were 
looking on entranced. 

“—— and that one’s the mother of that 
heifer I showed you outside—remember?”’ 
Scotty was saying. “Moss Green, she’s 
called. This is Green Farm and so I call ’em 
all greens—that one’s Olive Green. There’s 
Lime Green and Sea Green—that end one. 
Fetch that barrow up, one of you, and that 
spade, and you can start cleaning up. . . . 
Hallo there, Chris, old son.” 

Christopher watched the two boys as they 
shoveled busily, staggering under heavy 
loads and finally pushing the reeking barrow 
out through the far door. 

“Useful pair,’” commented Scotty. ‘Chic 
hats too. How’re things indoors?”’ 

“Not too good. Scotty, I’ve got to have a 
doctor.” 

Scotty got off the milking stool, lifted it 
and a foaming bucket of milk and lumbered 
down the narrow shed. 

“Josette bad?” 

“Yes. She’s coughing 
and she’s got a tempera- 
ture—I don’t like it. Who’s 
your doctor?” 

Scotty emptied the milk 
into a large churn and 
leaned against the white- 
washed wall. “A doctor,” 
he said slowly. ‘‘Oh, dear, 
oh, dear. Oh, dear.” 

Christopher frowned. ‘“‘Come on, Scotty,” 
he urged. “‘I’m worried.” 

“The best doctor here,” said Scotty, “is a 
chap called Curtis. But I don’t ——” 

“Well, will you ring him up, or shall I?” 

“Oh—you,” said Scotty decidedly. ‘‘ Defi- 
nitely, you. He doesn’t like me.” 

“Well, I’m not going to hold that against 
him. What’s his number?” 

“Four eight two. You’d better explain 
that this is nothing to do with me. You see, 
he doesn’t realize that I like my animals bet- 
ter than I like most humans. The first time 
I ever rang him up was one of those mix-ups 
you can’t explain afterwards. You see, the 
vet’s number is eight four two ——”’ 

“You called him in mistake ?’’ Christopher 
asked. 

“Tt was winter, and snowing, and the 
cowsheds were leaking and my best cow was 
dying. I don’t know to this day what I said, 
but I rang up what I thought was the vet’s 
number and the doctor came out here, 
through the blizzard, thinking he was going 
to deliver a Mrs. Wintergreen who was in 
the throes. So he’s put me on his black list. 
If you want him out here, you'll have to 
make some soft, persuasive noises over the 
telephone.” 

“Four eight two.” 

“Let him have another hour in bed, if it 
isn’t too urgent,” advised Scotty. “He'll be 
all the sweeter, and we'll be all the fuller.” 

Christopher went inside to see the black 
hat bent over the old-fashioned range. There 
was a tattered cloth on the table and some 
battered spoons and forks. Mrs. Belchamber 
straightened and looked irritably at Chris- 
topher. 

“This peculiar friend of yours,” she began, 
“‘hasn’t he any possessions ?”’ 

‘Possessions ?”’ 

“Doesn’t he own anything besides cows? 
He has no spare sheets, no spare blankets, 
no silver or glass, saucepans without lids and 
buckets without bottoms. If I’m to cook I 
must have something to cook with. I could 


the struggle 


—LINCOLN, 


find only two eggs—with all those hens mak- | 


ing all that clatter out there, why should 

















Barbecue Sauce 


2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
I medium onion, minced I tablespoon French’s Worcestershire Sauce 
I small green pepper, minced I teaspoon salt ¥4 cup ketchup 
2 tablespoons French’s Mustard 
Melt butter or margarine; add onion and green pepper; cook slowly for 2 minutes. 
Add the remaining ingredients; simmer 10 minutes. Yield: 8 servings. 


2 tablespoons brown sugar 


Frenchwise Hamburgers 


1% Ibs. ground chuck beef l egg VY, teaspoon French’s Pepper 
2 tablespoons minced onion | teaspoons salt 2 tablespoons French’s Mustard 
Mix all ingredients together thoroughly; pat into cakes and broil over charcoal. Serves 5-6, 


Frenchs is smoother, creamier, millions prefer it / 


French’s is a blend of the finest spices, 
mustard seed and vinegar money can buy. 
You'll find this famous mustard has a de- 
lightfully different taste— gives food added 
flavor and zest. No wonder it’s America’s 
favorite prepared mustard! 









New recipe book— 
“DINING DELIGHTS” 


Send name, address to The R. T. French Co. 
1681 Mustard Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 
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“Aw gee, Mom, the only kind of 
swim trunks for me got to have 
LASTEX in’em... 





“Gosh, Mom, I hate trunks that are 
always slippin’ down and fillin’ 
up with water like a balloon... 





“Heck, Mom, I’ll bet Dad knows 
LASTEX makes trunks fit fine 
when a fella’s racin’ or divin’. . 


Uke 





“Golly, Mom, all I ask is——just 
get me a streamlined job that’s 
made with 


the miracle yarn that makes things fit 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center « New York 
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there be only two eggs? And I shall want 
some milk.”’ 

Christopher took the largest jug he could 
find and filled it from one of the churns 
in the dairy, then called the doctor. In- 
quiring about eggs, he was informed by 
Scotty that there were scores of eggs, if 
only one knew where to look for them. 

“The hens lay,” he said. “‘ But they choose 
out-of-the-way little corners. Find the earl 
and his little brother and tell them to go on 
an egg hunt.” 

Robert and Paul found egg hunting an en- 
chanting game; Mrs. Belchamber found egg 
cooking less amusing. She provided, however, 
a breakfast solid enough to satisfy the keen- 
est appetite, and served it with acid com- 
ment. 

“That range,”’ she told Scotty, “‘hasn’t 
been cleaned properly for years. Didn’t I 
understand that a woman comes to work for 
you?” 

“Mrs. Garcia,’”’ said Scotty. “‘I make my 
own breakfast and she clears it up and cleans 
up generally and then cooks me a midday 
meal and leaves a bit of cold supper in the 
cupboard before she goes.” 

“Well, judging from the state of this 
place,’”’ said Mrs. Belchamber, “‘‘cleans up’ 
is a gross overstatement. What time is the 
doctor coming ?”’ 

“Any time now,” said Christopher. 

He finished his breakfast, went upstairs 
and sat on Josette’s bed, rubbing one of her 
hands gently and murmuring comforting 
sentences from time to time. Soon he heard 
footsteps and Mrs. Belchamber ushered in 
the doctor. Christopher saw that he was 
middle-aged, of a short, stocky build, and 
with a pugnacious jaw that made Christo- 
pher understand the dangers of bringing him 
out on wild-goose chases. 

His examination was brief; he closed his 
bag with a snap and gave the patient a reas- 
suring smile. 

“You'll be fine,” he said. ‘‘ We’ll soon have 
you out there milking all the cows.” 
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By Munro Leaf 


Tuts naughty, thoughtless little lumpkin is a Light- 
Leaver, and it’s no help to its family at all. It never, 
never turns out a light when it is through with it. It 
wastes electricity, light bulbs and money so steadily 
that it really ought to have to pay the bills all by itself. 
If you know a Light-Leaver, speak to it seriously— 


WERE you A LIGHT-LEAVER THIS MONTH? 


He went downstairs, Mrs. Belchamber 
leading the way. She swept the doctor into 
the kitchen and faced him. 

“Well, what?”’ she inquired abruptly. 

““Measles,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘Has there 
been any sort of contact, do you know?” 

“None, as far as Iknow,” said Christopher. 
As he spoke, Ursule’s words rushed to his 
mind. Monique, who had a fever. “ Well, 
yes,” he said. ‘‘I think perhaps there was— 
but I didn’t know.” 

“How long were you intending to stay 
here?”’ inquired the doctor. 

“T only came for the night,”’ said Christo- 
pher. “We landed late in that fog, and I 
didn’t think I’d get up to London. Can I get 
a bed in a nursing home anywhere near?” 

“What d’you want a bed in a nursing 
home for?’’ demanded Mrs. Belchamber. 

“This place isn’t exactly fitted out with all 
the conveniences,” pointed out Christopher. 

“Certainly it isn’t,” said Mrs. Bel- 
chamber, “but this isn’t the time to worry 
about yourself. You’ve got a sick child up 
there and she’ll want careful nursing, not 
carrying from nursing home to nursing home. 
She won’t notice any lack of home comforts 
for a little while.”” She turned to the doctor. 
“Will she?”’ 

“She'll be all right here if there’s someone 
to nurse her,” said the doctor. 

“You can leave it to me,” said Mrs. Bel- 
chamber. ‘Do we have to send in for the 
medicine?” 

The doctor wrote a prescription, tore it off 
his pad and handed it to her. “Get that and 
follow the directions,” he ordered. “‘I’ll be 
out again tomorrow. What about those two 
boys out there? Any symptoms?” 

““Not so far,” said Christopher, ‘but I 
suppose it’s only a matter of time.” 

“Not necessarily. Well—I’ll be here in the 
morning,” said the doctor, taking up his hat 
and bag. 

Christopher saw him to his car, walked 
back into the house and found Mrs. Bel- 
chamber waiting for him. 
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Your baby deserves everything — yes, the best i c 
everything. But these days it takes careful planni|| 
to provide all the things you'd like to give yc) 
youngster. That accounts for the instantaneous sijpui 
cess of Siebert's new 2-in-I Stroll-N-Strut. Why 
; (ne 
\ ITs A Gmant BABY BUGGY | 
> Strong tubular frame; hard wo 
seat; blue rubber cloth body 
cream trim; rubber-tired, 
bearings, disc wheels. 
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Study BABY WALKER}... 


Simply flip two fasteners and )fil 
Stroll-N-Strut becomes a ha 
some, strong baby walker. | 


rest detaches in one motion. 

TO STORE OR CARR’ 
The Stroll-N-Strut folds in a fli 
— may be stored away ¢ 


\ veniently or carried along on P- 
trip. MW 
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Siebert also makes a complete line of conventic pa 
baby carriages, strollers, doll carriages, velocipe 
and trainer bikes. j 


Write for address of your nearest dealer, and fi 


new Siebert Catalog. Dept. LJ-7. 
O.W. 
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THUMB SUCKING 


IF PROLONGED AND PERSISTENT 









USE "i 
JUST PAINT ON FINGERTIPS JHUM | 
TRADE MARK 
60¢ and $1.20 i 


AT LEADING DRUG COUNTERS 
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% OAK or SUMAC| 
STOP ITCHING ¥ 
this excellent new tr) 
ment for ivy, oak or su 

poisoning. It’s gentle i; 


SAFE, dries up the blisters in a surprisingly sl 
time,—often within 24 hours. At druggists, 69¢ 
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Sell only 50 boxes new Gold Star Ch 

mas Cards. You make up to $1.10 a 

Big line EXCLUSIVE Name-Impri 

Cards low as 50 for $1.25, can’t be bow . 
elsewhere. Dozens of Christmas and Everyday’ 
Assortments. EzclusiveGift Wraps, Printed St 

ery, Napkins. Up to 100%, cash profit. Write for 

IMPRINT SAMPLES and approval Assortments on Free 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. 17-J, Greenwich, | 


MAKE %::* CASH! FREE SAMPLE 
Pm GELL Empire CHRISTMAS CARDS ) 


Big new line — sure fire sellers. Gorgeous $1 
[$// Christmas and All-Occasion Assortments. Metal- 
lic, plastic, comic cards. Surprise gift items. Top 
value name printed Christmas Cards 25 for $1 up. 
Animated children’s books. Scented stationery. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED—Costs nothing to try.) sTaTIONE” 
\" PROFIT! _\ Fund raising plan for churches and clubs. Special | Wopkins-C 
mo 























WO | offers. Extra Cash Bonus. Write now for samples. 
232 FOX STRI. 
EMPIRE CARD CO.807 A, MEW } 


MATERNITY DRESSES | 


Dresses & suits for morning, street, afternoon, 


or sports, $2.95 to 22.50. Also maternity corsets | 
Saeiee | & lingerie. (Catalog mailed in plain envelope. | 
CRAWFORD'S, Dept. A,729 Balt., Kansas City” 





















ou’ve been very kind,” said Christo- 
soldly, “but there’s no need for you to 
yn and make yourself uncomfortable. 
friends will be anxious about you.” 

et them,’’ said Mrs. Belchamber. “I’m 
to stay here and see that that poor 
is properly looked after. I don’t care 
much for children—or animals—but I 
o see them in good hands. And I don’t 
der yours good hands. You’re proposing 
't that child into a nursing home and— 
mab]y—take the two boys to London, 
12 they'll both develop measles in a 
7 flat, while you go out and look for 
| nursing homes for them. It won’t do, 
ne tell you. The sensible course is to let 
get it all over here.” 

see,” said Christopher. ‘‘And the cook- 
'And the cleaning? And the nursing?” 
_ shall do the cooking,” she told him. 
m the look of this place, I wouldn’t dream 
owing that visiting woman to touch my 
, or the children’s. I shall see her when 
ives this morning, and I shall make 
understand that she has got to clean the 
e and keep it clean. You will have to do 
shopping. There are several things I 
want.” 

ook here,” said Christopher, ‘‘ I ——’’ 
“fore he could say more, there was an 
ruption. The door of the kitchen was 
wn open and the figure of a woman ap- 
ed on the threshold. 

Garcia’s the name,”’ she said, entering. 
he two women faced each other. Mrs. 
shamber saw what she had expected: a 
ng, muscular figure, garments that could 
by any stretch of imagination, be called 
1 and clean; a bold, defiant expression. 
. Garcia saw a lady of the type she recog- 
d as genuine; the type, moreover, that 
. Garcia most loved to subdue. 

he silence lengthened, and tension grew. 
. Belchamber straightened her shoulders 
looked at Christopher. ‘‘You may go,” 
said firmly, ‘‘and leave us alone.”’ 
hristopher went. is 

Irs. Garcia, on a visit to relations in Lon- 
's dockland, had met and married the 
uing Garcia, to whose other charms was 
ed the name José. José was employed as 
dy man at Grenton’s largest hotel; and 
ne farm, with the uncritical Scotty, Mrs. 
cia had found a billet that suited her very 
. She was able to get in a good many rest- 
hours while Scotty was working out of 
t. She put her feet up comfortably on the 
e, and applied herself to thinking out 
hods by which she could lure her husband 
post which offered him less opportunity 
xercise his charms. José was notoriously 
essful with the chambermaids. His wife 
ained to her friends that his wandering 
s were due to the fact that their union 
never been blessed. The touch of little 
ds, she explained, would have kept him 
iome. Her flowery phrasing had earned 
ner a deep respect among her own circle. 


BODY ever knew what effect the flowery 
asing had had upon Mrs. Belchamber 
ing that first interview. Scotty, informed 
shristopher that it was being held, waited 
Mrs. Garcia to sweep by him, pausing 
> to inform him that she was leaving for- 
-- No Mrs. Garcia appeared, however; 
mM next seen, she was sweeping the 
rs—a task she had not performed since 
first day at the farm. She was then seen 
ibbing the kitchen and informing all who 
sed that she considered it her Christian 
y to put aside her feelings and work her- 
to the bone for the poor little mite lying 
a bed of sickness upstairs. 

cotty accepted this explanation without 
ment, as he did the news that his house 
to be used throughout the nursing of one 
nore cases of measles. All that was re- 
ed, in his opinion, was space, and there 
plenty of space. 

You can spread out, you know, Chris. If 
look round, you’ll find four bedrooms on 
t floor and two on the next level and then 
)attics—roomy ones, with a lot of light. 
ke good studios.” 

Who,” inquired Christopher irritably, 
ants studios? I’m not running down your 
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hospitality, Scotty, but where in Christmas | « 


is all your stuff?” 

“Stuff?” 

“Stuff. Furniture, cutlery, china, linen, 
silver. Where’s all the stuff your father left 
you?” 

Scotty wiped his hands on the back of his 
trousers and considered the matter. “‘A lot 
of the stuff is in crates and boxes in the feed 
store.” 

“Well, why don’t you unpack it? That 

first place of yours was comparatively luxu- 
rious. Then you moved ——” 
' “That’s just it,”’ said Scotty. “I kept mov- 
ing. I got into the way of leaving things 
packed up, and I’ve found it much less 
trouble.” He looked at Christopher with a 
puzzled air. ‘‘Have you ever seen what hap- 
pens to stuff if you leave it about a house un- 
tended? Silver, for example, gets spots all 
over it. Black spots. It’s cheaper, in the long 
run, to leave the stuff in boxes and just get 
along with the essentials.” 

“You haven’t got the essentials.’ 

“Well, what’s essential for one isn’t nec- 
essarily essential for others. If you’re in need 
of anything special, just say the word and 
I’ll pop along into town and ship it back for 
you.” 

“We'll be all right,” said Christopher. “At 
least, the Belchamber says we’ll manage. . . . 
How can I go about getting rid of her, 
Scotty?” 


i Riw of her? If she’s going to nurse the 
little un through measles, what do you want 
to get nd of her for? I like that Continental 
cooking she did this morning. After four 
years of Mrs. Garcia ——” 

“Well, that’s what I was coming to. The 
Belchamber proposes to do the cooking and 
the nursing, too, and if she attempts it, 
she’ll be the next on the list of patients. We 
need a nurse, Scotty. Isn’t there a strong 
girl who’d come in for a few hours a day and 
sit with Josette?” 

Scotty pursed his lips. ““Can’t think of any 
offhand. If only Cress had been home ——”’ 

“Cress?” : 

“Cressida.” Scotty’s voice was lowered to 
a reverent note. “‘She only comes at the be- 
ginning of every month and .. . let me see— 
this is still June, isn’t it?”’ 

“End of. Who’s this Cressida?” 

Scotty walked to the nearest firm sup- 
port—the stable door—before answering. 
Christopher saw that his eyes had taken on 
a faraway, dreamy look. 

“You can’t explain Cressida, Chris, old 
son,” he said slowly. “‘ There are some things 
you can’t put into words.” 

“If she has that effect on you, why don’t 
you get her to marry you?” 

““M-marry me? Cressida? Why, she 
wouldn’t dream—she wouldn’t ——” 

“How d’you know until you ask?” 

“T did ask,” said Scotty simply. A long, 
long sigh came from somewhere in Scotty’s 
depths. “She didn’t say anything. She just 
took my hand, and smiled gently, and shook 
her head.” 

“Ts she a nurse?’ asked Christopher. 

“She took a nurse’s training once—when 
she was younger,” Scotty told him. “But she 
broke down.” 

‘““A broken-down nurse. Well, I think we 
can do without that one,” decided Christo- 
pher. ‘Any other suggestions?” 

“You don’t understand, Chris,” said 
Scotty urgently. ‘If you could get hold of 
Cressida, every single thing would be all 
right—and even if it wasn’t, you wouldn’t 
notice. Go on up there to the house, Chris,” 
he urged, ‘“‘and try. Walk up to Greensleeves 
and ——” 

oho ae) 

“Greensleeves. The name of the house. 
Look” —Scotty drew Christopher a few paces 
and pointed—‘“‘among those trees. This farm 
belonged to the house; I bought it, four 
years ago, from Cress’s father. Walk up there 
and say I sent you, and tell Cress, if she’s 
there, that we’ve got measles and need a 
hand.” 

“All right. All right, I'll go.” 

““You can go across those fields. Mind how 
you go through that far orchard—there’s a 
bull in there, and he uses a pretty rush.”’ 




















«+» from the moment his tiny foot- 
prints go on his hospital birth rec- 
ord, the comfort of his precious 
little body is completely dependent 
on your judgment and care. So 
don’t take chances with his deli- 
cate skin... 


NOW you can give your baby scientific 
protection against common irritations. 


It’s Johnson’s Baby Lotion, specially 
formulated to help prevent impetigo, dia- 
per rash (ammoniacal dermatitis), heat 
rash, and cradle cap. 


Hospital tests with this velvety, white 
lotion have proved its effectiveness. 

Johnson’s Baby Lotion actually kills 
germs, yet is non-irritating, soothing, 
pleasant to use. Prevents‘‘ammonia” dia- 
per odor, too. 


Every day, give your baby this scien- 
tific skin care. 
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“T see. Is that why Robert and Paul are 
picking cherries close by him?” 

“That bull’s got a good head behind those 
nasty horns,” explained Scotty. “He doesn’t 
waste his vitality chasing speedy little boys- 
he saves it up until he can pick on something 
your age, a bit gone in the wind. You don’t 
look as hard as you used to, old son.” 

‘“Thanks. See you later,” said Christopher. 

He went through the far orchard, keeping 
to the hedge and giving the bull a wide 
berth. The fields were damp underfoot, but 
the air was fresh and dry. Christopher found 
himself squaring his shoulders and breathing 
deeply, and he realized, with a lifting of his 
spirits, that, in spite of this temporary set- 
back, the problems which had beset him for 
the past two or three months were coming 
to an end. He had got the children to Eng- 
land; he liked them and knew that they 
liked him. The measles would be a merely 
temporary check on the way to his goal: a 
home for himself and the three children. 

With every step he felt better. Scotty was 
a grand fellow. Mrs. Belchamber’s keepers 
would find her soon and remove her. It was 
June and he was strong and young—in an- 
other three weeks or so he would be twenty- 
six, which was a good age, neither callow nor 
calloused. 

He came to the brow of the hill and found 
himself walking beside a high wall. The wall 
continued for some distance, and then 
Christopher saw a small wooden door. 

The door was unlocked. Christopher closed 
it behind him and, following an ill-marked 
path, came out on a drive, which presently 
widened and wound through open parkland. 
He looked at the beeches with respect; they 
were magnificent specimens, tall, beautiful 
and of great age. 

The drive turned somewhat sharply. 
Christopher, absorbed in the view of the 
countryside, was totally unprepared for the 
sight of the house when he came upon it. 
Entranced, he stood stock-still, gazing with 
a slowly mounting delight. 

It was a perfect example of a fourteenth- 
century manor house. As Christopher stared 
at it, his gaze changed from that of en- 
chanted spectator to one of professional 
scrutiny. He saw that it had been, originally, 
enclosed in high walls. These had been in 
some places lowered; in others, removed. The 
moat had been filled up. The roof had mel- 
lowed to a warm, beautiful color. He stared 
at the battlements, the stone-mullioned win- 
dows with their delicate Gothic tracery; his 
eyes went to the massive towers with their 
buttressed walls. 

He walked along an alley of ancient yews 
and slowly drank in the atmosphere of 
Greensleeves. For atmosphere it had; he felt 
completely removed from the hurry and 
worry of modern living. 

Christopher made his way round to the 
forecourt, paused and looked doubtfully 
from the open windows to the massive closed 
door. The heavy door swung slowly open. In 
the doorway, framed against the shadowy 
hall, stood a girl... . 

Long afterward, Christopher was to re- 
member that he had always given the girl of 
his dreams a small, fragile figure. She was to 
have had a delicate skin, a wistful expression 
and an unusual shade of violet eyes, prefer- 
ably with long black lashes. The girl in the 
doorway was slim, but she was tall; her lashes 
were long and black, but the eyes below them 
were brown and their expression was one of 
coolness and detachment, which changed, as 
Christopher stood staring at her, to a ques- 
tion, 

Christopher knew that he should state his 
business, and made an effort to remember 
what it was. “Good morning,”’ he said. 


Her lips, he noted, were wide and curved 
and soft. He thought them so lovely that his 
despair left him and he was filled with an up- 
lifting rush of happiness. What a day, he 
rejoiced, what a lovely, lovely day and what 
a lovely house and what a —— 

“Are you Cressida?”’ he asked her sud- 
denly. 

““Yes,’’ said Cressida, and then, as he re- 
mained staring, saying nothing: “‘Did you 
want anything?”’ 
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“Yes,” said Christopher. ‘‘ I came to —— 
He paused. 

Cressida’s gaze became cooler. “‘ Well?” 

“To Do you know,” said Christopher 
in a burst of confidence, “I can’t for the life 
of me remember.” 





“But I told you!” said Scotty. 

“You didn’t,’ said Christopher. 
said nothing whatsoever about her.” 

“T said you couldn’t put her into words,” 
said Scotty. ““Can you put her into words?” 

“Certainly I can,’ said Christopher. 
““She’s slim and beautiful. Scotty, I can tell 
you this—confidentially. She knocked me 
right off my feet.” 

Scotty appeared unmoved. He was in the 
feed room, filling a small, battered basin 
with a mixture of food for the cows. “* What 
did she say?” inquired Scotty after a time. 

“She says she’ll come. I’m going to walk 
up and fetch her after lunch and she’ll spend 
every afternoon here, helping where and how 
she can. Then I’ll walk back with her after 
supper every night.” 


“You 


G/ 
By Marion Lineaweaver 


Summer! Summer! Milkweed and 
‘ laceflower 

Grow by the roadside, 

Mine for the taking; 

Summer, when bunches of grapes 

in the bower 
Smell of the hot sun, 
Wine in the making. 


Wine effervescent, the winds of July 

Diffuse their bouquet 

Through the haze of the noon. 

All night move the murmurous 
tides that comply 

To each magnetic, mesmeric 

Phase of the moon. 


All day, on the breath of the 
languorous air, 

Children cast ribbons « 

And bells of their laughter, 

With summertime tangled and 
warm in their hair, 

And never a shadow 

Of what’s to come after. 


“Chris,” said Scotty, “you can’t horn in 
like this! I’ve got priority—I’ve known her 
for four years!” 

“Then it’s time you gave someone else a 
chance,” said Christopher. “Incidentally, 
she’s been living within a stone’s throw of 
me in London. I didn’t like to ask her what 
her job was. Scotty, what does she work at?” 

**She’s a model. One of those photographic 
models you see in all the magazines. She’s 
featured in other places too. On theater pro- 
grams; and in those powder advertise- 
ments—you know, Florette or Laurette or 
one of those. Picture with Cress holding a 
baby in one hand and a supply of Florette 
powder in the other and the caption: “At two, 
or at twenty-two.’ You must have seen it. 
It’s on all the busses.” 

“That accounts for it!’’ said Christopher. 
“T had a persistent feeling that I’d seen her 
before.” 

“There’s nothing odd about it,’”’ said 
Scotty. “Her likeness is everywhere. She’s 
what they call a free-lance model. It took 
her a little time to get known, but she does 
all right now.”’ 


“There’s one more thing,’’ said Christo- 
pher. ‘‘ It sounds something of an anticlimax, 


but I don’t know Cressida’s other name.” 
“Surname? Gray. Spelled with an a. Her 

father’s Major Gray—used to belong to one 

of the crack regiments, and sent in his papers 





when he inherited this house. I met him up 
north when that ranch I was running packed 
up. He said he’d just come into a manor 
house and offered me the home farm. So I 
bought it.” 

“Without seeing it?” 

“When I paid the money down,” said 
Scotty slowly, ‘‘1 didn’t even know for sure 
that there was a home farm. The major has 
a way ——” 

He stopped. Two small figures had made 
their way into the feed store and were wait- 
ing politely for him to finish his sentence. The 
sailor hats were still firmly on their heads, 
not fresh and neat now, but streaked with 
mud. Their shoes were unrecognizable. Their 
clothes were torn and flour-sprinkled. 

Robert’s teeth gleamed in his enchanting 
smile. ““We’ve been up there.’’ He pointed 
toward the granary. 

“So I see,’ said Christopher gravely. 
“And what brought you down?” 

“The bell,”’ explained Paul. ‘‘ Madame has 
rung the bell for déjewner.”’ 

“She has rung it twice,” said Robert. “We 
are to go inside, I think.” 

“Well, I'll go inside with you,’ said 
Christopher. ‘‘Madame’ll have a few words 
to say when you walk into the kitchen. . 
How long’ll you be, Scotty?” 

“Vm through now. I’ll come with you.” 

They walked in procession to the door of 
the kitchen and waited until Scotty and the 
two boys had wiped some of the removable 
dirt from their footwear. Christopher lifted 
the latch and, ushering the boys in, followed 
with Scotty. They stood, a little sheepishly. 
while Mrs. Belchamber, standing stiffly by 
the table, ran her eyes over them. 

The kitchen, Christopher saw, had under- 
gone a complete transformation. The floor 
was scrubbed, the range had a gleaming 
blackness it had not known for a long time. 
There was a cloth spread on the table—a 
tattered cloth, but clean and white. On the 
stove were plates and dishes, and from the 
dishes issued a savory smell that made hun- 
gry mouths water. 

Mrs. Belchamber still wore the stiff black 
hat and gray curls. Over her suit was a stiff 
white overall. She addressed the company 
impartially. 

“Lunch, while I am cooking it, will be 
served at one o’clock. It is now a quarter to 
two. Will you two boys kindly go outside and 
remove your unspeakable shoes?” 

Robert and Paul went. 

“You, too,” said Mrs. Belchamber, to a 
point above Scotty’s head. 

Scotty followed the boys. 

The meal was cheerful, despite Mrs. Bel- 
chamber’s grim presence. Robert and Paul 
gave an account of their morning’s activities. 
Scotty ate voraciously, pausing only to com- 
pliment Mrs. Belchamber on the excellence 
of her cooking. 

Lunch over, the company dispersed. 
Scotty bestrode a bicycle which had wheels 
but no tires, and went up to a distant field. 
It was decided, after a short conclave, that 
Robert and Paul might be allowed to visit 
Josette whenever they wished to. 

“They’ve been with her all this time, and 
there’s no point in keeping them away now,” 
Mrs. Belchamber decided.“‘If they’re going 
to get it, let them all get it together and be 
done with it.” 

The boys crept quietly upstairs, and Chris- 
topher faced Mrs. Belchamber, his dislike of 
her no less from having to acknowledge his 
debt to her. 

““You’ve been very kind,” he said. “But 
you couldn’t be expected to. . .as a matter of 
fact, we’ve got hold of a—well, a sort of 
nurse, who can come every afternoon and 
evening to give a hand.” 

“What do you call a sort of nurse?”’ in- 
quired Mrs. Belchamber. 

“‘Well—she trained, in a way,’ Chris- 
topher told her. “‘She’s a friend of Scotty’s, 
and she’s here for about a fortnight. I’m go- 
ing along to fetch her now.” 

“*What is her name?” 

“Miss Gray.” 

‘And her age?” 

“IT don’t know. Yes, I do. She’s twenty- 
two.” 

“Ah!” 
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With this monosyllable, uttered with gre 
reserve, ringing in his ears, Christe 
vaulted over a gate into the orchard, wa 
through it in happy abstraction. He was ¢ 
ing to see Cressida and—to add the lg 
touch of felicity—she had promised to 
him round the house. He could think ¢ 
setting more suited to her than the beau 
gracious house. 

The door, this. time, was open, and 
seemed to him that it breathed a welcor 
He heard a movement inside, and was 
point of calling Cressida’s name wher 
realized that the footsteps could not be 

The next instant, a man appeared at t 
door. He was tall and handsome, with a rath 
long, clean-shaven face and close-clij DP 
graying hair. His clothes were easy, wi 
being informal. 


Tuy looked at each other for a momer} 
a then Christopher began. “‘I’m afra : 
The man stopped him with an uprais 
hand and a whimsical smile. ‘I know, 5 
said. ‘‘ You’re looking for my daughter.” 

“Yes, I’m—— You must be Major Gray} 

““T’m Cressida’s father. She tells me she 
going to help nurse a case of measles at 
farm.” J: 
“Yes. I hope you won’t mind.” He w 
trying, as he spoke, to account for Maj 
Gray’s presence. Scotty had said that n 
body lived here but a caretaker and a gg 
dener, but 

“T came down from town about an ho} 
ago.”” The pleasant voice broke into 
thoughts. “I don’t know where Cressid 
got to—won’t you come in and wait { 
her?” | 

““T’d like to very much,”’ said Christopk phi 
“T’ve been pretty keen to get in ever since 
saw the house for the first time this mornir 
Houses are my job.” 

“You're an architect?” 

“Yes. Heron and Mayes. I’m the Heal n 

They went round the house, Major Gr’ 
proving an interesting and instructive guic 
The interior, Christopher saw, was as W 
preserved as the outside. Every room ¥ 
furnished, even to silver and ornaments ar 
here and there, great vases of flowers. 

“You'll know the date?” Major Gr 
asked, smiling. ; 

“Edward the First, I’d say.” i 

“You’re more or less right. It was b 
in Thirteen Hundred and finished in Ed 
the Second’s time. It’s not unique, — 
course—I’ve been over a good many hous 
that could compare with this one, but nor, 
I think, in as good a state of preservatior | 

Christopher, eager, absorbed, followed |, 
host down to the beautiful hall at the end : 
the inspection, and drew a deep breath. 

“Thanks, ” he said. “It was very good! 
you.’ 

‘“Not at all,’ was the answer. “Tt 
pleasure. I come down frequently in t 
summer, and sometimes people come ant 
show them round. That’s why I’m down 
day, as a matter of fact—I’m expecting) 
man and his wife at three o’clock. Swedit 
This fellow’s coming to look at that arqy 
bus—or arquebuse, or harquebus, if you p 
fer it.’ Major Gray pointed to a gun on¢ 
of the walls. “I was telling him about it a 
he asked if he could look at it. He’s got one 
Fifteen-thirty, he says it is—and he thi 
this’ll make the pair. Take it down if y 
want to. It’s an interesting piece.” 

Christopher took the gun down careful) 
Major Gray stood at his shoulder, runnin 
finger affectionately along the barrel. 

“See that serpent-shaped piece of i 
That held the burning match. You pressi 
trigger—so—and the match comes to 1) 
flashpan and ignites the charge in the BD 
rel—there, through the touchhole. 
were used in Henry the Eighth’s time 
not, of course, this one.’’ He took the ¢ 
from Christopher and put it back i” 
place. 

“Why not this one?” inquired Chris 
pher. 

Major Gray looked at him with an expr 
sion at once surprised and quizzical. ‘“WI 
Because it isn’t genuine. This man ins’ 

(Continued on Page 87) : 
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Four boxed corners fit baby’s mattress 
like a slip-cover. Shaped tuck-under 


anchors sheet firmly, keeps it wrinkle-free. 


Keep him cool on a CON7OUR sheet 


It won't wrinkle, 


ON Hortest suMMER NicHTs baby sleeps peace- 
fully in cool comfort on a Pacific Cribfast’ 
Contour Sheet. It’s the most perfect crib sheet 
ever invented! These smooth, smooth crib 
sheets can’t wrinkle, can’t pull out, no matter 
how baby sleeps, stands or crawls . . . never 
need retucking. 

All four corners are carefully cut, taped 
and sewed to hug the mattress corners—stay 


snugly in place ’tils Mother takes them off. A 


shaped tuck-under slips into place on all four 
sides, holds the sheet firm—prevents wrin- 
kling through the middle. 

Cribfast sheets are a time saver for busy 
mothers, too. They stay so smooth and un- 
rumpled, they need less frequent changing, 
slip on without effort. And they stretch so 
neatly over the mattress, ironing is optional. 
They keep their trim fit washing after washing 
because they’re Sanforized™. 


can't pull out 


You can get Cribfast sheets in cool muslin 
pastels or in snow-white percale in the baby 
departments of leading stores. 
MCL isin! (ce 
For adults, too—A Paciric Contour SHEretT™ 
with these same wonderful wrinkle-proof fea- 
tures! Available in standard double or twin 
sizes in smooth percale and sturdy muslin. 
Get them at your favorite store or send for 
folder and name of nearest dealer to Pacific 
Mills, Dept. DD-7, 1407 Broadway, New York 18. 


*TM Pacific Mills **Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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2-Door Luxury ! Automatic Defrost ! 
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PHILCO 
has a woman 
in mind! 


now at far less cost than you'd pay for 
a 2-door refrigerator without automatic defrost! 


NEVER BEFORE A REFRIGERATOR that gives you both You ENJOY 2-pooR LuxuRY! Now, 4/ amazingly 
the luxury of 2 doors and the convenience of com- low cost, Philco Duplex gives you the absolute ul- 
plete automatic defrost! Now, thanks to Philco timate in refrigeration: luxurious 2-door styling 
engineering genius, you can enjoy both—yet pay less plus complete automatic defrost plas every conceiv- 
than you'd have to pay for a 2-door refrigerator able convenience feature! Adjustable Shelves you 
without automatic defrost! can arrange as you please, Giant Freezer, Meat 
f Storage Drawer, Deluxe Crispers ! 
PHILCO DUPLEX DEFROSTS ITSELF! YOu don’t have to 
do anything about defrosting! You re free forever PHILCO DUPLEX DESIGN MEANS A DRY REFRIGERATOR. 
from the messy chore of frost melting or scraping. In old-style 2-door refrigerators, water collects on 
Nothing to turn on or off. the walls and floods down. Philco engineering has 
; ended all this—no more wall-sweating or messiness ! 
FROZEN FOODS STAY THOROUGHLY FROZEN. Philco ; 
PH j LLCO De-Frost is true, honest defrost. Philco De-Frost SEE THIS SENSATIONAL PHILCO DUPLEX! 8, 10 and 12 


works so fast that your frozen foods can’t thaw! cu. ft. sizes. Single door models in 7, 9, 11 and 13 
No need to remove foods during defrosting. . cu. ft. sizes. At your dealer's now! 
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it is, and nothing I can say will convince 
) that he’s wrong.” 

3ut ... I can’t pretend to be an expert,” 
Christopher hesitatingly, ‘“‘but I know 
thing about old firearms. If that isn’t 
hiune, sir, it’s an astonishingly good fake.” 
Of course it is. If I were a dealer,”’ said 
or Gray, “‘I’d have no trouble in calling 
a genuine article and asking a pretty 
| price—but I’m not a dealer. If this fel- 
| that’s coming today wants it, he can 
\5 it—but not if he insists that it’s gen- 


























‘But if it isn’t—I mean, if he decides that 
isn’t genuine,’ said Christopher hesitat- 
ry, “will he buy it?” 
| I shouldn’t think so,”’ said Major Gray. 
| hy do you ask?” 
| Because ’’—Christopher turned and 
ed up at the gun—“‘if he doesn’t want it, 
|| you’d sell it, I’d like to buy it.” 
You? What do you want it for?” asked 
jor Gray in surprise. 
“I’m like the Swede—I’ve got a piece it 
ald go with very well. Mine’s a flintlock, 
loading gun—as a matter of fact, it’s 
nuine Charles the First. My uncle—well, 
as left to me. That fellow up on the wall 
bre would go awfully well in its company. 
w much’’—he hesitated—‘‘how much 
re you going to let it go for?” 
“I didn’t want to let it go at all,” said 
ajor Gray frankly, ‘but if you really want 
you can have it for what I gave for it.” 
He named his price, and the two men 
»od for a moment, smiling at each other. 
iristopher felt a warm surge of liking for 
2 man facing him. 
‘It’s a deal,’’ he said. ‘Thanks.’ 
“That was a swift bit of business,’’ com- 
ted Major Gray. ‘“‘I’’—he paused and 
ked toward the door—‘‘I hear a car,’”’ he 
id. ‘“I think—yes, I can see Cressida there. 
ill you go and meet her?” 
Christopher needed no second invitation. 
2 saw Cressida and went with long strides 
intercept her. 
“T’ve been with your father,” he said. 
ere were you?” 
“T went into Grenton—there were some 
ings to get.” 
He fell into step beside her and they 
med in the direction of the farm. ‘“‘Do you 
alize,” he said, ‘“‘that when I left you this 
orning, I didn’t even know your name? I 
dn’t know anything about you, except that 
hen we get back to town, we’ll be prac- 
sally neighbors. Let’s make a dinner date 
r the night we get back.” 
“Tl be back in a fortnight or three weeks,” 
yinted out Cressida. ‘‘ You’ll be here indefi- 
tely.” 
“Why indefinitely?” 
“Because one of the boys will wait until 
e very last day of the quarantine, and then 
) down with measles, and the other boy’ll 
ait until the very last day, too, and then 
t them. Then Scotty’ll get them, and then 
0.” 
“Well, I planned to be home by the end 
the month,” said Christopher. ‘It’s hard 
1 you,” he added thoughtfully, “leaving a 
muse like Greensleeves to go back to Lon- 
yn.” 
“Why hard?” 
“Good heavens, wouldn’t you give your 
rs to live there? Given the requisite staff, 
at is. Wouldn’t you?” 
“No,” said Cressida quietly. “I wouldn’t 
fen give one ear.” 
“Why don’t you like Greensleeves ?’’ 
She gave him a little sidelong glance. “I 
dn’t say I didn’t like it. I think it’s beau- 
ful. I just said I didn’t want to live in it.” 


lis curiosity was piqued; he could sense 
rong feeling behind the quiet words, but 
le obviously did not wish to pursue the 
bject, and he was content, for the moment, 
) drop it. She had not shown, as yet, any 
idue pleasure in his society; her manner 
as friendly, but in it there was none of the 
arm responsiveness he usually met when 
> showed his preference for a woman. He 
oked for a word to describe her detach- 
ent, and found to his surprise that it was 
wary.” It was perhaps natural, he reflected, 
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that a girl with so strong an appeal for the 
opposite sex should cultivate a technique for 
keeping them at a distance. 

“I didn’t quite explain about Mrs. Bel- 
chamber,” he said. ‘‘She’s the old lady who 
for some reason has attached herself to my 
suite. I ought to be grateful to her, but she’s 
got a grating voice and a hard face and one 
of those sharp, interfering noses. I think 
she’s got some idea that I’ve abducted the 
children. . . . They’re nice children,” he 
added. ‘‘You’ll like them.” 

He helped her over gates, kept her close 
to the hedge when passing the bull, and 
found Scotty looking out for them. 

“Cress, darling, you do my eyes good,” he 
said. ““You go on in, Chris, old son, and 
Cress can stay out here and talk to me.” 

“T’ve come to make myself useful,” smiled 
Cressida. 

“Ah, please!” begged Scotty. ‘I haven’t 
seen you for a whole month, and it’s seemed 
like years. . . . Do you like Chris?” 

“Tl tell you,” said Cressida, ‘‘when I 
know him better. I’m going to report for 
duty.” 

“Well, then, I’ll come with you,” said 
Christopher. 

“No—I'll go alone. See you later,’’ she 
said lightly, and was gone. 

“She’s always doing things like that,” 
said Scotty gloomily. ‘‘ You look forward to 
her company and then find you haven’t got 
it... . That old lady of yours, Chris, doesn’t 
like me.” 

Scotty was feeling a little sore. He had 
gone into the kitchen for something he had 
forgotten, and Mrs. Belchamber, waylaying 
him, had given him a pithy résumé of the 
conclusions she had reached about his per- 
son and possessions. She had used expres- 
sions which he had never before heard ap- 
plied by a lady to a gentleman, and his ears 
were ringing with adjectives, the more com- 
plimentary of which were “‘slovenly,’’ ‘“un- 
kempt, out-at-elbows,”’ ‘‘unself-respect- 
ing,” “‘clodlike”’ and “animal.” 

“And you know what?” he said to Chris- 
topher, at the end of a recital of his humilia- 
tion. ““She’s ordered hot baths all round. 
How can you provide hot baths in a place 
that hasn’t a hot bathroom? Monday, you 
and the boys; Tuesday, her first and then 
me; Wednesday, you and the boys; Thurs- 
day, her first.and then me; Friday, you and 
the boys, and Saturday—what d’you think? 
Me again! Three baths a week!”’ 

“How do you manage when you're by 
yourself?’’ asked Christopher. 

“Me? Well, I manage, that’s all. Every so 
often I yank the tin tub into the kitchen 
and give myself a rubdown, but it’s a trou- 
blesome performance and I can’t say I let 
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the matter of ablutions weigh on me too 
much,” 

“That’s what the Belchamber said. She 
said you were a disgrace to your upbringing.” 

“What’s my upbringing got to do with 
her?’’ demanded Scotty. “Could you find 
time to tell her that my name isn’t Scott?” 

““Here she comes,”’ said Chris. “Tell her 
yourself.”’ 

Mrs. Belchamber had opened the kitchen 
door and was addressing Christopher. ‘We'd 
like you to come in and help us move some 
furniture round.” 

“Delighted,” said Christopher. 

“And Mr. Scott ’’—Mrs. Belchamber fixed 
her eyes coldly on Scotty —‘‘ there’s a bucket 
of slops here to be emptied.” 

Scotty gazed at her, his eyes starting out 
of his head. ‘‘A—a b-bucket What’s 
wrong with Mrs. Garcia?” 

“Mrs. Garcia left, as usual, at three.”’ Mrs. 
Belchamber drew in her chin. ‘‘Do you ex- 
pect me to do it?” 

“Well—no. But do you mean to say that 
I—me—a descendant of a family that can 
trace its ancestry back to George the Fifth, 
do you mean I’ve got to descend to this?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Belchamber. 

“Oh. All right,”’ said Scotty. “If you say 





, 


so. 


After Mrs. Belchamber had interviewed 
Cressida and acknowledged, grudgingly, 
that she might be useful, the household fell 
into a routine which became daily more 
settled. The doctor, calling each morning, 
pronounced the case of measles to be mild. 

Mrs. Belchamber issued orders, and every- 
body obeyed them: the children with a light- 
hearted air which proved that they stood in 
no awe of her, Cressida with quiet amuse- 
ment, and the others—Christopher, Scotty 
and Mrs. Garcia—with varying degrees of 
unwillingness. 

The sickroom was darkened to protect 
Josette’s eyes; as her condition improved, 
Mrs. Belchamber decided to read aloud to 
her now and then. The choice of literature 
was not extensive, for besides innumerable 
copies of the Farmer and Stockbreeder, 
Scotty’s library appeared to consist of three 
books only: Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust; an 
out-of-date guide to Paris entitled On Foot 
Through France, Part 3: The Capital; and a 
small volume of commercial correspondence 
with the title Businessman’s French. 

“They’re not exactly children’s literature, 
are they?” asked Christopher. 

“T’m not looking for children’s literature,” 
declared Mrs. Belchamber. “I don’t want 
any of your Piggy-wiggy or Henny-wenny, 
thank you. If you’re going to read children 
that kind of thing, all they’1] do is stay awake 
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and listen. I’m looking for something that'll 
send a child to sleep, that’s all.”’ 

The three available books certainly served 
this purpose. Cressida listened to the harsh 
rasping voice and watched Josette’s eyes 
fixed on the reader; from round-eyed fascina- 
tion, they would change to an absent stare, 
and soon the lids would droop and the pa- 
tient fall into a sound sleep. 

“It’s odd,” she told Christopher, walking 
homeward across the fields. **She’s a dread- 
ful person, in many ways, but she does get 
things done. She pushes everybody around, 
but never on unessential jobs. She’s got a 
hawk’s eye for anything that needs fixing.” 

“You don’t /tke her?’’ asked Christopher, 
incredulous. 

““N-no. I don’t see how anybody could 
like her, but I like certain things about her. 
She’s shrewd and clear-sighted and she’s 
never afraid to say just what she thinks.” 

“Why do you consider that a virtue? It’s 
much harder not to say what one thinks— 
and much pleasanter all round.” 

“In a way. But look how useful it is,” 
pointed out Cressida. 

“What do you think makes her stay?”’ 

““She hasn’t, for the moment, anywhere to 
go. She gave up her house in Switzerland. I 
think she’ll go—eventually—to this house of 
hers at Melhampton, but I think she wants 
to give them all the trouble of finding her and 
apologizing for what she calls her schoolgirl 
reception.” 


They walked a little way in silence, and 
now and then Christopher turned his head 
and looked at the girl beside him. She was 
friendly; she was even, in a sense, respon- 
sive—but it was not the kind of response he 
was looking for. Behind her quiet, easy man- 
ner was something he could not fathom—a 
touch of reserve, a hint of distance. 

“Christopher ——’’ 

He looked down at her, a little unsteady at 
hearing his name on her lips. ‘* Well?” 

“TI want to talk to you about Scotty. 

“No—not now,’ pleaded Christopher. 
“Let’s talk about you—or even about me. 
We've so little time, Cressida; how much of 
the day do I get you_to myself like this? I 
want to know so much’about you. Let’s be 
together while we’re together, please—won’t 
you .. . Cressida?’’ The name was spoken 
like a caress, but her voice, when he heard it, 
was cool and unmoved. 

“You're Scotty’s friend—the first of his 
friends I’ve ever met—and I’m worried 
about him.” 

“Why ? He hasn’t got three orphans on his 
hands, one of them sick.” 


“Didn’t he, at one time,” asked Cressida, — 


“have quite a lot of money?”’ 

““Well—yes. His father left him a packet. 
What he’s done with it—specifically—I can’t 
tell you, but he’s got the erroneous idea that 
you can be a farmer just because you like 
messing about with cows and crops. Or per- 
haps that’s inaccurate. I don’t think he ever 
tried to be a farmer. All he wanted was to 
live this carefree, open-air life, without much 
responsibility—except to see the cows regu- 
larly milked—and without much hardship. 
Why are you worried about Scotty?” 

“Hasn’t he run through most of his 
money ?”’ 

“Probably. If he goes on long enough 
without making ends meet, he'll have to 
chuck it and live on an allowance—he’s got 
some capital he can’t touch, and some 
trustees he can’t touch either. So you see, 
he won't starve.” 

“Couldn’t you look into things for him 
while you’re here?’’ pleaded Cressida. “‘I 
feel, in a way, responsible. You see, he 
bought . . . my father sold him the farm, and 
I’d feel better if it—if it paid better.” 

“Scotty couldn’t make anything pay,” 
said Christopher. ““You mustn’t lose any 
sleep about his affairs. What he needs is a 
good, steady wife. Not a girl like you—you 
wouldn’t suit him at all—but a strong, sturdy 
girl with a good head and strong muscles. 
Can’t we find him one?”’ 

“Perhaps you can,”’ said Cressida. ‘‘But I 
lead rather a busy life.”’ 

They had reached the last gate. There was 
only the lane, and then the road, and then 
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Mrs. Fred Bender of Elizabeth, 
N.J. “When I come home late 
it’s wonderful to open the oven 
of my new automatic Gas range 
and find dinner ‘done’—all 
ready to eat! Everything tastes 
better, is better for you when 
cooked with Gas. And Gas 
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time. Money, too...for the low 
steady heat ina Gas oven means 
less meat shrinkage—enough for 
everybody from a smaller cut!” 
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the grounds. She would murmur her thanks, 
say good night and slip away and it would 
be fourteen . . . sixteen hours before he saw 
her again. There was so much he wanted to 
say, but he was afraid to say it. 

He left her at Greensleeves and walked 
back the way he had come, dreaming, plan- 
ning, rehearsing scenes in which Cressida, at 
last, looked at him with eyes in which he 
could read feeling similar to his own. He 





“Where,”’ shouted Scotty, ‘did you get 
tore 

“We looked everywhere for you,” 
Christopher. 

“Don’t lie.” Scotty clambered over a gate 
and came up indignantly. “‘You waited till 
that calf was on the way and then you 
sneaked off. Cressida would never play a low 
trick like that without your lying assurances 
that I wasn’t able to come. A fine friend!”’ 

“Well, you could have followed us.”’ 

“T couldn’t. That cow behaved as though 
nobody’d ever had a calf before.”’ He sighed. 
“Oh, well, I’d have done the same in your 
place. That’s a wonderful girl, Chris.” 

“Yes. She’s—well, I 

“Oh, I know what you think of her. I can 
give you the names of at least four poor fish 
round these parts who all feel just as you 
do—and I do. If I thought you had any more 
chance than the others, I’d feed you to the 
bull, piece by piece. Mind you, short of 
marrying me, I don’t think Cressida could 
hit on a better fellow than you.” 

“Thanks. Tell me, Scotty, how often does 
her father come down?”’ 

“The handsome major? Oh, in the sum- 
mer, quite frequently. He invites people 
down and then gets here in time to stand in 
that picturesque doorway exuding the well- 
known charm.” 

The words jarred on Christopher, and he 
found himself speaking abruptly. “I like 
him.” 

Scotty stopped in his tracks. 
haven’t seen him!” 

“Yes, I have. I met him when I went up 
the second time to fetch Cressida. He showed 
me round. It’s a lovely place, and he made it 
pretty interesting. He’s got some good stuff 
there.” 

“Ah,” said Scotty again. “You think so?”’ 

““T saw some of it. I bought a gun off him.” 

Once more Scotty came to a dead halt and, 
turning, stared at Christopher. ““You—you 
bought a gun off him?” 

Christopher frowned. “‘Well—yes. Any- 
thing wrong with that? Bit quick, I admit, 
but we made a deal.” 

“You made a deal,”’ repeated Scotty. He 
threw his head back suddenly and gave a 
shout of laughter. 

Anger, slow but hot, rose in Christopher. 
He was not often angry, but something in 
Scotty’s tone sent the blood to his head. 
“Shut up,” he said. 


said 





“But you 


Scotty checked a burst of laughter and 
peered into Christopher’s face. “I said some- 
thing?’’ he asked. 

“Yes. No—you didn’t. To tell you the 
truth, I enjoyed going round that house 
more than I can tell you, Scotty. And I liked 
Major Gray. He didn’t try to sell me any- 
thing—I saw the gun and asked if I could 
buy it. He went out of his way to tell me it 
wasn’t worth much—at least, that it wasn’t 
genuine.” He paused. “‘If you want to tell me 
anything about him, go ahead and I’ll listen. 
But don’t laugh before you let me in on the 
joke.” 

Scotty thrust his hands into his pockets 
and hunched his shoulders in a gesture Chris- 
topher knew well. “I slipped up,’ he ac- 
knowledged soberly. “I forgot that it’s four 
years since I bought something off him, and 
I forgot that he had the same effect on me, 
when I first saw him, as he had on you.” 

“Why don’t you like him?” 

“T didn’t say I didn’t like him. I was 
laughing because—well, in four years, if 
someone tells you they’ve made a deal with 
Major Gray, you'll laugh.” 

“All right, I’ll laugh. Why?” 

‘Because that’s how he lives—by making 
deals. Major Gray makes a nice comfortable 
living by doing just what he did when you 
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met him. He gets you into his house an 
shows you his treasures—all the heirlooms 
Before you leave, you’ve persuaded him 
and sometimes he takes a lot of persuading 
to let you buy something that’s taken yo 
fancy. He won't live here because it pays hi 
better not to. He lives in his club in town, an 
keeps his eyes open for the rather speciz 
kind of tourist he needs for his purposes 
They have to have money. They have to be 
in a sense, connoisseurs and collectors. H 
doesn’t invite them down. He talks, quietl 
and with a whimsical regret, about Green| 
sleeves. Can they, they ask hesitatingly, b 
any chance —— Well, yes, they can. Oddl 
enough, he’s going down the next day to sel} 
his caretaker. If they care to drive down, he’@y 
be delighted to show them over the house 
They come, and almost invariably make 7 
deal. He does what every merchant does 
buys low and sells high. Whether his meth 
ods stick in your throat or not is something 
you decide for yourself. I just happen to hayé 
found out more about him than most peopl ( 
know, so I suppose that makes me preju 
diced.” 
Tue voice ceased, and it was some timd 
before Christopher spoke. 

“You'd better let me have it all,’’ he said} 

“There’s not much. I bought this placé 
from him. I had a bit of a job finding the 
money and went to my trustees. One of then’ 
went to a lot of trouble to find out something 
about Gray.-He found out where he has a lo! 
of his fakes made. None of it criminal, o 
course. You can’t be had up for selling copie! 
as copies. And in my case—and in yours, 0! 
course—there’s always Cressida to keep ug 
from complaining.” 

“What does Cressida think of it?” 

“Cress? Well, it took her a bit of time tc 
see what he was up to. She was in Switzer} 
land when he inherited the place—she wag 
brought up in a school in Lausanne. He 
mother died when she was eight, and she” 
didn’t see much of her father. She thought— 
when she heard about Greensleeves—that} © 
she’d have a home at last, but when she saw 
it, she gave up the idea. There was ncje 
money—only the house and its contents. She #™ 
tried nursing, but went at it too hard and it 
knocked her over. She had a hard time for 4 
while, and then she was offered one or two! 
modeling jobs, and she hasn’t looked back 
since. She doesn’t talk about her father. J) 
often feel I’d like to find some kind, quick 
method of putting him out of the way, but 
that’s only because I think he lets Cres¢ 
down, not because I’ve any strong feelings 
about him myself. That gun you bought— 
you’ll see another, and then another, exactly 
the same, hanging on that wall next time’ 
you go. He’ll know you’ve seen it, and he 
won’t mind. Well, that’s the major. I hope 
you won’t like your gun any less.” 

Christopher made no answer. He woulll i 
not, he felt, like his gun less, but his thoughts § 
on the man who had sold it to him were 
oddly mixed. He had warmed to Major Gray 
in a way which he now looked back upon as 
extraordinary. “I thought,’ said Christo-/ 
pher, ‘that he was a—a particularly nice 
fellow.” 

“Who wouldn’t?”’ asked Scotty. “Afte 
all, he’s aconfidence man, and who ever made 
a success of that job unless they could inspire 
confidence? One of these days the major’ll go” 
too far. These artists have a way of over- 
reaching themselves. That, I think, is what 
Cressida’s frightened of. She’s had to learna 
lot these last four years, and she’s learned it 
fast.” 

“T can’t see,’”’ said Christopher, 
didn’t sell the house.”’ 

“He wouldn’t have got his price, and if he 
had, he wouldn’t have got more than abou 
three per cent on his money, like us all. Tha 
wouldn’t have brought him a tenth of what. 
he makes this way. And, as I said, all tax- 
free.” 

Scotty turned in the direction of home, 
and Christopher fell into step beside him. 

“T’ve lowered your spirits,”’ said Scotty.) 
“T might have kept my mouth shut, but if 
you’re in love with Cressida, you’d better’ 
know. You are in love with Cressida?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Christopher. ““I am.” 


“why he 


























da Gray had spent a good deal of 
ring the past four years, wishing that 
ringing had been designed to equip 
e fully for the pace and harshness of 
living. 

, Major Gray learned that Green- 
nad been left to him, he had sent for 
ghter, asking her to bring with her 
und Zoute, an old couple who had 
in her mother’s old home near 
ne. The three arrived at Grenton; 
ind Zoute took over their duties as 
jr and caretaker, but for Cressida 
llowed a long and painful period of 
ent. 

2 was no home; it was not long before 
‘7 that her hopes of living at Green- 
+ with her father were not to be 
||, There were other disappointments, 
ef being the gradual realization that 
er was not the close, understanding 
nd companion she had hoped to find. 
5 what he had always been during his 
to her throughout the years—gay, 
ng, amusing. Far from being guide or 
Sin, she found him entirely free from 
nse of responsibility. He made his 
nd told her of them when they were 
sted; he made no inquiries about her 










i 
Jas a situation which would have tried 
e experienced young woman than 
Jia. But during the months of struggle 
jneliness, she found one friend—Scotty 
¢1. It was Scotty who, unable to man- 
fs own affairs, showed a cool clear- 

mess when advising her about her 
nd it was Scotty who supported her in 
ficult days when her first love affair 


0 grief. 































gg back upon it, knew that she had 
dit badly. She had 
‘rets, however, about 
/cision in the matter, 
| deep, warm feeling 
jitude toward Scotty 
ts stanch adherence 
me when everybody 
lamed her bitterly. 
ad a deep affection for Scotty; about 
slings for Christopher she preferred, at 
it, not to think. 
3. Belchamber came to trust her suf- 
rly to sit with Josette whenever she was 
isy to do so herself; the rest of the time 
da spent obeying orders and keeping 
e morale of Mrs. Garcia, who declared 
eé new regime had already taken ten 
ds off her weight. 
ading away, I am,” she confided to 
da. “This is the fourth time I’ve 
‘d this kitchen floor, and these floors 
made for it. This is a farm’ouse, and I 
it better when it looked like a farm- 
Mr. Linden ’asn’t been comfortable 
it all got cleaned up.” 
e'll get used to cleanliness,” said Mrs. 
amber, appearing from nowhere with 
peed and unexpectedness that made 
arcia feel she had materialized, like a 
. “Mrs. Garcia, you were late this 
” said Mrs. Garcia with dignity, 
my “usband. He didn’t get back.” 
ack? Back from where?” 
houldn’t care to say,” said Mrs. Garcia 
. “VE said he was going to London in 
ourse of his duty, but there was no 
for ’im to take Nellie Carson with ’im 
keep her there till the last train ’ad 
It won’t be the last time,” said the 
ed wife with resignation. “When I 
ed Howsay, they all warned me that ’e 
f a roving dispersition.”’ 
farried who?” 


IWSAY, madam. That’s what Mr. Gar- 
Christian name is. It’s pronounced with 
tch and not a J. ’E don’t like to be 
1 Joe, like people call him—he prefers 
) call him Howsay.”’ 
Vell, don’t go away until you’ve done 
full time,” said Mrs. Belchamber, 
ng back to the point. ‘Late come, late 





ertainly, madam.” Nothing could ex- 
Mrs. Garcia’s dignity. “But I can’t ’elp 


Slander expires at a good 
woman’s door. 
—DANISH PROVERB. 
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having my troubles, and a husband who 
keeps me short and spends his substance on 
chambermaids is a ’eavy weight on me.” 

~ Well, use a heavy weight on him,” ad- 
vised Mrs. Belchamber briskly. ““No woman 
needs to lie down and let a man walk over 
her. 

“There’s nothing to keep him at home,” 
mourned Mrs. Garcia. “No little ’ands. If our 
union had been blessed, ’e would have } 

““—— gone off just the same. 
start on those spoons.”’ 

“Was your union blessed, madam?” asked 
Mrs. Garcia, starting on them. 

“It was.” 

Mrs. Garcia stared at her. “ 
ad children, madam?”’ 

“IT mean I didn’t. Now sparingly with the 
polish, if you please, and generous with the 
rubbing. . . . Cressida, I should like your help 
upstairs.” 


Now we'll 


You mean you 


SHE Swept upstairs and Cressida, a little 
smile on her lips, followed. 

“We'll do the boys’ beds first. That 
woman will work better if she has no oppor- 
tunity to chat. What she ought to do is try 
and get hold of some of her husband’s wages 
before he’s had time to spend them on other 
women. She rather enjoys being the injured 
wife.” 

“She says she loves him, and —— 

“Love!”’ Nothing could exceed the sur- 
prise, the scorn Mrs. Belchamber put into 
the word. She whisked off a sheet, shook it 
and tossed one end to Cressida. “‘Love,’’ she 
said, “‘is the most overworked word in the 
language. The impulse that’s called love is 
given far too much space in the public con- 
sciousness. I myself, I can tell you now, have 
never—tuck that in more tightly, will you, 
please ?—have never been in love.” 

Cressida stared at her. 

“B-but if you—I mean 
you were ——” 

“I was married. Cer- 
tainly I was. Three times. 
Twice because I knew what 
I was doing, and once be- 
cause I didn’t. When I was 
a young girl we spent our time either looking 
for a husband, or waiting until somebody 
found one for us. I was brought up by an 
aunt who found my first husband for me. 
He came from Luxemburg and his name was 
Federico Besnard, and I was no more in love 
with him than the man in the moon. But 
everybody insisted that any girl who could 
look at Federico’s wide shoulders and fine 
mustaches without feeling something must 
be very odd. So by looking at them long 
enough, and hard enough, I managed to feel 
enough to get married on. Nowadays, of 
course, girls are more sensible.” 

Cressida said nothing; she was longing to 
learn something of Federico Besnard’s suc- 
cessors. She smoothed a blanket and waited 
hopefully. 

‘*When my first husband died,” Mrs. Bel- 
chamber went on, “I thought of coming back 
to England. But he had left a great deal of 
property and I had to see to it; while I was 
seeing to it, I met my second husband—he 
and my third husband were both English 
and both a good deal older than I was, but I 
buried them both. People used to say that it 
was my money they were after, and it may 
be so, though I had excellent teeth and a 
good head of hair; if it was my money, they 
were disappointed, because I don’t allow 
other people to manage my affairs.” 

Cressida bent over her work, unwilling to 
look at the harsh, wrinkled countenance be- 
fore her. Though her ideas of what a thrice- 
married woman would look like were vague, 
Mrs. Belchamber fitted into none of them. 
She put aside, finally, any thought of allure, 
and decided that the trio, from Federico on- 
ward, had been in search of a home. 

Mrs. Belchamber, in her turn, was review- 
ing her impressions of the girl before her, 
and found herself ready to acknowledge 
that, as girls went, Cressida had some pleas- 
ing qualities. Greatest test of all—though 
aware of the admiration of Mr. Heron and 
of the odious Mr. Scott, she satisfied the 
feminist in Mrs. Belchamber by keeping 
both men at arm’s length. 
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Christopher was scarcely at arm’s length. 
It would have taken a harder heart than 
Cressida’s to resist the warmth and charm 
of his wooing. He brought all the weight of 
his personality and charm to bear, and 
Cressida knew that she was giving way 
before it. 

Scotty knew, too, and since he had never 
had any real hope that Cressida could love 
him, was content to see her loving, he ex- 
plained to her, the next-best fellow. 

There was no sign, as yet, that any steps 
were being taken to trace Mrs. Belchamber, 
but Christopher thought it unlikely that 
those who felt themselves responsible for 
her would allow her to disappear without 
making any efforts to find her. There was, 
as Scotty pointed out, a slender thread 
reaching back to the world she had left. Mrs. 
Garcia was a talker and, if inquiries were 
made, Mrs. Belchamber’s whereabouts 
would not long remain a secret. 

“And then,” he ended, “‘our troubles’ll be 
over.” 

“Yours will,” corrected Christopher. 

“Mine will. Tonight’s my bath night, and 
something tells me that the old lady’s going 
to glue her,ear to the door to hear me step in 
and splash.” 

“You'll step in and splash,” promised 
Christopher. “‘I’ll see to it personally.” 

“The skin,” said Scotty, ‘has a natural 
grease, and boiling it off too frequently does 
the system no good at all. Oh, and I forgot to 
tell you. There was a telegram for you.” 

“Who from?” 

“Tt was from that place in France. And it 
was signed Ursule Desmoulins. Who’s 
she?”’ 

“Children’s nurse. What did she say?” 

“Well, I don’t want to worry you. She 
said her daughter’s still ill, and you can 
guess what she’s got.” 

“No!” exclaimed Christopher. 

“Yeah!” said Scotty. ‘‘Measles!”’ 


“<The gallery,’”’ read Mrs. Belchamber, 
seated by the window in the sickroom, 
“consists of two rooms. In the Salle Chanzy 
can be found various relics of the Defense 
Nationale in 1870-1871.’” She paused to 
peer over her spectacles. ““Do you know 
about this Defense Nationale?”’ 

“No,” said Josette. 

“Oh. Well, I can’t enlighten you, but you 
ought to know your own history. ‘The Salle 
Ney comprises the ge 

Josette lay contentedly in the big bed, 
listening and looking. When Mrs. Belcham- 
ber was tired of reading, she sewed. Scotty’s 
table linen—what there was of it—was in 
shreds. Her comments to Cressida on the 
rapid decline and fall of Scotty’s living stand- 
ards grew even more terse and uncompli- 
mentary. 

“Tt’s a matter of soft rearing,” she said, 
pushing the needle through a patch in a 
tablecloth. ‘‘No discipline. Take this Mr. 
Scott ”—she jerked her head in the direction 
of her host, now crossing the stackyard be- 
low. “His own cowman, if he had one, 
would have more pride. I don’t like shiftless- 
ness. What are you showing that child?” 

“Tt’s your pincushion,” explained Cres- 
sida, who was sitting at the head of Josette’s 
bed. “‘We’re making a spell.” 





Cressipa and Josette were holding the pin- 
cushion between them, and Cressida was 
making a new pattern with the pins. 

“What sort of nonsense is this?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Belchamber. 

Cressida looked up for a second, eyes 
mischievous, lips curled in amusement. “Oh, 
it isn’t nonsense, is it, Josette? We made a 
spell yesterday for the spots to go away, 
and—look—the ones on her arms are going. 
Now we’re making a spell so’s she can eat a 
custard tomorrow.”’ Her head bent close to 
Josette’s. ““We make this pattern—see?”’ 

“Yes, I see.” Josette took the pincushion 
and studied it. ‘“‘Where shall we put it?” 
she asked. 

“You can put it back in my workbasket,”’ 
said Mrs. Belchamber. ‘The spells can work 
just as well in there, and I'll still have a pin- 
cushion. Now then, you boys’’—she glared 
at Robert and Paul, who had clattered up- 
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stairs and were peering round the door— 
“‘let me see your shoes.” 

‘They are clean,’’ declared Paul. 

“We made a spell,” said Josette. “Look.” 

Both boys clambered onto the bed and 
looked. ‘‘What is it?”’ asked Robert. 

“A spell. Une charme,” explained Josette. 
‘“Tomorrow I shall eat custard.” 

“Tiens!’’ Paul handled the pincushion 
reverently. “‘Est-ce-que’’—he stopped and 
corrected himself—‘‘Is zis good spell, or bad 
spell?” 

“Well, good, naturally,’’ said Cressida. 

“But if it is good, then it can be bad?”’ 
persisted Paul. 

“Just like a boy,” grated Mrs. Belcham- 
ber. ‘‘ Will it work, will it tick, will it pull, 
will it come to pieces? You mind your feet 
on that bed, young man. And now who?” 
she demanded, looking at the opening door. 
“Oh, it’s you.” 

“Yes.” Christopher entered, his manner 
more conciliatory than the one he usually 
showed to the enemy. ‘I’ve had a letter 
from Ursule.”’ 

“From Ursule!’’ The children were in- 
stantly alert. ‘““From Ursule? Has Mo- 
nique,” asked Josette, ‘got spots, like me?”’ 

“Lots and lots of spots.” 

“Read what she says.” 

Monique had been ill, but the doctor was 
now satisfied that she would make a rapid 
recovery. A month would have to pass, how- 
ever, before she could travel with her mother 
to England. 

““What’s she coming over for?’”’ asked Mrs. 
Belchamber of Christopher. “‘ These children 
are too old for a nurse!”’ 

“Ursule cooks,” explained Robert, “‘and 
she mends our clothes, and washes them, and 
makes up the beds and sweeps the rooms.” 

“Well, that’s most of the work taken care 
of,”’ said Mrs. Belchamber, folding her work 





CLAM PIE 


By Jeannette Rattray 


UR village housewives have a culi- 

nary specialty which is, like that 
“charm from the skies” that John 
Howard Payne wrote about in Home, 
Sweet Home, ‘‘ne’er met with else- 
where.” It is an inexpensive, all-season 
main dish. The ingredients are obtain- 
able anywhere, if canned clams are 
used—which of course they never are 
on the Long Island shore. That dish is 
clam pie. 

There are two schools of thought on 
clam pie. Some cooks use only hard 
clams (quahogs). Others prefer to use 
mostly hard clams, but add just a few of 
the soft (steamer) clams for their sweet 
flavor. The recipe below is my mother’s: 





E repare a rich pastry recipe for a 2-crust 
pie. Wash and scrub 1 to 1/4 dozen 
hard-shell clams, or a combination of 


and rising. “If she were here, I shoul 
going downstairs to get the tea. You t 
she fixed Robert and Paul with a 
eye—‘‘come when I call you. Cressi 
send up the boys with your tea and Jc 
barley water.” 

She went toward the door and 
opened it for her, giving her a stiff lit 
as she passed him. He shut it behind } 
turned to look at Josette’s face, puck 
disgust. 

“You do not like the barley?” he 

Josette, face screwed in distaste, shi 
head. 

“Tt’ll do you good, you know,” sai 
sida gently. 

“T will make a spell,” said Paul, re 
for the pincushion. “‘I will make a bz 
for the barley. Perhaps madame will 
able to find it when I have put the 

He rearranged the pins carefully, 
by his brother and sister. 

“There!”’ said Paul. “That is a bad 

“This is only a game, you know,” 
Cressida. ‘It wouldn’t be very nic 
could make bad spells, would it?”’ 

“Yes—it would,” said Paul firmly 

“Why not?” asked Christopher. 
are good fairies and bad fairies. If tl 
good spells, there must be bad spell 
voice dropped to a mysterious whispe 
you must put the spell near the fir 
must warm it; if it isn’t warm, 1 
work.” 

Paul walked across the room and» 
pincushion on the fender. ‘“So?”’ 

“‘So,”’ said Christopher. ““Now yc 
say ‘Spell, spell, do your work well.’ 

“““Spell, spell,’’’ enjoined Paul, “*: 
work well.’”’ 

“Don’t,” said Cressida, her voice 
ing sharply into the hushed tones. 
Christopher’s only ——” 


“Rus & Cu 


Give me a hot clam pie, a tossed 


@reen salad with plenty of fresh gard 
herbs in season, a bit of cheese, and 
crackers; with a tall glass of iced t 
on a hot summer day or a cup of coffe 
in wintertime—and I cal} it a meal ni 


French chef could equal. 


Orne Costiag 


hard-shell with a few soft-shell (steam 
clams for their sweet flavor. Steam ju 
long enough for the shells to open. T! 
takes only a very few minutes. Y 
don’t want to really cook them. Ch 
the clams. Cook 2 good-sized peel 
potatoes, cut up very fine, with 
peeled onion, also cut fine, in a ve 
little water until tender. Drain; blenc 
teaspoon flour into 2 tablespoons melt 
butter or margarine. Add 2 tablespoc 
cream, 2 tablespoons chopped parsk 
1 teaspoon salt, 4 clove garlic, mash¢ 
and the chopped clams (1-114 cup 
Mix together. Line one 8” piepan or t 
5” tart pans with pastry. Fill with cl: 
mixture; cover with pastry, pinch ed; 
together and gash the top. Bake in a I 
oven, 425° F., until pastry is brown 
nicely. This takes about 20 minut 
Serves 4. Canned minced clams may 
used instead of fresh if the fresh are.1 
available. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
Mrs. Belchamber, seeing it drive into t 
yard, went out to interview the caller. 

“TI beg your pardon ——” he began. 

Mrs. Belchamber took off her pince-ne 
and put on her long-distance glasses. “‘ Yo 
want to see Mr. Scott?” 

“Mr. Scott? Well—no. I thought Mi 
Linden ——” 

“T’ve never heard of a Mr. Linden,” saic 
Mrs. Belchamber. “Mr. Scott owns thi 
farm. This is Green Farm—perhaps you’y 
come to the wrong place.” 

““No—oh, no.”’ The inspector summoned 
his official manner. “It’s Green Farm I’ 
after. Could I see Mr. Scott? He could per 
haps put me on to Mr. Linden. Shall I fine 
him on the farm?” 

Mrs. Belchamber, glancing over his shoul, 
der, thought it probable; Scotty was at tha’ 
moment carrying two buckets of water to the 
horses. The operation, she knew, took abou 
ten minutes. 

“You won’t find Mr. Scott, I’m afraid, 
she told the inspector. ‘‘He’s out.” | 

“When will he be back, do you know?’ 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Yes. He’s taken a rather valuable anima 
to the show. What show, I can’t tell you.’ 
And neither, she thought grimly, can any 
body else. “Can I,” she asked, ‘‘do anything 
for you?” 3 

The inspector hesitated. ‘I needn’t bothe 
Mr. Scott,” he said. “I really came to ask 
about a lady who ——” 

“Do you mean Mrs. Belchamber?” 

“Well—yes. Are you —— 

“You're too late,” said Mrs. Belchamber 
“She’s gone. She left yesterday. Mr. Scott 
drove her to Grenton station.” 

The inspector was thinking hard. ‘‘ Would 
you tell me your name?” he asked. 

“T am Madame Desmoulins. I came with 
Mr. Christopher Heron from Switzerland to 
look after his three little cousins. They cal 
me Ursule, and I have been with them since) 
they were born. May I know why you are) 
asking these questions?” | 

“I—I’'m sorry. I should have explained. 
I’m from the Grenton police station, and I/ 
called to make inquiries about a Mrs. Bel 
chamber. She was on her way to ——” 

“To Melhampton. She told us. She left 
two addresses—the Melhampton one and a 
Swiss one. I can give them to you if you 
wish. e 

“No, thank you. We have them, as a 
matter of fact. Well —— 

“If we hear anything,” said Mrs. Bel- 
chamber, “we’ll let you know.” 

“Oh, thank you. Er—thanks.” The in- 
spector turned toward his car. Coming 
through the orchard, he saw two small, dusty 
figures, and eyed them with a revival of 
hope. * “Those are ——” 

“Two of the children Mr. Heron brought! 

home. A pity they don’t know any English 
yet.” 


Sue had led him to the car; she stood back 
to watch him go and Robert and Paul, com- 
ing up, sprang forward politely to open the 
car door for him. 

““Oh—merci,”’ smiled the inspector. ‘‘Merci 
beaucoup.” 

It was, murmured the surprised Robert in’ 
French, rien. Rien du tout. 

The inspector got into the car. He was 
gone. Mrs. Belchamber marched toward the | 
kitchen and Scotty, coming out of the stable, 
called a question. 

“Was that a car?” 

“Yes.’”’ Mrs. Belchamber did not pause. 

“Who was it?” 

““He was selling brushes,” said Mrs. Bel- 
chamber. “They’re always selling brushes. | 
Now, you two boys, where’ve you been?” 

“To the big house.”’ Robert waved a hand 
in the direction of Greensleeves. ‘‘We saw | 
Cressida’s father—Monsieur Gray—and he 
showed all the inside to us.” 

““Oh—he’s down here again, is he?” 

““Yes—he is here.” 

If Major Gray drew any conclusions front 
Christopher’s frequent appearances at Green- 
sleeves, he gave no sign. He was to be seen | 
on most afternoons standing in his attitude Fa 
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Christopher was scarcely at arm’s length. 
It would have taken a harder heart than 
Cressida’s to resist the warmth and charm 
of his wooing. He brought all the weight of 
his personality and charm to bear, and 
Cressida knew that she was giving way 
before it. 

Scotty knew, too, and since he had never 
had any real hope that Cressida could love 
him, was content to see her loving, he ex- 
plained to her, the next-best fellow. 

There was no sign, as yet, that any steps 
were being taken to trace Mrs. Belchamber, 
but Christopher thought it unlikely that 
those who felt themselves responsible for 
her would allow her to disappear without 
making any efforts to find her. There was, 
as Scotty pointed out, a slender thread 
reaching back to the world she had left. Mrs. 
Garcia was a talker and, if inquiries were 
made, Mrs. Belchamber’s whereabouts 
would not long remain a secret. 

“And then,”’ he ended, “our troubles’ll be 
over.” 

“Yours will,”’ corrected Christopher. 

“Mine will. Tonight’s my bath night, and 
something tells me that the old lady’s going 
to glue her,ear to the door to hear me step in 
and splash.” 

“You'll step in and splash,” promised 
Christopher. ‘‘I’ll see to it personally.” 

“The skin,” said Scotty, “has a natural 
grease, and boiling it off too frequently does 
the system no good at all. Oh, and I forgot to 
tell you. There was a telegram for you.” 

“Who from?” 

“Tt was from that place in France. And it 
was signed Ursule Desmoulins. Who’s 
she?”’ 

“Children’s nurse. What did she say?”’ 

“Well, I don’t want to worry you. She 
said her daughter’s still ill, and you can 
guess what she’s got.” 

“No!” exclaimed Christopher. 

“Yeah!” said Scotty. ‘‘Measles!”’ 


“*The gallery,’”’ 
seated by the window in the sickroom, 
“consists of two rooms. In the Salle Chanzy 
can be found various relics of the Defense 
Nationale in 1870-1871.’’’ She paused to 
peer over her spectacles. ‘Do you know 
about this Defense Nationale?” 

“No,” said Josette. 

“Oh. Well, I can’t enlighten you, but you 
ought to know your own history. ‘The Salle 
Ney comprises the ——’”’ 

Josette lay contentedly in the big bed, 
listening and looking. When Mrs. Belcham- 
ber was tired of reading, she sewed. Scotty’s 
table linen—what there was of it—was in 
shreds. Her comments to Cressida on the 
rapid decline and fall of Scotty’s living stand- 
ards grew even more terse and uncompli- 
mentary. 

“Tt’s a matter of soft rearing,’’ she said, 
pushing the needle through a patch in a 
tablecloth. ‘‘No discipline. Take this Mr. 
Scott ’’—she jerked her head in the direction 
of her host, now crossing the stackyard be- 
low. “His own cowman, if he had one, 
would have more pride. I don’t like shiftless- 
ness. What are you showing that child?” 

“Tt’s your pincushion,’’ explained Cres- 
sida, who was sitting at the head of Josette’s 
bed. ‘‘We’re making a spell.” 


Cressipa and Josette were holding the pin- 
cushion between them, and Cressida was 
making a new pattern with the pins. 

“What sort of nonsense is this?” 
manded Mrs. Belchamber. 

Cressida looked up for a second, eyes 
mischievous, lips curled in amusement. ‘‘Oh, 
it isn’t nonsense, is it, Josette? We made a 
spell yesterday for the spots to go away, 
and—look—the ones on her arms are going. 
Now we're making a spell so’s she can eat a 
custard tomorrow.”’ Her head bent close to 
Josette’s. ““We make this pattern—see?”’ 

“Yes, I see.” Josette took the pincushion 
and studied it. “‘Where shall we put it?” 
she asked. 

“You can put it back in my workbasket,” 
said Mrs. Belchamber. ‘‘ The spells can work 
just as well in there, and I’ll still have a pin- 
cushion. Now then, you boys’’—she glared 
at Robert and Paul, who had clattered up- 


de- 


read Mrs. Belchamber, . 
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of quiet welcome at the great door. Cars 
drove in, waited for their owners and drove 
away. The tourist season—Major Gray’s 
season—was at its height, and Christopher 
saw with unwilling admiration that the 
warmth of the welcome, the thoroughness of 
the tour, never slackened. Though Cressida 
never appeared, Christopher sometimes 
waited for her, and Major Gray showed al- 
ways the same lack of self-consciousness in 
going through the familiar routine. 

He tried, sometimes, to talk of her father 
to Cressida, but while she answered freely 
questions relating to the major’s career, her 
replies were merely factual. Christopher did 
not try to probe her feelings. He was con- 
tent, for the moment, to leave things as they 
were. His one fear—that Mrs. Belchamber 
would express, with her usual freedom, her 
views upon a suitable wife for him—seemed 
unfounded. He was relieved, but somewhat 
surprised; sparing people’s feelings was no 
part of the old lady’s make-up. 

Mrs. Belchamber, however, had problems 
of her own. Her dismissal of the inspector 
was not likely to end the investigations. The 
police, having poked so far, would want to 
poke farther. 


NEXT MONTH 


And where was pride, Elizabeth 


asked herself, gone into hiding? 
That she could love a man who was 
chained to another man’s wife! 


HE “other man’s wife” 
Elizabeth Burke’s sister, Anna, 
an invalid whose bright, gay charm 
defied her fate, whose insatiable 
thirst for life touched upon all 
Lakeville, ferreting 


was 


out secrets 
better concealed. Elizabeth knew 
the danger of Anna’s discovering 
her love for Huxley Reals—but it 
seemed inevitable. 


Woman at the Window 


By Nelia Gardner White 


complete in the August JOURNAL, 
condensed from the novel soon to 


be published by The Viking Press. 


The same thought had occurred to Scotty. 
““When they track her down,” he told Chris- 
topher, “‘she’ll have to show her hand. At 
this moment it looks as though she’s settled 
here for life. Wouldn’t you say?” 

“No, I wouldn’t when I think about it 
reasonably,”’ said Christopher. “‘She dislikes 
you and me, and Mrs. Garcia, and the farm. 
She misses hot water and indoor comforts.” 

“Funny, her passion for cleanliness,”’ ob- 
served Scotty. “I’m all for being clean, 


naturally, but on a place like this you don’t 
have to observe all the rules. You can’t take 
off your boots, for example, every time you go 
_ into and out of the house. You can’t help a 


| 
| 
| 


slight—a very slight—odor of toil.” 

“For the last eight or ten years,” said 
Christopher, ‘‘you’ve been sliding rapidly 
down the chute from gentleman farmer to 
hind. Mrs. Belchamber’s quite right; you 
look terrible, you smell terrible and you’d be 
mistaken, anywhere, for your own cowman.” 

“But I am my own cowman!”’ 

“But why? You started out as manager 
ind you’re ending up as office boy—is that 
yrogress?”’ 

“In one direction. It’s no use, Chris—I’ve 
.ever been able to come out on the right side 

nancially. I do everything that the other 
irmers do, and more. Nothing ever pays. 
‘ve run through practically what I started 
it with, one way and another. But I like 

iis place, and if I can hang on just making 

ids meet, I’d like to hang on. Even if Gray 

d see me coming, and doubled the price, 

n glad to be here. It’s got good air, good 
iter and a first-rate view. I own a nice bit 
shooting and a stretch of river. What more 
1aman want?” 


“Money. Profit. A return for his work. A 
sense of achievement. Something to hand on 
to his sons.” 

“Sons?”’ Scotty shook his head. “No. The 
only time I ever thought of sons was when I 
saw Cress. And I can’t have Cress.” 

“No,” agreed Christopher. *‘ But we’ll find 
you someone, someday.” 

“You'll have to look a long way, and it’ll 
take a long time, and by then I’ll be too old 
to appreciate her. I’m a good four years older 
than you are, remember.” 

The words seemed to strike Christopher, 
and he looked at the speaker with brows 
knitted thoughtfully. 

“Scotty—I’ve got an idea.” 

“It'll have to be a good one. I like them 
slim and ——” 

“Listen—it’s my birthday soon. If we’ve 
got the Belchamber off our hands by then, or 
even if we haven’t, let’s have a party.” 

“A party always sounds a good idea,’ ’ said 
Scotty. “And there’s another thing.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt’s Cressida’s birthday about now.” 

“Then that makes a party imperative.” 

“What do I have to do?” inquired Scotty. 

“Nothing. I'll do it all.”’ 

“Oh. Well, in that case, count me in, 
There’s a cakeshop near the Pig and Whistle 
where they'll make you a cake with pink 
icing and all the trimmings. Don’t forget the 
candles and ices. I’m fond of ices. You'll 
have to do things pretty well if it’s going to 
be a double event.” 

“Double event?” 

“Well—yes. Ifit’s to be your birthday and 
Cressida’s joined. It 7s going to be a double 
event, isn’t it?” 

“Ye-es.”” Christopher’s tone was thought- 
ful, his gaze fixed absently on space. 

It could, perhaps, be a double event. If he 
could persuade her—if he could make her see 
that he wasn’t, after all, so precipitate. 
Love’s arrows flew swiftly. She knew that he 
loved her; he had but to find out whether she 
loved him. 

A double event. He would ask her, and, if 
she was kind, their engagement and his 
birthday could be celebrated at one and the 
same time. 


“Why does not Cressida come?”’ inquired 
Josette. 

““H’m?” Mrs. Belchamber peered over her 
reading glasses. “‘How do I know? Ask 
your cousin Christopher there’’—she threw 
a glance at him as he half sat, half lay on 
Josette’s pillow, one of her hands held in his. 
“Ask him; he saw her last, when he took her 
home last night.” 

“Is she sick?”’ Josette asked, turning to 
look at him. 

“‘T don’t know, Josette,” said Christopher. 

“Then ask her,” directed Josette, with the 
imperiousness of a pampered convalescent. 
“T would like that Cressida should come.” 

“Not ‘that Cressida should come.’ I— 
would—like—Cressida—to—come. Now say 
that slowly.” 

““I—would—like—Cressida—to—come.” 

Christopher’s lips did not move, but his 
heart echoed the words. She had not come. 
Perhaps she would not come again. He had 
rushed his fences, and he had come down, as 
he deserved. He had been mad to imagine 
that because her beauty, her calm sweetness, 
her aloofness had captivated him, he could 
look for as swift response in her. He was a 
fool, a vain, blundering madman. 

But she loved him. She had said so. If he 
had not been sure that that was all that mat- 
tered, he would not have persisted so long, so 
hotly. 

“But if you love me, Cressida, why—why 
not? There’s nothing to stand in the way. I 
love you, and you love me—you’ve said so. 
Then why won’t you marry me?”’ 

She had been white and still. She had freed 
herself, gently, from his arms. “I’ve told 
you, Chris. I love you, but . . . it was like 
this before. I loved him too.” 

“Well, you were young—it was four years 
ago. Every beautiful girl is in love at eight- 
een. What does it matter? You loved a fellow 
and forgot him, poor devil—but that was 
yesterday. This is now! Cressida—let me kiss 
you ... Cressida . . . Cressida.” 


J uly, 





































“But you don’t understand, Ch 
Listen—please, darling, listen! You 
“wasn’t eighteen. I was twenty-two, 
loved him very much, Chris. He we 
like you, and young and good- -looking 
gentle and kind—like you—and there 
nothing in the way then, either. His par 
liked me; I liked them. There was eve 
thing. . . . And then he went away—fe 
year. We could have married before he 
but we talked it over, and decided to w 
We wrote, we planned, we lived for the d} 
he’d come back. . . . And before he ca 
back, I knew that—that, as far as I was 
cerned, it was . . . dead. I tried to write, 
I was—I was trapped. I prayed that whe 
saw him again, everything would be! 
right. I thought that when I saw him agg 
I’d get back whatever it was that was 

“Cressida, my darling, don’t cry. Ple 
don’t cry.” : 


He came back. He was as much in 
as he’d been when he went away. But no 
ing I could do—nothing, Chris—could bt 
back the magic. It was gone. I liked hin 
admired him, but I couldn’t love him. ¥ 
see—in a year, in just a year, it had d 
And now, when I’m in love again, I can’t 
can’t help remembering. I love you, Ch 
but you’ve got to wait. If you’ll be patien 
if you’ll just wait.” 

con year! ! ” = 

“Yes. Try to understand, please. If 
been eighteen, or nineteen, or twentag | 
at twenty-two, it’s different. People e 
you to know what you’re doing. If you'll W 
Chris, and let me prove to myself that I } 
trust my feelings, that they’ll stand up, 
time, to any test ——” 

She would not give in. He had not, in 
end, been gentle, and he had left her, at 14 
shaken and trembling. He had come bach 
the farm and roamed restlessly round | 
dark buildings until, in a remote shed 
had found Scotty and sought his sympat 

“But I told you, Chris!” 

“You didn’t. You never mentioned 

“Well, I thought I did. This isa thing 
can’t help. The burnt child and the fire. 
don’t know what she went through whe 
on the eve of the marriage—she handed 
poor wight back his ring. He was a nice g) 
He.took it as well as could be expected, | 
his parents went through a series of unple 
ant phases, each more vindictive than 
last. Cress might have stood up to it bet 
if she’d had anybody at home to back her | 
but her father went over to the ene 

“Why was he ——” 

“Money. It’s his ruling passion—or — 
been since his wife died. Cress says he 
different when she was alive. Well, there + 
have it. Cressida was called capricious, he 
less, cruel—and worse. A lot of that rm 
stuck. You won’t argue her out of this, C 
Be patient with her—it only needs patien¢ 

Christopher came to himself to find José 
shaking his arm gently. 

“You are not listening,” 

“No. I’m sorry,” 
me again.” 

“What she’s been trying to tell you, o} 
you’ve been off on some dream of your 0 
is that she’s made a spell.” 

“Oh.” With an effort, Christopher brow 
his mind.to bear on the pincushion Jose 
was holding. “This is the spell, is it?”’ 

“Tt’s for Cressida,”’ Josette told him. * 
come back.” 

Mrs. Belchamber laid down the book + 
took off her glasses. “If you’re going to 
spells,” she said to Josette, ““you’d better 
one for Mrs. Garcia to come back too.” 

“She is not here?’’ asked Josette. 

“She is not. You usually find that v 
one support goes, the others collapse tc 

Christopher rose abruptly. “I'll go acro’ 
he said, ‘‘and see what’s keeping Cressic 

He went downstairs and was half\ 
across the stackyard when he heard his 
called. He turned and found Scotty com 
toward him. 

“‘Hey—Chris! You going over to G 
sleeves?” 

“Yes. Cressida hasn’t come, and I vy 
to find out—I’d like to know why.” 

(Continued on Page 94) _ 




























she said. 
said Christopher. “ 
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Christopher was scarcely at arm’s length. 
It would have taken a harder heart than 
Cressida’s to resist the warmth and charm 
of his wooing. He brought all the weight of 
his personality and charm to bear, and 
Cressida knew that she was giving way 
before it. 

Scotty knew, too, and since he had never 
had any real hope that Cressida could love 
him, was content to see her loving, he ex- 
plained to her, the next-best fellow. 

There was no sign, as yet, that any steps 
were being taken to trace Mrs. Belchamber, 
but Christopher thought it unlikely that 
those who felt themselves responsible for 
her would allow her to disappear without 
making any efforts to find her. There was, 
as Scotty pointed out, a slender thread 
reaching back to the world she had left. Mrs. 
Garcia was a talker and, if inquiries were 
made, Mrs. Belchamber’s whereabouts 
would not long remain a secret. 

“And then,”’ he ended, ‘‘our troubles’ll be 
over.” 

“Yours will,’”’ corrected Christopher. 

“Mine will. Tonight’s my bath night, and 
something tells me that the old lady’s going 
to glue her,ear to the door to hear me step in 
and splash.” 

“You’ll step in and splash,”’ promised 
Christopher. “‘I’ll see to it personally.” 

“The skin,” said Scotty, “has a natural 
grease, and boiling it off too frequently does 
the system no good at all. Oh, and I forgot to 
tell you. There was a telegram for you.” 

“Who from?” 

“It was from that place in France. And it 
was signed Ursule Desmoulins. Who’s 
she?”’ 

“Children’s nurse. What did she say?” 

“Well, I don’t want to worry you. She 
said her daughter’s still ill, and you can 
guess what she’s got.” 

“No!”’ exclaimed Christopher. 

“Yeah!”’ said Scotty. 


” 


“Measles! 
““The gallery,’’’ read Mrs. Belchamber, 
seated by the window in the sickroom, 
**“consists of two rooms. In the Salle Chanzy 
can be found various relics of the Defense 
Nationale in 1870-1871.’”” She paused to 
peer over her spectacles. ‘Do you know 
about this Defense Nationale?”’ 

“No,” said Josette. 

“Oh. Well, I can’t enlighten you, but you 
ought to know your own history. ‘The Salle 
Ney comprises the ye 

Josette lay contentedly in the big bed, 
listening and looking. When Mrs. Belcham- 
ber was tired of reading, she sewed. Scotty’s 
table linen—what there was of it—was in 
shreds. Her comments to Cressida on the 
rapid decline and fall of Scotty’s living stand- 
ards grew even more terse and uncompli- 
mentary. 

“Tt’s a matter of soft rearing,’’ she said, 
pushing the needle through a patch in a 
tablecloth. ‘“‘No discipline. Take this Mr. 
Scott’’—she jerked her head in the direction 
of her host, now crossing the stackyard be- 
low. ““His own cowman, if he had one, 
would have more pride. I don’t like shiftless- 
ness. What are you showing that child?” 

“It’s your pincushion,” explained Cres- 
sida, who was sitting at the head of Josette’s 
bed. “‘We’re making a spell.” 





Cressipa and Josette were holding the pin- 
cushion between them, and Cressida was 
making a new pattern with the pins. 

“What sort of nonsense is this?” 
manded Mrs. Belchamber. 

Cressida looked up for a second, eyes 
mischievous, lips curled in amusement. ‘‘Oh, 
it isn’t nonsense, is it, Josette? We made a 
spell yesterday for the spots to go away, 
and—look—the ones on her arms are going. 
Now we're making a spell so’s she can eat a 
custard tomorrow.”’ Her head bent close to 
Josette’s. ““We make this pattern—see?”’ 

“Yes, I see.’’ Josette took the pincushion 
and studied it. “‘Where shall we put it?” 
she asked. 

“You can put it back in my workbasket,” 
said Mrs. Belchamber. “The spells can work 
just as well in there, and I’ll still have a pin- 
cushion. Now then, you boys’’—she glared 
at Robert and Paul, who had clattered up- 


de- 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

“T think I know why.” Scotty sent a 
‘oubled glance toward the wooded hill. “I 
ink there’s a bit of bother up there. I’m 
ot sure that you ought to barge in.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Her father. He’s down here, and there 
re signs that he’s staying down. The care- 
‘aker’s just been along for milk and eggs. She 

‘aid the major came down early this morn- 
‘1g—with luggage. If that’s true, it’s the first 
ime he’s had his things here for four years. 
Vhy would he leave London when the tour- 
sts are packing it? I have an idea he’s in 
rouble.” 

“Well, there’s only one way to find out,” 
aid Christopher, “‘and that’s to go over and 
isk.” 

““Wouldn’t it be better to wait for Cress? 
f he’s in trouble, she won’t want you to 
cnow.” 

“Tf I’m going to marry her, which I am, 
sooner or later,’’ said Christopher, “‘I’ll have 
to marry her father too. So the more I know 
about him, the better for everybody con- 
cerned.” 

He went quickly across the fields, deep in 
thought. The first object his mind registered 
was Major Gray’s black sports car, gleaming 
in its accustomed place in the garage. 

The big door was closed; after a moment’s 
hesitation, he turned the heavy handle. If 
he was not yet past the knocking stage, he 
reflected, then it was time he was. He pushed 
open the door and stepped into the hall. 

The two figures were standing before an 
empty fireplace. Cressida and her father 
turned as Christopher entered, and Major 
Gray raised one eyebrow expressively. 

“Sorry not to knock,” said Christopher. 
“T was worried about Cressida.” 

““Cressida,”’ said her father evenly, “‘is 
very well—as you see.” 

““We were worried because you hadn’t 
come,”’ said Christopher, looking beyond 


“Major Gray into Cressida’s pale, set face. 


“II was coming,” she said. “‘My father 
came down unexpectedly, and we—we were 
talking.” 

“Yes. We don’t often see each other... 
alone ’’ said the major smoothly. 

Christopher spoke as smoothly. “This 
isn’t perhaps quite the intrusion it seems. 
One of these days, when Cressida and I have 
argued over one or two minor matters, I 
hope she’ll marry me.” 

“‘T shall be delighted,’’ said Major Gray, 
“to place her in such good hands.” 

There was a pause. Christopher saw that 
che man was watching him; he knew from 

he amusement in the gray eyes that he 
vould get no help in whatever he was going 
0 say. It would be better, thought Christo- 
yher, to take advantage of the moment and 
iave this thing out. 
, “Scotty didn’t want me to come up just 
iow,” he explained, ‘‘ because he thought the 
‘act of your being here meant that you 
vere .. . worried about something.” 
“Oh, I’m not worried,” smiled Major 
| sray. 
| “That’s fine. I’m glad.’’ Christopher’s 
one was firmer. “But if we’re to be related, 
‘d like to feel that Cressida and you place 
aough reliance on me to let me in on any- 
ling that did happen to—to come up. Per- 
aps I should have talked to you before— 
yout wanting to marry Cressida, that is.” 





I pon’r see why,” said Major Gray. 
Young people arrange these things for 
emselves nowadays, and the responsibility 
the parents seems to have narrowed down 
seeing that the wedding arrangements go 
“to everybody’s credit. I hope, Cressida, 
u’llhave a white wedding. A white bride— 
lite velvet. Velvet is so much softer than 
cade.” 
de was not, then, going to meet Christo- 
>r halfway. Christopher looked into the 
m, handsome face and decided that no 
d could come of pressing the matter. 
ssida, apparently, had come to the same 
clusion. 
If you wait,” 
1 you.” 
Thile he waited, Major Gray talked of 
ters so trivial that Christopher knew 


a 


she said, “‘I’ll come back 


that he was being mocked for his impetuous 
visit. Then he was out of the house and walk- 
ing back with Cressida to the farm. 

They walked in silence for some way; 
Cressida was deep in thought, and Christo- 
pher said nothing to disturb her. 

“Chris,’’ she said at last. 

“Well?” 

“It was... I was thinking about your 
coming over just now.” 

“T barged in,”’ said Christopher. ‘I didn’t 
mean to be overcurious, but if you’re going to 
marry a girl, you like to be there if you feel 
you can do anything to help her.” He hesi- 
tated and added, ‘‘Or to help her father.” 

“Father,” said Cressida, ‘isa very difficult 
person to help.” 

“Nobody’s difficult to help. If they need 
something, you’ve just got to find out what 
they need, and what form they’! take it in.” 


Tue only form my father will take it in,” 
said Cressida, ‘‘is in a form which makes it 
appear that he’s doing the giving.” 

“Well, I don’t mind that,” said Christo- 
pher. “‘The long-term object is not to please 
him, but to please you. You’re not a girl who 
tells a man much. All I know is that your 
father—for reasons best known to himself— 
uses Greensleeves as a means of exercising his 
histrionic talents and bringing in some 
money. I gather that you earn for yourself all 
the money you handle. .. . There must have 
been some money once, Cressida.” 

“Yes, there was,’”’ said Cressida. ‘‘My 
father had a certain amount of money when 
they married, and my mother had rather 
more. My mother was a good manager, and 
they could have lived very comfortably—but 
not at the level at which my father wanted to 
live.” 

“Who told you all this?” 

“He did. Father was brought up with ex- 
pectations that never came to anything. He 
didn’t know he was going to get Green- 
sleeves, but he thought he’d get some money. 
Well, he didn’t, and you can see that the 
house, without the money, was a heavy 
burden. I don’t like my father’s way of—of 
solving the problem, because it seemed to me 
that—I can’t explain this properly—it 
changed him from what I suppose most peo- 
ple would call a pleasant wastrel into—into 
something less pleasant. He may be worth- 
less, or graceless, but he isn’t—he isn’t really 
dishonest. Only—if you’ve seen some of the 
people who’ve come down lately, and if you 
knew how far his sales have come from the 
small things he used to deal in—you’d know 
why I’m frightened.” 

“Why did he come—why’s he staying 
down here?”’ 

“He won’t tell me. But I know he’s in 
trouble; I know he is, Chris!”’ 

“Well, steady,”’ said Christopher gently. 
He took her in his arms, aware of Mrs. 
Belchamber’s black hat at a window, and 
held her in a steady grasp. ‘‘ You’ve nothing 
to worry about, Cressida. I’m in this as much 
as you are, you know. If you’d wash out all 
those silly ideas about not marrying me until 
you’ve found you’re not in love with me any 
more ——” 

He felt, rather than saw, the little shake of 
her head. “‘ Give me time, Chris,’”’ she begged. 

“T’ll give you a little time. We’ll shelve the 
wedding argument for the moment. But I’d 
hoped to bring off a double event—our en- 
gagement and my birthday party. Well, we 
can still have the birthday party. Scotty says 
you’ve got a birthday this month too. 
When?” 

“The twenty-seventh,”’ said Cressida. 

Christopher stared down at her. “But 
that’s my birthday too. And if you’re going 
to be twenty-six, and I’m going to be twenty- 
six, then we’re ——” 

Cressida, for the first time that afternoon, 
smiled. ‘“‘ We’re twins,’’ she agreed. 


Arrangements for the party proceeded. 
Josette was to be allowed to put on a dress for 
the occasion; the festivities were, for her con- 
venience, to be held in a room upstairs; 
Robert and Paul were to have new gray 
flannel suits. 

“Are there to be two cakes?” Paul asked 
Cressida anxiously. 
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'}'There’ll be two,” promised Cressida. 
‘With twenty-six candles each?”’ 

‘That'll take some blowing out,” com- 
énted Mrs. Garcia. 

‘Two cakes, each with twenty-six candles. 
Here will be things to eat.” 

‘Lots of things to eat!” corroborated 
bert. 

This attitude of eager anticipation was not 
ured by everybody at the farm. There was 
ething else on Christopher’s mind, and he 
})k a day or two to come to a decision. 
hen he had reached one, he waited until 
Nessida was upstairs with Josette, then he 
nt swiftly across the fields. 


HRISTOPHER found Major Gray in the great 
ll, There were a notebook and a pencil in 
'; hand; he was obviously making a list of 
'; effects. 

“You must have had a hot walk,”’ he said. 
[here’s a storm coming, I think.”’ 

“It’s close,’ admitted Christopher, and 
en, without further preamble: “I walked 
ross to talk to you. Perhaps you could 
are me a few minutes.” 

“Why, of course. Sit down, won’t you?” 
Christopher sat down and then rose, with 
‘feeling that he could say what he had come 
) say more clearly if he were on his feet. 
“It’s chiefly about Cressida,”’ he began. 
I’d like to be married at once, but Cres- 
‘da’s decided to ——”’ 

)“T know.” The major’s voice was sympa- 
netic. ““She’s got this fantastic idea that 
nat little affair of four years ago ——”’ 

+ “She prefers to wait,” said Christopher, 
and so,” he lied, “‘it’s all right as far as I’m 
oncerned. That isn’t what 
came to see you about.” 
ao?” : 
“Tast time I was here,”’ % First the 
aid Christopher, ‘‘you’d 

















hat things might not’’— 

e had rehearsed the words—“‘ might not be 
yell with you. It would be unpardonable of 
e to pry into your affairs, but I think you 
now that Cressida . . . worries about you. 
he doesn’t know why you’ve left town, why 
ou're not bringing people here any more, 
vyhat—since that’s your only source of in- 
ome—you’ll do about money. I feel that 
ou’ve—this is awfully difficult to say, but 
‘d like to get it out, sir—I feel that you’ve 
un into trouble, and while that wouldn’t 
articularly concern me, in itself, it’s bound 
o affect Cressida—and if I’m taking over 
er worries, I’d like to take over this one.” 

He stopped. He had plunged, finally, and 
e had no idea whether he had said too much 
r too little. He stood waiting, but it was 
ome time before Major Gray spoke. 

“Trouble,” he said at last, “‘is something 
hat doesn’t weigh very heavily on me. And 
ny trouble isa common one—the commonest 
me, perhaps, of all—and it has been with me 
Il my life. Lack of money. Lack, that is, of 
nough money. I was brought up to expect 
t, and it didn’t come; but the habits were in- 
rained, and they were such pleasant habits 
hat I saw no reason to change them. Green- 
leeves seemed the answer—but getting 
noney out of people, however you do it, 
urns out to be a sordid sort of business. But 

was doing well—as perhaps you saw. I 
hought I could go on doing it for a few years 
nd then, when the markets looked healthier, 
ell Greensleeves and invest the proceeds 
nore profitably than I could do now. But the 
lusiness—and it was, after all, a business— 
acked up suddenly, dramatically and, I’m 
fraid, finally the other day. And this is how 
t happened. Won’t you sit down?”’ 

“No, thank you.” 

“Well, I was introduced by a very, very 
mportant person to a South American. The 
outh American heard about Greensleeves, 
Sked if he could come down, and came, 
ringing his charming English wife. It was a 
rofitable afternoon. They bought a Saxon 
antern. It was genuine, and one of the most 
ovely things I ever handled. I bought it in 
sermany, from an old, old English lady, who 
old me that it had been in her family for 
enerations. I paid handsomely for it, but I 


man 
drink, then the drink takes 
a drink, then the drink takes 
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sold it for exactly ten times what I gave. I 
was very pleased. Then a lot of unpleasant 
things came about : the charming English wife 
wanted to see as many relations as possible 
before going back to South America. The old 
lady crossed the Channel to see her grand 
miece. ... I needn’t, perhaps, go on. Taken 
=m by item, it wasn’t so bad, but piled, 
villainy upon villainy like that, I couldn’t 
survive it. I had robbed an old lady; I had 
robbed a young lady; I had grossly deceived 
the South American, and humiliated the 
extremely important person. You can’t 
do that in the kind of club I belong—be- 
longed—to. What I couldn’t stand up to was 
a blow right at the heart of my credit. It was 
my credit, after all, that I drew on. While I 
was well thought of by those who could pro- 
vide good contacts, I was all right. Now I 
must either work from a different center— 
which wouldn’t amuse me, since I’m most at 
home in London—or I must bring the busi- 
ness down to a more obviously businesslike 
level—and that wouldn’t amuse me either. I 
came here hoping that the storm would blow 
over, but I can see now that it won’t. I’ve 
had to leave the club, and I shan’t find my- 
self welcome on the topmost levels any more. 
And I’m really only at home at the topmost 
level. So you see, my dear Christopher, that 
there’s nothing for Cressida to worry about. I 
shall either commercialize Greensleeves— 
how, I can’t yet say—or I shall sell it and live 
abroad.” 
“T thought ——”’ began Christopher. 
“You thought a timely loan might come 
in handy, and it was good of you. But the 
time is not yet. I don’t doubt I’ll come to it. 
You’ve got a disarmingly 
generous look. All I need 
is thinking time—and I 
get a lot of that here.” 
There was silence, and 


takes a 


St come down—not aS itheman.  _JapANEsE PROVERB. after a time Major Gray 
‘ou usually come, but in rose. There seemed noth- 
way that made me fel EN =8oing more to say, and 


Christopher found him- 
self being led to the door. Major Gray came 
out a little way, and the two men stood look- 
ing up at the beautiful house. 

“Well, there it is,” said the major affec- 
tionately. “‘ History in stone. The first time I 
saw it, it revived a longing I hadn’t felt for 
over twenty years—a wish you wouldn’t have 
shared with me.” 

“What wish?” asked Christopher. 

“That Cressida had been a boy.” 


Christopher was wakened at dawn on his 
birthday by two small pajama-clad figures 
bringing offerings to his bedside. He sat up, 
shook the sleep from his eyes, made an effort 
to appear enchanted, and looked for suitable 
phrases in which to give thanks for a leather 
photograph frame and a box of linen hand- 
kerchiefs. 


“You can put a photograph into the 
frame,” pointed out Paul, the donor. “You 
can put Cressida.” 

“She is your fiancée now, no?’’ inquired 
Robert. 

“Yes. We won’t be married yet awhile, 
though.” 

“Will she live with us?” 

“Yes, when we’re married. We'll all find a 
nice house in the country, and a couple of 
ponies.” 

‘Tf there are three, it will be better,’ sug- 
gested Robert delicately. ‘Then there will be 
one for me, and one for ——’’ 

“Yes, yes, of course. Three. What lovely 
presents—thank you so much! Are you going 
out to find Scotty now?” 

“No. First you must come to see Josette.” 

“Oh—we mustn’t wake her yet,” pro- 
tested Christopher. 

“But she is awake—she has something for 
your birthday. You must come and see.”” é 

It was clear that he must. Stifling a series 
of yawns, Christopher put on a pair of slip- 
pers and shuffled in the wake of the two eager 
figures. Josette was sitting up in bed, her eyes 
shining, and a large parcel clasped to her 
chest. eal 

“Ah—Bonne féte!”’she cried. “Bonne féte! 
Josette held out her parcel, and Christopher, 
bending, kissed her. 
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Bahk 


Yardley products for America are created 
in England and finished in the U.S.A. from 
the original English formulae, combining 
imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley 
of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C, 
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LADIES’ 


Inthe Spring...or Summer 
a young man’s fancy 

lightly turns to thoughts 
of... MOR 


SQUARE MEAL 
SANDWICH PLATE 
@ Tender, thrifty pork 
shoulder MOR, 
tasty jelly or pre- 
serves, with lettuce, 

is dee-li-cious! 

Meaty MOR with 
lettuceand crumbled 
fried bacon—superb! 


RANCHBURGERS AND 
MOR BURGERS 


-@for lunch-time, 
munch-time ora yum- 
my square meal, try 
MOR 'n’ cheese with 
mustard or chili sauce. 

@ TastefulMOR'n’ slaw a 
made with mayon- 
naiseandrelish.Good 


eating! ®Hot barbecued 
e Thrifty MOR cut in MOR or cold MOR 

strips — — bacon with onion and chili 

wrapped and broil! sauce. Um-m-m! 


So easy, so quick and mighty delicious! 
caves LPly GEWNCIOHS 


Around the year, housewives’ 
thoughts turn to Wilson’s MOR. 
Tender, sugar-cured, pure pork 
shoulder meat, delicately sea- 
soned, it’s the handy meat of many 
uses. Everyone loves sandwiches 
with MOR meat in the middle. 
And, fried or baked, MOR makes 
hearty main dishes that satisfy the 
lustiest appetites. Buy Wilson’s 
MOR at your favorite store. 





MOR MAKES DAINTY 





SANDWICHES, TOO 


No trouble, no 
work, better eating. 
VersatileMOR meat 
with lettuce, to- 
mato, pickles or cu- 
cumbers tastes won- 
derful. 


@Always-read 
MOR, minced wit 
hard-cooked eggs, 
celery and radishes 
or pickles is grand. 
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te. Can I open it now?” 


ior tnat. 


S 
undid the wrappings. Inside 
It carpet slippers of a pattern 

t obsolete; they were, 
] sizes too large f 






more- 


S much en- 


ster. **My goodness, 


sh of purest joy. “I made 
!” she cried. “* Madame 
ved me, and gave me the things to make 
because she did not want them.” 
istopher could quite understand that. 
If they had been intended for the late Mr. 
Belchamber, he reflected, that gentleman 
must have had a large foot. Two large feet, he 
decided, lifting out the slippers with every 
appearance of eagerness. 

“You will be able to wear them every day. 
We shall see them when you put them on,” 
pointed out Paul. 

Yes, there was that. He wondered what his 


| man Merrow would say when he saw them. 
| They would have to be kept on with string or 


elastic. 






2y re lovely—everything’s lovely,” he 
said. ‘‘ Thank you all very much. I’m going to 
have a lovely birthday.” 

The children, at any rate, were prepared to 


| enjoy it. In spite of the heat, the boys made 


several journeys up the lane to see whether 
the van from the baker’s, bringing the two 


| birthday cakes, was on the way. They offered 
| to help with the preparations for the party, 
| but were found to be so much in the way that 


Mrs. Belchamber finally sent them out to 
Scotty with a message that he was to keep 
them out. 

Soon the room upstairs began to assume a 
festive air. As the afternoon drew near, plates 
filled with delectable home-baked cakes were 
carried up and placed on the big, round table, 
the center being left free for the two birthday 
cakes. The room was closed during lunch, but 
after lunch Mrs. Belchamber permitted ev- 
erybody a peep into the room. Josette, 
carried pickaback by Christopher, viewed 
the scene with crows of delight. 

“Now back to bed,”’ he commanded, “and 
a good sleep, or no party! Tuck up, now. 
Eyes shut!” 

Josette shut one eye; Mrs. Belchamber 
drew the blanket across the window. 

“The telephone is ringing,’’ announced 
Robert. ‘Please, may I go to it?” 

“Go ahead,” said Scotty. “If it’s the doc- 
tor, say the party’s at four, and tell him not 
to be late. If it’s the baker and there’s any 
hitch about the cakes, call me and I'll deal 
with the monster. I hope they’ve got initials 
on. Have they?” he asked. 

“Yes. They asked, and we told them,” said 
Paul. ‘““Why are you C. P.?” he asked 
Christopher. “‘Is it for Paul, like me?” 

“Right,” said Christopher. ‘Christopher 
Paul. I was going to be Christopher St. 
Armand Robert Paul—but your father 
stepped in and saved me.” 

“Who was telephoning?’ Scotty inquired 
of Robert, who had come upstairs, a little 
breathless. 


“T po not know.” Robert frowned with a 
touch of uneasiness. ‘‘A lady said ‘Is that 
Green Farm?’ and I said ‘ Yes,’ and she said 
‘Can you say if Mrs. Belchamber is there?’ 
and I said ‘ Yes, she is here; shall I call her to 
speak?’”’ 

“Who was it?” inquired Mrs. Belchamber 
sharply. 

“‘She—she did not say,” faltered Robert. 
“She said that she is coming to see you this 
afternoon. She is coming in the train, and 
then she will get a taxi, she says.” 

“Didn’t you tell her there was a party?” 
demanded Mrs. Belchamber. 

“T—I - There was not 
Robert. “She went away.” 

There was a short silence, and an odd air of 
tension in the room. 

“What is she coming for?’’ The question 
came from Josette. She was sitting up in bed, 
her cheeks pale, her eyes fixed upon Mrs. 
Belchamber. 

“She thinks she’s coming to take me 
away,” said Mrs. Belchamber brusquely. 


time,”’ said 


QF 
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The words, short and sharp, had an & 
traordinary effect on the three childres 
Robert was silent, the color draining out ¢ 
his face; Paul, too, was silent, but his cheels 
grew redder and redder. From Josette’s eyes 
fell one, two tears and then a steady stream 
Cressida sat on the bed and took her gen 
in her arms, murmuring soothing Iittle 
phrases. 

‘““You—you will not go?” faltered Robe 

““No!” It was a shout from Paul. “No! 
He stared at Mrs. Belchamber and ag 
vanced, step by step, toward her. “I know 
who this is. She is the one who came before 
on the station—no?”’ 

“Yes, that’s the one,” admitted N 
Belchamber. **But ——” 

“Then she shall not come,” said 
fiercely. ‘“You will see.’”’ He looked rapidly 
from side to side, seized the pincushion from 
the table beside Josette’s bed, and tore the 
pins out of it passionately. ‘“She will—not 
come—to-take-you,” he ground out, stabs 
bing the velvet anew. See!’ He held the pm 
cushion in a sweeping, dramatic gesture. “] 
have made a charm! A bad charm!” 

““Steady,” said Christopher. 


Tuere’s no need for spells, thank you, 
said Mrs. Belchamber. ** Put that thing down 
and try to behave like an English boy instead 
of Sarah Bernhardt. She won’t come today, i 
she’s got any sense. When this storm breaks 
it’ll wash all the trains off the lines. Go on 
outside, all of you—look what you’ve done te 
that child, who’s supposed to be convalescent 
Go on—out.” She swept out everybody b 
Cressida. 

The party began punctually at four, the 
first excitement being provided by Josette’ 
appearance in a pretty little white frock; the 
next by Mrs. Belchamber’s entrance in 2 
dove-gray creation beneath the usual black 
hat. She assumed command of the proceed! 
ings, welcoming the doctor with an attemp 
at graciousness, running a keen eye ove 
Scotty’s best suit and refusing to allow any 
body to get a close view of the cakes which 
raised above the lesser fare—waited for thei 
candles to be lit, a ceremony which was no 
to be performed until the end of the party 
She kept a keen eye on Christopher; it we 
clear that she was going to allow no adult en 
joyment to mar what had become, somehow 
a purely juvenile entertainment. 

There were occasional rumbles of thunde 
occasional flashes of lightning, but the cont 
pany was too merry to notice them. The rait 
fell, fast and then faster, but the storm 
brought blessed relief from the day’s close 
ness, and everybody felt glad of the coolnes 
that now filled the room. The heaviness of th 
downpour went unheeded as chairs wer 
drawn up to the table and the serious busi 
ness of eating began. 

The ample tea was disposed of and the r 
mains removed; the two birthday cakes sti 
stood, pink-iced, rose-bedecked. It was tim 
for Josette to be going back to bed, and Mrs 
Belchamber called a halt in the proceedings 
she and Cressida would bring up the ices, t 
candles would be lit, and the ceremony © 
cake cutting would begin. 

Scotty accompanied the two ladies down 
stairs—not from gallantry, but in response t 
Mrs. Belchamber’s request to “‘come ans 
make himself useful for a change.” Christo 
pher settled down to play host, and hai 
organized a game of hunt the slipper with on 
of his birthday slippers, when the doo 
opened and Scotty’s head appeared round it 
Something in his expression made Christe 
pher uneasy; he left the others to play, an 
made his way to the door. Scotty drew hi 
out onto the landing. 

“You'd better come down,”’ he said. 

“What for?” 

““Well—someone’s come. Don’t know whc 
but I’ve got an idea it might be Lucy Locket 
the jailer’s daughter—you know, the one wh 
wants to whisk the old girl off.” 

“You mean she came through this storm? 
Christopher asked. 

“Yes, and she looks it too. I’ve put her i 
the big front room.” 

“But she doesn’t want me,’ proteste 
Christopher. ‘‘She’ll want to talk to Mr 
Belchamber.” 



























Vell, she can’t—not just at this mo- 
)’ said Scotty. ‘In the first place, she 
ft to talk to anybody—and you can’t 


1; note in his voice, ““go down and tell 
‘cu’ll produce the Belchamber as soon as 
+ the doctor off and the kids out of the 
1 $he can’t object to that.” 

'f you saw her, how is it that Mrs. Bel- 
ayer didn’t?” 

was going along the passage to the 
in when I saw something at the front 
¢ 30 I went to investigate. And out there, 
F(nough, trying to get in, was this she. 
it I’d gathered who she was, I took her 
{he big room and asked her to wait.’’ 


soman who had borne down upon them 
heir arrival in England. The search had 
¢ long, but it was at an end. They had 
Mrs. Belchamber. 


1 d toward the stairs, but Scotty, putting 
hand, grasped his arm. 

“ome with me—wait a minute.” 

) went into Josette’s room and took from 
t le a small glass. Holding this, he took 
} topher’s arm and led him along the 
1 lor. 

‘Vhere’re we going?” inquired Christo- 


: 

i always keep a bottle of the best, against 
pgencies.”’ Scotty took a bottle of brandy 
6 the cupboard and poured a stiff drink 
tthe glass. ‘“There! Get that down her.” 
re you out of your mind?” asked 
fstopher, staring. ‘Do you expect me to 
2 in with a drink and ——” 

chris, don’t argue. That woman down 
i: needs it. If she doesn’t drink it, she’ll go 
with a fine dose of 
} monia—she’s soaked 
ie skin and her teeth y 
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‘making noises like 
nnets. Go on—get that 
1 her, ask her to wait, 
hen leave the brandy 
0 its beneficial work. 
there’s one more thing. I found out 
t she’s called.” 
ell?” 

der name,” 
cp” 
hristopher went reluctantly toward the 
‘8, passing on the way the overexcited 
, who, tiring of hunting the slipper, was 
gup surplus energy by running up to the 
floor, poising on the broad, polished 
sters and sliding down with out- 
ched arms and terrifying swiftness. It 
a sport normally forbidden, but rules 
> relaxed today. 

See,’ shouted Paul, having climbed to 
top once more. “‘I can fly!”’ he chanted. 
took off in a swift downward rush, an 
sting and dramatic figure. He landed 
1 precision and prepared for another 
mt. “Look!’’ 

hristopher was not looking. He was 
ying, as fast as he could, down to the 
, Where a woman stood at the door of the 
room. She was deathly pale. Christopher 
ed the glass of brandy on the floor and, 
ping forward, was just in time to receive 
s Cubitt’s crumpling form in his arms. 


soldiers. 


said Scotty, “is Miss 


carry her into the room and lay her on 
sofa was the work of a moment. Chris- 
ler went back for the brandy, shut the 
‘carefully, and knelt beside her. He held 
glass to her lips and Miss Cubitt, with a 
ider and a gasp, opened her eyes. 

Don’t try to talk,” said Christopher 
. “Just drink this and you'll be all 


I don’t ... thank you, no... I ——” 
You're wet and cold, and it’s better to 
- yourself a severe chill,” urged Christo- 
. “Please drink this.” 

held the glass and, gulp by gulp, Miss 
itt drank its contents. He watched a 
e color come to her cheeks. 
I’m—I’m——You must forgive me,” 
murmured presently. 

You must forgive us,” corrected Chris- 
ler gently. ““We’ve given you a lot of 
ible, one way and another.” 


Children should have their 
times of being off duty, like 
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No ... no.”’ Miss Cubitt closed her eves 
and in a moment was asleep, 
Christopher walked to the door. He closed 
it behind him so that the sounds from 


went upstairs. 

The company had been assembled round 
the table; the three children, eager and 
breathless, were watching Mrs. Belchamber 
as she drew the two birthday cakes forward 
to be cut. 

“Two knives,” she said. ‘Cressida. 
there’s yours. Here’s the other one—now 
come and stand here,”’ she ordered Christo- 
pher. 


He stood where she pointed, side by side 
with Cressida. Before them, on the table, 
stood the two birthday cakes. Icing, decora- 
tions, candles . . 
his own, over which Paul was tracing a care- 
ful finger. 

Scotty waited until the pieces of cake 
had been taken round. Then he came up to 
Christopher. ‘‘You were a long time,” he 
said. ‘‘Did you have trouble persuading her 
to wait down there?” 

“No. She’s asleep.” 

“Asleep? That'll be the drink you gave 
her. The next thing’ll be to tell the old lady 
she’s here.” 

“Who's 
chamber. 

“Visitor for you,” said Scotty. ‘‘Name 
of Cubitt.” 

“Oh—that detestable creature? Did you 
tell her to go away?” 

“How could we do that?” asked Scotty. 
“You’ve been playing a nice game of come- 
and-get-me, and now she’s come.” 

“Well, tell her to go away again.” 

“You tell her,” invited 
Scotty. 

“Certainly I’ll tell her. 
Where is she?” 

“She’s in the big front 
room,” said Scotty. ““She’s 
asleep.” 

“Asleep!”” Mrs.  Bel- 
chamber’s mouth dropped open in astonish- 
ment. “Are you joking?” 

“Would I dare?”’ asked Scotty. ‘‘She was 
a bit washed out when she arrived.”’ 

“Did she ask for me?” 

“Yes, but I thought we’d give you time 
to get the cake-cutting ceremony over—by 
which time she’d have pulled herself to- 
gether.” 

Mrs. Belchamber gave up the attempt to 
visualize the situation. ‘‘I shall go down. I 
don’t understand a word you're saying.” 

“Tf I were you,” said Christopher, “I’d 
take the doctor down with you. I think she 
must have stumbled coming up the lane 
I saw a bruise on her head, and she didn’t 
seem herself.” 

The doctor, hastily eating the last morsels 
of his cake, announced himself ready to 
accompany Mrs. Belchamber and examine 
the visitor. He made his farewells, con- 
gratulated his host and hostess on the success 
of the party, thanked them and bowed Mrs. 
Belchamber out. 

‘‘Who’s the visitor?’’ asked Cressida. “‘Is 
she the one ——’ 

“Is she that one?”’ Paul had come up and 
was looking up at Scotty eagerly. “I put a 
spell for her—a bad spell.”’ 

“No more spells,” said Cressida. She bent 
over the sleepy Josette and swung her into 
her arms. ‘‘Bed,”’ she said. “Bed for a tired 
girl.” 

Josette made no protest; she allowed her- 
self to be removed, and Robert and Paul fol- 
lowed her, armed with the remainder of the 
crackers. 

“Well, that’s over,” said Scotty, viewing 
the littered table. “Funny about Miss 
Cubitt,’ he said reflectively. “Would you 
have believed, when I first set eyes on—you 
know who I mean—that I would have felt 
a pang at the thought of her leaving? But 
I do. I get a very, very funny feeling—and 
it isn’t relief. It isn’t even—well, what is 
it?’’ he stopped to inquire of Paul. 

“There is a man with a car. An automo- 
bile—outside.”’ 

“Did he say he’d come for Miss Cubitt?’ 


here?”’ demanded Mrs. Bel- 


— RUSKIN. 
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stairs should not disturb the sleeper. He |} 


. and initials. He studied |, 
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Perfect Results... 
Every time! 


It’s no trick at all 
with a Westinghouse 


Americas Leading Roaster 


Extra Capacity for large tur- 
keys, using inset pan as cover. 


Meats stay juicy ... tender... hold their flavor 
when cooked in the Westinghouse Roaster-Oven. 


And there’s no work to it. Thanks to accurate 





thermostat control this Roaster roasts and bakes 
with no attention at all. 

Already more than a million happy owners call 
it “2 sq. ft. of Cooking Magic, cooks everything, 
plugs in anywhere.” 

It’s portable. You can move it out on the porch 
... by the kitchen window... take it with you on 


Fries, Grills, Broils, Toasts, 
with convenient Broiler-Grid. 


picnics to keep food warm. Has set of glass oven- 
ware dishes, exclusive Look-In lid, Lift-Out rack, 
‘Time-Temp Shelf. . 

See this grand Roaster at your Westinghouse 


. all at no extra cost. 


retailer’s. The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Electric Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 


ROASTER-OVEN ONLY$3Q95 


Accessories: Broiler-Grid, $7.95; 
Cabinet, $18.95; Timer, $10.95 plus tax 


Fair Trade Prices subject to change 





Convenient Cabinet, also 
Timer, Broiler-Grid ... optional. 
Give Electric Housewares . . First Choice for every Gift Occasion 

See TV’s New Dramatic Show . 


. . WESTINGHOUSE ‘‘SUMMER THEATER" . . . Every Week 


eee Westinghouse 





Ce 


Toaster tron Mixes 





Refrigerator Dishwasher Laundromat Range 
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“Miss Cubitt—yes.” 

“All right, Paul—go down and tell him 
we'll let her know.” 

Mrs. Belchamber entered the room, dressed 
in her long tweed coat. “‘I’m going to the 
station,” she announced. “I shall put Miss 
Cubitt on her train, and then come back 
in the taxi.” 

“Did the doctor see Miss Cubitt?” 

“He did. He said her nerves were shaky— 
he put it down to the storm and the bump 
she gave her head on the gate. I didn’t dis- 
abuse him.” 

“*Disabuse him?”’ Scotty stared at her, un- 
comprehending. 

Mrs. Belchamber drew on a pair of neat 
black gloves, and then spoke. *‘I knew, when 
I saw her, that there was something peculiar 
about her. When I saw her first, I mean to 
say. I didn’t like her manner at all. But now 
I know what’s the matter with her.” 

**Well—what?”’ inquired Scotty. 

“Drink. You might have been taken in 
with that cow-and-bull story about this and 
that making her feel queer, but as soon as I 
got into the room, I knew what was the mat- 
ter with her. The doctor asked her a few 
questions, and found that she couldn’t re- 
member anything from the time she’d 
opened the gate,until the moment she found 
herself lying on the sofa. I didn’t say a word, 
but I used my nose, and it never deceives me. 
That woman had been drinking.” 

“But look here ” began Scotty anx- 
iously. 

Mrs. Belchamber held up an arresting 
hand. ‘‘ You needn’t fear,” she said acidly. “I 
shall say nothing to anybody. I shall put her 
on the train with a message to the effect that 
I’ve changed my mind about living at Mel- 
hampton. The house is no longer mine, and 
I’ve no wish to interfere with the way in 
which they run it. If they want to employ 
women who can’t get through a gate when 
they see one, it isn’t my affair. I don’t think 
this creature is fit to get herself into a train 
without help, and I don’t want it known that 
somebody who came to visit me went away 
in a state of intoxication. I shall be back 
within the hour.” 

The door closed firmly behind her. 





Christopher lay that night, sleepless. The 
night wore on, and dawn found him tossing 
and still sleepless. He let the morning 
grow older and lay where he was, thinking. 
The sound of movements came to his ears, 
but nobody disturbed him. He heard cautious 
footsteps outside his room, and closed his 
eyes until Robert and Paul, peeping in, had 
closed the door softly and gone away again. 

Presently, when all was quiet, he rose and 
dressed. He found the kitchen empty; his 
coffee and a dish of bacon and eggs were be- 
ing kept warm on the stove. He drank the 
coffee and made his way outside and went in 
the direction of the lane. He drew aside to 
allow a milk van to pass, and heard Scotty’s 
voice hailing him. 

He stopped, but did not go back. “‘I’m 
going for a walk,” he said. 


Scorty came toward him and jerked his 
chin in the direction in which the van had 
disappeared. 

“That chap told me some news,” he said. 

*“Well?”’ Christopher’s tone was short, but 
Scotty did not notice the brusqueness. 

“About Greensleeves. It’s up for sale.” 

Christopher raised his head and stared 
past Scotty at the wooded hill, at the chim- 
neys of Greensleeves seen through the trees. 
He heard himself speaking. ““‘How did he 
know?” 

“Tt’s in the agent’s hands,” said Scotty. 
“The council made him an offer, but he 
turned it down a few days ago. Now they 
think he might have changed his mind—or 
lowered his limit. They think he might —— 
Chris—hey !”’ 

Scotty’s cry went unheard. Christopher 
had begun to run; he had cleared the gate; he 
was in the road, and gaining impetus; he was 
speeding through the grounds and making 
for the house. 

There was no sign of Cressida, and—for 
once—Christopher was thankful. He went 
into the hall and stood still to recover his 
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breath; when Major Gray came in he was 
breathing fast, but evenly. 

“You're an early visitor.’’ The major’s 
voice had all its usual quiet pleasantness. 
“Are you looking for Cressida?”’ 

“No.” Christopher plunged without pre- 
amble. ‘*Scotty tells me you're selling Green- 
sleeves.” 

The major shrugged. “I am. Grenton 
Council made me an offer—at last. They will 
give me a quarter of what it’s worth, but who 
else’ll buy it?” 

“T will,”’ said Christopher. 

He saw, as he said the words, the first un- 
rehearsed expression he had ever seen on 
Major Gray's face. 

Major Gray recovered from his surprise. 
“Why you?” he asked. 

“Why not me?” countered Christopher. 

Major Gray spoke slowly. “I thought— 
once—that first time, that you might make 
an offer, I knew you had the money. Then, 
when I decided to sell, I thought your atti- 
tude had changed—you didn’t look to me as 
keen as you'd been.”’ 

“Why have you decided to sell?”’ 

“For the reasons I gave you the other day. 
I thought I could go on for a bit longer, but 
my credit’s gone. I’m not sorry it’s over, but 
I’m sorry the house is to go. If things had 
been different, I might have had a shot at 
keeping it—somehow, in some way. If I’d 
had a son, there might have been some point 
in it—but Cressida will marry and go away.” 
He paused. ‘‘And that, in effect, is what I 
shall do. Only in reverse order.” 

“What?” 

“T shall go away, and marry.” 

“Marry?” 

Major Gray smiled. “I don’t know why I 
tell you. I’ve never mentioned it to Cressida, 
and you can tell her or keep it to yourself — 
just as you like. There’s been a strong attrac- 
tion taking me abroad for the last few years. 
To Cape Town. I don’t often look into the 
future—it doesn’t do—but, oddly enough, 
whenever I did give a glance ahead, I saw 
nothing about remarrying, But I met an- 
other Annette—Cressida’s mother, you know, 
was Annette—and one way and another, I 
began to see a good deal of her. I tried to 
persuade her to marry me and come to Eng- 
land, but she’s a good businesswoman, and 
she didn’t see any future for us at Green- 
sleeves. She was right. So when the sale goes 
through, I shall go and settle out there and 
hand my capital over to her to look after. I 
like South Africa—as much as I like any 
place for long. But one’s views change. My 
feet are getting heavier than they were. 

“I’m glad Cressida’s going to marry you. If 
you'll take a word of advice, you’ll have one 
more go at trying to get her to marry you 
without that delay she’s determined to im- 
pose—but if she won’t, your best plan would 
be to keep out of the way a bit and see what 
absence does to make her change her mind. 


She doesn’t like London, and, in spite of what 
she says, she doesn’t much like that job she’s 
doing. I have a feeling you'll find her coming 
round sooner than you know.” 

“T hope so,” said Christopher. ‘And now— 
hadn't we better talk about Greensleeves?” 

“You're quite certain you want it?” 

“Quite.” 

“I’m glad. But I want a good price, you 
know.” 

“Name it,”’ said Christopher. 


Mrs. Belchamber settled Josette more 
comfortably on the sofa and tidied away 
some of the toys that had accumulated dur- 
ing her convalescence. Josette watched with 
her usual calm complacency. 

“Please do not take the little doll,”’ she 
said. “I am talking to her.” 

“Oh. Well, there you are, then.’’ Mrs. 
Belchamber handed it over. ‘‘ Now who,” she 
demanded, “broke this nice little paintbox?”’ 

“Nobody broke it,’’ said Josette. 

“Nobody ?”’ 

“No. By mistake, Robert fell onto it when 
he was fighting.” 

“You mean fighting with Paul? What were 
they fighting about?’’ 

“They were fighting because Robert said 
he had more spots, and Paul said no, he had 
more.” 

“But they haven’t got any spots! I looked 
this morning.” 

“Not now. Not this time,” said Josette. 
“The other time when they had spots like 
me.” 

Mrs. Belchamber stared at her. “You 
mean, they had —— Are you trying to say 
that they had measles before? When you 
were in France?” 

SCS im 

“Well, why didn’t they say so? Why didn’t 
they tell us? We’ve all been waiting for them 
to get them.” 

“You can twice,” said Josette. ‘“That is 
what you said. They can have more?”’ 

“They ——”’ Mrs. Belchamber gave an 
exasperated sound, ‘They’re not likely to 
get them a second time at their age. If you’d 
told me, I should have known.” 

With this obvious truth, she swept the sur- 
plus toys into a neat pile and went down- 
stairs, still making sounds of annoyance. 


Over lunch, Christopher said, “I’ve got 
some news.” 

“T knew you had,’’ said Cressida. “‘ You 
look .. . different.” 

“Well, come on,’’ demanded Mrs. Bel- 
chamber. 

“T’ve bought Greensleeves.” 

“You've what?’’ Scotty rose from his 
chair and gave Christopher a tremendous 
thump on the shoulder. “‘Chris, my old son, 
say that again!” 

“All right. I’ve bought Greensleeves,’ 
Christopher repeated. 


‘That isn’t for sale, that’s the one I sit in.’’ 
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“Oh .. . Chris!’’ Cressida’s eyes were 
his, but he could not read her expression, 
“You have bought that house?” ask 
Paul. ‘‘For us to live in?” 

e Yese 

‘Shall we all live in it?” asked Robert, 

“Yes. Are you glad?” 

“TI am glad,” said Robert without hesit 
tion. “I shall be happy.” 

There were exclamations, explanatio, 
suggestions, and a general chorus of congre 
ulation. Cressida’s eyes, at first unreadah 
began to shine and glisten, and Christop} 
did not have to wait for her words. She, 
Robert, was happy. 


On y Mrs. Belchamber made no commer 
and Christopher, after waiting for one of 
usual caustic remarks and hearing no: 
found himself left with a curious feeli: 
which he interpreted as pity for her homele 
state. He wondered whether she had 
any plans, and, if so, what they were. 

He was not left long in doubt. Mrs. RB 
chamber put up a scraggy forefinger as 
prepared to follow Scotty outside after lunc 
and beckoned him to her side. 

“About Greensleeves,” she began at on 
“T’ll make you an offer for the west tow 
I’ll rent it on a yearly basis.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Christoph 
“but ——” 

““We shan’t meet, never fear,’’ swept 
Mrs. Belchamber. ‘‘I don’t want those cl 
dren all over my part of the house. I s 
keep myself to myself, and I hope you'll 
the same.” 

“As a matter of ——” 

“T don’t want to go back to Switzerla 
even if I could get there,’’ proceeded 
Belchamber. ‘‘I like Greensleeves; it’s 
what very few houses have: style.” 

“Yes, but you see, | ——” 

“About servants. I’ve thought that 
out,” said Mrs. Belchamber. ‘‘ There’ 
ple there already—Emile and his w 
that’s two. I shall get Mrs. Garcia to ce 
Shall you be keeping your flat in Londe 

“For the present. But ——” 

“Well, then, your man won’t be availa 
I shall send for my two Swiss maids, ar 
shall keep one and give you the other. 
children will presumably be at boarc 
school soon, and you’ll go up to town ey 
day, or stay up in town during the wee 
there won’t be a great deal except during 
holidays.” 

“I wonder if you’d let me say a few 

“The only thing that remains to be se’ 
is the figure for the rent. We can walk o 
to the house together and decide upon 
exact number of rooms I’m to have, and 
we shall know where we are.” 

“My dear Mrs. ——” 

“T’m glad to have it settled,’ decla 
Mrs. Belchamber, beginning to clear the 
ble. “I wonder if you’d mind going outs 
while I get on with this? I shall work be 
if you’re not here chatting. Take that 
jug out with you, will you, and leave it in 
dairy.” 


\ 


Major Gray left England the day be 
Christopher began the move to Greenslee 
The leave-taking ceremony was brief; C 
sida went up to London to see her father 
and returned the following day to pack 
things preparatory to returning to her w 
No argument from Scotty, no plea f 
Christopher had been able to wring from 
more than a promise to do all she coul 
shake herself free of her fears and m: 
Christopher at once as he wanted her 
Scotty, like Major Gray, felt that abs 
would prove a better weapon than argum' 
Greensleeves, the children and her lo € 
Christopher would all combine to mak« 
irresistible magnet to draw her back. 

“T wish I’d rented this farm, instea 
buying it,” he complained to Christop 
“Then you’d have had to do all the rep 
at no expense to me. You'll buy butter 
eggs and cream and cheese from me, 2 
top prices?’”’ 

“TI suppose so,” said Christopher. “| 
are you going to use the bath for when W 
gone?” 


oy 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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When the sun’s high and you’re dry—‘“‘fresh up”’ with 7-Up! What a 

perfect thirst chaser it is, with or without a cooling ice cream 

‘float”’!* But, more than that, you'll see how 7-Up fits right in with 

your family fun—how it adds its own lively sparkle and cheer to whatever 
your family is doing together. 

And, because 7-Up is so pure...so good ...so wholesome... even 

your youngest children can enjoy it often. That’s why crystal-clear 7-Up 

is the all-family drink. Try chilled 7-Up today! You can get it 

wherever you see those bright 7-Up signs. 
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. . . Beautiful Swim-proof Lips 


Romance-hued liquid colors that take to 
your lips with the idea of staying. Liquid 
Liptone, the miracle ‘lipstick’ at last, that 
can’t smear—and that really won't rub 
off! Makes lips beautiful and keeps them 
beautiful for an extra long time. And the 
shades are lovelier—much lovelier than 
you have ever hoped for! 


Now you can make up your lips before you 
go out—and no matter what you do—or 
whether it be in sdmfight or in moonlight — 
theyll stay divinely red until long after you 





are home again. Sounds impossible, doesn’t 
it? But it is so true. Obviously, this miracle 
couldn't be performed by lipstick made of 
grease, and it isn’t. 


A LIQUID DOES IT: 


a heavenly new liquid, which instantly imparts 


glamorous color . . . in the most ro- 
mantic shades ever! And if 
your lips are given to 
parching in the summer 
sun, Liquid Liptone will 
prevent that, too. All the 
best stores feature Liptone. 
Get yours today. 





liquid liptone 


SEND COUPON for generous Trial Sizes 


i PRINCESS PAT, Dept.187 
2709 S. Wells St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
I enclose 25c, which includes Fed. 
tax, for each shade checked below: 
( Medium—Natural true red—very flattering. 
] Gypsy—Vibrant deep red—ravishing. 
(_) Regal—Glamorous rich burgundy. 
() Orchid—Exotic pink—romantic for evening. 
CL] English Tint—Inviting coral-pink. 
(_] Clear (colorless)—Use over lipstick, smearproofs. 
CHEEKTONE—"’Magic” natural color for cheeks. 
L) 1 English Tint (1) 2 Coral () 3 Deep Cherry 
Miss 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“T need an extra trough. But I have a feel- 
ing that she’ll come over here on bath nights, 
just to B 

“No, she won’t.” 

Scotty’s face cleared. 

“But I tell you what she will do,’”’ went on 
Christopher blandly. ‘‘She’s been consulting 
me—professionally—about putting in a 
bathroom and etceteras.”’ 

“A In my house?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“She can’t,” declared Scotty. “‘She can’t 
do it.” 

“Why not? All she needs is money.” 

“And my consent.” 

““All she needs,” reaffirmed Christopher, 
“is money.” 

The gloom that descended upon Scotty 
lasted until the next day, and was still about 
him when Cressida came over to say good-by. 
He kiSsed her mournfully and watched her 
go into the house to say good-by to Mrs. Bel- 
chamber. Christopher sat at the wheel of the 
car; he was to drive her up to London. 
Scotty’s eyes fell on Cressida’s suitcases at 
the back of the car, and he sighed. “‘We’ll 
just have to pray, Chris, old son. Or these 
two fellows’’—he nodded toward Robert and 
Paul, who were ap- 
proaching the car— 
“these two fellows 
might try a spell.” 

“A spell for what?” 
inquired Robert. 

“To bring Cressida 
back.” 
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Tide Falk 


man, a clean-living man, a man with back- 
ground and money—you don’t wait a year. 
In a year, let me tell you, my overconfident 
young woman, you’ll be looking round for 
him so diligently that you’ll wear yourself 
out in the process—but you won’t find him. 
You won’t, but somebody else will. In a 
month—in a week—your faithful young man 
will be off.” 

“That’s a matter for ——’’ 

“Orr. And I'll tell you exactly where he’ll 
be off to. He’ll be off to his Maisie.” 

“Maisie?” 

‘““Ha. I suppose this is the first you’ve 
heard of any Maisie?” 

oT aS 

“T thought so. I don’t suppose you know 
he was engaged to her? I’ll tell you her full 
name, if you’ll give me a moment. Dobson. 
Hobson. No—Robson. Maisie Robson. Now 
go out there and ask him about Maisie Rob- 
son and watch his face.” 

<7 eet Eo: 

“And I suppose he never mentioned the 
other one? What did you think he did until 
he was twenty-six? Don’t you know any- 
thing about men? He wouldn’t mention 
Elinor to you, naturally.” 

ae p= 

“Elinor something 
to do with a gate. 
Gatesby. Gateson. 
Yes, Gateson. I could 
have told you he 
wasn’t a man to waste 


“Tf she does not 
come back soon, then 
we will put a spell,” 
promised Paul. “‘Can 
we come up the lane 
in the car, Chris-to- 
pher?”’ 

“Yes, if you like. 
What’s Cressida 
doing?”’ 

“She has said good- 
by to Josette, and she 


By R. H. GRENVILLE 


All night we heard the dialogue 
Between the ocean and the stones, 
A tireless talking, like the speech 
Of men with sorrow in their 
bones; 
But whether we who lay awake 
And our dark world were their 
concern, 
Or if they simply talk to pass 
The centuries, we could not 


any time when there 
were women about. 
Now «good-by. I’m 
sorry for you, and if 
I know where to write 
to you, I’ll send you 
a line the first time 
he brings either of his 
women down to 
Greensleeves. I can’t 
do more. Good-by.”’ 

““Good-by,’’ said 
Cressida. 


is saying it now to learn. Mrs. Belchamber 

madame.” adjusted her hat, 

Mrs. Belchamber which had beena little 
: i die. a>. a>. a> a> ae ae 


glanced up somewhat 
impatiently as Cres- 
sida came downstairs after saying good-by 
to Josette. ““I don’t see why you’re wasting 
all this time in saying good-bys,” she said. 
““You’ll be back here in a week or two, to 
arrange about your wedding. I don’t see why 
you have to go away at all. You could have 
sent word to those people you work for, and 
told them you’re being married at once.” 

“But I’m not,” said Cressida. “‘I’m not 
going to be married for a year.” 

If she had suddenly produced an extra 
head, Mrs. Belchamber could not have 
stared at her with greater astonishment. 

““What’s the delay? I thought it was to be 
soon, from what your fiancé said. What does 
he want to wait a year for?” 

‘““He doesn’t. I mean—I asked him to.” 

“‘And why?’ demanded Mrs. Belchamber. 
“‘T don’t believe in long engagements. A lot 
can happen in a year.” 

“I know, but I’d rather wait.” 

“Oh. And that young man out there—is 
he content to wait?” 

““He—he’s agreed to wait.” 


Mrs. BELCHAMBER gave a sound between 
a sneer and a snort. It breathed such open 
contempt blood came to Cressida’s cheeks. 

““Good-by,” she said. “‘I hope we’ll ——’”’ 

*‘A year!’’ snorted Mrs. Belchamber. 
‘“‘That’ll make you twenty-seven.” 

TEES t 

“An age at which most girls show sense, 
if they’re ever going to have any. Who’s go- 
ing to keep an eye on your fiancé during the 
twelve months? Have you thought of that?” 

‘“‘There’s no need to keep an eye on him. 
He e 

It was Mrs. Belchamber’s turn to redden 
with anger. ‘Don’t stand there making 
childish remarks,”’ she requested. ““I put you 
down as a girl with a headpiece, and I don’t 
like to find that you’re like all the other 
flutterheads. When you get a man—a young 





tossed about during 
her speech, and went 
into the big front room. Cressida stood where 
she had left her, in the middle of the kitchen, 
and stared down at the scrubbed, shining 
table. After a while, a faint, amused smile 
touched herlips. Sheturned and walkedslowly 
upstairs to Josette’s room, rumpled Josette’s 
hair absently, and walked to the window. She 
looked out onto the yard and saw the car, 
with the two boys standing near it and Scotty 
leaning against it. As she stood, Scotty 
looked up and saw her, and raised a hand. 

““Hi there, Cress,” he called. 

Christopher got out of the car and looked 
up at her. “Ready?” he asked. 

Cressida looked down at him. She saw his 
tali, strong figure in flannels and a tweed 
jacket; she smiled at him and saw the ex- 
pression in his eyes as he stood looking up at 
her. He was twenty-six, and she was twenty- 
six and their house—she glanced for a mo- 
ment toward Greensleeves—was there, wait- 
ing for them. Here was all she wanted in the 
world—and she was leaving it calmly, de- 
liberately, for a reason that seemed, sud- 
denly, to be no reason at all. 

““Coming?’’ said Christopher. 

She saw him growing hazy, and then dis- 
appearing; she shook her head, whether in 
answer to Christopher’s question, or to 
shake the tears out of her eyes, she never 
afterward knew. When she could see again, 
there was only Scotty looking up at her, a 
puzzled expression on his face. 

“What’s up, Cress? Changed your mind?” 

She might have answered, but an arm—an 
arm in a tweed sleeve—came round her and 
swung her out of sight. Scotty, staring, saw 
Christopher’s face at the window, and the 
expression on it brought a yelp from his lips. 

“‘Chris—isn’t she going?’”’ 

“No,” said Christopher. 

“Has she said so?”’ 

“No,” said Christopher. “But you can 
always tell.” THE END 
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Is Dry Skin 
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for pretty make-up 


Do you long to wear becomin 
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“You heard him,” the man said to Mr. 
j/ssup. “You'll remember that?’ 

“T heard him,” the old man answered. 
“You summer folks up here?”’ 
“Yes,” the man replied, “we have a place 
1 the lake. My name is Rogers. The car is 
“ais year’s model.” 
| “Nice little job,” said Mr. Jessup. ‘Too 
d you smashed it.” — 
“ He smashed it,” Rogers answered roughly. 
_ “Reckon that’s the state police now,”’ the 
-d man answered as the sound of an ap- 
“coaching car reached their ears. “They sure 
ake time.” 

Thaddeus watched the car come to a halt. 


) 


y 
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‘olice officers stepped out. Blue uniforms 
ith shoulder insignia, brass buttons, black 
‘uttees, belts, and guns in holsters. They 
ere tall, head and shoulders over him; mus- 
le and sinew were packed into their heavy 
‘joulders. His eyes wandered to their hands. 
_“What’s happened here?” The senior offi- 
er’s blue eyes were as hard as the line of his 
‘rm jaw. 

' “This man ran into me with his truck as 
ve rounded the curve. He offered to pay for 
he damage. He didn’t want us to call you.” 
’ The officer’s eyes traveled coldly over 
haddeus. ‘‘We’ll take a look at the cars.” 
With his aide, he. examined the damaged 
ar, making notes in a book. Thaddeus stood 
vy, wordlessly. The two men were talking 
‘reely, easily to the officers. There was no 
ear in their voices; they were assured, se- 
fure, almost comradely. Comradely. That 
vas it. They belonged. The officers asked 
hort questions and nodded at the replies. 
They didn’t seem friendly, but it was the 
| iscipline of officers not to seem friendly. 

| “Now, let’s take a look at your truck,”’ the 
oder officer said. 

_ They examined the broken headlight and 
wisted fender, again making notes. The 


alled Rogers talked volubly. 

“The first I knew what was coming was 

yhen I heard a shout,” he said. 

“That was me,” Mr. Jessup confirmed. “I 

saw them heading toward each other and 

<new there was goin’ to be trouble.” 
“What’s your story?” The officer looked 

at Thaddeus through narrowed eyes. 

The question twisted his heart. What 

could he say? ‘‘I was riding along the road, 

inside of me was a song I was going to sing 

o my child. One minute I was happy—the 

qext minute ——” He moistened his dry lips 

with his tongue. 

“Well, what is it?’’ the officer repeated. 

_ Thaddeus forced himself to speak. ‘‘I do 

ot see the car. I hear somebody say some- 

ing loud. And it happens.” 

“How fast were you going?”’ 


AAGAIN Thaddeus moistened his lips. ‘‘I do 
jot know. Not fast. I do not drive fast.”’ 
_“That’s true,” declared Mr. Jessup. ‘‘I see 
im go by every day. He drives pretty slow.” 
unexpected words fell like balm on the 
ars of Thaddeus. 
“But why didn’t you stop when you heard 
crash?” 
That was another question he couldn’t 
er in words they could understand. He 
iid say that when he was frightened, he 
ed to run; that the only escape from 
was flight. Better to keep quiet than 
y that. 
“I stop,” he said, ‘‘I stop after a minute.” 
“Let’s see your license and registration 
rd.” It seemed to Thaddeus that there was 
it as well as command in the order. 
have them.” He reached eagerly into 
$ pocket. ‘‘All my papers are in order. My 
assport is at home. I will get it for you.” 


= 


‘The man in uniform looked sharply at him. 


nis wallet. Besides his money and the 
for the car, it held two snapshots, one 
athi and one of Jan. Kathi, his wife. And 
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A TICKET FOR THADDEUS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Jan, his brother. Jan, whom he loved and 
tried to save. His eyes fell on the black hol- 
ster in the belt of the officer and he closed 
them to shut out the sight as he held out the 
wallet. When he opened them, he saw the 
officer making notes in his book. 

“They are in order? Yes?”’ 

“ They’re O. K.,” the man replied crisply. 
He took out a pad of forms and wrote some- 
thing on it. He tore off the first sheet and 
wrote something on the second, which he also 
tore off. “I’m giving each of you a ticket,” he 
said to Thaddeus and to Rogers. ‘You'll 
appear at the traffic court in the town hall 
tomorrow evening at eight o’clock.’’ He 
turned to Thaddeus, speaking slowly, ‘Do 
you understand? Eight o’clock tomorrow.” 

“You're not giving me a ticket?”’ Rogers 
demanded in surprise. ‘“‘He’s the one who 
was at fault. He admits it. He offered to pay.”’ 

“I want you both there,’ the officer re- 
plied. 


Tue curt command had meaning to Thad- 
deus. Both there, of course. The accuser and 
accused. That’s the way it was done. That 
was the pattern that preceded the night- 
mare. Surely Rogers must know the part he 
would play? The confident informer who 
would weave the net of guilt around his vic- 
tim. The officer knew the rules, just as those 
others in uniform, in belts and holsters and 
puttees, had known the rules. 

“O. K., officer, if that’s the way you want 
it,’ Rogers declared with ill humor. He 
turned to Mr. Jessup. ““Can I count on you 
as a witness? You saw the whole thing.” 

“Sure’’—the old man rubbed his grizzled 
jaw—“‘if you'll come by and get me.” 

Thaddeus looked at him. How little it 
seemed to matter to him that he was going to 
help to destroy a human being. 

“Now, can I go?”’ Thaddeus said to the 
officer. 

“You can go, but don’t forget tomorrow 
night.” 

“IT do not forget,’’ Thaddeus answered. He 
mounted the truck, but had to wait a few 
minutes to still the trembling of his hands 
before he could drive. 

Arrived home, he parked the car in the 
shed which also served as his workshop. 
Carefully he lifted off the chest of drawers 
and placed it next to his workbench. He had 
promised to return it on Thursday. Now he 
must have it done before tomorrow night. 
He must leave nothing undone. 

The kitchen of his house was sunny and 
fragrant with the cleanliness of Kathi’s lov- 
ing hands. There was coffee on the stove. 
Kathi had left lunch for him. The clock 
on the shelf was ticking away. He had al- 
ways liked its sound; it had said words of 
peace and safety to him. Now each tick 
formed the word “fear.” 

He sat down at the table and buried his 
face in his hands. He was glad Kathi was out 
working. At four, he would go and get her. 

He had wanted her to stop working at 
once, when they knew she was going to have 
a child, but she argued that she was strong. 
The money she earned would buy things 
for the baby—clothes, a crib, a play pen, all 
the things she saw in the American homes 
she worked in. A groan escaped him as he 
ruffled his thinning hair with his fingers. It 
was over. Everything was over. Why? It 
had been so good here. They had felt so safe. 

Safety was a mockery and men were fools 
to believe in it. He had felt safe when he 
married Kathi fifteen years ago. They had 
been good, those first few years; without 
those memories he couldn’t have survived 
what happened later. 

Suddenly he wanted to scream. If Kathi 
were here, she would help him. She would 
talk to him, softly, gently, and bring him 
coffee. It had been a long time since it had 
happened, more than a year. A cup of coffee 
would help. 

He pulled himself to his feet and walked to 
the stove with the shambling steps of an id 
man. He waited for the pot to boil, refusing 
to think, refusing to remember. But he 
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wash fine fabrics 
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couldn’t blot out the images that passed like 
a blur before his eyes. Jan, the knock on the 
door, the men in uniform . . . and what came 
later. 

He took out his wallet and looked at the 
faces of the two people he loved most in the 
world. Only one was left to him now. Kathi. 
Jan was dead. 

Jan, younger than he by five years, was a 
reader, a thinker. When the enemy took over 
their land, Thaddeus had accepted the new 
order, the new rules and regulations. But Jan 
had not. His clever mind and hands had 
fashioned the texts of revolt and action. He 
tried to convert Thaddeus, but Thaddeus 
was not a rebel. He had his home, his work, 
his Kathi. It was hard to live under the heel 
of the enemy, but he was not made of the 
stuff of heroes. 

Then Jan came to him late one night to 
say good-by. ‘‘They’ve discovered our press,” 
he said. *‘But we prepared for discovery. In 
three days, if nothing goes wrong, I shall be 
in France.” 

“God keep you safe,” Thaddeus whispered 
and Jan replied, “‘ You too, Tadi.” 

Thaddeus locked the door after him and he 
and Kathi went to bed. For a while they 
talked in fearful whispers and then it came, 
the loud knocking on the door. 

“Open up! Police!” 

Thaddeus opened the door and saw them, 
in black uniforms, black puttees, belts that 
carried guns. Their faces were hard, their 
eyes stony. 

“Where is your brother, Jan Kubaczik?”’ 
a voice demanded. 

“T do not know,” he replied. 

“Search the place,’’ the voice ordered and 
two others in uniform searched, while he and 
Kathi looked on with terrified eyes. They 
found nothing; there was nothing to find. 

“Get into your clothes,”’ the voice ordered 
him. “‘You’re going with us.” 

“No!” Kathi cried. ‘‘ No! He knows noth- 
ing.” 

“We'll see about that.” 

Shaken with sobs, Kathi helped him into 
his clothes. They shoved him out of the room 
and into a car. Above the roar of the starting 
motor, he heard Kathi sobbingly calling his 
name, “Tadi! Tadi!”’ 

They took him to headquarters, and a man 
who lived on the same street declared on 
oath that he had seen Jan entering Thaddeus’ 
house that evening. 

For two nights, always at night, they ques- 
tioned Thaddeus. 

“Where is he? Speak!” 

“T do not know.” 

They tried to make him remember, and 
sometimes he had screamed. But they could 
not make him remember, for he did not 
know. He thanked God that Jan had not told 
him his plans in detail. In pain, he might 
have betrayed him. 


Tue third night, he spoke. It was safe now, 
Jan would be in France. He told them of 
Jan’s visit, the few words he had spoken. 
They did not believe him at first; they tried 
to make him tell them the names of Jan’s 
comrades. But they seemed convinced at last 
that he did not know. 

“Can I go home now?” he asked. 

The man in uniform laughed a sardonic, 
brutal laugh. ““Home? Sure, you’re going 
home. To a fine, comfortable place where 
you'll find a lot of traitors like yourself.” 

He had been a young man when they came 
for him; he was an old man with white hair 
and frightened eyes when liberation came 
after three years. Painfully he made his way 
home, not knowing what he would find. 

Kathi did not know him at first. ‘‘ Tadi,” 
she whispered, and her hands reached out 
to him. “‘Tadi, you’ve come back.” 

“They did not hurt you?”’ he asked, hold- 
ing her close. 

“Only to tell me I would never see you 
again.” 

“Jan? 
Jan?” 

Her tears fell. ‘“‘ Jan is dead. He died fight- 
ing with the maquis in France. He was shot.” 

“Thank God,” he whispered. A man’s 
death, clean, decent, quick, not a slow death 
by tortured inches. 


” he asked. “‘ Has there been word of 
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Later he had said, “‘We will leave this 
country, Kathi. We will go to America.” 

It had taken them two years to manage It. 
There were letters to write to his relatives in 
America, papers to fill out. Finally they had 
all the documents stamped, signed, sealed, 
safe conduct to the new world. 

They landed in New York and their rela- 
tives came to meet them, and helped them 
settle in the country, in the little house where 
Thaddeus could have his workshop and 
Kathi could go out working for neighbors. 

When all arrangements had been made, 
Thaddeus had said to his cousin, ‘Stefan, 
will you take me to the police to report we 
are here? To get our papers so we can stay?”’ 

Stefan laughed. “‘You need no papers in 
America, Thaddeus. You have nothing to do 
with the police.” 

“So?” he had answered, unbelieving, and 
a knot of fear had untied itself in his stomach. 

The bad dreams had started soon after he 
came back to Kathi from that place and they 
had followed him across the ocean. He would 
go to sleep feeling secure and at peace and 
then they would come. He was there again; 
they were coming at him; he cringed again 
from men clothed in uniforms of black or 


| STE ee 
BOMBAST 


b Wide interest in Paris fashions is 
not new. As early as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, craftsmen in the 
French city were setting the pace 
for European dress designers. 
Among the innovations they de- 
vised was that of stuffing shoul- 
ders—sometimes other points—with 
cotton padding. Such padding took 
its name from bombace, Old French 
for “waste cotton.”’ English design- 
ers soon copied the padding, and 
adapted its name as bombast. In 
that form, it came into wide use. 
Then some wit noticed the similar- 
ity between the rhetorical padding 
in a political speech and the cotton 
padding in fashionable gowns of the 
period. As a result, bombast came 
to be applied to all inflated talk. 
— WEBB B. GARRISON. 


gray or brown. He would scream and then 
there was Kathi, standing over him, trying to 
still his trembling. 

“Wake up, Tadi. Wake up.” 

He would sit up in bed, shaken with fear, 
and slowly it would pass. Kathi would make 
coffee for him and they would talk for a while. 

“We are in America, Tadi. We are safe.” 

America was the magic that had finally 
exorcised the nightmares. And then this 
miracle of peace was crowned by Kathi’s 
news that she was going to have a child. 

Now it was gone, the peace, the security, 
the fulfillment. He looked at the paper the 
man in uniform had given him. They did it 
differently here. They didn’t knock at your 
door at night. They gave you a paper. But 
the rest would be the same, a place with walls 
where uniformed men were the masters. 

He thought Kathi must not know until 
after it had happened. The first thing to do 
was to get the car fixed so that she would 
ask no questions when he came to call for 
her that afternoon. 

He went to the garage in the village and 
waited while they fixed the headlight and 
fender. He paid for the job and drove home. 
Then he went into the workshop and began 
working on the chest. He must finish it be- 
fore tomorrow night. 

At four, he called for Kathi. She sat beside 
him, chattering about things that had hap- 
pened while she was at work, but it was her 
voice he heard, not the words. 

At supper, he forced himself to eat, talk, 
act as if all were well. He was glad when they 
turned off the light and went to bed. He lay 
still and tense, listening to Kathi’s quiet 
breathing, listening, he suddenly realized, for 
another sound, a loud knocking on the door. 

He must have fallen asleep, for the next 
thing he knew they were coming at him and 
this time they all wore blue uniforms and 
their faces were those of the one who had 


given him the ticket. He screamed and woke 
to the touch of Kathi’s hand. 

“Tadi, Tadi,” she was saying, “‘wake up. 
You are in America, Tadi. You are safe.” 

A sob of hysterical lapghter rose in his 
throat, but with enormous control he man- 
aged to still it. 

Kathi made him some coffee. She knelt by 
his side, murmuring endearments, as he 
drank it. 

“T do not understand,” she said. “‘So long 
you do not dream and now it comes again. 
Did something frighten you today?” 

“No. No,” he denied. “It just came. But it 
is over now.” 


HE would not let himself fall into sleep, 
into darkness again. He got up and dressed at 
dawn, went into the shed and started work- 
ing on the chest. A few hours later Kathi 
came out to him. 

“But this is crazy, Tadi,”’ she said to him. 
“To start work so early. I was frightened 
when I woke and you were gone.” 

“Tam sorry,” he told her. *‘ But I must de- 
liver the chest tonight.” 

He was grateful for the inspiration which 
gave him that excuse to leave her when he 
had to start on his journey to the terror that 
faced him. He would drive her to her day’s 
work and then he would come back and make 
his preparations. 

“Good-by, Tadi,” she called to him as he 
left her. ““ You come back for me at four.” 

“At four,” he answered. 

Quietly, he let himself into the house. He 
found a small, battered suitcase and packed 
some clean underwear, shirts, socks, a comb 
and brush, a toothbrush and some soap. Per- 
haps they would let him keep these things. 
Part of the horror he so vividly remembered 
were the filth, the vermin, the self-hatred of 
physical uncleanliness. 

The last thing he put in with trembling 
hands was his razor. There was a man, he re- 
membered, who, expecting to be taken, had 
hidden a razor blade under the lining of his 
shoe and he had used it. Others had envied 
him when he was dragged out of the cell, safe 
from further onslaughts. Thaddeus did not 
think he could bring himself to this deliberate 
action, but it would help to know he had 
a razor with him. He took a blade out of 
the package on the shelf and, taking off 
his shoe, lifted the lining and placed it 
underneath. 

A letter to Kathi was the next thing. He 
sat down with pencil and paper, forming the 
words to tell her of his crime, of his arrest, of 
his love. She must get in touch with his rela- 
tives; they would keep her and the child un- 
til she was strong enough to work again. She 
must be brave and take care of herself and 
the child until he came back to them. 

He stopped as these words wrote them- 
selves without his will or intention. Until he 
came back. That’s what he had written. 

He stood up and began pacing the room, 
feeling the touch of the blade against his foot. 
Then he sat down, took off his shoe and re- 
moved the sliver of steel. He went outside the 
kitchen door and heeled it into the earth. He 
was coming back. Whatever happened, 
whatever they did to him, he was coming 
back someday to Kathi and his child. 

He emptied his wallet of the few bills it 
held and put them with the letter on the 
pillow under the counterpane where she 
would find them that night. 

He picked up the suitcase and carried it 
out to the truck. Then he went to work on 
the chest of drawers. He worked steadily and 
when he finished it, he placed it, too, in the 
truck. 

At four, he brought Kathi home. As she 
went about preparing their evening meal, he 
filled his eyes with her, with things to re- 
member in the days and nights to come. He 
could swallow little of the food she placed be- 
fore him. 

“You are sick, Tadi,” she said, her face 
soft with concern. “It is better you do not go 
out tonight. You can deliver the chest to- 
morrow.” 

“Tt must be tonight,’’ he declared. “‘It is 
important. I have promised.” 

“‘T do not like it,”’ she said. “‘ Never before 
do you leave me at night.” 
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“You are not a to ealone?” 

her without thi ee i 

“Afraid? Here? ‘she replied. Mente estic 
so confident, was an answer in itself. 

He started the car and remembered tl 
starting of another car, on another 
““Good-by, Kathi,” he whispered to hi 
““Good-by, my dearest.” 

He stopped at Mrs. Preston’s and left th 
chest. Then, carefully, he made his way along 
the darkening road to keep his appointment 

There were several cars in front of the 
town hall and he parked behind them. Hi 
got down, removed his suitcase from the 
truck and, carrying it, went up the steps of 
the building. Aman directed him to the co! 
room. He heard voices as he neared the open 
door, confident, assured, the sound of mi 
who knew no fear. With thudding heart 
walked in. They were all there: Rogers and 
his friend, handsomely clothed; Mr. Jessu 
and three men with familiar faces whom 
could not place by name. No, they weren’t 
there. The one, the important one in uniform 
was missing. 

It seemed to him that a hush fell as he | 
came forward. He said to one of the men 
whose faces were familiar, ‘I am Thaddeus 
Kubaczik.” 

The man smiled. ‘Yes, Mr. Kubaczik,” | 
he said. ‘‘ We're all here now, except Sergeant | 
Reynolds. He should be here any minute.” ul 

He motioned to a chair and Thaddeus sank 
into it, placing his suitcase on the floor beside 
him. There was the sound of footsteps at the 
door and he, in blue, with brass buttons, with 
black puttees, with belt and gun, entered. 
Thaddeus felt the cold sweat pour over him, | | 
and he took out his handkerchief and wiped | 
his brow. ~ 

“We can start now,” the man who had 
spoken to Thaddeus said. ‘‘Mr. Rogers, will 
you sit down, please, next to Mr. Kubaczik.” 

Rogers smiled confidently. 

The three men sat down behind a table 
on a platform. 

“Mr. Rogers, Mr. Kubaczik, you are nowt 
before the court,”’ the one who seemed to be | 
in command said. He addressed himself to 
Mr. Rogers. ‘This is a small town. We have 
no police department. We depend on the | 
state police to take care of us. The judges in” 
this court are members of the community, 
appointed to this office—Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Nelson and myself. We administer the law.” 

“That’s O.K. by me,” said Rogers, settling | . 
down comfortably in his chair. 

“Fine. We'll begin with you. Will yo 
please take the oath. Do you swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but. 
the truth, so help you God?” 

“Tidoys 

“Tell us what happened.” | 

Sitting tense in his chair, Thaddeus heard) 
the story again. The man was telling the 
truth; they were coming around a curve 
there was a crash, he, Thaddeus, didn’t stop) 
and when he did, he admitted his guilt and 
offered to pay for the damage. The man 
spoke easily, fluently. Sometimes in words 
meaningless to Thaddeus in sound, but not 
in sense. When he finished, the judge 
turned. 

“Mr. Kubaczik, will you please take the 
oath. Do you swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, s 
help you God?” 

“I..do;s he whispered between dry lips 

“Now tell us your version of the accident.” 

The word ‘‘version’’ confused him. He 
hesitated, not daring to ask to have it ex 
plained. 4 

“Do you plead guilty to the charges ; 
by Mr. Rogers?” he heard the judge say) 
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Tuat was it. They were asking him t 
confess. He should have recognized the pat 

tern. He answered without raising his eye 
to the speaker. ‘a 
“Yes. Iam guilty. I confess.” 
Rogers gave a short laugh. H 
“That being the case,” he heard the judg) 
say ... and then there was an interruption’ 
He, in uniform, who had been sitting at t 
side of the room, strode forward. Thad 
could feel the gun pressing against his shou! 
der, the blue sleeve brushing his cheek. I 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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Before —sagging breasts, flabby flesh, 
“tired’”’ back following the second baby up- 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
was coming now, the thing of his nightmares. 
He braced himself for what was to happen. 

“Your honor, Mr. Martin, I wish to 
present my testimony.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem necessary, Sergeant 
Reynolds. Mr. Kubaczik admits he’s guilty. 
What more is there to say?” 

“Plenty,” he answered, and Thaddeus 
held his breath as he saw the hand rise and 
come to rest on the holster of his gun. “This 
man, Kubaczik, is guilty of not stopping, 
but he was not responsible for the accident. 
It was Rogers’ car which was not keeping 
to its side of the road. It was Rogers who 
was speeding.” 

“I protest, your honor,” Rogers called 
out. “This man admits his guilt. I have a 
witness here who heard him offer to pay.” 
He turned to Mr. Jessup, who was sitting in 
a chair behind him. “You did hear him say 
that, Mr. Jessup, didn’t you?” 

“That I did,” Thaddeus heard the old 
man say. “ Downright foolish, I call it. The 
accident frightened him clear out of his wits.” 

Thaddeus was swept by a confusion of 
emotions as the holster again brushed his 
shoulder. 

“Your honor,” the man in uniform said, 
“T wish to continue my testimony.” 

“Proceed.” 

““We examined the tire marks of the two 
cars approaching the spot where the acci- 
dent occurred, and going from it. Rogers’ 
car was well over the center of the road 
before it hit the truck and when it hit the 
truck. It was going at a speed of over forty 
miles an hour around a dangerous curve.” 

“How do you figure that out? You weren’t 
there to clock it,’’ Rogers demanded angrily. 

“T presume you put the brakes on when 
the crash came?”’ the officer asked. 

“Certainly I did. He didn’t. He kept on 
going.” 

“That’s right,” said he in uniform. “It 
took you over a hundred and fifty feet to 
come to a stop when you braked. We meas- 
ured it. That means you were going over 
forty miles an hour. I don’t know if you 
realize it, but we can tell the speed of a car 
by the distance it takes to come to a stop 
after the brakes are put on. Mr. Kubaczik, 
here,” the voice went on, “did not brake the 
car at once. Nevertheless, he was only a 
hundred and ten feet away from the spot of 
the crash when he stopped. I should judge he 
was going about twenty miles an hour and 
he was well on his side of the road.” 

“This is preposterous!’’ Rogers declared. 
“You can see by the damage done ——’”’ 

“In addition,” the voice in uniform con- 
tinued, “‘let me say that we have looked 
up the driving records of both these men. 
Mr. Rogers has had three convictions for 
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but is not expelled. A missed labor is where 
the pregnancy goes on to term and then the 
fetus dies. In both cases there are likely to be 
some contractions which cease after a time, 
and nothing happens. A missed abortion may 
be retained for weeks, or even months.” 

“T should think the woman herself would 
realize that something was wrong.” 

“She might, but sometimes the mother will 
carry on for a considerable period of time, 
believing that all is well. I remember a few 
years ago, a case came to me which had been 
admitted to a small private hospital, believ- 
ing she was in labor. There someone inattend- 
ance claimed to have counted the rate of 
the fetal heart—at least he charted it along 
with the rest of an examination which pur- 
ported to produce normal findings. When 
nothing happened after three days this pa- 
tient discharged her doctor and left the hos- 
pital, and it was shortly after that when she 
came under my attention. Examination 
showed the uterus to be barely the size of a 
three months’ pregnancy. I had difficulty in 
making her believe it, but with the aid of 
X-ray pictures it was done.” 

“And her baby was dead then?” Mrs. 
Doe asked. 
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hie: 


speeding during the past year. There arel } 
convictions of any kind for Mr. Kubaezi § 

Thaddeus reached out in a blind mag). 
ment as the officer stepped back. Everyth J. 
that was happening was against all rem 
bered rule and regulation. Mr. Martin 
speaking, and this time Thaddeus raised 
head the better to hear and understand. 

““Gentlemen,’”’ Mr. Martin was say 
“according to the testimony of Serge 
Reynolds, you were both guilty of traffic 
lations: Mr. Rogers for speeding and driy 
in the center of the road; Mr. Kubaczik 
not stopping. I fine Mr. Rogers ten do 
Mr. Kubaczik, two.” 

Rogers started to protest, thought be 
of it, paid his fine and marched out of 
room. Thaddeus, his heart surging y 
unbelievable happiness, reached for his ¢ 
money and then he remembered. He had 
it all for Kathi. He turned and his eyes 
those of Mr. Jessup, who was watching |] 
with a pleased grin. 

“Please, Mr. Jessup, do you have 
dollars? I leave my money at home.” 

“Sure.” The old man brought ou 
crumpled dollar bill and counted out the 
in change. “I was waitin’ to ask you to ¢ 
me a lift home.” 

“With pleasure,” said Thaddeus. “ 
you,” he said to the three men as he han 
over the money. He wanted to say mo 
them, but where could he find the word 
any language to tell them what he wi 
“Thank you,” he repeated. 

Picking up his suitcase, he followed 
Jessup out of the room. 

“You figurin’ on taking a trip?” the 
man asked him as he looked down at 
grip. 

“No,” said Thaddeus, “I take no n 
trips. I stay here always.” 

They walked down the wide steps 0: 
town hall together. At the curb, next to 
car, stood Sergeant Reynolds, the mai 
uniform, the man in brass buttons and 
and holster. Thaddeus straightened 
shoulders and a long sigh, freeing him of 
and terror and evil dreams, escaped his 
He walked over to him and touched hi 
the arm. 

“Sergeant Reynolds,” he said, and 
voice was husky with grateful tears uns! 
“T must thank you. I do not know hoy 
thank you.” 

“That’s O.K., Kubaczik,”’ he replied, 
there was a smile on his face, a boyish s 
that showed embarrassment at being tha 
“But don’t ever run again. There’s no 
to be afraid of.” 

“No,” said Thaddeus tremulously, fi 
his eyes with the strength and power o 
man, with his marks of office, of protec 
“No. There is nothing to be afraid 



















































“Tt had died sometime during the t 
month, but so strong was the faculty of a 
suggestion in this patient that she had in 
ined feeling the baby move over a perio 
six months, while her entire uterus 
scarcely the size of my fist. Of course 
was a most unusual incident. Most case 
missed abortion present some sympto 
fever and malaise, due to the absorptio 
the degenerating products of concept 
These symptoms are even more likel) 
occur in the event that the accident hapj 
when pregnancy is further advanced.” 

“How can you tell you are dealing © 
such a case? I should think it would be 

“Sometimes it is. It may be necessé 
observe the patient over a consider 
period in order to make certain that 
uterus is not growing. The symptoms of f 
and malaise are significant. When it com 
late pregnancy, absence of heart soun¢ 
suggestive of death of the fetus. A negé 
A-Z test is the same, but is not absol 
diagnostic, since a positive reaction 
persist for some time after the death of 
fetus. X ray is the best evidence, for it 
show certain signs in the bones of the | 
which are unmistakable.” 


: 


“What can you do for such a patient ?”’ 
‘When we are satisfied of the correctness 
yr diagnosis, the treatment is obvious— 
ipty the uterus before the patient becomes 
> toxic from absorptive products. The 
Jef danger is from hemorrhage and infec- 
and this may be considerable. Up to the 
4-1 month it is much easier to accomplish 
4), afterward. An early pregnancy of this 
') is handled something like an incomplete 
yytion. When it comes to one more ad- 
ved, the proposition becomes much more 
res I'll give you some idea of what we 
; 


CD tT 


1 1d do because it will answer the question 
yi asked a few minutes ago in regard to 
yng overdue a matter of weeks with no 
4s of labor impending. The two conditions 
‘ld be handled in much the same manner 
4) the treatment would consist of inducing 
4r. Of course, the first step would be to 
}; you in the hospital—that goes without 

n eae 
. “Naturally.” 

‘The next thing would be to try to bring 
abor without the use of instruments, be- 
se by so doing the chance of infection 
jild be lessened. There are a number of 
j gs that might be effectual in accomplish- 
} this, though certain of them might be 
i yned upon because of ill effects upon the 
is. Naturally, if the fetus were dead, that 
) ction could be forgotten. There are some 
yy powerful medicaments which may be 
: 2 only in infinitesimal, frequently re- 
sted doses. We’d make more than one 
{-mpt by one of these methods, if the first 
e unsuccessful. 

If medical means of induction failed, 
t nwe’d have totry something more radical. 
Nrely rupturing the sac might do the trick, 
in the event of its failure, there would be 
reasing danger of infection with every day 
iit delivery was not consummated. Intro- 
d ng packing into the cervix might start 
Urine contractions in due course of time, 
C then there would be even more danger of 
lection. A sterile rubber tube the size of 
’s finger introduced between the sac and 
| uterine wall would be a particularly good 
ant. Then there are rubber balloons in a 
ies of various sizes devised for this pur- 
pe, and these may be pumped full of sterile 
yter after their introduction.” 








, 

Joctors seem to think of everything. 
Et suppose all the things you’ve mentioned 
c ed?” 
| Wel, we’d be up against it, but not 
smped. A certain vaginal operation has 
En devised for just such a contingency. We 
vuld resort to this, if necessary.” 

‘It does me good to hear you say that. I 
G1't believe there is any emergency in the 
Weld that can stump a modern doctor.” 

Tt does me good to hear you say thal, but 
[re have been times when I felt pretty 
Pnble, and I think any honest doctor would 
s the same thing. Did I ever tell you what 
f ibroise Paré once said when complimented 
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upon a surgical cure? ‘J only dressed his 
wounds, God cured him.’ Well, we ought to 
have some craftsmanship—we have the accu- 
mulated knowledge of the ages in our li- 
braries, plus the facilities of modern research. 
However, no more patting on the back, 
please. Let’s get down to cases. I hope I 
haven’t made a mistake, all these months, 
in packing you so full of information that 
you will have misgivings over the significance 
of every gas pain you might experience, as 
well as make a nuisance of yourself to your 
doctor, your nurses and your family.” 


No, Doctor, I’m awfully glad I was able 
to persuade you to talk to me the way you 
have. Doctor! What are you laughing at?” 

“TI didn’t mean to laugh. It was what you 
just said.”’ 

“What did I say? That I was glad I had 
been able to persuade—oh, you mean I didn’t 
persuade you? That you were just leading 
me on?” 

“Something like that. You see, I have a 
theory that if we could remove some of the 
mystery of childbirth—do away with the 
old wives’ tales and substitute facts—we 
would succeed in eliminating most of the 
fear as well, at least in the minds of intelli- 
gent women. Having removed the fear, the 
approaching adventure, entered upon with a 
tranquil and confident mind, should be in- 
finitely easier and the physical results equally 
beneficial.”’ 

“Why, of course. I’m not a bit afraid, now 
that I have an idea of what I have to go 
through. I know I’m going to be watched and 
supervised and coached every minute of the 
time. I know my pains are going to be soothed, 
and when I go to sleep it will be with confi- 
dence because I shall know just what is going 
to happen until I wake.” 

“You’re making a pretty good case of it, 
Mrs. Doe. Now remember, call my office 
as soon as you are satisfied that your pains 
are lasting and not imaginary, and go to the 
hospital immediately.” 

“T will. Are there any special things I 
should take with me?” 

“Just your toilet articles, slippers and 
dressing gown.” 

“Nightgowns, Doctor?’’ 

“You can have them brought afterward. 
They'll prefer you to wear the hospital 
gowns the first day or two, anyhow.”’ 

“How about the baby’s things?”’ 

“You can have them brought later too.”’ 

“And you want me here next week, if I 
haven’t called you before that?”’ 

“By all means.” 

“All right, then. Good-by, Doctor. Oh— 
and do you know one thing, Doctor? I think 
someone ought to write all those things 
you’ve told me into a book, so other women 
can read about them and become reassured, 
the way I have.” 

“Um! I’ve thought of that. I’ll take it 
under consideration, and sometime in the 
future—perhaps I will.” THE END 


oes 


Ane 


: 4 SRG 
“And in a few years they won’t speak to us without an introduction! 
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You, too, could be more 


charming, attractive, popular 


Know This Secret of Summer Charm: 


@ Odo-Ro-No is the only deodorant guaranteed to stop perspiration 
and odor for 24 hours or double your money back.* 


@ No other deodorant is so harmless to fabrics. 
@ No other deodorant is safer for skin. 
*Double your money back if you aren't satisfied that new 


Odo-Ro-No is the best deodorant you’e ever used. Just 
; return unused portion to Northam Warren, New York. 


New! 
QDO-RO-NO 


CREAM or SPRAY 


Greener 
GUARANTEED Full 24 Hour Protection 


| alent 


Find Tips Like These 


In This Amazing Book: 
12 questions to ask yourself 
about your charm 
e 


SEND FOR 






. How to be your real self . Secrets 1 
: How to talk to a date LSA pa , 
ee iM 
~- a Some tricks for forgetting Lee 4 | 


self-consciousness 





. 
: So written under the direction of 
y. Laraine Day 


Get this wonderful book now — pre- 
pared for you under the direction of 
lovely Laraine Day, star of screen, 
radio, and TV. Regular $1.00 edition, 
it’s yours for only 15¢ (to cover post- 


NortHAM WARREN, Box No. 1500, Dept. A, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


I enclose 15¢ in coin (to cover postage and handling) 

and the word “Odo-Ro-No” from the cardboard con- 

tainer of an Odo-Ro-No Spray or Cream package, for 

which send me the new book—*7 Secrets of Popularity.” 
( Offer good for limited time only. ) 








age and handling) . . . see the coupon. Name. 

Tt gives dozens of valuable tips that 

will help fill up your date book, make Address 

you happier, more popular—all in one 

book for the first time! Clip the coupon , 
now! City State 





































Sunday drivers drop in? Dazzle ’em with “peaches ’n 
oo cream” cake! (Upper left.) Whisk up a feather-light yellow 
, cake,* tender and high, the way Swans Down “high-ratio” 
¥ Instant Mix makes it! Heap individual squares with ice 

. cream and fresh peaches! 


:” ““Mom says | c’n have a party!” Festive fare—‘‘double 
4, ' feature” cupcakes* with tinted frosting plus gaily-striped 
3 pep’mint candies! (Upper right.) Swans Down Mixes make 
i 5 ‘ 4, every cake a party for mothers, they’re so easy! 


a, “Snow White and Rose Red.” Fairest of all, superfine 

q white cake* from the magic-making new “high-ratio”’ Swans 

: Down Instant Mix! (Center.) Add fluffy white frosting and 
rosy berries to set off its luxurious loveliness. 


*See easy recipe on box 


“Tall, dark and handsome!” That’s the kind of layer cake* you 
get every time from Swans Down Devil’s Food Mix! (Left center.) 
Extra-delicious, that lush, chocolaty flavor! Try it with rich mocha 
frosting. You'll thank your lucky stars for such a wonder-mix! 





“Let's Have a Picnic!” Let’s bring along a cake everyone will “oh” 
and “ah” about!—a spice cake,* good as only Swans Down Instant 
Cake Mix could make it! (Lower left.) Bake in 9x9x2-inch pan. Final 
fillip—lemon-tangy butter frosting! Better double this recipe! 


“The good ol’ summertime.”’ Essence of summer, ice cream and 
cake! (Lower right.) A treat to remember, fudge nut cake,* made from 
Swans Down Devil’s Food Mix! It really rates raves! Cut man-size 


squares—everyone loves Swans Down’s deep, rich chocolaty flavor! 


L\ 


The only mixes that make cakes “Swans Down good"! 
INSTANT CAKE MIX - DEVILS FOOD MIX - 


the new “‘high-ratio”’ mix for with that super chocolate 
higher, finer cakes! richness! 


‘See easy recipe on box 
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“What makes them act like 
such little demons?” At times 
Algy’s daily struggle with 3 
small supercharged dynamos 
‘ seems practically hopeless. 


of the problem,” in the opinion of ex- 
Dr. Leslie B. Hohman, “‘is that there are 
» such active children between two and 
years of age—a handful even with well- 
iplined children, which these are not!” 


_ Dear Ladies’ Home Journal: | have been watching 
your How America Lives articles for years to see if 
you ve ever come across another family like ours. So 
far, I don’t believe you have. 

I seem to have everything that anyone would want 
(with the exception of freedom from money worries) 
and yet I’m tense and cranky and a good example of 
everything a mother shouldn't be. ipetead of enjoying 
each day and each event, I find myself looking for- 
ward to evening, the peace and quiet and freedom 
to pursue pleasures of my own choosing, although 
even in the*evening there seems to be enough 
work left over that I can’t do with the children 
around in the daytime that it’s bedtime before I can 
have any fun—fun being reading, knitting, making 
a scrapbook of seldom-used recipes, or a garden 
serapbook, or painting. 

The children are two, three and five years old, re- 
quire constant watching, and get what seems to me an 
unfair amount of nagging, ine spanking and 
shouting from me—and they shout right back. After 
a certain length of time I simply go to pieces for a 
few minutes—then the cycle begins again. Does a 
girl just simply live through this horrible stage when 
her children are shouting, destructive, ele dient ab- 
origines and finally become a calm, mature individual, 
or does she remain a shrew? Is it something temporary 

"or permanent? A psychiatrist might help, but would be 
too much of a luxury. 


j 
Fy 
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By Betty Hannah Hoffman 


I can see now why marriage courses should be urged 
so strongly. I was prepared for many things in school, 
but not for the idiosyncrasies of small children. I was 
taught how to get along with them or how to 
sacrifice so much of my time and so many of my de- 
sires, willingly, 
everything that must be done for both children anda 
home without becoming frustrated and cross about the 


never 


for them. I was not taught how to do 


insuperable quantity of work and thought involved. 


Of course my children are aga tees beautiful 
and smart—and I love and enjoy them, but wish I had 
time to be anicer mommy and didn’t let them get under 
my skin. The oldest is a girl; the two others are boys. 

Those are some of my burdens. One of my largest 
worries is that my attitudes will be reflected in “he 
children as they grow. Sincerely, 


MRS. A. J. PETERSON 


NTO the Journat mailbox recently came let- 
ters from two mothers who do all their own 
The first letter, 
quoted above, was a cry for help from an Akron, 
Ohio, 


by the insuperable amount of work and thought 


housework and child care. 


housewife who finds herself “frustrated 


in raising a family; the second house- 


‘My work is always caught up, and 


involved” 
wite claims, 
my. house is always spick-and-span.”’ 


ee aed! 
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Meet the baffled mother of three under-five-year-olds, 
Annie Lee (Algy) Peterson, of Akron, Ohio. 


This month the JOURNAL brings you the story 
of the harassed housewife who never has a min- 
ute 


to herself; next month we will visit the 


young mother who says she has “‘lots of time to 
read all the latest books and magazines, see all 
the good movies, gallivant about in the car, and 
take an hour’s nap every afternoon.” 

The JouRNAL presents these two families with 
the hope of striking a sympathetic response in 
millions of young mothers who are doing their 


wile, 





best to play a variety of conflicting roles 
mother, housemaid, civic doer, and loving com- 
panion to their husbands—and above all, to in- 
still attitudes of confidence and well-being in 
their children in these bewildering and deeply 
fearful times. 

The first letter came from Mrs. Andrew Peter- 
son, of 227 North Revere Road, Akron, Ohio, 
mother of three. 

Annie Lee (Algy) Peterson, twenty-nine years 


old, 


smile. She is far from being a sharp-tongued 


is a rangy brunette with a shy, attractive 


shrew; her gentle nature cringes from the con- 


stant fighting and bickering which fill her day. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MYRON DAVIS 


pA 








To a question. “Does everything around here Child-guidance clinic confirmed Winkie’s belligerence as “a A paper bag becomes prize of battle between 

have to be broken?” five-year-old Winkie’s bid for attention, jealousy of younger brothers.” Kindergar- Frankie and Larry. “What I want most is for them 

cheerful answer—‘Either broken or spilled.” ten teacher reports her “eager. co-operative, enthusiastic.” to be tolerant, normal. well-adjusted little people.” ° 
| 
1 
! 
| 
: 
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Algy (a childhood nickname derived from her initials, A. L. G., for Annie Lee i 


5 35-vear-old Andrew Peterson works for Goodvear Aircraft in Guinther) is a daughter of one of Ohio’s prominent attorneys, Robert Guinther, yas 
hat alle for a lot of travel he’s hr e « ly 32 iahte ae . Fae >? i : : — r “4 te . 
1 job that calls for a lot of travel home only o night whose big Tudor house is only five minutes’ drive from the Petersons’ home in the ri 
; ver L *? he eS a ot eds - ; 
out of 7. “I love my job.” he says. “But it’s a tough one. 


attractive Akron suburb of Fairlawn. Algy and her younger sister Kitty both 





showed creative tendencies at an early age, and these were lovingly encouraged by 
their parents. (Kitty is now Woman’s Program Director for station WAKR, an 
ABC affiliate in Akron.) Mrs. Guinther, a softly pretty, bright blue-eyed woman 
with a music degree from Lexington Ladies’ College, Missouri, was a church i 
organist for many years and is a leader of Akron’s Tuesday Musical Club. 

Algy has always loved poetry, music, painting and literature: lessons in tennis, 
riding and swimming never succeeded in getting her nose away from a book or a 
paint board for very long. In an autobiography she wrote in high school she re- 


marked about summer camp in Michigan, “‘T liked to be in the water but was not 








Hobbies: squash, ¥ 


In charge of his company’s business relationships with all branches 
of defense, Andy’s in Washington a good deal, but job has taken on the house or la 
him to Alaska, Key West—plus a B-29 flight over the North Pole. First job (age 12) a 
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A favorite toy gets tossed into 
the fire—result, explosive 
tears. “At least we don’t have 
silent, withdrawn children. | 


shout, they shout right back.” 








The Petersons’ modern 6-room, 2-bath house “gives us the 


space we need,” is being finished “bit by bit” in spare time. 





Frankie. 3(“a wonder with 


shy (‘an inferiority complex conquered me at 11”), soft- 
poken by nature, Algy’s deepest concern is the effect con- 
tant bickering may have on children’s future attitude. 


mechanical gadgets”). is 
currently most destructive 
of the children, heads for 
the horizon if let out alone. 


ery proficient in swimming and had a fear of the diving board. | was somewhat 
i of riding because a camp horse ran away with me.” A few pages later she 
rote, “I should like better than anything to design stage and screen costumes. If I 
fail to reach that goal, I should like to establish a smart dress shop in the suburb of 
an important city. Meanwhile I shall be eternally working and practicing so that 
whatever I do will be well done.” 

Algy graduated ninth in her class of over two hundred from West High School, 
and continued to get honor grades throughout her college years at Wooster College, 
Ohio, and Syracuse University, where she was sufficiently outstanding in fine arts 
to be invited back as a member of the faculty. Instead, she went to work for one of 
Akron’s biggest department stores, first doing fashion art work, then copy writing 
and editing the store’s magazine for servicemen. Six years ago she married Andrew 

_ Peterson. 
| Andy works in the sales-and-research department of Goodyear Aircraft in Akron. 
) He is a clean-cut, solidly built, rather earnest person of 35, who first demonstrated 


his business acumen in running a paper route in Columbus, Ohio, his home town, 


‘SA psychiatrist might 
help.” Dr. Hohman: sa 
found the problem in no 
sense abnormal—active 
children poorly trained.” 


Wide-windowed house overlooks a country club. Andy may 
play golf after work or, if it’s late, try a few practice shots. 


At. 
ne | seata nas 






Algy feels the children miss a warm, close relationship with their 


jpute—meant rising ionsh the 
(0 a.m. “It was good father, also wishes he might take a hand with the discipline. But Ant y 
ing up the kids has to be her job. 


is at : ‘TD * 
ie, Andy says now. believes “I’m away so much, bringi 

















“Happiness is based on service,” Andy 
feels. ‘When you take on a family you 
really have a chance to be happy.” He 
lauds Algy’s success at managing house- 
heavy (payments $190 a month) budget. 





“T was never attracted to the cocktail- 
lounge type,” Andy says. “‘Algy’s loyal, 
companionable, has an excellent dispo-— 
sition. Looks may or may not last, but 


. . cs you live with a disposition forever.” — 
ne ey nartinn ~« e. — . : - ale oe 
<S Citic hw pia hd ‘ sw 4 Se SEED ei eel 





at the age of 12. Since it was a morning paper, and the rule of the outfit was that 
papers had to be on the subscribers’ doorsteps by 6 A.M., Andy was forced to rise 
at 4:30 A.M. His father, who is manager of the engineering division of Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co., considered the Sunday papers too heavy for young Andy to lug 
about, so uncomplainingly sacrificed his only morning of leisure to drive Andy 
about his route. He also did this on rainy days. Finally, Andy’s father relates with 
a chuckle, his son would frequently appear at his bedside at 4:30 saying, ““Dad, it 
looks like rain today.” 

On Saturdays, young Andy collected his week’s pay at the newspaper office. 
“This was the day,” he relates. “First I would go over to the Y for a swim, then, 
with a gang, eat a lunch of root beer and wieners at the five-and-ten. I always 


bought a new ten-cent tie for the following week. (Continued on Page 116) 
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x ae Firecracker serving dish created 
ys vee | ‘4 in San Diego especially for 
ea Breast-0* Chicken tuna. 


LOOK IN-it’s loaded with the best o’eatin’.. a 
delicious sandwich spread made o’ Breast- 0° Chicken tuna 
...and your grocers good, crisp, garden- fresh vegetables. Breast-0-Chicken 
is young, tenda’ tuna - light in color, delicate in flavor, solid in texture - 
premium tuna... yet it costs you no more. Tomorrow - reach for that 
handsome Breast-0-Chicken label. Do it and celebrate ! 


R 
ceMENT OR 4 REFUND OF 


» 4o, 
© Guaranteed by © 
Giood Housekeeping 
Fy, ~ 


N 
OAS apvertiseD WSS 


MeN psd” 


Cte 


INA atlas re prand that brings you only the 


o’ tuna 


©1951 by Westgate-Sun Harbor Company 


sy 


FE: for the best 0’ tuna dishes use 5 

ir favorite recipe and Breast-0°Chicken. 

/te for our FREE recipe book, too. 7 F 
higate-Sun Harbor Company, Dept. J 16 vy 
5 Bay Front, San Diego 12, California. wae 
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@ A reliable vaporizer is truly an invest- 
ment in the health and well-being of your 
child. The thinking parent is prepared for 
that middle-of-the-night crisis. 

No home should be without as fine a 


vaporizer as you can buy—a DeVilbiss No. 
149! Ask your druggist for it by name 
and number! - 

The DeVilbiss No. 149 produces more 
medicated vapor per hour than any vaporizer 


we have ever seen. Operates all night long 
and is automatically safe. It’s the finest 
investment in your child’s well-being you 
can make! The DeVilbiss Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio, and Windsor, Ontario. 


THE NAME YOU KNOW BEST IN ATOMIZERS, NEBULIZERS AND VAPORIZERS 


TEXACO DEALER 
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A TEXACO DEALER SERVICE 
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INVEST $15, THAT 


WILL SPARE 
YOUR CHILD 
SUFFERING ? 
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Children—and parents—can be taught how to behave. 
Andy and Algy Peterson find they are not quite the same parent 


after learning to discipline their children wisely. 


By LESLIE B. HOHMAN, M.D. 
Professor of Neuropsychiatry, Duke University School of Medicine 


NDY PETERSON, age 35, and his 
wife, Algy, age 29, should have a 
most desirable life. They have a modern 
newly built, well-equipped house in a 
good neighborhood, and three intelligent, 
healthy children. 

Andy has an excellent, interesting and 
important job, and Algy, an intelligent, 
attractive woman, loves her husband and 
her children. The Petersons can manage 
everything successfully—job, budgeting, 
cooking, food, friends, church—except their 
lives with their children. 

Algy Peterson says the children—her 
daughter, Winkie (age 5), and her two sons, 
Frankie (age 314) and Larry (age 2)—get 
an unfair amount of nagging, scolding and 
screaming from her. The children scream 
right back and then Algy goes to pieces. 
The children are apparently as untamed 
as young wildcats and almost as destruc- 
tive. Their dispositions react violently on 
one another, for each child is out for him- 
self and no one else. From morn to night 
there are fighting, temper tantrums and 
scenes precipitated by one or another of 
the youngsters, usually because someone 
has snatched another’s toy. They have 
no interest span in anything beyond a 
few minutes. 

Algy is baffled, unhappy and frustrated. 
She feels she must be wrong in handling the 
children. She has wanted free, untram- 
meled children who were not silent and re- 
pressed. She has had a fear that if she used 
any strict discipline, the children would 
develop “‘inferiority complexes.” So awful 
are the children that Algy and others have 
even wondered if the children might be ab- 
normal. With all her good intentions and 
child-training reading and trying to follow 
what Algy calls progressive books, her chil- 
dren have developed such bad qualities 
that nobody seems to like the children— 
not even the parents. (Of course they love 
them.) Andy is away from home all day 
and actually out of town for two or three 
days a week. He’s baffled and puzzled by 
the children. He worries about them and 
worries what to do. 

A child-guidance clinic was consulted 
about Winkie. The clinic decided perhaps 
there was some disharmony between Andy 
and Algy—but after several interviews 
with both, the clinic decided that the mar- 
riage was good. Then Andy and Algy were 
right back where they started. Of course 
they knew that Winkie wanted attention. 
Everybody was normal, but the trouble 
went on. 

I first saw the children at 8:30 Easter 
morning. They were all in the living room, 
with the floor covered with candy Easter 
eggs, baskets, bunnies and artificial grass. 
It took only a few minutes of quiet observa- 
tion to be certain that these were just ordi- 
nary, everyday varieties of bright, normal 
children. They made friends at once, and 
were easily obedient at that time. Frankie, 
the 314-year-older, was quite willing to pick 
up the Easter eggs from the floor, put them 
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in some miniature egg trays and thenix 
refrigerator for safekeeping. 

I had my difficulties in making ag 
personal contact with either Frankie 
Larry. Winkie was omnipresent, a e 
all questions and taking the lead from 
boys. She was, and is, very talkative, 
all the talk is fresh and smart-alecky. It 
easy to observe that all the children ¥ 
easily smiling and likable. 

Breakfast began, but nobody was 
gry. The,obvious reason was that all 
young fry had already eaten more 
their share of candy Easter eggs be 
eight o’clock. Throughout the mo 
until time for departure for churet 
10:15, there was no silence or quiet or 
constructive play. 

As soon as Winkie, her father ar 
started for church, Winkie behaved 
well. She was not smarty in her talk, 
to Sunday school without fussing, 
joined us again after the service wi 
bad behavior. On the way home, 
decided we were not to buy sweet roll 
lunch, but only doughnuts. We fir 
bought both, but Winkie would f 
thwarted the sweet-roll buying if she ce 
(Wait for the end of the sweet-roll ste 
She tried to beg for candy in the store 
Andy nipped that in the bud at once. 

As soon as we arrived home, tre 
started. Winkie stole two pieces of bz 
and had a tantrum when her mother 
she was to have no more—only her ser 
bled eggs. She flounced into the living 
and said she wouldn’t eat lunch. If I 
not held Algy, she would have gone inz 
Winkie. As soon as it became apparent 
nobody was paying any attention, Wi 
returned to the table, but tried to get b: 
by accusing Frank of having taken or 
the pieces of bacon. Then she b 
dawdling over food. Winkie promptly < 
doughnut, would drink only half of 
chocolate milk, tried to refuse the eggs 
then wanted, of all things, one of the s" 
rolls. I would have refused it, but her fz 
was getting tense and was quietly, sile 
but firmly, backing Winkie—she got 
sweet roll. She ate only part of it and be 
complaining nastily about the bacon. 
then began to demand chocolate cand 


Ts 





Fatty, Algy cleared the table 
Winkie went into the living room 
search for candy in the Easter-egg bas! 
(The candy Easter eggs and bunnies 
in the meantime, been put in a tin bo: 
out of reach.) When no candy was fo 
everything was thrown on the floor. Ia 
Winkie if she would like to learn to 
and write. She was eager, but after she 
done two short sentences, her attentio 
distracted and she was off to some 
else. In a few minutes she was agai 
manding candy. When her mother saic 
she lay on the floor, screamed and kic 
and said she was going to get her 
dirty so her mother would have to cha 
before we went out to dinner. (We were 






































aster dinner with Mrs. Peterson’s 


tliat point, I suggested that Winkie 
¢t to her room for a half hour. 

: interrupt the story to give simple 
principles of child training: 

; 

“an easily be demonstrated that 
child holds onto any pattern of 
avior that is rewarded. 

sal to reward a pattern of be- 
hior causes that kind of behavior 
_lisappear. 

Vien are happy and exuberantly 
jive when they know what the 
fiindaries of conduct are. They will 
sect the boundaries if it is made 
bar that going out of bounds will 
‘er be rewarded. 

}: chief rewards that children’s 
, ure demands besides food and 
-ythings are attention, affection, 
| playing a dramatic part in a 
‘g scene,”’ be it good or bad. 


idren will go to almost any lengths 
these rewards. Winkie had all her 
r’s attention until Frankie arrived, 
Jen she lost even more attention when 
- came. However, that is only part ex- 
ion for Winkie’s behavior. Plenty of 
shildren have an insatiable desire for 
«ion and even resent the other parent 
»n mother’s necessity to take time to 
housework or see friends. 
[ aust be recognized that children vary 
4y from the beginning of their lives. 
F want and need and demand more at- 
n and affection than others. I’m sure 
ie would have been demanding if 
ers had not complicated her life. In 
sss to Andy and Algy, it must be 
ized that these three children differ 
many children in that they are ex- 
sly active and have very strong wills. 
are in no sense the placid type. 
e best way I know of robbing a bad 
rn of reward is to isolate the child in 
yom with the door closed—hooked if 
hild won’t stay in. If the parent is 
enough, he need not lose his temper, 
se he has only to keep his mouth 
d ({ advise parents to try imaginary 
sive tape to keep them from talking 
to children), let the child have his 
um or tearfulness by himself. In that 
the child does not get attention, and 
Ss are empty and hollow if they must 
sted out alone. Obviously, no affection 
ing given when the child is alone. 


RONGLY advise against corporal pun- 
ent for several reasons: 1—The child, 
1 physically hurt, can whip up much 
: unhappiness or rage than the issue 
ants; 2—The child, in its anger, is 
y to defend itself with kicking or vio- 
talk—‘‘T hate you,” “‘I wish you were 
”; and then, 3—The parent gets more 
y, makes a lot of threats he is not 
y to live up to, and, 4—He finally pun- 
;more severely than he wishes, but then, 
‘he parent feels guilty and sorry for 
child and is likely, in the immediate 
re, to yield all that he made a stand 
or, 6—The parent has to prolong his 
T consciously to prevent himself from 
ling and giving the child a ‘“‘reward- 
scene, 

ow let us return to Winkie, who is 
it to enter her room. Her mother has a 
physical struggle to get her into her 
1. Fortunately, the floors are polished 
Winkie’s sixty pounds can be dragged 
€ refuses to walk. As soon as Winkie 
convinced she was going to her room, 
d-curdling shrieks came forth; the door 
not kicked down, but it sounded as if 
re going to be. I talked to Algy as con- 
ingly as I knew how, to keep her at- 
ion off the screaming. At that point 
y came in, and as soon as he heard the 
ming, he asked what it was all about. 
an extraordinarily polite, controlled 
on, but one could see he was terribly 
= and emotionally disapproving. With 
nind he was anxious to try to get the 
fic problem of these wild children set- 
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tled, but it was only with his mind that he 
gave consent. He said, ‘‘She’s climbing out 
of the window—the screen isn’t fastened and 
I’m afraid she’ll catch cold.” Winkie was 
smarter than her father. We found her on 
the porch with a coat and hood on. Under 
my insistence, Andy and I went out to 
fasten the screen, Winkie screaming, ‘‘I’ll 
be good, I'll be good.’”’ But back into the 
room went Winkie. On the way back, she 
told her father her throat was sore and he 
came back panicky that she might be get- 
ting sick. I assured him that ten minutes 
wouldn’t matter and I was willing to exam- 
ine her throat later. Winkie then settled 
down to quiet and we heard nothing more 
until we went to release her. She came out 
tear-stained and soiled, but friendly, if 
subdued. I told her to sit in a chair and 
look at a new book that a friend had 
*brought in. Winkie obeyed and sat quietly 
while her parents and I talked. After ten 
minutes of good behavior, I asked her if 
she would like to have me read the book to 
her. She came over to the couch and we had 
fun reading the book, letting her fill in ob- 
vious words and then retell me the story. 


Her father was at that point convinced. 
He saw this little girl become friendly and 
affectionate with me, although she knew it 
was I who had ordered the isolation. I had 
ordered isolation to refuse to reward her 
temper tantrum, and then I gave her the 
reward of attention and affectionate inter- 
est as soon as she had been well behaved. 

By this time, we had to ready ourselves 
for dinner. Winkie promptly obeyed the 
command to wash her face and hands and 
bring out her dress. She said she didn’t like 
the dress, but I pointed out that grandma 
would like to see her in a dress she had 
bought for Winkie. There were no more 
scenes, and excellent behavior during din- 
ner. She retold the story of the rabbit with 
pink wings and brought along the paper 
on which we had been learning to read and 
write. (I thought I had discarded the pa- 
per.) Several times during dinner, Winkie 
came up to see me to hold my hand or 
snuggle up. I repeat this evidence that 
children do not harbor grudges and resent- 
ment, but are able to turn rapidly to hap- 
piness and are willing to substitute good 
behavior to get attention and affection. 

We know that Winkie has plenty of abil- 
ity to use good patterns of behavior, be- 
cause she got along beautifully at kinder- 
garten—as soon as she learned what the 
rules were by which you could get legiti- 
mate attention and affection. 

Now for Frankie, our 314-year-old lad, 
chockful of charm and mechanical skill. As 
soon as the toaster was put on the table, he 
got out the screw driver, unscrewed the 
covering plate in the floor, and plugged in 
the toaster. At lunch, he dawdled over his 
food and demanded a doughnut before he 
had eaten his eggs. His father is so indul- 
gent that he gave him the doughnut against 
Algy’s direction. Frankie promised not to 
eat it until he had finished his other food. 
He lived up to his promise for a short time 
and then started on the doughnut. 

Incidentally, the Petersons make the 
same mistake that many parents make. 
They allow children to fill up on sweets— 
jelly bread, milk chocolate or cakes—be- 
fore they start their regular food, and then 
nag and coax jaded appetites to eat meat 
and vegetables. Why not use dessert as 
adults do—as the satisfying end of a meal? 

Immediately after lunch, Frankie started 
after Larry and knocked him down. He was 
taken to his room screaming. After a few 
minutes, the screaming stopped. When we 
went for him later, everv dresser drawer 
was emptied and the drawers were on the 
floor. He was standing stark naked in the 
center of the floor. I said quietly, “Put the 
things back, Frank.”’ He asked for help to 
get the drawers back. We gave it and left 
for another ten minutes. We returned then 
and found all clothes folded in the drawers, 
but no clothes on. I said, “Put on your 
clothes.”” Ten minutes later, we opened 
the door and Frank was properly dressed. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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THE ORIGINAL—ALL FINE HAM—ZESTFULLY SEASONED | 


For 86 years America's favorite spread 


Before you choose your 
Venetians, discover. .. 





PRE-FAB* 
ONE-PIECE 

BOTTOM 
~ RAIL 


Makes Your Blinds 
So Easy... 
So Quick 
to Clean! 





Keyhole Cord 


2 ~ 
Device > 
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Custom - made 


Look, Snap-On 
Tape Clamps PRE-FAB is the 


Sy ideal venetian 
blind. Extra flexible, all-metal. 
Enclosed head and the marvelous 
one-piece Metal Bottom Rail... snap 
off the tape clamp, lift out the cord, 
your blind is ready to clean. Choose 
from many colors, all DuPont Plastic 
finish. See your Rolla-Head manu- 
facturer today! 
*Pre-Fab blinds are custom-made with 
the equipment and products made by 
EASTERN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., Baltimore 30, Md. 


It's All One 
Piece! ee 
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KAU KAUNAN 


Cheese 


American 
$ | X Hickory Smoked 


DIFFERENT < ono" 
FLAVORS Pf Appetizer 
Port Wine 


Always in the refrigerator, al- 
ways fresh, at your favorite 
food store. 


NEW “SERIES 2" RECIPE BOOK! 


Send for Mary Irene Hart's new 
edition of the famous Kaukauna Klub 
Recipe Book. 


KAUKAUNA DAIRY CO. 
280 SOUTH ST., KAUKAUNA, WIS. 
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WILL YOU 
INVEST $15, THAT 
WILL SPARE 
YOUR CHILD 
SUFFERING ? 








@ A reliable vaporizer is truly an inyest- 
ment in the health and well-being of your 
child. The thinking parent is prepared for 
that middle-of-the-night crisis. 

No home should be without as fine a 
vaporizer as you can buy—a DeVilbiss No. 
149! Ask your druggist for it by name 
and number! . 

The DeVilbiss No. 149 produces more 
medicated vapor per hour than any vaporizer 
we have ever seen. Operates all night long 
and is automatically safe. It’s the finest 
investment in your child’s well-being you 
can make! The DeVilbiss Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio, and Windsor, Ontario. 


DE VILBISS 
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THE NAME YOU KNOW BEST IN ATOMIZERS, NEBULIZERS AND VAPORIZERS 
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At heart, Algy Peterson is a creative artist. She looks forward 
day when she will have the time and money to spend trying out 
wonderful recipes she’s collected in her now bulging scrapboo 


“Though my youngsters’ tastes 
aren’t educated enough to appreciate 
the flavors of herbs and special sea- 
sonings, they do like their ham- 
burgers fixed up with onion and garlic 
as I do them for Andy.” As any 
mother knows, it doesn’t take much 
coaxing to get children to eat broiled 
hamburgers, but good seasoning 
makes them taste better. 

This is the season when you can 
buy young carrots or, better still, pull 
them from the garden when they are 
no bigger around at the top than a 
nickel. Wash and cook them whole 
and unscraped in very little water. 
Butter and season them, and you may 
change your mind—about carrots, at 
least. 

Applesauce is something special in 
the simple-dessert department, when 
it's made with green, tart apples, 
sweetened, and sprinkled with a be- 
coming coat of cinnamon. “And 
serve it warm,” Algy says, “with thin, 
crisp, salty oatmeal cookies.” If you 
doubt that sprinkling salt on a cooky 
before baking is the thing to do, 
you'll have to try them and taste for 
yourself. You'll be surprised! 


Onion Hamburgers 
Baby Carrots 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Warm Green-Apple Sauce 


Salty Oatmeal Cookies 


ONION HAMBURGERS 


Season the ground beef with salt and 
pepper. Shape into patties. Put a tea- 
spoon of chopped onion in the center 
of each patty and shape the meat 
around the onion. Rub the broiler pan 
with garlic and broil the hamburgers. 
The onions still have a little crunch 
this way, yet still flavor the meat. 


SALTY OATMEAL COOKIES 


Cream | cup shortening with 1 cup 
sugar. Add | egg and beat well. Sift 
together 114 cups flour, 14 teaspoon 
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By LOUELLA G. SH 


salt, 14 teaspoon baking powée 
1 teaspoon baking soda. Ade 
creamed mixture and flavor 
teaspoon vanilla. Stir in 3 cups 
cooking oatmeal and mix we 
dough out thin on slightly 
board or pastry cloth. On a wa 
dough is easier to handle if ¢ 
Cut out with your favorite cool 
ter, or mark out the dough ins 
to save time. Sprinkle tops 
with salt—and I mean lightl 
aren’t seasoning the soup. Bake 
minutes on greased cooky shee 
moderately hot oven, 375° F. 
all there is to it—so easy, se 
Makes 4—5 dozen, not counti 
ones eaten hot off the pan 
you've even had a chance to 
them. 


xk 


As a change of pace from a 
and-vegetable kind of dinner, 
warm night, Algy makes a pot 0 
hearty soup—enough so the ¢ 
can have seconds. With this, 
salad and prune- or nut-brea¢ 
wiches. 

She bakes all her own 
cookies and quick breads, sv 
muffins, or the prune bread. — 
because she uses her mixer fo 
tically everything that has 
stirred—or whipped. It fascina 
children too. ‘Since I can’t kee; 
out of the kitchen, I might @ 
teach them to really help me.” 
not? Kitchen doings are as fasei 
to little folks as to big ones. 














Chipped-Beef-and-Potato 
Fruit Salad 


Prune-Bread Sandwiche 





CHIPPED-BEEF-ANI 
POTATO SOUP 


Peel 4 medium potatoes (ay 
mately 14 pounds) and cut in} 
cubes. Add 1 teaspoon salt, : 
boiling water and cook, covert) 
til potatoes are just tender. TI) 








When Algy bake 


| ( 
| 


1 

deat 3 tablespoons butter or 
Hine in a skillet and cook YY 
(opped onions in it until they 
yset yellow. Tear 14 pound 
‘i beef (you may call it dried 
j your neighborhood) into small 
2 Cook the beef in with the 


{ 


jantil it looks frizzled and curly. 
jne with the potatoes. Add 2 
juilk. 1 teaspoon pepper, and 
about 10 minutes. Don’t let 
I Reseason to taste. Some 





beef is saltier than others and 
ay not need to add any more 
prve in deep bowls, and don’t 
ga sprinkle of parsley. Serves 6. 


PRUNE BREAD 


out 20 cooked prunes—enough 
je 1 cup. Cut into pieces. Dredge 
¥4 cup flour. Mix 1 cup whole- 
‘flour, 34 cup flour, 34 teaspoon 
J teaspoons baking powder and 

sugar together. Beat | egg and 
ne with 14 cup milk, 14 cup 
‘rom cooked prunes and 2 table- 
3 melted shortening or salad oil. 
is into the dry ingredients. Add 
ured prunes. Pour into a greased 
an, 816"’x4.16"'x216”’. Bake in a 
vate oven, 350° F., about | hour. 
ve from pan and cool. Wrap in 
aper and it will keep moist and 
ow btéad-and-butter sandwiches, 
with salads or as afternoon 
s for the children. 


kk * 


at better recommendation could 
‘have than praise from the chil- 
Algy makes a meat loaf prac- 
y every week—not only because 
z00d budget bet, but because the 
en are so fond of it, particularly 
ie, who says, “Mummie, you 
the best meat loaf.”’ And good it 
joist and juicy. Bacon and chili 
do the trick. Mashed-potato 
s and green beans taste good 
this. For dessert, fudge ice 
i—a reward for clean plates. 


inkie’s Favorite Meat Loaf 
Potato Patties 
Green Beans 


Fudge Ice Cream 


TNKIE’S FAV ORITE 
{MEAT LOAF 
ogether 1 pound ground beef, 1 


cup chili sauce, 1 teaspoon 
ershire sauce, | teaspoon salt, 









s a cake, Larry an 





d Frankie are usuall 


A teaspoon pepper, LO saltine 
crackers, crushed, and | large onion, 
chopped. Grease a bread-loaf pan 
and pack the meat-loaf mixture into 
it. Crush 3 more saltines and sprinkle 
over the top. Lay 2 or 3 strips of 
bacon over that. Bake 1 hour in mod- 
erate oven, 350° F. Serve hot or cold. 
Serves 4—6. 


kk 


“We aren't great fish fans, but we 
do \ike halibut. I get a thick slice, 
brush it with bacon fat to keep it 
moist and juicy, and broil it until it 
has a golden glint. A snip of chives 
and a squeeze of lemon and it really 
looks professional and tastes better. 
There will be peas from the garden 
this month. A garden is extra work, 
but it’s surely worth it for the fresh 
flavor, to say nothing of the saving it 
makes in our grocery bill. 

“With the fish and peas we'll have 
Andy’s favorite creamed onion po- 
tatoes. He never gets enough of 
onions. I put them in practically ev- 
erything. For instance, I cook 
chopped onions with the potatoes, 
drain and cream them. I save the 
onion-potato water for soups.” (An 
idea worth copying.) “I'll often make 
buttermilk sherbet for dessert when 
we're going to have fish. Such will be 
a dinner that we find good for a sum- 
mer-night.”” 


Broiled Halibut 
Creamed Onion Potatoes 


Peas 
[from the garden] 


Buttermilk Sherbet 


BUTTERMILK SHERBET 


Beat 2 eggs until light and thick, add- 
ing 4% cup sugar, little by little, as you 


beat. Aidd 14 cup light corn sirup, 2 


cups buttermilk, 14 cup lemon juice 
and 1 teaspoon grated lemon peel. 
Pour mixture in freezing tray. Set 
refrigerator indicator to coldest posi- 
tion. Freeze until almost but not quite 
firm. (Algy usually starts such works 
in the afternoon while the children are 
napping.) Last step—scrape the sher- 
bet into a chilled bowl. Break it up 
with a spoon. Beat quickly with a 
rotary or electric beater and return to 
the refrigerator tray and let it freeze 
firm. Serves 6-8. THE END 


y in the gallery. 
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HAM 


THE ORIGINAL—ALL FINE HAM—ZESTFULLY SEASONED 
For 86 years America's favorite spread 


Before you choose your 
Venetians, discover. .. 





PRE-FAB* 
ONE-PIECE 

BOTTOM 
~ RAIL 


Makes Your Blinds 
So Easy... 
So Quick 


Keyhole Cord to Clean! 


Device 


It's All One 
Piece! 









x 
Look, Snap-On 

Tape Clamps Custom-made 

oe PRE-FAB is the 


ideal venetian 
blind. Extra flexible, all-metal. 
Enclosed head and the marvelous 
one-piece Metal Bottom Rail ...snap 
off the tape clamp, lift out the cord, 
your blind is ready to clean. Choose 
from many colors, all DuPont Plastic 
finish. See your Rolla-Head manu- 
facturer today! 
*Pre-Fab blinds are custom-made with 
the equipment and products made by 
EASTERN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., Baltimore 30, Md. 
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ways fresh, at your favorite 
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NEW "SERIES 2" RECIPE BOOK! 
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edition of the famous Kaukauna Klub 
Recipe Book. 
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ee * Be sure of yourself 
in any situation .. . 
Take NULLO Daily! 


Absolutely Harmless! 
Take it like a vitamin! 


What a pleasant, relaxed, secure feeling 
you have when you take Nullo daily. 
This harmless little chlorophyll tablet 
not only stops underarm perspiration 
odor, it controls all body odors from 
head to foot all day long. Take 1 or 2 
Nullo tablets every day and no matter 
how hot the day, how stuffy the room, 
what time of the month, you can wel- 
come the closest contact in the sure 
knowledge that you’re as fresh as though 
you’d stepped right out of a shower. 
There’s never been anything like 
Nullo before. This one pill controls all 
body odors including odors of the 
breath. Even onions, tobacco, and alco- 
hol are no match for Nullo. Just chew a 
Nullo tablet and your breath is clean. 
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You can bé sure you won’t offend over 
the conference table, in conversation, 
even in contact as intimate as a kiss. 

Try Nullo in the 29c Pocket size to- 
day. Money back if not delighted. Take 
Nullo as directed every day to be sure 


you don’t offend anyone. . 
. in any way! 


. anywhere 


Made by a doctor’s formula 

Nullo is safe as a lettuce leaf! It contains 
only an ingredient you eat every day in 
healthful green vegetables—nature’s chloro- 

hyll. But Nullo is concentrated chlorophyll! 
ft really works .. . it’s really safe. Nullo is 
the only advertised chlorophyll tablet made 
by Dr. F. Howard Westcott’s exclusive 
formula. 


The De Pree Company 
Holland, Michigan 
Established 1906— Manufacturers of Nurse Brand 
Drugs and Wheatamin Vitamins 


30 day supply $1.25. 
Economical family size (100 tablets) $2.95. 
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Then off to the movies for a double feature 
and a vaudeville Show. Boy, I really felt like 
a big operator.”’ 

At home, because Andy’s mother was not 
well (she died of cancer when he was 16), 
Andy was expected to dry the dishes, sweep 
the porch, help with the dusting and run the 
flat pieces through the mangle. ‘“‘Andy must 
have got his fill of housework then,” Algy 
smiles. ‘‘He never does any now.” 

Andy first met Algy on a blind date while 
he was living at the Y in Akron and working 
for Goodyear Aircraft after finishing a five- 
year mechanical-engineering course at 
Ohio University. Andy throughout his 
school years dated “‘constantly,’”’ according 
to his father. (““At least enough so you never 
had the car,” grins Andy.) Algy, on the other 
hand, always felt shy and uncertain in the 
presence of boys. “At the age of eleven an 
inferiority complex conquered me,’ she 
confided in her autobiography. “‘It was 
caused by complexion trouble and spectacles. 
At my age mother was usually able to get her 
man, but I inherited daddy’s tendencies which 
used to be just the opposite.”’ Algy is here 
referring to the fact that her mother was one 
of six beautiful and popular sisters who lived 
just off the campus of Wentworth Military 
Academy in Lexington, Missouri. Mr. Guin- 
ther first met her there while he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty teaching chemistry and 
physics to earn enough money to put himself 
through the University of Chicago Law 
School. 

Algy’s first date with Andy was an out- 
door picnic. They hit it off very well, and 
Algy invited him and the other couple over 
to her house for bridge. Before the bridge 
night arrived, Andy took her to the circus. 
“One thing I liked so much about Andy was 
that we did such interesting things. We never 
sat around night clubs. We’d walk, or play 
golf, or picnic, or drive up to Cleveland for 
the twilight symphonies, with dinner after- 
ward. Andy had a solid character, was good 
to look at, and well liked—still is.”’ 

“T was never attracted to the cocktail- 
lounge type,” says Andy. “I’m strictly for 
the sweater-and-skirt girl. Algy struck me 
as an extremely loyal, companionable person, 
with an excellent disposition. Looks may or 
may not last, but you live with a disposition 
forever.” 

A year after they met, Andy and Algy 
were married on a beautiful September day 




























































at her parents’ home, with 250 gue 
miring the bride’s bouffant white g 
and the great banks of white c 
mums the gardener had planted to 
central aisle and altar on the terra 
The newlyweds planned to spend th 
night together at the Statler, in Cle 
then continue to the Homestead | 
Springs, Virginia, the next day. 

Andy, who was an experienced t 
for Goodyear Aircraft by this time, y 
ribly anxious that all the arrang 
should go smoothly. Several times be 
wedding day he checked with the Stz 
make sure the right room had been re’ 
When they finally. arrived at the ho 
nervous groom was only with great di 
preserving his sang-froid. The clerk t¢ 
he was sorry, but there was no rese! 
Andy exploded. When the matter 
length straightened out, Andy reac} 
the register and with a great flouris| 
“A, J. Peterson.” 

The clerk studied it for a mome 
looked up. ‘‘Is that woman your wif 
asked, indicating Algy, who in an ag 
embarrassment was standing to one < 

Andy was flabbergasted. ‘‘Of coi 
is!”’ he shouted. 

The clerk smiled. “‘ Well, then, wh 
you sign her name to the register? 4 
ashamed of her?”’ 

“Boy, did that deflate me,’ said 
perienced traveler and inexperienced 

Back in Akron, the young couple 
down in a small apartment, and rig! 
the beginning Algy proved herself ar 
lent housekeeper and good cook, alf 
with three servants in the Guinther ny 
she had never so much as made her of 
Two evenings every week she speni) 
her laundry in the Guinthers’ washi! 
chine with the help of her mother, w: 
as mystified as Algy at the workings 
contraption, but finally unraveled it 
teries. The bride insisted upon washi 
ironing everything herself, refusing / 
the family laundress with more wor 

After the birth of their first child t! 
year, Mr. Guinther, a handsome and 
man, a good personal friend of t 
Wendell Willkie, and past president 
Ohio State Bar, the Akron Char 
Commerce, Board of Education, the 
Business Bureau and the Portage 
Club, took his son-in-law for a we 








**You’ve been on my mind a lot lately, 
Marian—I think you’re the most at- 
tractive girl I’ve seen in over a week.” 
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t an empty half-acre lot across 
airlawn Country Club. ‘‘There’s 
lot left within city limits,” he 
dy. “It’s yours if you want it.” 
y and Algy were delighted to accept, 
h it was four years and two children 
sfore their house was built. The Peter- 
e extremely proud of their L-shaped, 
ity modern home. Andy feels that 
f their neighbors, all of them in con- 
pal white Cape Cod houses, in the 
1) to $35,000 class, tend to look askance 
—" flat-topped concrete-block 
yok at it this way,” explains Andy, an 
uly practical person. ‘‘For the money 
| to spend, which was around $20,000, 
Id have built a two-bedroom house all 
shed with plaster and all. Instead. 
t up just the bare shell of a house— 
chen, big living room, big master bed- 
three other bedrooms and two baths. 
there isn’t any plaster on the inside 
set doors or molding or baseboards. 
e can finish it ourselves, bit by bit, 
it spending great chunks of money. 
> meantime, we have the space we 


vould be hard to find a house better 
/ed for streamlined housekeeping than 
»tersons’. The 
are all cement 
radiantly 
1, which elim- 
dust-catching 
ors. In the big 
juare kitchen 


/ — automatic 
asher, clothes 
er, clothes 
mangle, gar- 
disposal, new 
inge and elec- 
refrigerator. 


anniversaries 
that sort of 
, but just look 
at kitchen he 
us wife. That’s 
houghtfulness.”” 
e 22’ living room, with two huge plate- 
picture windows facing east and west, 
tarkly bare room with its unplastered 
painted cerise red and dark green. The 
has no pictures, no bric-a-brac, no 
ins or rugs at the present time. The 
en play all day in this bare cement- 
d room which boasts one rather di- 
ited couch, one armchair, a TV set and 
nograph. During the day, all the other 
3 in the house, including the bathrooms, 
apt locked. 


¥ began locking her children out of 
s Shortly after the arrival of the second, 
S$ now in the position of a person who 
't dare let the jinni out of the bottle. If 
le, their precocious 5-year-old, gets 
ler mother’s room, she makes a beeline 
€ perfumes and nail polish, or pulls all 
10es out of the closet. Frankie, 3, when 
ed into the bathroom by himself, takes 
le soiled diapers out of the can and 
them into the toilet, or flushes down 
ys. (They recently had a plumber’s bill 
nting to $20 in two weeks.) The chil- 
are now so wildly unmanageable that 
cannot cope with both boys in the bath- 
at once, and bathes them in the laun- 
abs in the kitchen. 
u might expect a 3-year-old to be fairly 
ied when sick with the flu and threat- 
With pneumonia. Not Frankie! While 
jother’s back was turned, he mixed a 
2 of aureomycin with cough medicine, 
d in a bottle of sulfa and lapped it up. 
‘0 stiff doses of ipecac and two hours 


~ 





NEXT MONTH 


“I read about harassed housewives 
who work from morning till night and 
never seem to get caught up—then 
I know how lucky I am.” 


OSE OCCHIALINO has two 
sons, 8 and 3%, does all her 
own work, “has lots of time for 
books, magazines, movies,” han- 


dles the family budget so thriftily 
her husband says “a man’s never 
wealthy until he marries.” 

Meet the Mario Occhialinos, of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, in 


UNHARRIED 
HOUSEWIFE 
By Betty Hannah Hoffman 


How America Lives in the Au- 
gust LADIES HOME JOURNAL 
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of gagging, only his mother’s nerves were 
damaged. 

Algy’s day starts at 6:30 a.m., when 
Frankie generally bursts into the room yell- 
ing, ““Winkie’s hurting me!” (Frankie has 
not yet mastered many consonants—only 
his parents can guess that ‘dee dubble’”’ 
means “steam shovel,”’ for instance.) Algy’s 
back is apt to be full of kinks and aches at 
this hour, but she hustles out of bed to fix the 
coffee, first unlocking the padlock on the 


kitchen gate. Frankie, however, has usually | 


already wriggled through the pass window 
from living room to kitchen. Sometimes he 
has the coffee out and is busily mixing the 
grounds with water “to help mommy,” or 
has assembled the mixer and is messily 
breaking eggs, or, in attempting to put the 
milk into the refrigerator, has broken a quart 
on the floor. 


One of Algy’s first chores is to clean out 
the fire grate in the living room thoroughly 
if there has been a fire the night before. 
Otherwise, the children will spread handfuls 
of gritty ashes and charred sticks every- 
where. 

This done, she toilets and dresses the 
children while her husband gulps down orange 
juice and coffee and hurries off to work. 
Dressing chubby 2- 
year-old Larry gen- 
erally meanschasing 
him about the house 
until he finally con- 
sents to clothes; 
often as not, he will 
strip them off in an- 
other ten minutes. 
Frankie is more co- 
operative, but 
Winkie stubbornly 
remains in her pa- 
jamas until after 
lunch, when it is 
time for her to go 
to kindergarten, 
and even then, she 
puts up a terrific 
argument. 

Breakfast for the 
children is generally 
fruit juice, dry ce- 
real and milk, since 
none of them likes 
eggs except Larry. 
Algy puts the food 
on the table and at- 
tempts to get them 
to eat it. Winkie is 
busy with her color- 
ing books, but finally consents to come. 
Larry runs about the kitchen banging cab- 
inet doors. Algy grabs him and lifts 33 pounds 
of struggling and kicking child into the play 
pen. Frankie impishly turns on the clothes 
washer. Algy runs over, turns off the dial, 
and gets the youngest’s bib. Frankie spins 
the dial on the clothes drier. His mother 
turns off the drier and lifts Frankie into the 
high chair. She goes to get Larry’s egg from 
the stove and Frankie slips down and turns 
on the gas jets. 

This time he gets slapped. Yelling lustily, 
he dives for the lower cabinets and gets out 
the soap. Algy puts it back and again lifts 
him into his high chair. The phone rings and 
both Frankie and Winkie race to answer it. 
Loud howls and screams come from the 
loser. Algy finally gets the phone away from 
them. While she is talking, Winkie pushes 
over Frankie. Frankie, howling, climbs up on 
top of the breakfast table, picks up his glass 
of milk and deliberately pours it over every- 
thing. Then he picks up his mother’s 
lighted cigarette from the ash tray and takes 
a long puff before Algy can rush over from 
the phone. 

Breakfast finally over (Frankie has eaten 
next to nothing), Algy shoos the children 
out, padlocks the gate, and gets busy with 
the clothes washer, cleaning up the dishes, 
and mopping up spilled food from the floor. 
The children, locked out of all the other 
rooms, move aimlessly about the bare living 
room. But not for long. 

Frankie has a dust mop and is cleaning 
the floor. Winkie walks up aggressively and 
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Make money now till Christmas. It’s easy . . . and friendly, too. 
We supply you with actual samples and proven plan that 
starts you earning at once. Just show your samples to folks 
you know. They’ll buy fast because ARTISTIC Christmas 
| Cards are beauties and values supreme. Just a few extra hours 
a week can bring you $50.00, $100.00 and more for Christmas! 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


It’s amazing! You offer 50 large, richly EMBOSSED Christ- 
mas Cards WITH NAME IMPRINTED, all for only $1.25. 
Luxurious new 21-Card $1 Christmas Assortments, Popular 
Comics, Gift Wraps, All-Occasion, Religious, other fast-sellers 
pay you up to 50¢ profit on each box! You need no experience. 
Orders mount quickly ...so do your earnings. 


ACT NOW ...GET SAMPLES TODAY! 


Make money for yourself, your club or group. Mail coupon 
for FREE Imprint Samples and Assortments on approval. 


i 


Zuo Oya, 

* Guaranteed by» 
Good Housekeeping 
stor 


\y 
45 aoveansto WS 









4 

1 ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. I 

1 314 WAY ST., ELMIRA, NEW YORK I 

Miran Remins ' Rush FREE Imprint Samples and Assort- 
ments on approval. Also $2500 PRIZE '! 

y CONTEST Entry Blank, ! 

I 

! Name 1 

! i 

Vaabyal@e@:\. age mem (eum, Oo 
ad am! I 

1 City Zone_— State : 


314 WAY STREET, ELMIRA. NEW YORK 


Soda cleans in half the time...no rubbing, no scrubbing 


@ Soda sweetens as it cleans—whisks 
away all odors with the spots and 
spills. And without scrubbing! Just 
sprinkle soda on damp cloth and 
wipe inner surfaces. Soda quickly emulsifies greasy film ... 
removes even sour musty odors that adhere to enamel. And 
there are no suds, no grit to rinse away. Wash ice trays 
in soda solution. Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda couldn’t be safer and costs less than 14 ¢ a week. Recom- 
mended by 22 leading refrigerator manufacturers! 


Write for FREE COOKBOOK. Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 





Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda are pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, U.S.P. 


MOSQUITOES HATE SKAT 
Yell the it! 









New Improved formula—pleasant to use... 
aA, safe for nail polish, fabrics, all plastics 


2 Just smooth on Skat—say good-bye to horrid mosqui- 
~” toes, biting flies and chiggers. New Skat is a delight 
to use. Pleasantly fragrant . . . never any stickiness! 
And don’t worry about your nail polish or clothes. New 
n> Skat positively will not harm anything but insects. 
\ Proved effective in the South Pacific . . . use it freely 

“<< and garden, fish or sun-bathe IN COMFORT. 


NEW SKAT INSECT REPELLENT 


BASED ON A FORMULA USED BY THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
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FUZZY PERMANENT? 


Try this new Glamour-Treatment! 
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Which Hair Problems Do You Have ? 





Used by professionals for problem hair! A RICH IN 
creamy lotion—not sticky or greasy—to make LANOLIN! 
your wave behave! * Rich in Lanolin to soften i ys 50¢ 


dry hair or stiff, fuzzy permanents. * Ends 
loose dandruff worries. % Deodorizes for 
between-shampoos freshness, fragrance. 


Ores 
min ones = and $100 
eee z plus tax 


new LUSTRE-CREME Hair Dressing 


“| had so much 
vacation pleasure 
for so little money! 


—says Miss Genevieve Taylor, Detroit, Mich. 


“I enjoyed every minute of my 8- 
day New Orleans Mardi Gras Con- 
ducted Greyhound Tour. This de- 
lightful trip included seven nights 
hotel accommodations, several 
meals at famous restaurants, won- 
derful sightseeing, side trips, and 
all transportation for only $126.43. 

“Planned by a Greyhound Tour 
expert, my trip couldn’t have been 
more smoothly arranged.” 


GREYHOUND 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL 
FOR 
A LOT LESS MONEY! 








a 








Je QUICK and EASY $37-°° 


FOR SELLING ONLY 50 
BOXES CHRISTMAS CARDS 
To your friends and fellow-workers, 21 
for $1 and 50 for $1.25 with name on. 
Other money makers. Selling Plan and 
Sarnples on approval. Costs nothing to try. 


J E WwW E L Brine Neeae J. 







tears the mop out of his hands. Their mother 
watches silently through the pass window. 
Frankie, screaming in rage, runs over to the 
coffee table and with one mighty heave sends 
the whole thing over backward on the con- 
crete floor. Now 2-year-old Larry gets into 
the melee. His prize puzzle, all carefully put 
together, was on the coffee table. With in- 
jured yells he toddles over and attempts to 
rescue the pieces under the upturned table. 

Algy sighs, gets the key off the top of the 
refrigerator, unlocks the gate, locking it 
behind her, and goes into the living room. 
She and Winkie struggle in a mad tug of war 
over the mop. Finally she gets it away. ‘I’m 
going to kick you!” threatens Winkie, and 
does. Algy starts to drag her along the floor 
to her room, but Winkie’s kicking 60-pound 
frame proves too much for her. Winkie 
promises to be good, and Algy again locks 
herself in the kitchen. Winkie begs to come 
in. Algy gets out Winkie’s clay, puts it ona 
clean piece of paper on the kitchen table, 
and returns to the sink. Frankie yells to come 
in too. Algy ignores him. When she next 
looks through the pass window, Frankie has 
lighted some matches and is burning up his 
paper books. Algy rushes out, first unlocking 
the door, and spanks him. Frankie runs to 
the armchair and pushes it over. 

“Whenever I punish Frankie, he takes it 
out on me by attacking something he knows 
I cherish,”’ says Algy. 

After a few minutes of peace, Frankie goes 
over to Larry, who is laboriously reassem- 
bling his puzzle, and sinks his teeth into him, 
a fairly frequent occurrence, as the scars on 
that fat little back testify. Exasperated be- 
yond endurance, Algy picks up Frankie and 
locks him in his room. When she goes back 
in ten minutes, suspicious of the silence, he 
has torn every article out of his bureau 
drawers, strewn them about the room and 
wet them. 

“This is one of their bad days,” sighs 
Algy. ““They’re not always as naughty as 
this.” 

Although 3-year-old Frankie, the smallest 
physically of the three children, is by far the 
most destructive, it is Winkie who currently 
riles her mother the most. ‘She never lets 
me be,” complains Algy. “All day long it’s 
talk, talk, talk, clinging to me every minute. 
And no matter what I want her to do, just 
simple routine things like washing her face 
or combing her hair, it takes forever to do 
it.” Algy took Winkie to the local child- 
guidance clinic, but discovered only what 
she already knew. Winkie’s behavior was a 
bid for attention. She was jealous of her 
younger brothers. 

“Tt’s hard for a first child when the other 
children arrive,” says Algy. “Especially 
when they arrive sooner than expected.” 

In kindergarten, Winkie has made an ex- 
cellent adjustment, according to her teacher. 
“At first Winkie refused to take direction. 
When asked to do something, she would 
brandish her fist and talk back. Now she is 
eager, co-operative and enthusiastic. She is 
popular with the other children and never 
aggressive. Winkie is a bright and imagina- 
tive child and we all enjoy her.”’ Algy shakes 
her head in wonderment at this glowing 
description. 


Now the morning approaches its full cre- 
scendo as the children fight over their toys 
or vent their separate furies upon the fur- 
niture or bang with their fists upon the 
locked doors leading outdoors until the glass 
seems certain to shatter in their faces. Algy 
doggedly proceeds with her work. Monday, 
wash and ironing. Tuesday, vacuum and dust 
and do the weekly diapers. Wednesday, 
“extra jobs” like the range or refrigerator. 
Thursday, scrub the linoleum, on her hands 
and knees. Friday, pick up and clean house. 
Saturday, marketing for the week while 
Andy works at the office and her mother 
baby-sits. Sunday the whole family attends 
the First Congregational Church, where 
Andy is chairman of the board of trustees. 
Afterward, they may have dinner at the 
Guinther home, not the relaxing experience 
it might be, since while they eat Frankie is 
generally scouting among the fragile antiques 
and precious bric-a-brac in the living room. 
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For lunch, Algy invariably fixes a b 
soup, crackers and milk, and a pot of 
for herself. The breakfast scene is 
repeated. Frankie eats some cracl 
milk between forays. After lunch, if V 
is attending kindergarten in the a 1 
Algy has a few blessed hours of peace 
the boys sleep. She uses this time to g 
and change from slacks into a dress, to 
the beds, and put on fresh lipsti 
powder. 

When Winkie is returned by a neji 
after school, bursting with renewed 
after a few hours of restriction, the zer. 
of the day commences. In the summe 
the boys can be put out in a small f 
area with their sandbox. However, Fra 
constant attacks upon Larry, announc 
loud squawks from the latter, keep Algy 
ping. Frankie, who was kept in a pla. 
until he was 2, despite his protests, has’ 
been allowed ‘outdoors without supery 
Once free, he streaks for the farthest ho 
In the wintertime, or in muddy weathe 
children are practically never outdoors, | 
no outdoor girl herself, gives a varie 
reasons—their outdoor clothes aren’t y 
proof, they are too much trouble to pr) 
their half-acre lot is rather low and we 
Andy doesn’t like the yard to get mess¢ 


Asour 4 o'clock, Winkie turns ot) 
television and sits straddling a chair in 
of it, her eyes six inches from the si 
biting her nails. Frankie teases to he; 
favorite record, so the phonograph il 
corner gets turned on too. He stands 
chair with his head cocked directly oy: 
machine, listening and sucking his © 

intently. Algy locks herself in the kitcl! 
start supper with the radio tuned in ¢ 
favorite program. Larry stands wu 
and bewildered-looking in the midst ¢ 
terrific din, his little face drawn with} 
ness. 

Neither Andy nor Algy likes to 
house strewn with toys, so they are! 
locked in the master bedroom and | 
brings out a few at a time. Larry plays’ 
happily with a wooden puzzle; Winkil 
paint for hours. Frankie, however, be 
terribly bored. ‘‘He’s a wonder wi 
chanical gadgets,” says Algy, who d) 
ered to her surprise the other day th) 
could start the car. ‘But if I get some 
out especially for him, the other two ge 
the act and take it away.’ 

Frankie settles the matter by cra 
through the pass window and lying o 
counter while his mother attempts to fi 
per around his prone body. 

“Sometimes I just sit down and b 
admits Algy. ‘That seems to help | 
tle... . At least we don’t have silent, — 
drawn children,” she adds. ‘‘ Even little : 
stands up for his rights.” 

“‘Algy has so much to do that she 1 
the strength left to cope properly with 
little crisis,’ says her mother, who is a! 
visitor at the house and does her best t# 
Algy’s load by baby-sitting, running ert) 
and occasionally taking Winkie hong 
night. 

“The whole business of discipline | 
hausting,” believes Algy, ‘‘because it) 
down to jumping up and down at 1 
dropping your work a hundred times | 
and screaming ‘Stop!’ until you’re br 
and breathless.” 

She feels that her father did a perfe. 
of discipline. “‘He had such patience 
never raised his voice. But talking di 
help with my kids—you have to scre 
know I spank them too much, but what 
do? I know I’m inconsistent about nm) 
like one child taking something away | 
another. But I simply can’t get my 
done and be supervising them every mi 

Algy is still a first-rate housekeeper, 
sparkling range and shelves and floors 
onstrate. The children’s clothes are i 
late, their faces and hands as clean as $ 
keep them. She is an excellent organize 
would be, if it weren’t for the interrug 
“Tf we’re having some people in for dit: 
says Andy, “‘three hours before the > 
everything is half done and the place a 
But somehow, by the time they arrive, | 
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Sneat and tidy, including Algy, anda 


” 


slining. She also feels that the chil- 
iss a warm, close relationship with 
er because he is away so much, and 
he never volunteers to help her with 
ike bathing or dressing the children, 
ing to them. 

,, who is in charge of Goodyear Air- 
yusiness relationships with all branches 
nse in Washington (except lighter- 
'r activity), travels to the nation’s 
every week and is home only three 
ut of seven. Occasionally he is away 
eek at a time. While on a trip to 
in 1948 to see Goodyear Aircraft prod- 
action, he took the opportunity to fly 
ye North Pole in a B-29. He spent 
ays as a guest of the Navy on the new 
{submarines off Key West, and cruised 
he southern coast of California in the 
carrier Valley Forge. A trip to Pearl 
is now in the offing. Andy’s high- 
-e job (he frequently has thirty to 
projects all going at the same time) 
»xcitement, variety, and ample oppor- 
for him to use his talents for getting 
' done efficiently and in a hurry. 

an Andy is in Akron, he likes to stop 
athe Y for a game of squash after leav- 
» office. Once home, he goes directly to 
haster bedroom, locks the door and 
‘there reading the paper until dinner is 
table. After dinner, he busies himself 
iworking on the house or doing office 
work while Algy, having cleaned up 
chen, gets the children into pajamas, 
to them, and finally collapses in front 
television. 

ly admits freely that he’s not much 
vith the children. ‘‘When I get home 
t, I’m pretty fagged out. I love my 
lut it’s a tough one. As far as discipline 
tried to interfere in the beginning, but 
always said, ‘No, that’s not the way to 
according to the books.’ Well, | figure 
ad the books and ought to know what 
alking about. It isn’t fair to the kids to 
two different methods of discipline. 
way so much that bringing up the kids 
) be her job.’’ He pauses and surveys the 
room, strewn with papers and broken 
flotsam of the day’s small hurricanes. 
, could those kids be any worse?” 

dy is very proud of his wife’s creative 
ies and feels it’s a shame she has so lit- 
me for the things she wants to do. “‘I 
telling her to get a baby-sitter during 
ay. She says she’d rather stay home.” 
vat Algy really means is that she would 
o stay home with the house free of chil- 
She no longer wants to be a career girl, 
e once did, but still has creative desires 
1 are largely unsatisfied. In the past few 
she has given up her art classes at the 
n Art Institute and the art class she 
it at the Y. Her poems and stories in the 
n Junior League magazine were very 
lar, but she has dropped out of League 
too. 

st summer she and Andy spent his va- 
n at home, farming the children out at 


Tie ek 


grandparents’. ‘It was heaven,” Algy 
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recalls. “‘Wonderful to have the doors un- 
locked and not worry about what the chil- 
dren were up to.”’ They ate only breakfast at 
home, slept late, saw all their friends, and 
according to both of them were far more 
relaxed than they would have been in some 
hotel or cottage somewhere. 

Both Andy and Algy frequently worry 
about money. The house cost them $23,000, 
and they are paying off an $18,500 mortgage 
in ten years, before the children’s expenses 
become heavy. Andy earns between $5000 
and $7000 a year (he did not care to be more 
specific) and spends $2280 a year ($190 a 
month) on mortgage payments. This means 
their budget is definitely house-heavy. House 
taxes are $150 a year, heating another $240. 
The Petersons contribute $100 to the church, 
spend another $170 a year on club dues, and 
$600 for insurance. When all their fixed costs 
are met, the amounts left for clothing, food 
and recreation are comparatively small. 

Andy thinks Algy does a magnificent job 
of handling money. For the whole family, she 
spends no more than $150 a year for clothes 
(Mrs. Guinther helps out considerably with 
the children’s things). She feeds the five of 
them on $15 a week, not including milk. Her 
weekly meat bills seldom run over $3, and 
consist mainly of wieners and hamburger. Of 
course it helps the food budget to have Andy 
away four nights a week. ‘Once in a while, I 
do yearn for a steak,’’ Algy confesses. *‘I 
don’t believe I’ve bought one in two years.” 
She rarely buys roasts, or much fresh fruit. 

For recreation, the Petersons spend about 
$6 a month, which is the cost of a Saturday- 
night baby-sitter while they play cards with 
friends. Several times a year they attend the 
dinner dances at the City Club, where Andy 
is a member. When Algy has the car, she 
sometimes takes the children for a drive in 
the afternoon, but does no visiting. ‘‘ Three 
of them are too much for me to cope with,” 
she says, ‘““and on week ends Andy is always 


too busy with the house or lawn for any. 


family outings.” 

Algy feels that this hectic period she is liv- 
ing through is only temporary, and undoubt- 
edly things will get far easier for her when 
the children are all in school (two and a half 
years from now). There are moments, though, 
when she is overwhelmed with a sense of 
guilt and inadequacy. She is aware, for in- 
stance, that her resentment toward the chil- 
dren breeds resentment in them. 

“Look what you made me do!”’ she yells 
at Winkie. 

“T didn’t make you do anything !”’ Winkie 
yells back. 

“You made me so nervous I spilled the 
Coke!” retorts Algy. ‘Now, get out of the 
kitchen!” 

Winkie cries, and snatches something from 
Frankie, who attacks the furniture or Larry. 
The cycle begins again. 

“Of course my children are ideal—healthy, 
beautiful and smart,’’ Algy concluded her 
letter to the JOURNAL. “I love and enjoy 
them, but I wish I had time to be a nicer 
mommy and didn’t let them get under my 
skin. . . . One of my largest worries is that my 
attitudes will be reflected in the children as 
they grow.” THE END 





WHAT WE BELIEVE IN 


IHE PETERSONS, who are stanch 

pillars of the Congregational 
Church, say, “We go to church every 
Sunday. We don’t go as a duty. We 
like to go.” 

As Andy sees it, “Looking at it 
practically, it is simply good business 
practice to try to apply the Golden 
Rule to everyday living.” 

“Between fifteen and eighteen,” 
Algy admits, “I went through a stage 
when [ was practically an atheist. 
Now it seems to me wonderful the 
way God forgives our daily sins and is 
still willing to take us back in the 


fold.” 


“She’s more religious than I am,” 
Andy comments. “I don’t read the 
Bible or pray a lot. I don’t feel the 
need for a conscious prayer every day. 
But [ have an unconscious, continuing 
prayer about what I want to do or to 
be. I think I believe in the creed and | 
guess | envision God as a real Father.” 

The Petersons agree, “There must 
be a guiding hand that moves the uni- 
verse,” and that, “if you believe in 
basic principles, you must believe 
there is a God. Such a faith guaran- 
tees immortality. We try to live by i 
the general philosophy of “Do the best 
you can and you are ine 
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ACCENT YOUR 2yaas = 


YOUR MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE 
















PREFERRED BY SMART 
WOMEN THE WORLD OVER —_ 


* EYEBROW PENCIL * MASCARA 


New... Cream Deodorant 


Keeps Underarms 
Dry and Odorless 


@ Watch those 
intimate curves 
beneath your arms if 
you want to avoid 
perspiration embarrassment 
and save your clothes from 
stains. Used daily as directed, 
Arrid gives best results of any 
deodorant tested. Here’s why more 
men and women use Arrid than any 
other deodorant in the world. 
1. Prevents appearance of perspiration — 
keeps underarms dry. 
2. Safe, saves clothes from stains. Does not 
rot dresses or men’s shirts. 
3. Removes odor from perspiration on con- 
tact. Keeps you shower-bath fresh. 
4. Mild for skin. Antiseptic. 
5. Today’s Arrid with Creamogen stays 
smooth and creamy. 
Don’t be half-safe. Use Arrid to be sure. 
Buy Arrid today. 


ARRID 


America’s Largest-Selling 





Deodorant 
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GOOD FOR 
THE WHOLE FAMILY... 


Vv VELVEETA IS DIGESTIBLE 
. AS MILK ITSELF! 


Vv RICH IN FOOD VALUES 
FROM MILK THAT THE 
WHOLE FAMILY NEEDS. 


Vv PROTECTED! From fresh milk to 
sealed package this pasteurized 
process cheese food is protected 
every step of the way by strict 
Kraft Quality Control. 






VELVEETA IS THE\QUALITY 


cam agg 


MNecial 







How many times a week does some- 
body at your house want a snack? Just 
that many times golden Velveeta can 
help you out—with a good-eating 
“quickie” that gives "em important 
food values from milk! 

And Velveeta helps you with mea/s, 
too—gives you grand cheese sauce 
and hot sandwiches so easily. Pictured 
above are triangles of toast filled with 
tuna fish salad and topped with delici- 
ous Velveeta. A few seconds under low 
broiler heat melts the Velveeta beauti- 
fully for a tempting hot-day supper. 

Get the 2-lb. Velveeta loaf so you'll 
have this finest of cheese foods on 
hand for snacks and hot dishes, too. 


WHEN COMP°NY COMES 


(Continued from Page 46) 


you know. Fold in the grapefruit sections. 
Chill until firm. Sefve with fresh raspberries 
sprinkled over the top. Garnish with a sprig 
of fresh mint. 


Plenty of time. Give yourself time. 
No great hurry, is there? A little leisure in 
getting a meal is worth as much as basil 
on the tomatoes. Look around and don’t 
be scared. I never was scared by any re- 
ceipt ever written. And don’t you ever be 
either. 

Now here is a very simple and a good stout 
dish. If your guests have had a longish drive 
and the folks a fairly strenuous day, they’ll 
sniff and speak well of mom’s cooking. And 
I'll bet you get plenty of repeat orders— 
encores, you know. 


PINEAPPLE HAM PATTIES 


If you happen to have baked a ham and have 
some left, you can use up the pieces and rem- 
nants. If not, grind or chop, not too fine, 
enough cooked or canned ham to make 4 
cups. Use some of the fat for flavor. Add 1 
slightly beaten egg, a little pepper and 1 tea- 
spoon prepared mustard. Mix well. Taste the 
mixture; you might like to add a little salt if 
the ham is not salty. Shape into 8 round flat 
patties. With a sharp 
knife, split 8 slices pine- 
apple (1 can) into 16 

thin slices. Place a slice % 
of pineapple either side 


Parents look outside the home— 
to the schools, for instance—for 


























go for. Preceded by a fine hot soup and 
ing with a dessert of one’s special chi 
And there are salads and salads to k 
the spell between the big business of a | 
and the dessert. In case the main cours 
little on the light side, have a big he 
salad and plenty of rolls. The choice o 
salad often makes the perfect meal. So 
one suggestion among hundreds for a | 
that turned out to be an occasion: 

















Peel 6 large ripe tomatoes. Remove, 
seedy portions and cut into 34” pieces, 
should be about 6 cups, and, if there a 
don’t throw the whole thing out—get an 
tomato. Simple as that. Bet you though 
yourself. Add 2 onions, sliced thin, and 
diced green pepper. Season with salt 
pepper to taste and about 34 cup ¢ 
French dressing. Mix well and let marini| 





} 
| 
] 








soning. Arrange on lettuce, garnish wit 
ter cress and slices of avocado. And — 
skimp on the avocado. Don’t. 


what is really an elegant dessert. If) 
guests open their 
and do a little ga; 
they ought to b 


made yesterday, | 





of each patty and press 
them together carefully 
and not as if you were 
makingconcrete blocks. 
Bake the patties in a 
large shallow baking 
pan ina 350° F. oven 
for | hour, basting oc- 
casionally with the 
juice that accumulates 
in the pan. If it seems 
skimpy, go to town 
with some melted ham 
fat. Basting is as neces- 
sary to baked meats as 
basting a seam for the 
girl who never sewed 
one before. 


Once upon a time. 
Some noble, generous 
Italian, a grower of 
God-given genius, grew 
in his garden a weird, 
snub-nosed vegetable 


what belongs within the home. They 
want other people to do their work 
for them. They want their children 
to have character without them- 
selves having character. They want 
their young people to receive in 
college what they should have had 
from their parents before they were 
ten years old: good habits of disci- 
pline, integrity, dependability —and 
almost everything else in the list of 
elementary values. There are too 
many parents who want to do any- 
thing and everything with their 
lives except use part of them to 
bring up their children. They serve 
all the right causes, help all the use- 
ful organizations, go around doing 
good from morning till night—to 
everyone but their own children. 
Then, what they don’t do for their 
children they expect the school- 
teacher to do, or the Scout leader, 
or the counselor at the summer 
camp—or, when it gets really bad, 
the psychiatrist. 

—REV. A. POWELL DAVIES, D.D. 



















very special re 


every day, not evé 
ery Sunday. Bi } 
special days, 
dessert not to spf 
family with, jus 
prise them—onc 
while. Things wo 
better that way— 


In the top of a 

boiler over hot 
melt 14 pound — 
bittersweet or | 
sweet chocolate) 
cup hot water. | 
the chocolate is nl 
add gradually — 
heavy cream an 
well. Heat a fey 
utes while you se 


| 


which he called zuc- 
chini. (I’d pronounce it for you, but I’m a 
poor speller and a worse hand at writing down 
a pronunciation.) Suffice it to say, as the lady 
novelists used to put it, that it doesn’t mat- 
ter; you can go to the market, point to the 
vegetable, which is now well known and much 
admired, and get yourself some of the cucum- 
ber-shaped little fellowsand doany number of 
wonderful things with them. (And be grate- 
ful to the forgotten Italian who brought you 
the delicate fruit of his labor.) One way to 
take charge of them is this: 

BUTTERED ZUCCHINI 
Cut off the tops of 6 small zucchini. Wash 
them and cut them into 14” slices. Place in a 
saucepan. Add 2 cups boiling water and | 
teaspoon salt. Cook, covered, 10 minutes or 
until the zucchini is tender and looks trans- 
parent—or nearly so. Don’t have it too soft. 
It’s a sensitive little number, and you may 
come out with a purée! Drain well. Melt % 
cup butter in a small pan; add 2 cloves garlic, 
crushed, and sauté slowly 5 minutes. Take 
out the garlic. Mix the flavored garlic butter 
with the zucchini. Use a fork and a light 
touch. Don’t break it. Add pepper and a little 
more salt. 


Salad? But of course. Everybody serves 
salads nowadays, and there are whole-meal 
salads that are so delicious that, with crusty 
rolls and cheese, they make a whole sup- 
per that company and even the small fry 


(ae 
5 eggs. Beat the 


until thick and stir into the chocolat 
ture. Cook until the mixture thicken 
move from the hot water. Beat tl 
whites until they just barely hold a j 
not so stiff as for pie meringue. Fold 
whites into the chocolate mixture, ref 
hot water and stir until the mixture} 
ens—it takes only alittle doing. Remoy 
the heat and add 2 tablespoons butter 
spoon vanilla and a pinch of salt. 
and pour into Y%-cup-size pot de créem 
or glass pudding dishes. Chill in the 
erator several hours or overnight u 


and cold. 
































A few last words. When July 
find myself rereading a book abo 
Revere, my favorite Revolutionary 
They’ve tried to debunk George W 
ton and the Founding Fathers have 
take it on the button, and now I he 
some people say that Paul didn’t have. 
and never was in Lexington in his life 
the old North Church—well, that was d 
up by Longfellow. I don’t believe it: 
ride with Paul. I see the lanterns 
One if by land and two tf by sea. 
Yes, sir, I’m there, melting bulle 
I love to read: } 
Listen, my children, and you shall) 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Rever| 
By the way, you haven’t got on# 
silver teapots, have you? 
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prey Frac 0 a 
Uy dean, 
made, y Kult 


“| JUST NEVER MAKE MY OWN ANY MORE, NOW THAT IVE FOUND KRAFTS FRENCH DRESSINGS. 
BOTH KINDS, KRAFT FRENCH AND MIRACLE FRENCH, ARE SEASONED PERFECTLY, 
AND THE SEASONINGS EXACTLY THE SAME EVERY TIME, WHICH IS SOMETHING 

| NEVER COULD MANAGE! THEYRE WONDERFUL TIME -SAVERS, TOO! ” 
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7 \ . SS YY 
BAY 
Tule Salad 0) Lan > 
Head lettuce Radish slices 
Bibb lettuce French endive 
Tomato wedges Watercress 
Scored cucumber Kraft or Miracle 
slices French Dressing 












Break the head lettuce into pieces and place in a 
salad bowl with the Bibb lettuce separated into 
leaves, and the tomato wedges, cucumber and 
radish slices, and the French endive broken into 
pieces. Garnish with watercress and toss with 
Kraft or Miracle French Dressing. 








¢ Far and away more 


opular than any other French Dressing... used by more 
eople, even, than all of those who make their own... that’s 
he success story of Kraft’s French Dressings. 

Don’t you think this story indicates that you would like 
hese dressings, too? There really must be something 
ather special about Kraft French and Miracle French or 
hey wouldn’t out-sell all other brands combined! 


Kraft French is the mos 
widely popular French 





- 
Miracle French has a 5 ers 
"Parisian accent” that 4 “a 






Dressing ever offered 
for sale! A creamy-thick 
dressing that the whole 
family loves, famous Kraft 
French is mild enough for 
children, zippy enough to 
please grown-ups. 


gourmets praise. If you 
like onion and garlic 
in French Dressing—a 
deft touch, just the right 
touch—you'll share the 
enthusiasm for Miracle 
French Dressing. 
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For baby-soft skin... 
use baby-safe JOHNSONS COTTON TIPS 


ee 


es 


Nag 


Only Johnson’s Cotton Tips give you all 
these advantages! 


e Baby-soft—made of finest, purest absorbent cotton. 

e Baby-safe—sterilized right in the box—guaranteed by the 
famous Johnson and Johnson quality-control method. 

e Cotton firmly anchored—spun directly on the sticks. Stays 
firm, doesn’t twist in use. 

e Double tips—bhoth ends of stick are cotton-tipped for extra 
convenience and economy. 

e Handy drawer box—easy to open. Fits on narrow shelf. Pro- 
tects cotton tips till the last one is used. 


e The Johnson & Johnson trade-mark — your guarantee of 
unvarying quality and dependability from America’s largest, 
most trusted maker of baby products. 


Don’t just ask for cotton tips... ASK FOR... 









JOHNSONS 
_ COTTON TIPS 


29° and 49° sizes 


Goluren sfohnson 
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Youngsters who are indulged in eating whims, or whose diet 


has been neglected, often have to pay the price in anemia. 


Anemia in Children— 
More Common Than We Thin 


By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


“ BNEMIC? My Billy? Why, doctor, how 
can that be possible? Just look at his 
color! I admit he isn’t as peppy as he 
used to be, but I certainly wouldn’t 

call him listless. Besides, I thought older 
people got anemia, not children.” 

This mother expresses several miscon- 
ceptions that are generally held, and that 
should be cleared up. Children do get ane- 
mia. In fact, I believe it is more prevalent 
than we have realized. Skin color is not a 
reliable indication. The child who is pale is 
not necessarily anemic, and some children 
who look perfectly healthy may be anemia 
victims. Finally, while the end result of ane- 
mia is listlessness and languor, in the early 
stages these symptoms may not be marked. 

It is not hard to understand why the 
majority of anemia cases in children go 
undetected in the early stages, while the 
disease is easy to cure. But it is a pity that 
this is so. Few need contract it at all. And 
most of those who do can be made well 
quickly and easily if parents are alert 
to the symptoms, and call the doctor in at 
the beginning. 

As you probably know, anemia is a con- 
dition in which the number of red cor- 
puscles in the blood is below normal, or the 
amount of hemoglobin in the red cells is 
too small. In some severe anemias, both 
the number of red cells and the amount 
of hemoglobin are below normal. This is 
called primary anemia. 

Until recently, pernicious anemia, a 
deadly form of the disease occurring in 
adults, was often fatal. Now we can control 
it by liver extract, folic acid and vitamin 
By, and these same materials are used to 
combat the serious anemias of infancy and 
childhood. In rare instances, surgery of the 
spleen, which is one of the blood-forming 
organs, may help to overcome the anemia. 
In a few cases, however, the outlook still 
remains unfavorable. 

But the condition of the blood may also 
be a symptom of some other disorder or 
deficiency in the body, and this is called 




















il q 
secondary anemia. Fortunately, most chip 
dren who are anemic have this seconda 
kind. If caught early, secondary anen 
can usually be corrected quite easily 
diet and medication. The earlier it is ¢ 
tected and treated, the more success 
the treatment is likely to be. 

What are the symptoms you should lo 
for in your youngster? Facial pallor de 
not always betoken anemia. Neverthele 
the child who is continually pale should 
examined to find out whether anemia’ 
present. Lack of normal color in the li 
and fingernails may be significant too. 
anemia, moreover, the tongue and met 
brane lining of the mouth are likely to 
a grayish cast instead of the normal pil 
tones, and the insides of the eyelids é 
pale. Frequent and chronic fatigue is 4a 
other sign that should make mothers thi 
of anemia. ‘ 


OCTOR BUNDESEN’S book- — 

lets, used by many thousands 
of enthusiastic mothers, cover all 
phases of baby care. They are: | 


BrErorE THE Basy Comes (pre- 
natal months), No. 2383, 50c. 


First series of booklets, covering 
first eight months, 50c. 


Second series of booklets, covering 
nine months to two years, 50e. 





A Docror’s First Duty TO THE © 
Moruer (breast-feeding helps), — 
No. 1346, 6c. 


Our Bases (complete book and 
invaluable supplement to the 


monthly booklets), No. 1345, 50c. 
Address all requests to the Ref- 
erence Library, Lapies’ HomME 
JournaLt, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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revent unsightly, itchy, 
osquito bites—with this 
dorless protection children 
van play undisturbed. 






Get a bottle today at any 
drug, Hardware or Sports 
e—only 49¢, 


) Z7Mere's A Merry Way To ~ G 
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These are fairly early signs of the disease. 
As anemia becomes more serious, the young- 
ster may suffer from shortness of breath, so 
that even a slight exertion, such as walking 
upstairs, leaves him breathing in short, hard 
gasps. Other symptoms are heart palpita- 
tions or flutter. This is hard for mothers to 
detect, but the doctor, with his stethoscope 
and his practiced finger on the pulse, will 
notice it immediately. Sometimes there is an 
elevated temperature too. 

If your youngster has the above symp- 
toms, or any one of them, do take him to the 
doctor at once for a complete examination. 
When a diagnosis of anemia has been 
established, the next step is to find out what 
has caused it. The most obvious cause is 
loss of blood, either as a result of an ac- 
cident or from some other cause, such 
as frequent nosebleeds. In teen-age girls, 
excessive menstruation may result in a re- 
duced volume of blood, and hence in anemia. 
Small babies sometimes suffer from anemia 
because the cord is cut too soon after birth. 

In healthy youngsters, losses such as the 
foregoing are usually restored quickly by 
activity of the blood-forming organs. For in 
the healthy body, red cells are manufactured 
as needed in the marrow of the large bones. 
But when the body is not getting enough of 
the blood-forming elements, the red-cell fac- 
tories in the bones cannot make up the loss. 
The indication then is for a plentiful sup- 
ply of foods rich in iron and protein—the 
elements needed to make red cells. Proteins 
are found in meat, eggs, milk, cheese, and to 
some extent in beans and other vegetables. 
Iron is found mainly in meat, particularly 
liver, but small amounts are contributed by 
spinach, whole-wheat bread, eggs and milk. 
In mild cases of anemia, just eating heartily 
of these foods is enough to effect a cure. 

Another frequent cause of anemia in chil- 
dren is an illness caused by germs or viruses. 
Diseases of the upper respiratory tract are 
special offenders in this respect, but any in- 
fection can damage the blood-forming organs 
and leave anemia in its wake. After severe 
infection, your child’s blood should be ex- 
amined to see if this has happened. 

A third main cause of anemia is improper 


often due to long-continued diet lack, be- 
cause in childhood these individuals never 
learned to eat the foods needed to make 
good blood. Youngsters who are indulged 
in eating whims, or whose diet has been 


neglected, often have to pay the price| 
of anemia in childhood, with perhaps a} 


severe form of it in adulthood. This is by no 
means a matter of money alone. I have seen 
children from highly privileged homes who 
had anemia because they refused to eat meat 
or vegetables or eggs or cheese, or who re- 
fused to drink milk. Here psychology must 
enter in. While the doctor builds the blood 
with extracts and medications, the child must 
be re-educated in his attitudes toward food. 

In a limited number of cases, anemia is 
due to the destruction of the red cells after 
they have been formed. The destruction may 
be caused by infection or poisoning. In these 
rare instances, the doctor must find and 
treat the cause, while treating the anemia 
by diet and, if necessary, medication. 

The child with anemia, from whatever 
cause and however mild, should be examined 
regularly by the doctor until the hemoglobin 
count has been normal for some time. After 
that, routine physical examination at the 
beginning of each school year should be 
sufficient. 

The best measure against anemia is to 
prevent its becoming established. After an 
illness, or an accident that causes loss of 
blood, the child should be encouraged to 
eat larger amounts of the blood-building 
foods. I realize that rising food prices make 
it harder for many parents to do this. Yet 
only an ounce or two of liver, or slightly 
larger amounts of other meats, served every 
day, will keep most forms of anemia away 
from small children. If it is impossible to 
give your child meat of some kind every day, 
larger quantities of meat substitutes should 
be eaten. 

A blood test should be a part of every 
routine physical examination. And if you 
detect any of the signs of anemia, take your 
child to the doctor at once. There is no 
longer any reason why children should be 
allowed to suffer the loss of strength and 
energy that is bound to result when anemia 
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| SERVING AMERICAN FAMILIES 
SINCE 1865 


MAIL COUPON BELOW AND 
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eating. In older people, serious anemia is is neglected. 





6 
"3 Show friends Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards, 
4 low as 50 for $1.25. 21-Card $1 Christmas Assort- 


. 2° organizations. Party Plan. Send for FREE Im- 
mre Tas a print Samples, Assortments on Approval. 
aati MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. L-5, 

1113 Washington Ave., St.Louis 1, Mo. 





oXG =mentsells fast; your profit PP pOa AlsoExclusive 
Se Secret Pal. Stationery, $1 Gifts, Gold-Stamped 
Playing Cards, Children’s Books, others. Plan for 






“MY CHILDREN WON'T OBEY” 


(Continued from Page 113) 


Yours on 
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with mattress 


Blessed Event! A lightweight crib 
hat you can take anywhere . . . use 365 
Jays a year. All plastic — even the 
icreening, the comfortable mattress. Cleans 
with damp cloth. Frame is tubular steel. 
Zipper at top for easy opening. Two sizes, 
18” x 36”, or 23 x 45’. Green or Blue. 
Set the original “Corry-Crib”. 


FREE booklet. Sole Makers: 


200 pages of ee 
nursery vusefuls s ; 
lor baby’s core. parenes/ eae nt 


Write Dept.a3 EVERETT 49, MASS. 


facturers of the “Car Baby” Convertible 
crib mattress with the Bonded Guarantee. 
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by Bunny Bear 





Finally, Larry had a tantrum. He took the 
cocktail table and banged it up and down so 
hard I thought it would certainly crash, but 
it is sturdily built. I understand if the tan- 
trum is permitted to go on, he’ll begin to use 
the table as a battering ram against the wall. 
As soon as he got to his room after scream- 
ing, he urinated on the floor. Algy said, 
“What shall I do?” I told her, ‘““Let him 
stay with his wetting.” He promptly went 
to bed and to sleep with no more screaming. 

Algy and Andy and I had a long talk after 
the children were in bed at 8:30. Their bed- 
time is 7:30, but it’s usually 8:30 before all 
reasons for delaying bed are disposed of. 
Frankie had to be locked in to get him to 
stay in his room. He had had too long a nap 
in the middle of the day. Algy was so relieved 
to have him quiet that she had let him sleep 
214 hours. But even with the long nap, after 
two minutes of screaming, he went to sleep. 

The children have caused some minor 
friction between Algy and Andy. Each got 
some relief talking about his complaints 
against the other. Andy doesn’t devote 
enough time to the children in the evening 
when he gets home from work. Algy is right 
about that. He could relieve her of some 
strain after a long day by taking charge of 
the children while she is preparing dinner. 
His excuse is fatigue and wanting to look at 
the paper and get cleaned up. He complains 
that during and after dinner, the family 
doesn’t have her interest and attention. She 
likes to read with her coffee and have a 
breather before the struggle of getting the 
kids to bed. Of course the problem of han- 
dling three children all between 2 and 5isa 
big one, and even under the best circum- 
stances, it’s no easy job. 


There is no real lack of affection and ad- 
miration between this father and mother, 
and I’m sure that as soon as we have the 
children under good control, everybody is 
going to be much happier. 

I asked Algy to keep a diary of her new 
method of handling the children. Her letter 
arrived, saying, ‘“Thanks so much for your 
letter and for your book which came yester- 
day. I wish I had read it at least five years 
ago, but I did not realize until I was beset 
with these behavior problems that there was 
so much more to raising children than just 
feeding them and keeping them clean... . 

“Now for the diary of last week—here’s 
who was isolated, when and why: 


MonpDAay— 
7:00 A.M. Frank—a fuss about dressing—10 
minutes. 
Mal Winkie—sneaked into kitchen for 
candy—30 minutes. 
7:50 Frank—tantrum about my choice 


for cereal—15 minutes. (I had 
been giving them their choice of 
cereal, but that led to a certain 
amount of indecision and mind- 
changing, so from here on in I will 
plan all menus. Frank came back 
to the table and ate his cereal.) 

9:00 Winkie—dawdled over dressing— 
45 minutes. She finally dressed and 
picked up mess she had made in 
her room. 

11:10 Winkie—disobedience—30 min- 
utes. (Between these times she had 
gone with me to store. Had a tan- 
trum there about candy. She did 
not succeed in getting any.) 

11:30 Frank—teased Larry and wouldn’t 
stop when told—10 minutes. After 


FREE TRIAL 


Saves Money For Home And Family 


Send for your FREE TRIAL copy of Spiegels big new 
Fall and Winter Catalog for 1951. Shop by mail from 
the vast selection of thousands and thousands of items 


for home and family. All dependable quality at low~ 


mail order prices with satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 596 PAGES jam-packed from cover to 
cover featuring women’s fashions, children’s clothing, 
men’s wear, home furnishings, hardware, farm and 
auto supplies. 


NEW CUSTOMERS usually pay $1 deposit for this 
Catalog, but now for this limited time you can save 
this $1! Mail the coupon below and 


SEE IT ON FREE TRIAL! Now, while the supply lasts, 
you can get this Catalog for 10-day free trial. Shop 
through it leisurely. Compare our selection . . . our 
low prices. Prove to your own complete satisfaction 
that we can save you money on all your needs. If you 

| order within 10 days the Catalog is yours to keep at 
no cost. If not, return the Catalog to us—without any 
obligation to you. 


Mail the coupon today! Supply limited. 
SPIEGEL, INC., CHICAGO 9 


MAIL THIS COUPON. TODAY! 


Spiegel, Chicago 9, Ill. Please send me the Spiegel Catalog. 


| will look it over and order within 10 days, or return it. 


INGO oiei 0,010 .010 0 010.0 Krcieit clcieie 016 00 e18 sie enjee vlelb alsin was eee 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Street Address... cuccccccccrcvescccccvece orcnscce 
Route Nomsiteieiateyatatettielalalals eisin(s alals cicie. Box No..seeseee 
Give route & box number on rural route 

Post Office 
(awan) ivecersteth ie sv e(siajeltisip ici eisiois\vie's State..... County.... 


Please specify delivery unit number, if any. 


(Note: If after 10 days’ free trial, Iam not ready to send an 
order, but still wish to keep the big catalog, I will send you 
a $1 deposit, in return for which you will mail me a $1 
Certificate, good on any Spiegel mail order of $10 or more). 


W-20-12 
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Most make-ups shout: Made-up!— 


Masie Touch whispers: Natural beauty 


Replace that heavy 
“made-up” look with 
natural-looking 
loveliness by using 
Magic Touch. 

No puff, no sponge. 


Magic Touch is NEW ... 4 tinted cream 
make-up so sheer your skin glows 
through! . . . yet it hides each tiny 
blemish while it smooths and softens 
and adds glorious color... Apply with 
fingertips (with or without powder)— 
so quick, so easy, so naturally lovely! 


43c¢ and 1.00—6 magic shades 
«+»a CAMPANA product 









Lasdome 


ALLURING FOOTWEAR the smooth way 


to pleasant 


summer living. 


There is a dealer near you, 


TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORPORATION * JEFFERSON CITY: MISSOURI 


that he came out and washed and 
had lunch. 

Larry was fussy at lunch and 
was put to bed without any, but 
this was due to the fact that his 
chickenpox was a more severe case 
than the other children had and he 
did not feel well Monday or Tues- 
day morning. 

2:45 P.M. Larry—tantrum about dressing— 
back to bed for about 15 minutes. 

5:00 Frank—teased Larry again (which 
I don’t like when someone’s ill)— 
15 minutes. He urinated on floor so 
time was extended. 

TUESDAY— 

7:30 A.M. Frank—kicking a door in tan- 
trum—20 minutes. 

7:55 Winkie—being smart—35 minutes. 
Still unpleasant and stubborn, so 
back to room at 9:15 for another 
half hour. 

9:15 Frank—disobedience (wouldn’t put 
his blankets away)—15 minutes. 

10:00 Larry—disobedience (wouldn’t 
leave sweeper alone when told to 
stop)—20 minutes. 

3:00 P.M. Frank—dawdled about dressing— 
10 minutes. 

5:30 Larry—poured water on floor—10 
minutes. (This is an old habit of 
his which he has gotten away with 
until now.) 

7:30 Winkie—had dinner at grandma’s, 
came home in belligerent mood, 
said “I hate you”’ to grandma— 
locked in until she threatened to 
vomit, so was taken to bathroom. 
She washed and got ready for bed, 
but had no bedtime story.” 


She closes the letter by saying, ‘To date, I 
still find myself being too permissive and too 
slow to punish—too ready to give the kids 
another chance, and also too chatty. I 
think my reflexes are conditioned too. How- 
ever, the tantrums are on the decline and the 
children are following orders more readily. 


ABOUT TWO NICE PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 48) 


hatred of the world. She was—her friends 
were right—a sweet girl. 

On the other hand, even if you would not 
have called Walter Nesmith sweet, you 
would very readily have thought of him as 
a ‘‘nice”’ fellow, or an “‘agreeable”’ person, 
or even—if you happened to be a little old 
white-haired lady—a “‘dear boy.’’ There was 
a subtle resemblance between Ellen Webster 
and Walter Nesmith. Both of them were the 
first resort of their friends in trouble, for in- 
stance. Walter’s ambitions, which included 
the rest of his life, were refreshingly similar 
to Ellen’s: Walter thought that someday he 
might meet some sweet girl, and would then 
devote himself wholeheartedly to coming 
home of an evening to read his paper and 
perhaps work in the garden on Sundays. 

Walter thought that he would like to have 
two children, a boy and a girl. Ellen thought 
that she would like to have three children, a 
boy and two girls. Walter was very fond of 
cherry pie, Ellen preferred Boston cream. 
Ellen enjoyed romantic movies, Walter pre- 
ferred Westerns. They read almost exactly 
the same books. 

In the ordinary course of events, the fric- 
tion between Ellen and Walter would have 
been very slight. But—and what could cause 
a thing like this?—the ordinary course of 
events was shattered by a trifle like a tele- 
phone call. 

Ellen’s telephone number was 3—4126. 
Walter’s telephone number was 3—4216. 
Ellen lived in apartment 3-A and Walter 
lived in apartment 3-B; these apartments 
were across the hall from each other and very 
often Ellen, opening her door at precisely 
quarter of nine in the morning and going to- 
ward the elevator, met Walter, who opened 
his door at precisely quarter of nine in the 
morning and went toward the elevator. On 
these occasions Ellen customarily said “Good 
morning”’ and looked steadfastly the other 


_kindergarten. 


























































No one has been Festa’ it ch is | 
pleasant experience for everyone. Fra 
been staying at the table at mealtim 
out the former jumping up and 1 
Winkie, I fear, needs a little more 
measures than I have given her, bi 
trying and she has improved altho’ 
still seems to feel that she can pull s 
the strings around here.” 

I wrote Mrs. Peterson that Winkie 
longer time im her room—perhaps an 
two. Interestingly, Winkie tries to esc 
claiming she has to go to the toilet or 
is going to vomit. She managed to get 
transferred to the bathroom. I am. 
that as soon as Winkie has learn 
boundaries of behavior, she’ll be 
home as well as she has been behay 


It will be pleasant to see how AN 
find her children fun and a pleasure z 
as she has suppressed their bad behavj 
released their emotional energy to god 
pose and away from the malevolagl 
selfishness and willfulness. 

After Andy and Algy have gained 
of the situation with their children, t 
need to sit themselves down to a serio 
to themselves. They will need to chang 
thinking and feeling attitudes and s 
be more interested and understanding 
their children’s needs and wants. Th 
have to live a larger part of their live 
instead of around their children. Cl 
are quick to recognize the real sharin 
the sham and the perfunctory. Speci 
of building a family life will be discu 
a separate article which will appea 
month, based on a family who learn 
secret early and have succeeded. 

We will get intolerably bad childre 
reward the bad. If we reward the gooc 
get happy, exuberant children who 
have so that they can be given good att) 
and affection and can learn to play hi 
to get their play-acting desire satisfie| 
can love and like children when w¢ 
made them into lovable people. 


way. Walter usually answered ‘Good 
ing,” and avoided looking in her diré 
Ellen thought that a girl who allowed 
to be informal with strangers created: 
impression, and Walter thought that 
who took advantage of living in the 
building to strike up an acquaintance ' 
girl was a man of little principle. O 
ticularly fine morning he said to Ellen 
elevator ‘‘Lovely day,” and she r 
“Yes, isn’t it?”’ and both of them felt sq 
that they had been bold. How this mut} 
spect for each other’s dignity could) 
degenerated into fury is a mystery not: 
understood. | 

It happened that one eveniaeceaaa 
her strict justice, Ellen had had a har} 
she was coming down with a cold, — 
rained steadily for a week, her stocking 
unwashed, and she had broken a finger 
the phone which had the number 3- 
rang. Ellen had been opening a can of 
soup in the kitchenette, and she hz 
hands full; she said “Darn,” and mz 
to drop and break a cup in her hu 
answer the phone. 

“Hello?” she said, thinking, This 1: 
to be something cheerful. 

“Hello, is Walter there?” 

“Walter?” 

“Walter Nesmith. I want to spe 
Walter, please.” 

“This is the wrong number,” Eller 
thinking with the self-pity that come) 
the first stages of a head cold that 1 
ever called her. 

“Ts this three—four two one six?” 

“This is three—four one two ang 
said, and hung up. 

At that time, although she knew th 
person in the apartment across the hz 
named Walter Nesmith, she could no 
told the color of his hair or even of tk} 
side of his apartment door. She went b, 




















































- y a 
and ad ‘amatch in her hand to light 
when'the phone rang again. 
: ” Ellen said without enthusiasm; 
me ‘someone cheerful, she was 


is the wrong number again,” Ellen 
she had not been such a very sweet 
e might have let more irritation show 
oice. 





t 


| said patiently. ““ You want three—four 
@ six.” 
That?” said the voice. 
his,” said Ellen, “‘isnumber three—four 
) six. The number you want is three— 
one six.’’ Like anyone who has tried 
ly aseries of numbers several times, she 
| her anger growing. Surely anyone of 
J intelligence, she was thinking, surely 
e ought to be able to dial a phone, any- 
who can’t dial a phone shouldn’t be 
ed to have a nickel. 
nad got all the way back into the 
aenette and was reaching out for the can 
up before the phone rang again. This 
nen she answered she said ‘‘Hello?”’ 
sharply for Ellen, and with no illu- 
8 ibout who it was going to be. 
‘Hello, may I please speak to Walter?” 
at point it started. Ellen had a head- 
Ww AS apparently not going to get any 
soup until this annoyance was 


” she said into the phone. 
put the phone down with an under- 
dable bang on the table, and marched, 
ut taking time to 
‘k, out of her apart- 
id up to the door 
i 4 the hall. ‘Walter 
th” said a small 
lat the doorbell. Ellen 
x the doorbell with 
ft twas, for her, a vicious 
e. When the door opened she said im- 
liately, without looking at him: 
Are you Walter Nesmith?” 
w Walter had had a hard day, too, and 
‘coming down with a cold, and he had 
ying ineffectually to make himself a 
hot tea in which he intended to put a 
1 of honey to ease his throat, that 
remedy his aunt had always recom- 
ided for the first onslaught of a cold. If 
e had been one fraction less irritation in 
voice, or if Walter had not taken off 
when he came home that night, it 
‘ht very probably have turned out to be a 
asant introduction, with Walter and 
ining together on chicken soup and 
tea, and perhaps even sharing a bottle of 
eh medicine. But when Walter opened 
door and heard Ellen’s voice, he was un- 
to answer her cordially, and so he said 


: ‘am. Why?” 

‘Will you please come and answer my 
me?” said Ellen, too annoyed to realize 
at his request nueee perhaps bewilder 


Fs my phone,” said Ellen firmly. 
a and went back across the hall, 
Walter stood in his doorway in his 
cking feet and watched her numbly. 
ome on,” she said sharply, as she went 
> her own apartment, and Walter, won- 
briefly if they allowed harmless 
cs to live alone as though they were 
ike other people, hesitated for an instant 
en followed her, on the theory that it 
be wiser to do what she said when she 
so cross, and reassuring himself that 
id leave the door open and yell for 
if necessary. Ellen stamped into her 
iment and pointed at the phone where 
m the table. ‘‘There. Answer it.” 
“ying her sideways, Walter edged over to 












us . Then, ‘Hello? Hello?” Looking 
over the top of the phone, he said, 
do you want me to do now?” 


Clean your finger before you 
point at my spots. 


LADIES’ HOME 


“Do you mean to say,” said Ellen omi- 
nously, ‘that that terrible terrible person has 
hung up?” 

“T guess so,”’ said Walter, and fled back to 
his own apartment. 

The door had only just closed behind him 
when the phone rang again, and Ellen, an- 
swering it, heard, ‘‘May I speak to Walter, 
please?”’ 

Not a very serious mischance, surely. But 
the next morning Walter pointedly avoided 
going down in the elevator with Ellen, and 
sometime during that day the deliveryman 
left a package addressed to Ellen at Walter’s 
door. 


Waen Walter found the package he took 
it manfully under his arm and went boldly 
across the hall, and rang Ellen’s doorbell. 
When Ellen opened her door she thought at 
first—and she may have been justified—that 
Walter had come to apologize for the phone 
call the evening before, and she even thought 
that the package under his arm might con- 
tain something delightfully unexpected, like 
a box of candy. They lost another chance 
then; if Walter had not held out the package 
and said ‘“‘Here,”’ Ellen would not have gone 
on thinking that he was trying to apologize 
in his own shy way, and she would certainly 
not have smiled warmly, and said, “You 
shouldn’t have bothered.” 

Walter, who regarded transporting a mis- 
delivered parcel across the hall as relatively 
little bother, said blankly, ‘“No bother at 
all,”’ and Ellen, still deceived, said, ‘But it 
really wasn’t that important.” 

Walter went back into his own apartment 
convinced that this was a very odd girl 
indeed, and Ellen, finding that the package 
had been mailed to her and 
contained a wool scarf 
knitted by a cousin, was 
as much angry as embar- 
rassed because, once hav- 
ing imagined that an apol- 
ogy is forthcoming, it is 
very annoying not to have 
one after all, and particularly to have a wool 
scarf instead of a box of candy. 

How this situation disintegrated into the 
white-hot fury which rose between these two 
is a puzzle, except for the basic fact that 
when once a series of misadventures has be- 
gun between two people, everything tends to 
contribute further to a state of misunder- 
standing. Thus, Ellen opened a letter of 
Walter’s by mistake, and Walter dropped a 
bottle of milk—he was still trying to cure his 
cold, and thought that perhaps milk toast was 
the thing—directly outside Ellen’s door, so 
that even after his nervous attempts to clear 
it up, the floor was still littered with frag- 
ments of glass, and puddled with milk. 

Then Ellen—who believed by now that 
Walter had thrown the bottle of milk against 
her door—allowed herself to become so far 
confused by this succession of small annoy- 
ances that she actually wrote and mailed a 
letter to Walter, asking politely that he try 
to turn down his radio a little in the late 
evenings. Walter replied with a frigid letter 
to the effect that certainly if he had known 
that she was bothered by his radio, he should 
surely never have dreamed —— 

That evening, perhaps by accident, his 
radio was so loud that Ellen’s canary woke up 
and chirped hysterically, and Ellen, pacing 
her floor in incoherent fury, might have been 
heard—if there had been anyone to hear her, 
and if Walter’s radio had not been so loud— 
to say, “‘I’ll get even with him!” A phrase, 
it must be said, which Ellen had never used 
before in her life. 

Ellen made her preparations with a sort of 
loving care that might well have been lav- 
ished on some more worthy object. When the 
alarm went off she turned in her sleep and 
smiled before quite waking up, and, once 
awake and the alarm turned off, she almost 
laughed out loud. In her slippers and gown, 
the clock in her hand, she went across her 
small apartment to the phone; the number 
was one she was not soon apt to forget. The 
dial tone sounded amazingly loud, and for a 
minute she was almost frightened out of her 
resolution. Then, setting her teeth, she dialed 

(Continued on Page 127) 


—B. FRANKLIN. 
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YOU Can Have A Lovelier Complexion 
in 14 Days with Palmolive Soap, 
Doctors Prove ! 


NOT JUST A PROMISE .. . but actual proof 
from 36 leading skin specialists 

that Palmolive Soap facials can bring new 
complexion beauty to 2 out of 3 women 


Look For These 
Complexion Improvements 


Never before these tests has there been proof of such in 14 days! 
sensational beauty results! Yes, scientific tests on 1285 

women—supervised by 36 leading skin specialists * Fresher, Brighter Complexions! 
proved conclusively that in 14 days regular facials ® Less oiliness ! 

with Palmolive Soap—using nothing but Palmolive— 


: ; . e Added softness, smoothness — 
aes relier c 2X s Q of 3 women. i 
bring lovelier complexions to 2 out of 3 women encnifortdry Sant 


/, . 
Here’s the easy method: 4 Cornclexions eleerer: 


1. Wash your face three times daily with Palmolive more radiant! 
Soap—each time massaging its beautifying lather ©. Fewer tinyablemianeee 
onto your skin for sixty seconds. incipient blackheads! 

2. Now rinse and dry—that’s all. 

Remarkable results were proved on women of all 

ages, with all types of skin. Proof that Palmolive 

facials really work to bring you a lovelier complexion. 

Start your Palmolive facials tonight! 





For Tub or Shower 
Get Big Bath Size Palmolive! 


DOCTORS PROVE PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY RESULTS! 
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No matter where you buy your cottons, no 
matter what you pay... 

They can’t shrink out of fit—if they are 
trade-marked ‘‘Sanforized.” 








So in these times above all others, insist on 
seeing ‘‘Sanforized” on the label. Before you 
buy, make even your favorite sales clerk show 
you “‘Sanforized” on the label. 













Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits use of its trade-mark ‘‘Sanforized,’”’ adopted in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage requirements. Fabrics bearing &) 
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inber, her hand steady. After a sec- 
iiterminable wait, the ringing began. 
one at the other end rang three times, 
} es, with what seemed interminable 
between, as though even the mechani- 
/ne system hesitated at this act. Then, 
- there was an irritable crash at the 
end of the line, and a voice said, 
oo” 

dmorning,”’ said Ellen brightly. “I’m 
bly sorry to disturb you at this hour.” 

?” 

‘is is Ellen Webster,” said Ellen, still 
'y. “I called to tell you that my clock 


” 





h?”’ 
-and I wonder if you could tell me 
ime it is?” 
e was a short pause at the other end 
ine. Then, after a minute, his voice 
yack: “‘Tenny minna fah.” 
eg your pardon?” 


) was another short pause at the other 
the line, as of someone opening his 
ith a shock. ‘“Twenty minutes after 
he said. “ Twenty minutes after four.” 
e reason I thought of asking you,” 
said sweetly, “‘was that you were so 
bliging before. About the radio, I 
” 


calling a person at ——” 
anks so much,” said Ellen. ““Good-by.” 
felt fairly certain that he would not 
er back, but she sat on her bed and 
da little before she went back to sleep. 
ter’s response to this was miserably 
he contacted a neighboring delicatessen 
or so later, and had an assortment of 
ne ling cheeses left in Ellen’s apart- 
while she was out. This, which required 
\ding the superintendent to open 
$ apartment so that the package might 
inside, was a poor revenge but a mon- 
exercise of imagination upon Walter’s 
o that, in one sense, Ellen was already 
ng out in him qualities he never knew 
1. The cheese, it turned out, more than 
d the score: the apartment was small, 
ay was warm, and Ellen did not get 
until late, and long after most of the 
tenants on the floor had gone to the 
ntendent with their complaints about 
hing dead in the woodwork. 
e breaking and entering had thus be- 
one of the rules of their game, Ellen 
wivileged to retaliate in kind upon 
r. It was with great joy, some evenings 
‘that Ellen, sitting in her odorous 
nent, heard Walter’s scream of pure 
when he put his feet into his slippers 
bund a raw egg in each. 
Iter had another weapon, however, 
he had been so far reluctant to use; 
iS a howitzer of such proportions that 
br felt its use would end warfare utterly. 
} the raw eggs he felt no compunc- 
whatever in bringing out his heavy 
ry. 
eemed to Ellen, at first, as though peace 
een declared. For almost a week things 
along smoothly; Walter kept his radio 
down almost to inaudibility, so that 
got plenty of sleep. She was over her 
the sun had come out, and on Saturday 
ng she spent three hours shopping, and 
exactly the dress she wanted at less 
she expected to pay. 
out Saturday noon she stepped out of 
levator, her packages under her arm, 
ed briskly down the hall to her 
ment, making, as usual, a wide half 
to avoid coming into contact with the 
around Walter’s door. 
apartment door, to her surprise was 
but before she had time to phrase a 
ion in her own mind, she had stepped 
and come face to face with a lady 
not to make any more mysteries— 
Walter Nesmith’s aunt, and a wicked 
dy in her own way, possessing none of 
er’s timidity and none of his tact 
ho?”’ said Ellen weakly, standing in 
oorway. 
ome in and close the door,”’ said the 
idy darkly. “I don’t think you'll want 
Neighbors to hear what I have to say. 
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I,” she continued as Ellen obeyed mechani- 
cally, ““am Mrs. Harold Vongarten Nesmith. 
Walter Nesmith, young woman, is my 
nephew.” A 

“Then you are in the wrong apartment,” 
said Ellen, quite politely considering the re- 
action which Walter Nesmith’s name was be- 
ginning by now to arouse in her. ‘‘ You want 
Apartment Three-B, across the hall.’’ 

“I do not,” said the old lady firmly. ‘I 
came here to see the designing young woman 
who has been shamelessly pursuing my 
nephew, and to warn her’’—the old lady 
shook her gloves menacingly—‘“‘to warn her 
that not one cent shall she have from me if 
she marries Walter Nesmith.” 

“Marries?” said Ellen, thoughts too great 
for words in her heart. 

“Tt has long been my opinion that some 
young woman would be after Walter Nesmith 
for his money,” said Walter’s aunt with 
satisfaction. 

“Believe me,” said Ellen wholeheartedly, 
“there is not that much money in the 
world.” 

“You deny it?”’ The old lady leaned back 
and smiled triumphantly. ‘“I expected some- 
thing of the sort. Walter,” she called sud- 
denly, and then, putting her head back and 
howling, “* Wal-I-1-1-]-ter.” 

“Sh-h-h,” said Ellen fearfully. “‘They’ll 
hear you all over.” 

“TI expect them to,” said the old lady. 
“ Wal-l-1-l-1 —— Oh, there you are.” 

Ellen turned, and saw Walter Nesmith, 
with triumph in his eyes, peering around the 
edge of the door. ‘‘Did it work?’’ he asked. 

“She denies everything,” said his aunt. 


CEs ee ee ee) 
me In 1848 Lord Shaftsbury said: 


“Nothing can save the British 
Empire from shipwreck.’’ In 1849 
Disraeli said: “In industry, com- 
merce and agriculture there is no 
hope.”? In 1852 the dying Duke of 
Wellington said: ‘I thank God I 
shall be spared from seeing the con- 
summation of ruin that is gathering 
about us.”’ In 1801 Wilberforce said: 
“*I dare not marry—the future is so 
unsettled.”” In 1806 William Pitt 
said: “‘There is scarcely anything 
around us but ruin and despair.”’ 

—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK: 
Living Under Tension (Harper & Brothers). 


“About the eggs?”’ Walter said, confused. 
“You mean, she denies about the eggs and 
the phone call and x 

“Look,” Ellen said to Walter, stamping 
across the floor to look him straight in the 
eye, ‘‘of all the insufferable, conceited, rude, 
self-satisfied ¥ 

‘“What?”’ said Walter. 

“T wouldn’t want to marry you,” said 
Ellen, ‘“if—if ” She stopped for a 
word, helpless. 

“Tf he were the last man on earth,’”’ Wal- 
ter’s aunt supplied obligingly. “I think she’s 
really after your money, Walter.” 

Walter stared at his aunt. ‘I didn’t tell 
you to tell her ” he began. He gasped, 
and tried again. ‘‘I mean,” he said, ‘‘I never 
thought ——” He appealed to Ellen. “I don’t 
want to marry you, either,” he said, and 
then gasped again, and said, “I mean, I told 
my aunt to come and tell you ——” 

“Tf this is a proposal,” Ellen said coldly, 
“T decline.” 

“All I wanted her to do was scare you,” 
Walter said finally. 

“Tt’s a good way,” his aunt said com- 
placently. ‘‘Turned out to be the only way 
with your Uncle Charles and a Hungarian 
adventuress.”’ 

“JT mean,” Walter said desperately to 
Ellen, ‘“‘she owns this building. I mean, I 
wanted her to tell you that if you didn’t 
stop—I mean, I wanted her to scare 
you e 

“Apartments are too hard to get these 
days,” his aunt said. ‘“* That would have been 
too unkind.” 

“That’s how I got my apartment at all, 
you see,”’ Walter said to Ellen, still under the 
impression he was explaining something 
Ellen wanted to understand. 








, 











“Since you have got an apartment,” Ellen 
said, with restraint, ‘“‘may I suggest that you 
take your aunt and the both of you 

The phone rang. 

“Excuse me,”’ said Ellen mechanically, 
moving to answer it. ‘‘Hello?” she said. 

“Hello, may I speak to Walter, please?” 

Ellen smiled rather in the manner that 
Lady Macbeth might have smiled if she 
found a run in her stocking. 

“It’s for you,”’ she said, holding the phone 
out to Walter. 

“For me?”’ he said, surprised. ‘‘ Who is it?” 

“T really could not say,” said Ellen 
sweetly. “Since you have so many friends 
that one phone is not adequate to answer all 
their calls ——” 

Since Walter made no move to take the 
phone, she put it gently back on the hook. 

“They’ll call again,”’ she assured him, still 
smiling in that terrible fashion. 

“T ought to turn you both out,’ said 
Walter’s aunt. She turned to Ellen. “‘ Young 
woman,”’ she said, “‘do you deny that all this 
nonsense with eggs and telephone calls is an 
attempt to 
matrimony ?”’ 

“Certainly not,’’ Ellen said. “I mean, I do 
deny it.” 

“Walter Nesmith,” said his aunt, “‘do you 
admit that all your finagling with cheeses and 
radios is anattempt to strike up an acquaint- 
ance with this young woman?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Walter. ‘I mean, I do 
nol admit it.” 

“Good,”’ said Walter’s aunt. “ You are pre- 
cisely the pair of silly fools I would have 
picked out for each other.’’ She rose with 
great dignity, motioned Walter away from 
her, and started for the door. ‘‘Remember,” 
she said, shaking her gloves again at Ellen, 
“not one cent.” 

She opened the door and started down the 
hall, her handkerchief over her eyes, and— 
a sorry thing in such an old lady—laughing 
until she had to stop and lean against the 
wall near the elevator. 

“I’m sorry,” Walter was saying to Ellen, 
almost babbling, “1’m really sorry this 
time—please believe me, I had no idea—I 
wouldn’t for the world—nothing but the 
most profound respect—a joke, you know— 
hope you didn’t really think * 

“T understand perfectly,”’ Ellen said icily. 
“Tt is all perfectly clear. It only goes to show 
what I have always believed about young 
men who think that all they have to do 
is a 








The phone rang. 

Ellen waited a minute before she spoke. 
Then she said, ‘You might as well answer 
Tt 

“T’m terribly sorry,” Walter said, not 
moving toward the phone. “I mean, I’m 
terribly sorry.”” He waved his hands in the 
air. “About what she said about what she 
thought about what you wanted me to 
do ——” His voice trailed off miserably. 

Suddenly Ellen began to giggle. 

Anger is certainly a problem that will bear 
much analysis. It is hardly surprising that one 
person may be angry at another, particularly 
if these are two people who are gentle, 
usually, and rarely angry, whose emotions 
tend to be mild and who would rather be 
friends with everyone than be enemies with 
anyone. Such an anger argues a situation so 
acute that only the most drastic readjust- 
ment can remedy it. 


E:ruer Walter Nesmith or Ellen Webster 
could have moved, of course. But, as Walter’s 
aunt had pointed out, apartmentsare not that 
easy to come by, and their motives and their 
telephone numbers were by now so inex- 
tricably mixed that on the whole it seemed 
more reasonable not to bother. 

Moreover, Walter’s aunt, who still snickers 
when her nephew’s name is mentioned, 
did not keep them long in suspense, after all. 
She was not lavish, certainly, but she wrote 
them a letter which both of them found com- 
pletely confusing and which enclosed a check 


adequate for a down payment on the ex- | 


tremely modest house in the country they 
decided upon without disagreement. They 
even compromised and had four children— 
two boys and two girls. THE END 
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IES jelly- und-thanks tp 


all year 


THE NEW 15-MINUTE 
JELLY MIRACLE! 





Brand-New! Frozen Orange Juice 
and Sure-Jell make thrilling orange jelly 
in just 15 minutes! 


or Try a new Sure-Jell short- i Costs less than jams or 
i ; f boil recipe—with bottled © Se jellies you buy! Yields 50% 
— or frozen juice, or frozen Ge wa more jars than the old- 

. , 


fruit—and you'll say it’s a 
miracle, too! No fuss or bother of preparing 
fruit. Just mix the ingredients and heat! 
That’s all there is to it! 


fashioned long-boil method, 
And most important, Sure-Jell is the con- 
centrated natural fruit pectin product that 
helps all fruits to jell just right! 





The marvelous short-boil V 
method captures all the fra- | 
4 grance and flavor of your fruit 
or juice. With Sure-Jell they can’t boil away, 
as they can with the long-boil method! (And, 
of course, Sure-Jell will work its same jelling 
wonders with fresh fruit! Look for the dozens 
of recipes for fruits and berries in every 
Sure-Jell package.) 





a Home 4 vellies 


an Powdered fruit pectin 
for easy jelly making 


Product of General Foods Cc 
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This month is our real summer. The corn grows while you watch it, the ch 
redden on the trees and poison ivy, the wicked, “flourishes like a green bay t 


HE Farmer’s Almanac says “‘ Days are 

hot, nights are not.’’ This about sums 
up July in New England, for this month is 
our real summer, no indecision in the 
weather. It is bound to be hot, and also 
humid. But the country is green, the corn 
grows while you watch it, the cherries red- 
den on the trees, the vegetables are “‘in.”’ 

Cicely, my daughter, is home on her va- 
cation, and she goes currant picking with 
me. The currants are shining, redder than 
any maharajah’s rubies, and much more 
useful. I pick the lazy way; I carry a lawn 
chair to the bushes and sit while Cicely 
skips around. It was nice of the Lord to 
invent a fruit that can be picked with- 
out standing on your head, I think. 

Currant jelly, made the minute we carry 
the little pails in, is about perfection as 
jelly goes. It seems to catch the light and 
keep it, and the rich, slightly spicy smell is 
wonderful. Cicely makes toast to spread 
with the leftover frothy part, and I eat the 
testing drops as fast as they get in the cool 
saucer. Comes a winter night, how good 
that essence of summer will taste with 
roast duckling or pink slices of ham. 

The raspberries grow in the upper field, 
trailing casual canes along the swamp edge. 
It is hotter there than anyplace on the 
farm, and has a kind of quiet wildness that 
is very satisfying. The dogs love to go rasp- 
berrying, with side sniffs after woodchucks. 

Raspberry shortcake was mamma’s fa- 
vorite, and is mine. Slightly mashed, 
warmed a little, sugared lightly, a bowlful 
makes enough for a big, crusty, tender 
shortcake. Add a blue pitcher filled with 
heavy cream, or a bowl of whipped cream, 
and there is the best supper of all. But the 
shortcake must be a rich biscuit dough, not 
a dessert cake. You can have a very nice 
dessert with a spongecake base, but why 
waste the berries on it, when a real short- 
cake can be made so easily? 

The edible podded peas are ready to 
pick when the pods begin to plump out. 
All peas should be picked just before they 
seem to be ready. It is especially important 
when freezing vegetables to get them put 

















up at the first blush of ripening. Wel 
this the hard way, by freezing som 
tronly beans one year. The edible p 
peas do a marathon from the vines 
boiling water, then, salted and per 
and drenched with sweet fresh butter 
go to the table and then go fast! 

Jill never seems to appear withoil 
spray can slung over her shoulder 
deaux mixture for the cucumbers, po 
and tomatoes, spray for the roses, dv 
the squash. When she is resting, st 
spray the poison ivory, as we call) 
cally. It’s strange that the ivory nevé 
eaten up by all the pests that devour | 
thing else. Like the wicked, ‘‘it flow) 
like a green bay tree.” 

Poison ivy should be our state pi! 
feel. And I do think a state-financec) 
paign to kill it out would save moi} 
fering than any other single thing. W 
tle it endlessly, but down the road it | 
every fence post and tree for miles. 

Maeve won her Tracking Degree’ 
trials at World’s End in Hingham, 
wish everyone who loves or owns 
could have been there. At present 
four dogs in Connecticut have ré 
this peak in dog and owner trainin: 

We had to get up at five and dre 
the trial, for tracking begins early | 
morning while the ground is fresh. 7 
dog has a course a quarter of a mil 
laid out first on a chart, which loo) 
the plan for a jigsaw puzzle. 

The track layers follow the chart, 
ing two white flags at the beginning 
trail. They wear leather shoes or boc 
walk up hill and down to the end 
quarter-mile stretch, where they ¢ 
small leather wallet or pad. Then th 
on galoshes and leap away, the thec 
ing the dog does not scent the rubbe 
track is let ‘cool off’’ for an agonizi- 
hour while you get butterflies in your 
ach and your knees knock togeth#@ 
your Irish looks interested as a} 
Samoyed drives up. The gallery cf} 
the first flag, but nobody is allowe 
the track. 














































ie wind blows hard, and you just know 
lowing those footprints. It’s miles long, 
yay, and Maeve never practiced except 
: ad the hayfield at home. Finally, years 
the two judges lift their arms, and it is 
< to go! 
watched Jill and Maeve over the rise of 
rill, Jill already tangling the sixty-foot 
H which would go on Maeve’s harness at 
st flag. It’s no small trick to keep sixty 
of rope clear unless you happen to be a 
hoy. I saw Jill bend over and poke 
e’s velvet nose near the flag and knew 
was fiercely whispering, ‘‘Go find!” 
/f they went, the Irish shining in the 
7 sun, her tail like a banner for victory, 
j ager nose flat to the field. Jill flew after 
| I sat down on the grassy bank. 
the rest of the gallery followed along the 
of the hill; suddenly they broke into 
ring, and waved their arms. The stew- 
blew the big horn. Maeve had won! I 
gered up, feeling as if I had been an in- 
d for months. Three minutes flat, almost 
cord for the quarter mile, they told me. 
| Jill came along with a green rosette the 
ofa watermelon, a happy red dog purling 
de her. 
ll panted for ten minutes, speechless. I 
to figuring that if she could run a quarter 
mile in three minutes, she could do a 
» in twelve, and that was good running 
ia middle-aged housewife, in anybody’s 
puage. She said Maeve would have 
xen the speed record, but she couldn’t. 
he club served hot coffee, the white 
joyed and his owner went off, we got the 
1 glasses and watched, we talked dogs 
n the dogs and with the owners; it was 
of those hours when you suddenly know 
~godod life is, how precious is a country 
{ still has room for companionship with 
ple and dogs. And what I like best is 
iking that it doesn’t matter whether the 
comes up in a Cadillac or a ’31 station 
son, whether the humans wear custom- 
de clothes or worn jeans, or what race 
were born into; the spirit of warm 
ndliness is there. 
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All the hours and hours Jill had worked 
being over, I was not really surprised as we 
turned down the long road home to hear her 
thoughtfully say, “‘ Now which cocker should 
get the tracking degree?”’ 

“Well,” I said, “better teach Maeve to 
drive the car first. She can do all the errands 
for us. Just build a pedal in that she can 
reach with her back paws.” 

When the evening sun goes down, the 
neighbors drop in and we go down by the 
pond for supper. Something hot, something 
cold is my recipe. 

I like to begin with Smiley Burnette’s fa- 
mous remolade sauce and a big bowl of 
chilled shrimp. If I use canned, I try to get 
the big ones. There are shrimp and shrimp. 
For the sauce, I take 1 cup mayonnaise, 1 
cup catchup, 1 tablespoon Worcestershire 
sauce (we call it ‘“woostr’’), 1 teaspoon sharp 
prepared mustard, '% teaspoon salt, a dash of 
Tabasco, half a small onion. I dump this in 
the blender (what a friend a blender is in 
summer !). Then the shrimp can be dipped in 
the sauce at will. 

This remolade is wonderful in deviled eggs 
with a bit of crisp bacon. With sour cream 
(which I never should eat and do adore) 
added to mayonnaise it is an elegant dress- 
ing. Good spread on bread for sandwiches. 
It’s really a kind of all-purpose sauce and 
keeps beautifully. 

Tall, cold drinks go with the shrimp; 
spiced tomato juice is very good. Then for 
the hot dish, I either bring down a casserole 
or a meat pie or we fire up the barbecue and 
let everyone grill his own frankfurters. Top 
off with cool raspberries and cream, and 
add rolls for the franks, and everybody gets 
rid of the garden aches. 

Afterward we wander up to the quiet gar- 
den where the delphinium is still blooming, 
the pinkish-blues that have such a serene 
twilight color. The thyme between the flag- 
stones smells sweet when you step on it, and 
the air is cool now and soft as a dream. The 
night is an island in time. 

A happy island in time is the moonlit gar- 
den in summer! 


SCHWEITZER VS. STALIN 


(Continued from Page 37) 


shevik Party. Then in October, 1917, on 
very eve of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
lin was elected to the Communist Polit- 
0, which at that time had only seven 
mbers. With the revolution a success, 
in next appointed him People’s Com- 
ssar of Nationalities, from which position 
slowly consolidated his power, and on 
ril 3, 1922, he was elected General Secre- 
of the Central Committee of the Com- 
nist Party. 
en Lenin died on January 21, 1924, a 
imvirate consisting of Stalin, Kamenev 
1 Zinoviev took over. But Stalin gradually 
placed Kamenev and Zinoviev, and finally, 
the purge trials of the 
30’s, both of them were 
uidated at his com- 
ind. In the spring of 
35 nearly forty men of 
own bodyguard were 
sd in secret. Two were 
cuted and the rest 
re sentenced to long 
son terms. Toward 
> close of 1935 the 
mingly endless purge trials began, during 
- course of which nearly all Stalin’s earliest 
ociates in the Communist movement were 
cuted, among them one former prime 
nister, several vice prime ministers, two 
chiefs of the Communist International, 
: chief of the trade-unions, the chief of the 
neral Staff, the chief political commissar 
the army, the supreme commanders of all 
portant military districts, nearly all the 
viet ambassadors in Europe and Asia, and 
9 chiefs of the political police. One of these 
S Yagoda, who had provided the evidence 
the trials of some of the first purgees, and 
shov, who gathered the evidence for the 
er major trials. 


DESTINY, n. A_tyrant’s 

authority for crime and a 
fool’s excuse for failure. 

—AMBROSE BIERCE: 

The Devil's Dictionary 

(Albert & Charles Boni, Inc.). 


Stalin’s face mirrors a personality that 
combines hardness, cynicism, deception, 
strength of will and utter ruthlessness. 

Albert Schweitzer is the son of a Lutheran 
minister. He began his study of the piano at 
five and the organ at eight. By the time he 
was nine he was able to substitute for the 
parish organist at the church services. He 
attended primary school at Gunsbach, sec- 
ondary school at Miinster, and in 1893 en- 
tered the Theological College of St. Thomas 
at the University of Strasbourg and soon 
thereafter began the study of the organ under 
Charles Widor in Paris. In 1898, at the Sor- 
bonne, he began to write his dissertation on 
the religious philosophy of 
Kant. That completed, he 
was a preacher at the 
Church of St. Nicholas in 
Strasbourg, and in 1901, 
then twenty-six years old, 
he became the acting prin- 
cipal of the Theological 
College at Strasbourg. 

But because works as 
well as faith seemed 1m- 
portant to him at the age of thirty, he de- 
cided on an entirely new career. He would 
study medicine in order that he might go to 
Africa asa doctor for the natives. Eight years 
later he was a doctor of medicine, and had 
become a master in four major fields of learn- 
ing and a skillful writer as well. He was a 
Doctor of Philosophy at the age of twenty- 
four, with an important study of Kant’s 
religious philosophy as his main work; at 
twenty-six he published a book on the Last 
Supper, which won him the degree of Licen- 
tiate in Theology and gave him the night to 
serve as a Privatdocent at the University of 
Strasbourg; when he was thirty-one, he pub- 
lished his celebrated book on Bach and a re- 
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1913 |! i his wife left for the station of 
the Paris Missionary Society at Lambaréne 
n French Equatorial Africa, and there he 





July. 

press his belief in life itself better than any 79 = 

others that I can quote: VAS a nuratle 
“True philosophy must start frem the SS 

most immediate and comprehensive fact of 

consciousness which says, “I am life which 
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ult this jungle hospital on the edge of the 

1 forest, which now for thirty-six wills to live in the nfidst of life which wills to 

live!’ . . . Ethics consists, therefore, in my 

ce reflects kindness, experiencing the compulsion to show to all 

hy, deep moral will to live the same reverence as I do to my 

ity. own. . . . It is good to maintain and to en- 

have the deepest courage life; it is bad to destroy life or to 
ars in Africa, obstruct it.” 

Fhus he insists on “reverence for life’’ as 
the guiding principle by which all social, 
economic and political systems should be 
developed. The clear and close similarity be- 
tween his concept and the belief in inherent 
human rights that characterizes our way of 
life in America, between his ideals and ours, 
whereby we respect the dignity of fellow men 
and recognize their brotherhood with us, is 
at once apparent. His entire personal life is 
a reflection of his own deep “‘reverence for 
life!” 

My talks with Doctor Schweitzer occurred 
in three sessions. The first took place shortly 
after our arrival. We had been taken to the 
main staff dining hall, which is a room 
approximately fifteen by twenty feet, con- 
structed on a platform raised about five feet 












have formed the 
t behind our 
ife, and what Doctor 
i he has set down as a 


losophy appears principally in 

2s, The Decay and Restoration of 
on, and Civilization and Ethics, 
arts 1 and 2 of his projected 
ime hilosophy of Civilization. 
)f his ethical concepts is expressed 

> “reverence for life.’’ He dis- 
f to live, and the nature 
I surrounded 
) live. These words ex- 
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S é ther vermin. Screened open- 
two sides face toward the hospital 
yard the river, and it has a long cen- 

nle, adequate for seating approxi- 
wenty-five people, and plain wooden 
An old piano in one corner, and a few 
< and extra chairs and small tables in 


omplete the furniture. Lighting is by 
»f kerosene lamps. Here we had tea 
n we were taken to our rooms. 

| shown to a room which one of the 
‘jad temporarily vacated. Its furnish- 
re a simple and reasonably comfort- 
icompletely protected with mosquito 
4 washstand with washbowl and a 


ed and all was neat and clean. 

ly after I reached my room, Doctor 
‘zer, accompanied by Nurse Hauss- 
who acted as interpreter, came to 
ere. Robert Matteson also came in 
- began an earnest discussion which 
aed for close to two hours. 

Schweitzer next took us on a tour 
jospital, accompanied by Dr. Emeric 
a twenty-eight-year-old Hungarian 
urgeon who had met Doctor Schweit- 
Switzerland, 
i r. Jean Pierre 
ee, a_ thirty- 
r dAlsatian doc- 
10 was a gen- 
| actitioner. 

D+ four hundred 
i patients were 
eing cared for 
‘hospital. The 
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By POLLY TOLAND 
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Me, in French, and then pronounced a bene- 
diction. 

My second discussion with Doctor 
Schweitzer followed. Drawing us all to the far 
corner of the room, he sat down on a bench 
behind a small table and invited me to sit 
next to him. Tea was served, and then for 
two hours Doctor Schweitzer answered my 
questions on a wide range of subjects, with 
Governor Pelieu and Nurse Haussknecht act- 
ing as interpreters and the entire staff and 
visitors seated in a semicircle listening. In the 
midst of the dialogue, Doctor Schweitzer 
commented with a chuckle that our talk re- 
minded him of the salons of Paris in years 
gone by. 


Tue following morning, after breakfast, I 


accompanied Doctor Schweitzer to his office. | ’ 


Here we had our final discussion. It lasted 
about an hour and a half and came to an end 
only because it was time to take the launch 
back to the airport. During this final talk I 
referred to a copy of his book, Civilization 
and Ethics, which I had carried with me, and 
he thoughtfully autographed it in French, 
“To the students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with best wishes for their future 
studies. Albert Schweitzer.” 

The range of his knowledge of what was 
happening in the 
world was amazing, 
and his constant in- 
terpretation of the 
world’s problems by 
relating them to his 
basic philosophy of 
“reverence for life’ 
was very stimulating. 

““History is a 


ards were for 
fy, accidents, 
ery, tuberculo- 
4d leprosy. One 
s well-filled nurs- 








2 major opera- 
vere performed. 


Why does love not begin when life 
does 
So that youth still pliant and green 
Could bear its fruit in its springtime, 
Before brief summer had been? 


For then the heart that is rich and 
tender 
Need not dread September’s frost, 
Having borne its heavy harvest 


stream of events 
shaped by the human 
IMGs wee DO citing 
Schweitzer said to me 
as we sat there in the 
office of his jungle 
hospital, “‘and not by 
forcesover which man 
has no control. The 
solution of our pres- 









patient were 
pally of two 


«il tribe, and the 
p or Pahouins, 
terior tribe. 
had traveled 
zh the jungle 
reeks to reach 
 spital,and most 
were accom- 
nd by some of 
embers of their 
es, who lived in a temporary village 
Srt distance from the hospital. Dur- 
e day these families of the patients and 
patients strong enough to help gathered 
broke up rocks for future hospital con- 
on, gathered firewood, and assisted in 
for the patients, cooking food for 
: on small fires near the various wards 
‘n other ways helping out as they could. 
ple to make other payment, they give 
services to the hospital. 


now— 


bough? 
























> * 
| hospital itself stands in a grove of 
gany, okume and oil-palm trees, and off 
© north is a plantation of mango, orange, 
, avocado, pomme de cythre, banana 
ther fruit trees. The hospital also main- 
pecen in which are grown maize, 
9¢, tomatoes, beans, cabbage, lettuce 
even coffee. In addition, the natives 
fish in the river for the hospital, and 
a great delicacies is the tail of the 
C Over one hundred goats roam 
hillside and are a bountiful source 


owing the hospital tour, we all 
red for dinner when the gong rang at 
a-thirty o'clock. Doctor Schweitzer 


t down to a meal of vegetable soup, 
cheese and gravy, bread, a large 
d banana, and a compote of fruit made 

mangoes and bananas. After the meal 
Weitzer sat down at the piano and 
€ group in the singing of Abide With 


Before it was injured or lost. 


How long must I wait, oh, how long 
For the moment which should be 


Till my heart is withered experience 
And the leaves dry red on the 


ent problems lies in 
combining again, as 
was done in the eight- 
eenth century, ana- 
lytical thought with 
affirmative religious 
concepts based on hu- 
manitarianism. There 
is a great need,” he 
continued, ‘“‘for ra- 
tional humanitarian 
and morally respon- 
sible individuals.” 

“And do you think that such a need will be 
filled?’’ I asked. 

Doctor Schweitzer looked out over the 
river before answering. Then he said, simply 
but firmly, “I look to the future with hope.” 

Quite obviously, Doctor Schweitzer does 
not believe that freedom alone should be the 
goal of mankind. He earnestly emphasized 
this point in his conversations with me, and 
the same warning runs through his writings. 
Liberty without moral responsibility can lead 
only to individual excesses, to the use of force 
by one free man against his fellow men and 
the ultimate destruction of freedom. Thus 
he emphasized the need for combining a per- 
sonal ethic with freedom; or, in other words, 
of submitting to the restraints of a civilized 
freedom. 

Perhaps another way to express it is that if 
the individual has complete freedom but 
lacks a sense of moral and ethical values, the 
absence of self-restraint will produce social 
chaos as it did in the French Revolution. 
Then the only method of restoring stability 
to a society shot through with utter licen- 
tiousness will be for a tyranny to prescribe 
conduct, with rules and laws down to 
the most minute detail, and to enforce those 
rules and laws by ruthless power. 

It is only with a humanitarian code of 
conduct, such as that which springs from the 
basic religious background of our country 
and which causes the vast majority of people 
to conduct themselves with respect and con- 
sideration for their fellow men, regardless of 
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ual not only relieves constipation, but 
accompanying acid indigestion, too! 


Se Three tablespoonfuls for constipation 
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Milk of Magnesia. You need Phillips’ because it 
gives more complete relief than lazy laxatives which 
relieve only constipation. The reason for this is that” 
Phillips’ also relieves the acid indigestion which 
often accompanies constipation! 


“ss One tablespoonful for stomach upset alone! 
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neutralizers of excess stomach acids known. Phillips’ 
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Not for tanning. Skolex is 
many times more effective 
than any sun-tan product. It 
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has been scientifically devel- 
oped for people who are 
allergic to the sun’s rays. 
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most sun-sensitive skin. 
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a tube from your druggist 
and enjoy the sun. 
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Without Cutting or 
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The modern way to remove 
ugly hair from your legs is with 
Neet® Cream Hair Remover. It 
works deeper than a razor, bé* 
| low the surface of the skin. 











Safer too from razor cuts and 
scratches. Neet leaves tender 
| skin soft and smooth, free from 
razor stubble. Just apply Neet 
like any cream, then rinse off 
and hair disappears like magic. 
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what the laws may be or even without knowl- 
edge of the laws, that a free society can suc- 
cessfully function. When such a code is gen- 
erally accepted and is passed on from gen- 
eration to generation, only a minimum of re- 
strictive laws is needed to interpret that code 
of ethics to the people as a whole and to en- 
force it upon the small minority who do not 
by their own understanding and nature 
respond to it. In short, with such a code a 
free society can function successfully. 

If Doctor Schweitzer is correct—and no 
one’ who has felt the spell of his personality 
can doubt it—the realization of the truth of 
his beliefs should result in much greater 
stress upon moral and ethical and spiritual 
values among the free nations of the world. 
It should also result in a clearer realization 
that the ruthless cruelty of the Communist 
imperialism is the almost inevitable con- 
sequence of the lack of a humanitarian code 
of conduct and a lack of respect for the lives 
and welfare of our fellow men. 

If one phrase could be used to characterize 
Stalin’s philosophy, it would be “‘disdain for 
life.’ The ruthless sacrifice of the lives of 
others, the cruel oppression, the use of might 
to force other men to conform, are all the 
exact antithesis of what Albert Schweitzer 
stands for. The advocacy of godlessness by 
Stalin is at the opposite pole from the devout 
worship of God by that great-souled man 
with whom I talked in the hospital that he 
had built in the African jungle. 

If you think it through, you cannot escape 
the conclusion that if men do not adopt an 
ethic which carries with it a respect for the 
dignity of others and hence the submission 
to a personal moral restraint, then the only 
two other alternatives are anarchy with in- 
evitable chaos and demoralization, and rule 
by might with decrees and an order estab- 
lished by ruthlessness, as is done by the Com- 
munists. Thus Stalin, by attempting to de- 
stroy religion, perpetuates in his totalitarian 
system the need for terror as the principal 
tool of government. 

Schweitzer’s emphasis on “reverence for 
life’ leads to a truer definition of liberalism 
than the outright materialist will accept. By 
this definition, liberalism is the endeavor to 
win for each person the enjoyment of the 
maximum freedom of a social, economic, 
civil and religious nature consistent with the 
enjoyment of the same degree of freedom by 
his fellow men. “In a society imbued with 
true liberalism,’ Doctor Schweitzer re- 
marked near the close of our last conversa- 


**T can feel that woman staring at my hat—look 
back and describe her expression for me.” 





July, | 

H 
tion, ‘fa highly developed state of civil 
tion occurs and can be maintained. A 
ability to be a pioneer of progress depe 
therefore, on his being a thinker and or 
being free. And he must be free if he 
launch his ideals out into general life, 
added with evident conviction. His 
looked earnestly and directly into mine<z 
said, ““A genuine state of civilization 
supposes that free men and material) 
spiritual freedom are closely bound uw | 
one another.” 

Schweitzer, a man who has enjoyed | 
little of material wealth, living with an’ 
the ill and injured natives in his cro 
hospital, is the one eminent man of the 
with whom I have talked in foreign lands) 
expressed a sympathy for America ani 
understanding of the difficulties and 
lems and responsibilities which Am: 
faces in its position of wealth and leader 
and success. He understands the prob 
and burdens which come to Americ 
the wake of, and as an essential part o 
success in attaining high production, 
terial welfare and an eminent world posi 

Stalin, on the other hand, in personal 
mand of infinitely greater wealth and 
sessed. of dictatorial powers over thé 
of more people than any other individ 
the history of the world, revealed to 
jealousy of America’s position, an envy 
accomplishment, and the hopeful exp 
tion that an economic crash would t 
both it and the capitalist system. 

Stalin adheres to Lenin, and it was I 
who said, ““But I can’t listen to musi 
often. It affects your nerves, and make 
want to say stupid, nice things, and s 
the heads of people who could create 
beauty... . And now you mustn’t $ 
anyone’s head . . . you might get your 
bitten off. You have to hit them on thehi 

But Schweitzer said, ‘‘Music is an ¢ 
worship,” and speaking particularl 
Bach’s music, “It belongs not to the cl 
but to religious humanity.” 

Which concept will ultimately pre 
our world of conflicting ideologies—di 
for life or reverence for life? The ansy 
that lies in the question: What is the n 
of man and how was he meant to live? 

I believe man was meant to be free. 
lieve man was intended to respect other } 
I believe there is a God. I believe that i 
half century ahead the philosophy of 4 
Schweitzer will be victorious and th) 
Joseph Stalin will fade. THE 
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‘eo FAMILY will say you know b 
you keep a pitcher full of Kool-Aid in your ice box. It's easy 


on the family budget . . . 4 5¢ package makes 2 full quarts. It saves 


ice box space, especially in one of the new, space-saving pitchers. It's 


so easy to make . . . simply dissolve a package of Kool-Aid in 2 quarts 


water and sweeten to taste. Always chilled and fully blended, it’s the 


easiest and quickest beverage to serve. Your children will love 1t 
all year ‘round. Six delicious flavors. Keep a pitcher of refreshing 
Kool-Aid in your ice box ready for-your family. They'll say again, 


“Mother knows best.” 
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LUCKIES TASTE BETTE! 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGAR 


. Fine tobacco—and only fine tobacco—can give 
: 3 a better-tasting cigarette. And L.S./M.F. 
Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. That’s why 

find that Luckies taste better than any other ¢ 


rette. So, Be Happy—Go Lucky! Get a carton toe 
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ef cigarette!) 
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North Hollywood, California 
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She's always 
swamped with dates!.. 


The answer jt [PAN 


for cleaner, healthier teeth! 


Your charm is magnetic when your smile and helps prevent tooth decay. You'll love 
truly sparkles! And that’s what happens Ipana’s sparkling taste and tingle, too — 
when you use Ipana. It gets teeth cleaner, leaves your mouth fresher, breath sweeter. 
reveals the hidden sparkle of your smile— Get Ipana today for your Smile of Beauty! 
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What makes her mouth 
so Sparkling fresh ?.. The answer 
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/ — of water—see the rosy-rel 
you get! Try Minute Rice 
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Put it in water, bring to a boil. No 
= more cooking’s needed! With Minute Now 2 SIZES— 
Rice you get fluffy, snow-white perfect 
rice every single time! REGULAR SIZE 
AND TRIPLE, 


ECONOMY SIZE! 






For festive company dishes, for glori- 
ous ways with leftovers—keep the 
big, economy size of Minute Rice on 
hand! This fancy, long-grained, pre- 
cooked rice makes marvelous dishes 
in a wink! 


MINUTE RICE 
CHANGES FLAVOR 
To YOUR FANCY! 


Fix Minute Rice with vegetables, meat, 
or fish. And faste that heavenly rice— 
with the full flavor of the other foods in 
every single grain. 
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No rice but j ; illed Wescon Salad ani 
the Eat Ing StirN-Roll Ref ioator TA 


These two summer-tempters prove you save time 
beat the heat when Wesson Oil is your helper. 
Folks cool off just looking at this lovely Wesson Sal 
And your homemade Wesson Dressing takes only 
small minute—gives a big, BIG sparkle to salad flave 
Reason: Wesson is so mild...Wesson is so delicate. It “a 
adds strong oily flavor as some other oils do. 

Fiz a pie the sensational new way—STIR-N-ROLL. Est}. 
does it! No cutting in shortening, no guessing about liqu | 
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You measure Wesson and milk together. And you stir 
dough, then roll between waxed paper. No muss! 
Reach for Wesson Oil and start these happy summerti 
dishes now. 


ee Re ae an v7 Tyan ri rr " 


oye : 
MAN-WINNER TOMATO, SALAD... 


Cut 6 red-ripe tomatoes into wedges or slices. Top with iL eae onion ch 
parsley to taste, and 2 tablespoons capers (optional) . “Your dressing is 1 e 
quick—and you can vary it so easily. So even this simple tomato salad has new 
surprise-flavor every day. Fiend ae Mint a q 


ih ‘tat 
Lara yt oT 
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WESSON’S 1-MINUTE FRENCH DRESSING ; Wesson Dressing (left), adaa 







V2 tsp. salt Yatsp. paprika = sugar, ¥%4 tsp. celery seed, and 
Ph i Vs tsp. sugar 2 tbsp. vinegar (or catsup. Rub 4 butter-type crackers 
eak Dinner we Vs tsp. pepper lemon juice) _ garlic and crumble into dressing 
a time Ps pre re \V3 ett Un 3k I . ee if AP Wesson Oil be +a oF a faeces 
J se Like this: ET ypile the 1" Br steak. ae Shake together in a covered jar. Shake Chili Dressing: To % cup of c 
2 Bas directed: © an-brOl “poppet mins toe ae _ before serving. Makes % cup dressing. Dressing, add ¥ tsp. sugar, 2 tbsp. ch 
jienne carrots, 2 stots EE Td 1 ae EASY-DO VARIATIONS \ sauce. (For greens, meat or sez alo 
seh, season ENE Say done". no trot Celery Seed Dressing: To % cup of salads.) ; Aa 
dashs vig puter) a gutty ¥! Sn eee ha ras di a 
in me a ‘ xr ee Y f ; : a 4 
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MINUTE RICE 
PREPARES ITSELF 
— JUST BRING 
TO A BOIL! 


‘dal Flour 


n 
ider— 


é 


ut lumps. 


Put it in water, bring to a boil. No 
more cooking’s needed! With Minute 
Rice you get fluffy, snow-white perfect 
rice ever} single time! 


used... 








in layers 
_hour be- 
tes before 
a 
MINUTE RICE z 
a 
CHANGES FLAVOR go = on 
To YOUR FANCY! : - _ 
ether): ¢ 
hd st Eek a 
on slightly. 2 PP: 
Fix Minute Rice with vegetables, meat, L. ee 
oO sh. nd faste é eavenl ice oO aper. 
ae a caine cheat eaede wn ry if table SEE HOW EASY! EVEN BEGINNERS SUCCEED WITH STIR-N-ROLL 
every single grain. ee . = 
er...or by 


: 5 og — ToTNG! will cling 
* NO WASHING! * NO RINSING! ST iGaee 


into pan. 


For perfect rice oe 


brown) 


without the wotk lé in pas- , 





3. DOUGH ISN’T STICKY! Easy to hanc) 


1. NO CUTTING IN SOLID SHORTENING! Pour 2.NO MESSY FLOURED BOARD! Place 


Wesson Oil and cold milk together in rounded dough between sheets of Hold paper over pan. Dough cling) 

KA re-CoO € eae 3 measuring cup without mixing. Pour all waxed paper. Gently roll out dough til you gently loosen it into pan. 1 
; rt z at once into flour and stir lightly. to edges of paper. Peel off top sheet. near edge, fold under and flute. 
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jim View of Motherhood 


Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Editors: Who says motherhood is 
) wonderful? I say ‘‘Nuts!”’ It’s the 
iost dreary, monotonous routine a woman 
an have. My childless married friends 
ok at me with tears in their eyes—and I 
ok at them with the same feeling. No, I 
on't love my child. But he’s here to be 
iken care of, Sincerely, 
MARY CUNNINGHAM 


| Editors take letters from readers seri- 
usly—so seriously that we feel other read- 
-s should share the JOURNAL’s answer to 
Irs. Cunningham, which follows. ED. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dear Mrs. Cunningham: We pick your 
tter up and think about it. There is much 
iat we wish we knew. We wish we knew 
hat made it so, and why you wrote it. 

Let us begin by saying that you are not 
lone. More than one mother has disliked 
er child. 

At least you face the facts. Your child 
ay suffer less than one whose mother 
kes her own confusion out on him. But 
hat has made it so? Perhaps the way tor 
ou has been a hazd one—and now this 
ided burden. 

It may be that you are young. It’s alla 
art of growing up, you know, this thing 
changing focus. A child is centered all 
“T.” But with the years come thoughts 
others. The same is true of nations too. 
Je leave the problem in your hands. We 
ish something we could say would help. 
le only know there's little chance of hap- 
ness within one’s personal boundaries. 

Sincerely, 
ERMA W. KELLEY 
Feditorial Assistant, 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL 


ire-Trap Costumes 


Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
Dear Beatrice Gould: A seven-year-old 
rl, the daughter of a neighbor, came back 
om ballet class, pirouetted from living 
om to kitchen, did a triumphant whirl 
xt to the stove, and became a flaming 
rch. The lovely bouffant netting, which is 
tlemore than mosquitonetting, sized and 
nted, burned like a wick, and the perfect 
tle-girl body was all but consumed in the 
ume. 
Hundreds of children will step into 
illet costumes made up ot this theatrical 
1uze. Will their mothers be sure to buy 
*tting which won't go whoosh if someone 
cks a cigarette at it? The casual sale of 
aterials which could be impregnated so 
lat they are flameproof, but just aren't, 
iould be prohibited. 
Sincerely yours, 
SYLVIA L. DECKER 


ont Mention It 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Dear Editors: Many of my friends in 
igh school have defective speech and we 
Ihave a common problem. Most adults, 
yen some teachers, feel that since we 
‘en’t babies there is no reason to overlook 
r handicap. To them, constant remind- 
S$ about our stuttering, stamimering and 
st speech are the best and only cure. 
hese ‘‘reminders” in many cases make 
€ situation worse. 
‘For the most part we want others to 
rget our handicaps. We are aware of 
em. Most folks seem to think we aren't. 

Sincerely, 


EVELYN COSKEY 





Toys From Junk 


Los Angeles, California 

Dear Editors: There are ‘‘toys’’ to be 
found in every junk yard, if parents will 
only use as much imagination in finding 
them as the children do in playing with 
them. Here are pictures of some of the 
“toys’’ children play with here at the 
Modern Play School. They come from 


war-surplus stores, lumber and junk 


yards, builders’ supply houses. 

Mrs. Phyllis Fleishman, the school’s 
energetic founder, reports that the chil- 
dren prefer these toys. Play with real 
things is a constant challenge to their in- 
ventiveness. 


Sincerely, 
LOU JACOBS, JR. 


LOU JACOBS, JR. 








Well—who expects them to keep clean? 
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No Wash- 
No Wipe, Tonight! 
No Wash- 
No Wipe, Tonight! 
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Se/f-Washing Drett 





New DREFT does both 
and dishes SHINE 


TIAN IANNNS 









Means No Work Lett 
No Wash, No Wipe 
Tonight! 


-.ee.- All YOU dois RINSE! 
Even pots and pans qlisten! 


You don’t wash... Instead of 
washing dishes just let them soak in 
warm Dreft suds for 2 minutes. Dreft 
floats grease and food particles away. 
Your hands barely touch the dishwater. 
All you have to do is rinse the dishes, 
giving a swish of the cloth where needed, 
and presto! They’re done! 


You don’t wipe... New Self- 
Washing Dreft leaves no dishwater film. 
It washes dishes and glasses so clean, 
they shine—even without wiping. 


You don’t scour... Even pots 
and pans practically soak clean. Dreft’s 
amazing “floataway” action gets under 
grease _. . lifts it off. Then grease rinses 
away... without hard scouring. 


BEAUTY TIP! 
New Dreft is so mild, and your hands 
are in water so little, it leaves hands 
beautifully white and soft! 


~ mag 
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@ Odo-Ro-No is,the only deodorant guaranteed to stop perspiration 
and odor for 24 hours or double your money back.* 


@ No other deodorant is so harmless to fabrics. 
@ No other deodorant is safer for skin. 
*Double your money back if you aren't satisfied that new 


Odo-Ro-No is the best deodorant yow ve ever used. Just 
return unused portion to Northam Warren, New York. 
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OW 


QDO-RO-NO 


CREAM or SPRAY 
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Find Tips Like These 


In This Amazing Book: 
12 questions to ask yourself 
os about your charm 


How to be your real self 


SEND FOR 


. 


How to talk to a date 





Some tricks for forgetting 
self-consciousness 





written under the direction of E ; 
NortHAM WARREN, Box No. 1500, Dept. A-1, 


Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


I enclose 15¢ in coin (to cover postage and handling) 

and the word ““Odo-Ro-No” from the cardboard con- 

tainer of an Odo-Ro-No Spray or Cream package, for 

which send me the new book—*‘7 Secrets of Popularity.” 
(Offer good while supply lasts.) 


Laraine Day 


Get this wonderful book now — pre- 
pared for you under the direction of 
lovely Laraine Day, star of screen, 
radio, and TV. Regular $1.00 edition, 
it’s yours for only 15¢ (to cover post- 
age and handling) .. . see the coupon. 
It gives dozens of valuable tips that 
will help fill up your date book, make 
you happier, more popular—all in one 
book for the first time! Clip the coupon 
now! City = ee inte 


\ 


Name. 


Address. 


6 
You, too, could be more 
- charming, attractive, popular 
Know This Secret of Summer Charm: 








Old Lovers Never Die 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Dear Editors: 1 can be on the brink of 
verbally tearing my patient spouse to 
pieces, but after reading your column, 
Ask Any Woman, fy bad temper dis- 
solves in a series of ever-increasing chuckles, 
till I find myself in love with him all over 
again. Yours truly, 
MRS. FRED HARRIS 


Good Neighbors First 


McMinnville, Oregon 

Dear Mrs. Bass: 1 am sorry Mary G. 
ever asked Dorothy Thompson the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is a world citizen?’’ I am 
sorry in the same way that I am when I 
hear someone bluntly say to a child, 
“There is no Santa Claus.” 

I am just an average housewife with 
just an average education; however, I 
do have a daughter and this is what I 
would say to her if she asked me the 
question Mary G. asked: 

““My dear, there are many, many world 
citizens. They are not easy to find because 
they wear no label; they may be white or 
black or yellow; they are members of all 
races and ideologies; they are loyal citi- 
zens of their own countries and they are 
good neighbors. World citizenship is a 
state of consciousness. A world govern- 
ment will appear, not as the result of a 
conflict between two world powers, but 
when the hearts and minds of mankind are 
ready for it. Achieve your own world citi- 
zenship by being true to your highest con- 
cept of equality and brotherhood.” 

Very sincerely, 
USONA H. KNICKERBOCKER 


Selling America—Out 


Paris, France 

Dear Editors: Some of the social stratifi- 
cations among Americans working for the 
Government here would make wonderful 
material for Marquand to probe. Everyone 
is very, very social; the homes they live in 
are exquisite, help is cheap and hired and 
fired often. Most of the little children have 
nursemaids; the older ones go to private 
schools. The conversations about “per- 
sonal wine merchants,”’ the exactly right 
moment to eat Brie cheese, etc., is like a 
parody on a small-town country club on 
Saturday night. 

In Germany, the new ‘‘American social 
class’’ was even more obvious. Many be- 
have with grace and integrity. Others just 
go wild. The Army and occupation per- 
sonnel have shipped home (also crated 
without charge) anything that can be 
classified as ‘‘ household goods.”’ In Berlin, 
one couple told us they were just com- 
pleting their third set of Meissen china. A 
woman in Bavaria mentioned that she had 
already sent home nine crates of things 
she had bought—still waiting to be crated 
and shipped were the portraits of her three 
children, painted for about $25 each by a 
good, but very poor, German artist. We 
heard representatives of America say that 
one of the things they would miss in the 
States was “‘the little artisan that one can 
hire for the day for just nothing.’’ A very 
frequent bit of patter is the phrase, ‘‘ These 
people have no respect for the individual.” 
But when an American hostess took us, 
with other women guests, to stare at the 
kitchen in her requisitioned house after a 
big party (the low sinks, bad lighting, etc., 
all put in twenty years ago, were presum- 
ably indicative of German philosophy), 
there were five German women still clean- 
ing up at one o'clock at night. The impres- 
sion some Americans make is bad, I’m 
afraid; the hate engendered, deep. 

Sincerely, 
(Name withheld by request) 


For Helpers in Mental Hospitals 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Dear Editors : Along with the stepped-up 
volunteer activity in mental hospitals 
came a need for guidance in introducing 
the volunteer to his responsibilities and 
opportunities. For this reason, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press has published 
a practical, simply written booklet, Hand- 
book for Volunteers in Mental Hospitals, 
by Ida J. Davies. Volunteer groups may 
order the booklet in quantity lots from the 
University of Minnesota Press. 
Sincerely, 
JANET SALISBURY 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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& Madd & Moda 3 Mods so Mods a 1 


16 gui ¢ 
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IT’S SAFE 
ANY DAY WITH 
MEDS TAMPONS! S 
4 out of 5 ~ oe 
doctors report eS 
it’s safe to swim S 
> 


on “those days” 
(according to a e 
recent national 
survey of 900 3 : 
leading gynecol- = 
ogists and obstetricians). Nat- —|} 
urally, the water should not be @ ) 
too cold ...and you should use 
Meds, the sanitary protection S 
that’s worn internally. With & | 
: 
' 








Meds you can swim, bathe, | 
dance in perfect comfort. 


} 
Can single girls use tampons ? S 
YES! Hundreds of thousands of ~ 
single girls use Meds every & 
month. Each Meds has an im- 1} 
proved applicator for easy, 
quick use.Meds eliminate pads, § 
pins, belts and end chafing, g 
odor. .Three absorbency sizes 
for extra comfort ... Regular, 
Junior, Super. S 
I 


We're so sure you'll like Meds 
better, we want you to try them 
at our expense. | 





FREE? Send your name and address fora free 8) 
sample package of Meds in plain wrapper. > 
Write Miss Olive Crenning, Personal Products of) 
Corp., Dept. LH-8, Milltown, N.J. Check de- 

sired size: Regular (),Super(), Junior ( ). 
One package to a family. U. S. only. 
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YOUR HAIR STAYS 


exactly the way 
you arrange it 


Around the clock, around the calen- | 
dar, and all around the country — ~ 
Venida Hair Nets rule the waves. 
Hand made of finest human hair. 
Styles for every hairdo in perfectly 
matching shades. 


12 1052.75 


At drug and dept. stores 


12 for 32.25 


Colors 20c ! single or ‘ Grey, white 25¢ | 
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TISTIC MRS. RALPH HAMMERAS SAYS: 


a\ / 
“You sho Yat Stanley Hostese Parties’ 


rs. HAMMERAS, charming wife of a movie studio 

director of photography, and herself prominent 
in artistic circles in her city, is an enthusiastic 
STANLEY Party hostess. She has held many of these 
parties and says she intends to hold many more. 
“You can’t match the comfort and convenience of 
shopping at your own STANLEY Party,” Mrs. Ham- 
meras declares. “Just imagine! No fighting through 
traffic! No elbowing through crowds! Instead, you 
enjoy a sociable hour or so with your guests right in 
your own living room. And, while you’re having this 






fun, your friendly STANLEY Dealer demonstrates for 
your selection STANLEY’S many QUALITY PLUS 
Products! Products to improve personal grooming! 
Products to save time and work in practically every 


housekeeping task.” 


| It’s Fun to Hold Your 
Own Stanley Hostess Party 


q—_—— 


You just invite in your STANLEY 
Dealer with a group of your 
friends and neighbors. 










r friendly Dealer, as one of 
ir guests, sees that every 
> has fun, gets welcome gilts. 





on fl 


qe 


While your Dealer demon- 
strates STANLEY QUALITY PLUS 
Products, you all shop for those 
you need. 


Mrs. Ralph Hammeras, in her beautiful, Spanish-type home, 1560 North Avenue 46, in the Eaglero 


Originatore of the 
famoue Ganley Hostess Party Plan 


STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS, , WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Stanley Home Products of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario 















ur Dealer presents you, in 
jurn for your cooperation, a 
endid Hostess Dividend Gift. 





hy not learn for yourself right away why a STANLEY Hostess 
irty is so popular with guests and so rewarding for the ‘ 
bstess? In the United Biates and Canada. more than 10,000 ty 
j these fun-filled shopping Parties take place eac h day. For 
formation about how to arrange for abe own STANLEY 
stess Party . . . or for any information about STANLEY . . STANLEY LEADS 
ply do this:—Phone or write poms SANE EY Dealer, you ith more than 150 QUALITY PLUS Products to save women time, work, money: — (1) Polishes and household 
. wl Te : 
arest STANLEY HOME PRODUC Ts Branch Office, or com- ‘canine areparations (2) Ducterey mops, brushes, etc. (3) Products to improve personal grooming. 
cleaning, preparé \4 : 


Copr. Stanley Home Products, Inc., 1951 


nicate direct with STANLEY’S Home Office in Westfield, 
Bssachusetts. 
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e 
rst luxurious complexion treatment 


for hands and body... 


| 2° 
¢ Vv O nh S new Aquamarine Lotion 


A miraculous blend of balms scented with costly 
imported perfumes...smoothes you head to toe... 
wraps you in fragrance...keeps hands velvet-smooth. 
Vever before a rich, creamy-blue lotion with such 


a genius for fondling every blessed inch of you! 


NOW! Aquamarine Lotion-Soap 


The only soap made with Aquamarine Lotion! 
Same skin-smoothing ingredients, same jewel- 
color, same fragrance. 3-in-a-box, in your 


choice of complexion-size or larger bath-size. 


Ji. 


> | 








PUSP VER, 








JISFU TRNAS 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Teaching That Counts 


Cheney, Washington 

Dear Editors: 1 have lived in the 
Southern States all of my life until re- 
cently, and it is my opinion that See How 
They Run, by Mary Elizabeth Vroman, is 
the most sincere, intelligent picture of the 
Negro problem in that section that I have 
seen. Many teachers, regardless of race, 
would do well to note Miss Richards’ teach- 
ing methods in dealing with her ‘* mice.”’ 

Sincerely, 


MARY TAYLOR 


Toward a Better World 


Ishpeming, Michigan 
Dear Editors: 1 am a white person, but 
I do think if more people in today’s world 
would think and act as the Jane Richards 
and her pupils in the story, See How They 
Run, we would have a more secure and 

safe world to live in. Sincerely, 
NIRSA Sie: 

Talk’s Cheap 


Woodsville, New Hampshire 
Dear Editors: There seem to be too 
many people willing to say American 
schools are no good, as did a reader from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. If he is dis- 
satisfied with the American school system, 
why doesn’t he make a study of it—see its 
tremendous progress in the last one hun- 
dred years—and decide for himself what 
positive action he can take in his com- 
munity to keep American education grow- 
ing? Sniping and griping is an American 
privilege, but positive action is an Amer- 
ican responsibility. Sincerely yours, 
DORIS E. DEMICK 


The Sun Stands Still 


The Duke's Cottage 
Rudgwick, England 
Dear Bruce and Beatrice: On one of our 
fine days, I went to visit the South Bank 
Exhibition, which I am sure is all very im- 
posing and a cross between a school class- 
room and Coney Island (but not so gay). 
The page that interested me most in the 
catalogue was the one that said How to 
Get Out. I am not exhibition-minded, and 
anyway I was frustrated because what I 
really went to see was the gardens, and a 
thing that showed you how the solar sys- 
tem worked. The gardens were not yet 
open, and the thing that showed the solar 
system was not working 
I thought the Festival Hall hideous, 
embodying all that is worst in contem- 
porary art, but I did not like to say so, until 
Sir Thomas Beecham announced he con- 
sidered it repellent also. However, to pluck 
some bright consolation from this curious 
undertaking, it has not made the South 
Bank of the Thames look any worse. 
Here in the village we have celebrated 
the festival by opening, at long last, the 
War Memorial Hall. It has been in the 
building six long years, whilst we have 
battled with authorities, weathered end- 
less frustrations from government depart- 
ments, and driven off hordes of gypsies 
who filched our timber in the night 
watches. There was a lot of disagreement, 
too, about what sort of hall we would 
build. I wanted a black-and-white barn 
affair, that would cozy down on the land- 
scape and fit in amongst the surrounding 
cottages, but in the end a truly amazing 
structure went up. It looks like a mésal- 
liance between the village school and a 
rackets court, and could hardly be more 
hideous, but it is nice inside, with a good 
dance floor and a proper kitchen. 
Another thing worthy of mention is that 
the committee brought this curious mon- 
ster to birth without a single quarrel 
among themselves. I don’t know how rare 
this isin America, but it isa state of things 
practically unique in an English village. 
Any number of people have written me 
asking for the address of a reliable baby- 
sitter agency over here, with whom they 
can leave children while they go out 
nights. I did not think there was such a 
thing in England, but I went around and 
made a few inquiries, and have now un- 
earthed a wonderful institutionin London, 
calling themselves Universal Aunts, Ltd. 
They, it appears, are ready to go any- 
where, and do anything, at any moment, 
for a quite reasonable tee, and it would be 
well worth the harried traveler contacting 
them. With love to you all, 
DOROTHY BLACK 
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COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, 
AND— ABOVE ALL—SAFE! | 
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US CHUM (Jan. 7): ‘Hm, real luxury 
Don’t mind spoiling yourself, do you?”’ 
| 





TER (Feb. 25): ‘“‘G’wan! Honest—you 
ford to use Cannon Percales on every 
lo! Honest?” 










G MAMA (May 6): “‘Ha-ha! They do 
annon Combspun Percales are lighter— 
to wash!”’ 


r my Cannon Combspun Percales!”’ 


ETTER (Aug. 4): ‘‘What’s for today? Golf... 
...swimming...and of course a shopping 
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THE WEEKEND GUESTS 
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SOUTHERN COUSIN (Feb. 11): ‘Sho’ 
‘nough, it’s the combin’ of the cotton that 
makes Cannon Combspun Percales so soft!” 


DOG LOVER (Jan. 21): ‘So these are Cannon 
Combspun* Percales! Fifi loves her comfort!” 
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NOSY TYPE (April 8): “Oh, ‘scuse! Those 
sheets are so smooth, | knew they'd be 
Cannon Combspun Percales!”’ 


MA-IN-LAW (Mar. 18): ‘My little boy’s wifie 
is smart! Cannon Combspun Percale Is 
today’s best sheet buy!”’ 











DEMON NEPHEWS (July 15): ‘Gosh, our 


HELPFUL (June 3): ‘‘Pooh—bedmaking’s 
nothing! These are so fine and lightweight!”’ sheets at home aren’t this strong!” 





TRADE MARK 
mace maa 


CANNON 


CANNON (onbspan PERCALE SHEETS 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CANNON TOWELS * STOCKINGS * BLANKETS ° BEDSPREADS ® CANNON MILLS, INC., N. Y. 13, N.Y. 


COPR. 1951, CANNON MILLS, INC, 
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= Look! A mirror, puff and Angel Face! Everything 
for a glamorous, mat-smooth complexion. This is 
Angel Face in its adorable new Mirror Case! 1 


"MIRROR CASI 





I 

a tt 
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a 

—— Velvety foundation and powder in-one . 
... now in a sweet, slim case for your handbag a. 


“This is for me!” That's what every girl knows the moment she spies Pond’s 
Angel Face Mirror Case! Golden-etched . . . ivory-smooth . . . it holds the 
perfect take-it-with-you make-up! 


Tuck it in your handbag—and you're carrying real beauty insurance! With | 
just a touch of the Angel Face puff, your complexion is soft-tinted, smooth as 
velvet! Angel Face stays on much longer than powder—and can’t spill! 


“It's the most useful bit of prettiness I’ve ever owned!” says Mrs. Anthony 
Drexel Duke. Get your Pond’s Angel Face Mirror Case today. 6 heavenly 
skin tones. Just $ 4 —the most successful beauty dollar you ever spent! 


Also in the familiar blue-and-gold boxes—89¢, 59¢ *plus tax 
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You. 
The American Wife 


Generally speaking, it is not wise to 
generalize emotionally about women, 
especially married women in the United 

States. If it must be done, it had better 
_ be done from a good, safe distance, as 
“the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

pany has done it, and then only in nice 
round figures. 

In numbers, married women in the 
United States are gaining rapidly. 
There are now about 38,000,000 of 
you, an increase of some 8,000,000 
since 1940. This is a record high, not 
only in absolute numbers but in rela- 
tion to the adult population as well. 

_ American wives are relatively young— 
two fifths of youare under 35 years of age 
and only one sixth are over 55 years. 
In three fourths of all families the typ- 
ical wife is somewhat younger than her 
husband. In only one eighth is she older. 

College women have always noted 
with chagrin that one of the factors 
influencing a girl’s chances of becom- 
ing a wife is her educational attain- 
ment—the more schooling, the lower 
are her chances for marriage. This is 
hindsight, though. Statistics always 
are. In 1947 the proportion ever mar- 
ried among women at ages 35-40 was 
almost 95 per cent for those who had 
completed less than seven years of 
school—only 83 per cent for women 
with at least one year of college. But 
this does not prove the 95 per cent 
figure would be attained if no women 
attended college. Besides, the girls with 
higher education who do marry gener- 
ally get the men with the greater 
amount of schooling, and their percent- 
age is increasing. 

You, the American wife, can look 
forward to many years of married life 
(barring divorce). When a woman 25 
years of age marries a man of 30, their 
joint expectation of life is 36 years— 
substantially greater than the expected 
joint lifetime at the turn of the cen- 
tury. When a marriage is dissolved by 
death, it is the wife who is likely to sur- 
vive; currently the odds are two to one 
that the wife will outlive her husband. 
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Divorees are Not Crimes: 


They are Tragedies 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


More American marriages end in divorce than any others 
in the Western world, and the dissolution of marriages con- 
tributes to a vicious circle. A majority of juvenile criminals are 
children of divorced parents; in 40 per cent of divorce cases the 
parties have had previous contacts with juvenile courts; a huge 
number of divorces occur among adults who are, themselves, 
the children of divorcees. Second and third divorces, sometimes 
with new families of children involved, often follow first ones. 
There is hardly a psychiatrist, judge or sociologist of experi- 
ence or repute who does not realize the intimate connections 
between the broken home, mental and character disturbances, 
and emotionally immaturity—the accompaniments of crime. 

Three years ago Judge Paul W. Alexander, of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Toledo, Ohio, presented to readers of the 
Lapres’ Home JOURNAL a summary of the report of the Legal 
Section of the National Conference on Family Life, which had 
been held in the White House the previous May (1948). 

We thought this report the most important analysis of what 
is, perhaps, America’s leading domestic problem, to have been 
put out in our lifetime. Prepared by Reginald Heber Smith, 
distinguished Boston attorney, for a committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, it made revolutionary recommendations 
for an entirely new philosophical and legal approach to the 
divorce problem. 

The most remarkable things about this report were, first, 
that it was prepared and endorsed by lawyers, many of whom 
receive a large part of their income from the operation of the 
existing divorce laws (or lawlessness), and, second, that it was 
welcomed and approved, as a whole or in part, by American 
groups who are often in sharp divergence. American Catholics, 
for instance, who hold that marriage is indissoluble, neverthe- 
less greeted the recommendations as an improvement of exist- 
ing practices and an approach which would diminish the num- 
ber of divorces and contribute to the stability of American 
family life. The Tablet and The Catholic Mind, both distin- 
guished Catholic publications, so commented, while practically 
all Protestant bodies greeted the report as a great step forward. 

Following the White House conference, and the publication 
of the Lapres’ Home Journat article, the Interprofessional 
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New Vel bursts into suds in cooler, 
safer water than even the finest soap 
flakes...and every woman knows the 
cooler the water, the safer it is! Yes, 
even delicate washable colors stay 
lovely up to 10 times as long. 


New Vel is mild enough for 
heirloom laces...the softest skin. 
Even after washing dishes, 

your hands will prove how 
unbelievably mild 
new Vel is. 


Stockings stay sheerer looking, 
lovelier longer—no soap scum...no 


soap fading...no alkali. 





VEL is the trade-mark of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


Commission on Marriage and Divorce Laws 
was set up under the chairmanship of Judge 
Alexander, with an advisory council com- 
posed of eminent lawyers, churchmen of the 
three leading faiths, psychiatrists and so- 
ciologists, to further this reform. 

Among professional groups who are deal- 
ing directly with problems of family rela- 
tions, the movement has been snowballing. 
But to reach the point where it will affect 
legislators, far wider public interest must 
be enlisted, and we think that the LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL is again the place to appeal 
to public opinion, especially that of women, 
whose power we, like our publishers, never 
underestimate. 

The forty-eight states have divorce laws 
that so differ among one another in impor- 
tant respects that a citizen'may not know 
what his marital status in one or another 
state is. This fact is of concern to members 
of the Interprofessional Commission. Thev 
quote Justice Jackson, of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, who once remarked, “If there is one 
thing that the people are entitled to expect 
from their lawmakers it is rules of law that 
will enable individuals to tell whether they 
are married, and if so, to whom!” 

But a uniform divorce law would not of 
itself contribute anything substantial to- 
ward achieving what 
must be a_ primary 
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fendant being able to bring counterchs 
The result: if each could prove the 
duct of the other, the court would hz 
sustain the marriage—a final reduet 
absurdum! To that must be added t 
absurdity: that if both parties, wit 
charges of misconduct, desire a divore 
whatever reasons, no court can grar 
For that is ‘collusion.’ 


Now, it must be said for the medi 
courts that they always operated on 
premise, not of punishing the guilty br 
upholding the family. They allowed ser 
tions—of a suffering wife from an into 
ble husband, or vice versa—because 
family could only thus survive. Most Aj 
ican divorces are in fact granted today 
the sake of the real or imagined happi 
of the parties, without regard to the fa 
or community. 

The Interprofessional Commission 
poses to abolish the whole quasi-crir 
nature of divorce proceedings and put} 
into entirely new courts, modeled or 
juvenile courts, whose purpose is 
“punish” a ‘“‘guilty’’ child, but to 
him as a normal member to the commu 

The courts they propose would see 
ascertain the cause of a broken ma 
For marriages ar 
broken by dive 


aim of any civilized 
society—the protec- 
tion of the family, as 
its basic social unit. 

The problem is 
much more _ funda- 
mental. The trouble 
is the legal philosophy 
which characterizes 
the laws of all states, 
whether these be as 
“liberal’’ as those of 
Nevada, or as “reac- 
tionary’ as those of 
New York. This phi- 
losophy assumes that 
one or the other of the 
parties is “innocent” 
or “guilty,” and that 
the granting of a di- 


% Unless old men dream dreams, 
the young men who.vare their 
children will rarely see visions. The 
spiritual poverty of one generation 
often roots in the failure of the pre- 
ceding generation to leave any great 
legacy of unfulfilled dreams. The 
venerable company at the Wailing 
Wall, who so loudly condemn the 
“lack of idealism” in the new breed 
of youngsters, also condemn them- 
selves. When old men have not 
handed on to their children the dis- 
turbance of high dreams, it is hard 
for the children to discover the at- 
mosphere in which seeing visions is 
natural. —HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK: 
from Today is Mine, compiled by 

Thomas Curtis Clark 

(Harper and Brothers, 1950, used by permission). 



















divorce merely | 
izes a break w 
has already occu 
And the misbehz 
of one or the ¢ 
party, where it 
tually exists, isa 
invariably the r 
of the break, no 
cause. 

The proposed 
Family Court, 
accurately desc 
as an Administr 
Tribunal, woule 
talents outside: 
legal system—ps 
atrists, clergy, ti 
ers—in an att 
to conciliate 


vorce is an award to 

the party wronged, thus making a divorce 
action a quasi-criminal proceeding. There 
is no premise in such laws that the end of a 
divorce action should be diagnosis and 
therapy to accomplish what is best for the 
family and hence for society. 

And although 85 per cent of divorces are 
uncontested, the idea that divorce is an 
antagonistic proceeding demanding defenses 
and recriminations is upheld in law, while 
it does not exist in reality. 

The concept of innocence or guilt opens 
the way for every sort of vilification, vin- 
dictiveness and outright perjury, all these 
being winked at by judges who fully realize 
that the law itself is unreal and even non- 
sensical, and the same concept opens the 
way to extortion and blackmail. 


Tue present divorce laws derive their 
premises from medieval ecclesiastical courts 
which once exclusively dealt with problems 
of marital relations. Our laws governing 
domestic relations spring from the canon 
(church) laws of England. The early Eng- 
lish secular law was one of the few legal 
systems which forbade, without qualifica- 
tion, an absolute divorce. Until 1850 Eng- 
lish couples desiring divorce had to get it 
by a special act of Parliament, and until 
about 1840 Americans had to apply to state 
legislatures. Not until then were divorce 
requests turned over to the juridical 
branches of state governments. 

But these courts took over procedures 
which the medieval courts had employed in 
litigating cases for separation, not absolute 
divorce. They accepted the procedures of 
these earlier equity courts, but not their 
premise—that marriage is not dissoluble. 
Thus American civil action for divorce de- 
veloped into an action both for breach of 
contract and for personal wrong, the plain- 
tiff having to prove the defendant guilty of 
onzor another form of misconduct, the de- 


couples before 
are permitted to file an action for diy 
There would be no public charges 
countercharges of a quasi-criminal 
The judge would have the complete ff 
record before him. If he allowed ama 
to be dissolved, it would be for t 
reasons, not trumped-up ones, reaso 
certained in private, and judgment 
with family welfare in mind. 

The American Bar Association’s 
also stresses that ‘‘the cure of marriaj 
does not lie in easy divorce, but in 
marriage.’ . . . Nothing will cure thé 
resulting from broken homes “unle! 
parties are inspired with a desire, a j 
nial urge, to make a go of it.” T 
indeed much that should be acknowl] 
(and copied) by non-Catholics, in th! 
nuptial instructions and posting of | 
required by the Catholic Church to pi 
hasty marriages and to inspire the ' 
with a sober sense of the responsibilit! 
are assuming. 

“Marry in haste, repent at leis 
no less true because it is an “old si 
but the saw suggests leisure in r 
ance as well as in decision to 1 
“Marry in haste, repent in haste”’ 
means rushing into legal action af 
first few tiffs and disappointments. - 
of American divorces occur before t 
ties have been married three yea 
marriage, in our opinion (and in 
Alexander’s), should be legally anc 
lutely dissolved before it has existey 
certain number of years, and until | 
“cooling off’’ period. 

Divorce (like marriage) is a humar 
tional and psychological problem. | 
only a few states set up family cor 
the model recommended by the In} 
fessional Commission, the results w« 
most certainly lead to a nationwide « 

A broken marriage is not a crime | 
human and social tragedy. T 















































Schoolmates—Playmates Easy for you to make...fun for them to wear... these 


Avondale Corduroy and Plaids in brother-sister change-abouts in Avondale Corduroy and Plaids 


. The sturdy, fine ribbed corduroy ...in 29 wonderful 
Can J colors...is a cinch to sew. The Sanforized* plaids, in 15 gay 
| patterns that pair with the corduroy, come in classic 


ee gen eo aeete 


| 
| 


tartans, rich overplaids and bright checks...and they’re in 


stay-fast colors. Look for the Avondale label in 


iden sine: 


ready-to-wear, and fabrics-by-the-yard. 


AVONDALE 


CHAMBRAYS * NOVELTY WEAVES 
CORDUROYS * SEERSUCKERS 
PLAIDS * DENIMS * TICKINGS 





Sold through Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


58 Worth Street, New York 13 


*Residual shrinkage less than 1%, 
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Make jaunty little suits for school . . . overalls for play ... 
in Avondale Corduroy. Add shirts .. . in perky Avondale 
Plaids. Boy’‘s jacket, short pants, overalls and shirt .. . 
Advance Pattern, No. 5881. Girl's jacket, skirt, overalls and 
shirt . . . Advance Pattern, No, 5880. Both in sizes 2 to 8. 
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New Shasta Cam Shampoo 
Sparks your hair with 
brighter, richer color 


hair gleams 
with bright gold 


hair takes on a 
burnished glory 








hair dances 


hair shines 
with silver 


Not a tint! Not a dye! But a super cleansing shampoo 
that makes even dull-looking hair sing with brighter color 


A DAZZLING LIFT! New lanolin-enriched 
Shasta Cream Shampoo glorifies your 
natural hair color. It does not add arti- 
ficial color to your hair, but gives your 
own true color a dazzling lift. 


“SUPER” CLEANS HAIR! New Shasta con- 
tains an amazing sparkle-giving cleanser 
that “super” cleans your hair. This super 
cleansing action is the secret of the shin- 
ing, sparkling color after your Shasta 
shampoo. For Shasta leaves each strand 
so radiantly clean the natural color spar- 
kles like sunshine streaming through a 


clean window pane. 
SHASTA IS SAFE! Yet for all its color- 
sparkling magic, Shasta is safe. Lathers 


out color-dulling grime. Leaves in pre- 


cious natural oils your hair needs to be 
soft, healthy, glamorous. 

MAKE THIS CONVINCING TEST TODAY 
BEFORE SHAMPOOING, snip off a lock of 


hair. Put this lock aside while you shampoo 


the rest of your hair with new Shasta. 


AFTER SHAMPOOING, when hair is dry, 
compare the unwashed lock with your soft 
and radiant Shasta-washed hair. If not 
convinced that new Shasta sparks your 
hair with brighter, 

richer color, return ( % 
the jar to Procter & 
Gamble and get your 
money back in full. 


Big economy jar §9¢ 
4 full ounces 
¢ 





Regular size... 57 


NEW COLOR-SPARKING huddle 
: “SUPER” CLEANS SAFELY 


DOES NOT ROB HAIR OF NATURAL OILS 


Lune 


with dark fire 
































N excellent book that we got at 
late is JOURNEY FOR OUR TIME. 
This is made up of the journals of the 
Marquis de Custine, written during 
his travels in Russia in 1839, and so sur- 
prisingly like the accounts of reporters 
in Russia today in its estimate of the 
Russian people and what they will take, 
that it has profound significance. This 
really is a book not to be missed! Wrote 
De Custine: 


“They wish to rule the world by con- 
quest, they mean to seize by armed force 
the countries accessible to them, and thence 
lo oppress the rest of the world by terror.” 

“The observer cannot visit places or 
look at anything without a guide.” 

“Here, to lie is to protect the social 
order, to speak truth to destroy the state.”’ 

“The diplomatic corps and Westerners 
in general have always been considered 
by this government, with its Byzantine 
spiril, and by Russia as a whole, as 
malevolent and jealous spies.” 

“Russia sees Europe as a prey which 
our dissensions will sooner or later deliver 


“We want you to taste this American breakfast cereal, Com- 
missar, before we decide whether or not we invented it!’ 


By BERNARDINE KIELTY 


One of Africa’s rare sights: a tribe of Pygmies deep in the forest. 


¢ 


BO BROWN © 


up to her ; she foments anarchy among 
in the hope of profiting by a corrupli¢ 
she promotes because it is favorable toh 
view.” : 

“T do not blame the Russians for bei 
what they are. I blame them for preten 
ing to be what we are.” 


. 


It doesn’t seem possible, does 
that this was 1839! The book is ar 
fully translated by Phyllis Pe 
Kohler, and there is a good introdu 
tion by Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 


When we dropped out of the 2 
onto the equator in East Africa, 
expected to be dodging lions an 
expiring with the heat. But we we 
never hot. We slept under two an 
sometimes three blankets eyery nigh 
And we never saw a lion. 


Imagine a wide, wide plain, and out 
it a vast mountain rising to 19,590 fee 
eternally snow-covered on the equate 
The plain is Amboseli, and the mo 
tain is Kilimanjaro, the most beautifi 

(Continued on Page 16) 


\" An outstanding value 3 
nA | oe 7 tp 
| 1 | by KROEWLER 


Exciting NEW fabrics 
Glamorous NEW colors 


gue NEW styling sofa and chair ONLY § QQ 0 


_ as featured in sculptured damask 





{Iso available in luxurious mohair 
frieze at moderately higher prices. 


Only Kroehler...world’s largest furniture manufacturer... 
can bring you a sofa and chair value like this. Note the 
sraceful flowing lines, the fashionable fabrics and new colors. the 
corded pillow back and the heavy bullion fringe. Sit in it! Com- 
pare the soft. relaxing comfort. Bring new beauty and luxury to 
your living room now with Kroehler Cushionized* Furniture. 





Buy on Liberal Terms 
Le, Low Monthly Payments 


ae 
9 IRR ra 


Luxurious Modern Styles 





Now, during August. Authorized Kroehler Dealers all i 4 
over America are fe -aturing the very newest in furni- f ? ° 
ture styles and colors at sensational value prices. ¢ ao 
Select yours now. Nat | 
r > "ea 
7 | - 5 5 
WORLD’S LARGEST FURNITURE MANUFACTURER SN , oo 


~~ —_ a | = _— PR as ah 
only IK it il) i nl A: it furniture is Cushionized! 


(Say KRAY-LER) 


General Officec: Chicoco 11. Illinois « In Canada: Stratford, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 14) 

thing in Nature we have ever seen. 
Across the plain roam wild animals at 
large—the last reminder of what life 
was once like on all seven continents. 

We didn’t see a lion. No. But the 
grass waved not seven feet away, and 
through it walked a family of lions, 
seen by our sharp-eyed native spotter. 


And we saw everything else: long, 
lanky, leaning giraffes; neat, tidy zebras 
prancing in herds; evil-looking black 
buffalo, the most dangerous animal in 
Africa; dik-diks, little antelopes a foot 
high; gazelles and topi and bushbuck; 
wart hogs; baboons; colobus monkeys 
wearing shaggy white shawls; a rhinoc- 
eros that stared at us too long for com- 
fort; hippopotamuses by the hundreds 
standing in the shallow water, yawning; 
and elephants. 


Everybody who knows elephants likes 
them. “I've been gouged by them more 
times than I'd like to say,” an old-time 
hunter told us. “But I love em.” 


All the natives of East Africa that 
we saw were fine upstanding people 
and, from everything we heard about 
them, able, practical and independ- 
ent. This is their country. They are 
not a problem. Maybe the whites are, 
but they didn’t seem to be—in Uganda, 
Belgian Congo or Ruanda-Urundi. 


In Kenya the whites have made in- 
roads. The British have taken to Kenya 
like ducks to water. They don’t want to 
leave and why should they? The land is 
spacious. The climate is delicious. Food 
is plentiful. Servants are cheap. This is 
the country of Isak Dinesen’s beau- 
tifulOUT OF AFRICA, Elspeth Huxley’s 
WHITE MAN’s COUNTRY. It’s where 
King Solomon’s Mines was filmed. 


We saw many missionaries, and many 
natives that the missionaries never found. 
Government workers cadaverous from con- 
stant bouts of malaria (but notin Kenya). 
White hunters of fabled charm. Giant 
aristocratic Watusis, and Pygmies living 
in the deep forest. Live volcanoes smoking, 
and lakes in the craters of old volcanoes. 
Native women with babies on their backs 
bending over a hoe. And a Russian count- 
ess far away in the hinterland. ... We 
could go on and on and on. 


Churchill, like many a good man of 
his age, is a bit hard of hearing. So 
was Roosevelt, and so is Mrs. Roose- 
velt. The last time that Churchill was 
in Washington, Dick Rodgers (of the 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 





Richard Rodgers 


famous Hammerstein-Rodgers team) 
and Mrs. Rodgers found themselves 
in the same house with the illustrious 
ex-prime minister. 

“I'd give anything to meet Mr. 
Churchill.”” breathed Mrs. Rodgers, 
and was promptly told that nothing 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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“I’m going to swim every day of 
my precious two-week vacation... 





“and play tennis every day until | 
the score is Love-Love... 


“but first, I’m going to buy me 
a brand-new girdle and a knockout © 
new swimsuit — both of them made 
with | 





Reg. U. S. Pot. OFF, 
the miracle yarn that makes things fit" 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center « New York 
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Boaatifal Oair, 
BRECK 
" HAIRDRESS 


Cream Hairdressing 
Cream Rinse 


TRYCUENE 
CONTEND Ih FL OM 


Peres re wnt 
i JOHN HW BRECK 
Panafactaring Che maery 
CORY RP ERT. Z Sess mavonte mane HP 
JOHN H BRE ee has 
Manufsactaring: 
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eautiful air 


Deere) RESS KEEPS» HAIR SOFT AND IN PLACE 


ck Hairdress leaves hair soft, lustrous and manageable. Breck Hairdress keeps hair in place without an oily appear- 


ck Hairdress is especially helpful if the ends of the hair ance. 
me dry and brittle. Used daily as a hairdressing, fragrant Breck Hairdress leaves hair smooth and silky - easy to arrange. 


Diluted and used as a final rinse after the shampoo, 


Breck Hairdress, in the 214 ounce, 4 ounce and 16 ounce sizes, is available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
’ o £ 
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Clothes are washed 





7. “You'd think my clothes were washed by 
a fine hand-laundress. White things gleam, 
colored things sparkle.” 
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Zz “General Electric thorough washing is 
just what the heavily soiled pieces in my 


wash need.” 


with Hand-done’ perfection 
in the new GE Activator-Automatic! 


3. “T get such a wonderfully fresh-smelling 


wash, each and every piece so sweet and 


clean.” 


August, 


= SS 







4. “Fluffy-dry! That's the way my clothe} 
actually feel, they're spun so thoroughly i 


my new G-E.” 









Spin-drying is most important. Unles) 
rinse water is removed thoroughly, som{ 
dirt stays. The drier clothes are spun, thi 
cleaner they are. 


Yes, like gentle washing by hand, G-E Hach piece of your washis dipped, flexed, G-E complete rinsing—a spray rinse to 


kill suds and then a deep rinse 





Activator® Washing Action is thorough. and gently scrubbed individually —just as removes 


Each piece is passed through 3 zones of in hand laundering. NOT just sloshed loosened soil and hidden soap film, leaves 


washing action—vigorous, medium, light. around in a tangled mass. clothes clean-looking, clean-smelling. 


y SE: 


And all you do is as 
set a dial ! : 


ACTIVATOR- 
Here ts finest washing, finest spin-drying—the completely AUTOMATIC 
automatic way. 

Set the dial of the\G-E Activator-Automatic, just once. 
And it washes, rinses, and damp-dries your clothes auto- 
matically. But you can re-set it to shorten or repeat any cycle. 

And when you take clothes out of this wonderful G-E, 
how pleased you'll be with the “hand-done” perfection of 
every piece. 


NOT THE OLD WAY! BUT THE NEW WAY! 





CLOTHES are washed indi- 


vidually and many pieces 


NEVER doclothes come out of 
this washer tangled, matted, 


soggy, dripping! come out dry enough to iron, 


Your G-E dealer has the new Activator-Automatic now. 


Go in and see him today or tomorrow, look it over thor- 
oughly. And while you’re looking, remember that there is 


one outstanding feature you can’t see. 2 


Model illustrated AW5B4. Trim and specifications subject to change without noticé 









That is General Electric dependability! 
You'll find your Gener”: Electric dealer listed under“ Wash- 1-YEAR WRITTEN WARRANTY ON ENTIRE WASHER « Never needs oiling » Water-temperature 
Selector automatically mixes hot and cold water + No bolting + Porcelain top, tub, and washbasket, 


baked-enamel front and sides * ALL THESE—PLUS 21 OTHER GREAT FEATURES. 


ing Machines” in your Classified Telephone Directory. 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Pr 
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Clorox gives you gentler 
| bleaching, conserves costly 
linens, because it’s free from 
Sx] caustic and other harsh sub- 
(4 stances... made by an exclu- 
sive formula developed by 
x and protected by U.S. patent! 





Clorox is the favorite in mil- 
lions of homes for removing 
stains from cottons and linens, 
and from various household 
surfaces. Let the Clorox label 


AN efechve DEODORIZER 


It’s so important that your rou- 
tine cleaning leaves kitchen and 
bathroom fresh as well as clean. 
.| Clorox gives you this big ben- 
efit because it deodorizes...in 
cleaning...in laundering, too! 


/n addition CLOROX is one of 
the world’s great DISINFECTANTS 


In laundering, or in routine 
cleaning, Clorox provides add- 
ed health protection for your 
family. It’s the most Seat 
germ-killer of its kind . 
»f disinfectant recommended by ian 
of Public Health Departments. See 
ions on the Clorox label. 


(getall diintlwith 


CLOROX 


) | AMERICA’S FAVORITE . * G 


CLOROX BLEACHES ff © 
REMOVES STAINS ff) | 
DEODORIZES fii 


Duunfch)™ 


CLOROX-CLEAN means 
DED HEALTH PROTECTION! 
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(Continued from Pa 1s 
dangerous, all underlined w 
suspense, sex. 


ith spyin 


THE FACE OF INNOCENCE, by Wil- 
liam Sanson, a bit more psycholog- 
ical, less active physically, is about 
another dangerous young wife who is a 
pathological liar, making up romance, 
until, on the French Riviera, she finds 
the real thing. 


BLow Hor, BLow Cop, by Ger- 
ald Butler, is more in the line of typical 
whodunits, but way ahead of most. 
Fast, plotty, glamorous. Again French 
Riviera. (And how is it that the Riviera 
always manages to get the bad eggs in 
literature? Why not Miami? Or occa- 
sionally Bermuda?) 


“ALL THE LIES YOU HEAR ABOUT 
THE OZARKS ARE TRUE.’’ (Sign in 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas.) ‘"There’s 
ghosts in Texas, an’ maybe in Okla- 
homa, but not here. This country is 
just naturally too rough for ghosts.” 
In the summer: “Even the rabbits was 
pickin’ up their feet, an’ blowin’ on 
them. You know these big lizards we 
have down here. Well, every one of 
them lizards was carryin’ a white- 
oak chip in his mouth. Why should a 
lizard carry a chip? To put under bis 
tail, in case he wanted to set down.”’ 


All this, and more, you’ll find in WE 
ALWAYS LIE TO STRANGERS: Tall 
Tales From the Ozarks, by Vance 


Randolph. 
e 


The British, bureaucratic to a degree, 
have thetr 1950 census all neatly tied up 
in a newly published Classification of 
Occupations. In it there are 983 occupa- 
tion “‘codes,” including Wuzzer, Plonk- 
ing Machinist, Umbrella Translator, 
Getter’s Helper, and ending, exhausted, 
with “X.’ “X” covers “Other Persons 
(no gainful occupation stated) like Baro- 
nels, Gypsies, Legislators, Pages of the 
Back Stairs, Paupers, Peers, and Va- 
grants.” 


Paul Gallico, author of THE ABAN- 
DONED, writes in that we were right 
about him. “‘I was indeed a cat,”’ he 
says, ‘““many generations ago.” 


WALTER CHANDOHA 





A bandoned) 


Could this be Paul (The / 


: 5 By 
Gallico in an earlier incarnation: 


The most alluring book about Lon- 
don, for armchair or transatlantic voy- 
ce is IN SEARCH OF LONDON, by H. 

. Morten. It is London today, yes- 
Pe and through all the years of 
her lone, slow, tremendously important 
growth. (H. V. Morton you will remem- 
ber as author of IN THE STEPS OF 
THE MASTER.) 
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WINS 52 AWARDS 
AT STATE FAIR 


Mrs. Mabel Wermersen, 
2000 S St., Sacramento, is 
rightly one of America’s 
proudest cooks. Top 

prize winner in the Home 
Economics Exhibit at the 
1950 California State Fair, 
Mrs. Wermersen always 
uses S.O.S. to clean her 
many pots and pans. Says 
she — it’s faster and easier! 


EES 
reach for 
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\ 


() use $.0S for 


manmeot all your 
Magic pots and pans 


Scouring 
Pads 












easily removes 


BURNED-ON 
GREASE ! 


© The $.0.S.Co., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. * $.0.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
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When youve been in and had a swim, 
iqarette tastes great. 
he best of all, 


“os taste + 
why hesitate ? 


an any other cigarette! ) 


(Luckies taste better th 





ee ES TASTE BETTER 
AN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


Fine toba 
cco—and onl 
y fine tobacco 
—can gi 
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you the enj 

And s ee of a better-tasting cigaret 

rea 5 se et} 

tobacco. nee Lucky Strike means fi} . 
taste b s why you'l find that Lu | i 
we etter than any other ci ck} 
‘ e Happy—Go Lucky! garette. §} ° 
cky! Get a carton tod} ' 


Ae Anacostia Station, folks, 

is a favorite brand — | 
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I half decided to install running water and wash- 
bowls in a couple of our bedrooms, to reduce the 
bathroom traffic. But when I examined plumbers’ 
estimates I concluded that for the time being 
we’d better be content with old-fashioned water pitch- 
ers, and bowls to match. Cheap and picturesque too! 
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Our little group of deep thinkers agrees that 
snoring is less likely if you sleep face down. But 
there ought to be pillows and mattresses with 
holes in ’em so a man can breathe. . .. Anyhow, no 
gentleman ever admits to his wife that she snores. 


After years of hesitation and delay we finally got 
part of the south wall of our house painted, under the 
sleeping-porch windows, where the sun hits it so 
fiercely all day... . And alas, it makes the rest of the 
old homestead look shabbier than ever. 


Our neighbor in the white brick villa 
complains that almost the only women he 
sees at his house for dinner are wives of 
men who make quite a fuss about his wife. 


June’s newly weds in our neighborhood are 
drifting back from their honeymoons, and 
wishing they’d funneled part of that money 
into a room cooler for at least one bedroom. 
On a hot summer day a clever girl can eat 
all her meals and do most of her work in a 
bedroom that’s air-conditioned. 


-) 


“One of the most baffling of modern types,” 
broods Peter Comfort, whacking away at the 
ragweed near his rock garden, “‘is the bright lit- 
tle woman who wears herself to a frazzle being 
so nice to other people that she’s too exhausted 
ever to smile with her own family.” 
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This summer’s mosquitoes have been the 
worst since the war. A few of us clear-eyed 
citizens chipped in $4.50 apiece to get our 
block sprayed against “em, but then they flew 
right over from the next block. . . . Our city 
fathers seem to be immune to mosquito bites, 
but maybe not to votes. 

My Dream Girl and I are rehearsing a new 
argument: I want to install a big “picture 
window” in my den, to eliminate three screens 
and three storm windows. “But it'll ruin your 
ventilation!” she argues. “I have four other 
windows to open,” I reply. But I don’t seem 
to be as convincing as I used to be. 


If I were a newlywed I’d borrow money (on a 
twenty-year mortgage, if necessary) to buy at 
least an acre of land for my bride’s dream house... . 
Our hikes around our town confirm my suspicion 
that houses on fifty-foot lots tend to become slums 
while your back’s turned. 


How excellent are the acoustics in our block! I can 
hear the tender words and tones of the girl across the 
street to her young man late on a deep summer night. 
And a few minutes later I can hear what she says to 
her mother. and what her mother tellsther, not tenderly. 


By HARLAN MILLER 


A few of our up-to-date friends who want to see 
everything (but clearly!) are already wearing trifocal 
glasses, while most of the others are still being coy and 
silly about bifocals. “Oh, I’m too young for bifocals pr 
one woman exclaims, and wonders why every- 
thing ten feet away looks fuzzy. 


Another foible that vexes my ultramasculine 
neighbor in the enameled-steel house: his wife’s 
ultrafeminine habit of strewing small useless pillows 
on their living-room couches. Guests surreptitiously 
toss ’em on the floor, but if he moves ’em it ignites a 
skirmish. 


My gift to the 1951 crop of young husbands is 
merely a ten-word sliver of personal discovery: The 
less I say, the more family arguments I win. 


there's a man 


in the 


house 





Our neighborhood’s fathers go to a lot of trouble 
to kidnap our small sons and take ’em to the pas- 
ture to play baseball. But we don’t fool ’em; most 
of ’em, like their mothers, know we want to play 


ball more than they do. 


My jubilant neighbor with the ball-bearing 
checkbook boasts that he has now concealed his 
record player, radio and TV sets in the book- 
shelves. (Except, of course, when, a little embar- 
rassed, he has to expose the TV screen.) Why 
conceal ‘em? They never hide the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, do they? 


One of our town's most advanced thinkers has 
built a master bedroom in his house with four sep- 
arate compartments for (1) his shower bath, (2) his 
tub, (3) his washbowl and medicine cabinet, and 
(4) his toilet; with four separate doors, too, arranged 
in a cluster. He claims it’s the equivalent of two or 


three complete bathrqoms. 


Every time | visit New York | hear about more 
and more people (including taxicab drivers) pay- 
ing $25 an hour to psychoanalysts. ... What most 
of ’em really need is a pair of rocking chairs and a 
trusty confidante. 


I’ve argued against glass tumblers in the tiled bath- 
room for years, without a dent on my Dream Girl. 
“Plastic cups won't break and cut our feet!” I roar with 
tender ire. She merely murmurs that when glasses 
break in the bathroom I'm the one who breaks ‘em. 


Recently I took Junior (who's eighteen) 
for a week-end whirl around New York, as a 
sort of refresher for myself... . / A drizzly two 
days, and we went in rather heavily for indoor 
culture; almost set a world record by march- 
ing through the Whitney, Modern and Met gal- 
leries in one day. (But he liked Eddie Condon’s 
better!) 


After this summer’s long motor trip I'm 
insisting again that we ought to paper a room 
with road maps. .. . In a singularly gracious 
and yielding moment my Lady Love agrees ; she 
suggests I paper the basement storage room 
with ’em. 


Some of the girls at the bridge table argue 
that if husband and wife sleep in one single 
bed it proves they love each other more than 
people who have two big double beds side by 
side. . . . Shucks, all it proves is that the 
double-bedders have more room and more 
money. 


The man next door borrowed my step- 
ladder and observed that henpecked husbands 
earn less money than dominant husbands. . . . 
But he isn’t sure whether theyre henpecked 
because they earn less or earn less because 
they’re henpecked. 


One of my well-informed friends knocked 
my hat off with the news that those two long 
low new “ranch houses” on the road to the 
airport cost more than $40,000 apiece. They 
look just as modest and unobtrusive as the 
$7000 bungalows did when we were newly- 
weds. 


I’m lavishly rewarded for the complexities of 
family life 
When my daughter volunteers that this summer 
she'll arrange and tidy up all four of my home 





desks and filing cabinets . . . and when Junior, with- 
out any particular urging, gives up a week-end dance 
at a girls’ school for a week-end expedition with 
me... when our youngest, at age eleven, crosses 
our guest-filled living room in the middle of a hot 
argument and casually drops the wittiest opinion of 
alliemae 


faults and in an inspired moment finds something 


and when my beloved wife ignores all my 





still admirable in me 
Then, in fact, my cup runneth over. 
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H™ is chicken at its finest— 
specially fed for quality meat, 
specially raised to give springtime 
flavor every month of the year. 
Planned just for eating, this 
chicken is a sensational example 
of the research and development 





““A Tisket, A Tasket,”’ serve 
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going on in the poultry industry 
today. 

Look for fresh tender-grown 
Swift’s Premium Chicken with 
the tag on the wing or Quick- 
Frozen in the blue and white pic- 
ture package. 





CHICKEN-IN-A-BASKET 


® 1 tender-grown Swift’s Premium 


Chicken, cut for frying 
® 1 cup flour 
® \% teaspoon pepper 


*1% cup Swift’s Brookfield 
Butter 

® Shortening 

® 2 teaspoons salt 


For Sub-Debs, their fellows, 
and teachers too! 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


There is a new semester ahead; new fel- 
lows, new gals—and how about a new you? 


START WITH YOUR APPEARANCE 


1207. Mirror Maaic. How to have a 
ieee sparklingcomplexion . .. . 
58. GLAMOUR FOR GLASSES . . . . 2324. CouNT Your CALorIES. Helps 

7. Facts ABOUT FIGURES. Exer- for gaining or losing weight. 
cisesforaprettier figure . . . Se. 322. CLOTHES CHECKUP. Be _ sure 
1378. THE WAY YOU WEAR YOuR HAIR you're wearing the right colors 


2253. LET’S BE LOVELY. Good-groom- 
ing tips. . . 





WHAT ABOUT YOUR PERSONALITY? 


1022. How To BE POPULAR 3) ft emcee 1 
1514. PERSONALITY REPORT CARD. A 2 
self-rating chart a oie cee 
1658. Do BoysLikE You? ..... 1228. RATING FOR Datinc. Do you 
2269. How AsouTt A DATE? How often ~haveanA-lrating?. .... 
dowouthearthis?) ee oc: 1669. GOING STEADY. You'll have 
1532. KNow Your MAN. You can’t problems . . 
treat all dates alike. .... . 5c. 1344. AcT Your AGE, oe 
22:70, NIX;ON INECKING, « =) Je OG. 2272. MEMO FOR MANNERS. ... . 
2306. SPEAK Up. Can you add your 2276. SuB-DEB CLUB HANDBOOK. How 
part totheconversation?. . . Se. to run a successful club . 


539. Do Girts LIKE You?. cog 
275. Don’t SHy Away. Ways to over- 
come shyness. 


FOR MALES ONLY 


1668. KNOw Your GIRL. Every date is 
different ar. Pe 
1546. Ir I WERE A MAN! A gal gives 
her viewpoint on dates. 2 


1192. GENTLEMEN PREFERRED. Be at 
ease with the gals. Know your 
dating etiquette and gain con- 
fidence . Ae aro, all aa OCS 


PARTY PERFECT? 


. BANQUETS TO'GIVE: ~~ _.7)._ . _., L0c: 1376. PARTIES TO GIVE. . 
yAMES TO PLAY. Keep the party 2210. Let’s HAVE A PARTY . 
lively . ; », 20c¢ 2307. DANCE Dotn’s . 


. Let’s DANCE. Prom ideas. . . 5¢. 1515. FUN OuTDOoRs. Fresh-air stunts 


. Let’s Eat, Party food 3 Sc. and parties Set ees ee 
'’s A DATE FOR A PARTY. 1691. HALLOWEEN ANTICs. Parties for 
Twelve holiday parties. : Halloween. 3 


FUTURE IDEAS 


All you want to know about different jobs. For teachers, for students, for Sub-Debs. You may | 
order booklets in lots of 100 at $7.50 per hundred—for class or club use. Mixed or single titles. 


2440. MODELING. .... = 2 cos ~% #alOc: 2450. PHYSICAL THERAPY, 
2441. HoME Economics ....... 10c. 2451. THEATER 
2442. JOURNALISM. . ...... . 10¢. 2452. SOCIAL WORK . 
2443. SECRETARIAL WORK ... . . 10c. 2453. MEDICINE . erate 
2444. FASHION DESIGNING ... . . 10c. 2454. AIRLINE HOSTESSING . 
2445°"TRACHING. . «\ = = sic <) ie eee 2455. DANCING . 
DEAGINITRSING= = 2 <0) 2 isl wee Le 2456. Music a 
2447. JABRARY SCIENCE, « ya cote 7 kOG: 2457. MERCHANDISING , 
DEAS. AAW eo | ae = cee bs eee es 2458. PUBLIC RELATIONS . 
2449. FINE AND COMMERCIAL Arts. . 10c. 2459. ADVERTISING. . 

2460: RADIO’... 2 12 =) eal aieeneeL OCS 


We will gladly send any of these booklets if you'll order by number. They will be mailed anywhere 
in the United States and Canada upon receipt of cash, check or money order. Do not send 
stamped, addressed envelopes. Allow two to three weeks for delivery. Readers in all foreign coun-~ 
tries should send International Reply Coupons, purchased at their post office. Please address a 

requests to the Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penna. 
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Put flour and seasonings in paper sack. Shake 3 or 4 pieces of chicken at 
a time in sack to coat. Heat butter and enough shortening in a heavy 
skillet to make 4% inch layer. Brown chicken on both sides in hot fat. 
Cover tightly. Reduce heat and cook 30 to 40 minutes. Serve hot or 
cold in napkin-lined dinner basket. 
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Pillsbury 
CAKE MIXES 


Milk is all you add—no eggs, flavoring or extras 
of any kind required. These are complete mixes. 


FREE: Folder of 58 dessert ideas, easily made with Pillsbury Cake 
Mixes. Write Ann Pillsbury, Box 1191, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Are wives more guilty than husbands 


of invading personal privacy? 


Here are four easy ways to alienate your husband. 


Respecting His Privacy 

1AT can you do with a woman who never 

lets you alone? Every night my wife cross- 

examines me about what [ havedone, whom 
I have seen, and how much money I have spent. 
She goes through my pockets, my wallet, even my 
mail, as though she were seeking proof that I had 
done something wrong. My very soul is no longer 
my own. To saye what self-respect I have left, I 
ought to walk out on her.” 

Deep within every human being is an innate sense 
of his own special individuality, an awareness of the 
personal self which is unique in the world. Person- 
ality, integrity and self-respect depend on the pro- 
tection of this inner self from interference and 
intrusion in even the most intimate relationship. 
That is why regard for personal privacy is vital in 
marriage. 

In too many marriages, one mate deprives the 
other of all sense of privacy. While husbands are 
sometimes at fault, it is more often the wife who 
intrudes too far and too often in her husband’s 
affairs. Her efforts to share his every thought, deed 
and emotion force him to retreat ever further. 

Invasion of personal privacy takes many forms. 
But there are four major types which are especially 
irritating and harmful. Some wives are guilty of all. 

Interference with personal belongings. Opening his 
mail, looking through his files or personal papers, 
examining his wallet, searching his pockets—all are 
intrusions which he has a right to resent, and prob- 
ably does. Equally irritating are such things as bor- 
rowing his pen or other equipment without asking, 
rearranging his belongings, and using his stamps 
and loose change. Slight as these offenses may seem, 
they breed resentment because they reflect the 
wife’s assumption that her husband’s affairs and 
possessions are also hers. 


Prying into his job or business. Almost any husband 
is annoyed if he gets frequent telephone calls from 
home, whether on business or personal matters, 
because they are unwarranted interruptions. He is 
sure to resent attempts to check up on him by ques- 
tioning his fellow employees or—and especially— 
his superior. The wife who is an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic and attentive listener, and who can be trusted 
not to repeat what she has heard, will have no need 
to check up, for her husband will confide in her. 


Supervision of personal behavior. Every man (and 
woman) has certain small mannerisms and prefer- 
ences which seem valueless or even annoying to 
others, but which belong to him. Harmless peculiari- 
ties should be indulged. You may get tired of hear- 
ing him whistle the same tune—but aren't you glad 
he feels like whistling? Perhaps you think he spoils 
his cantaloupe by putting pepper on it—but it’s his 
cantaloupe. 

Monopolizing his time. Some wives feel they are 
entitled to share all their husbands’ leisure. They 


resent and resist dates for bowling or poker with the 
boys. And should the husband succeed in getting an 
evening off, his pleasure is marred by the inquisition 
he must face when he gets home—who was there, 
what did they talk about, how much money did he 
spend, and on and on. 

If you deny your husband privacy, you are deny- 
ing your faith in him. Unless you knowand 
show—that you trust him, soon you may have 
reason not to. 


His First Job 


UR years ago, shortly before their graduation, 

two engaged couples came in to discuss the job 

each man should accept on the eve of marriage. This 

record of their problems and of each couple’s deci- 
sion is taken from our notes. 

Couple 1, the man: “Although I have a technical 
degree and have been offered a junior-executive job 
at $70 a week, Id like to start in a filling station and 
work up to managership of an automobile-supply 
store. But the salary is only $35 a week. Jean 
would have to work until I get my first promotion. I 
don’t think it’s fair to her, but she wants me to take 
the second job. What do you think I should do?” 


Are You a Creative Wife? 


The zest of marriage largely depends on the under- 
standing and imagination of a thoughtful, creative 
wife. Your answers to these questions may provide 
encouragement, a challenge—or a warning. 


Within the past month, have you 


1. Bought a little gift for your husband? 
2. Checked and repaired his wearing ap- 
parel? 
3. Served a new dish he liked? 
41. In some way made home more comfort- 
able for him? 
. Tried a new dinner arrangement? 
6. Done anything to make your appearance 
more attractive? 
. Shared several new stories with him? 
8. Given him several unexpected compli- 
ments? 
9, Performed some unasked favor for him? 
10. Told him how much you love him? 
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Within the past month, have you two 
11. Eaten out at least once? 
12. Had some friends in for the evening? 
13. Gone to one or two shows together? 
14. Visited some new acquaintances both 


liked? 


No one of these answers decisively influences 
married happiness, but the implications behind them 
do. If your score is 10 or less, review your daily 
routine to see how you and your husband can add 
variety and sparkle to your association. 


e Wink 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS 


Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, Department of Psychology 





Couple 2, the girl: “Bill’s been offered a job at $40 
a week in a business he thinks has a future. He likes 
the idea, but we'd have to postpone marriage. He 
can get another job more in line with his training at 
$65. He isn’t keen on it, but it’s with a good com- 
pany and we could get married right away if he took 
it. Don’t you think he should?’’- 

It is not the counselor’s function to answer such 
questions. Instead, we encouraged each couple to 
evaluate the facts, and then to make their own deci- 
sions. In the end, Hugh (Couple No. 1) took the job 
of grease monkey and car washer, and Jean went to 
work; while Bill took the better-paying but, to him, 
less-interesting of his two offers. 

Now, four years later, Hugh is manager of an 
automobile-supply store at $8000 a year, and looks 
forward to the future with eagerness and confidence. 
He and Jean have two children and are very happy 
together. 

Bill and Althea also have two children, and his 
income of $5000 is adequate for their needs. But 
Bill is restless and dissatisfied and wishes he had 
chosen the other job, where, like Hugh, he would 
have been a big figure in a small business instead of a 
small figure in a big business. 

In time, Bill may catch up with Hugh in earning 
power. But Hugh has the priceless satisfaction of 
work he likes in the field he wanted. His wife encour- 
aged his choice, even though it entailed hardship for 
her; whereas Bill sacrificed long-term prospects and 
his own preference for the sake of immediate bene- 
fits. 

In both cases, the girl really made the decision— 
as she often does, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously. If your husband, or fiancé, is faced with 
such a decision 

e Think of the future as well as the present, and 
encourage him to do so. 

e@ Whatever the job, make sure he likes it, or sees 
it as a necessary step toward work he will like. 

e Once the minimum living standard is assured, 
immediate earnings should be a secondary consider- 
ation. 

e Emphasize ultimate possibilities rather than 
present prestige. 

e Try to decide the matter on its own merits, 
independent of temporary considerations, such as 
the wish to buy a house or change locality. 

Much of your husband’s success in his job depend: 
on his attitude toward it. It is to your advantage, a 
well as his, that he choose work which appeals tu 
him. 





Do You Agree? 


My husband criticizes me for taking after- 
noon naps. Is he justified? 


I don’t know, though in general women need 
about a half hour’s more sleep than men. His criti- 
cism may indicate that he gets too little sleep and 
feels you are responsible. Are you? 
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The vision to duplicate nature 





Science produces CORTISONE 


formerly made 
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T Is one of the miracles of modern science 
| that physicians were able to start treat- 
ing their patients with CORTONE™ (Corti- 
sone Merck) little more than a year after 
the first medical tests. 


Accepting the challenge of duplicating 
nature by producing a substance formerly 
made only by the adrenal glands of the 
body, Merck chemists and engineers de- 
vised chemical manufacturing methods 
never before attempted. To convert the raw 
material, cattle bile, into precious quantities 
of Cortisone requires over thirty compli- 
cated and time-consuming steps. 


Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health 
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Today, nothing is being overlooked to in- 
crease the output of CORTONE and hasten 


the day when physicians can explore on an 


even wider scale this new era in medicine. 


This is but one of the many Merck en- 
deavors in the relentless fight against disease. 
Vitamins, notably Bi2 against anemias— 
Streptomycin against tuberculosis—now 
Cortisone for arthritis and other diseases— 
are milestones in a continuing Merck re- 
search and production program to help 
physicians in their efforts to bring better 
health and longer life to mankind. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 


MC era Ona 


RAHWAY, LS ie 


In Canada: Merck & Co. Limited—Montreal 
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Its Bancroft House 
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aphne pushes bolts aside with her paw. Maeve manages hooks and knobs. 
othing stops the wise Irishers from finding the softest spot on the sofa. 


E pond is full of the sky—little white 
ouds float across it—the trees are so 
with leaves I wonder how the small- 
anches sustain them. The goldfinches 
ike spilled bits of sunlight, the or- 
orioles wear their sunset color proudly. 
yrens are busier than anybody. 
> whole edge of the pond is a dwelling 
for the bright green frogs. I have 
before been intimate with frogs, but 
in to think they have a good deal of 
They chunk into the water when the 
ishers, Daphne and Maeve, circle 
- around, but they come right out 
Daphne is always falling in when she 
to see just where that strange thing 
Then there is great scrabbling and 
ig and she rushes wildly to shake a 
‘mud on anyone near. She has a won- 
: tude toward life, so eager, so 
ul. 
lar we have not figured a way to keep 
1 the run when she should be. She 
s bolts aside with one paw. She opens 
with her mouth. Her nose does well 
hooks. The electrician watched her 
the screen door to the kitchen, turn 
10b on the main door, go in and close 
oor behind her. ‘“‘How smart can a 
et?” he asked. 
mtry life is always filled with sur- 
George has several young calves, 
pretty with their black-and-white 
ings, and awkward leggy gait. They 
ust like other young calves, but they 
at lie down in the out-of-doors. They 
up all day long and George has been 
ng with them; they should lie down 
ind then, he says. I hang out the win- 
0 watch George persuading a calf to 
wn, and I ponder on the infinite mys- 
f life. They lie down in the barn at 
. But outdoors, no. They are just 
ent! 
d then a card came in the mail today 
the nice young man who was sup- 
to work yesterday helping in the 
n and with the lawn, which resembles 
ted hayfield at the moment. The card 
‘Tried to call—line busy—company 


stayed late—car refused to start—and ducks 
caused accident—will be over Thursday.”’ 
I feel we cannot wait until Thursday to 
find out about the ducks causing accident, 
we shall drive over. 

This is the month of canning and freez- 
ing. We have finally used up all the old pa- 
per containers, and have moved into the 
glass ones. They pack so easily and stack 
neatly, and you can see what’s in them. 
Then I like the aluminum boxes, they are 
light and can be heated with the contents 
right in them. Plastic bags are good for 
corn on the cob. Freezing is really fun, it 
goes so fast and the baskets heavy with 
filled containers have a comfortable look 
as they are carried down to the freezer. 

We still can most of the tomato juice, all 
the tomatoes and a few mixed vegetables. 
Mixed vegetables are so good in stews in 
January! We process them by the time for 
the vegetable that takes the longest, usu- 
ally potatoes. I like to fit ina handful of the 
small rosy potatoes that are really too 
small to be dug. Cabbage wedges, carrots, 
beans, little onions and tomatoes fill the 
jars. 

We cook outdoors most of the time, 
which makes every meal a picnic. One of 
my favorites is broilers done in the grill and 
basted with barbecue sauce (Cicely’s), fresh 
country sweet corn in season and scalloped 
potatoes (they keep hot while the chicken 
cooks). Fresh berry pie for dessert and 
coffee. If corn is not in, we may have scal- 
loped broiled tomatoes _or fresh green peas. 

There are hundreds of ways to cook ham- 
burgers. I like mine just well seasoned and 
grilled. A bow] of very finely chopped onion 
on the side, plus two or three kinds of 
mustard and a dish of sweet-pickle relish, 
and with very fresh flat rolls, that 1s 
about right. 

I can remember when eating outdoors 
was not the fashion except for the church 
strawberry festival, when under the deli- 
cate papery glow of Chinese lanterns the 
congregation simply gorged. But now, Iam 
thankful to say, there are few parts of the 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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The Secret of Lovelier Hair 


for More Than a Century 
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Hair Styled by 


Bergdorf Goodman Beauty Salon 


Lovely hair crowns today’s smart miss with shimmering glory, 
thanks to a secret her great grandmother knew—the magic softness of pure 
Castile shampoo. 

Even in great grandmother’s day it was the world’s most highly recom- 
mended shampoo. She made it herself by dissolving Conti pure castile 
soap, imported since 1836. 

Because of the demand by American women for this fine shampoo in 
liquid form, Conti developed today’s famous Conti Castile Shampoo . . . 
containing pure imported olive oil to bring out full natural hair loveliness. 

Perfect in cleansing action, it is the first choice of leading beauty 
authorities. Its natural oils guard the health of your scalp, leave hair silky- 
soft, lustrous and in better condition to take and hold its wave. 

Safe for frequent use with every type of hair, Conti is recommended 
even for young children and for all the family. It will not streak grey or 
bleached hair, requires no conditioning agents and does not dry the scalp. 


Try Conti—its regular use will protect your hair and make it lovelier. 


Conti Shampoo 


PURE CASTILE 


Now also available in Canada 
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Every slice is perfect 
...every bite a thrill 


Br 


Women everywhere are a 
cheering these handy slices 
made and packaged a 

wholly new way 
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Q BE7TER FLAVOR / 
PERFECT SLICES / 


By a marvelous new Kraft- 


© wanoler/ 


These slices separate so easily 


© KRAFT-PROTECTED / 


Immediately after pasteuri- 


patented method the fine proc- 
ess cheese is formed into slices 
as it comes from the pasteur- 
izers—with extra-good flavor 
sealed in every one. Every 
slice is perfect. (No slivers or 
“curling” dried edges.) 


THE WORLOS FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE OR IMPORTED BY 0.7 Z| } d \ 


zation, 8 big, perfect slices 
are sealed in a neat %-lb. 
package by Kra ft—protected 
until you slit the wrapper in 
your own kitchen. Discover 
these fine slices and you'll 
never be without them! 


it’s “almost like peeling a 
banana.” And they keep beau- 
tifully—are always ready at 
a moment’s notice for snacks. 
and cheese trays, and husky 
lunchtime sandwiches— either 
cold or toasted. 


©) FIVE DELICIOUS VARIETIES ! 


Besides the extra-mellow Kraft Pasteurized Process 
American there’s Pimento, Swiss, Brick and sharp Old 
English Brand. The neat packages are such space-savers, 
stack so easily, you'll keep several kinds on hand. 
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S.ugust, 1901, New York ran 
md in size to London, but had 
egitimate theaters than any 
@city in the world. Maude 
#3 was capturing the heart of 
vay as Napoleon’s son in the 
y Aiglon. The most popular dog 
‘in the United States was the 
laggy Newfoundland: the av- 
life expectancy of Americans 
rty-nine years. 


dugust, 1901, JOURNAL gives 
ints for Keeping a House Cool 
Dog Days: “A gas student lamp 
ff less heat than any other kind 
p. Candles should be sufficient for 
‘oom. Cover the window screens 
het flannel. Spray the grounds 
des of the house with cold water 
md morning.” 


ild’s Food in Summer: It is 
© avoid meat and uncooked 
during a child’s second sum- 
Orange juice may be used 
little scraped baked apple if 
igestion is in good order.” 


ze wardrobe: “The short skirt. 

just brushes the shoe tops, is 
ensable for a rain skirt or golf 
ow for attending classes.” 


veather menus: ““Nuts may 
ed instead of meat. which is 
ult to keep in hot weather. 
1 with rice or hominy, nuts 
ne mock chicken or mock 


joston Cooking School suggests 
lowing for the picnic basket: 
igeon pie, pressed chicken and 
baking-powder biscuits, ban- 
farts, and chocolate layer cake. 


= in Canada: Some food costs 
family of five and one servant: 
I2e: lobsters. 50c: chicken. 


m: “A great novelty is the ki- 
wrap, especially in sable.” 





HESE are days when a walk 

through the Workshop discloses 
how editors keep cool. Under a searf. 
at the nape of her neck, one wears a 
neat flat little ice pack filled with pow- 
dered ice. Another in surreptitious 
moments goes and stands deliciously 
in front of an open freezer. Bottles of 
each one’s own favorite toilet water, 
for dabbing on with ice-cold cotton. 
crowd the refrigerators. Editors who 
lunch here eat vichysoisse. borsch. 
Hungarian fruit soup, yoghurt. Dawn 
Vorman, toward late afternoon, starts 
nibbling on iced grapes. . . . Person- 
ally, we’ve discovered nothing more 
delightful than dashing over to the 
Henry” Miller Theatre to visit with 
Barbara Bel Geddes in her air-condi- 
tioned dressing room, and watching 
her play Patty O'Neill in The Moon Is 
Blue. 


One of the fashion staff was scanning the 
elevator banks across in the RCA Building 
for pretty secretaries to interview for this 
month's Career Girl wardrobe article. She 
told the starler what she was doting. “Oh, 
you're in the wrong building,” he advised. 
“You should look over there where the 
LapIESs’ HOME JOURNAL office is!” 


Wilhela Cushman was describing a 
recent fashion opening held by Hattie 
Carnegie, the distinguished dress de- 
signer who has just been honored by 


PHYFE 


MI 





Hattie Carnegie—she dresses herself. 


the American Women of Achievement 
award. Seems that early editors at the 
opening, peeking behind the scenes, 
were astonished to find Miss Carnegie, 
who had been for hours directing the 
preparations, in a costume to which 
only she could have given such distinc- 
tion. For there, giving the show its fin- 
ishing touches, was the great couturiere 





Barbara Bel Geddes keeps cool in her air-conditioned dressing room. 


wearing no dress, but, fronting her slip, 
a faded old apron. 


We have a friend at the Berlitz School 
here who keeps us up to date on the 


foreign-language situation. Quite a 
few new students coming in for Hin- 


dustani and Persian, and many more 


for Chinese: but the classes that are 


really zooming, he told us, are the 
ones for Russian—quadrupled in the 
past several months. Used to be a lot 
of people learning Korean, he said. 
Hardly any now. But no matter what 
happens to the world, he added reas- 
suringly, the one steady all-time Ja- 
vorite is French—frankly for culture. 


Vocabulary is the best-known single 
clue to thinking ability. . . . Tests 
made in the West Indies lead researchers 
to conclude that mosquitoes prefer to 
bite adult males, asleep, unwashed and 
wearing rough clothes. ... A five-minute 
test for pregnancy that can be per- 
formed in any doctor’s office was an- 
nounced recently... . Between 1946 and 
1949, 48 per cent of Americans never 
read a book and 17 per cent read fewer 
than four. Of these 99,000,000 people, 
60 per cent never opened a magazine 
and 16 per cent never glanced at a news- 


paper. .. . U.S. money actually in cir- 
culation amounts to $177.29 per per- 
son. .. . Thoroughbred race-horse blood 


actually differs from that of ordinary 
horses. Red corpuscles in the Thorough- 
bred are smaller, more numerous and 
contain less hemoglobin. . . . Climatolo- 
gists consider the most healthful zone 
one in which the average temperature 
varies at least three degrees from day to 
day in the summer and seven degrees in 
the winter... . / A fresh orange has the 
same number of calories as a piece of 
angel-food cake. 


Editors-are-human-too Depart- 
ment.... From an embarrassment of 
riches in our homemaking depart- 
ment a year or more ago. Vrs. Gould 
picked out what seemed to her the 
perfect coffee maker for her tiny per- 
sonal kitchen here. Asked the other 
day how she was liking it, she con- 
fessed that the very first morning, 
something she did wrong had caused 
the pot to explode. “Had to have one 
whole wall of the kitchen redone.” 
she remarked rather remorsefully. 
(She'd put the coffee where the water 


should go. and vice versa.) 


From asearch for new ideas for JOURNAI 
readers, Margaret Davidson came 
back the other day looking rather 
shaken. Seems she’d just heard a dem- 
onstration of a new kind of burglar 
alarm. It’s arecord that suddenly starts 
screaming for help. ““Haven’t | heard 
that voice before?’’ Margaret said she 
asked the man when the screams sub- 
sided. “‘Sure,”’ he told her. “It’s Dorothy 
Lamour.” 





Margaret Davidson. 


{ girl who has been visiting in Nigeria 
writes John Morris about an Amer- 
ican doctor she met there who gets the 
JOURNAL every month. The minute it 
arrives, he turns first of all like a 
starving man to Ann Batchelder’s 
Jood page: then rushes madly over to 
the servants’ quarters. ““This,”? he 
points out to his cook, “is what l want 
for chop tonight!” 


Whenever she finds herself in a predica- 
ment of practically any kind, Henrietta 
Murdock \ooks for a policeman. Last 
time was in Detroit, at two one morning. 
Trying to finish painting a room for a 
picture that had to be taken a few hours 
later, she ran out of chrome yellow. Out 
on the strange dark streets with a cup in 
her hand, she finally found a cop; got 
him to open up a paint store. In fact, it 
was he with his flash who found the can 
of chrome yellow. Of course not just 
anyone can talk a policeman into un- 
locking stores. You’ve almost got to be 
Miss Murdock 








By DOROTHY BLACK 


£ 
E She was 


seventeen 
and had never met a man. 
He was thirty 
and had met too many girls... 
but never a girl 


like this one. 


HE nursing home was kept by the Holy Sisters of St. Faith, a 

nursing order. It stood in a shady garden on a hilltop looking 
down over the town. In the cobbled streets beyond the gateway motor- 
busses roared, children shrieked, babies bawled in perambulators. 
Inside the big gates it was very quiet, as if suddenly a hush had fallen, 
and the querulous voice of people was somehow muted and stilled. 

The big garden was overgrown and not so orderly as the reverend 
mother could have wished. The gardener was growing old, and had 
not, even in his younger days, been any real good at the job. But the 
flowers made a gay patch of color, the roses scented the air all summer. 
Two great chestnut trees made a pleasant shade where the sisters 
walked two and two at the day’s end. They wore white elothes with 
flowing headdresses that gave them the appearance of busy angels, 
They were skilled in medicine and nursing. 

The lay sisters did the housework and cooking, and lent a hand with 
the simpler nursing when the home was full. And as they worked, they 
chattered and sang in the big airy kitchen department, giving the place 
the air of a forest full of linnets. 

Crystal helped everyone. Crystal was seventeen, She had never 
known any other life than the quiet, orderly one inside the convent 
walls. No one, except the reverend mother herself, knew the story, 
or where she had come from. Numerous children had been dumped in 
the convent during the war, by harassed air-raid wardens who did not 
know which way to turn and thanked God for the sisters who never 
said no to the homeless. 

Crystal had not come with an air-raid warden. She had been brought 
in by the police. She was a terrified child of six, and the reverend 
mother took her on her knee and held her, soothing her, while the 
policeman told the dreadful story. Just what transpired in bhere, 
behind the big nail-studded oak door, nobody else ever knew. 

‘We will keep her here,” the reverend mother had said. 

Nobody asked questions. Nobody speculated In the order it was 
forbidden. Nobody heard the paper boys erying the horrible news. 
The sisters rarely went outside the gates, and they read no newspapers. 

The other children in the nursing home had parents who came to 
visit them. No one ever came to see Crystal save old Mr. Mallilieu. 
He would be closeted from time to time with the reverend mother in 
her office, and when he came out he would pat the little girl kindly on 
the head. But Mr. Mallilieu was no relation to her. He was merely a 
famous judge, and why he took an interest in her Crystal had no 


idea, and now he came no more. (Continued on Page 134) 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT HARRIS 
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COMPLETE- LIZABETH BURKE, new job 
IN-ONE-ISSUE matic baoks eel i re 
CONDENSED | in the bookstore securely hers 






| 
NOVEL _ for Monday next, sat on the has- 


— 1 sock in her cluttered room and 


celebrated future affluence by eating oyster stew. 
It was no special job, but in the six years since col- 
lege it was the first job she had secured on her own, 
with no help from her sister Anna or a friend of 
a friend of Anna’s. Lollie Parsons, the fat little 
teacher, sat on the day bed, scooping up stew in 
companionable silence. Lollie lived across the hall. 

Elizabeth scraped the bottom of the bowl. “There, 
the seven lean kine have eaten up the seven fat 
kine,” she said. 

“Something wrong in that analogy,” Lollie said. 

And at that moment the phone rang. Elizabeth 
scrambled to her feet. “Hello!” she said in her brisk, 
sensible, slightly husky voice. When there was an 
answer, she dropped to the chair, sprawled out a 
little, her shaggy brown hair bobbing forward against 
the phone. 

Lollie Parsons saw her face as she said, “Oh, 
hello—is anything wrong?” Then Lollie looked 
away. But she was not deaf and the one-sided con- 
versation came to her with a strange ominousness. 
Then Lollie heard something that was like a sigh, 


and Elizabeth said, “Wait a minute. Ill come. 
Friday—there’s a train gets in around six, isn’t 
there? But don’t forget I protested. ... Tell Johnny 
hello for me... . Good-by, Adrian.” 

The phone being returned to its place was a slow 
sound, like the sigh of surrender. 

“What's up?” Lollie said. 

“She’s never going to walk again. My sister.” 
“The one who had the accident? Good heavens!” 

“The only one [ve got,” Elizabeth said. She 
picked up the bowls, carried them behind the 
screen where her small electric grill stood. When 
she came back she stood still in the middle of the 
floor. “Did | sound heartless?” she asked. 

“Stubborn. Don’t you like your sister?” 

“Like her? Like Anna? I'd die for her. . . . But 
she wants me to take care of her. It isn’t the new 
job—I suppose it isn’t such a hot job, when it comes 
right down to it. It won’t work, that’s all. | rub her 
the wrong way and always have. She’s out of an- 
other world, Anna. Oh, Lollie—I can’t do it!” 

“T gather you're, going to,” Lollie said dryly. 

“How could I say no? He was so mad he al- 
most hung up on me. . . . But | know what I do to 
Anna. What she does to me, for that matter. She 


tries to make meover—I get — (Continued on Page 71) 





Copyright. 1951. by Nelia Gardner White. This is a condensation of the novel soon to be published by the Viking Press. 











fay as hee In October, 1949, General Melville A. Goodwin became 


$e 


Mina ae man-of-the-hour when news stories told of an incident in 
ay aT Berlin which could have brought war. I, Sidney Skelton, 
+ Ps Ske, ae 2 a “‘well-known commentator,” was asked by Army Public 


~ Relations to help with Mel’s publicity because I’d known 

him briefly during my Army days. I was the one, in fact, 
yank oaks back in 1945, who introduced him to Dottie Peale, head 
a of the Peale publishing house, when she toured the battle 
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areas in France with a group of writers. 

| invited Phil Bentley, magazine writer, his researcher, 
Miss Fineholt, the General and Mrs. Goodwin, and 
Colonel Flax all up to the new place which Helen and I 
had bought in Connecticut. There the interviewing could 
be done in comfort, and Gilbert Frary, my boss, hoped for 
good publicity for me. The General began to tell the story 
of his small-town background and military career. He 
married Muriel, his school-days sweetheart, the day after 
graduation from West Point, and left for France and 
World War I in two weeks. There in front-line combat he 
made an exceptionally good record. 

I hated to miss any of Mel’s story, but I had to drive 
Mrs. Goodwin to New York. Then I lunched with Dottie 
Peale. She was determined to see the General again, 
determined—in her words—to “help him.” I was afraid 
catastrophe would be inevitable—Mel was a latter-day 
Samson, and Dottie just the Delilah for him. 

HEN I reached Savin Hill, they were still at it in 

the library. The General was still talking to Phil 
Bentley, and Miss Fineholt was at the desk with her 
notebooks, and Colonel Flax was listening. 

“Hello, Sid,’ the General said. “It’s a funny thing, 
isn’t it, that Sid can bring himself to go away and see 
pretty widows in New York when they’ve been taking 
pictures of me all afternoon.” 

“T thought it was about time to call in the photog- 
raphers, Sid,” Phil Bentley said. “We're getting this 
thing pretty well cleaned up. We ought to be through 


by tomorrow.” 


Copyright, 1951, by John P. Marquand. 


Illustrated by Al Parker 


Melville Goodwin shook his head impatiently. “I don’t 
know why anybody should be interested,” he said, “in 
this stuff between two wars.” 

“It’s very interesting to me,” Phil Bentley answered. 
“Nobody ever knows anything about Army officers in 
peacetime. They all go underground.” 

“Listen, son,’’ General Goodwin said, “we have our 
work and our wives and kids and problems, just like 
everybody else. How about it, Flax?” 

“That’s right, sir,” Colonel Flax answered. ‘““The Gen- 
eral is absolutely right. I hope you’ll remember to make 
that point in the profile, Mr. Bentley.” 

Melville Goodwin could not list offhand the places he 
had seen or the sequence of his duties. He had served in 
Hawaii, the Philippines, China and Panama. He could re- 
member the temples and the-blue robes of the Chinese in 
Tsingtao, but none of this mattered greatly in retrospect. 
It might be true that if you joined the Army you saw 
something of the world, and you learned, naturally, about 
sanitation and the care of troops in the tropics and about 
insect pests and dysentery, but most of the time you were 
concerned with a way of life. Most of the time you simply 
saw the Army. The Army was a closed corporation, and 
you had to learn its amenities and how to get on with 
difficult superiors and how not to stick your neck out. 
No matter how dull the duty was, there was usually some- 
one you could discuss Clausewitz with, or some new 
idea, confidentially, without sticking your neck out. 

Then, too, there was nothing more solid than an Army 
family. The boys had been a heavy expense at times, even 
with free doctoring, but he would not have missed having 
them for anything and neither would Muriel. He could 
remember Robert in his play pen at Bailey waiting on the 
square of lawn in front of the veranda. Charlie had come 
along later when they were out in Oregon just before 
they went to the Canal. It was always great to get back 
to the quarters and see Muriel and the kids, especially 
after someone had been chewing at you. Also there were 


horses to ride and the tennis (Continued on Page 60) 
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By John P. Marqu 





























Sid.°° she said. ““what’s 


going to happen about him 


and Dottie Peale?” 


| She looked at me for a moment. 
“Don’t you know that 


Mrs. Goodwin knows all about it?”° 











BLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT edited by MARGARET HICKEY 


e-amust pay for our own room on earth 


TOM BLAt 


T was a surprisingly balmy day and the mem- | 





bers of the British Women’s Voluntary Sery- 
ices paraded past the reviewing stand with 
more than their usual gusto. Prime Minister | 
Churchill watched them in silence, his fore- | 
head wrinkled. Finally he turned to Lady | 
Reading, standing at his side. 
“But they’ve all got their hats on at different 
angles,” he said. | 
“Yes,” the WVS chairman said dryly, “they | 
are all women—and: therefore individualists.” | 
The remark was typical of her. Like many | 
other great leaders, Lady Reading makes no | 
apologies for her original methods, nor does | 
she have to—her success provides sufficient } 


answer. The war and peace work of the WVS |} 


* pee cca OEE wail , ia stands as an inspiring monument to what | 
la ee é - , 2 fhe " , 


women can do in hours of need, what inge- | 
nuity they can summon up, what love of hu- } 
manity they have to draw upon—but just how | 
Lady Reading brought this organization to such ! 
heights she has never satisfactorily explained. 
Now, with our own defense needs more )}4 
critical, it seemed more important than ever 4 
to urge her to reveal the secret of success |} 
which she and the WVS had tapped. For these 4 
reasons, | made the proper arrangements and 
went to talk to her while I was on one of my 
periodic visits to England. We met first in the 
busy stream of activity at 21 Tothill Street, her 








\t Southease. “Through labors of love we pay 7 
for our room on earth—and I know today how | 


hich: 


many people feel the need to make this payment.” 


Queen Elizabeth. Princess Margaret with Lady 
Reading. “It’s strange, but even now nobody 


thinks an organization like the WVS will work.” 
KEYSTONE 





Never before has the security of our homes been in Shadow as it 


is today. But the defense which lies in the heart and hands of every 


homemaker is the strongest defense of all. Here Lady 


Reading 


tells the inspiring story of England’s experience: “Onee the 


women learned what they could do. there was no stopping them!”? 


By Margaret Hickey 


London headquarters. After a brisk question- 
and-answer session, Lady Reading decided that 
we needed a quieter setting and more time. 
And so a few days later I found myself settled 
at Lewes, her country retreat at Southease, on 
the South Coast, tackling the question of how 
millions of women had been persuaded, organ- 
ized and held on a program of hard service over a 
long period of years without one penny of the re- 
ward most of us are inclined to believe is the mo- 
tivation of Western civilization, the long green. 
Her house is tiny, her study large. On every 
table and stand were vases of flowers—big 
bunches, little ones, nosegays from her Fliza- 
bethan garden then rich with the purple of 
phlox, asters and even a bit of thistle, tall and 
colorful. The desk was strewn with papers; they 
spilled from the drawers, littered the top, 
flooded the wastebasket. By the radio lay a de- 
tective story; nearby was an open volume of 
philosophical essays. A sewing basket bulged 
with her own exquisitely executed needlework. 
There was an eloquent collection of photo- 
graphs from family and friends. As candidly as 
if it spoke out loud, the room revealed its occu- 
pant, showing her up as a fond grandmother, an 
endless worker, an honored friend, a versatile 








KEYSTONE 


the Marquess of Reading, formerly Lord 
ef Justice and Viceroy of India, Lady Reading 
ws, “He was a happy man, like my father.” 


shortly after a V2 bomb fell in London, in 1945. 


reader, and a woman who never found twenty- 
four hours long enough to make a finished day. 

She herself sat opposite me, her strong face 
warmed by the sunlight coming through the 
windows, her brown eyes warm and friendly. 
She wore a garden smock over a gray tweed 
suit, and her pepper-and-salt hair was drawn 
back from her face in soft waves. Her voice 
was resonant and she spoke quickly. She had 
that quality the theater calls ‘‘presence”—that 
force of personality and vitality that carries 
with it an almost electric attraction. 

I pressed her to begin at the beginning of the 
WVS, and without a moment’s hesitation she 
plunged back thirteen years to an April evening 
in 1938 when she and her maid had returned 
from a lecture on civil defense (which she had 
attended only out of a sense of duty) to find the 
cook grumbling that she was not hired to an- 
swer the demanding phone calls of cabinet 
secretaries. 

“Tt was the Home Secretary calling,” Lady 
Reading said, “‘and he came to see me the 
next day. It seemed rather a bother at the 
time. I was planning to leave to visit a friend 
in Bulgaria later in the week and I was no- 


where near ready.” (Continued on Page 66) 


The Journal’s Mrs. Gould and Mrs. Bass ac- 


company Lady Reading, witness an “incident” 


KEYSTONE 





Civil Defense Begins at Home 


| em best protection for people threatened by 
modern warfare is to face the danger hon- 
estly, with each individual ready to assume his 
personal responsibility in any emergency. Pre- 
paredness must start in every home. Each man, 
woman and child must be familiar with the part 
to play should disaster come. Then, backed by 
knowledge and sound organization, civil-defense 
plans can be effective. 

Our grandmothers gathered their families into 
the storm cellars of their farm homes when 
cyclonelike clouds threatened. Just so today’s 
housewife must be ready to act in a practical 
manner. She can see that safety plans are care- 
fully worked out and thoroughly understood. 
She can take such simple steps as assembling 
emergency supplies of food, clothing and medi- 
cines. She can help others understand the im- 
portance of training in first aid and home nurs- 
ing—against the day when community services 
may be disrupted. Most important of all, she can 
provide the members of her own family with an 
opportunity to air their fears, which, once faced, 
may be overcome. 

In a knowledge of Lady Reading’s work with 
the Women’s Voluntary Services, we can profit 
by the lessons of Britain’s wartime experience. 
When the existence of Britain’s people was most 
seriously threatened, the WVS proved that every 
woman, with or without previous training, can 
work for defense. The WVS was a new organiza- 
tion born out of wartime need. We must ask 
ourselves if we, too, need a plan to cut across 
established organizational lines, to simplify the 
procedure of peacetime groups. 

Following Lady Reading’s reeent visit to the 
United States, an Assembly of Women’s” Or- 
ganizations for National Security was formed, to 
help through education to bring the leadership 
of women from the planning stage to actual pre- 
paredness for on-the-spot emergency action. 
Headed by Mrs. Hiram Houghton, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, this 
assembly will spearhead the national security 
work of approximately 30,000,000 women. The 
American Red Cross is now reorganizing its 
volunteer program to eliminate the formalities 
of training that prevent immediate service. Local 
Community Chests and volunteer committees 
which provide essential health and welfare serv- 
ices are being assisted by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Citizen Participation to plan for work 
under emergency conditions, 

Some of the best public planning for civil 
defense so far has been done in the schools. 
Air-raid and fire drills have become routine in 
some of the coastal school systems, and the study 
of state and national plans for emergency is a 
requirement for teachers in many cities. 

But as a nation we are far from prepared for 
large-scale disaster. Very few cities and no large 
centers of population are fully organized. We 
now have about 500,000 volunteers when 
15,000,000 trained civil-defense workers are 
needed. A large and well-trained army of men 
and women familiar with the technique of de- 
fense is vital if tension is to be lessened and 
panic prevented. 

The inner citadel of our safety still lies in the 
minds and hearts of our people. Let’s all face 
our danger with understanding and with action. 

THE END 
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wT . . . 
Sis said he was conceited. Anne said nonsele, 





wasn t in the slightest but he had every rh 
he, doing such important research at his al 
getting written to from South Africa and ve 
thing. Doug said if Ais hair waved like thi fy 
get a crew cut, and Anne’s brother Jim 





with him, and the girls told them note 
irrelevant. Mimi said he had no socia@ 





science, none at all—oh, he had beautiful 
O Z I} 
ners, but he did the darnedest things. Bunt) 
nothing. She was only fifteen and wasn’t supp(d 
\| 


















have any opinion. 
She sat in a corner of the porch swing, the dark }¢ 
. eos that the light didn’t reach, in proud and hurt ise 
ox i nS pes ee ee, Not that she could have an opinion about Chrifg 
hadn’t even seen him. He was part of that other life Ilo 
ing to Sis and Sis’ friends, separated from her by th] 
Curtain of her age. 

Only a year ago her being left out of things ag 
mattered in the least. Last summer she'd gone fishiz 
the younger boys, kids of ten or twelve, and she’d > 





for hours on her diving, all alone, never minding {at 
| 


[t wasnt love, perhaps. Hi 


She was sure he was Chris. 
And she knew he had heard 
the others call her The Chi 





e small summer colony there was no one else her 
e. The past winter had made all the difference, 
d it wasn’t just her sudden popularity at school 
d the part she had in the play and her first formal. 
mething had happened to her. She was a different 
son this summer. But not one of the others 
alized it or even stopped to notice how different 
e was. They had a fixed habit in thinking of her— 
\d was it any use tosay, © l’mnotachildany longer; 
m grown up’? She smiled a grim little smile. 
Anne said that Chris would be arriving on one of 
e Friday-evening trains. They might all run up to 
asset for a while if he wasn’t too awfully late, or 
ey might just hang around and dance. 

“Why don’t we come over here?” offered Sis. 
it’s the biggest space for dancing, with both the 
ying room and the porch.” 

“Oh, better make it my house,” Anne said, very 
fhand, not even glancing at Bunny sitting in the 
rk on the porch swing, but Bunny knew she 
eant, Then we won't be bothered by the child. 
\fter all,” she added, “Chris is my house guest.” 


as something with a precious ache init... 


“Yes,” Sis agreed with a gay little laugh, “you 
won that round, didn’t you?” 

Bunny touched the floor with the foot that hung 
over and put the swing into gentle motion. Were 
Sis and Anne scrapping over the famous Chris? It 
was too silly. Weren’t there enough men in the 
world for two girls? Why did girls have to be so 
darn possessive, anyway? Why couldn’t they just 
have a good time without saying, ““He’s mine!”’ or 
“He is, is he? That’s what you think’? Why did 
people have to belong to other people? 

Then the pendulum of the swing moved more 
and more slowly and stopped. She was thinking of 
herself tomorrow night watching Sis get ready to 
go out. She might even have gone to bed and be 
lying propped on one elbow, watching the infinitely 
careful preparations: each bit of grooming, the 
checkup in the mirror after each article of clothin 


o 
oD 
was put on, the searching analyses—““Does this 
shade of powder ruin my tan, or does it make it 
look veiled? Oh, it’s horrible,” and she’d wipe it all 


off—and then the final (Continued on Page 108) 

























by Laura Cooper Rendina 
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Diana Normai 
**There’s nothi 
she likes to eg 





Clem and 





Bruce Hoffman. 
“Should I ever 


spank them?”’ 





Doctor Hohman lunches with Ellie Simmons, who had weaning trouble; 


Marian Wilson, whose baby “‘doesn’t like people!’’?; Dawn Norman, 





SUZANNE SZASZ 


Six young mothers in our young-married group 
join in an informal discussion with 

Dr. Leslie B. Hohman, child psychologist, z WAZ Fam { 
about the problems of the newest—and 3 | 


youngest—members of the Journal family. 





ad 


whose daughter refuses to eat; Betty Gray, whose two children are rivals. 
t 





HILDREN’S behavior problems are like chicken pox,’’ mused 
Betty Hannah Hoffman, settling one of the JoURNAL’s Wedgwood 
coffee cups carefully in its saucer—“‘you never know at the time 
which ones are going to leave scars.” 
The six young mothers in our young-marrieds group who had 
gathered together for lunch and a round-table discussion of child- 


behavior problems with Dr. Leslie B. Hohman, noted child psycholo- 


! 
Hohman. “Tf a child is rewarded with praise or approbation for good 


behavior, he will react with more good behavior. He will learn to 
avoid actions that result in punishment. The important thing to 
remember here is that the reward—praise or an added treat, for 
instance—should follow the action, never precede it as a bribe, or the 
habit will never be established, and your child will never learn. 


“Since our group includes mothers of children of from four months 


gist, were full of questions. Betty Hoffman, a Journa free-lance to six years, let’s go around the table and ask the girls individ- | 
writer, had come into New York from her farm in Bucks County, ually about their particular problems,” he said, looking around him. | 
Pennsylvania. Ellie Simmons, also a JOURNAL free-lancer, had made the i 


trip up from Philadelphia. Dawn Norman, our beauty editor, Nora 
O’Leary, our pattern editor, and Marian Wilson, her assistant, took 
the elevator upstairs from their offices on the twenty-ninth floor; 
Betty Gray, assistant editor in the JoURNAL’s food department, had 
come in from the kitchen right next door, where she had been con- 
cocting the delicious shrimp mull that was our main course. 

\s we ate lunch, we had been discussing ways of establishing good 
behavior patterns in children. 

“The theory of establishing habits is based on the principle of 


rewarding good behavior, and not rewarding bad,” began Doctor 


Feeding a One- Year-Old 


Dawn Norman began, “My daughter Diana is a year old—and, as 
my husband says, ‘there’s nothing wrong with Diana; there are only 
two things she doesn’t like—eating and sleeping.’”” We all laughed; it 
sounded like the old song about money isn’t everything if youve got 
plenty of dough. “We have terrible trouble about feeding her,” said 
Dawn, “and have to bribe her to get her to eat. Our pediatrician says 
it is all right to do this. She’s underweight for her age—eighteen and 
a half pounds, and of course it worries us.” 

“She’s about two pounds underweight,” put in Doctor Hohman. 


















































Stevie and 
Jennie Gray. 
“He pushes 
her around.”’ 


Peter Wilson 
almost too young 
A for problems. 


young 


There’s nothing she likes to eat,”’ said Dawn. “For breakfast she 
ereal, fruit, an egg—she has meat, a vegetable, fruit or custard at 
h, cereal and fruit for dinner. That is, we try to get her to have 
, but it doesn’t always work, unfortunately.” 

How do you bribe her?” 

By letting her play with her toys, then trying to feed her.” 

For how long a period has she gone without eating any food?” 
1 Doctor Hohman. 

For days,” wailed Dawn. We all looked at her nervously. “With- 
olid food, that is,” she said hastily. “She’s gone for days on just 
and orange juice.” 

Well,” said Doctor Hohman, “‘since your pediatrician says there’s 
ing wrong physically, I'd suggest that when she dawdles, take all 
away from her. Don’t try to bribe her, as what you are doing 
is rewarding bad rather than good behavior. Wait till her next 
time. Don’t try to coax or force her to eat. If she dawdles over 
ood again, take it away from her again.” 

ve never tried that,” said Dawn, “but 
Do the same at the next feeding,” said Doctor Hohman. “In fact, 
it up for forty-eight hours. Don’t show pleasure or displeasure, 


2° 
















F. P. Simmons 
een 
was upset about 


being weaned.”’ 








Stephen Smith. 
“What shall we do 


about television?” 


TANA HOBAN 






married gs 


just remove the food when she is reluctant to eat. My guess is that she 
will be eating well inside of two or three days.” We all must have 
looked dismayed. “I know it’s an awfully hard thing to do,” he said 
understandingly, “harder on the parents than the children, to sit back 
calmly, cheerfully, if possible, and watch them (seemingly) starving 
themselves. Don’t coax, torce, or act impatient or angry. You've got 
to convince yourself that it will not harm the child, and then have the 
guts to stick to it, no matter how difficult it is for you. Now, what 
about her not sleeping at night?” he asked. 

“Well,” said Dawn, “she goes to bed at six, and wakes up any- 
where from three-thirty to five A.M. One ot us always goes in to see if 
she is covered up and all right—my husband and I alternate. It’s im- 
possible to sleep if we don’t.” 

As Doctor Hohman asked whether the baby’s door was usually open 
or shut, his eyes had the gleam of a petson who already knows the 
answer to his question. 

“Open,” said Dawn. 

“Try keeping it closed,” he said. “If she cries, you might look in 
on her once and speak to her reassuringly; then, after you're sure she’s 


all right, steel yourself against going in (Continued on Page 114) 
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sits: 





C 
AREER girls are notably well dressed. Why? Partly because 


“dress for the job.”” But also because they make it their business to fe 





fashion and look for values. They seldom budget. They usually buy: 

En os 4 | 
or at most two costumes at a time, but they do plan in terms of ay 
robe. For fall and winter, they “put their money” into a good coat) 


suit, and add other things as their pay checks allow. 





“One good new suit every fall... [wear it two yea 


This year: Oxford-gray flannel, brown leather bu) 
sleeves to the wrist, $69.95, by Alan Graham. AJ 
with spice-brown—suéde-and-calfskin pumps ¥ 
small heel, $9.95, suede beret by Mr. Alf, | 


7 





“Separates make an extra outfit geo for little mone 





Straight plaid wool skirt with a new kind of pe 
$14.95, wool jersey top in plum color, $10.9 
Pembroke Squires. Wear a pin at the nec} 


| 
i 
| 
| 








what she earns? ,.,,....... 


Fashion Editor of the Jour 





“Something black, and covered up... for after five.” 


The fashion of accordion pleats in a rayon-taffeta 
skirt, with a high-necked wool jersey top, around 


$23.90, by Isabel Dobson. A velvet belt, a single pin. 





arsey dress goes anywhere ... I love it in color.” 


Wool-and-rayon jersey in autumn gold, with a tucked 
top and fullness in the skirt, for office, after-office 


or country week ends, $39.95, by Kenneth Tischler. 


5 


‘coat that will go with everything. . . for two years.’ 


In gray, naturally. An important-looking coat for day 
or night, fall and winter, fair or stormy weather (it’s 
treated to resist rain or snow). Wear it belted or un- 


belted, $69.95. by Adele Lawrence. Velvet hat, $7.95. 


HAVE asked career girls who make from $50 to $75 a week— working 
img executives and secretaries in advertising agencies, radio, tele- 


and find that on an average, they 





banks, bookshops, doctors’ offices 
around $300 during the fall-and-winter season for clothes and acces- 
=prorating a winter coat over two years. The JouRNAL wardrobe shown 


1€ two pages totals $282.45, of which $52.80 is allowed for accessories. 
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the 
limeless 
fashion of 


BLACK 


Once again there is the feeling of imp 




















tance and necessity about a black dress 
will reflect the newest silhouette. It 
a fresh change for late summer, and 
fill a need all fall and winter. This year, y 
will wear it starkly unadorned—even its b 
tons (if any) are black. Look for fine ace 
dion pleats and flaring side panels in sk 
with new width, for simple high necklir 


and for the return of the long slim sle¢ 


Daytime blacks will be in wool jers 





alpaca, wide-wale corduroy and ottoma 


afternoon blacks in moire, taffeta, vely 


slim coat dress with new high neckline, | 


sleeves, by Mildred Orrick. Velvet hat by Mr. ‘ 


GOLD BEADS BY MARKLE, BAGS BY RICHARD & 


CARMEN SCHIAVONE 








@ Black alpaca—lightweight suit for late summer, early fall, 
by Leonard Arkin. Forward-pointing pillbox byJohn Frederics. 





@ New divided skirt, soft yoke-neckline, rounded sleeves, in 
black silk faille, by Adele Simpson. Velvet beret by Braagaard. 


@ Wool crepe, shoulder-to-hemline drape, an Italian import, 
adapted by Hannah Troy. Pleated hat. Laddie Northridge. 








@ Suit with satin touches—black rayon crepe with beige, 


by Florence Barrack. Side-tilted velvet hat by Braagaard. 
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... In new and colorful fabries 



















all sewing logically starts with a good wool dress. You are then 
prepared for the first cool day, and the dress later becomes 

an important part of your winter wardrobe. This year, fabrics 
have taken on new importance. There is much to tell about 

the new textured and fleecy-surface interests; the rayon and 
nylon blends in dark plaids and sharkskin weaves which 

are hardly distinguishable from wool; the novelty jerseys which 
look like tweed, others in gay Roman stripes. Color, too, 

is important. Gray is the number one flannel shade, but brown 
and blue are also good. Purples, golds and reds are new, 
especially in crisp dress-weight woolens. Co-ordinated fabrics, 
with checks and plaids matched to a plain color, are 
particularly nice for two-piece costumes. We purposely selected 
patterns that are classic in design but with a great variety of detail... 


and...a choice of a slim ora full skirt. «+ By Nora O'Leary 


PHOTOS BY LESLIE GILL 





HAT BY MR. ALF, EMILY WETHERBY SCARF 
Adaptable gray flannel. A slim sheath (a nice winter 
dinner dress) topped with a jacket lined in sparkling 
green. Dress, ““Easy-to-Make” Vogue Design 7441, 
12 to 20. “Easy-to-Make”’ Jacket, No. 6999, 10 to 18. 









Miniature Black Watch plaid (rayon that looks like 
wool) tailored in a slim daytime dress. The white 
linen dickey with gold buttons is removable—the 
pockets optional. Vogue Design No. 7285, 12 to 18. 








autiful Paisley wool skirt in stained-glass colors. Lovely red wool classic. The skirt has soft un- 
reaterlike top has a choice of sleeve lengths. pressed pleats. Collar and cuffs are bound in shiny 
puse, ““EKasy-to-Make” Vogue Design No. 7394, black braid. Add braid buttons and a novelty belt. 


to 20. Skirt, Design No. 7333, 24 to 30 waist. ‘‘Easy-to-Make” Vogue Design No. 7476, 12 to 20. 

















Beige heather jersey matched 

to flannel in the same shade 
makes an effective blouse-and-skirt 
combination. The blouse has 

a pretty yoke-and-sleeve detail. 
The skirt can be pleated 

or not. A good costume to add 
your gayest accessories to! 
Blouse, Vogue Design 

No. 7198, 12 to 20. Skirt, Vogue 
Design No. 6994, 24 to 30 waist. 


BEN KING BELT 


order, 








Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing check or money 





SUZY HAT 
Striped jersey cut on the bias is a pretty detail in 
itself. The skirt has soft fullness and the dress 
closes with small covered buttons. Linen collar and 


cuffs. Vogue Junior Design No. 3425, 11 to 17. 


Purple comes in many shades, and this is one of the 
prettiest. This soft wool dress has a convertible 
neckline—with a white linen dickey accented with 
a jeweled pin. Vogue Design No. 7478, 12 to 20. 


PIGSKIN GLOVES AND BAG BY RENEE MONTAGUE 


Back and other views on Page 144 


* from Vogue Pattern Service, Greenwich, Conn.; in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
(*Connecticut residents please add sales tax.) 
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BABY 





if your baby is to be born in a hospital, you should take these precautions now. 


RS. STEVENS had a premature baby. There was nothing to be 
worried about in that. Science had developed incubators and the 
kind of care that would insure his growing up a healthy, lusty little boy. 
When Mrs. Stevens left the hospital she and her husband were happy 
parents, confident that they would return in a few weeks to bring the 
new arrival home. She took one last look at him before she left, and 
smiled when the nurse told her he was thriving, that she had never seen 
such a hungry baby. 
But Mrs. Stevens never held her child in her arms. He died, need- 
_lessly, because a hospital was careless. 

What happened is a lesson to all expectant mothers. The day Mrs. 
Stevens left the hospital, a new patient had arrived, a six-week-old 
infant suffering from diarrhea, and was admitted to the pediatrics ward. 
Although the sick baby and Mrs. Stevens’ little boy never saw each 

~ other, their lives touched, through the hands of the nurse who tended 
them both. And a chain of death was started. 

At night, when the hospital was short on staff, young student nurses 
moved wearily from duties in the pediatrics nursery to care of the 
premature babies. One sleepy nurse diapered the sick baby, then hurried 
down the corridor to feed the “preemies.” Perhaps she forgot to wash 
her hands, perhaps she washed them carelessly (for she was very busy 
that night). No one knows exactly what occurred—but brokenhearted 
parents soon knew the result. 

A few days later Mrs. Stevens’ baby had several watery, explosive 
stools. He became listless, his tiny face ashen. He refused food. Within a 
few days he was dead. So were three other premature babies in the same 
nursery! 

The epidemic moved on—silently. Soon Mrs. Brown, unaware of the 
trouble, entered the hospital and was delivered of a robust seven- 
pounder, a baby girl who roomed with forty-seven other infants close to 
the premature nursery. 

At night there were only three nurses to care for the babies. One of 
them became mildly ill—just a slight case of diarrhea, not enough to 
keep her from her job. One of her duties was to place the sterilized 
nipples onto the bottles just before feeding the infants. Several times 
she had to interrupt the job for a trip to the bathroom. In her hurry, 
perhaps, she too forgot to wash her hands. It was hard to remember 
when the doctors asked her later. 
~ Mrs. Brown’s little girl had usually howled for her bottle, now she 
refused food when it was offered to her. She seemed lethargic and her 
ery was feeble. That day she had five watery stools; the next day it was 
seven. Her tiny belly was distended and she was seriously dehydrated. 


A healthy baby being fed under proper conditions. 
Other babies are born healthy too. But suddenly they 
begin to refuse food, to sicken, and to die. What is 


the scourge? Diarrhea epidemic in infant nurseries! 


WAYNE F. MILLER 





ILLER 


could your 
hospital 
be guilty ° 


by ALICE LAKE 


Alerted by this time, the hospital opened an isolation nursery, 
where the little girl was soon joined by other babies with the same symp- 
toms. But isolation was a farce. The same nurses continued to care for 
the sick infants and the well newborns. When the Brown child died, her 
bassinet in the isolation nursery was not long empty. The epidemic was 
gaining momentum. 

Opportunities for the spread of infection were endless. The infants 
were all bathed on the same table and taken to their mothers in the 
same carriers. Their thermometers were stacked in a single container 
filled with a solution too weak to kill germs. Their nurses were over- 
worked, undertrained, unaware that their hands, which cleaned the 


soiled buttocks of one infant just before (Continued on Page 143) 


MYRON DAVIS 





Here is a hospital nursery as it should be, clean, roomy, antisep- 
tic. The nurses are not overworked. Will your child get equally 
good care? Or will he be crowded into small, insanitary quar- 
ters? Will his nurse be trained, careful, in good health herself? 
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MENU III 
Chicken Soup with Scallions 


Salmon Mousse 


Avocado Dressing in Lemon Cups 
Cucumber Salad Latticed Potatoes 
Croissants 
Peach-Melba Meringues 


Iced Tea 


MENU I 
Corn-and-Celery Soup 


Curried Chicken Salad 


in Tomato Petals 
Stuffed Eggs with Chicken Liver 
Melba Toast 
Watermelon Sticks 


Iced Tea 





Oley 


By ANN BATCHELDER 


OW comes the loveliest month—maybe in all the year. Spring is a promise of beauty to be, 

but summer fulfills that promise with a lavish hand on the cosmetics. Like all beauties, \ugust 
can be temperamental and she loves drama. So look out. From thunderstorms to sudden frost, she is 
likely to spring all kinds of weather on us. 

But weather is another thing I’m prepared to offer help on—not only now but all the year round. 
All you have to do is watch the last Friday in the month. I’ve told you this before, and those of you 
who have remembered my advice have, I am sure, profited by it. Especially the farmers, the dealers in 
galoshes and the homekeepers who hang out the wash on Mondays. No matter what the evening paper 
prophesies, watch that last Friday. What the weather is on that fateful day sets the pattern for the 
following month. It is as inexorable as the laws of the Medes and the Persians, and as inflexible as 


the decision of a road commissioner in Vermont. (Continued on Page 116) 


STUART-FOWLER 





MENU II 
Tomato Soup 


Cold Meats — Pickle Ring 





rench Bread — Pumpernickel 
psh-Fruit Compote with Coconut 


Iced Coffee 


(Planned for 8) 





LLEN said to her baby daughter, “Any minute 

now, and Tony will be here!” The little girl threw 
some colored blocks out of her play pen onto the 
grass, and immediately started reaching for them. 
Seeing that, Ellen laughed and tried to relax. Now 
that the two months were over she could face more 
easily the dreadful strain of having Tony in France, 
visiting a father he scarcely remembered. It had 
seemed, on the surface, a matter-of-fact arrange- 
ment. But Bill had understood. Even before their 
marriage he had had that knack of understanding 
her. And so he had known how strange, and almost 
terrifying, it had been to send her child out into a 
world over which she had no control. 

“Just think,” she said (for at least the third time) 
to Kate, “Tony had a birthday last week. He’s ten 
years old now!” 

But the baby was absorbed with a tiny speck of 
green leaf that had drifted onto the floor of her pen. 
Ellen watched her move it happily from place to 
place. Kate was that sort of child—quiet, contented, 
with very little of Tony’s exuberant restlessness. 
But then, Kate was Bill’s child, uncomplicated, easy 





to live with. Whereas Tony 

In spite of herself, Ellen thought of Dirk, her first 
husband and her first love. Dirk Hammond was a 
foreign correspondent now, and his third wife was a 
wealthy Austrian girl. She hadn’t seen him for six 
years, and she hardly ever thought about him. That 
much she was convinced of. Her life was full and 
happy, and she never thought about Dirk if she 
could possibly help it. 

She wasn’t thinking about him now. She was 


jlanning Tony’s favorite supper—rare hamburger 
I £ > 


wal Uo Manu parts —— 


ILLUSTRATED BY PRUETT CARTER 


corn pudding and apple pie. She was picturing the 
three of them, sitting down together at the table. 
She was wondering if he had changed. 

Dirk had cabled that he was sending their little 
boy back with a newspaper friend, and Bill had 
driven the thirty miles to the airport to meet 
him. But it was still hard to believe that Tony should 
be having those experiences—flying the Atlantic, for 
instance—apart from her. 

The late-afternoon sun slanted through the hy- 
drangea bushes onto Kate’s silky brown head, and 
Ellen was aware of a vague uneasiness. Fortunately, 
Dirk had no legal rights to his son. When he had 
left her he had relinquished the custody, and of 
course the responsibility too. 

Even now she could remember that final letter, 
which, by its flippant tone of mild regret, had been as 
devastating as anything he could have devised. ““?’'m 
afraid it’s no go, Ellen,” he had typed carelessly ona 
piece of hotel stationery. “I’m a rolling stone, and 
we might as well face that fact.” 

When she had tucked Tony into bed that night 
she had thought, with lonely despair, You and I are 
just the moss in his life, darling. And that doesn’t count 
for much, does it? 

After the divorce she had been dazed by lack of 
confidence, and wearied by a persistent effort to 
make her point of view match with Dirk’s casual 
cynicism. Bill had tried to dissuade her from that. 
In his mild, cheerful way he had probed again and 
again into the tangled confusion of her lost values. 
He was a surgeon, on the staff of the Weldon hospi- 


tal: he had come into her (Continued on Page 130) 
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WAYNE ANDREWS 





Congregational Church, Madison, Connecticut. 


I If you’ve been auctioning this summer, you'll like 
a little book I’ve been rereading. Title, I RECALL, and 
it’s by Jim Hall, who tells all about those “finds” 
we've all fallen for. In fact, my favorite man is one by 
the name of Jim. Occupation, auctioneer. 


2 To make a canned clam chowder taste as if you had 
just dug the clams, add cubes of crisp, fried salt pork. 


:8 To keep peanut brittle out of little boys’ pockets, 
crush it very fine and sprinkle on vanilla ice cream. 
Be liberal. 


f' Rice swells up like a small boy in a cowboy suit. So 
sometimes you may have some left over, cooked, you 
know. Add a quarter of a cup to your griddlecake mix- 
ture. The rice version is marvelous. 


«> When the weather suddenly turns cool, heat canned 
tomato juice just to a boil. Add a teaspoon of butter 
for each serving and stir until the butter melts. Serve 
very hot in small glasses with a thick slice of lemon. 


@ Are you a curry fan or fanette? So am I, in modera- 
tion. And this quick curry trick suits me fine. 


7@ Take a can of cream-of-chicken soup and the same 
amount of light cream and mix them well. Mix a tea- 
spoon of curry powder to a paste with a little milk. 
Add it to the soup. Beat it well and add seasonings to 
taste. Heat to hot and serve in cups garnished with 
minced chives. 


48 When we have our fish fry, we’ll have Squabs of the 
Sea. They look like a lot of other sea dwellers and have 
fooled everybody for years, thus escaping the frying 
pan. The truth is, Squabs of the Sea are blowfish— 
nothing more. But they are delicious. 


% Your folks bored with scrambled eggs? Well, drain a 
can of minced clams, really drain them. Broil crisp 
and break up some thinly sliced bacon. Add both to 
the eggs. Season, scramble, and, when done, serve on 
toast. Garnish with green-pepper slices. 


10 The maligned, the abused, the most cast-aside dish 
on the whole menu is fash. After eating some so-called 
hashes, I’m inclined to think I know why. The whole 
thing hinges on that intangibility known as season- 


ng. 


Iii Herbs must be used with care. Seasonings—or 
flavorings—with discretion, “Hold your hand when 
you have it in the herb bed.”’ 


12 When you see a pink-frosted cake, it’s usually a 
kind of cake that has surprises like wedding rings and 
baby rattles. But no matter, there’s a pink cake frost- 
ing—a newish one. Good on any occasion. 


1:8 Here it is: Soften 1 package cream cheese with 4 
tablespoons cranberry jelly and then add gradually 
1 pound confectioners’ sugar. Work it all to a fine 
smoothness. It will frost a 9’’ cake, layers and all. 


WA Note for young brides: Dip out scoops of vanilla ice 
cream and grate fresh nutmeg over it. This will be 
pleasing to husband and to wife and other people’s 
husbands and wives. Try it out. 


I< Hot weather’s fine for picnics in the shade and 
such goings on, but for me cooking at the out-of-door 
fireplace belongs to cooler weather. 


1G For any outdoor meal, a huge bowl of salad is a 
must. Potato, properly made, is dandy. Mixed greens, 
if you can keep them crisp, are fine. Both eat well with 
cold ham, fried chicken or cheese. 


17 Reply to query: No, Gertie, dear. Orégano has noth- 
ing to do with Oregon. Nor with organ. Nor with apes. 
It’s an herb. In fact, it’s wild marjoram—the Spanish 
call it “‘joy of the mountain’’—and the marjoram fam- 
ily, both wild and sweet, are excellent seasoners. 


Hd Then there’s Rosemary. This herb has what it 
takes. She’s terrific in the wrong role. But she’s a 
honey in the ham-’n’-eggs class, to mention only one. 


1% Now I shall tell you about potato salad. For a 
large party, boil 6 firm white potatoes, but not to a 
mush. Just done, that’s all. When cold, peel them and 
set aside. Have plenty of peas cooked, well drained 
and set to be cold. Peel 3 or 4 smallish onions, or 2 or 
more Spanish ones. Slice them very thin and do the 
same with the potatoes. Don’t hack them in chunks. 
Marinate them all in a sharp French dressing. Drain 
thoroughly and keep very cold. 


20 Second chapter: Have ready, and cold, about 6 
(4 will do, 6 is 2 better) hard-cooked eggs. Keep out a 
couple for use later and slice the rest. You might even 
use 8 or more. No more flexible ingredient was ever 
known than these in a potato salad. 


By Ain Batchelder 


21 Third stanza: Now, put your potato, onion and 
egg slices together in layers with the peas and an old- 
fashioned “boiled” dressing. Handle it carefully, so it 
won't be mushy. Fill ice-cold lettuce cups with the 
mixture, set out on a large platter, top with swirls of 
dressing and garnish with sliced cucumber, quartered 
eggs, quartered tomatoes, tiny pearl onions and split 
sardines. Have all cold. Serve with cold ham and/or 
sliced cold chicken—and don’t forget the hot rolls and 
coffee. 


22 By the way, a mixture of honey with half as much 
orange marmalade gives baked ham an elegant glaze. 


2:8 For your visiting nephew, change your pitch and 
make your toasted cheese sandwiches with raisin bread. 


24 Caraway or anise seeds added to well-seasoned 
cream or cottage cheese makes a simple but good 
spread for whole-wheat crackers or pumpernickel. 


25 Quick August dessert: To 1 cup fresh applesauce, 
add 1 cup light cream, 14 cup sugar and 14 cup lemon 
juice. Stir until sugar is dissolved. Freeze until firm. 
Turn into a chilled bowl and beat. Freeze again. 


26 Sour milk or buttermilk makes an elegant French 
toast. Serve with a tart jelly or jam. 


27 This is the time to serve lemon or lime sherbet in 
a fruit cup of melons, peaches, blueberries or what 
have you. Good as a first or last course. 


28 Quick snack for any occasion: Cheddar cheese cut 
into small cubes and supplied with a toothpick for 
dipping into a sauce made with 144 cup catchup and 
1 teaspoon horse-radish. Have some crackers handy. 


2 Our watch-your-weight crew came up with this 
special salad dressing for reducers. Put 14 cup water 
and 4 teaspoons vinegar into a quart mixing bowl. 
Sprinkle 14 cup non-fat dry milk and a pinch of salt 
over this. Beat until stiff. Then beat in 144 cup chili 
sauce. Chill and serve on head lettuce—or on tomato 
salad. Said to be very satisfactory, but must be made 
fresh each time used. 


380 Good luncheon dish: Well-poached eggs on toast 
with creamed chipped beef served over them. A water- 
cress salad would be indicated with this. 


3B August has no winning ways, just long, drowsy, lazy 
days. 

Bumming with the bumblebees, I would be the same 
as these. 
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Bamertime is Salad time 
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-- time for the ONE HOT DISH everybody loves 
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eae let’s be friv- You can prove it yourself! Put bowls of 
olous! Or at least delicious soup on the table with your cool 
let’s See to be! summer foods. You will get most pleasing 

Let's plan meals that rewards. By contrast, hot soup makes cool 

are Bey? appetizing and dishes taste better. It helps your stomach 

ANNE MARSHALL nourishing! Meals that to relax—to digest the meal—because your 


Director Home Economics let us off “kitchen-duty a. 
Campbell Soup Company ; 7 : stomach works best in a warm eny ironment. 
quickly! That means, of 
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Good soup can be just as satisfying 
recommend. It’s the dish everybody loves! 


on hot summer days as the crispiest 
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Dames Tomato Soup 
, soup can of salad oil 
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Perfect eating! Cream of chicken soup (Add onion, dry ™ Keep a jat ° 
ich i cheese if desi ired. cerator, 

...rich chicken stock, heavy cream, eco , your refrig 
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this dressing Al “Es ecially goo 
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tender pieces of chicken. Just right! 
with green S# a 


Cream of Chicken Soup 
Summer Tomato Aspic Potato Chips 
Iced Coffee 


For Refreshing Hot Weather Eating 
Vegetable- hungry folks love vegetarian veget: ible soup. F resh- 
cut garden vege stables in zesty vege stable broth. M-m-m! 


Vegetarian Vegetable Soup 


Summer Fruit Salad Cheese and Olive Sandwie hes 


Iced Tea 


Perfect Lunch for a Summer Day 


So easy to get—so good to eat! Flavorful 


BEEF NOODLE 


beef noodle soup — ric th beef broth, gold- : sour 


en egg noodles and pieces of beef! — 
Beef Noodle Soup 3 


Summer “*Veg”’ Salad 


Cold Milk 
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How to weave a 
perfect lattice 
to top a fruit pie 
ey 


rN 


—a pie-baking hint from 
MARIE GIFFORD, 
Armour’s famous home 
economist 


Cut pastry, with a knife or pastry wheel, 
into strips three-fourths inch wide. Place 
he two longest strips diagonally across 
center of pie. Then, working from the 
center to the edge, add other strips—one 
down and one across — until half the top 
is covered. Repeat for the other half of 
the pie. Press edges firmly together. 
Crimp edge—and you have a lattice-top 
that’s perfect! 





And to make your pie crust perfect —rich, 
flaky and tender—always use Armour Star 
Lard! It’s America’s perfect pie lard — 
the lard of pie-baking champions. Try 
Marie Gifford’s famous 5-minute pie crust 
recipe, too. You'll find it printed on the 
handy self-measuring Armour Star Lard 
carton. It’s an easy, can’t-fail recipe—you 
mix all ingredients at room temperature. 
Use Armour Star Lard for deliciously 
tender hot breads and biscuits — makes 
fried foods more digestible, too! 


Got a pie-baking question? Just write 
to Marie Gifford, Dept. 461, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


She will help you with any pie-baking 
problem you may have. Write to Marie 
Gifford, too, for an interesting free book- 


let of her favorite baking recipes. 


- 
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Pure Fore , 


Armour Star 


Lard 






| Di -aseskire 
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—the all-pure lard that stays fresh 
without refrigeration. Remember, 


lard saves you money, too! 
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courts and the golf links and the Saturday 
nights at the club. It was not a bad life, the 
peacetime Army, if you did not stick your 
neck out. A lot of it ran together now in his 
memory, but there was one thing you never 
forgot and that was your first post. It was 
the beginning of your life more than any war, 
and he and Muriel started together at Bailey. 

Some of his oldest and dearest friends 
were among the younger officers who were 
on the post at Bailey with him. It was his 
good fortune, too, that he had been able to 
meet and converse with some of the ablest 
infantry officers in the Army who came there 
to the school. He could name them all now 
if he had to, but then what did names mean? 
He might, however, mention A. C. Grimshaw, 
and even civilians ought to remember 
Grimshaw’s name in World War II, He 
came to the school for two weeks once to 
deliver a series of lectures. They called him 
“*Foghorn’’ Grimshaw because he spoke in a 
low, deferential voice. 

Melville met him first over a chess game 
at the club, and he took one game from 
Grimshaw, too, which may have been why 
Foghorn took a liking for him. It was pos- 
sibly due to knowing Grimshaw at Bailey as 
much as to his record in the War College 
that Melville got a staff job under ‘‘ Tweaker” 
Beardsley in the middle thirties. It may have 
been Grimshaw, too, as much as his record 
that finally got Mel Goodwin into tanks and 
to North Africa. 

There had been quite a ripple of excite- 
ment when Foghorn Grimshaw had appeared 
at the school. The word had gone around that 
both “Black Jack’’ Pershing and Peyton 
March had said publicly that Grimshaw had 
one of the finest tactical and organizational 
brains in the service. He had been one of the 
youngest regimental commanders in the 
AEF, serving with the Ivy Division and then 
with Corps and finally at GHQ. There was 
nothing he had not read and nothing he 
could not do. Put him anywhere, even in a 
soap factory, and he would have been run- 
ning it in the end. 

When Mel Goodwin took a game from 
him at chess and played another to a draw, 
he did not realize at all what this might 
mean to him until he happened to be stand- 
ing outside his quarters one day after re- 
treat. Melville had just bathed and changed 
into fresh khaki and had gone out to look 
over the square of lawn that was drying up 
when Major Grimshaw rode by on horseback 
with an orderly. 

“Why, hello, Goodwin,” he said. “Is this 
where you’re living?” 

“Yes, sir,” Melville said. 

“Have you a chessboard handy?” 

Melville was very lucky. He had bought 
a pegged-in chess set when he was in Cannes 
and he had it in the house. 

“It looks cool on that veranda,” the major 
said. ‘How about a game if you’ve the 
time?” 


It would have been conspicuous and out 
of line to have invited anyone like Gnmshaw 
to his quarters, but it was different now that 
the major was inviting himself. 

‘Take my horse back to the stables, 
please, Murphy,” the major said, ‘“‘and 
thank you for a very pleasant ride.” 

He never forgot an enlisted man’s name, 
and when he spoke to enlisted personnel, you 
were never conscious of rank. Muriel was out 
on the veranda as soon as they were up the 
steps, and Melville was proud that she did 
not look surprised or flustered. 

“I’ve just made some lemonade,” she 
said, and then a while later, after they had 
finished a game, Muriel asked if Major 
Grimshaw would not like to stay to supper. 
They weren’t going to have anything but 
cold chicken and salad and iced tea, but then 
perhaps it was too hot to eat much. 

Right from the beginning Muriel was 
pretty good at things like that. He would 
not have dreamed of asking the major him- 
self, and he nearly dropped through the floor 
when Muriel spoke of chicken, but Muriel 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


had run out in back and had borrowed it 
from the Cromleys, and Muriel had also 
borrowed cigars. She had heard that Major 
Grimshaw liked them, and she had run all 
the way up the row to borrow some. She had 
also borrowed after-dinner coffee cups and 
had asked Colonel Jones if she could pick a 
few of his begonias. 

During supper they began talking about 
the war, and Major Grimshaw apologized 
once, saying he was afraid the talk might be 
boring to Muriel, but Muriel said she had to 
learn about those things, being an officer’s 
wife, and Melville simply would never tell 
her about them. 

“Melville knocked out two German ma- 
chine-gun nests,’’ Muriel said. ‘“He threw 
pineapples into them—isn’t that what you 
call them, dear?” 

“Now, Muriel,” Melville said. 

“That’s just like Melville, Major Grim- 
shaw,’’ Muriel went on. ** He never wants to 
talk about himself. Melly, dear, aren’t you 
going to smoke your cigar?” 


(— 1 Ste eee 
MOTHER TO SON 
$ In this world you will have to 


make your own way. To do that 
you must have friends. You can 
make friends by being honest, and 
you can keep them by being stead- 
fast. You must keep in mind that 
friends worth having will, in the 
long run, expect as much from you 
as they give to you. To forget an ob- 
ligation or be ungrateful for a kind- 
ness is a base crime—not merely a 
fault or a sin, but an actual crime. 
Men guilty of it sooner or later must 
suffer the penalty. 

In personal conduct be always po- 
lite, but never obsequious, no one 
will respect you more than you es- 
teem yourself. Avoid quarrels as long 
as you can without yielding to im- 
position, But sustain your manhood 
always. Never bring a suit at law for 
assault and battery or for defama- 
tion. The law affords no remedy for 
such outrages that can satisfy the 
feelings of a true man. Neyer wound 
the feelings of others. Never brook 
wanton outrage upon your own feel- 
ings. If ever you have to vindicate 
your feelings or defend your honor, 
do it calmly. If angry at first, wait till 
your wrath cools before you proceed. 


From Andrew Jackson's last letter from his mother. 


He had smoked one only once, near Hill 
302 in the Argonne. Still, he could not very 
well pretend he did not like cigars when 
Muriel put him in that position. 

“It was north of Chateau-Thierry, sir,” 
he said, “near a little town named Cerey, and 
Muriel shouldn’t have brought it up.” 

“‘T’ve been through Cerey,”’ the major said. 

“Now, Melly,’”’ Muriel said, “don’t change 
the subject.” 

He had to go on and tell about it after 
that, and as he did he grew interested in the 
tactical problem and then the major began 
talking about tanks. 

“TI wish we had a sandbox here,” the 
major said. 

*“Melly,”” Muriel said, ‘“‘get a baking pan 
and get some sand from the Crosby baby’s 
sand pile.” 

It turned out to be quite an evening when 
they mixed a little water in the sand. There 
were some things that were chores, such as 
paper work and language and administra- 
tion, but he always did have an instinctive 
enthusiasm for terrain. He began to forget 
who Grimshaw was as they moved from one 
subject to another, and he began criticizing 
things more freely than he should have. 

When Major Grimshaw left it was almost 
midnight, and Melville did not realize how 
much he had been sounding off until the 
major looked at his wrist watch. He could 
imagine Foghorn Grimshaw’s telling how 
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he had spent an evening listening toacd }) 
kid lecturing on logistics and fire po 
Muriel was the one who had started him 
and he told her it was pretty flat-footed 
after the major had left. It did no gog 
have her say that the major enjoyed the 
ning or he would not have stayed so lon| 
“You made me sound like a diyisj 
commander,” he said, “right in fron 
Grimshaw.” 
They were standing alone in that 
living room filled with all the furniture 
no one else on the post wanted, becaus 
course they were kids, and almost any 
could rank them out of anything. 
“But, Melly dear,’’ Muriel said, “yo 
going to be a general someday.” The fu 
thing about it was that Muriel had n 
seen a general then, except at his gradua 
from the Point. 


Sometimes he wished that Army 
were not always watching and wo! 
about their men, but then there was nott 
else much for them to worry about. T 
future was inseparable from their m 
future, and they had only one horse to 
their money on. When things went sour 
could not blame a lot of them for wis 
they had married someone else. Mé 
Muriel wished she had sometimes, but 
very seldom showed it. 
When he got promotions she never | 
complacent like some of the other wives 
when he got passed over for something 
she did not complain. Those years had 
like a moving belt on the production 
and Melville Goodwin and his contemp 
ies had taken their places on that bel 
the numbers. Some of them left to go 
business in the twenties. Others had 
with death, accident and illness, and o 
two had been pulled off by the high 
mand. The rest of the crowd had staye 
the belt until the very end, to be so shi 
tightened and tested that they stepped ¢ 
logical candidates for a star, and even son 
these end products broke down when é 
and not a theoretical strain was place 
them. No matter what the simulation’ 
combat was the final test. 
Melville Goodwin was still a major | 
in 1940 and only a lieutenant colonel at 
time of the maneuvers in ’41. It was inter 
ing to remember how things started to el 
up in the service when there began to] 
little distant gunfire in the world. When 
Germans marched into Poland and 
French sat still without a single move, 
could see that it was a new kind of war 
the exciting thing about it was that a lot 
was going thewayhe had figured. Mechani 
equipment gave you plenty to think ab 
and a lot of brass had to revise their id 
He had to revise some of his own in 
spring of 1940, when the Germans kni 
right through at the Ardennes hinge. In fé 
after Dunkirk it looked as though the wk 
show were folding up. It made him wi 
restless and he found himself short of 
They were at Benning—he was on the 
fantry School staff as tank instructor 
there were new ideas every minute, © 
there was also the tactical-aircraft an 
“Melly,” Muriel asked him, there} 
Benning, “have you heard from Foghé 
Grimshaw lately?” 
Of course, as everyone knew, Gene 
Grimshaw was in the office of the Chief 
Staff in Washington. 
“T suppose he’s still living in Georgetoy 
isn’t he?’’ Muriel said. ‘‘I haven’t writ 
Ellen Grimshaw a letter for a long while, a 
they sent us a Christmas card. I don’t | 
lieve they even know that Robert has + 
tered the Point.” i 
When he got orders to go to Washingt 
to attend a conference of observers bz 
from Europe, he was sure that Muri 
letter had nothing to do with it. He v 
certain that Foghorn Grimshaw would hé 
thought of him anyway, and the general ¥ 
very glad to see him and asked him to co! 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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The fun of waiting for a bite... the pleasure you get as you “fresh up”’ 
with 7-Up ...they’re both part of the enjoyment when a “‘fresh up” 
family goes fishing. Crystal-clear 7-Up has a way of adding 

; its own lively cheer to any occasion—any time. And 7-Up is so pure... 
ie é iE so good . . . so wholesome that even the high chair age can 
aT enjoy it often. Seven-Up is the all-family drink! 
Be a “‘fresh up” family! Enjoy the clean, fresh taste of chilled 7-Up as you 

work and play together. Buy a case today wherever you see those bright 7-Up signs. 
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—best tomato 
luice cocktail 


you ever tasted 





Taste a tomato juice cocktail 
made with French’s— 
and you'll say it’s a WOW! 


Easy, quick—here’s all you do. Add 
a pinch of salt and pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of French’s Worcestershire 
for each glassful of tomato juice— 
mix well, and serve very cold. Choice 
ingredients in French’s, aged and 
mellowed, give a zippy distinctive 
flavor men go for. 


TOPNOTCH QUALITY 


---COSTS LESS! 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

to Georgetown for the night. The truth was 
that things were chirking up. The general 
said he might be wrong, but confidentially 
he did not see how we could keep out of that 
show in Europe eventually. There were go- 
ing to be a lot of chances for bright young 
men. The general was not as young as he had 
been back in Bailey, and neither was Mel- 
ville, though he hadn’t a gray hair in his 
head, but he was still a bright young man to 
Foghorn Grimshaw.- 


Somehow I found myself gazing at Mel- 
ville Goodwin not as a friend but as a useful 
piece of material, as Foghorn Grimshaw 
must have. It was after eleven o’clock when 
he had reached those prewar months in 
Washington. He stopped and looked slowly 
around the room. Then he smiled at Phil 
Bentley. 

“Say, Bentley,”’ he said, “right out of the 
horse’s mouth, have I made a fool of myself 
up to date or haven’t I?” 

I could see that Phil Bentley liked it. The 
General had learned how to handle Phil. 

“No, sir,”’ Phil said. ‘On the contrary, 
you’ve made a lot of sense.” 

Obviously Mel Goodwin was pleased, 
but his glance did not leave Phil Bentley’s 
face. 

“In the Army,” he said, “you’ve always 
got to take loyalty for granted from the top 
down and from the bottom up. There’s no 
reason why you should be loyal to me, but 
I’m trusting you, son, and I’ve got my neck 
way out. You can raise Cain with me if you 
want to, and maybe there are some people 
around who would enjoy it if you did.” 

“You're going to see everything I write,” 
Phil Bentley said, “‘and if you think any of it 
raises Cain, I’ll change it.” 

Coming from Phil Bentley, this meant a 
great deal, and I wondered if the General 
realized it. His eyes were still on Phil. 

“You see, I’m just a simple guy,” he said. 
His using that expression surprised me, be- 
cause I had applied it to him so often myself. 
“You’ve got to be a pretty simple guy if you 
lead troops in combat, because combat’s 
elemental.” 

“You’re not as simple as all that, sir,” 


Phil Bentley said. ‘‘You’re complicated 
sometimes.” 
“Listen,’’ the General said, ‘‘I know where 


I stand. I’m a pretty simple guy, Phil.” 

It was the first time that Mel Goodwin 
had called him “Phil.” As I have said before, 
calling you by your first name was one of 
the beguiling ‘habits of big brass. I remem- 
bered that he had called me “Sid’”’ much 
sooner. He showed perspicacity by waiting 
so long with Phil. 

“‘Just the same,”’ Phil said, 
meet you in a poker game.” 

Phil Bentley knew something about the 
brass himself. Nothing ever pleased them 
more than being told they were good at 
poker, and Mel Goodwin laughed as though 
Phil had said something very funny. 

“Phil,”’ he said, “we'll really have to try 
it someday.” 

He had called him Phil again to show it 
was no mistake. I was looking at Mel 
Goodwin again, as Foghorn Grimshaw must 
have looked at him in Washington. He had 
no excess weight. He was trained down like 
all the good ones, with just the right facial 
lines and a cheerful, extrovert look that you 
often see on a good competitive athlete. 
Yet somehow he had the correct facial lines 
without being a rubber stamp like so many 
of the others. 


““T’d hate to 


Tue General flicked up his wrist to look 
at his watch. ‘‘Well,”’ he said, “just a few 
yarns about North Africa tomorrow morning 
and then you’ll have the old man pretty 
well squeezed out.” 

Colonel Flax laughed at the General’s 
little joke, and General Goodwin stood up. 

“‘Let’s plan to end this by lunch tomorrow 
if that’s all right with you, Phil,” he said. 
“Good night, bright eyes.’”’ He smiled at 
Miss Fineholt, and then turned to me and 
punched mesoftly on thechest. “Sid,” hesaid, 
“stay down here for a minute and explain me 
to them, will you, and you’d better come along 


with me, Flax. They might say something 
that will hurt our feelings; and, Sid ——” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“Stop in and see me before you turn in, 
will you?” the General said. ‘“‘Come on, 
Flax, and let’s get out of here.”’ 

After they left, Phil Bentley took off his 
glasses and polished them carefully. ‘‘Sid,”’ 
he said, “‘he really seems to like me, doesn’t 
he? Maybe I’m learning about the Army.” 

Perhaps we were all understanding the 
Army better than previously. Phil had seen 
something of it before as an overseas war 
correspondent, but he had been exposed to 
the products of that great organization more 
than to its way of life. 

“There’s one thing that interests me,” 
Phil Bentley said. ‘‘Generals’ stories are al- 
most interchangeable among generals. Have 
you ever noticed that?” 

“Yes,” I. said, “that’s right. They’re 
uniform.” 

Phil Bentley swung his spectacles like a 
pendulum between his thumb and forefinger. 
“Then why do you suppose they keep on 
telling them?’’ He was obviously working 
out the structure of the profile. 

““Sometimes I’ve thought it rests them,” 
I said. ‘““They convey some private meaning 
that we don’t see. They’re a sort of narrative 
shorthand.” 

“Maybe they haven’t got anything else 
to talk about,’ Phil Bentley said. ‘“‘Take 
someone like Goodwin. Take his humdrum, 
stultifying little life, all that spit and polish 
and all that competition and all that ex- 
istence by the numbers. Then suddenly he 
gets more power than anyone ought to have 
and an automobile and a plane and a permit 
to kill off people. I don’t see anything in the 
life he lived that made him capable of using 
that power intelligently. There’s a gap some- 
where. I wish I could find the gap.” 

I could see it if he didn’t. I had gained 
some sort of glimpse of it behind Melville 
Goodwin, but it embarrassed me to point 
it out to realists like Phil Bentley and Myra 
Fineholt. 

“Don’t you see, Phil?” I said. “You 
ought not to treat him as a materialist. Don’t 
you see he’s a hero? It’s the power and the 
glory. Now you and I wanted to be heroes 
once, and Myra wanted to be Joan of Arc, 
and we’ve got over it, but Goodwin still has 
the virus. It’s catching around there at 
West Point. I don’t say that I approve of 
heroes. I don’t say that they look so well 
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in peacetime, but he’s a hero and fy 
help it.” at 

I saw Miss Fineholt gazing at 
erantly, but Phil Bentley looked stz 

“Listen, Sid,” he said. ‘‘Don’t y 
you’re going off the deep end?” 

“No,” I said. “The trouble is 
like to admit there are heroes any 
outside of an epic.” . 

“Any more than there are fairies 
bottom of my garden,” Miss Fineho 

“Just the same, Myra,” I tole 
“you’ve been listening to a hero t¢ 
perhaps not Grade A but Grade B, 
have to eat and get along and ha ve 
pulsions like you and me. If you th 
Goodwin that way, everything fits to 
He wouldn’t have put up with what h 
through if he didn’t have the pow 
the-glory vision.” 


Pum Bentley put on his glasses, 
wait a minute,” he said. ‘‘Are you tr 
make me believe that every officer in th 
ular Army is a hero? Let’s get down tof{ 
“All right,”’ I said. ‘The fact is the 
of them have never got over that 
fantasy. A lot of them think they n 
heroes someday, and that’s why th 
the life. Why not face it instead of g 
over a word?” ; 
There was something behind al 
Melville Goodwin had said that was 
cated and magnificent and im 
rationalize. Perhaps a psychiatrist 
call it immaturity, but whatever t 
tribute was, it had its own splendor, 
“Let’s get it straight,’ Phil Bentle 
“instead of kicking it around. Just wh 
hero?” 
I walked to the bookshelf and look 
The Shorter Oxford Dictionary, and t 
the first volume to Phil Bentley. “L 
up,’ I said. ; 
Phil Bentley turned the pages over § 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘well, well. Take this 
will you, Myra? Here’s an Oxford def 
of a hero. Quote, ‘A man who exhib 
traordinary bravery, comma, fir 
comma, or greatness of soul, comr 
connection with any pursuit, co : 
comma, or enterprise,’ close quotes.” 
“You can’t use that about Goodwi 
you?”’ Myra Fineholt asked. 
Phil Bentley closed the dictional 
took off his glasses. ““Why not?” 
(Continued on Page 64) 


Besides, Chris is an ardent base- — 
ball fan (Dodgers), makes all her 
own clothes and “a reasonable 
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invited to every senior prom since 
she entered high school. After a 
dance her favorite snack is cherry 
root beer, and French fries sprinkled 
with vinegar. . . . Incidentally, the 
man with her in the small cover 
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iblespoons butter or margarine 
iedium onion, minced 

nall green pepper, minced 
blespoons brown sugar 
blespoons French's Mustard 
iblespoon French’s 
lorcestershire Sauce 

aspoon salt %/4 cup ketchup 


butter or margarine; add 
and green pepper; cook 
7 2 minutes. Add remaining 
lients; simmer 10 minutes. 
: 8 servings. 
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Smoother, creamier... French’s is the 
largest selling mustard in the world 


Try these delicious Frenchwise recipes for your 
outdoor grill! French’s Mustard is a blend of the 
finest spices, mustard seed and vinegar money can 
buy. This famous mustard has a delightfully differ- 
ent taste—gives food added flavor and zest. No 
wonder it’s America’s favorite! 


1% Ibs. ground chuck beef teaspoon French’s pepper 112 teaspoons salt 
2 tablespoons minced onion 1 egg 2 tablespoons French's Mustard 


Knead all ingredients together, pat into cakes and broil. Serves 5-6. 
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THE NEW 15-MINUTE 
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Brand-New! Frozen Orange Juice 
and Sure-Jell make thrilling orange jelly 
in just 15 minutes! 


so EASY! 


Try a new Sure-Jell short- 
boil recipe—with bottled 
or frozen juice, or frozen 
fruit—and you'll say it’s a 
miracle, too! No fuss or bother of preparing 
fruit. Just mix the ingredients and heat! 
That’s all there is to it! 









Product of General Foods 


Powdered fruit pectin 
for easy jelly making 


Py THRIFTY! 


>, Costs less than jams or 
jellies you buy! Yields 50% 
more jars than the old- 
fashioned long-boil method, 
And most important, Sure-Jell is the con- 
centrated natural fruit pectin product that 
helps all fruits to jell just right! 
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The marvelous short-boil 
method captures all the fra- 
grance and flavor of your fruit 
or juice. With Sure-Jell they can’t boil away, 
as they can with the long-boil method! (And, 
of course, Sure-Jell will work its same jelling 
wonders with fresh fruit! Look for the dozens 
of recipes for fruits and berries in every 
Sure-Jell package.) 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
“Anyway, I’d like to think it over. I think I 
might use it in the lead.” 

“You know better than to do that, sweet- 
heart,’’ Miss Fineholt said. 

Phil Bentley sighed and looked at the 
empty armchair where Melville Goodwin 
had been sitting. “Well,” he said, ‘“‘“maybe 
all this has put me a little off the beam. I 
don’t go with it all the way, but still the 
definition almost fits him, doesn’t it?” 

As I walked upstairs after putting out the 
downstairs lights, I was still thinking so in- 
tensely about heroes that I almost forgot 
that Melville Goodwin had wanted a word 
with me before I went to bed. I experienced 
a short sense of anticlimax when I saw him 
in the main guest room in his undershirt and 
trousers with his shoes off, but he still looked 
as though he,could slip back into everything 
if a whistle blew. His shoes were in perfect 
alignment at the foot of his bed. His coat was 
on its hanger in the clothes closet. His mil- 
itary brushes were in the exact center of the 
tall bureau. There was only one detail that 
1 found disconcerting. He was wearing steel- 
rimmed glasses, and it had never occurred to 
me that he might need glasses for reading. 
He was wearing them, I saw, because he was 
examining a pile of photographs. 

“Sit down and look them over, Sid,” he 
said. “I think the boys did a real job on me. 
What do you think?” 

He watched me anxiously when I sat down 
and examined the pictures. The photog- 
raphers had obviously struggled for infor- 
mality, but the strange thing was that not 
one of them showed him in a grotesque or 
awkward pose or off balance. Smiling, frown- 
ing or smoking a cigarette, talking, laughing 
or tight-lipped, he was as photogenic as a 
Hollywood star. The uniform may have 
helped, and the instinctive correctness with 
which he wore it, but still there must have 
been some sort of subconscious watchfulness 
inside him that not even a candid photog- 
rapher could penetrate. 

“You certainly look sharp,” I said. 

He accepted it as a fact. “‘ You learn to,” 
he said, ‘‘with troops looking at you all the 
time. I’m used to having the privacy of a 
goldfish. I’m trying to pick out the best one 
to pass around.” 

I knew what he meant by “passing one 
around.”’ They always made a specialty of 
signed photographs in the service. I thought 
of the rows of them I had seen on walls or 
bookshelves in officers’ quarters. 

“Muriel collects them like postage stamps,” 
he said. ‘‘She always carries a collection with 
her. Maybe it’s not artistic, but it’s good to 
look around and see your friends. I think 
I’ll use this one.” 

“That one looks fine,” I said. 

“Muriel said to be sure to get one of you, 
Sid,” he said. ‘‘Preferably a picture of you 
and Helen together. We want you in the 
gallery.” 

“That’s where we want to be,” I said, 
“permanently in the gallery.” 


He took off his glasses and put them in 
their small black case. “‘Sid,’”’ he said, “I 
can’t tell you what your seeing me through 
this has meant to Muriel and me. Muriel 
said she liked you as soon as she saw you. 
She knows a lot of people, but she doesn’t 
like so many.” 

“Helen and I have enjoyed having you 
here tremendously,” I said. ‘‘Helen loves 
company, and this has been quite a build-up 
for me. They always like it at the studio 
when I associate with Very Important 
People.” I laughed to show that this was 
partly a joke, though basically serious. “I 
feel I’ve come to know you as I never would 
have otherwise, with all this personal history 
and reminiscence. I’ve always thought a lot 
of you, just seeing you around, the way you 
do see people, and it’s nice to know I had 
sound judgment.” 

“T’m glad if 1’ve made a hit with you, 
Sid,” the General said. ‘‘I guess everybody 
likes to be regarded favorably in the right 
quarters, and I admire you personally. 
You’ve got a lot on the ball. Say, without 
pulling punches, how do I rate with Phil 
Bentley and that research girl?” 
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“You ought to know,” I said. ¢ he i 
mire you, Mel.” » 
“Well,” he said, “that’s fine. Say, § 
me my fountain pen, will you? It’s; 
coat pocket in the closet.’ ; 
It was an order, but it was 
place, because his asking me gh 
he considered’ me a member of 
“Here you are, sir,” I said. Tl, 
I had just called him “Mel,” but r 
was correct to call him “sir” and we 
knew it. He picked up a photographif - 
the floor beside him, and wrote aerl 
diagonally in a firm bold hand. 
“Here,” he said, “from me to 
Across the photograph he had writter 
Sid with admiration and affection, Me 
“Thanks, sir,” I said. “I’ll value 
always.” 


AGaln, it was correct to call him |} 
because the moment had been formal, ing. 
ing a presentation, an award of merit 
the pinning of a medal, and all our tz 
led up to it, but now the fo 
finished and we were out of formation 

“Oh, forget it, Sid,” he said, ‘but I 
every word of it.”” He coughed and cj 
his throat. ‘‘So you had lunch with I@ 
New York, did you?”’ The elaborately 
way he leaned-back in his chair and his 
ful unconcern were faintly amusinjg 
cause subtlety was not one of his 
points. 

“She called you up, didn’t she?” 
Without meaning to, I was adopting h 
unconcern—talking casually about a ¢ 
both knew slightly, named Dottie Pez 

“That’sright,” he said, “I’m having 
with her tomorrow night. It really y 
nice to see Dot again. I sort of though 
forgotten all about me. She never ans” 
my last two letters.” 7 

There was no use warning anyone §_ 
things like that. Instead it was alwal e 
visable to get out from under, and theg” 
eral was old enough to take care of hig” 
and I was probably taking the wholeg” 
too seriously—but I felt that I had § 
something. 

“Oh, that’s the way she is,’’ I said 
off with the old and on with the ney 
don’t want to take Dot too seriously, 
It was about all that I had any right 

“Thanks for the briefing, son,”’ he sz 
guess I wouldn’t have had that invite 
I hadn’t spanked that Russkie in Ber! 
not taking Dot seriously, but all the 
it will be nice seeing her again.” 

“Dot’s pretty good company,” 
“and she has a whole suit of armor 
front hall.” 

Melville Goodwin still looked very 
“TIT certainly want to see it,” 
“Maybe I need a little relaxation 
record, Sid.” 

“Well, don’t forget you have a rece 
said. 
“Oh,” he said, ‘everything doesr 
into a two-o-one file,” iz 

“Perhaps not,’’I said. “I was just th@® 
of Ulysses when he was coming hom! 
Troy.” / 

“What has Ulysses got to do with it 
General asked. 

“You recited a poem about him ¢ 
the Ritz in Paris,” I said. ‘‘ Remembe 

He looked at me hard, as thoi 
wanted to pull his rank, but then he 
have realized that he was out of the 
zone. 

*‘Well,’’ 1 said, ‘‘when he was sailing 
to Ithaca to rejoin his wife Penelope, 
wax in his ears so he couldn’t hear the 
sing.” 

Melville A. Goodwin’s face grew re 
suddenly he laughed. “It. hurts me to 
educated boy like you fall down on 
ogy,” he said. ‘‘ He put wax in his crew 
son. He didn’t use any wax on hi 
had his men tie him to the mast.” Mel" 
Goodwin had an almost flawless m» 
“And anyway, there aren’t any Cil 
Calypsos or sirens around either, son.” 
only Dottie Peale, and I don’t take 
ously.” 

Even in his undershirt, surrounded 
photographs, Mel Goodwin possessed 




















which I needed to believe. That must 
Leen why I let myself go further. 
| right, you’re not exclusively Ulysses,” 
| “You're Major General Melville A. 
in, USA, graduate of West Point, the 
ry School, the Tank School, Com- 
and General Staff School and the War 
ge, but what’s more, you’re a combat 
1. I’ve even heard the boys call you 
dy Me ne ” 
fn,” he said, ‘‘you ought to write cita- 
Go right ahead and lay it on. Don’t 
stop you.” 
hd what’s more,” I said, ‘“‘you’re Hora- 
't the Bridge.” 
thought you were just telling me I was 
as,’ Melville Goodwin said. 
ell, you’re Horatius too,” I said. 
'd how can man die better than facing 
odds for the ashes of his fathers and the 
2s of his Gods?’” 
had been smiling as he listened to me, 
uddenly he stopped and his forehead 
ded. ‘No kidding, Sid?”’ he asked. 


fo,” I answered, ‘“‘not in the strictest 
, 





























3 face was graver and sterner and sadder 
it had looked in any of those candid 
ographs. ‘‘That’s right,” he said, ‘‘it 
entirely kidding. Maybe I’ve got a little 
at stuff. You need it in the show, and 
he whole show’s over. There’s one trou- 
with acting in those shows. You get 
up to them, and I’m not dead. That’s 
rouble with it—I’m still alive. You’ve 
ed me a pretty fast 
son, and maybe old 
tius Ulysses Goodwin 
better turn in now 
get some sleep. Good 
tapid.’” 

x00d night, Mel,” I 


good wife. 


ere,” he called, ‘“come back here. You 
xt your photograph.” 


ad thought that Helen would have been 
»p long ago, but she called me as soon as 
sin our dressing room. She was sitting in 
reading. 

haven’t seen you all day,” she said, 
sept to look at you across the table at the 
ers’ mess.” 
Don’t be bitter,” I said. “‘We’ve got to 
ld War II, and the circus ought to break 
ifter lunch tomorrow.” 
I’m not bitter,’’ she answered, ‘“‘but I 
't know you could be so military. Well, 
me I’ve been wonderful through it all. I 
la little encouragement.” 

told her, of course, that she had been 
derful through it all. 
[ wish the General didn’t make you so 
ess,’ she said. ‘‘What were you doing 
0 late?” she asked. “‘I heard everyone 
e upstairs.” 
Oh,” I told her, “‘just saying good night 
loratius Ulysses Goodwin.” 
Sid,” she said, ‘‘what’s going to happen 
it him and Dottie Peale?” 
Now, Helen,” I said, “‘what makes you 
k anything is going to happen?”’ 
1e looked at me for a moment and then 
shrugged her bare shoulders. ‘‘Some- 
§ you’re awfully obtuse,” she said. 
n't you know that Mrs. Goodwin knows 
bout it?” if 
Now, Helen,’’ I said, “there isn’t any ‘it’ 
ler to know anything about. There was 
Paris, and I told you about Paris. What 
she say to you that makes you think so?”’ 


H, Sid,” Helen said, ‘‘of course it 
_about Paris. It’s about now, and of 
. she didn’t say anything. How could 


You ought to put something over you 
1 the window open or you’ll catch cold,” 
et she didn’t say anything, how do 
know she knows anything?” 

Oh, Sid,” Helen said, “really. Anyone 
see she kfows. You only have to look at 
dwin. Pd know if it were you.” 

Well, it isn’t me,” I said. 

I know it,” Helen said. “Of course I 
w. Dottie’s never worried me.” 

een why did you bring her up?” I 


The happiest man in the 
world is the one who has a 
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“I didn’t,” she said, “but now we're on 
the subject, I wish there were something we 
could do about it. Do you know what I 
think? I think she wants to marry him.”’ 

“Now, Helen,” I said, ‘what should make 
you think anything like that?” 

“Oh, Sid,”’ she said, “anyone can see she’s 
looking for a man.” 

“Allright, she’s looking for a man,” I said. 

When she spoke again I was half asleep. 
“Sid,” she said, ‘another thing.” 

“What other thing?” I asked. 


“ec 

Guert FRARY sént mea big box of or- 
chids this afternoon—not purple ones, yellow 
ones. 

“Well, he was here the other night,” I 
said, “and Gilbert always likes to send 
things.” 

“But he’s never sent so many,” Helen 
said. “There are twice as many as he’s ever 
sent before. You can look at them tomorrow. 
They’re in the icebox. Good night, darling.” 

“Good night,” I said. 

Gilbert Frary and the orchids and Mel- 
ville Goodwin and Dottie Peale tangled 
restively in my thoughts as I fell asleep. 

Women were often more realistic than men 
in their analyses of other women, especially 
certain women. I had not taken certain as- 
pects of my luncheon with Dottie Peale seri- 
ously until after those remarks of Helen’s. 
They opened a new and curious vista of odd 
little possibilities. Of course Dottie Peale 
was one of those people who were always 
being talked about in the 
chromium Latin Quarter 
that had its center near the 
night clubs and the restau- 
rants of the Fifties. I had 
never cared much for this 
area, but I did know some- 
thing of it professionally. 

Everyone in this area had been wondering 
for a long while when and whether Dottie 
Peale would get married again. She was the 
sort of person, everyone said, who certainly 
ought to get married, and there were plenty 
of prospects with whom her name had been 
connected. I had not thought much about 
Dottie’s private life for a long while, and 
Helen’s theory that Dottie had selected Mel 
Goodwin as a prospective husband did not 
seem wholly convincing. Still, I could not 
help remembering Dottie’s wistful remarks 
about not having anyone, not even me. If 
Dottie had been thinking along these lines 
about Melville Goodwin, at least I had come 
first and somehow the idea made me quite 
cheerful. 

These reflections returned to me as soon 
as I awoke the next morning. The Army 
had taught me to set my mind like an alarm 
clock, and the General would be down for 
breakfast at eight sharp prepared for his 
final session in the library. I immediately 
woke up Helen. She could not believe it when 
I told her it was half past seven. 

“And what if it is?”’ she asked. “I’ve just 
gone to sleep.” 

“Tt’s his last breakfast,’’ I said, ‘“and we 
both ought to be down.” 

‘“‘How do you mean?”’ Helen asked. “He 
isn’t going to be executed or anything, is 
he?” 

“The last officers’ mess,” I said. “And 
I think you’re all wrong, Helen. I don’t think 
Dottie had any idea of marrying him. Why 
should she?”’ 

“Oh, you’re thinking about that, are 
you?” Helen said. ; 

“Tt just crossed my mind,” I said. “Of 
course she doesn’t want to marry anyone. 

“Well, why are you so cheerful?’”’ Helen 
asked. ‘‘You’re usually cross at this time of 
the morning.” 

“T was just thinking about you and your 
shape of things to come,”’ I said. 

“Darling,” Helen said, ‘don’t you see the 
General’s new? He’s different from all you 
other boys. Can’t you put yourself in Dot- 
tie’s place?” 

“No, I can’t,’’ I told her. 

“Well, I can,” Helen said. 

The General and Colonel Flax were al- 
ready in the living room waiting for break- 
fast, and Melville Goodwin also looked 
cheerful. He must have been telling Colonel 
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HOME CANNING! 


Here’s one sure way to get cheers for 
your home-canned treats. Put tempting, 
lasting flavor into every jar! 

What do you expect to can or freeze, 
this summer? Plump, ripe fruit? De- 
licious fresh vegetables? Tantalizing 
pickles or relishes? Just make sure you 
use the finest spices a careful cook can 
choose. Best way is to buy by brand— 
McCormick in the East, Schilling in the 
West— depending on where you live. 

The products that bear these famous 
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McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 


The World‘s Largest Spice and Extract House 





names assure full, true flavor that holds 
its own—through processing and stor- 
ing—and brings extra goodness to your 
table. Buy them at your grocer’s—today! 


Make sure you’re set with these 
McCormick or Schilling spices! 

@ Whole Cloves 

®@ Ground Cloves 

@ Whole Allspice 
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Flax some anecdote, because I heard them 
both laughing before Helen and I arrived. 

““Good morning, my dear,’ he said. ‘“‘ Did 
Sid make you come down ‘here on account 
of me?” 

“Oh, no,” Helen said. ‘‘I love to get up 
early.” 

“So does Muriel,’”’ the General said. “It’s 
nice we’re getting Helen in the groove, Sid, 
and we've really got to get activated this 
morning. I want to leave for New York this 
afternoon. Where are Bentley and Fine- 
holt?” 

“T’ll send Oscar upstairs after them,” I 
said. . 

“That’s all right,” the General said. “ Flax 
has been up after them already. They an- 
swered you, didn’t they, Flax?” 

“They’re rising and shining, sir,’”’ the 
colonel said. ‘‘ They ought to be right down.” 

“Oh, Mel,” Helen said, ‘““Sid showed me 
your photograph and what you wrote on it. 
I love it.” 

“I meant every word of it, my dear,’”’ the 
General said. “I’m proud to think I’ll be 
somewhere in this house.”’ 

“T’m proud, too,’’ Helen said. “It’s all 
been lovely, and sometime soon you and 
Muriel must come again without all this in- 
terviewing. I love Muriel.” 

“That goes both ways,” the General said. 
“You ought to hear what Muriel said about 
you. She said she wished you had married 
someone in the service. You know what she 
means, Sid. Muriel couldn’t say anything 
more than that.” 

“That reminds me,’”’ Helen said. “I have 
a little present for you to take to Muriel. I 
want her to have my box of orchids that are 
in the icebox. As long as they’re cold they’ll 
keep until you get to Washington tonight.” 

“Why, that’s very kind of you, dear,’’ the 
General said. ‘‘There’s only one little 
hitch.” He frowned. “It may just be,” the 
General said, “‘that I won’t be able to get to 
Washington tonight, and I wouldn’t want to 
have those orchids spoil.”’ 

“Oh, dear,’”’ Helen said, “‘they’re yellow 
orchids. As soon as I saw them I thought of 
Muriel.” 

“The difficulty is, dear,” the General said, 
“T have a few duty calls to make in New 
York. I ought to drop in at First Army Head- 
quarters as a matter of courtesy and see Bud 
Hodgkins there. We were at the Point to- 
gether, and Bud may ask me to dinner and 
spend the night. That’s why I can’t be sure 
about the orchids.” 

“Oh, dear,” Helen said. “I’m sorry.” 


The meeting had a curious urgency about 
it, she continued, which went unstated, but 
not unfelt. It was well known to everyone 
that war was brewing in Europe, but in 
England there was little of the mental and 
physical preparation that was to prove so 
strong only a few months later. Lectures on 
civil defense were numerous, but they car- 
ried little fervor and there were many who 
called them outright warmongering. Hitler 
was a man with whom the English could do 
business; the Nazi ambassador was a charm- 
ing addition to London society. The Home 
Secretary spoke of none of this, however; he 
confined himself to the problem he wished to 
present to Lady Reading, and in his manner 
of taking it for granted that it was vital won 
her over, body and soul, to his idea that 
it was up to her to think up something 
new that would successfully recruit women 
to work with the Air Raid Precaution serv- 
ices. 

“But I’m off to Bulgaria for a month,’ 
she said, unable to explain that only patriot- 
ism could make her even attempt such an 
awesome task. 

“Make it fourteen days—and think about 
it in the meantime,” he said, leaving her no 
way out. 

Fifteen days later, Lady Reading was 
back with a memorandum. The idea of the 
WVS had been born on the Orient Express 
as it sped across Europe, carrying the Dow- 
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The ranks were forming already, and loy- 
alty was starting from the bottom up. “‘T’ll 
be going down to Washington tonight, sir,”’ 
Colonel Flax said. ‘{It will be a pleasure to 
leave the flowers for Mrs. Goodwin.” 

The * general” smiled. ‘‘Good,” he said; 
“thanks, Flax. That’s the best way out of 
everything.” 

I knew that Helen was looking at mH, but 
I did not want to look at her. 

“Let’s go in and get breakfast, ” T said. 
“There’s no use waiting.’’ 

“No use at all,”’ the General said. ‘‘ We’ve 
got to get moving.” 

Once I heard someone say in France that 
any general above the one-star rank carried 
his headquarters around with him mentally, 
even if he was not attached to anything. Gen- 
eral Goodwin had developed an instinct, of 
course, for imposing order wherever he 
went, and all the rest of us had instinctively 


Elephants are almost invariably 
led by a female. —ANON. 


fallen into our proper echelons. Breakfast at 
the stroke of eight was part of the system, 
and following breakfast came the brisk ten- 
minute walk. The General simply said, 
“Come on, Flax,’”’ or ‘“Come on, Sid,” ac- 
cording to his desire, This last morning Mel- 
ville Goodwin pushed back his chair and 
thanked Helen for a delightful breakfast. 
Then he did not even say, ‘Come on, Sid.” 
He simply said, “‘Sid.’’ Everything was run- 
ning like clockwork at headquarters, and in 
thirty seconds we were outdoors in the fresh 
October morning. He had set a course for 
himself down the drive to the main road, 
then diagonally across the field to the de- 
serted stables. We started down the drive in 
close-order cadence. 

“There was a wind last night,” he said, 
“but no rain. This is good maneuvering 
weather.” 

SXceS Sitpay uluisatas 
underfoot.” 

When he looked at me I felt like a young 
officer who had made a flip remark. ‘‘ Don’t 
kid me, son,” he said. “I’m not in a kidding 
mood. Those orchids! What made Helen ever 
think of sending me down to Washington 
with a bunch of orchids?”’ 

“Well, you see,” I said, “‘Gilbert Frary— 
he’s the one who runs the program—sent 


“The ground’s solid 


them to Helen. They’re a very rare variety. 
It’s what Gilbert would call a gracious ges- 
ture, and I suppose Helen wanted to make a 
gracious gesture.” 

“Tf anyonesent Muriel alot of orchids,” the 
General said, “‘I’d putaninterpretationonit.”’ 

““Maybe there is one,’’ I said, “‘but Gil- 
bert’s always making gracious gestures.” 

“Now there was a colonel when Muriel 
was at Baguio,” the General said. ‘“‘Some 
people always have woman trouble. You can 
always pick the Fancy Dans.”’ I waited ex- 
pectantly for Melville Goodwin to go on, but 
the General was silent, and we walked for a 
while in cadence. ‘Muriel was really a 
sharp-looking gal,’ the General said, “‘in 
Baguio, but she never did have man trouble. 
There’s only one thing wrong with Muriel.” 

The General was thinking out loud, but I 
wished he would not think out loud quite so 
confidentially. 

“T wouldn’t say this to many people, boy,” 
he said, “but there comes a time when a 
man has to talk to a friend who has a broad- 
gauge, tolerant view. I don’t know how to 
lay it on the line exactly, but you’re about 
the only one I know as an intimate friend 
who is on both the inside and the outside.” 

“On the inside and the outside of what?” 
I asked. 

“The service,” the General said. ‘You 
have a service-type instinct and a service- 
type loyalty. I observed it the first time I 
saw you. Now let me make my point. There’s 
only one thing wrong with Muriel. She’s al- 
ways taking over. It may be—I don’t 
know—that I’m not quite as adjusted to 
Muriel as I was, because I’ve been overseas 
for quite a while and sort of on my own. You 
know—compelled by circumstances to work 
out a few ideas by myself. I know Muriel 
can’t help it. She’s got it in her mind to get 
me a desk somewhere at the Joint Chiefs. I 
don’t seem to be adjusted any more. You see 
what I mean?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I see what you mean. Now 
take Helen.’”’ But I stopped. There was no 
need of bringing Helen into it, and after all, 


a lot of other men had found they were not: 


adjusted to their wives when they came back 
from overseas. 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” the Gen- 
eral said. ““Everybody has personality prob- 
lems. But there’s one thing I’d like to get 
straight. I may be wrong, but it seemed to 
me that you had a sort of stricken look when 
I said I was going to have dinner with your 
friend and my friend, Dottie Peale, tonight. 
Now what is the matter with it? Why did 
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ager Marchioness of Reading to visit her old 
friend, the wife of the American minister 
to Bulgaria—and had been summed up in 
memo form on a typewriter of the American 
legation in Sofia. 

That memorandum, precise, efficient and 
brief, stands today as a masterpiece of un- 
derstatement concerning the WVS. In it, 
Lady Reading listed the aims of the service 
to be, first, the enrollment of women in the 
Air Raid Precaution services, and second, to 
bring home to all women, especially women 
at home, what air raids meant, and what 
they could do to help their families and them- 
selves, in the event Britain was attacked. 

For out of this acorn a great oak grew. 
Once the enrollments were stepped up in the 
ARP to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
once the women were educated on what they 
could do, well, there was then no stopping 
them. To a woman they took up as their 
slogan ‘““The WVS Never Says No’’—more 
discreetly phrased in an official bulletin as 
“No task is so slight that it falls below our 
notice—no effort so great it lies beyond our 
strength’’—and after one year of prewar, 
and six years of war work, it took a fact- 
packed, 276-page book simply to outline 
their accomplishments. This list of activities 
ranged from the early and relatively simple 
days of motor transport, billet surveying (in 
case of London’s being evacuatéd) and sal- 
vage work, through the fierce years of the 


London bombings, when the WVS worked 
hand in hand with firemen, servicemen, 
dockyard workers and bombed-out families, 
ignoring such mundane matters as rest, 
regular meals, fire, flood and explosives. 

Those in the food services prepared, kept 
hot, delivered millions of cups of coffee, soup, 
tea, sandwiches, carrying them into bombed 
areas before the bom bs had stopped falling 
and the fires died away; delivered them to 
the fire fighters, ruin diggers, trapped fami- 
lies, school children, invalids, British service- 
men going abroad, American men arriving, 
war plants without lunchrooms, homes with- 
out gas or electricity, refugees from abroad, 
evacuated mothers and children—anyone 
who needed them, wherever and whenever 
they were needed. 

Women in the clothing units knitted, 
sewed, sorted, demothed, classified, washed, 
deloused, disinfected, stored and distributed 
coats, blankets, socks, shoes, boots—any- 
thing that might be needed by the bombed- 
out families, the servicemen, the refugees. 
They ‘‘adopted the feet of the army” and 
darned all their socks. They handled the 
endless stream of clothing that went from 
American homes, largely through the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, to the British people. They 
saw that the kids evacuated in the summer in 
play suits had sweaters to wear in the win- 
ter, that men bombed out in pajamas had 
work clothes for the following day. 


’ could find out whether your family had 
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you give me all that talk about my r 
just because I’m having dinner with D) 
Peale?” 

I thought for a while before I answer 
might as well have tried to stop a fire} 
running to a fire. “‘Never mind it,” I 
“but just take it easy, Mel.” 

He looked at me and I looked back at 
It was another of those rare moments 
he did not have the rank. 

“Say, Sid,”’ he said, ‘“‘has anything 
pened between you and Dottie since Pa 
get the idea that you don’t seem to lik 
any more. You don’t seem to understanc¢ 
charm, her sympathetic quality or anythi) 

“Oh, let’s skip it, Mel,” I said. “‘T like 
in a different way from you, that’s all.” 
of course he did not want to skip 
about Dottie Peale. | 

“There’s one funny thing about me, § 
he said, “that I don’t understand. Any | 
I dance with a pretty girl twice on Sa 
night, there’s always a general air of d 
proval up and down the scale, a raisir 
eyebrows and a lot of kind advice. Ther 
a lot of high-ranking nonmonogamis 
you'd be surprised—but when it comes ti 
taking a day off, Eisenhower or Cla 
Bradley or somebody gets me on the cal 
The whole Army wants me to be truj 
Muriel. ... What are you smiling about, 
you think that’ s funny?” | 

“Yes,” I said, ‘“‘a little funny.” } 

We had reached the stable, and noy 
turned right oblique to the house. 

“You ought to get some horses, Sid,} 
said, “but let’s get this straight. I k 
where I am and what I’m doing. Do you 
derstand ?”’ . 

“Of course I understand,” I said. | 

“T just want a few moments off,” the 
eral said, “just a few moments out of a 
tic life to talk to someone who listens t¢) 
ideas. Dottie always listens. She even | 
some of my ideas.” 

“ That’ s right,’’ I said, ‘‘Dottie aly 
listens,’ and I wondered if he knew 
had opened himself like a book and 
guilelessly turned page after page. li, 

The General drew a deep brea 
cleared his throat. We had almost reaj 
the house. ‘‘ Well, that’s all there is toit t,) 
said. “‘I just wanted to give you a J| 
briefing, Sid, so you’d see there’s not! 
serious about this at all. Come on, I wat 
get this over. One thing at a time, son; 
thing at a time.” 
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They staffed rest centers for the homé 
ran nurseries for babies, hotels for refuy 
homes for the aged—scrubbing, mop} 
doing the laundry, getting the 
They worked in hospitals when the 
were overburdened, served as subsi 
housekeepers and baby-sitters and 
when mothers were wounded or ill. 
established dormitories in the railroa¢ 
tions for the men on leave in transit 7 
nowhere to rest. They made camow§, 
nets—collected bones, rags, scraps of 
no bigger than bus tickets—and 
books overseas. They set up Welcome! 
for the American troops landing in E 
gave parties for the Dutch, Polish, 
refugees, gave aid and guidance to fo 
visitors. They manned air-raid inquir 
where thirty minutes after a bombi 


hit—or where you, the homeless one, ‘ 
go now for lodging, food and clothing. 
served overseas in canteens, clubs and! 
centers for the troops. 
At their peak, they were 2,000,000 s 
And, women always, they gave mo’ 
just muscle and sweat. People who saw 
in action remember them for the § 
things: the finding of a pet canary 
small, stricken boy standing in front 099 
bombed ruins of his home; the Americal, 
of hot coffee handed to the Yanks in Gj. 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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| hosition, or possession, I thought, then ad- 
Vantage would be taken all along the line, 
nd where would we be? The job-first ap- 
roach had to start with me, or I couldn’t 
|xpect it to start anywhere. I’ve stuck to 
(hat attitude throughout. 
I “Today our job-first attitude is so much 
part of all of us that we at headquarters 
jonestly feel ourselves very humble. We feel 
ve learn from the regional workers—not 
hey from us.” 
Stressing the job, eliminating the rank, 
hrowing out fund collecting and cash hold- 
ng had other influences. With rank non- 
xistent, uniforms and insignia were a sim- 
le matter of useful and attractive garments: 
1 greenish-gray jacket and skirt, a bright 
louse (“‘I thought of the time it takes to 
yash and iron a white blouse and decided 
ma cheerful winy red,” Lady Reading said), 
1 hat, of course, in order to be tidy and 
eminine—but not a cap, and no rules on 
vhat angle to wear your hat, either. (“Every 
woman is an individual in the WVS.”’) And 
‘he whole costume done by the best de- 
pigners at the lowest prices—$8 for the basic 
utfit, and nothing obligatory about buying 
one if you don’t want to. 
| No fund collecting and no cash holding 
)liminated tiresome budgeting, as well as 
Joorbell pushing. But, more important than 
hese, it threw each local unit back on its 
wn resources: it meant an increase in inge- 
) auity, enterprise, neighborhood co-operation, 
and a freedom of action that they would 
ever have had were the government footing 
1 huge bill, or patron- 
»sses and patrons clam- 
nering that their do- 
nations go for this or 3 
at pet project. 
T had now reached, 
felt, the heart of the 
S—the focal point 
around which it re- 
olved, the quality 
ady Reading likes to 
all‘ purity of motive.” 
But I was still dissat- 
sfied. Clearly, it seemed 
0 me, although Lady 
Reading hotly disputed 
yt, the story of the 
S was not complete 


Boston is noted for its winding, 
picturesque, and often confus- 
ing, streets. An English visitor arriy- 
ing late at a reception at Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s house complained of 
getting lost: “I don’t see how any- 
body finds their way around these 
crooked streets.”’ “‘It is rather diffi- 
eult,’> Lodge cheerfully admitted. 
*‘Why, I remember a friend—lived 
all his life in Boston—who once took 
a cat he wanted to lose down to the 
river.”’’ ‘‘And did he lose it?’’ asked 
the Englishman politely, but some- 
what confused at the turn of the 
conversation. “‘No,’’? Lodge replied, 
*tand he would never have found his 
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A deep loyalty to the church persisted in 
the family descendants, coupled with a 
strong patriotism, and their life in foreign 
lands strengthened’ these traditions. Family 
prayers were a regular part of each day; 
church attendance on Sundays and holy days 
was obligatory, and Sunday was kept very 
faithfully indeed, 

“There were nine of us children,” Lady 
Reading said. “Four older than I, four 
younger. On Saturday night, our dolls were 
put to bed, and they did not get up until 
Monday morning. On Sunday, our only pas- 
time outside of the church was coloring 
texts. Religion was thus a part of our life, 
like eating three meals a day. 


oc 

Iris very difficult to talk about religion. 
It isa personal matter. But my faith in God 
has always been very real. I believe deeply 
in prayer; time spent in church is a time of 
withdrawnness—a time when one searches 
for perspective on the real values of life. And 
it is true this has influenced my work with 
the WVS. 

“There is a poem I’ve always liked, by 
Rabindranath Tagore. It’s about a man who 
was searching for the touchstone. He had an 
idea where it was, and he decided to devote 
his life to finding it. He set out, clad only in 
a loin cloth and a girdle of chain, and picked 
up stone after stone, touching it to his girdle. 
Years went by, then one day he chanced to 
look at his girdle—and it was gold. He had 
picked up the touchstone, but he had tossed 
it away, not recognizing it. It is something 
that happens to so 
many of us. We come 
upon our own touch- 
stones, but life is mov- 
ing so fast, there is so 
much to do that we 
pass by the things 
which are the most im- 
portant to us without 
always noticing their 
importance. Inthe WVS 
work, I have hoped so 
much that this would 
not happen, that we 
would not throw away 
our touchstones, that I 
have deliberately set 
aside certain times in 


without the story of its way home if he hadn’t followed the — which we can examine 
Weader. What was it cat-” them. Each year I have 
at Lady Reading had ___ §8=6sent out a Christmas 


































which distilled—or in- 

stilled—the spirit that motivated the WVS? 
Thesubtle infusion of her own personality, her 
dhilosophical values, these were apparent in 
avery job the organization approached, as 
portant as tea leaves in a pot of tea, with- 
dut which it would be mere hot water. With- 
put Lady Reading, I felt, the job of defense 
“Yand reconstruction the WVS had done would 
‘Pstill have been done—but it would not have 
deen done the same way, with the same 
spirit, the same richness and generosity, the 
e staying power. 

It is not easy to discover what makes a 
person tick. But in every life, a certain pat- 
of character stands out, for better or 
“worse, a way of reacting to common situa- 
ions, of meeting common problems. In most 
of us, these “‘characteristic”’ things begin to 
zrow when we are very young: determined 
dy our circumstances, or heritage, or en- 
‘ironment. 

There were three strong influences in the 
young life of the present Lady Reading. The 
drst probably was religion, but perhaps her 
lIness was of equal importance. There was 
so a strong love for her father; and with it 
desire to please him and be like him. 


“STELLA READING was born Stella Charnaud 
on January 6, 1895, in Constantinople, where 
ner father was stationed with the British 
oreign Service. Because she was born on 
he Feast of Epiphany, when Christ was 
fevealed to the Gentiles, her mother chose 
née Latin for ‘‘star’’ as her first name. She 
was descended from French Huguenots who, 
some 350 years before, had forsaken their 
“Shomeland and sacrificed everything for their 
“Treligious beliefs, fleeing France to join the 
hurch of England 
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message—asort of gath- 
ering together in words of the spiritual values 
in the work we are doing. And at work con- 
ferences, we have special hours devoted to 
the philosophy of volunteer work. 

‘When my own faithand strength falter, I 
replenish them by going out and learning from 
people who have really made something of 
their work with a devotional belief. A good 
volunteer must feel she is out to give some- 
thing—but one of the most difficult things 
about handling volunteers is that often they 
do not know the value of what they have to 
give. A shocking lot of people are unaware 
that they have anything worth giving to 
anyone else. You have to help them find 
themselves. 

“Too often we tend to think that the best 
workers—or even the best people—are those 
with skills, with highly developed intellects. 
These are nice extras—but the most 1m- 
portant qualification for the best volun- 
teer is to be good in the true sense of 
the word: in character, outlook, belief, life 
and faith. There is more generation of good 
work by giving confidence to other people, 
than in doing the work oneself. The person 
whom I would cheerfully hang is the person 
who says, ‘I always do it myself because 
then I know it is well done.’” 

As Lady Reading said this, she laughed, 
but I was struck strongly by how precisely 
she had captured a trait of her own, although 
whether she knew it or not I was not 1mpu- 
dent enough to ask. When you are with her, 
and for hours, days, even weeks afterward, 
you are buoyed up by a sense of well-being, 
of strength, of confidence, not only in what 
people can do, but in what you yourself can 
do. It is a great gift some people have to 
give; Lady Reading is one of those who give 











DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE PREFER 


NERBERT TAREYION 


her choice of cigarettes, Mrs. Crane 
says: “Herbert Tareyton gives me 
more smoking enjoyment than any 

other cigarette.” 


MRS. JAMES MITCHELL CRANE, 
charming socialite of New York and } 
Sands Point, L.1. Discriminating in 


Discriminating people prefer Herbert Tareyton. They appreciate 
the kind of smoking that only fine tobacco and a genuine cork tip can 
give. The cork tip doesn’t stick to the lips... it’s clean and firm, And 
discriminating people prefer Herbert Tareyton because their modern size 
not only means a longer, cooler smoke, but that extra measure otf fine 
tobacco makes Herbert Tareyton today’s most unusual cigarette value. 
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HONEY, YOU 
COULD STOP THAT, 
IF YOUD ONLY SEE 
YOUR DENTIST! GET 
Z HIS ADVICEON-ON * 
7 BAD BREATH, SUE! 


YOU OTHER 
GIRLS CATCH 
ALL THE DATES! 
THE MEN ALL 
GET AWAY 
FROM ME! 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS 
YOUR BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR 
TEETH. AND THE COLGATE WAY OF 
BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT AFTER EATING 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! 


READER’S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same research which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 

Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
porte than ever before reported in denti- 

rice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niated ornot, offerssuch conclusive proof! 





LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 








COLGATE CARE WAS ALL IT TOOK 
TO GET THIS DREAM-DATE ON MY HOOK! 





Use Colgate Dental Cream 
Y To Clean Your Breath 
y While You Clean Your Teeth= 
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Colgate’s was the only toothpaste used in the research 
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} *YOU SHOULD KNOW! While not mentioned by name, 
on tooth decay recently reported in Reader’s Digest. 
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“ And Help Stop Tooth Decay! 
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it. It is a gift that cannot be manufactured; 
it must come from the heart. 

Perhaps this grew out of her religion, per- 
haps from her illness. She suffered as a child 
from what she now thinks was a curvature 
of the spine, but which at the time was not 
diagnosed. It caused days of staying in bed, 
of pain, of weariness. But it had its own 
compensations. She learned early that peo- 
ple like others to be cheerful, to cover up 
their troubles. She learned to live vicari- 
ously—with her own life limited, the pleas- 
ures and activities of others were of very real 
interest. She learned to love books, all books, 
any books, and to speak many languages as 
the family moved around the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, from Turkey to Meso- 
potamia to Greece. 

Frequently they went home to England 
on visits, but because young Stella was deli- 
cate, she was not sent there to school, but 
was instead taught by tutors and govern- 
esses. It was a haphazard education, for 
her father believed that girls should learn 
only what they wanted to, and not too much 
of that. Young Stella, happily, wanted to 
learn everything, and, as a reward for not 
biting her nails, he permitted her even to 
learn Latin and Greek. 

“T was a pasty-faced, pigtailed, serious 
youngster,” she recalled. ‘And how much I 
wanted to be a butterfly! I remember once 
hearing an aunt tell a friend that one of her 
daughters was soon coming home from Eng- 
land. ‘But what difference does it make?’ 
the woman asked. ‘You have so many 
daughters.’ ‘Ah,’ my aunt replied, ‘but she 
is the gay one.’ And how I wished someone 
would describe me that way!”’ 

There was something else Lady Reading 
learned, however (and gaiety was to come 
later, when she had grown into health and 
vigor), and that was the value of being “‘the 
one who is always there’’—the nerve center. 
Bedridden, homebound, she was the one who 
took messages, heard confidences, held hands 
in small sorrows. 

““How much you miss if you are not there 
when someone has something they want to 
say—right then,” she said. “I suppose that 
is the thing which has kept me at my desk, 
day in, day out, for so long. There has to be 
a nerve center, I think, in any organization, 
and it is, I think, my job in the WVS to be 
it as much as I can. A mistake is made 
somewhere, everything is all confusion, no- 
body knows what has happened—and then 
I remember that the organizer two regions 
away wears pince-nez and they are always 
slipping off her nose, and probably she has 
not read the last paragraph of her work in- 
structions. Details are important; little de- 
tails—how a telephone switchboard works 
can affect how a whole office functions. These 
are the things you don’t know if you’re not 
there.” 


As she grew up, because she was always 
there, she was also sometimes called upon to 
take over the running of the house. With a 
large family, generously staffed, it was a 
small organization in itself. She made mis- 
takes, but she learned. Then came another 
important learning period—of a very differ- 
ent variety. For in her late teens, the family 
income suffered reverses, and loving her 
father deeply, wanting to help him, young 
Stella decided she would get a job. It was 
not her father’s wish; he did not believe in 
women’s working, especially not his daugh- 
ters, and, quite candidly, he did not believe 
that she had very much to offer. But with- 
out his approval, she made her decision, 
and went to London to find a post as secre- 
tary. 

To both her amazement and his, she 
proved to be an excellent one, and in her 
thirties was asked by Lord Reading, then 
Lord Viceroy to India, to join his staff. 

This work, and her subsequent marriage 
to Lord Reading, added another tremendous 
influence to her life. Like her father, Lord 
Reading was a happy person, despite the 
heavy burdens of state which he carried. He 
was also selfless, she felt. Marrying him late 
in his life, she had only five years with him be- 
fore he died—but to Lady Reading, “it was 
five years of such bliss for me that-I would 


work my fingers to the bone the rest of my 
life to pay for it.” 

As the wife of a statesman, Lady Reading 
shifted her energies from business to volun- 
teer work. Because of family training, she 
had been long in the habit of doing some 
sort of civic work; now she became a volun- 
tary magistrate, an organizer of a group to 
aid the unemployed, and an important figure 
in charity work. 

Thus when the Home Secretary called 
upon her to organize the women of Britain 
to meet the challenge of war, she was pre- 
pared not only as the holder of a great name 
but also by life, by previous experience, to 
be of service. 


Topay she works from nine-thirty to six- 
thirty in the WVS offices on Tothill Street 
from Monday to Friday. On Fridays 
she drives down to her home in the country, 
and Saturdays and Sundays, before she gets 
out of bed, she goes over her mail for the 
week, dictating to a machine her letters, 
suggestions to fellow workers, orders to her- 
self. This dictating machine is one of three 
—the office one, the London house one and 
the country one. It is another way of “‘being 
always there.” 

She also uses her week ends to keep in 
touch with new laws and to inform herself 
on old ones. Although she used to twit her 
husband that laws were made by men to be 
broken by women, she holds that civic work 
has now become the handmaiden of govern- 
ments, rather than of private interests, and 
that it is vital that volunteer organizations 
work with a knowledge of statutory law. It 
is not a knowledge which she enjoys seeking, 
however, the reading of law being a dull oc- 
cupation and one which she cannot do while 
she is gardening—her favorite recreation. 

Now and again, she takes time out for an 
evening at the theater, dinner with old 
friends, and she is never too busy to see her 
step grandchildren or step great-grandchil- 
dren. Most years she comes to America, 
partly to see old friends here, partly to meet 
other leaders in her field, and partly just be- 
cause she loves this country. Several times 
she has traveled even farther abroad to see 
her far-flung WVS units in India, Japan and 
the Near East. 

Currently, the WVS is faced with another 
change in its program, this time a reversal. 
Once again, it is being called upon to recruit 
workers for the defense of the country. 

Soon Lady Reading will again take to the 
stump and go through Great Britain talking 
to various women’s groups about the work 
to be done, the work that is needed. The 
WVS has never sought admiration—public- 
ity, says Lady Reading, sullies the quality 
of the work you perform—nor have they 
exhorted and beat drums to gather in work- 
ers. But this time they expect to be even 
quieter about enlistments. 

“TI have learned a lot about voluntary 
work by now and why people do it,’”’ Lady 
Reading summed it up. “It is through such 
labors of love that one pays for his room on 
earth—and I know today how very many 
people feel the need to make this payment. 

“‘T used tosay, ‘We need you.’ Now I know 
that we all know every hand will be needed 
in the next great conflict. This time when we 
seek new workers we will simply present the 
job that has to be done and say, ‘It’s up to 
you whether you do it or not—you’re the 
one who has to face posterity.’”’ 

She leaned back in her chair, and spoke 
slowly. 

“The days ahead of us will not be easy, 
she said. ‘‘ They will be harder, in all proba- 
bility, than the ones behind us. But we can- 
not quit. In order to accomplish anything, 
one must have, first, the vision of how it can 
be done, second, the stamina to carry it 
through. 

“There is a prayer that says it much bet- 
ter than I can—the prayer of Sir Francis 
Drake on the eve of the Battle of Cadiz. 
‘Lord God,’ it goes, ‘when Thou givest to 
Thy servants to endeavor in any great mat- 
ter, grant us also to know that it is not the 
beginning, but the continuing of the same, 
until it be thoroughly finished, that yieldeth 
the great glory.’”’ THE END 


” 
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bristles all over me. . . . Anna’s special and 
1m run-of-the-mill—I know that. I knew it 
when she was nine and I was six. But accept- 
ing it is something different. I was just get- 
ting so I did... . Of course I have to go. Since 
mother died, there hasn’t been any family 
but us. ... I couldn’t imagine it, that she 
won’t walk again. Graner—he did the oper- 
'ation—he was so hopeful. I can’t believe it.” 
' “Relatives shouldn’t look after each other. 
ow’re right,”’ Lollie said. 

“JT am right—but of course I must go. 
But look, Lollie, I want to keep this room. I 
want to hang onto it awhile. Could I borrow 
two weeks’ rent from you? They’re going to 
pay me something, I don’t know what, but if 
Isettle up things here, get my ticket and all, 
‘I won’t have much left.” 

— “T’ll take care of the room till you let me 
know otherwise,” Lollie said. “I would make 
‘it for a definite time—two weeks, a month.” 
_ Elizabeth gave her a quick, grateful smile 
but did not answer, and presently Lollie went 
to her own room. 

In the morning Elizabeth went to the 
‘bookshop and said that she couldn’t take 
‘the job. She paid her bill at the cleaner’s, 
‘took her library books back, bought a pres- 
‘ent for Johnny, finally one she couldn’t afford 
for Anna. She went home, packed. 

Next morning it wasraining. Elizabeth rose 
‘at seven, put coffee on, went to Lollie’s door, 
called, “Come have coffee 
with me!” Lollie came 
‘very soon, in the blue suit 
which was her school uni- 
\form, 

““Look, Elizabeth,’’ 
Lollie said, ‘I’m worried 
about this. Can’t they get 
a nurse?” 

“Adrian says not—they 
haveone, but she’sno good. 
I’m all right.”” She got up 
from the card table she had set up for their 
breakfast, went to a book, took out some 
snapshots and brought them back to Lollie. 
“That’s Anna,” she said. ‘‘She’s always gay 
and generous as well as lovely to look at. 
But, Lollie, she’s never needed me. And 
now she does and I was reluctant. I’ll be 
ashamed of that forever—but, oh, I can’t 
explain myself.” 

Lollie’s round face was sober. She got up 
and said, ‘‘I’ve got to go,” then put her hand 
on Elizabeth’s. ‘“‘Make it two weeks, def- 
initely. .. . There’s a boy, isn’t there?” 

“Yes, Johnny. Five years old.” 

“Don’t get to feeling too sorry for him and 
stay on.’’ She hesitated as if wanting to say 
more, but picked up her books, bag and car 
keys, and departed. 

Elizabeth called a taxi to take her to the 
station. She looked around her room before 
she picked up her suitcase—looked at her 
rows of books, her desk, so unfamiliarly tidy, 
the worn carpet on the floor. It looked beau- 
tiful to her, dear, her own. Then she picked 
up her suitcase and went out fast. 

It was a dreary ride in the train. Half the 
time you could not even see beyond the veil 
of the rain against the windows. When you 
could see, there were only sodden fields, 
dreary farms with rutty drives, and machin- 
ery rusting in the farmyard. 


Sue kept seeing Anna in the hospital, 
flowers all around, so absolutely sure that 
| this was just a silly interlude between fun 
and fun, making even this fun. And other 
| people coming in so that there wasn’t much 
| time to talk. 
Ive always wanted her to want me till I’ve 
| almost died of it, she insisted to the streaming 
| window. And now she. wants me. She says. 
| She won’t want me long, and then I'll have 
to start getting myself whole and free all over 
| again. That's what bothers me, I suppose. 

The mournful sound of the whistle echoed 
through the train, out into the early night, 
and the conductor called out, “Lakeville! 
Lakeville!” 

She saw Adrian before she came down the 
steps. Then he was reaching for her suitcase, 


Hard speech between those 

who have loved is hideous 
in the memory, like the sight 
of greatness and beauty sunk 
into vice and rags. 
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saying, “Hello, Liz.’’ Someone said, ‘Hi,’ 
and Adrian said, “Hellow, Hux,” did not 
pause. Hux—he was the one who had flooded 
the hospital room with flowers, the one who 
had been driving the car when —— Adrian 
put the suitcase in the back, opened the 
front door for her. 

In the car they said nothing till they were 
out of the big graveled place by the station. 
Then Elizabeth said, ‘‘It’s understood—this 
is a mistake, Adrian. But here I am.” 

“If that’s your attitude, of course it will 
be a mistake,” he said without friendliness. 


He didn’t speak again till they came to 
No. 7, till he’d stopped the car. 

“Wait a minute, Adrian,” she said then. 
Her heart was pounding unaccountably. 
“We can’t start like this. All I meant was... 
some people you don’t want with you when 
you're sick. I’m one of those for Anna. Does 
she know?” 

“Yes, she knows.” 

“She was so sure—Doctor Graner was so 
sure,” she said helplessly. ‘“He said, “Your 
sister’s going to be all right.’”’ 

“Damn Graner,”’ Adrian said tonelessly. 

“But—did something go wrong?” 

He did: not answer, but took her suitcase 
and together they went up the stone steps of 
the old house. Adrian opened the moss-green 
door, and they were inside the hall. 

Johnny sat on the bot- 
tom step of the stairs in 
a good blue reefer. His 
thin, sharp little face was 
a mask of waiting—as if 
he’d been waiting long. 

“Oh, Johnny,” Adrian 
said. “I’m sorry. I know I 
said you could go to the 
station, but I got held up 
at the plant.”’ He spoke 
crossly and Johnny looked 
straight at him with eyes that said, You 
forgot. 

“Hello, Johnny!” Elizabeth said. 

“Hello,” he said, not moving. 

She gave a little tweak to his ear and 
walked to the kitchen. ‘‘Hi, Bunce,’’ she 
said. Bunce was fat, but she could cook. 

“Hello, Miss Burke,” Mrs. Bunce said. 
“You'll be wanting to go up and see her and 
wash up maybe. Everything’s about ready.” 

Elizabeth walked out of the kitchen and 
toward the stairs. Johnny still sat there and 
she said, ‘“Take off that elegant coat, 
Johnny. I’m here—you can’t meet me now. 
I’ve got something in my suitcase for you.” 
She went on up the stairs, down the hall to 
the big front room that looked over the 
street. 

Oh, Anna, Anna! The Blessed Damozel! 
The May Queen under the elms at college! 
Snow White—Aelfraida—all the fair ones 
of the world since time began. Anna. Anna. 
She sat in a wheel chair by the window, with 
a little table pulled near her for her supper. 
Her jacket of amber satin had a mandarin 
neck and was the color of her eyes, and her 
hair, like warm sand in color, was pulled up 
in little curls to the top of her head. Her 
delicate, triangular face was all light and she 
said, “Oh, Liz!” 

Elizabeth came to her, bent and kissed her. 
She sat down on a hassock close to Anna’s 
chair. “I told Adrian this was a fool idea,” 
she said too quickly. “‘But here lam... . It’s 
hell not to walk—but being an invalid is be- 
coming to you!”’ She talked too fast, feeling 
shock, a shock she had not expected to feel, 
and wondered why she had not expected to 
feel it. 

“T hope so,”’ Anna said. Her voice was 
just the same, such a gay, expressive voice, 
with no self-pity in it. “I’d hate to be one of 
those stringy invalids who smell of medi- 
cine. . . . Oh, Liz, I had the most horrible 
nurse; the worst of it was, she liked me.” 

“And you thought I’d be a change?” 

“You won’t call me ‘dearie,’ anyway. Will 
you? ... No, I just wanted someone of my 
own, that’s all.” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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What you cam do. about 
ALLERGIES 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE in our country are 
affected by some form of allergy. It is esti- 
mated that about four million people suffer 
each year from hay fever alone. 


An allergy is a disorder or a sensitivity 
which some persons develop to normally 
harmless things like pollens, foods and dust. 
Many other factors may also be involved, 
such as chemicals, bacteria, etc. 


The discomforts that occur when these 
trouble-makers come in contact with sensi- 
tive tissues are believed to be caused by a 





chemical called histamine. This chemical is 
apparently released by the body’s cells in 
such large amounts that the tissues them- 
selves are affected and their normal functions 
upset. This results in sneezing, skin rashes, 
digestive upsets, and a variety of other dis- 
comforts. 

Today, treatment for all types of allergy is 
becoming increasingly effective. There are 
diagnostic tests which help doctors identify 
even quite obscure causes. In addition, there 
are also new drugs which aid in controlling 
many allergic symptoms. 


1.if you have an allergy, ask your doctor 
about the antihistamines. When administered 
under a physician’s advice—as they must be, 
since they are toxic to some degree—they 
often give rapid, though temporary, relief. 


The antihistamines are especially beneficial 
in those allergies—such as hay fever—which 
are caused by substances that are inhaled. 
For best results, however, these drugs should 
be used along with other measures designed 
to give more lasting relief. 


Deni you have hay fever, the doctor may 
recommend that desensitizing treatments be 
given early in the year, long in advance of 
“the hay fever season.” 


This helps build up protection and enables 
many patients to go through the season with 
little or no discomfort. Prompt and proper 
treatment is desirable, as studies show that 
persons ,with untreated hay fever often de- 
velop asthma. 


3. If you suspect a food allergy, consult your 
doctor about diagnostic tests which reveal 
foods that should be avoided. 


Authorities caution against self-prescribed 
diets to relieve food allergies, because essen- 
tial foods may be unnecessarily omitted. 


It is especially important to follow this 
safeguard in infants and children who have 
digestive upsets or skin rashes thought to 
result from eating certain foods. 


Emotional difficulties have been found to play a part in allergy disorders. Consequently, doctors 
may study the patient’s background in an attempt to find and clear up emotional situations that 


may lead to more frequent or more severe attacks. 


Today, through prompt and proper treatment—and complete cooperation between the doctor 
and the patient—most allergy victims can be greatly helped. 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet,851-J, ‘Allergic 
to What?” 


Name 


Street. 
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jin’s your own, isn’t he? And Johnny. 
> 3” 

yn blood kin,’’ Anna said. ‘‘Oh, 
been wonderful. Cornelia’s the 
ul mother-in-law in captivity. But 
worn out—Adrian with trying to 
, Cornelia with running up and 
airs, Johnny . . . Johnny’s been 
| was going to die. I hope you can 
1m know I won’t. He doesn’t even 
ome in here. . . . Oh, Liz, I am glad 
areal?’ 

eth didn’t answer. Her brown face 
-ypsylike and weathered in the lamp- 
ie was trembling and she hugged her 
is ght to stop it. 

» the room? We’d just had it done 
en I had this smashup. I think it’s 
Anna said. 

oeth gave a brief glance around and 
Looks like Marie Antoinette’s bou- 


fussy, you mean?” 

no. It’s exactly right—for you. Well, 

sqas warned me supper’s ready. Do I 

‘our tray up, or what?” 

uuld you? Bunce is really too fat to 

cairs.”” 

ij beth made for the door. “Be right 

esaid gruffly. 

ung her brown coat over the stair 

idily. Underneath the coat she wore 

| blouse, a gray cardigan sweater and 

m-and-gray plaid skirt. Bunce was 

) through the kitchen door with the 

id Elizabeth took it from her. She 

ick upstairs, set the tray on the table. 

-up your own meat and everything?” 
ed. 

Wiy not? ... What a frightful skirt!” 
beth looked down at the plaid. “‘ Yes, 
it is. Gray and brown—very distin- 

fhl-looking together, they said. Does it 


course it does, darling. Think you 
wear my skirts? Somebody ought to. 
e of a heavenly chartreuse wool.” 

pit, Anna. I’ll wear my own clothes. 

try to make me over.” 

forny Liz! I don’t want to make you 

it’s just ——”’ 

ow. It hurts you to see an ugly skirt 
sin the room. But I can’t change now, 

I can’t even try.” 

a laughed. ‘Allright,’ she said gently. 

ou’ve established your independence. 
your supper.” 
a child Elizabeth moved obediently 

1 the door. That was what Anna could 

ier, turn her into a child with no will. 

doorway she paused. 

ould you like to have Adrian eat up 

ith you?” 

a’s brown eyes sobered. ‘‘No,’’ she 

‘I wouldn’t. I wish people wouldn’t 

hinking I can’t stand it to be alone a 

>. I like being alone, Liz. And—well, 

a long-term proposition—I don’t want 

things, make habits.” 

right,’’ Elizabeth said, went slowly 
down the stairs. She was just the same. 
ould she be just the same? No one had 
luch courage. 

yw do you do, Mrs. Suydam?”’’ she 

nd put out a hand. Adrian’s mother’s 

ace had no beauty, but great dignity 
traint. 

s kind of you to come, Elizabeth,” 
uydam said. ‘‘To give up your job.” 
wasn’t much of a job—and I hadn’t 
ed on it.” 

y sat down at the table. 

na looks wonderful, doesn’t she?” 
eth heard herself saying. 

ie always looks wonderful,’’ Mrs. Suy- 
aid quietly. 

—but well too.” 
he tries to—for our sakes.” 

, I don’t think you could fake it!” 
eth said. 
bu haven’t been here all these months,” 
said sharply. 

” Elizabeth said. She put her hands 
n her lap, held them tightly together. 
my,”’ she said, “‘I went toacountry fair 
nonth and saw the biggest pig in the 
He was so big he couldn’t stand up.” 
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“What’s a fair?”’ Johnny asked. 

Where had they got Johnny from? There 
was none of Adrian in him, Adrian, fair and 
solid, like a Viking—there was none of 
Anna’s grace or life. She began to talk very 
fast about country fairs. Horses, cows, chick- 
ens, canned things, enormous pumpkins and 
squashes. Johnny had good eyes, she thought. 
Intelligent eyes. 

But suddenly Adrian was saying, ‘‘All 
right, Johnny. Eat your supper. We’ll save 
the rest of the fair till some other time... . 
Wetry to keep table conversation more or less 
adult.”” He smiled at Johnny to take the edge 
off that, but his voice had an edge of its own. 


Exizaseru picked up her fork, then said 
almost rudely, “All right, Adrian. Now you 
say something adult and interesting.’’ She 
was ashamed, but the shadows or Johnny’s 
thin face or something compelled her. She 
was more ashamed when Mrs. Suydam 
smiled at her without anger and said: 

“You’ve made a point there, Elizabeth. 
To tell you the truth, it was always Anna 
who made our conversation interesting. But 
we may learn.” 

“Sorry,” Elizabeth said. She could not 
even meet Adrian’s eyes. It was so damnably 
true—it was Anna who made the light, who, 
even up there alone, was more exciting than 
all of them put together. 

Adrian took his coffee upstairs and Eliza- 
beth said, ““Want to help me unpack, 
Johnny ?”’ 

“We've had to give you the little room 
next to Johnny’s,’”’ Mrs. Suydam said. “‘It’s 
comfortable, but small. Adrian’s been sleep- 
ing in the guest room.” 

“That'll be fine,” Elizabeth said. 

Johnny sat on the bed and she hung away 
her few things. She came on the package for 
Johnny and gave it to him. 

“You’d better like this!” she said. ‘It’s 
magic. I hunted all over town for the filings.”’ 

He had opened the package, which had a 
magnet and a box of iron filings. “I don’t 
know what it’s for,” said the thin voice. 

“You don’t? You’ve never had a magnet? 
Just take it in your hand and hold it over the 
box. Don’t let it touch .. . then watch.” 

The filings jumped up to meet the magnet, 
made a little tail on either arm, and Johnny 
said, “It jumped!” 

“T told you it was magic.” 

“There isn’t really any magic,” Johnny 
said, but his eyes were still wide on his 
treasure. 

“All right. Be scientific if you want to. I 
call it magic.’’ She lifted a tissue-wrapped ob- 
ject from the suitcase. ‘‘How would you like 
to take this perfume in to mummy? Tell 
her it’s a present from Aunt Liz.” 

Johnny kept his eyes on the magnet. 
“You can take it.” 

She didn’t insist, but busied herself a few 
minutes without talking. Then she said, 
“T’m going into mummy’s room now. Do 
you want to come along and say good 
night?” 

He didn’t answer, but began to fold his 
present up very carefully. “I have to put it 
away,” he said. She went next door with 
him. He went to the plain chest by his bed, 
opened it and put the package inside. There 
were, she saw, no toys cluttering the room. 
Then he took her hand and went along with 
her to his mother’s room. In the doorway the 
small hand gave a sudden pull away from 
Elizabeth’s. ‘“Good night,” he said quickly 
and vanished. 

Anna gave a small sigh, then laughed rue- 
fully. ““My loving little son,” she said. ‘I 
suppose sickness is frightening to a child. 
You’d think I was cruel to him—but I’m 
not.” 

“T should hope not,” Elizabeth said. 

“The trouble is, you never know what he’s 
thinking. It isn’t like a child to keep his 
thoughts so hidden—is it?”’ 

“All children aren’t alike,”’ Elizabeth said. 
“Do you go to bed now or sit up awhile?” 

“T think bed. . . . Liz, don’t tell Adrian, or 
he’ll go into a panic, but this is really as 
much of a day as I can take right now... . I 
don’t know whether you can get me into bed 
alone or not. There is a little lift from the 
chair to the bed and maybe you’ll need 


Adrian to help you. Clean nighties are in the 
middle drawer.” 

Elizabeth helped her. She got the night- 
gown on and wheeled the chair over. She 
brought a bedpan. Then she told Anna to 
put her arms around her tight and lifted her 
over onto the bed. 

“You're light as a feather,’”’ she said, trou- 
bled by the lightness. 

“Liz, if you’re awake around ten or 
eleven, would you bring me some milk? I 
don’t want you staying up for it—but if you 
are awake.” 

Ten o’clock. What an unearthly hour to go 
to bed! Probably be good for her, though. 
“Tam bone-tired,” she said, turning out the 
light. Then she thought of Anna, dancing in 
the dawn, Anna trying the ski jump off Camp 
Hill. Back then she’d worn her fair hair long. 
She’d looked like Alice in Wonderland. She 
still does, she said to herself. You turn ro- 
mantic as—as Rossetti, just looking at her... . 
And there was that man Huxley at the station— 
he’s in love with her. Does Adrian mind, I 
wonder? Then she heard Adrian walking 
down the hall to the guest room. 
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By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


The lantern you carry by your side 
burns steady, 
It has no mystery on it like the 
lights 
The stars that pant and flicker high 
above you 
Sow, like cries of gods across the 
nights; 
Your lantern burns as quiet as you 
are, 
It has no hope of being like a star. 


Yet your lantern is a little brother 
To the stars, as all your 
neighbors know 
When they see you going through 
the evening 
Across the fields of.clover or the 
snow, 
To them a calm still lantern and a 
man 
Become as twinkling as 
Aldebaran. 


She really wanted me, her thoughts raced 
on. I mustn’t mind about the skirts, things like 
that. She really wanted me. I mustn’t get like a 
stone wall about being changed. God knows, a 
little changing wouldw’t hurt me. It’s wicked, to 
be thinking about myself when Anna’s like this. 
Oh, Anna! 


Adrian Suydam said, “‘“You’ve got my 
telephone number, Liz; don’t hesitate to call 
me at any time.” 

“T won’t. But everything will be all 
right.” 

“Doctor McIntry will come in a minute— 
his number’s right over the phone there.”’ 

“Adrian, don’t worry so. Ill take care of 
ners 

He frowned as if there were more he must 
say, but he went at last. 

“Does he always fuss like that ?”’ Liz asked 
Mrs. Bunce. 

‘‘He’s a husband in a thousand,” Mrs. 
Bunce said. ‘‘But then, he’s got a wife in a 
million. He’s been just out of his mind with 
worry.” 

Elizabeth went slowly upstairs. 

“Anna,” she said, “‘you don’t Jike all this 
solicitude, do you? You look as lively as a 
cricket and they all act as if you were still on 
the danger list.’ 

Anna’s brown eyes crinkled up in delight. 
“Oh, Liz, I’m glad you're here! It’s just that 
I was on the danger list so long. They’ve got 
the habit. It’s going to be a bit of a trick, to 
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make life normal and exciting again, but be- 
tween us we'll manage it. You know, when 
they first brought me up here, from the hos- 
pital, I thought, “These four walls, just these 
four walls—I’ll die here.’ But I won't die. 
That’s the whole point, I won’t die here.”’ 

“Anna, I thought Graner was so sure. 
Did—did he fumble the operation?” 

“Which operation? There were three. He 
wanted to do one more—at least he told me 
it might be the end of me. Perhaps a chance 
in a hundred that it wouldn’t. But I'll take a 
half life any day to a chance in a hundred at 
a whole one. And I’ll make the half life seem 
whole too.” 

“Oh,” Elizabeth said slowly. She heard 
Adrian’s cold, passionless voice saying 
“Damn Graner.” Everything seemed sud- 
denly changed, and she did not know quite 
why. She said abruptly, ‘‘Shall I have a go 
at that hairdo now? You've certainly 
picked a complicated one!” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt you to find a good bar- 
ber,’”’ Anna said. ‘‘Good heavens, someone’s 
at the door already!” 

Two women came in at different times, but 
their calls overlapped. Jen and Lucy, they 
were called. They sat in the bright room and 
Anna told them stories of the hospital—not 
of herself in the hospital, but of stories she 
had run across in passing through. 

So the morning went and then there was 
lunch, then a brief nap, then more people. 
The last one was the paper boy, who came up 
the stairs with muddy shoes and said, “Hi, 
Mis’ Suydam. Here’s your paper!” 

At supper Elizabeth asked Mrs. Suydam, 
“Does Anna always have so many people 
dropping in?” 

“Annais greatly loved,” Mrs. Suydam said. 

So it was no special day. This was the way 
life was at No. 7. 

“Just don’t let her get too tired,’ Adrian 
said. 

“Well, it would tire me to death, but she 
seems to like it,’’ Elizabeth said. 

She took a filmy brown nightgown with a 
circle of yellow lace at the neck from the 
drawer. 

“Tf you don’t mind the ironing—I do love 
a fresh nightgown every night,’’ Anna said. 
Then after she was in bed, ‘“‘Do you think 
you can manage, Liz?” 

“Yes, I can manage.” 

“IT know you were watching me like an old 
mother hen today—but I do love people 
coming. I do love life so, Liz.” 

“Tf you can take it, I can,” Elizabeth said. 
“Shall I let Adrian come up now?” 

Anna made the briefest pause before she 
said, “‘Yes, let him come. He has so little of 
me, poor darling.” 

And later Elizabeth heard again those 
slow steps going down the hall to the guest 
room. I must make him know I love Anna, she 
thought anxiously. He doesn’t believe it. 
That's my punishment for being reluctant... . 
It’s her courage that breaks your heart. It’s real 
courage. What would I have done? I couldn't 
make a half life seem whole. She makes it amus- 
ing and interesting and beautiful—no, I 
wouldn’t have what tt takes to do that. 


A weEeK later she looked from Anna’s win- 
dow out on bare trees, on streaks of dry snow 
along the curbs and steps, and said with won- 
der, I’m still here. She had sent the money 
for the room to Lollie, said only, “I may be 
here longer than I planned.” The work 
wasn’t hard. It was even a pleasure to take 
care of someone so fastidious and lovely as 
Anna. Yet Elizabeth Burke was often tired 
and she was glad now to go to bed at ten 
o'clock. It was, she thought, staring out the 
window while Anna read her mail, wearing, 
living up to Anna’s bravery. All Lakeville 
seemed to come into and out of that room. It 
was amazing, an incredible feat, that Anna 
should make this invalid’s room so much a 
center of life and light. 

That afternoon another habit was estab- 
lished. The tea hour. Doctor McIntry came 
in. Anna sat with a book in her hands and 
said, “Are you being professional or just 
coming calling? Don’t you dare run up a 
foolish bill on Adrian!” 

“T like to work it both ways,” the doctor 
said. “It would be pleasant to be paid for 
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coming to visit with you. You’re the only 
woman in town who doesn’t bore me. This 
time I’ll just call it friendship. . . . You the 
sister?” 

“Yes, I’m the sister,” Elizabeth said. 

“Sit down,’’ Anna said. “You’ve been 
neglecting me.” 

“You don’t need me, alas. .. . Meg wants 
Johnny for Sunday. All right?” 

“Tf she can take it, I don’t mind. I know 
I talk too much, but Johnny—he’s so silent. 
If Meg can wake him up, more power to her.” 

The doctor gave a quick, straight look at 
Elizabeth. He had a look that was completely 
honest, a look that made people think he was 
kind, though he was not. He had shed illu- 
sions long since, had Doctor MclIntry. 

“Not much like you,’ he said of Eliza- 
beth. “Sure you're sisters?” 

‘Always believed so,”’ Anna said. ‘‘She’s a 
nice girl—but stubborn.” 

““Anna’s stubborn too. It just doesn’t show 
on the outside,’ Elizabeth said. ‘Shall I 
make some tea?”’ 

When she came in with the tea, Anna said, 
“We've been watching the people go by. 
Mrs. Daggett—you know, the caterpillar 
one with all the humps. It’s a game I play: 
Mr. Botsworth’s like a cod; you’re my little 
Shetland pony, darling. Adrian called you 
that once and it fits. Isn’t she a pony, doc- 
tor? Just the way she plumped the tray 
down—so ponylike!... I’ll pour it, Liz. I al- 
ways feel like such a lady pouring tea from 
this nice old silver pot. Isn’t it a love? It was 
Adrian’s great-grandmother’s—Cornelia gave 
it to me. Why don’t you call her down for a 
cup of tea, Liz?”’ 

Elizabeth went to the stairs and called 
Mrs. Suydam, and Mrs. Suydam came, qui- 
etly, erectly, as was her wont, greeted the 
doctor and accepted tea. 

It was peaceful there in the bright room. 
Everything shone—the silver tea things, the 
knobs on the fenders, the old gold clock with 
cherubs on the mantel. But the light was 
brightest on Anna Suydam, sitting there in 
the wheel chair, with the golden-brown eyes 
looking around at them all with such love, 
such an effect of saying, These are my very 
best people. This is what I like, sitting here 
talking with my own people. 

Doctor McIntry got to his feet. He shook 
hands all around, giving Elizabeth an 
amused, half-indulgent smile. The doctor 
walked to the door before he turned and said, 
“Oh, Anna—Huxley Reals. Can’t you do 
something about Huxley?”’ 

“About Huxley?” 

“Yes—get the guilt complex under con- 
trol. He’ll be no earthly good if he doesn’t 
stop this.” 

“Tl try,” Anna said. ‘‘T’ll have Adrian 
ask him in—I have tried, but I’ll have an- 
other go at it.” 

“Do that.” Then he went. 

Later Anna said, ‘‘Would it be too much 
trouble, having tea every day?”’ 

““No—it’s fun,’”’ Elizabeth said. 

“Good! It rounds the day off, I think.” 


THEN it was Sunday, a bright, bitterly 
cold day, with a blue sky and white clouds 
scudding across the blueness. Church bells 
rang and people walked along the streets in 
their Sabbath best. Mrs. Bunce was a church- 
going woman—Baptist by creed. She didn’t 
like asking favors, but she did say, “‘If you 
wouldn’t mind giving an eye to the roast, 
Miss Burke. I’ll be back plenty of time for 
the vegetables.’’ She let her bulky figure out 
the front door, her Bible in her gloved hands. 

Anna laughed and said, ‘“‘In an hour you’ll 
see her coming down the street with her 
friend Maisie Potts, talking sixteen to the 
dozen—about us. They think it’s romantic 
that Huxley has this silly attachment. I’d 
love to listen in once, but I know what they 
say as if I were there. I don’t mind. Bunce is 
wonderful, really, and she can talk about me 
all she likes.” 

At two the doctor’s daughter came for 
Johnny. Elizabeth went to the door. The tall 
young woman said, “You must be Anna’s 
sister. I’m Margaret McIntry.” 

“Hello. Yes, I’m Elizabeth Burke.’”’ And 
between them flashed something of instant 
recognition and liking. 
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“T’ll run up and say hello to A 
Johnny, get your duds on!” 
And that was all of their first meeti 
Anna said, “‘Meg’s the salt of the ez 
but she always makes me think of 
farm horse Uncle Jean used to have,” 
Elizabeth smiled. Margaret McIn: 
like a horse, long-limbed, with a long 
And yet so real, without any veneer, “] 
her,”’ she said. 
“Oh, Meg’s a grand girl,”’ Anna said 
lessly. “Liz, do stay around when H 
comes. He’s a lamb—but troublesome, 
But it didn’t turn out just as ple 
Elizabeth went down to see that eve 
was ready for tea, then joined Adrian j 
living room. When the doorbell rang! 
moved to answer, but Bunce got there 
saying, “ That’ll be Mr. Reals.” 
Elizabeth saw Adrian’s face tighten) 
he called out cordially, ‘Go right up, Hi 
| 
Once Elizabeth had heard Bunce s¢ 
Huxley, “He’s such a beautiful boy!” 
came into the living room, paying that 
deference to his employer. “Sharp out 
said briefly. He was not a boy. He wasa}! 
as old as or older than Adrian, and the! 
that this was so abruptly changed ey 
thing. Anna had laughed gently about } 
ley Reals’ devotion. It was, Elizabeth 
thought, like the devotion of a schoolb¢gy. 
a teacher. It wasn’t that way at all. | 
Adrian said, “ You know Liz, don’t yd 
‘No, I’m afraid not. Hello, Liz.” 
“Hello,” Elizabeth said. {| 
She had thought it would be simple t/ 
company him up the stairs. She saw it w 
not be simple, saw it would be impossible 
was no child but a man, competent, mai 
used to having his own way. iy 
“Anna’ll be waiting for you,” Adrian). 
Huxley turned and moved toward. 
door. Elizabeth saw what Bunce had m_ 
by the “such a beautiful boy,” but he 
not beautiful, only sensitive and fine-drz)) 
When she carried the tray upstairs, Fay 
ley sat on the hassock near Anna’s chai! 
look of reproach, apology, flashed bety: 
the sisters. +i] 
“This is my sister, Liz,” Anna said. |} 
“T know Liz,”’ Huxley said, but not Ic 
ing at her. “At least, I’ve met her.” 
“If he isn’t polite, pay no attenti( 
Anna said. “I’ve been scolding him and 4}, 
sulky.” a 
“No, I’m not sulky, Anna.” Huxley R 
got up and moved the table nearer for 
tray. “But I’m not a child to be scold} 
either.” | 
“T left out the roses,” Anna said. “TI for 
to scold you about them. They are loy 
and I won’t send them back this time— 
the company doesn’t pay you enough 
cover roses, Hux.”’ 
“T paid for them, not the compar 
Huxley said shortly. “Surely I can do ¥ 
I like with my own money?’ 
“TIsn’t Adrian coming up, Liz?” A 
asked. 
Elizabeth went to the stairs and cal 
“Tea, Adrian!” a 
When Adrian came in, he said, “H > 
you’re always underfoot. You might fp) 
weekdays to come calling—not make lov 
my wife right under my nose.” &3 
“You mean—it doesn’t bother you if? 
don’t see me doing it?’’ Huxley asked. 
“No, I didn’t mean exactly that.” ‘ 
They spoke lightly, but Elizabeth fe 
current of something that was deadly ¢ 
serious between them all the same. __ 
Then Anna picked up the conversat 
made it gay and easv and they presen 
gan to laugh. Suddenly there came a 
tence about dancing, then about dreal 
of dancing—about movement in gene 
“I’m always moving in my sleep,” At 
said. ‘“‘ Now don’t start feeling sorry for mi 
it’s just one of those things that happen’ 
the subconscious, I suppose.”” Somehow ! 
got them talking about things that move¢ 
skating and boats and planes, and Elizab’ 
found herself telling them about the Gi 
last fall when she had taken Bessie 
house on the bluff across from Wellfleet. — 
“Tt was sunny the day I came,” she $4 
“but the next day the wind began to Di 
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never stopped for two weeks. All day 
‘nd all night long the water slapped on 
ore. And the clouds raced and the gulls 
(ver, gliding and swooping, gliding and 
ying. I began to feel as if I were the 
olid thing in the world, the only thing 
ould stay put.” 
iid didn’t you love it?’’ Anna asked. 
; sounded quite poetic, about the gulls, 
.g. I didn’t know you had it in you.” 
fell, I have lots in me that you don’t 
about,” Elizabeth said more briskly. 
ian was standing by the hearth. He 
d-with some anxiety at Anna and said, 
ild you like to rest now till dinner, 
0” 
yut the rest of them out. Huxley got up 
aid he must run along. 
ien Elizabeth came downstairs Huxley 
was just leaving. He paused in the hall, 
“Good day, Liz. Thanks for the tea.” 
he put his hand to the doorknob. 
t was a pretty bit of cruelty up there.” 
elty?’’ But she knew what he meant. 
dn’t start it,’”’ she said. 
ou certainly contributed your share.” 
know. I couldn’t stop. It was hideous.” 
couldn’t look up at him, but stood 
, conscious of his tall, angry figure by 
oor. Then the door closed and she was 
i She went to her room, shaken. Yes, it 
en cruelty. Only—only the Cape had 
e her so clearly, it had fitted in. She 
oved the loneliness. But suppose she 
cust had to sit inside, hearing the wind, 
ing the gulls? Would she have loved 
much? “A pretty bit of cruelty’ — 
2 remembered the words, tears stung at 
ds and she wiped at 
swiftly and angrily 
er sleeve. 


heard Johnny come > It is easier to believe a lie 

that one has heard a thou- 
sand times than to believe a 
fact that one has never heard 


d got up quickly, ran 
b through her short 
Buck up! she said to 
f in the mirror, but 
wn sober, guilty eyes 
d back at her, saying, 
ouldn’t have talked 
way about the gulls! 
ra moment, for only a moment, as she 

the rug before the living-room fire with 
ny, her heart eased. 

nny (said, ‘‘I used to pretend there was 
le person in there.”’ 
see him now,” she said. “See his peaked 
gainst the brick?” 

looks like horns to me,” Johnny said. 

0, I think it’s a little cap, like brownies 

He looks friendly.” 
te never talks to me if anyone else is 

though,”’ Johnny said. 

o. His kind never would. But I may 
> friends with him sometime when you're 
rere.” 

f it gets all ashes, where does he go?” 
ny asked soberly. 


before. 


ZABETH gave a laugh, rueful for logic in 
oung. “Don’t you think he could hide 
at little crack in the bricks back there 
ait for the next fire?”’ 
e’d get very cold.” 
0, he doesn’t feel the hot and cold the 
e do. Otherwise, he couldn’t live in the 


sometimes they burn up people that 
Johnny said. ‘Their bones and every- 


moment of ease was gone. “‘ Do they ?”’ 
aid slowly. “* Who Said so?”’ 
Ih, somebody. They put them in a big 
lace.”” 
That’s true,” Elizabeth said at last. 
d it makes a very beautiful light too. It’s 
you turned all into light—like him in 


Do you think he was dead once?”’ 

I don’t know. He looks very much alive 
. See him tip his hat to us!”’ 

jut the happiness was gone. And when 
i he stopped believing in the little man? 


llizabeth stood holding the red dress be- 
her, stared at herself in the mirror. Her 
eyes were angry, but helplessly angry. 
frs. Suydam had knocked at her door. “I 
© you won’t mind, my dear. I like to sew 





The Passion of Labour 
(Charles Scribner's Sons). 
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and I’ve fixed this dress over for you. It was 
Anna’s, but it’s not been worn much.” 

Elizabeth said, “But I have clothes 
enough, Mrs. Suydam.”’ That had sounded 
ungracious and she had added, “But it’s 
kind of you.” 

“Of course you have clothes—but this is 
such a pretty dress and it will be something 
gay for Anna to look at.” 

So she had taken the dress, with difficult 
words of thanks. 

It was a pretty dress, of the softest, bright- 
est red, with gold studs on the belt. It made 
a gypsy of her in the mirror. She hung the 
dress in the closet, but continued to see her- 
self in it, almost pretty. Why did the thought 
of wearing it make her prickle all over? J am 
nol a pleasant character, she admitted. 

Nevertheless, she waited four days before 
she put the dress on at teatime. 

Anna had a guest. Elizabeth saw the 
smooth sweep of black hair, the leopard coat, 
before Anna said, “Juliet, this is my sister 
Liz. This is Huxley’s sister, Liz. And she’s 
brought me a present.” 


J ULIET said, “I found it at an auction the 
other day and I thought it would amuse you. 
It’s a busybody. You'll have to get Adrian 
to fasten it to the window on the outside. 
You can watch people coming down the 
street. It’s just a reflector, really. But I 
should think it would be fun.” 

“How enchanting!’ Anna said. ‘Why, I 
can know everything that goes on in town! 
What a lamb you are, Juliet!” 

Juliet stayed a half hour, telling the small 
gossip of town, and there was a good deal of 
laughter. Finally she went 
away. 

Anna sighed. “It’s an 
awful feeling to be with 
someone you know doesn’t 
like you. Thank goodness 
I don’t have it often. She 
never has liked me, from 
the very beginning, before 
I even knew Huxley. She 
runs the social life of the 
younger crowd. I haven’t 
tried to run it, so I don’t see why . . . well, 
maybe—this sounds vain—but maybe it’s 
because people always seem to have such 
fun here. It’s the house, or something—it 
lends itself to joy. I do think it’s lovely, don’t 
you, Liz?” 

“Yes. It’s one of the nicest houses I was 
ever in.” 

Adrian put the busybody up the next 
morning. He called Liz to ask her about ad- 
justment, and Elizabeth sat where Anna 
generally did and directed him. 

Adrian turned finally and grinned at 
Anna still in bed. ““Snoopy!”’ he said. 

“Just you wait—you'll be glad, Ill keep 
you informed on everything!” 

He laughed, came to her and kissed her 
and then hurried off to the plant. Anna gen- 
erally stayed in bed till ten or so, but today 
she wanted to get up at once. Presently, 
dressed, combed, she sat in the wheel chair 
and eyed her new possession. 

“T wonder who’ll be first in it!’ she said. 
“Oh, it’s Mrs. Daggett. She’s a character. 
She’s got quite a lot of money but she lives 
like a pauper. She writes letters to somebody 
every single day and trots to the post office 
with them. I wonder who she writes to. I’ve 
got to find that out. I do feel excited, Liz. 
I'll forgive Juliet a lot for giving me the busy- 
body.” 

The little mirror was a great success. It 
made Anna laugh so often, and through it 
Elizabeth came to see the whole town. It 
wasn’t that Anna had not been able to see 
people from her window before, but to see 
them long before they reached the house, to 
watch them coming from way up North 
Lake toward town—that was different. It 
gave time for personal histories, speculation. 
It was more than a glimpse. 

One day Elizabeth said something about 
the busybody she wished she hadn’t said. 
She went up to Mrs. Suydam’s rooms for 
something. The rooms up under the eaves 
were very nice, with good pieces of furniture 
and a kind of immaculateness that was ap- 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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the last piece is done to a turn, bring toasted rolls and salad from the kitchen 
picnic ... I know from personal experience. 


ARE YOU AN ARTIST AT HEART... like to draw, sketch and paint? 
If so, you may have really valuable art talent and that’s impor- 
tant... for artists are needed (especially women artists!) There’s 
. lots of it, if you have talent. You can earn 
so send for: 


good money in art. . 
at home, too... 
FREE ART TALENT TEST . . . a wonderful, easy test, developed as 
a result of 36 years of experience, by one of the world’s great art schools. 
The test is easy to take . . . but a completely reliable, scientific way to 
find out if you have real art talent. And you can take this amazing test 
at home in your spare time . . . so write for your FREE copy of the 
Art Talent Test today. Just send your name, age and address to Nancy Sasser, 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


You have nothing to lose and everything to gain . . . because artists are in big demand 


now. That’s why I urge you to ACT NOW ... find out if you have a talent for art 
that you can turn into money. 


OF COURSE, YOU'RE BEAUTIFUL... 
you’re careless with your beauty “treatments.” That’s why I sug- 
- gest you enlist the expert help of CO-ETS . . . handy little fluted 
~ cotton squares that are as soft as silk, as smooth as silk, but ab- 
sorbent as only the finest cotton can be. They serve your every 
glamour need to perfection . . . for a CO-ET is truly your best 
“bet” for applying home permanent wave lotions, powder, rouge, 
skin fresheners, liquid deodorants, cuticle softeners and founda- 
tions . . . as well as removing nail polish, cleansing cream, sun tan 
oil, excess make-up and a dozen-and-one other make-you-prettier tasks. So don’t let 
the real beauty in you “ . let CO-ETS help you ‘“‘wake” it up and keep it 
radiant. They’re priced so low you can easily afford to use them lavishly . . . cost only 
35¢ for the large economy package with 80 fluted cotton squares, 19¢ for 40. 
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I'M NOT EXAGGERATING ... I wouldn’t 
dream of entertaining without serving 
TRISCUIT Shredded Whole Wheat 
Wafers. The fun begins the minute they 
appear . . . for everybody loves their just- 
right-for-crunching texture and hearty, 
tangy, whole-wheat taste. And they’re 
salted to a “‘turn,” too... then golden- 
toasted to crisp perfection. In fact, 
TRISCUIT Wafers are so wonderful, 
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ing refreshment and 
flavorful enjoyment these sultry summer 
days. It’s a taste-enticing delight, with they need no “dressing 
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the day and night. That’s because they’re extra special 
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apple have true tropic flavor .. . and are Cheese Spread. Try it 
picked only when natural tartness and family real 
The re- see what they 
sult? It’s not too tart and not too sweet... 


for your 
soon ae 
think: 
Blend one 3-o0z. pkg. 
cream cheese, 1 tbsp. 
anchovy paste, 1 tsp. minced onion and a 
little cream until mixture is smooth. 
Spread lavishly on TRISCUIT Wafers . 

or let your guests spread their own. 

Just be sure you get TRISCUIT Wafers, 
the distinctive biscuit made by National 
Biscuit Company... easily recognized by 


the big red NABISCO Sealon the package. 


sweetness are in perfect balance. 


the most refreshing Pineapple Juice you 
ever tasted. But.you be the judge... 
compare DEL MONTE Pineapple Juice 
with any other brand and see for yourself. 
It’s good for you, too . . . abounds in 
natural fruit sugars and is a good source 
of Vitamin C. So always keep several BIG 
. ready 
for your family’s and guests’ enjoyment. 


cans chilling in the refrigerator . . 


ALL IN FAVOR OF VARIETY in sweet-to-eat treats say the same 
thing . . . BORDEN’S Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. It’s your ‘“‘key” to 70 luscious delights . . . each one 
quick, easy and failure-proof. This magic recipe for the best-you- 
ever-tasted Lemon Pie is a good example . . . try it tonight: 
Blend 1! 3 Cups(15- oz. can) BORDEN’S Eagle Brand Sweetened 
14 cup lemon juice, 1 tsp. grated lemon rind or 4 tsp. lemon extract, 





Condensed Milk, 
and 2 egg yolks. Stir till mixture thickens. Pour into chilled 8-in. crumb.crust or cooled 
pastry shell. For meringue, add 14 tsp. cream of tartar to 2 egg whites and beat until 
almost stiff enough to hold a peak. Add 4 tbsp. sugar gradually, beating until stiff but 


not dry. Pile lightly on pie filling. Bake in slow oven (325°F.) 15 mins. or until 
slightly browned. Cool. 

FREE BOOKLET! 
saving treats. You’ll want to try them all... 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“Eagle Brand Magic Recipes” . with 70 time, work and money- 
so write Nancy Sasser, 271 Madison 


eA sunny summer’s day invites you to have a picnic 


So check up on the weather and, if the forecast is “fair” 





but others may not know it if 
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HERE’S THE GOOD NEWS I know you’ve been hoping for... 

now you can get Form Fit Sheets by LADY PEPPERELL! 

. Form Fit Sheets (made with 
mitred corners that slip over the mattress and hold the sheet a 
firmly in place) with the same traditionally fine quality, exquisite 
texture and long “life” of all regular LADY PEPPERELLS! 
They’re the biggest boon to bedmaking ever discovered . . 
for they stay smooth and unrumpled .. . 
tucked in and smoothed out each morning. They’re cooler, 
too... don’t pull out and wrap around the sleeper. Made to 
fit standard single or double mattresses, _— PEPPERELL Form Fit Sheets 
particularly ‘‘hideaways” 
each time the bed is put away. And they’re Sanforized for lasting fit . 


Just think what this means . . 


ideal for a]ll beds .. . 


PEPPERELL Combed Percale and LADY PEPPERELL Ripectna Musliam 
thems. 


at your Favorite Store. 


extende 





if desired. Makes 4 servings. 


FREE! KNOX Gel-Cookery recipe booklet . .. write Nancy Sasser, Dept. J8, i 


Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


PUZZLED BY ALL YOU 
HEAR and read about 
electric toasters 

don’t know how to tell 
the best from the rest? 
Well, in my opinion, 
there’s only one an- - 
swer...a GENERAL 
ELECTRIC Automatic Toaster. 


‘This 
sleek beauty will give you breakfast joy ~ 


forever . . . “‘serve’’ toast to your taste 
time after time after time. All you have to 
do is set the control to dark, light or me- 
dium and forget. it . . . every slice you 
toast (whether one or twenty!) will be 
just the way you “ordered” it. What’s 
more, a G-E Automatic Toaster pops the 
toast up or keeps it down... . ’til you and 
the breakfast are ready. I adore its won- 
derful, easy-to-clean, Snap-in Crumb 
‘Tray, too... you just snap it out, brush 
it off and snap back in again. But why 
goon... I can’t begin to tell you all the 
reasons why I think the GENERAL 
ELECTRIC Automatic Toaster is the 
best you can buy. So learn all about it 
first-hand ... at your G-E Dealer’s. 





onion around salmon. Serves 3. 


And for more luscious treats, try DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets in sandwiches and sé 
too... perfect, “thanks” to DEMING’S exclusive feature, salmon with the skin remo 


and your own backyard is the nicest setting I can think 
for tomorrow, call the people you like who like your king 
fun and invite them to a come-and-cook-it barbecue. Here’s how: Just set your garden table with the usual ‘‘trimmir 
(pickles, relish, salt, pepper and barbecue sauce) plus several kinds of meat . . 
instance. At lunchtime, let your guests choose their favorite meat and cook it themselves over the barbecue grill. W 
. followed by dessert and cool drinks. It’s a can’t-fail “formula” for a per 


. chops, ham, wieners and hamburg 


don’t have to be 


‘| WON FRIEND HUSBAND to salads... 
away from sissy-sweet combinations. I make he-man, m 
course salads, loaded with body-building protein nourish 
with KNOX, the real, high-protein, unflavored 
atine. Try my KNOX Deviled Egg Salad ... 
to use all the wonderful Gel-Cookery recipes in the pack 
Soften 1 envelope KNOX Unflavored Gelatine in 14 cup qj, 
water. Place over boiling water; stir until gelatine is thor 
dissolved. Add 1 tsp. salt, 2 tsp. lemon juice, 14 tsp. Worcestershire. Cool ab 
mins. Stir in 34 cup mayonnaise or salad dressing. Add 11% tsp. grated onion, 
finely diced celery, 14 chp finely diced green pepper, 14 cup chopped pimieni 
cups chopped hard cooked eggs. Turn into 1 large or 4 individual molds. Chi 
firm. Unmold on salad greens. Garnish with hard cooked egg wedges and mayonni 





YOUR DREAM COMES TRUE... 
protein main dishes at a better than bargain price. 
Just depend on DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets . . 
“< different kind of salmon that’s light in color and del 
in flavor, with skin removed. Costs but a 
ae yet DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets works menu “magic!” Thi 
luxe delight proves it: 
Place 1 can DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets, whole, in center ¢ 
rack in pressure saucepan. Surround with 3 med. poté 
sliced, 14 large onion, sliced. Add 4 cup water, sprinkle 
1 tsp. salt, 34 tsp. paprika. Heat, bring to 15 lbs. pressure, cook 5 mins. Cool im 
ately to zero. Carefully lift salmon out, place in center of platter. Heap potatoes 
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since they don’t have to be re-m 
. in both LA 


and here’s how. If 


then you'll w 


HERE’S MY FAVORITE FORMULA for bree. 
cool refreshment . . . a delicious Chi 
Cooler. And, of course, I make min 
WALTER BAKER’S 4 in 1 In 
Sweet Cocoa Mix .. . for I’ve trie 
all and I think it’s by far the best 
that’s only natural . . . for eve 
chocolate tastes best when it’s BAKE 
and 4 in 1 Chocolate Coolers are si 
ply ‘‘packed” with that world-fan 
WALTER BAKER fla- 
vor. Furthermore, it ; 
“serves” your Chocolate 
Coolers the easy, instant (l; : 
way... you just: 


eee 





wi 
TF 

07) 
Use 3 heaping tea- 


EX 
spoons BAKER’S 4in 1 = 


per 8 oz. cup milk. Mix in shaker ut}, 
creamy. Or add the BAKER’S 4 in 1 
little milk in tall glass, blend well, th 
fill glass with milk, stirring well. 


WALTER BAKER’S 4 in 1 costs mucht 
than similar products I’ve used, too 
so treat your family and guests 
luscious cooler often. Its rich, choet 
goodness will make a big hit... 1k 


now you can serve luscicy 
. a delicie 


“song,” too 
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WANT SOFT, LOVELY HAIR. . 
with it? Then you’ll be interested to know that John Robert 
Powers, famous beauty authority, recommends KREML 
shampoo to all his models . . . for, unlike drying shampoos that 
leave hair dry, brittle and unruly, KREML Shampoo has a 
natural oil base. That’s why it helps keep hair silken soft and a dar- 
ling to manage . . . as well as encourages any natural curl. But 
that’s not the only reason why Powers models depend on 
KREML Shampoo to keep their hair looking lovely and why 
I recommend it so highly . . . 
bring out all the hair’s natural highlights and make it sparkle 
) natural gloss and sheen. So use KREML Shampoo . . 
EML Hair Tonic for Friend Husband. Comes in a handsome new package now at 
lowest price in KREML History . . . the 16-0z. size saves you up to 40%. 
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Neate REE EY 
et at eta 


asser_—s_ I] 


- and all the compliments that go 


its special cleansing qualities 


. from now on. And get 


ILIKE ALL MOTHERS’... I try to understand my baby’s 


ty special needs and to care for them wisely. And, of course, 
on tips are one of my ablest “assistants” 
*re put to such delicate, exacting use, I insist on the very 
3t. And this means Johnson’s COTTON TIPS. . . because 
one else in the world has such experience and skill in 
sing baby products. And like most mothers, I’ve found 
_Johnson’s COTTON TIPS have many advantages: 

y're baby-soft . . . made of the world’s finest cotton. And 
\'re baby-safe ... because they’re sterilized right in the box 


><.) but. since 





constantly checked by famous Johnson & Johnson quality-control method. The 


On is spun directly on the sticks, too, and stays firm in use. . 


extra thrift and convenience. 


. with double tips 


for your baby’s sake and your own peace of mind, don’t compromise with qual- 
_.. insist on Johnson’s COTTON TIPS. Come in two sizes . . . 29c and 49c. 





EE MAGIC WORDS that will grant your 
for a soft, natural-looking wave... 
NI HOME PERMANENT. Only 
her Nature can compete with the 
iously soft and silky waveofaTONI... 
act, you really can’t tell a TONI from 
ally curly hair. Know why? Because 
TONI Creme Waving Lotion waves 
r hair so gently. It’s the gentlest wav- 
lotion I know of. Then, too, only 
NI has the wonderful new neutralizer, 
mafix, that leaves your hair softer and 
e naturally lovely at the very first 
bing. But only seeing is believing. . . 
give yourself a TONI HOME 
RMANENT soon. It costs only $1... 
both your mirror and your friends 
tell you it’s the softest, loveliest; 
st natural-looking wave you ever 
. And you'll find that your TONI 
$ no more care than naturally curly 





















confidence, too. . 


nty little applicators . . 


nfortable freedom “‘next time.” 





GLAD TIDINGS deserve repeating . . . so 
let me tell you again about BLUE-JAY’s 
new Wonder Drug, Phenylium (pronounced 
Fen-ill-ee-um). It’s the first really new 
medication for corns and calluses in over 
70 years . . . here’s how it works. Phenylium 
gets dowr under corns and helps push them 
out ... from underneath! New BLUE-JAY 
brings quicker, surer removal of painful, 
burning corns than any treatment known! 
That’s no exaggeration . . . for in actual 
tests, BLUE-JAY’s Wonder Drug, Phen- 
ylium, went to work 33% faster than other 
leading remedies! Furthermore, of all the 
corn sufferers who tried New-Formula 
BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters with Phenylium, 
3 out of 4 say... “It’s better than any corn 
treatment I ever used before!” But prove 
it to yourself . . . get BLUE-JAY Corn 
and Callus Plasters with the amazing new 
Wonder Drug, Phenylium, at your drug 
store today. You'll agree... it’s the quickest, 
surest corn removal remedy you ever used. 


JOYOUS SUMMER FUN, including carefree swimming, can be yours even 
during those ‘‘inevitable” days of the month .. . 
TAMPAX for monthly sanitary protection. It’s a hot weather 
joy . .. for it’s worn internally and absorbs internally. Frees you 
from the heat and discomfort of external pads and belts . . 
guards your secret in a bathing suit (wet or dry), scanty play 
clothes and the thinnest frocks. TAMPAX is worthy of your utmost 
. for it’s the invention of a doctor. Made of ex- 
tremely absorbent surgical cotton, TAMPAX is compressed into 
. easy to insert, quick to change and no trouble to dispose 
I can assure you, too, that it can’t be seen or felt or interfere with any activity... 
1 eliminates all chafing and odor. So get TAMPAX today... . 


if you rely on 


. yet 


and enjoy cool, 








(Continued from Page 75) 
pealing. There were also some good paint- 
ings, and Liz paused before one of them and 
said, “I do like that!”’ 

Mrs. Suydam was surprisingly still. The 
picture was of docks with mist folding over 
them. At last Mrs. Suydam said, “‘ Yes, I am 
fond of that one too. My son painted it.”’ 

“Your son?” Elizabeth said in astonish- 
ment. “Not Adrian?” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Suydam said. ‘My son 
Alex, who died.” 

“Tm sorry,” Elizabeth said awkwardly. “I 
didn’t know Adrian had any brothers.” 

“He has been dead fifteen years,” Mrs. 
Suydam said distantly and stiffly. 

“He'must have had great talent.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Suydam said. 

Later, as she combed Anna’s soft curls, 
Elizabeth said, ‘You never‘told me Adrian 
had had a brother.” 

“Tt was long before I knew Adrian. Who’s 
talked of him to you?” 

“Mrs. Suydam. I asked about the paint- 
ings in her rooms and she said her son Alex 
had done them. I was startled.”’ 

“That’s odd, you know. She has never 
talked to me of him. I wonder if there was 
something queer about him. Adrian told me 
he was drowned in a boating accident—said 
there was quite a difference in their ages.” 

“Tt seems strange,’’ Elizabeth said. ‘‘Too 
bad you can’t turn your busybody on that 
life.” 

Anna laughed. ‘‘ Well, maybe I will. Have 
you anything special to do this morning? I 
wondered if you’d mind going down to Mr. 
Willis’ drugstore and asking them if that 
buttermilk soap has come. I do love that 
soap and nobody else in town carries it.” 

“Yes, I’ll go,” Elizabeth 
said. 

When she came out of 
the drugstore, someone 
called, “Oh, Elizabeth! 
Miss Burke!” Meg McIn- 
try was coming toward her 
with a basket of groceries. 
She wore a scarf over her head and an old 
gray raincoat. 

“T was just thinking about you,” she said. 
“How about walking home with me?”’ 

Elizabeth hesitated, but said, “I don’t 
know why I couldn’t. Mrs. Suydam is with 
Anna this morning.”’ 

So they walked to the doctor’s old house. 
Though it wasn’t long since breakfast they 
sat at the kitchen table and drank coffee. 
They didn’t talk about anything important, 
yet conversation flowed easily between them. 

Elizabeth explained the busybody and 
Margaret McIntry laughed. “‘Sounds like 
Juliet,” she said. 

“Did you ever know Alex Suydam?’ 
Elizabeth asked suddenly. 

Margaret looked up quickly. “Of course. 
Grew up with him. Why?” 

“T just wondered. I never knew he existed 
till a couple of days ago.” 

“He killed himself,’’ Margaret said. 

“Oh. How terrible. He was so talented.” 


‘Yes. Come on in the other room.” She led 
the way into the crowded, happy-looking 
cluttered room and made a brief gesture to- 
ward the picture above the bookcases. It 
was of the lake on a gray November day— 
cold seemed to come out of the very canvas. 
The shadowy buildings along the shore were 
cold, too, and all was grayed down to bleak- 
ness. ‘‘He did that when he was eighteen 
years old,” Meg said. “I don’t know—I just 
don’t know. He was in college and got in 
some sort of jam and was sent home. But it 
was more than that. He was destined for the 
plant and hated the thought. He was here the 
night before. He liked my father—he liked to 
come here. My father was out somewhere 
that night and Alex didn’t stay long. Next 
morning he went out on the lake and didn’t 
come back. They said it was an accident, but 
he had known boats all his life and could 
swim like a fish. No, it wasn’t an accident. ... 
Well, that’s a sad old story. But that pic- 
ture is good. I’m proud to have it.” 

She turned abruptly from the picture and 
began to talk of other things. She was blunt, 
entertaining, humorous. The doctor’s house 


In calm water every ship 
has a good captain. 
—SWEDISH PROVERB. 


oe 


was stuffy and untidy, but Elizabeth had the 
feeling of having breathed great drafts of 
fresh air. 

Mrs. Suydam was sitting with Anna when 
Elizabeth came in. 

“Hope I didn’t hold up anything,” Eliza- 
beth said. “I walked home with Margaret 
McIntry for a few minutes. I got the soap.” 

“Anna was a little worried about you,” 
Mrs. Suydam said. 

“Fiddlesticks! Anna knows I’m an able- 
bodied female.” 

“Well, I didn’t think you’d get lost in 
Lakeville,”” Anna admitted. “And you cer- 
tainly ought to be able to walk home with 
Meg or anyone you like. It’s just—well, I 
expect I’m getting selfish. It’s bad for me to 
be waited on from morning to night. I’m get- 
ting to expect it. But if you can get any fun 
out of Meg, for goodness’ sake do it!” 

“T do think she’s fun,”’ Elizabeth said. 
““She’s so honest, so forthright. I like that.” 

“Do you? Well, within reason, I do too. 
But Meg’s close to the line of bluntness for 
bluntness’ sake. She just doesn’t happen to 
be my cup of tea. I think I’ll take a little rest 
before lunch.” 


Tuar night Elizabeth was sitting in the liv- 
ing room when Adrian came downstairs and 
joined her. He lit a pipe and just sat smoking 
for some minutes in silence. Elizabeth had a 
feeling of unease, as if she were about to be 
scolded, but she kept on reading. At last 
Adrian surprised her by saying, “Are you 
contented here, Liz?”’ 

“Contented? That’s a funny word to use.” 

“Why so? Are you?”’ 

“T don’t know how to answer you. I’ve 
never been a very contented sort of person. 
I’m all right, though. You 
know how I feel about be- 
ing here, Adrian. I don’t 
see that we need to talk 
about it.” 

“Anna thinks you are 
getting restless. My mother 
would be willing to take 
over a few hours now and then to give you 
some time off. Anna is very anxious that 
you have some fun if you can find it. But I 
don’t want her left alone.” 

‘Anna is never left alone, but the truth is 
she likes to be alone. She really likes it, 
Adrian. People don’t want to be hovered 
over every minute. Wouldn’t you hate it 
yourself?” 

“T dare say I would. But Anna has always 
had sqmething going on. She likes people.” 

He excused himself abruptly then and 
went upstairs. _ 

The next day Mrs. Suydam came to Eliza- 
beth and said, “‘We’ve been thinking that 
you ought to have a full day off every week, 
and perhaps every other Sunday. I'll be glad 
to tend to Anna. It’s her idea that you should 
have a day to yourself and I think it will 
work out better so.” 

“Tf that’s the way she wants it,”’ Elizabeth 
assented stiffly. 

So, not wanting it, she had her days off, 
every Friday and every other Sunday. 

Her first Friday was a strange one, long 
and strange. In the morning she looked over 
her clothes, sewed a button on, washed out 
a few silk things. She went to Johnny’s room 
and found him lying on the bed with a book. 

“Look, Johnny,”’ she said, “this after- 
noon, let’s go exploring around the town, 
shall we? You can show me things.” 

“All right,’ Johnny said. 

After his nap Elizabeth bundled him up 
and’ they went out exploring. They went 
down to the business center and looked in 
through the window at Mr. Campanini mend- 
ing shoes. He wore a leather apron and he 
had huge old-fashioned mustaches. He 
looked up and winked at Johnny and then 
went on tapping. “Let’s go in!”’ Elizabeth 
said, but Johnny flushed and said, “No, I 
like to look through the window.”’ They 
stood there till they were chilled and then 
moved on down the street. 

“T’d like to see the lake, if you aren’t too 
cold,’”’ Elizabeth said. 

So Johnny led her to the next side street 
and they walked down its short, steep length 

(Continued on Page 79) 





Here’s the Beauty Secret of a famous 


mother who looks as young as her daughter 


If you saw these women on the street. or in a restau- 
rant, you might turn and say: “What lovely sisters!” 
But you'd be wrong. 

For Mrs. Dee F. 


Denise’s mother! 


Bredin. young as she looks. is 


Many people make that wonderful mistake about 
this New York socialite. Mrs 


fact. she furthers the illusion by keeping the accent on 


Bredin doesn’t mind. In 


youth in her clothes, her hair-do, and so very important 
her complexion! It glows with the light of mature 


beauty, yet it’s youthfully smooth and radiant! And 
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Which one is the daughter ? 


Mrs. Bredin thanks one soap. Woodbury! 

For Woodbury Facial Saap. you see. is more than a 
cleanser. It’s made by skin scientists who add an 
emollient face cream ingredient—a rich oil 


cake of Woodbury! 


While some soaps may dry delicate skin. Woodbury 


to every 


softens. This rich cream ingredient is intended to help 
replace the natural oils you wash away. 

\ny complexion is fresher, younger-looking with 
Woodbury Soap care. Take Mrs. Bredin’s word for it 
(she’s the woman on the right). Or ask daughter 
Denise. another radiant Woodbury Deb! 

Better still. try Woodbury Facial Soap yourself — 


today! In Facial and Bath sizes. 


Woodbury Facial Soap. .. with the Re inry-Croan Ingredient 


for the skin you love to touch 



























































(Continued from Page 77) 
e lake. It looked lonely and deserted 
‘n there on this chill December afternoon. 
her along you could see the long narrow 
Mdings of the Suydam Boat Company. 
i hat’s where my father makes boats,” 
any offered. 
‘Did you ever go to watch him do it?” 
abeth asked. 
Once I did,”’ Johnny said. 
1ey walked along the shore a way, seeing 
small gull riding the wind. Then as they 
1ed to go, they saw Huxley Reals coming 
ig the walk from the plant. He wore a top- 
, but his head was bare. It did not take 
long to reach them, but it was long 
agh. Long enough for Elizabeth Burke to 
a sharp anger against life, against the 
'h that there was never any equality in 
», that the ways of the heart were devious 
illogical. No, her heart cried out. No. She 
ight foolishly of the money she kept send- 
to Lollie for the room. 
Why, hello!’” Huxley Reals said. 
jhnny, I was just thinking about you.” 
most any little boy would have grinned 
ly at that, but Johnny looked up at him 
‘waited without smiling. 
Well, I was,” Huxley insisted. ‘Don’t 
< so skeptical. They are opening the new 
er-skating rink tomorrow afternoon and 
have some extra-fancy skaters here as a 
id-off. I thought maybe you and I could 
atch them for a while. How about it?” 
Nlizabeth wanted to shake Johnny, he was 
cool about it. At last he said, holding 
zabeth’s hand tight, “If Aunt Liz goes, I 


Juxley Reals laughed. “Well, Aunt Liz 
) go, too, if she likes.”’ 

!Johnny, I’m afraid I’m going to be busy. 
be staying with mother tomorrow.” 

‘My father will be there. It’s Saturday,” 
nny said. 

uxley Reals said, “I'll fix it up with 
na. You’re hooked, Aunt Liz. What are 
1 two doing down here on a day like this?” 
We're exploring,” Johnny said gravely. 
‘You are? Come with me, then, and I'll 
w you something. Once a week or so I 
e to come down to see what’s keeping old 
pps home. Sometimes it’s the misery, 
etimes the bottle. He’ll be harmless, even 
’s the bottle. He’s our best man, but he 
5 weaknesses. . . . Here we are.” 

ohnny looked up at Elizabeth question- 


y. 
‘It’s all right,’’ she said, and they went 
h Huxley Reals up three rickety steps 
one of the shacks they had just passed. 
small ancient figure sat at a bare table in 
lean but bare room. 


old man squinted up at them out of 
ow but bright blue eyes. “Bloodhound,” 
said. “‘Snooping around.” 
‘Right you are, Cripps. Why aren’t you 
e plant? ... Let Johnny see what you’re 
ng there. Look, kid—how do you like 
at?’’ The old man was making a ship in- 
ea bottle. His thick, calloused fingers did 
look as if they could possibly manipulate 
tiny masts, but the ship was almost done. 
e old man squinted up at Elizabeth. 
0 be you?”’ 
*“She’s Aunt Liz,’ Johnny offered. 
*That’s right. I’m Aunt Liz,” Elizabeth 
d with a grin at Mr. Cripps. 
“How do you get the sails in?’”’ Johnny 
ced. 
“Well, boy, you watch. I’ll show you.” 
‘And I suppose you’ll expect us to pay 
u for showing him,’’ Huxley Reals said. 
“Don’t give a hoot whether you do or 
Wt,”’ the old man said. “I got my days 
nen I don’t feel up to taking that trip up 
ere. My legs is bad.’’ 
{They all watched the delicate operation 
jth anxious eyes. 
}“Well, son, that’s the way it’s done,” 
Tipps said at last. Then the old man got up 
d went to a cupboard, opened the door 
td took out a smaller bottle with a smaller 
jip inside it. He handed it to Johnny. “‘ You 
ke that home with you, son. I made that 
you.” 


JA look that was childlike, full of wonder 
}me over Johnny’s sharp little face. He 


| 
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took the bottle into his hands. Then he said, 
“You didn’t. You didn’t even know me.” 

The old man gave a small cackle. ‘‘That’s 
where you’re wrong, boy. I know you, all 
right. You’re the boss’ boy. You’re the spit 
of your Uncle Alex, kid. Now you come 
again—but don’t you bring no bloodhounds 
with you. .. . Reals, you leave me alone. If 
you want to give my job to somebody else, 
you can.” 

“Some of these days I will,’’ Reals said. 
“Cripps, you get away with murder. You 
show up tomorrow.” 

“See how I feel,’’ Cripps said. 

At the door Johnny turned. ‘‘ Thank 
you,” he said clearly. 

“Don’t mention it, old salt,’’ Cripps said. 

They stood an instant there in the narrow 
street by the cold lake before Huxley Reals 
turned back toward the plant. 

“That was exciting,’ Elizabeth said. 
“Thanks.” 

Huxley Reals frowned and let his glance 
drop to Johnny, who stood holding the bot- 
tle with great care. “Try to think up some 
more spots. Like to help out. . . . Well, 
Johnny, so long. I’ll pick you and Aunt Liz 
up tomorrow.” 

The next day at three on the dot, Hux- 
ley Reals appeared at the door. “Ready, 
Johnny ?’’ he asked as soon as he came into 
the hallway. ‘“‘Get your things on. Where’s 
Aunt Liz?” 

“Upstairs,” Johnny said. 


“Tl go up and say hello to your mother.” 
He went up the stairs, walked into Anna’s 
room. Adrian was there, and Elizabeth. 
“Hello, Anna,’’he said. He nodded to Adrian. 
“T’m taking Liz on a bat. Johnny won’t 
go to see the skating without his Aunt Liz. 
You'll hold the fort while we’re gone, won’t 
you?”’ he asked Adrian. 

“Tl be here, if that’s what you mean.” 

Elizabeth said uncomfortably, ‘I’m not 
going. I’m sure Johnny’ll go with you, Mr. 
Reals, without me. It’s almost teatime 
and ——” . 

Anna said, ‘Adrian, why don’t you and 
Liz take Johnny to the rink and let Huxley 
entertain me? He'll bring the tea. .. . Go on, 
Liz—Ill be quite all right.” 

And before she knew it Elizabeth was out 
in the street with Johnny and Adrian. Adrian 
was angry and it was an unpleasant walk to 
the rink. Johnny was silent, with none of 
that wonder in his eyes that had been there 
yesterday when he had seen the ship. 

At the entrance, Adrian did come alive 
enough to say, ‘‘ Well, here we are, Johnny.” 
They found places on the side lines and sey- 
eral expert skaters were doing their stunts. 
After an hour Adrian said, ‘Had enough, 
Johnny? We’d better jog along, I think.” 

They were out in the street again, walking 
toward home through the early dusk. 

“Well, did you enjoy that?” Adrian de- 
manded of Johnny. “I hope so! I used to do 
that for hours on end. It seems silly now.” 
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By MARCELENE COX 


HE secret of staying in love is never to 

show disillusion; the moment you do, the 
other person will quit trying to be better 
and be what he knew he was all the time. 


Child watching a dragonfly: “It must be 
one of those miracle bugs.” 


The parents leave a note: 

Pudry: Maybe it will be raining, maybe 
it won’t. Therefore (a) if it is raining, do 
not disturb the management’s glorious 
slumbers: (b) if it is not, set the alarm for 
8:30 and run. Signed, 

THE MANAGEMENT 


The first time a daughter raises her 
voice to screaming pitch she should feel the 
sole of a slipper, because the most abomi- 
nable thing in a house is a yelling woman. 


Our son should make a wonderful father ; 
he ought to be able to understand every 
phase a child might go through. 


“Maybe you don’t know it,” said Cousin 
Margaret when I hung up a fancy dish 
towel before quitting the kitchen, “but 
you inherited that from Grandmother K. 
She always hung one for looks too.”’ 


When the plumber turned the water off 
in the ypstairs bathroom and the daugh- 
ters had to wait three days for baths, they 
looked upon themselves as social outcasts. 
They still can’t conceive their parents’ 
having the unsanitary pedigree of a bath a 
week. 


It’s going to be quite a day in this coun- 
try—and I hope I’m around to enjoy it— 
when the pendulum swings back and some 
thought is given to helping parents feel se- 
cure. 


Some women never seem through with 
what is to be done; other women have the 
air of never being interrupted in anything 
of importance. 


People who build houses with living 
rooms on top of bedrooms should first figure 
out the ratio between the number of times 
they go out of the house and the number 
of times they go to bed. 


A strong home these days is one that can 
hold its children without television. 


One teacher helps to clinch vocabulary 
by saying, ‘‘ You have to learn a word only 
once. No matter how long you know the 
word, it will never change, never grow fat, 
gray or old—and fifty years from now will 
look exactly the same.” 


“T wouldn’t mind being the youngest,” 
laments our preteener, “‘if just for one day 
I could catch up!” 


Definition of a lady: A woman who never 
leaves a public rest room worse than she 
finds it. 


As close together as a boy and a dirty 
shirt. 


Idea for cartoon: Bride with box of soap 
powder: “It’s wonderful! All you do is add 
water.” 


Women once worried more about getting 
married than staying married. 


“The worst thing that you can do toa 
child is to be always after him,’’ says the 
school custodian. “I’ve worked with power 
in one form or another most of my life, and 
I’ve learned that once you get something 
working good, leave it alone.’ 


In a child’s drawing, sky never meets 
earth. It seems to be the painful duty of an 
adult world to bring them together. 


Daughter: “I’m going to give a party 
this summer and I’m going to invite only 
men—because do you know what I think 
causes all the trouble at parties? Women!” 
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Johnny hadn't had to answer and that 
was a good thing, Elizabeth thought. For he 
hadn’t enjoyed it. He hadn't enjoyed it at 
all. They stepped into the hall and heard 
laughter from upstairs. 

But when Huxley had finally gone Anna 
said, “I thought you’d never, never come 
back. I hope you had fun.” 

“Well, I guess Johnny did,” Adrian said. 
“Though one never knows.” 

When Elizabeth put Johnny to bed later 
that night, Johnny said suddenly, “ You 
won't ever go away from here, will you?”’ 

Elizabeth paused. “Yes, I probably will 
someday. This isn’t my home, you know. 
I’m going to stay quite a while, though.”’ 

“You could have this for your home.” 

“No, I couldn’t, Johnny.” 

“Tf my mother died, then you could.” 

Elizabeth felt a cold shock along her spine. 
“ Johnny!” she said. Then she was ashamed 
of having heard desire in the small voice. It 
couldn’t have been desire. ‘Look, Johnny, 
your mother isn’t going to die. She can’t run 
around and play with you any more and that 
makes her sad. But she’s mol going to die. 
You mustn’t worry about that.” 


SHE knew she was talking too fast, filling 
up the vacuum after the shock. Johnny 
looked straight at her again and said: 

“But if she was dead, then you could stay 
forever.” 

“No,” she said sharply, ‘‘no, I couldn’t.” 

She stood up and walked away without a 
good night. She went into her room and sat 
down on the bed and covered her face in a 
movement of revulsion. 

“How horrible,” she whispered. ‘How... 
monstrous!” 

Presently she went into the bathroom, 
washed her face, looked in the murror to see if 
the horror was wiped out. She came to John- 
ny’s door, would have passed, but something 
stayed her. She walked in and Johnny was 
huddled under his blanket, crying almost 
soundlessly. She bent and kissed him. She 
didn’t want to condone what he had said, 
but she couldn’t let him go to sleep crying, 
She waited a moment, but he said nothing, 
so she went out and-into Anna’s room. 

I’m frightened, she said to herself. I’ve 
never been so horribly frightened. 


Mrs. Bunce and Miss Potts sat in the little 
sitting room of Miss Potts’ cottage. It was a 
funny room, clean as soap and water could | 
make it, very crowded with incongruous 
pieces of furniture. The two women rocked 
comfortably, but Miss Potts’ faded eyes were 
a little anxious. 

“T’m certainly glad to set,’’ Mrs. Bunce 
said with a sigh. “Been on my feet since 
sunup.”” 

Always when Mrs. Bunce came, Miss 
Potts immediately went to the kitchen, made 
coffee and got out a coffeecake or cookies, 
but tonight she just sat and talked and 
watched the clock surreptitiously. 

At last Mrs. Bunce said frankly, with her 
kind laugh that was so much a part of their 
intimacy, “ Well, Maisie, aren’t you going to 
give me a cup of coffee?”’ 

Miss Potts’ thin face grew unpleasantly 
flushed. “I thought I’d wait a little while.”’ 
Then with an effort she rushed on: “ You see, 
Leora, Mr. Botsworth’s going to drop in for 
a cup with us. We got to talking about 
coffee’s going up in the shop and one thing 
led to another—you know folks always say I 
make first-rate coffee, and the first thing you 
know he was saying he’d come in and have 
a sample some night and then he said he’d 
be along tonight. You don’t want to get ideas 
in your head—it don’t mean anything.” 

Her voice trailed off. Mrs. Bunce stared at 
her, shocked. She had been coming to Miss 
Potts’ cottage for years, and of all people in 
the world, Miss Potts was the last to think of 
as having a suitor. 

“Why, Maisie Potts!” she said at last. 

“Now don’t you go thinking things,” 
Maisie Potts said weakly. 

But at that moment there was a knock on 
the door,and Maisie, reddening afresh, went 
to answer the knock. Mr. Botsworth looked, 
as Anna had so aptly stated, like a cod. But 
he was a genial man with a hearty voice. 
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“Took you up on it, Miss Potts!”’ he an- 
nounced. *‘Where’s my coffee? Well, hello, 
Fatty !’’ He had called Mrs. Bunce “‘Fatty”’ 
when she was a little girl and he still did so. 
“What you doing here?” 

“Leora often comes to keep me company,” 
Miss Potts said. “‘ Just sit down, Mr. Bots- 
worth, and I'll go make us some coffee.”’ 

“Whew!” he said, laying off his overcoat. 
“Mind if I take off my coat too? It’s hot as 
an oven in here.” 

“Just be comfortable,” Miss Potts said. 

So he took off his suit coat and sat in his 
shirt sleeves by the stove. ‘This is a good 
little house,’’ he said. ‘‘Remember when 
Matt Spears built it.” 

“You’ve got a good house yourself,’”’ Mrs. 
Bunce reminded him coldly. Looking around 
on Maisie’s house as if he owned it! 

“Tt’s all right. Don’t have the feeling for 
it now, though. It’s kind of lonesome living 
all stark alone like I do.” 

“You could have your daughter Jane and 
her husband live with you.” 

“Well, Fatty, you know how that is. 
Young folks like to be by themselves. That’s 
natural. I don’t aim to change my ways—too 
old for that, now. .. . Well, about time, Miss 
Potts, before Fatty and me get in an argu- 
ment.” 

Miss Potts had made an angel food and 
Mrs. Bunce noted the fact with a sinking 
heart. She knew quite well that Miss Potts 
made angel foods only on birthdays and 
special holidays. 

Mr. Botsworth took a sip of coffee, scald- 
ing hot. “Strong enough to sink a battle- 
ship,” he said. ‘‘ But it tastes like coffee, I'll 
say that.’’ He took a large triangle of angel 
food. ‘That certainly slides down.” 

They talked on, but all the time Mrs. 
Bunce felt emptier and lonelier. Ed Bots- 
worth acted so at home. And those silly red 
spots on Maisie’s cheeks, and the foolish way 
she bridled when Ed asked for more of that 
coffee. 

“Well, I’ve got to work tomorrow if you 
folks haven’t,’”’ Mrs. Bunce said suddenly. 
“Hate to break up the party, but I’ll be get- 
ting along now.” 

Ed Botsworth said, “‘I’ll walk you home; 
Fatty.” 

Mrs. Bunce said sharply, “‘ You'll do no 
such thing.”’ She got her coat and hat on, 
pulled on her cotton gloves. “Good night, 
Maisie,”’ she said. “Good night, Ed.” 


Burt when she was safe in her own back 
room at No. 7, undressed and in her bed, 
tears came to her eyes. Well, that’s that, she 
tried to say philosophically, but she couldn’t 
stop the tears from coming. Her little snug 
room was suddenly too snug. It was all she 
had. She didn’t know how much Miss Potts’ 
cottage had enlarged her world till now that 
world had shrunk to this. 

In the morning when Johnny wandered 
into the kitchen she didn’t tell him to get 
out from underfoot, as she was wont to do. 
When Elizabeth came down to the kitchen 
Mrs. Bunce was rocking back and forth, 
Johnny in her arms, singing, “Jesus loves me. 
This I know, For the Bible tells me so; Little 
ones to Him belong—We are weak but He is 
strong. Yes, Jesus loves me ——”’ 

Elizabeth, not knowing what impulse had 
brought about this tenderness, was startled 
and touched. She said nothing, but all the 
way upstairs and later she kept remember- 
ing Johnny’s head against that broad bosom, 
the clear voice, the rocking chair. Was it as 
simple as that, the way to Johnny? 

In Anna’s room Anna looked up with ex- 
cited brown eyes and said, ‘Oh, Liz, run 
down and ask Mrs. Daggett in! She’s com- 
ing down the street. Bet you two to one I'll 
find out who she’s writing to! Run—before 
she gets by!” 

Elizabeth ran down the stairs and opened 
the front door. ‘“Oh, Mrs. Daggett!” she 
said. “‘My sister wonders if you wouldn’t 
come up and say hello to her!” 

The old woman paused. She peered up at 
Elizabeth with an odd expression in black 
eyes, pouched and veined of lid. ““She must 
be bored,”’ she said clearly. 

Elizabeth laughed uncertainly. “‘ No, she’s 
never bored. She just wants to see you.” 
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Mrs. Daggett came up the steps. ‘‘I must 
be at the post office before eleven.”’ She 
came into the hall; her black eyes took in the 
contents of the hall, the wallpaper. ‘So 
Anna fell for this paper, did she?’’ she asked. 
“T have some of the original in my back 
bedroom.” 

Anna called gaily, “‘Have to go out and 
drag you in to see me! Shame on you, Mrs. 
Daggett!” 

Mrs. Daggett put her bag on a chair, came 
and shook hands, then sat down. “‘Anna, you 
didn’t want to see me any more than you 
wanted to see Bill Vine,’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
saw me in that contraption of yours and 
thought you’d surprise me.” 

Anna laughed. “True, but I did want to 
see you. I see the same old faces over and 
over. I wanted a change.” 

Mrs. Daggett gave a small grunt, then 
said, ‘Remember this room when it was old 
Mrs. Suydam’s—Adrian’s grandmother’s. It 
had brown paper with gold medallions and 
brown velvet curtains.” 

“Tt doesn’t look like that now, does it?” 

“Looks elegant. Like you,’”’ Mrs. Daggett 
admitted. “Grandma Suydam’d have dropped 
dead to see those heathenish prints on the 
wall out there in the hall.” 

“But you don’t want me to live her life, 
do you? I’ve got a right to put my life on 
top,” Anna protested. 

“Certainly,” Mrs. Daggett said. 

“Oh, I am glad you came in!’ Anna said. 
“T see you going by every day and I think 
about you a lot—I truly do. I wonder if 
you’re lonely. When you’re shut in you 
speculate on everything. Do tell me who you 
write to every single day, so I won’t have to 
brood over that any more!” 

Mrs. Daggett was silent. Then she reached 
for her bag with an awkward spiderlike 
motion, got to her feet. “No, I’m not any 
lonelier than any of God’s creatures. I must 
run along now. Good.day, Anna.” 

Elizabeth followed her down the stairs 
and opened the door for her. ‘“‘Thanks for 
coming in,”’ she said embarrassedly. 

Mrs. Daggett peered up at her from the 
bottom step. “I like the looks of you,” she 
said. “Come and see me, young woman.” 

When Elizabeth went into Anna’s room 
again she said, ‘“‘Two to one, eh?” 

“Oh, just wait. Ill know yet!”’ Anna said. 


It was later that day that Anna said, ““We 
have to think about Christmas.’’ Something 
in her voice made Elizabeth feel great com- 
passion for her. 

“You do the thinking,” she said. ‘‘ Would 
you like the tree up here?”’ 

“I suppose it better be, if it isn’t too big. 
We have always been very gay at Christmas, 
with lots of parties. But we could have open 
house one day, couldn’t we? Only you'll 
have to do such a lot of shopping, Liz.” 

“T don’t mind. Only there are so many 
places you can write to nowadays. I’ll get 


catalogues, and you can shop yourself. Won. 
worry about it. We’ll manage everyone.” 

Then one day Elizabeth went downtown 
to get a record, and in the music store Huxley 
Reals was standing, discussing some record 
machine with the proprietor. He waited till 
she had made her purchase and walked out 
of the store with her. 

“T never asked how the skating party went 
off without me,” he said in a friendly voice. 

“Well enough. No, not so very well,’”’ she 
contradicted herself. “Adrian didn’t really 
want to go, you know.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t either,’’ he admitted. ‘‘Or 
at first I didn’t. Meg MclIntry was lectur- 
ing me—said that taking on Johnny would 


be more useful than sending roses. D’you . 


think so?” 

“Better for whom? If you begrudged doing 
it, I’m quite sure Johnny would know it.”’ 

He laughed. “ You don’t coddle people, do 
you, Aunt Liz?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Why should you, indeed? What do you 
think of a record player for Anna for Christ- 
mas? I know they have that big one down- 
stairs—but perhaps a smaller one for her 
room. She loves music, so I wondered ——” 

Elizabeth thrust her hands into her big 
pockets, said, ““ Yes, she loves music, but. . . 
must you be such a fool, Mr. Reals?”’ 

She hadn’t known she was going to say it, 
she wanted to take it back, but the words 
hung there on the air, spoken. He stopped, 
turned and stared at her. 

“A fool?’’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, I must be a fool, 
if that is what you call it.” 

“What do you call it? I don’t know why 
Adrian doesn’t throw you out of his house, 
out of his plant. Palely loitering around his 
wife!” 

She was aghast, but couldn’t stop. To her 
amazement he laughed, began to walk again 
by her side. 

“What a temper you have!” he said. 
“But to tell the truth, I’m past shock treat- 
ment, Aunt Liz.” 

“Don’t call me ‘Aunt Liz.’ And don’t 
think I don’t know what Anna does to you. 
She’s terribly exciting as well as beautiful— 
all the same, a record player costs fifty 
dollars or more, doesn’t it? That’s down- 
right silly.” 

“But would she like it?’’ 

They had come to No. 7 and paused at the 
steps. Elizabeth Burke gave him a sudden 
smile and said, ‘‘I think she’d love it.” 

He grinned at her in a puzzled way, walked 
away. 

When Elizabeth went into Anna’s room, 
Anna said, “Are you stealing my swain?”’ 

“Heavens, no! He’s having a struggle 
trying to decide what to give you for Christ- 
mas.” 

“And what is he going to give me? I 
ought to suggest a new refrigerator.” 

“You'll find out. .. . Could I give Johnny 
a dog for Christmas?” 


**He’s eating solids new—keys, newspapers, pencils .. . 
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“He’s allergic to cat and dog fur,” A 
said. i 

Then Christmas was there. In Ant 
room, where was the heart of the hou 
There was one bad moment when Elizabe 
didn’t know whether Johnny would ey 
come for the tree, but Bunce came to 
door, took his hand and said, ‘“‘All right ne 
Johnny—looks as if Santa’s been here!” A 
Johnny went with her to his mother’s roe 
Adrian distributed gifts and Anna was 
cited and loved everything. Johnny h 
plenty of toys, puzzles and books and an 
tricycle. He managed a few reluctant tha: 
you’s, prompted by Bunce. Anna was lik 
child with presents. Of the record machi 
she said, ‘“The extravagant darling! But 
can’t send it back.” 


Tue next day was the open house, with 
Lakeville wandering through the house, wi 
laughter high, with singing, sitting arou 
Anna’s chair, Anna’s own alto comi 
through clearly and truly. A gay party, 
good party. 
The next afternoon Doctor MclInt 
dropped in. “Well, you haven’t lost 
knack, Anna,” he said. ‘“‘A good party. le 
pected to find you in bed.” 
“Cornelia’s the one who’s exhausted 
Anna said. “‘Run up and see her before y 
go. She did work too hard. . . . I saw ye 
car coming in my busybody and I willed y 
to stop. I was just scheming about 
Wondering whom to marry you off to.” 
“Stop right there, Anna. I don’t want 
marry anyone.” 
“But suppose Meg married—then he 
would you get along?” : 
“Meg? She won’t marry. We're boi 
content—so put your mind on somethii 
else. Aren’t you losing weight?” 
“No. It’s just the day-after-the-par 
look. I’m fine. . . . I even thought in an 
moment of Liz here for you. She’d make 
perfect doctor’s wife.” q 
Elizabeth made a little face at him and 
laughed. ‘‘No, I won’t have you, Liz. I 
old enough to be your father. If you want 
husband, I'll find you one—among t 
young fry.” 
“T don’t,” Elizabeth said. “It wasn’t J 
idea. I don’t even like you very muc 
Anna gave a crow of laughter. “My I L 
But he’d grow on you, too, darling. He’s nit 
really.” 
After he had gone upstairs to see M 
Suydam, Anna said: 
“Why don’t you like him? He’s one ofn 
favorite people.” 
“TI don’t know. He’s got a cold heart 
“Doctor McIntry? But that’s not 
You can’t believe how nice he’s been to m 
how gentle and how patient.” 
“To you, yes. But you’re special, 
He’s a little in love with you.’ 
“Oh, nonsense But you know, I hope | 
is—just a little.” d 
On Thursday afternoon Mrs. Bunce 
telephone call. This rarely happened al 
she shouted ‘‘Hello!” boomingly into t 
receiver. ‘‘No, I guess not. Don’t want 1 
butt in! ... Well, I’ll see.” . 
But at eight o’clock, in her black coat a 
little black hat with the feather at the wro 
angle, Mrs. Bunce was walking to Mi 
Potts’ house. When she got there M 
Botsworth’s figure appeared in the doorw 
behind Maisie’s. if 
“Hello, there, Fatty! Come on in with} 
old folks!” he called out genially. “ 
thought we’d have a little game of i 
handed rummy. Or don’t you Baptists 2 
that?” 
‘“‘Why, we’re not so behind the time 
all that,” Miss Potts said. ““You’ve got 
wrong idea about the Baptists, Mr. Bo 
worth. Gambling, they don’t like that, bi 
game of rummy’s all right.” 4 
Mr. Botsworth winked at Mrs. Bunce. ° 
little stake makes the game exciting, B 
just as you say, girls. Just as you say. | 
tell you—how about putting up that ex 
fruitcake you got out there on the she 
Winner takes the fruitcake home. 
wouldn’t call that gambling, would 
girls?” 


(Continued on Page 82) ~ 
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QUICK—EASY! 
Sell Newest Greeting Cards 
For Christmas & All Occasions 
To Friends 


Everybody is eager to 
select from over 100 
super values—and you 
\ make up to 50¢ profit 
\ per $1.00 box! No ex- 
perience needed. 
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show samples. Gor- 
geous Floral, Religious, 
Tree Ornament ecards, 
colorful Gift Wrap En- 
sembles, novel Gifts, 
Children’s 
Books, exclusive items 
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sell themselves. Special 
money-saving offers. 
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. easiest money I 
ever earned.””— Mrs. 
WP. W hetsell, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
Have club members 
sell. Prompt service. 
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coupon at once for 
FREE sample port- 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

Miss Potts flushed and said, 
have the fruitcake and welcome.” 

“No, no. Just want the fun of trying to 
get it.” 

“T guess there wouldn’t be any harm in 
that, would there, Leora?” Miss Potts 
asked. 

“T don’t see as it makes any difference 
one way or the other,’”’ Mrs. Bunce said. 
She did think it made a little difference, but 
it wasn’t, of course, like playing for money. 

Mrs. Bunce liked to play rummy, and in 
spite of herself enjoyed the game. When it 
was done she found herself in possession of a 
fine fruitcake. 

“You take it home, Ed,” she said. 
make my own cakes.” 

“T’ll bet you can,” Ed said. “But fair’s 
fair, Fatty. It’s yours.” 

So she walked home with the cake under 
her arm. It bothered her. She wanted to 
throw it away, but it was a good cake. 

She sent some cake up for tea next day 
and Anna said, ‘‘ Where did this come from, 
I wonder? Bunce never made it—fruitcake’s 
not her line.”’ 

So when Elizabeth took the tray down she 
said, “‘Anna wondered where the cake came 
from. It was terribly good.” 

A dull red went up Bunce’s face. ‘I won 
it,” she said bluntly. ‘Playing rummy with 
Maisie and Ed Botsworth.”’ 

“Why, Bunce!”’ Elizabeth said, exploding 
with laughter. 

“I don’t see as it’s so funny,” Bunce said. 
“When I was seven years old I signed a 
pledge I wouldn’t ever dance or drink or 
gamble. I never broke it till now. You can 
have fun over a game without getting some- 
thing for it.” 

“Yes, but the cake was so good.” 

“That fool, Maisie Potts—at her age,” 
mumbled Bunce, and bustled off. 


“You can 


Belcan 


Elizabeth went back and reported and 


Anna laughed till tears stood in her eyes. 
She managed to have Bunce come up later 
and she said to her, “‘Let your conscience be 
at rest, Bunce. You gave us a wonderful tea 
party today. .. . Don’t tell me Maisie has a 
suitor?” 

“That’s what she has. I should think she’d 
see she was making a fool of herself. She’s 
sixty if she’s a day. And a butcher—he’s just 
looking for a cozy home, that’s all he’s look- 
ing for.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t want to be married to 
him. But Pottsy may see him through other 
eyes—he may be Adonis to her.” 

After Bunce had finally gone, Anna laughed 
again, laughed and laughed and Elizabeth 
with her. 

Anna said, “ You know, Maisie and Bunce 
have always interested me. They’re both as 
sensible as the day is long. Just the same, it’s 
an awful blow to Bunce to have Maisie get- 
ting serious over a man, even if it’s Ed Bots- 
worth.” 

“She’ll have to work out her own salva- 
tion. It’s funny—but it’s sad too,” Elizabeth 
said. Her brown face was suddenly grave. 

¥ 
In the doctor’s old brown house next morn- 
ing Margaret McIntry came into the office 
and said, “Mrs. Daggett’s sick. You’d better 
drop in there as early as you can make it.” 

“Daggett? What’s the matter with her?” 

“T don’t know. But she’s sick. She didn’t 
go to the post office yesterday.” 

“For heaven’s sake!’’ 

“No, I mean it. You must go,’’ Margaret 
said. 

But when he came in at noon he confessed 
he hadn’t been to see Mrs. Daggett. “Look, 
Meg, be your age. I wouldn’t have any excuse 
for stopping there. You can drop in on her 
if you want to.”’ Then he gave her a look that 
was quizzical, but friendly. “Say, I’ve been 
wanting to ask you—are you thinking of 
marrying anyone?” 

Margaret McIntry dropped her fork on 
her plate. She gave a short laugh. ‘Marrying 
anyone? Are you out of your mind?” 

“Then you're not? Good. I’ve been 
prodded toward matrimony myself—with a 
“what would you do if Meg married?’ sort of 
nonsense. You needn’t go into shock. I’m 
not convinced. Nor likely to be.” 


“And who put that bright idea in your 
head? .. . Never mind, don’t tell me. It was 
Anna Suydam. Whom has she picked out for 
you?” 

He laughed. “Her sister Liz. Thank God 
the young woman’s got brains enough not to 
take it seriously.” 

Margaret said, “If you married—which 
you won't, being completely heartless—it 
won’t be anyone like Elizabeth Burke. You 
wouldn’t be that lucky.”’ Then she grinned at 
him forgivingly and said, ‘“‘And never use my 
welfare as an excuse for doing something you 
want to do anyway.” 

“Meg, such penetration of male vanity 
isn’t becoming. You probably ought to 
marry, though what I’d do without you, I 
don’t know. But the truth is you’re a born 
spinster.” 

She sat quite still and stared at him. 

“What’s the matter? Shouldn’t I have 
said that?” 

“No,” she said. ““ You shouldn’t have said 
that. It’s quite in character, though. You 
needn’t worry. I am not going to marry. But 
I am not a born spinster. And you’d better 
get into the office.”’ 

He got up, his face more embarrassed than 
it often was. ‘Look, Meg ——’”’ 
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By Raymond Kresensky 


The groves of maples stretching 
far, 
The miles of purple clover, 
These will be here for you and me 
After your work is over. 


Your country road is always here, 
Leading away to town, 
_ Against the heavy green of fields 
The meadows gold and brown, 


And cornfields laid upon the 
earth— 
But here within your room, 
Set deep upon the lines I write, 
Your favorite flower in bloom. 


“Go on!” 

She cleared the dishes away, washed them, 
then got her coat. But before she had reached 
the door, the bell rang and there were Eliza- 
beth and Johnny on the porch. 

“Oh, you were going somewhere!”’ Eliza- 
beth said. 

“Come in. I’ll put it off a bit. I was wor- 
ried about Mrs. Daggett. She didn’t go by 
with her letter and I wondered if she were 
Sick 

“We could wait for you,” Elizabeth said. 
“Or I’ll tell you—Mrs. Daggett asked me to 
come see her. Suppose I run in for a few 
minutes and leave Johnny here with you?”’ 

“Sound idea,” Margaret said. 

Mrs. Daggett had a good house, plain of 
line but big and dignified, if worn and in 
need of paint. Elizabeth Burke rang the bell 
and there was no answer. She went around to 
the side door and rapped. At once she heard 
that deep, surprisingly cultured voice call: 

““Come in. Whoever you are, come in!” 

She stepped into a room that might once 
have been a library. At least there were 
many shelves crammed with books. But 
there was a couch, too, and on the couch lay 
Mrs. Daggett, drawn and white. 

“Oh, you,” Mrs. Daggett boomed out. 
“T’ve sprained my ankle or broken it maybe. 
Thought nobody was ever going to stop in. 
Want to get hold of McIntry for me? The 
phone’s in the kitchen.” 

Elizabeth called the doctor. He said he’d 
come as soon as he could. 

Elizabeth went back. “He says I’d better 
not do anything till he gets here. Is it very 
painful?” 


Aug 










“Well, I’ve stood it for twenty- four 
I guess I can stand it for another, | 
could swallow a cup of tea if it wouldn 
bother.” 

Elizabeth found tea, made toas 
brought it in. ‘‘That’s not much. We 
you like an egg or something?”’ 

“That'll do for a start, my dear. B 
just in the nick of time. I was hollow ¢ 
my toes.” Then she gave Elizabeth a 
trating look. “Look, girl,’”’ she said, 
you do something for me? Over on tha 
you'll see two envelopes, and there’s s 
in a little bowl. If you’ll bring me thos 
envelopes, I’ll be grateful.’’ Her sharp 
eyes never left Elizabeth’s face. | 

Elizabeth walked to the desk and the 
two envelopes were. She couldn’t help 
the face of them, though she willed 
not to look. Elizabeth got the gs 
brought all over to Mrs. Daggett. 























































| 
Tue old woman affixed stamps to bot 
velopes, put one envelope inside the ¢ 
Then she said quietly, “I suppose yo 
that address?” 

Elizabeth said, ‘Yes, Mrs. Daggett. 

“T think you’re a young woman whi 
keep quiet on things that are none o 
business.”” 

“T hope so.” 

“T hope so too. . . . Will you bring 
paper and writing things over where 
get my hands on them? I think I’m goi 
be laid up a bit.’”” When Elizabeth had f] 
paper and pen, Mrs. Daggett said 
down. I don’t think I make mistakes 4] 
folks very often. That’s my grandson} 
he’s in prison. He’s been there four years 
he’ll be out soon. I don’t want everybo#! 
this town knowing where he’s been. le 
right and he’s going to have a chance if} 
manage it. You see, girl, I didn’t do rig] 
my boy. He married a bad woman, a 
bad woman, and I quarreled with hin m, 
never were friends afterward. But thi 
this boy and I think he’s all right. He’ 
that woman for a mother and he got 
trouble. He took a car and had an aceilj 
and killed a man. It sobered him up afij 
wrote to me. I want that boy here andI 
him to get a decent start. I write to him! 
day and I don’t want him to miss my let} 
I send them by Sarah Horne—an old f 
If you’d mail a letter for me every di 
I get on my feet again, I’ll be grateful 

Elizabeth didn’t know how she was 
to manage that. But she said, “ 
course I will.” 

McIntry came in with his bag, grunte 
a surprised, ‘‘ What are you doing here?” 
went at once to Mrs. Daggett. “‘ Well 
see what you’ve been doing to yourself 
said. “‘That’s a nice one! How’d you de 

“Fell off a chair.” | 

_ “We'd better get you over to the hosph 
Don’t think it’s broken, but we’d better 
an X ray.” 

“Tt’s not broken. You ask Jennie 
to come over here and wait on me. I’ 
going to any hospital.”” _ 

“You are if I say so.” In the end hi 
Jennie Leavitt, fixed Mrs. Daggett 
best he could, let her have her own wa 


It was the next day that Peggy Jone 
Anna about the kindergarten Corinne 
was going to open. ‘‘I’m sending Su 
Peggy said, “and I wondered about Jol 
Thirty a month, she’ll charge.” 

After Peggy had gone Anna said, “I 
der if I ought to consider it. Adrian’s hi 
much expense.” 

“T think it would be money well sp 
Elizabeth said. “‘Good heavens, I'll t 
cut to pay for it. Or let it be a present 
me.” 

Anna said soberly, ‘“‘Yes, it might 
good idea to have him go. And I'll ev 
you pay for it for now, darling. I'll gi 
an IOU for it, though. There’s no ft 
Adrian can’t pay for it, only right now, 
all the hospital bills and everything 

“T’d like to,” Elizabeth said. “And 
out any I O U’s.” 

Elizabeth told Anna about Mrs. Dz 
and Anna’s eyes brightened. ‘‘Oh, 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
that may slow me up on my detective work! 
Bunce always has soup going, I suppose 
you'd better také her some.” 

So that day was taken care of by the tak- 
ing of the soup. 

Anna said to her before she went on her 
errand, “You might feel around a bit—make 
her aware that friends ought to have some- 
one to notify in case of accident!” 

“No, I don’t think I could do that,” 
Elizabeth told her. 

Then Anna said, “I know—just offer to 
mail her letters for her!”’ 

At Mrs. Daggett’s, Elizabeth sat down by 
the couch. Jennie Leavitt was working nois- 
ily in the kitchen, whistling as she worked. 

“Mrs. Daggett,” Elizabeth said, ‘about 
the letters—Anna asked me to ask you if I 
could mail them.” 

Mrs. Daggett’s black eyes sought Eliza- 
beth’s face. ‘‘ Warning me, eh? Show them to 
her if you like. I’ve known Sarah Horne for 
fifty years. I knew I liked you, girl. You’re 
responsible. It’s not so common.”’ 

And that night Elizabeth said steadily to 
Anna, “ There’s no secret really. They’re just 
to an old friend of hers called Sarah Horne. I 
told her I’d mail them till she was on her feet 


again.” 
“Letters every single day to an old friend?” 
Anna said doubtfully. “‘ What a friendship!”’ 


Elizabeth took Johnny to kindergarten his 
first day. When she saw his sharp face against 
the blue of Corinne Lemon’s dress, saw his 
passivity beside the excitement and giggles 
of the other children, she suddenly regretted 
bringing him, and when she finally walked 
away she felt guilty. And yet wouldn’t it 
really be good for him? 

There were friends in that afternoon and 
Mrs. Suydam came down and said she would 
go for Johnny. 

“Oh, would you, Cornelia?”’ Anna said. 
“We're right in the middle of a rubber.”’ 

Elizabeth put her cards down and said, ‘“‘I 
think he’ll be expecting me, Anna.” 

“Oh, sit still, Liz. Cornelia’ll like the 
walk.” 

When Cornelia came in, Elizabeth looked 
up anxiously and Anna said, ‘‘ Well, he seems 
to have survived.” 

Mrs. Suydam said, “Yes. I think it will 
work out very well.” 

At the supper table Adrian said, ‘“ Well, 
our big schoolboy! How did it go, kid?” 

“All right,’’ Johnny said. Then he lifted 
those large, knowing eyes. ‘‘Miss Lemon let 
me read a story to the whole class.” 

“She did? What do you know about that!” 
Adrian said. ‘‘I thought reading came in the 
first grade. Didn’t you have any games?”’ 

“Kind of. In a circle.” 

When Liz tucked him in bed, he said, “I 
read a story to the whole class.” 

“Yes, you told us. That was fun.” 

“They all listened to me.” 

Elizabeth frowned a little, then said, ‘‘Of 
course. You always listen.when somebody 
reads.” 


Wuen she went into Anna, she said, “‘He’s 
terribly proud of having read to the whole 
class. Does that mean a lust for power, I 
wonder? Or maybe he’s just compensating 
himself for having no power at home.” 

“No power?” Anna said almost sharply. 
“T don’t know what you mean by that, Liz. 
No one’s ever tried to hold him down.” 

Elizabeth remembered Adrian’s shutting 
off the account of the fair on her first night, 
but she didn’t say anything. 

Mrs. Suydam came into the room and 
Annasaid, “ Look, Cornelia, do youremember 
a Sarah Horne who used to live here?”’ 

“Of course,’”’ Mrs. Suydam said. 
moved to California.” 

“Were she and Mrs. 
friends?” 

“T don’t know. Why do you wonder about 
her?” 

“Daggett sends her a letter every single 
day. Doesn’t that seem odd?” 

“Tt does, rather.” 

And the next day Anna asked Bunce, “Do 
you remember Sarah Horne, the doctor’s 
wife, Mrs. Bunce?”’ 


“She 


Daggett great 


- an interesting but not unselfish man— 
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r 
ae! should say so!.She was xia 
Horne was.’ 

“Were she and Mrs. 
friends?” 

“Not that*I ever knew of.” 

So that day when Elizabeth we: 
Daggett’s and got the letter, sh 
slowly to the-post office, having the 
that Anna could see her going, see t 
the frail outer covering of the letter 
hand. 

On Friday, Elizabeth walked towa 
old brown house and found herself 
with Margaret. It was snowing outsid 
tle big flakes coming almost singly pa 
window. Inside it was warm and brigl) 
the snow outside emphasized the wa 
gave them a snug, happy feeling that 
into their talk, 


Dagg ett 


Tuen the doctor’s daughter gave al 
sardonic spurt of laughter and said, “| 
Anna’s trying matchmaking!” 

Elizabeth laughed too. ‘Have no fe; 
won’t come off.” 

“T should hope not, though I’d tur 
over to someone willingly enough. N 
you, though. I warn you, he’s begun t¢ 
it seriously.” 

Elizabeth sobered and said, “The | 
part is, it could happen. I mean, A 
make it happen. No matter wheth 
wanted it or not. I don’t have mucy CO 
when it comes to Anna.”’ 

“You look as if you nad some spu 
your own,” Margaret McIntry said. 
it.”” Then her face took on a look of ag 
lack courage too,’’ she said. “You 
was engaged to Adrian once.’ ; 

Elizabeth looked up with astonishi 
“To Adrian?” 

“Yes. My mother died—it didn’t see 
time. There was my father to looleiy 
Then he met Anna. But if I’d had t ae 
age, I would have married him and I c 
father struggle as best he could. He) y 
fee managed. He didn’t, I mus 
even know I was engaged, but I do’ 
would have mattered had he know 


him, but I know him... . I’ve never | 
tioned this before and I won’t agair 
Anna and Adrian and Johnny are not 
to whom I am indifferent and it is 
that I don’t see them too much.” 

“Adrian,” Elizabeth said in a wi 
“How strange. . . . Don’t other 
know?” 

“T doubt it. We went around toge 
but it had just happened when mother 
No, I don’t think so.” « 

Elizabeth stood up. “I must meet Joh 1 
she said. Then she said, confused, trou 
“That’s why you love J ohnny so.’ 

“Partly,”’ Margaret said. “‘Let’s nots 
of it again. I don’t know why I told y; 
it came to me that I must.” 

“T feel sad,’”’ Elizabeth said childishh) 

“You needn’t. It’s all right.” 

She walked in the snow, and the sac 
wouldn’t go away. The wrong peop! 
ways the wrong people loving each oth 
many people being hurt by love. So m 
many people. And I’m tied more, she 
meaning the town felt ever closer t 
meaning that through knowledge sh 
bound to these people, meaning the 
room across from Lollie was growing 
mer, more unattainable, meaning the 
was losing the vision of herself getting 
from Lakeville, being just Elizabeth 
again. 


| 


Adrian said at breakfast, ‘‘ The la 
for skating at last. Johnny, maybe Av 
could take you down to try you 
skates.” 

“T’m afraid I didn’t bring my sk 
Elizabeth said. 

“Anna has some around somewhert 

“They’re hanging in the close 
Bunce said. 

There was an instant when hate ca 
in waves from Mrs. Bunce and from 
too, for anyone who should dare 
Anna’s skates, but Elizabeth said, 
about it, Johnny? Shall, we try it?” 

“All right,” Johnny said. 
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Neet® Cream Hair Remover. It 
works deeper than a razor, be- 
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The day was cold and dry and still, a per- 
fect day for skating. Johnny carried his 
double-runner skates over his shoulder in 
comical imitation of Elizabeth. There were 
other children on the lake and quite a few 
high-school youngsters. Johnny sat on an 
old box and Elizabeth fastened on the new 
skates. 

Huxley Reals skated up. ‘Hello, there. 
Want any help?”’ 

“No,” Johnny said. 

I do. I need help, Elizabeth thought. I don’t 
want to see you or think about you. She looked 
up with a grin and said, “That was final, 
wasn’t it? What’s the matter with the boat 
business today? Is there a holiday?” 

“Matter of fact, there is. We just finished 
off an order, and Adrian decided to close 
down till Monday. . . . Come on, Johnny. 
Skate with me while Aunt Liz gets her 
skates on.” 

Johnny’s face set in obstinate lines, but 
Elizabeth said, “All right, Johnny. I'll be 
ready in a minute.” 

He was good with Johnny, taking falling 
down as part of the fun, praising Johnny 
when praise was due, acting as if he were 
enjoying himself. Elizabeth’s skates were on 
and she stood up, moved toward them, with 
that joyous feeling she always had on the ice. 

“All right. I'll take over,” she said. Huxley 
Reals skated away and his red _ pull-over 
made a spot of color, vanishing up the lake. 

It didn’t take Johnny long to learn to 
stand alone and presently they were moving 
together, Johnny’s small hands firmly in Eliz- 
abeth’s. They laughed and were almost gay. 

“Tcando it! Ican doit!” Johnny said once. 

“Of course you can do 
it,” Elizabeth told him. 

They saw Corinne 





“But you always go! -Don’t you feel 
good?” 

“T feel all right,’’ Bunce said. 

Elizabeth had to leave it at that. When 
she went upstairs she said to Anna, “ Bunce 
didn’t go to church. I wonder what’s the 
matter.” 

Anna said, “I wonder! It’s Potts. She’s 
had a quarrel with Potts!’’ Then she told 
Adrian all about the romance between Potts 
and Ed Botsworth. 

Right after dinner, Huxley Reals ap- 
peared. When Elizabeth went to bring the 
tray Anna was telling him about Bunce and 
Potts. 

“Pottsy? It’s incredible!”’ he said. “Not 
an ounce of romance in her.” 

“But it’s true. They’re courting!”” Anna 
said. 


THen Huxley stirred, stood up. “But I 
haven’t come acalling,” he said. “I'll do that 
around teatime, if I may. I came to borrow 
Johnny and your sister for an hour or so. 
For skating.” 

Elizabeth said quickly, “Sorry. Not me. 
But Johnny’d love it.” 

“No, I want you, too,” Huxley said. 
“You don’t mind, do you, Anna? Not with 
Adrian home?” 

“Of course not,’’ Anna said. “Run along!” 

In the street, Huxley Reals said, “I man- 
aged that pretty well, didn’t I?” 

“Amazingly well,’ Elizabeth said dryly. 

“T thought so. It’s part of a course of 
treatments.” 

“Tt would have been more efficacious had 
you taken Meg or. . . Charlotte Wayne.” 

“Well, one has to start 
somewhere. You were close 
at hand. The idea wasn’t 


Lemon skating toward Bae ee ene my to make her mind, how- 
them sandsto. Elizabeth's? Gg ee ee CePrats Mis ever” a 
When there’s too much 


“What was it, then?” 





surprise Johnny called out, 
“Look, Miss Lemon! I 
can skate!”’ 
MissLemonstopped and 
said, ‘‘ Well, that’s wonder- 
ful, Johnny!’ She gave 


money and not enough pie 
a la mode, that’s inflation. 
When there’s too much pie 
a la mode an’ not enough 
money, that’s deflation. When 
there’s plenty of both, you 


Elizabeth asked. 

They had come to the 
street going down to the 
lake and could see the ice 
thronged with skaters. All 















C. SCHWER CO., 37D Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 


Elizabeth a look of—what 
wasit, respect ?—then said, 
“How about having a try 
with me, Johnny?” He 
went willingly with Corinne Lemon, and 
Elizabeth was left standing alone there in 
the bright day. 

“All right, Elizabeth—let’s go!”” Huxley 
Reals said. He took her hands and they were 
off. ‘“ You skate awfully well.” 

“T’ve skated all my life. . 
leave Johnny alone.”’ 

“He’s having a wonderful time with Co- 
rinne. . . . The only time I feel I could take 
the world by the tail and swing it is when I’m 
skating.” 

“Don’t talk,”’ she said. 

He stopped talking and they swept up the 
lake, clear to the plant, then turned and 
came back to Johnny without a word. 

She said, ‘“‘Well, Johnny, we’d better get 
home for lunch.”’ 

So they took their skates off and went 
home. Johnny even waved a good-by to 
Corinne Lemon, put his skates over his 
shoulder proudly. 

“That was fun,” Elizabeth said. ‘‘ You did 
awfully well for the very first time.” 

“T could probably do it on skates like 
yours,” Johnny said. “I can balance the 
best of anybody in the world.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Well, I can.” 


.. I mustn’t 


Aprian asked them at lunch, “How did 
you make out, son?” 

“He thinks he’s Sonja Henie already,” 
Elizabeth said. “Don’t ask him.” 

“T skated with Miss Lemon,” Johnny 
said. “I didn’t fall down, either.” 

“Good for you!” 

The next morning after Mrs. Suydam had 
gone off to church, Elizabeth heard someone 
moving about downstairs. She went down 
and found Bunce frosting a cake in the 
kitchen. 

“Why, Bunce, why aren’t you at church?” 

Mrs. Bunce did not look up as she said, 
“T just thought I wouldn’t go today.” 


got indigestion.’ 





. 


IV IROREN, the town seemed out. 


“T see Miss Lemon!” 
Johnny. said excitedly. , 

“Good!’’ Huxley said. 

They got their skates on, took turns skat- 
ing with Johnny. At last Huxley said, “I 
wonder if Miss Lemon wouldn’t like to take 
over for a few minutes? . . . Oh, Corinne!”’ 

He managed that amazingly well, too, and 
they went swinging up the ice toward the 
plant. 

“Don’t say, ‘Don’t talk!’ now,” he said. 
“Because I’m going to talk. I’m going to tell 
you what the idea is.” 

“You needn't.” 

“But I’m going to. Because you’re respon- 
sible. It wasn’t your calling me a fool, either, 
if that’s what you’re thinking of. It was that 
‘Don’t call me Aunt Liz,’ business.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“T think you do. I just don’t want to lose 
my own identity—and I was close to it.” 

She said helplessly, ‘I don’t know whether 
it’s important. I used to think so, but I don’t 
know any more. Maybe it’s all there is to 
it—we’re made to give ourselves away. I 
just don’t know any more.” 

“No. That’s not the way it is,” he said 
almost angrily. ‘Don’t start mixing me up 
again. I’m not against giving—only against 
giving the entire self. When you said ‘Don’t 
call me Aunt Liz,’ I had the feeling that I 
knew something important suddenly. Not 
only about you, but about myself as well. 
Take this skating—when I put on skates 
yesterday for the first time, it seemed like a 
betrayal. A wicked, cruel betrayal. But I 
said, ‘I’ve got to do this—if I’m to stay 
Huxley Reals, I’ve got to do this.’” 

“Tet’s go back,”’ Elizabeth said. They 
skated halfway in silence, then Elizabeth 
said, ‘‘I do understand. But I don’t know the 
answers. I’m mixed up too. I keep paying 
rent for my room in town—so I do under- 
stand. Yet there seem times when I think 
that it’s only a silly kind of pride that makes 
you want to keep part of yourself away. I 
didn’t do anything special—just lived in a 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Corners are preshaped to fit and cling. A deep 
tuck-under anchors all four sides to the mattress. | 
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it won't wrinkle, can’t pull out! | 


Cetest thing you can sleep on, short of ice, 
A Paciric Conrour SuHeet! Your tossing 
and turning won't wrinkle its restful smooth- 
ness, can’t budge its firmly held corners. It’s 
a cool delight every hour of the night. 

And a time-saver! Come morning, the 
bottom sheet is neat as the night before—so 
when you get up your bed is half made! 

Summer-ize all the beds in your home with 
Pacific Contour Sheets. Specially cut and 
taped corners fit your mattress as if tailor- 
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holds all four sides ripple-free. 

Pacific Contour Sheets launder easily, and 
they stretch so smoothly over the mattress, 
ironing is optional. Won’t shrink after wash- 
ing because theyre Sanforized’. 
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muslin in standard double, twin and crib sizes 
that adjust easily to slight variations in mat- 
tress thickness. Ask for Contours at your 
favorite sheet counter or send for folder and 
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little room and went to a dull joo day 
f) day. Life wasn’t half as exciting as 
¢ ... It isn’t that I don’t think about 
jt just don’t know the answers.” 

| see,” he said quietly. “Well, Johnny, I 
Jou don’t even need any help any more. 
"re learning faster than I did.” 
2 gave Elizabeth an odd smile that said 
ic ny was one of the ones who liked to be 
1 1eir own, too, apart, self-sufficient. Then, 
f Johnny had exhibited his prowess for a 
¢ minutes more, they took off their skates 
7 went home. 

rangely, there was no one in and Adrian 
y reading to Anna. Anna wasn’t up, but 
/ bolstered up in bed. She looked tired, 
S/abeth saw at once. Adrian put the book 
in and said, “Let’s have a drink down- 
fs, Hux—Anna wants to skip tea.” 
}) they went downstairs and had coffee 
cake. And to Elizabeth’s amazement 
amy came and sat on the arm of Huxley’s 
r and even ate some cake with them. 
ian and Huxley talked of some plant 
ess and Adrian was friendly enough, 
still Elizabeth was glad when Huxley 
ts 
I’m worried about Anna,” Adrian said. 
| have the doctor look in tomorrow.” 
drian?”’ x 
le looked around half impatiently. 
Adrian, I think it tired her to think of us 
!-ing. She used to love it so. Be honest— 
«me if you think it’s cruel that we do 
igs like that. It seems cruel—and yet, life 
{is have to move along.” 
/ esat down, leaned forward with his head 
rus hands. He was a good-looking man, 
| his body looked inexpressibly weary. 
Oh, I don’t know, Liz,’”’ he said at last, 
king up. “She especially wanted you to 
“But that may have been it. I don’t always 
(iw what’s the right, the kind thing to 
|... We’ve just got this big Government 
yer—it’s going to be a lot of overtime work 
rst. Even that seems wrong—that I have 
(give time to the Government, I mean. 
2. as you say, life does have to move along. 
ave to earn a living.” 
Of course.” 
vhe doctor did come in next day. ‘This is 
d fessional,” he said. ‘‘Let’s get you into 
)| and give you a look over.” 
| I’m fine,” Anna said. “I really am.” 
e gave her a thorough checking. 
phe didn’t say much, only once, “I hate 
1 legs’ getting thin. I was proud of my 
Jtty legs.” 
Liz massage them?”’ 
Yes. But they’re getting very thin.” 
You're all right,” the doctor said. 
ian’s a fussbudget. Want to get up 
ain?” 
feu get up later. Sit down—are you in a 


“Tye got a dozen calls to make. Take care 
y girl here. Don’t let her think she’s got 
strength of Samson!” He patted Anna’s 
tn hand, went away. 





















The next day Mrs. Daggett went past, 
sng a stick and hobbling, but making her 
=n way to the post office. Anna saw her and 
sd, “Well, your errand days are over, 
uw... Such a funny old witch—I worry 
ay at her mystery all the time.” 

'Oh, let her go, Anna. It’s her business,” 
izabeth said. 

I know. But I feel as if I have to know.” 


HEN Johnny came home from school 
at day—Mrs. Suydam was going for him 
sry day now—he rushed up the stairs and 
ed out, “Aunt Liz!”’ 

‘Tm in here,” Elizabeth said. 

me came to the door and said, “I made the 
st clay thing of all and Miss Lemon showed 
0 the mothers!” , 

Elizabeth felt her heart pounding, but she 
d only, “Johnny, you're getting as proud 
a peacock. What did you make?”’ 

“T made a cat. It leoked just like a cat,” 
said. There was something so triumphant 
out his voice, something abnormally tri- 
phant. Why didn’t Anna speak, give him 
me word of praise or even of censure for 
asting? But Anna said nothing. 
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“Well, good for you! Bring it home and 
show it to us. There’s some cinnamon toast 


left—want a piece?” 


He took two steps into the room, held out 
a hand for the toast. It was like luring a bird 
closer with crumbs. But then Mrs. Suydam 


called from down the hall, and he was off. 


They heard him scrambling up the stairs 


to his grandmother’s rooms. 

“School’s really doing a lot for him,” Eliz- 
abeth said, but her throat felt dry from the 
drama of the brief event. “He’s getting 
bold—and he needs to be bold, even if he 
overdoes it for a bit. I’d rather have that 
than silence.” 

“T suppose so. I don’t like it, though. But 
I don’t seem to have much influence over 
him.” 

“He'll be all right. I really do think so, 
Anna. He’s waking up.” 


The middle of that week, Anna had a 
caller, a Mrs. Tye, who was a great gossip. 
After she had gone Anna looked excited and 
said, “Know what I’ve discovered? Mrs. 


NEXT MONTH 


“Most young Americans here in 
West China are gambling with their 
lives; they don’t see a future, and I 
have no right to plan for one either.” 


RUCK DRIVER Stephen Pur- 

cell was one of the curious as- 
sortment of people who came to 
visit Jane Breasted, Quaker mis- 
sionary in China during the War of 
Resistance to Japan. There were 
Li, the Japanese spy, trying to use 
Jane as a cover-up for his activi- 
ties; Daisy Fairchild, OSS em- 
ployee, admired by all the Amer- 
ican officers in Chungking; Major 
Trent, who began reading the 
Bible and Shakespeare at Jane’s 
insistence; Willow, Communist ref- 
ugee and Jane’s former student. To 
these people, and many others who 
came to her for help, Jane, though 
mortally ill herself, gave a sense of 
peace and hope. Grace Boynton 
tells the story in 


RIVER GARDEN OF 
PURE REPOSE 


Comp lete in the September JouRNAL 





Daggett has a grandson! That boy of hers 
who died—who was such a no-good man and 
married that awful woman—well, they hada 
boy. Mrs. Tye knows it for a fact. Maybe 
Sarah Horne knows him and keeps tabs on 
him for Daggett. Do you suppose it could 
be?” 

“Oh, leave her alone!”’ Elizabeth said. 
““What does it matter?” 

“It matters to me. I can’t have things 
dangling like that. Does it seem snoopy, 
Liz? It’s like a book, really. Only better than 
a book, because you’re one of the characters.” 

There was a sleet storm on Saturday. 
About eleven Anna, watching her busybody, 
saw Mrs. Daggett coming slowly down the 
street, using her stick still. 

“Call her in, Liz!’’ Anna said. 

Elizabeth was cutting off some faded flow- 
ers. She hesitated. ‘‘No, not now, Anna.” 

Anna looked around at her, astonished. 
“Yes, right now—run! I really do want to 
see her.” 

“Then don’t quiz her,’’ Elizabeth said. 

“Silly! I like the old caterpillar!” 

Elizabeth went slowly down the stairs. 
She hoped Mrs. Daggett had gone by and 
couldn’t hear her if she called, but Mrs. Dag- 
gett was just by the steps as she opened the 
door. ‘Anna says you ought to stop in and 
see her,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Daggett peered up at her. ‘Well, I 
could on my way back,” she said. 

“The stairs are pretty steep,” Elizabeth 
said. ‘‘Maybe you ought not to be climbing 
them.” 


“T can manage,” Mrs. Daggett said, and 
went on. 
She couldn’t stop it, felt the morning movy- 
ing toward disaster, toward pain. 
Mrs. Daggett sat in the straight rosewood 
chair and Anna said, “I ought not to have = 
made you climb the stairs with your bad 3 fi Ue 
feet. But I do love to visit with you, Mrs. 
Daggett. Let’s talk about old days in Lake- “~~ 


ville, before I came here. Tell me about 7 (\ 2 
Prather. Was he from Lakeville?” Ate ts ¥, 




















“Born and raised here,” Mrs. Daggett 
said. “And a wild one, to boot. Never thought 
he’d make a minister—but he did.”’ 

“How exciting! He always seemed stiff 
and very much the clergyman to me—and 
here he’s got a past and everything.” 


Ue **« 


BEWARE THE RUG-ABOO! 


AH, HA! THE KIDS HAVE SPILLED CRACKER 
CRUMBS ! BEFORE MOM HAS TIME TO 
VACUUM I'LL PULVERIZE ‘EM AND GRIND 
'EM DEEP INTO HER PRETTY RUG ! 


A past?” Mrs. Daggett said. “I wouldn’t 
say that, any more than any of us have 
pasts.”’ 

“But you said he was wild when he was a 
boy.” 

“Not wilder than many others,” Mrs. 
Daggett said. ‘Don’t make stories where no 
stories are, Anna.” 

Anna spoke then very gently: “I know, I 
can’t help it. I do love people. But you had 
what they called a ‘wild boy,’ too, didn’t 
you? And he turned out all right too. What’s 
his boy like? Is he wild too? He does have a 
boy, doesn’t he? Someone said so.”’ 

Elizabeth was standing. She hadn’t been 
able to sit down since Mrs. Daggett came. 
Now she wished she were sitting, for her 
knees felt weak and she was cold all over. 

Mrs. Daggett acted then as if she hadn’t 
heard Anna. She gathered her gloves and 
stick and said, ‘‘ Well, I’ll have to get along, 
Anna.” She moved toward the door and 
Elizabeth moved to accompany her. Mrs. 
Daggett said coldly, ‘““You needn’t come 
down. I can find my way, thank you.” 

Anna’s brown eyes sparkled as Elizabeth 
turned at the closing of the front door. “I 
was right!” she said. “I was right!” 

Elizabeth walked out and into her own 
room, sat down at the small desk and 
dropped her head against her arms, let scald- 
ing tears flow against her arm. Never, never 
would Mrs. Daggett trust her again—maybe 
she would never trust anyone. Maybe she 
would not now have her boy come here when 
he was released. 

Presently she went to the bathroom and 
washed her eyes, powdered her face to hide 
the tears, but when she went to Anna, Anna 
said at once, ““ What’s the matter, Liz?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“But something is. You’ve been crying.”’ 

“Tt’s nothing,”’ Elizabeth insisted. “I was 
crying for my own sins—and I told you long 
since that my sins were private affairs.” 

Anna leaned her fair head back against the 
chair. She looked so fragile, so beautiful. 
Anna asked suddenly, “You don’t want to 
leave me?”’ 

“Of course not.” 

“T’ve got so used to you, Liz. You seem to 
belong here—and, now I’ll confess, in the be- 
ginning I was afraid you wouldn’t. You used 
to have such bristles—but maybe I like 
bristles better than I used to—anyway, it 
seems as if you’d always been here and it was 
right.” 

“That’s good,” Elizabeth said. 

That night she wrote to Lollie and said 
this was the last money she would be sending. 
Mrs. B. could rent her room any time she 
liked. After the letter was gone, she felt a dif- 
ferent person, committed to this life, with no 
ties elsewhere. Nothing had changed, except 
that the frail tie to another life had been cut, 
and yet she knew she had changed, had given 
up something. 
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Sunday afternoon Huxley Reals came. 
He nearly always dropped in for an hour on 
Sundays. Huxley sat in Adrian’s chair, where 
Adrian himself had so little time to sit. He 
had on a tweed coat and brown slacks and 
his thick brown hair was a little ruffled. A 
collegiate costume, Elizabeth tried to say 
scornfully, but he did not look like a college 
boy. That was what hurt so, that he looked 
so much a man and behaved so like a boy. 

“Tf you don’t need anything, I’ll go get 
Johnny while Mr. Reals is here,’’ she said. 


a 
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“It’s early yet,” Anna said. 
| “A little, but he wasn’t planning to stay 
for supper today.” 

As she was going out the door, Adrian said, 
“Where are you off to?’ 


| “I was going to get Johnny. He’s at the 
doctor’s.” 
“T’'ll come along,” Adrian said briefly. 


| She was startled, but waited and they 
| walked down the steps and up the street to- 
gether. 

“Wanted to get a breath of air,”’ 
“And I see Hux every day and can 
without him on Sundays.” 

“Yes, he’s omnipresent,”’ 
laughing a little. 

“I'd fire him—only it would be for the 
wrong reason and everyone in town would 
laugh and say I was jealous of him. Which 
I’m not. But sometimes I wouldn’t mind 
telling Hux where to get off at.”’ 

*Then why don’t you?” 

“One of those things. . . . Meg needn’t 
think she has to have Johnny every Sun- 
day.” 

“She likes to have him.” 

They came to the doctor’s old house, and 
Adrian went in without ringing. As if he were 
used to that house and opened the door with- 
| out thought. Then he was embarrassed at 

having walked in and said, “I might have 
rung.” 

Margaret was sitting at the table with 
Johnny and they were working on a big jig- 
saw puzzle. “We're used to having people 
walk in,”’ she said. ““How are you, Adrian?”’ 

“I’m fine. Ready to come home, Johnny? 
It’s almost suppertime.”” Then he gave an 
odd look about the room and Elizabeth felt 
she knew exactly his sensations. It was just 

he same, the very same cluttered, homely 
1 as when he had come here years ago. 
ing in it had changed, not even Mar- 


he said. 
get along 





Elizabeth said, 


oe 


room 
Noth 
garet. 

“IT could give you some coffee. We don’t 
hold with tea,”’ Margaret said. 

“No, thanks. We have to get back.” 

And oa were out in the street again, go- 
ing home, Jol anny between them. 

“Have fun?” Adrian asked Johnny. 

“Kind of,’ Johnny said. 

“If you’d come out with an unqualified 
“You bet!’ once, I’d drop over,’’ Adrian said. 
But his voice was kind enough and he held 
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have you been so long? The tea’s cold.”’ 
““Doesn’t matter. I'll have some cold,” 
Adrian said, holding his cup out. “We've 
been calling on Meg. Hux, that’s my chair— 
about let have it for half an 
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he got standing half a head taller 

n Adrian. 

“You only boss me weekdays,’ 

“but you can have your chair.” 
“If you're going to be underfoot all day 
unday, too, I'll boss you then as well,” 

n said. ““Why don’t you get yourself a 

keep, Hux?” 

what are you trying do?” 

“Scare away the source supply of 


up, 





* he said, 
















you can 








ick a quarrel with Hux,” 
Whenever you buy any brush, Hux said 
ask for one with Du Pont nylon bristles > —as nice as 
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face reddened and he said, 


vere. Take anyone. But for good- 
PM om er em tea 2 ae eee 


ved and said, “Have some cold 
—and calm down. What has 


got into you? I’m ashamed of you both.” 
Adrian took the cold toast, looked at it 
with some aa but began to eat it. 


“I'd better be going. Keep 


"Adrian all be seeing you to- 
ne to resign as of 





the room after he 
ed o* ve ee 
qul ite a whil 


> mean to Hux for 
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Anna said. 
mind Huxley’s coming 
Why all that, 


“You certainly were mean,” 
“You don’t really 
here—you know you, don’t. 
then?” 

“IT don’t know. I don’t like to see anyone 
making a fool of himself—Hux has too much 
on the ball for that kind of nonsense. And for 
a minute there, I did see red—not on account 
of you, Anna, but because I wanted my own 
chair.” 

They all began to laugh. 

But it wasn’t altogether funny. It was 
frightening too. It was out of character for 
Adrian, who was always controlled—before 
Anna, at least. Maybe the extra work at the 
plant had put him on edge. 


Tre next day when Johnny came home 
from school he came straight up to Anna’s 
room, the first time he had ever done it since 
Elizabeth came. He walked to Anna’s chair 
and held out his small clay cat that he had 
made in school. “It’s for you,”’ he said. 

Anna set it down on the table before her 
and said, ““That’s very good.” 

It was good, for a five-year-old. It was a 
real cat. 

“Thank you,” Anna said. But there was 
no love in her voice that knew every cadence 
of love. “Thank you very much, Johnny.”’ 

“You're welcome,” Johnny said too po- 
litely and backed out of the room. 

“You know, that is very good indeed,” 
Elizabeth said. “‘And you see, he thinks of 
you more than you realize.” 

“Yes, he must,” Anna said. 

A half hour later, when she was reading, 
she suddenly put her book down on the table, 
pushing it against the cat so that it tumbled 
off to the floor. 

“Oh, how dreadful!’’ Elizabeth cried and 
ran to pick up the cat. Its perky ears were 
squashed flat and its tail was off. She tried 
to squeeze it back into shape. “There, it’s 
almost right,”’ she said. “It would have been 


horrible to have something happen to 
Johnny’s present!” 
“Horrible indeed,’’ Anna said, but her 


voice did not sound like Anna’s voice. 
On Friday, Elizabeth suddenly made up | 
her mind to go to see Mrs. Daggett. She 


went around to the side door and knocked. 
Mrs. Daggett’s voice came clearly, ““Come 
in!’’ But when Elizabeth stepped inside, her 
heart pounding uncomfortably, Mrs. Dag- 





gett looked at her and Elizabeth knew she | 


was done with her. 

“Mrs. Daggett, I wanted to tell you 
she began. 

“You need tell me nothing,’”’ Mrs. Dag- 
gett said. “There is nothing to tell.” 

“But there is. I didn’t ——” 

““Please go, Miss Burke.” 

There was such finality in her voice that 
Elizabeth turned to the door obediently. 
Then she whirled around. “You’ve got to 
listen to me, Mrs. Daggett. I didn’t tell 
Anna. | didn’t.” 

But those old dark eyes looked at her un- 


” 





moved. She went out of the house and home- 
ward. 

In her room she tried to write a letter 
to Mrs. Daggett, but everything she said 
seemed wrong. She had to accuse Anna to 
free herself. She put the letter away. She | 
would try again. Some friend of Anna’s was 
there—it sounded like Juliet’s voice—and 


she was reading poetry to Anna. Elizabeth 
got up, put on her things again and went to 
see Meg MclIntry. 


But Meg was not alone. Huxley Reals sat | 
smoking a pipe, looking very | 
to think 


by the window 
much at home. 
of some brief 

“Oh, come in! 

And Huxley grinned and said, 
come in, Aunt Liz.” 

So there she was with them, saying, 
do have banker’s hours, don’t you?” 

“More or less.” 

“Your sister’s at the house.” 

“Indeed! Up to no good, you may be sure. 
What are you doing off duty?”’ 

“It’s my day off. And they weren’t 
ing about you—they were reading poetry. If 
it hadn’t been my day off I’d have liked to | 
stay and listen in.” 


Elizabeth tried fast 
errand, but Margaret said, 


” 


Yes: a 


° 


“You 





talk- | 
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’ hicley said, ‘““Read something to Meg 
ncue. I feel like being soothed.” 
“*n not the soothing kind of reader,” 
Ii) eth said. “But I don’t mind.” 
| < walked over to the bookshelves, reached 


< 
| + most at random and took down The 








je land. She didn’t even like Eliot much, 
buéae sat down in the window seat and 
aL ‘at once to read. Why this? Why this? 
=; going through her mind even as she 
ieeli She sat there with her hair hanging 
»yyc her forehead, bent to the book, and 
ui le the snow fell and the room was warm 
ni luttered and full of friendliness and the 
yng ent began to be beautiful, painfully 
2 iful. She finished at last, sat there, the 
ijo¢ still open in her hands. 
remember Alex reading that,” Mar- 
said. “It didn’t mean a thing to me. 
“Ie strange it seems that now we under- 
ta it very well indeed.” 
. | xley Reals said nothing, just sat there, 
jis 2ad back against the shabby old chair. 
» \ know,” Elizabeth said. “‘Is it just that 
we older—or that the world knows more 
bt wastelands now?” She put the book 
ne sill. “I have to run along now.” 
_ Yon’t go,”” Margaret said. 
t ‘t Elizabeth got up, reached for her 
so.’ Huxley slowly rose. Margaret just 
4tci and let them go. 
» was getting dusky outside and with the 
int falling the world was beautiful, still. 
_ You’re quite a girl, you know, Eliza- 
je.” Huxley said suddenly. 
Vhat called that forth?’’ But her voice 
yqdn’t come out with lightness. 
| Dh, I don’t know. But you always seem 
ohake me take stock—it’s a gift, I ex- 
del . .. Why were you 
0) nhappy when you 
ae in?” 
e didn’t deny her un- 
ayiness. She said, ‘“‘A 
ate matter.” 
en there they were 
ite familiar stone steps. 
\ould you like to come 
fand say hello to Anna?’’ she asked. 
_ No, thanks. Not tonight, Elizabeth.’’ He 
f ured ‘Good night’”’ and was gone. 


a 








nat night, curled up in the chair by 
ita’s bed, Elizabeth looked up and saw the 
it. cat on the very edge of the table. “ Your 
falmost fell off again,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll put 
t 1 the mantel.” 
_ hen she turned from the mantel, Anna’s 
#y were on the cat. Her expression was 
ve strange. But she said only, “Do you 
pv what I heard today? That there was 
30/2 question about Alex’s drowning—some 
‘h ght he did it on purpose. I thought I 
mv Cornelia awfully well, but she never 
) me that.” 
: aybe she doesn’t even know it.”’ 
il think she does. She has always been 
& open about everything with me—that 
s to hurt a little.”’ 
Wut if it’s true, it’s something she 
¢ldn’t want to talk about. Would you?” 
It depends. Not to everybody, maybe. 
we're friends, or I thought we were.” 


es 


Mrs. Suydam coming out of Anna’s 
, With tears running down her face. She 
vied blindly past Elizabeth and toward 
Estairs to her own rooms. 
lizabeth went slowly into Anna’s room. 
hat’s the matter with Mrs. Suydam?” 
Poor darling—she’s been telling me 
fut Alex. It made her cry. She feels re- 
r ible—about Alex, because she tried to 
%suade him to stay in the plant and only 
Fi it part time. But of course he knew that 
ag an artist was a full-time job. Cornelia 
Gw that Mr. Suydam was a sick man— 
ii she loved him. Adrian was too young to 
#e Over... . Well, he gave in and the next 
ning he was drowned.” 
I wish you wouldn’t tell me. I don’t 
int to know,” Elizabeth said. 
Of course you want to know, darling. It’s 
“, isn’t it? But it will be better for her to 
€ got it said.” 
I don’t think it will be better. Because 
it'll be harder for her to be proud and 
=. She depends on that.” 


ewas several days later when Elizabeth 
q 
0 


To do justice and judg- 
ment is more acceptable to 
the Lord than sacrifice. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“But she oughtn’t to—not with me.” 

That night Elizabeth said, “‘Mrs. Suydam 
came down and got a tray. She didn’t eat 
with us.” 

“Poor Cornelia. Well, she’ll have a low 
day and then she'll feel better.”’ 

And the next day Mrs. Suydam did appear 
and was her usual, remote, polite self. But 
she looked older to Elizabeth, broken some- 
where, not to be mended. 

On Friday of that week, Bunce called Liz 
to the phone. “For me?” Elizabeth said in 
surprise. 

She went down the stairs and lifted the 
receiver. It was Huxley Reals, and at the 
sound of his voice she gripped the receiver 
and turned her face away from Bunce. 

“Elizabeth? Look, will you do something 
for me?”’ 

“What is it?”’ 

“It’s your day off, isn’t it?” 

Yes. 

“Then about four-thirty, walk down the 
lake road, will you? I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

“Couldn’t you come here?” 

To her surprise he chuckled. ‘“‘Now, Aunt 
Liz!” he said. “I’m not in favor at the mo- 
ment. Come, will you?”’ 

“T'll see,” she said, and hung up. 


Sue said she wouldn’t go. He just wanted 
a wailing post and she wouldn’t be it. But 
she went, a few minutes late, walked down to 
the lake road and saw him coming at once. 
He is not, she told herself helplessly, the kind 
of man I should love. I should love someone 
steady and quiet, with no grace that shows on 
the outside. That man in the bookstore—that is 
the kind of man for me. It 
hurts to love a man like 
Huxley Reals, for heis from 
another world and it’s not 
my world and never can be. 

“Hello, Elizabeth.”” He 
took her arm and turned 
her about and they walked 
a few steps in silence. 

“What did you want?”’ she asked at last. 

“TI don’t exactly know,” he told her. 
“But I’ve come on something I can’t cope 
with. It’s Pottsy.” 


—PROVERBS 21:3. 


““Miss Potts ?”’ 
“Yes. She more or less brought me up 
and I’m fond of her.... When Anna told me 


about her and Ed Botsworth, it seemed funny 
and yet sad. Potts has never had an admirer 
in all these years, not that I know of. Well, 
last night I met Ed going home from his 
shop and I said, ‘Ed, I hear you’re court- 
ing my Pottsy.’ Elizabeth, he isn’t courting 
Pottsy at all—it’s Bunce. Seems he liked her 
way back when they went to school together. 
Finally found out she spent her Thursday 
evenings with Pottsy and got invited there 
so he could see her. He was terribly embar- 
rassed, but forthright enough too—and con- 
cerned if he’d given Pottsy the wrong idea.... 
That’s the story.” 

“How awful.” 

“Tt’s been on my mind all day. Could you 
tell Bunce?”’ 

“‘T don’t think so. No, I don’t think I could 
tell Bunce that, any more than you could tell 
Pottsy.”’ 

He was silent. Then he said, ‘‘It would be 
easier to tell her than Pottsy. Because she’s 
the gainer.” 

“She won’t look at it that way. Why did 
you tell me?”’ 

“T had to have some help in it and you 
were the only one I knew who wouldn’t laugh 
at it. Will you try to break it to Bunce?”’ 

“T’ll try. But I don’t know whether I can. 
Or whether I should. Affairs of the heart 
ought to be let alone. I’m afraid to interfere, 
and that’s the truth.” 

“Well, I’ve told you. I feel better, any- 
way. At least Ed understands there’s been a 
mistake. He ought to have seen it in the be- 
ginning. ... / All right, we'll just wait.” 

They came to the corner of Main Street 
and Elizabeth said, ‘‘Don’t walk home with 
me. .. . Thanks for telling me.” 

“Nonsense, Why shouldn’t I walk home 
with you?” He kept by her side till they 
reached the house. ‘‘ You’re a comfort any- 
way,” he said then. “I don’t just know 
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why—you certainly don’t help a fellow 
much—but you’re a comfort.” 

He swung off into the dusk and she went 
slowly into the housé. 

In the morning, while Anna was reading 
her mail, Juliet dropped in. She had been to 
a party the night before and seemed to have 
come to tell Anna all about it. Then she 
smiled at Liz and said, ‘‘What were you do- 
ing wandering by the lake yesterday with 
my brother, Liz?” 

It came too suddenly. She knew she had 
not turned quickly enough to hide panic in 
her eyes. “Oh, I was out walking and ran 
into him,” she said. “‘He walked me home. 
But don’t get romantic notions about me 
and your brother, Juliet.” 

Juliet laughed and said, ‘‘ Well, I can try, 
can’t I?” 

Anna said, “What did Jen wear to the 
party? Did she get the black number?” 

Then Mrs. Suydam came back with Johnny 
and presently Juliet went away. But Anna 
said nothing about Elizabeth’s meeting Hux- 
ley Reals by the lake. 

Nothing seemed to happen for a week. 
Anna seemed just the same. It was only 
that guilt made Elizabeth feel she was 
being punished. Anna even gave her a velvet 
dress of that tawny shade of bronze chrys- 
anthemums. “I don’t know where I’d wear 
it,’’ Elizabeth said, ‘but it’s beautiful.”’ Mrs. 
Suydam shortened the dress a little, put a 
few more fine pin tucks in the shoulders. 

When Sunday came around again, Mar- 
garet McIntry called up and asked Elizabeth 
to supper. 

Anna said, “‘Oh, you can wear the velvet 
dress!” 

It was, Elizabeth admitted, guilt that 
made her submit, put on the dress, when she 
wanted not to. She went to the doctor’s 
house and Margaret said, ““Why, you look 
beautiful! If you weren’t so dressed up, I’d 
ask you to come out in the kitchen while 
I make the salad.” 

Elizabeth laughed and went out to the 
kitchen, perched on a high stool: 

“What’s been happening?’ Margaret 
asked, her hands busy over the salad bowl. 

“Happening? Not much. Or not that 
shows on the outside.” 

“It’s a good thing the inside doesn’t 
show,’’ Margaret said. 

Elizabeth looked up at the long, plain face 
and thought, She has great dignity—great 
courage. How I like her! 

Margaret put her knife down, then said 
seriously, ““In a moment of weakness, I told 
you how things were with me. I want to ask 
something of you—don’t let Adrian come 
here again.” 

“Again?”’ 

‘““He was here last Sunday and again Fri- 
day night. Why is he so tired, Liz?”’ 

“He has this extra work at the plant—but 
it isn’t only that. He—he’s been through so 
much this year.” 

“T know. But he has always been enor- 
mously strong. He came in like a man walk- 
ing in his sleep and sat down and said, 
“Don’t talk, Meg—I just want to rest a 
minute.’ And he didn’t talk. He just sat 
there and rested. But you see ——’” 

“T see. No one could take that.” 


Marcaret picked up the knife, went on 
with her task. “Friday he came in, not 
knocking or anything, and said, ‘Play to me, 
Meg.’ I used to play the old songs for sing- 
ing. I’m no musician. So I went to the piano 
and played and pretty soon he got up and 
went out without saying a word... . But he 
must not come. I’m human, I can’t have it.” 

“‘T don’t know how I can stop it. Adrian is 
not one you can order around.” 

Elizabeth could see Adrian sitting there in 
the old brown chair, his head resting against 
the cushions, exhausted, wanting a moment’s 
peace, and finding it, and Margaret seeing 
him finding it and being tempted, tempted 
to take what of him she could have, even 
yet. Margaret had no charm, but she had 
strength and she had love, and knew she 
could give it to Adrian Suydam if she 
wanted to. 

In that moment she could have told, Mar- 
garet everything about herself, about Dag- 
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gett, about Huxley. But she did not.jj 
just sat there on the stool and watched 

garet and felt that they knew all about 
other without telling. 

Then the doctor came in and gave E 
beth a grin from the doorway. “M 
tended!”’ he said. ‘‘ You look very nice 

They sat at.the table and talked 
laughed and the doctor was amusing 
caustic. 

When it came time to go home he 
ee: I suppose I have to see you he 

VA 

“Nothing of the kind,” Elizabeth 
“In fact, I’d rather walk alone.” 

“How can I court you here under 
eye?” 

“I’m not in the courting mood. No 

rather go alone.” 
Burt the doctor came out with her } 
walked down the street by her side. ‘ 
fooling, you’re a nice girl, Liz,” the do 
said suddenly. ‘‘I could do worse.’’ 

“Don’t be silly, Doctor McIntry!”’ 

“T’m not joking,” the doctor said. 

Incredibly, she heard the words. “ 
you’d better be,” she said confusedly. ‘ 
cause I don’t like you very much, Do 
MclIntry. I’m not joking about that, eit 
They had come to the house already. “G 
night,’’ she said and left him. 

Had she known it, she could have 
nothing more calculated to stiffen the 
tor’s desire. 

On Tuesday night when she _ bro’ 
Anna’s milk to her, Anna was wide ay 
and wanted to talk. ‘Oh, darling,” she s 
“T feel so excited! The doctor says 
courting you! Liz, you must take hi 
really mean it.” 

“Please, Anna. I just don’t want } 
doctor.”’ 

“But there isn’t anybody else, is ther 
Anna demanded. “Js there, darling?” 

“Tf there were, I wouldn’t tell you.” 

“Oh, Liz! Then there zs!” 

The room was in shadow, except for 
little circle of light from the bedside lai 
Elizabeth was grateful for the shadows, | 
had the feeling that Anna could see ri 
through them. Suppose she should tell / 
the truth, the whole truth? She felt temp 
to do so. Suppose she told Anna that Adr 
was going to see Margaret because 
couldn’t rest any more in his own ho 
Suppose she told her that even if she lo’ 
Doctor MclIntry, there was something 
proud and stubborn in her that she coulc 
allow him to be given to her by Anna?“ 
silence grew and was dark and frighteni 

“Liz’’—Anna’s voice was warm like le 
like silk—‘“Liz, you do love somebody € 
Tell me, darling. Doesn’t he love you toc 

“Anna, look, I know I’m your little sis) 
But I’m a grown woman now. And so 
you. I don’t ask you about the state of y 
heart, do I? And you wouldn’t tell me, 
did. So why should I tell you?” 

“But you know the state of my hej! 
Liz. You know I’m married and that IJ) 
being married to Adrian. Don’t be se 
tive.” | 

“I’m not secretive. It’s just—it’s just t 
I can’t talk about some things. I can’t, An 
so don’t tease me to.” 

“Earnest Liz!’’ But her voice was lovi 
“All right—only I’ll know somehow, kic 
can turn the busybody on anybody’s hear 
I really can.” 

“Yes, I know.” Elizabeth got to her fe 
picked up the little tray. “‘I think I'll go 
bed,”’ she said. ‘‘Or somewhere where } 
can’t read my open face.” 

But the next day, though Anna’s € 
upon her were sometimes quizzical, th 
was no more talk of Elizabeth’s secret lo 
That didn’t mean, Elizabeth knew, that 
was forgotten. 









































Mrs. Bunce, with a coffeecake in the cw: 
of her arm, started out for Maisie Pol} 
house. The coffeecake was no gift from ‘ 
Suydams, but had been made with ingre 
ents bought by Mrs. Bunce. A few steps” 
yond the tobacco store someone suddei 
materialized out of the darkness. It was 
Botsworth. 
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' P 0, Fatty,” Ed said. 
"O4! Where on earth did you pop from?” 
SY cted embarrassed, as if he had some- 
in his mind he couldn’t get out. He 
atty, I’ve got to talk to you.” 
‘at about?” 
’ Ed said succinctly. “I’ve come aw- 
ie to making a fool of myself without 
ng it I thought everybody in town 
{ was making a bid for you, Fatty. 
i liked you way back-in grade school. 
t know any way to get to you but by 
, f you at Pottsy’s house. I thought you’d 
tl ugh that quick enough. Somebody’s 
ioking me about courting Pottsy! 
getting on, Fatty—there ain’t time to 
round like we were kids. I think we 
ike a go of it. What do you say?” 
e stood there in the dark, big, shaken. 
fou out of your mind, Ed?”’ she said. 
i , ain’t. I been thinking of this ever 
Ek -well, from way back.” 
2], you stop thinking about it, quick. 
r heard such nonsense.”’ 
3] began walking on. He caught up with 
d said, “‘Look here, Fatty —— 
id you ever stop to think, Ed, that a 
a ‘my build might not like to be called 
I 2” aad 
“sh, ‘no. I’ve called you that for forty 
\ ! guess.” 
all, stop it.” 
’ n Maisie Potts, in her best gray dress, 
the door to them and they went in. 
|, Leora, what’s the matter?’ Maisie 
You look like you were sick!”’ 
n fine,” Bunce said. “‘Here’s a bit of 
ake I made to go with coffee tonight.” 
‘*5u ought not to have bothered,”’ Miss 
said. 
ce saw that Maisie’s cheeks were pink, 
‘ithe had her best cloth on the table. 


i 
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‘Teven o’clock Bunce was back in her 
all room back of the Suydam kitchen. 
.t down in the rocker, her coat and hat 
th, sat there for half an hour, no strength 
‘a’ to move. Dear God, help me. Dear God, 
hall I do? was all that went through 
Vind in that half hour. Then she got up, 
Wssed, crept into bed, her body old and 
«She had always believed herself sincere 
she said she was through with mar- 
But in spite of herself she thought of 
Wbtsworth’s little house. If it hadn’t been 
aisie, Bunce knew in those long dark 
of sleeplessness, she might have con- 
€d taking Ed Botsworth. 
the morning Johnny was downstairs 
s he often was, and when he went out 
kitchen there was no Bunce bustling 
It was several minutes before she 
d her door and came out, tying on her 


“It’s awful late,’’ Johnny said. 

“So ’tis. I overslept,’’ Bunce said, ‘You 
set the silver around while I get the coffee 
on.” 

“Your eyes look very little,” Johnny said. 
“Do you ever cry, Bunce?” 

“Well, not often. Don’t chatter, boy. Get 
the table set.” 

When Elizabeth came down, she gave a 
glance toward Bunce, who stood half turned 
away, buttering the toast. Bunce, with a face 
always as red and fresh as an apple, looked 
haggard. This is it, Elizabeth thought. She 
knows. But she took the tray without a word 
and went upstairs. 


Sue wanted to spare Bunce Anna’s too 
discerning eyes for an hour or two. So she 
said, ‘I know it’s my day off, but let me fix 
your hair and tidy up a bit. I haven’t got a 
thing to do and Bunce is busy.”’ So she did 
Anna’s hair and made the bed. 

Then Bunce came lumbering up the stairs. 
“T’m kind of slow this morning,” she said. 
“What would you fancy for lunch, Mrs. Suy- 
dam?” 

“T’d fancy whatever I got. From you... . 
What’s the matter, Mrs. Bunce?”’ 

“Matter? Nothing, Mrs. Suydam.” 

“You look as if you’d had a night out. 
Don’t tell me you have such riotous goings 
on at Maisie Potts’!”’ 

“Not without you call having a cup of 
coffee riotous,” Mrs. Bunce said. “‘ You can 
run along now, Miss Burke. I’ll look after 
things here.” 

“Bunce, you wouldn’t want to bother with 
one of those mushroom omelets, would you? 
It would be wonderful.” 

“That’s no bother,” Bunce said. 

Elizabeth lingered a moment after Bunce 
went out. Then she went slowly down the 
stairs. Anna would have it out of Bunce be- 
fore lunch was over. If only she could stop 
her someway. Anna would think it funny 
and romantic, and maybe it was funny and 
romantic. But it was something more than 
that too. She walked into the kitchen. 

“Bunce,” she said, “I know what the 
trouble is. You know about Ed Botsworth, 
don’t you?” 

Bunce turned and stared at her. 

“T knew it two weeks ago,” Elizabeth 
went on. “Huxley Reals told me. He was wor- 
ried about you and Miss Potts. He thought 
you ought to know. But I couldn’t seem to 
tell you.” 

“You ought to have,’’ Bunce said. 

“Yes, I know. I couldn’t. But I’ve been 
thinking about it all this time and worrying. 
I don’t see how it can come out right.” 

Mrs. Bunce gave a deep sigh. “I don’t 
know which way to turn, and that’s the truth. 
I don’t know if I’m coming or going.” 
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you blissfully to sleep. Lady Pepperell colors, too, are 
straight out of your dreams—the soft, subtle, flattering 
shades that will make you truly a sleeping beauty. 

In blankets, too, look to Pepperell for style, for value. 
Newest decorator colors, new scientific fibre blends 
make Pepperell blankets your best buy today! Blankets 
from $7.95 to $16.95 at your favorite store. 


LADY PEPPERELL 
beets 


IN SUPERFINE MUSLIN 
AND FINE COMBED PERCALE 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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@ Fix hamburgers ahead 
of time. Shape ground beef 
into patties and place them 
in ice cube trays. Sep- 
arate the rows with waxed- 
through Cut-Rite. Freeze; 
you can even take them to 
the picnic right in the trays. 
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OIONE LUCAS GIVES YOU SOME 
Quick Tricks 


... famous cooking 
authority 
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e Wrap moist foods, like 
deviled eggs or pickles, in 
Cut-Rite—it’s extra-heavy to 
keep them from leaking 
through. Cut-Rite doesn’t go 
to pieces when wet—is so 
marvelously pliable, it folds 


or twists without splitting. 













e Make separate little 
packets for salt and pepper. 
All you do is tear off a 
piece of waxed-through 
Cut-Rite, pour on the salt 
or pepper and then fold it 
in half. Now seal the edges 
with a warm iron. 










@ Cut-Rite’s famous cutting 
edge always tears easily— 
there’s never any waste to it. 
A Scott Paper Product. 
Every day — more 
women choose it 
- love to use it! 


“(CUT-RITE’? REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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‘And that’s the first business of man—to 
know that. . . . I read that somewhere,” 
Elizabeth half apologized. ‘‘ Will you take 
lunch up or shall 1?” 

“Tl take it up,’’ Mrs. Bunce said. 

That afternoon Elizabeth, ready for skat- 
ing all by herself, paused in Anna’s room 
where Jen and a woman called Evelyn Wood 
were sitting. Anna was telling them, with 
much laughter, the problem of Bunce. Eliza- 
beth felt darkness growing in her, making 
her face dark. She said hotly, “‘That’s mean. 
That’s damnably mean, Anna!”’ 

Anna went on laughing. ‘Oh, Liz,” she 
said, “she’ll never know and you have to be 
able to tell your friends funny bits of psy- 
chology that pop up!” 

“How do you know she won’t know? And 
it isn’t funny to Bunce.”’ 

She saw the surprised eyes of Jen and 
Evelyn Wood upon her, but she couldn’t 
stop. Then Anna sobered and said, “I’m 
sorry, girls. Bunce is my great help in time 
of trouble—I couldn’t live without her. I 
wasn’t trying to be cruel. But Liz is right— 
and don’t you dare to spread it around!”’ 

That was a handsome apology and Eliza- 
beth had to let it go at that. But as she swept 
alone up and down the lake, she said to her- 
self that Jen and Evelyn couldn’t possibly 
keep a bit of gossip like that to themselves. 
It would be known all over town in a day or 
two and laughed about. Still, what could she 
do? And maybe it was right to laugh. Maybe 
that would clear the whole thing up quicker 
than anything else. 

I don’t know either, Bunce, she admitted. I 
don’t know if I'm coming or going. 

But presently the sharp fresh air calmed 
her and she didn’t think at all, but moved 
swiftly, mindlessly, up and down the lake. 

That night, when Anna brought up the 
matter of Bunce, saying gently, “I was 
stupid this afternoon, darling. It was such a 
wonderful story—but I was stupid to tell it,” 
Elizabeth said calmly, “Oh, never mind. 
Bunce will work it out.” 

“Liz, would you mind taking that little 
cat away? Every time I look at it, I think of 
how I’m failing with Johnny.” 

Elizabeth went to the mantel and took 
the little cat down. “But Johnny will be dis- 
appointed if you don’t have it up. And 
Johnny’s all right now. He’s doing all right 
in school and he seems much happier.” 

“But not with me,” Anna said. “Please 
take it away.” 

Elizabeth took the little cat into her own 
room, stood it on the bureau. The next day 
Johnny saw it there. 

“T didn’t give that to you,” he said. 

“T know you didn’t. Mummy said I could 
have it to look at for a little while.” 

Johnny walked out of the room and, to her 
amazement, went straight to Anna’s room. 
She heard him say, ““You gave away my 
cat!” 

Anna did not answer for a moment and 
then she said, “‘Make me something else. 
I’ve given the cat to Aunt Liz.” Her voice 
was not warm at all. It was almost indiffer- 
ent. 

“I'll make you another cat,” Johnny said, 
with an odd fierceness in his voice. 

“No, I’d rather have a rabbit,”’ Anna said. 


J OHNNY came running back. His sharp lit- 
tle face was all screwed up in anger. “T’ll 
make her another cat!” he said. “I will!” 

“All right,’”’ Elizabeth said, but the whole 
scene had a strangeness, had something in it 
she could not understand. And Johnny’s face 
was not a child’s face, was ugly with hate. 
Was it disappointment that Anna had given 
his present away? Was that all it was? 

On Sunday Johnny went to Margaret’s. 
The doctor called for him and took him in 
his car. 

The doctor said to Elizabeth, with a grin, 
“Hello, my prickly pear!” 

“Hello.” 

“Why, I believe you blushed!” Doctor 
MclIntry said. “‘I didn’t know girls did that 
any more. You must be softening toward 
me!” 

“Nothing of the kind,”’ Elizabeth said. 

“You come get Johnny at five. I'll get ina 
lick then.” 
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But she didn’t go to get Johnny. yl 

Reals came, and also another pair. % 
ple left soon, but Huxley stayed 

Adrian said he would get Johnny. | 

“Oh, let Liz go,”’ Anna said careles), 

“T’d like to,” Liz said. iy 

But Adrian went. Huxley sat there jj 
and let Anna do most of the talking. F; 
she said, “You’re dull today, Hu) ( 
something on your mind?” ; 

“T am dull,” he said. “I’ve been wi 
on this article. I’d done so little 
lately that it’s hard going. I’ve been 
ing perhaps I ought to make a change 

“Leave Adrian?” Anna said protes 

“Yes. Get out of town and make 4 
start.” 

“Oh, no. Lakeville couldn’t get on y 
you, Hux. You’re our brightest yo 
about town!” 

“Well, being a bright young man 
town can’t last forever, Anna. I’m j 
so young as I was ten years ago. I 
planned to stay in Lakeville anyway.’ 

“You are in a mood! You must 
Hux. I know I’m selfish, but I don’t wa 
friends to go away.” / 
Hux got up. ‘‘ Well, I probably will b 
when I’m an old man with a beard 
cane,” he said. ‘‘I’m old enough to kno 
fresh pastures aren’t always greener. I | 
I feel as old as Methuselah today.” 

“And you don’t know whether 
coming or going,” Elizabeth was s 
to hear herself say. She managed to | 
“That’s a quote—it just went througi 
head.” 

“No, I know,” he said. “I’m coming 
he contradicted himself by going, q 
without saying good-by. i 

“He was low, poor Hux. He wor 
away, though,’”’ Anna said. “Why, | 
walking Adrian home! Probably tellin 
how to bring up Johnny. Only they 
seem to be talking even. I must tell A 
they looked like one of those silent mi 
pairs who haven’t anything left to s 
each other.” 

“Adrian doesn’t like that kind of j 
Elizabeth told her. 

“Silly! Adrian likes any kind of joke 

Meg didn’t come in. 

When Adrian came upstairs, Anna gi 
him with a laugh. “Oh, Adrian, I say 
coming in the busybody! You and 
looked exactly like a New Yorker carte 
the married pair who have no more to 

But Adrian did not laugh. He sat do} 
his chair, looked out the window, 
only, “Oh, did we?” 

Anna leaned her head back. “Isn't | 
most suppertime? Adrian, do eat up 
with me tonight! Hux is tiresome an 
like to have a really restful hour with 

He smiled at her, but said nothing, 
Elizabeth went off to see about the su 
But Elizabeth thought, She shouldn't 
said that. Oh, she shouldn’t have said il 
thinks he couldn’t possibly change; she 
sure he loves her forever and ever. Bi 
shouldn’t have been said. 4 
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Elizabeth sat beside Anna’s bed. “Th 
something that’s been on my mind,” / 
said. “About Bunce. It’s why Hux told 
not me. He’s always brought all his prob 
to me.” 

“That I don’t know,’ Elizabeth 
“Probably he hoped I might do somet 
about it, but I didn’t. He felt out of fi 
here at the moment.” 

“Was that it? But you might have told 
Liz. Why didn’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Elizabeth said 
lessly. “It just seemed to be Bunce’s f 
ness, nothing we ought to mix into. BU 
course I might as well have, because Bt 
told you anyway.” 

“T hope you weren’t silly enough to tl 
I’d mind your creeping out to meet Hu 
Anna said, with a small chuckle. 4 

“Don’t be silly. And I didn’t creep 
anyway.” . 

Had she said that boldly enough? - 
boldly? Anna’s head turned on the pl 
and the brown eyes searched Elizabeth's! 

“Why, Liz!’’ Anna said. 4 


Prices will 
never go up 

on the food 
you can today ! 











Can more, save more, 
For easier canning buy only 
KERR Mason Jars, 

Caps and Lids. 


KERR ADVANTAGES: 


Exclusive—golden finish on 
both sides of the lid. 


Exclusive—natural gray 
sealing composition—extra 
cushion for surer sealing. 





Instant sound test. 


FREE ! GUIDE TO BETTER CANNING 


Complete canning instructions, 
gummed labels, recipes, etc. 
Write: Mrs. Ruth Kerr, 131 
Main St., ‘Sand Springs, Okla. 
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| GELL Empire CHRISTMAS CARDS 
ey )Big new line — sure fire sellers. Gorgeous $1 
. iy) Christmas and All-Occasion Assortments. Matal- 

) 7, valve name printed Christmas Cords 25 for $1 up 
i. Animated children’s books. Scented stationery. 
* NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED—Costs nothing to try. 










“ny a recipe comes to life when you 
the zest of brilliant red, whole 
shine Pimientos. Their appetiz- 
t, mild, spicy flavor can be inspira- 
wi for delicious casseroles, meats, 
elds, vegetable dishes, omelets. 
i color turns plain recipes into 
ty. ideas. 
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l jars 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“What do you:mean by that?” 

“Liz,” Anna said again, in that wondering 
tone. Then, very softly, “I’m sorry,’ sis. I 
never dreamed it was Hux.’ 

“Hux? I hope you know what you’re talk- 
ing about.” 

“Yes, I know, darling. All this stubborn- 
ness about the doctor—but it never entered 
my head you’d be so foolish as to fall for 
HMuxe: 

“Anna, you’re out of your mind,” Eliza- 
beth said. ‘I hope I wouldn’t be such a fool 
as to fall for someone who worshiped you. I 
never said I’d fallen for anybody. You made 
that up out of whole cloth.” 

“You protest an awful lot! Well, we’ll for- 
get it tonight. Only I do feel hurt; some- 
how—that you didn’t tell me.” 

“Didn’t tell you what? I can’t make up a 
love life, even to entertain you.” 

Anna laughed, reached out her hand and 
put it over Elizabeth’s. ‘Sleep tight, my 
thorny one,”’ she said. 

In her bed Elizabeth Burke lay wide 
awake. Anna had not believed her. What did 
words matter, when you knew someone so 
well that all those words had meant abso- 
lutely nothing? Anna knew. And what now? 
What would Anna do with her secret ? Would 
she present it to the girls? To Huxley? To 
Adrian? I will have to go away from here, she 
said to herself. But how? What reason could 
she give? Was it not the 
same as a confession if she 
went away? I don’t know, 
oh, I don’t know whether I 
am coming or going. 

She was afraid to begin 
the next day, but she did 
begin it. It was to be a 
day remembered forever, 


G ) 


but it began like any other aThisteads 
day. Anna looked at her Tecsent 
once or twice with that Aer hice 
look of amusement, that Will lea 


speculative, teasing look 
that was so enchanting 
and yet today so unen- 
durable, but she said 
nothing. 

The day wore itselt 
away. It was toward sup- 
pertime when she said sud- gt 
denly to herself, J will go 
and see Daggett tonight. I 
didn’t do it right before. But I can't get hold of 
myself till she knows that I didn’t betray her. 

Nor did she beat about the bush when it 
came time for going. Huxley Reals came in, 
but Adrian did not go out and Elizabeth 
said, ‘Adrian, you'll be here all evening, 
won’t you? I’m going down to call on Mrs. 
Daggett.” 

“Go ahead,” Adrian said. 

_ She went down the stairs, out the front 
door and into the street. There had been a 
thaw and the streets were full of slush. It 
was hard walking. But Elizabeth went stead- 
ily along, came to Mrs. Daggett’s be old 
house. She knocked, heard steps. The door 
opened and Doctor McIntry stood there. He 
stared at her as if she were the last person 
he had expected to see. 

“What’s the matter? Is she sick?”’ Eliza- 
beth said blankly. 

He pulled her in, closed the door. “Stroke,” 
he said. “She won’t last the night.” 

“But I’ve got to talk to her.” 

“Why? Jennie Leavitt is with her. She’s 
no sight, Liz. And she won’t know you.” 

“T must see her,”’ Elizabeth insisted. 


Putting 


Sue followed him into the bedroom, and 
there lay Mrs. Daggett, her eyes half open, 
her mouth slack, a little moisture dribbling 
from one corner, and an odd, twisted look 
to one side of her face: 

Elizabeth walked to the side of the bed. 
“Mrs. Daggett,’’ she said. “‘Mrs. Daggett.” 

But the eyes did not change. There was no 
recognition, no movement of the eyes. Eliza- 
beth walked out of the room and the doctor 
followed her. 

“Tf she gets to—to be herself again, will 
you call me?” 

“Yes, but I doubt she will. Not tonight, 
anyway.” 

“But you will call me?” 
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“TI said so, didn’t 1?” 

He was puzzled, but she walked out of the 
house and on up the street. Then she found 
herself crying, the tears hot, then cold 
against her face. She tried to wipe them 
away with her sleeve. At last she turned and 
went home. She came to No. 7. The door 
opened and Huxley Reals, head bare, overcoat 
open, came out the door. She put a hand to 
the railing, waiting for him to pass. But he 
stood there and stared at her. 

““What’s the matter, Liz?”’ 

She could feel the rush of tears again, 
could not stop them. 

He came down the steps, took her arm. 
“What is the matter? You’re shaking.” 

“I know. Mrs. Daggett is dying.”’ 

“Mrs. Daggett?” 

“She’s had a stroke. She’s dying.’”’ 


He was walking her firmly up the street, 
“But look here,” he said at last. “‘ Was Mrs. 
Daggett anything special to. you? I don’t 
understand. . . . Stop your crying, Liz.”’ 

“I’m sorry. I can’t seem to stop. I must 
go home.”’ 

“Looking like that? Here, come in with 
me a minute and I'll give you a drink. 
There’s no one home—come along.” 

“No.” 

“Don’t be silly. If ever anyone needed 
something, you do. Oh. come on and stop 
your nonsense!”’ 

Everyone knew he had 
an apartment of his own. 
They went in by the side 
door and Elizabeth was 
pushed into a deep chair 
in a room that was filled 
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with books. 
“Coffee or brandy?” 
before “Coffee.” 
fare “All right. Sit still.” 
ie ns She couldn’t have moved 
vernouecar. had she wanted to. When 


he came back, he handed 
her coffee, said not a word 
while she drank it. ““ Thank 
you,” she said. “I’m all 
right now.” ° 

“You look a degree more 
normal. Now tell me why 
you were going into hys- 
terics because old Mrs. 
Daggett is dying.” 

“She thought I betrayed her,”’ she said. 
“T had a secret of hers—she thought I told 
it to Anna. I didn’t. To have her die and not 
know—it seemed to me I couldn’t bear it. 
I went there tonight and I was going to 
make her listen to me.’ 

“Hold it,’’ Huxley Reals said shortly, com- 
mandingly. 

She stopped short. His voice was not the 
teasing, self-mocking voice he used for Anna. 
It took obedience for granted. She obeyed. 
Then she got up. “Thank you for the coffee. 
I will go now.” 

He did not stop her, instead walked with 
her to the door, out with her into the night. 

When they came to the steps again, she 
said, “I’m sorry I went hysterical. It was 
only—it was a shock to know that I wasn’ 
ever going to get a chance to tell her. It 
seemed so cruel.” 

“Yes. But we haye to accept some cruel- 
ties in life, I expect.” 

“TI suppose so. Only this gne—it will be 
with me forever. Good night.” 

“Liz—Elizabeth ——” 

She paused on the second step. 

“Do you want to tell me the secret?’”’ he 
asked. 

“No:” 

“All right. It seemed so important,”’ he 
told her, “I thought you might. Good night, 
Elizabeth.” 

Now she was. in the house, going quietly 
up the stairs. She went to her own room, un- 
dressed, went to bed. She did not sleep. One 
o'clock, two . . . three. The phone did not 
ring. At last she fell asleep and when she 
woke it was bright daylight. She jumped out 
of bed, dressed quickly. 

She went downstairs and got the tray 
ready. Just as she started through the hall, 
the phone rang. It was Margaret. “Eliza- 
beth?” Meg said. “Dad asked me to phone 
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Pork Up 
plain Dishes with 


Heinz 
ustard [ 
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wonder-working 
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HEINZ 


Md) 16 


YELLOW 
MUSTARD 








@For the best 
deviled eggs you 
ever made—and the 
quickest to fix— 
blend two table- 
spoonfuls of Heinz 
Prepared Yellow 
Mustard and a dash 
of salt with the 
yolks of four eggs. 


@ Here’s a sandwich spread the 
whole family will love: Chop four 
hard-cooked eggs. Add 14 cup bacon 
bits, one Tbs. finely chopped parsley, 
3 Tbs. mayonnaise, 14 tsp. of Heinz 
Prepared Yellow Mustard. Mix and 
spread on your favorite bread. 


HEINZ PREPARED MUSTARDS Are Un- 
usually Fresh Tasting And Fine Textured 
— Because Heinz Uses A Modern, Fast- 
Grinding Method That Helps Retain The 
Pungent Flavor Of Mustard Seeds. Ask 
Your Grocer For The Mild YELLOW Kind! 
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short cuts to 
extra flavor with 


HEINZ 
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BROWN 
MUSTARD 














@ Hot dogs arey 
glorious if you'll 
spread them gener- 
ously with Heinz 
Prepared Brown 
Mustard — then 
roast ’em over an 
open fire. When a 
nice crust forms on 
the hot dogs, 
they’re ready to eat 
—and enjoy! 
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@ Ground lamb—formed into patties, 
wrapped in bacon and broiled— 
tastes delicious topped with a dash 
of Heinz Prepared Brown Mustard. 


Finer In Flavor, Creamier In Texture, 
HEINZ PREPARED MUSTARDS Are The 
Best Money Can Buy! Use The Stronger 
BROWN Kind To Glorify Scalloped Pota 
toes, Breaded Chops, Many Other Dishes! 
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= Belly Crockers EASY DOUBLE-QUICK 
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e NO CREAMING OF 
SHORTENING 


e NO BEATING EGGS 
e USE ONLY 1 BOWL 





Betty Crocker Beiaecnine Stick Cake 
4 (make only with GOLD MEDAL FLOUR) 


4 FOR SUCCESS... .do these first: 


1. Have ingredients room temperature 
i (70° to 75°). In hot weather use milk 


and eggs directly from refrigerator. 


2. Preheat oven to 350° (moderate). 
3. Grease generously and dust with flour 
2 round layer pans, 8 x 144-in. 
4. Measure level for accuracy with 
standard measuring cups and spoons. 
5. Sift Gotp Mepat “Kitchen -tested”’ 
Enriched: Flour, then spoon lightly 
into cups@nd level off. Do not pack. 
1s cups (1/2 cups plus 


2 tbsp.) sifted GOLD 
MEDAL Flour 


1% cups sugar 
*1V% tsp. soda 

*1 tsp. salt 

V2 cup cocoa 


Sift together 
into bowl. . 


+Ya cup high grade 
shortening 
1 cup milk 
1 tsp. peppermint ex- 
tract (not oil of 
peppermint) 


O 


Beat vigorously with spoon for 2 minutes 
by clock (about 150 strokes per minute). 
You may rest a moment when beating 
by hand; just count actual beating time 
| or strokes. Or mix with electric mixer on 


If you live at an altitude over 
1, Minnesota, for 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


2,000 ft., 


medium speed (middle of dial) for 2 
minutes. Scrape sides and bottom of 
bow] constantly. 


Add Ys to Ya cup unbeaten 
ere ate eggs (2 medium) 


Continue beating 2 minutes more, scrap- 
ing bowl constantly. Pour batter into 
prepared pans. Bake 30 to 35 minutes in 
moderate oven (350°), or until top springs 
back when lightly touched. When cake 
is cool, frost with Candy Mountain Icing 
(recipe below). 

*If you use Gotp Mepat Self-Rising Flour, 
omit salt, reduce soda to 4 tsp.; and add 4 
tsp. red food coloring. 

+Such as Snowdrift, Crisco, Spry or Swift’ning. 


CANDY MOUNTAIN ICING 

Stir until well blended in a small sauce- 
pan 14 cup sugar, 2 tbsp. water and 14 
cup white corn syrup. Boil rapidly to 
242° (mixture spins a 6- to 8-in. thread 
or a few drops form a firm ball when 
dropped into cold water). When mixture 
begins to boil, start beating 44 cup egg 
whites (2). Beat until stiff enough to 
hold a peak. Pour hot syrup slowly in a 
thin steady stream. into beaten egg 
whites, beating constantly with electric 
or rotary beater until mixture stands in 
very stiff peaks. Blend in 44 cup crushed 
peppermint stick candy or % tsp. pep- 
permint extract. 

write Betty Crocker, 

recipe adjusiments. 
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Betty Crocker Promises Outstanding Results Only with 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Betty Crocker developed this glorious vet time-saving 
summer treat—Peppermint Stick Cake—just for Gold 
.to take full advantage of its superb, uniform 
cupful to cup- 
ful...Gold Medal’s wonderful qualities never vary! 
and Gold 


Medal.. 
baking qualities. From sack to sack... 
No wonder Betty Crocker tested recipes 
Medal: ‘‘Aivtchen-tested”’ 


you success... with everything you bake! 


ITMUST BE BETTER! 


Women buy more sacks of Gold Medal, 
“Kitchen-tested” Enriched Flour tha 


the next 5 brands combined 


Enriched Flour doubly 


**Betty Crocker’’ and ** 
are reg. trade marks 
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ENRICHED 
FLOUR 
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Kitchen-tested"’ 
of General Mills, 


Inc. 
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JOURNAL 


you. Mrs. Daggett died a few minutes ago. 
She never regained consciousness.” 

“Oh. Thanks.’ She hung up, 
flowing over her. 

“What is it?”’ Bunce asked. 

“Mrs. Daggett died.” 

“Mrs. Daggett?” Bunce’s eyes asked 
what deep concern it was of Elizabeth’s. 

“Bunce—would you mind taking Anna’s 
tray up?” 

Bunce took the tray. Elizabeth sat down 
at the kitchen table, put her head down on 
her arms. Out in the West was a boy who 
would never get those letters any more, 
would never have a home to come to. It 
might be that this worry had brought on the 
stroke. 


sickness 


The bell at St. Paul’s was tolling, The 
sound came solemnly through the storm, for 
the worst blizzard of the year was raging 
through the streets of Lakeville. Neverthe- 
less, the dead must be buried and this was 
the day of burial. 

Mrs. Bunce and Mrs. Suydam, each 
dressed in somber black, had braved the 
storm and gone to the church. But Elizabeth 
had said, “No, I won’t go.” 

“T hope Adrian won’t get chilled,’’ Anna 
said. “It’s not the day one would pick to be 
a pallbearer. I don’t know why they asked 
him—except that he’s one of the leading 
business lights of Lakeville. He’s always felt 
so responsible for Lakeville—as if he’d 
founded it and had to keep it going.” 

“Well, that’s good, Good to know some- 
one who does feel responsible.”’ 

“T suppose so. But it makes him work so 
hard.” 

Mrs. Bunce and Mrs. Suydam came home 
at last, but Adrian did not come for some 
time after. Then he came upstairs and into 
Anna’s room. 

“We were beginning to worry about you,” 
Anna said. “Was it awful?” 

“No. But bitterly cold.” 

“Did many come?” 

“Yes, a good many, considering the day. 
The church was almost full. Bunce thinks 
a Baptist funeral is better, with a eulogy and 
a good long sermon, but the service at St. 
Paul’s suits me. The eulogy consists of all 
those people sitting there, having struggled 
through the blizzard.” 

Anna looked surprised, as if Adrian was 
talking out of character. But all she said 
was, “Yes, youre right. . . . Aren’t you 
frozen? Liz, how about making us some 
coffee instead of tea today?” 


Tue next day at about ten o’clock the 
phone rang and Mrs. Bunce called Elizabeth. 
“This is Mr. Masters, Miss Burke,” the 
voice said. “I wonder if you could come 


| down to my office this morning?” 


“Mr. Masters?’’ Elizabeth said. “And 
what was it you wanted to see me about?”’ 

“Tl inform you when you come. I’m up- 
stairs, next to the bank. Masters and Winch. 
Shall I expect you?”’ 

“All right,” Elizabeth said. She went back 
up to Anna and said, “Funny thing. Mr. 
Masters wants me to come down to his 
office.” 

“Henry Masters? Run along. 
sumed with curiosity!” 

Elizabeth climbed up dingy stairs and sat 
in a heavy old chair across from Henry Mas- 
ters. He was a thin dry man with a small mole 
on his cheek. 

*“Miss Burke, I have here the will of Mrs. 
Will Daggett. It is very brief. I will read it to 
you: ‘I, Amanda Daggett, being of sound 
mind, do bequeath all my possessions, real 
and personal, to Elizabeth Burke, of Num- 
ber Seven North Lake Street, Lakeville.’ 
Signed by Mrs. Daggett, Jennie Leavitt, 
Lena Jones, Mary Stone.” 

Elizabeth stared at him. 
sible.” 

“It seems to be in order, Miss Burke. 
There is a letter to you, marked ‘Personal’— 
here it is.”” 

“When did she give it to you?” 

“Some weeks ago. It was when she was 
laid up with that bad foot.” 

“Tt’s a mistake.” Elizabeth stood up. 
have to think about this, Mr. Masters.” 


I’m con- 


“That’s impos- 


“TH 









August, 


“There isn’t much you can do, except 

” Henry Masters said. “‘ You happen 

in  Juck, Miss Burke, and I congrat 

you.” 

“In luck?” Elizabeth said, and H 

Masters remembered the strange look ir 

plain face for a long time. She walked o: 
his office, home, up to her room. 

She did not even go to Anna, but sat di 

read the letter marked ‘‘Personal”’: 


2a th ww 


My dear Miss Burke: My friend Sarah H) 
is an old woman like me. Since her hold on] 
so precarious, I deem it necessary to makec 
arrangements to safeguard my small prop 
for my grandson. There is no legal way in w 
you will be liable to turn this property ove: 
tact to my grandson, and yet I trust you tl 
so. He will be free next November, if all 
well. I enclose the address and that of my f 
Sarah Horne. There is something in the ne 
borhood of eight thousand dollars in the b 
Would a thousand of this be fair to pay yo’ 
your trouble? There is also a box of jewel 
my desk. It is not worth much, but some of) 
worth wearing. Please accept that. I have} 
myself in your hands. I trust you. 

Sincerely, AMANDA DacG! 


“a 

















Eizapetu BURKE sat looking at the let 
long time. It simply could not be. She y 
to the telephone, called Henry Masters. 

“Mr. Masters, I do feel there has bee 
mistake,”’ she said. ‘“There must have b 
a later will than this. Will you look for i 

“Why, yes, if you say so.”’ 

Then she went to Anna. 
it?’’ Anna asked. 

“Tt’s too strange to tell you,” Elizab 
said. “It seems Mrs. Daggett has left all 
had to me.” 

“To you?” Anna said in amazemeé 
“Why, you hardly knew her! Was th 
much money?” ; 

“T don’t think so. It’s alla mistake. Lo 
Anna—don’t tell anybody till they’ve oy 
for another will.” 

But though they searched the aul 4 
old house as carefully as possible, they fou 
no other will. When they told Elizabeth 
said, almost coldly, ‘‘ Very well, I will a 
it. You will know what must be done abt 
taxes and such things, Mr. Masters.” 

She went to the house, sat in it one day 
an hour. Jennie Leavitt was there, cleani 
at the request of Elizabeth herself. y 

She said to Jennie Leavitt, ‘““Why do 
you and your brother move in here and ke 
the place going for a few months?” 

“You can rent the house easy as rolli 
off a log,’’ Jennie Leavitt said. 

“No, I don’t want to. Not yet. I'll t 
you—could you pay for the oil to heat ~ 
Id let that be the rent, that and keeping t { 
place clean.” 

She wrote a letter to Anthony Dagge 
She told him of Mrs. Daggett’s death, of t 
will: “I am only a trustee till this misfortu 
shall have passed you by.’’ She wrote 
Sarah Horne, told her the facts, asked F 
further co-operation. Then she watchegyy ti 
mails for a reply. 

One day Johnny said, “Are you going 
live i in Mrs. Daggett’ s house?”’ 

“No, darling.” 

“Tt belongs to you, doesn’t it?”’ 

“So they say. But I am not going to li 
in it. Don’t you want to address yo 
valentines? Tl help you.’ 

He spent much thought on the valentine 
Bunce, Meg, Miss Lemon, Susie, his fathe 
Then he hesitated. “‘ How do you spell Lizé 
he asked. She told him. 

“And which one for mummy ?”’ she aske 
“How about this one—it’s beautiful?” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Then this one,’ she said firmly. 

On Valentine’s Day Bunce sat at 
kitchen table, her valentine propped befo. 
her, when Elizabeth came down. L 

“You got the prize one,” Elizabeth sal 
“His very best.” 

“Poor lamb,” Bunce said. 
lamb!” : 

That night Bunce, in her little room, wit! 
the valentine propped against her Bibl 
wrote a letter: a 


Dear Ed: \ have been upset, but I begin: | 
see my way clear. Much as I appreciate & 
honor vou’ve done me, I can’t do it. The mg 


“Whatever 











































“Poor litt 


(Mahi. for you to marry Maisie and I know 

‘vibe real happy with her. She's true gold 

pa wouldn’t be sorry. T've made up my 
ss) don’t try to change it. 

ime Yours in the faith, 


‘Ph she paused. She had been going to 
}|'Leora Bunce,’’ but she looked up at 
‘Alentine and then wrote “Fatty.” 
4 \ were tears in her small black eyes. 
a ame was her only concession to senti- 
ia said fo her on a Thursday, “Mrs. 
y have you told Ed you’d marry him 
#) in’t going to marry Ed, Mrs. Suydam.” 
*) nsense! Of course you are!” 
|}, Mrs. Suydam, I’m not.” She went 
it) che room with a flurry of stiff gingham. 
™) have to do something about that,” 


said. “She thinks we can’t get on with- 


| 
a 23 
. 


. aybe she doesn’t want him,” Elizabeth 


) course she wants him! Why, I 
u a’t know, except that he’s a man.”’ 

f abeth went down to the kitchen. Bunce 
ke up from her potato peeling. “I’ve 
up my mind, Miss Burke.” 

‘1s, I know.” She went over to Bunce, 
{ nd kissed the round red cheek. “Bless 
Bunce,” she said. For she knew that 
r had chosen this loneliness in prefer- 
“0 betraying her friend. 

len Anna said, “I’m going to have 
#2 come over here. 

g's no point in = 
p being thwarted 

(3, no point in her 
aving Ed if she ie 
f him,” Elizabeth 


my mind.” 


Our eldest advising our youngest: 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


“I used to think lots of silly — gon’t 1? But I’m not 
things, but now I’ve changed up ; 
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pens to me when I get clothes. I’m not so 
indecisive about other things.” 

“No one knows everything,” Huxley said. 
“I’m not going back till after lunch. Why 
don’t we have a sandwich in Tony’s place?” 

“Why not?” 

They sat in a booth and had a sandwich 
and coffee and Huxley Reals said, ‘‘I haven’t 
congratulated you on your inheritance. It 
meant she had forgiven you whatever it was 
you thought she held against you, didn’t it?”’ 

“No, it didn’t. She—she made that will 
when she still trusted me.”’ 

“Oh. But she could have changed it, 
couldn’t she?”’ 

“That’s what I’ll never know.” 


They finished their coffee in silence, then 
Huxley paid the bill, and they walked out. 
“T have to get back to the job,” he said. 
“Look, Elizabeth, I think she could have 
changed it. I think she trusted you—because 
you are a person to be trusted. I trust you.” 
“You might not, in like circumstances.” 
“Yes, in like circumstances,”’ he told her. 
“In fact, there has been a like circumstance, 
hasn’t there? I didn’t think you’d betray me 
about Pottsy. I knew better. Anna has this 
fantastic ability to get at the root of a mat- 
ter by magic—I know that very well indeed. 
But I trust you and I feel sure Mrs. Daggett 
did too. I wouldn’t brood about it if I were 
you. .. . When you get your new suit,’’ he 
said, “I’ll take you out, shall 1?” 
Elizabeth hesitated. 
“T'll see. I always 
seem to run into you 
when I’m in trouble, 


always troubled.” 
“T know. Well, be 


| 0, you aren't, **When you go to kindergarten next seeing you, Liz,” he 
yi. It’s Bunce’s year you will have to pick up and said and swung back 
jess.” put away all the things you build down Main Street. 

yaa looked at her, with blocks because in school they Elizabeth did not 


ed, but did not don’t know how to clean around hide this meeting. She 


2, only smiled things like mommy does. 


ty. “You're get- 
wfully bossy, now 
e got a fortune! 
1 you’d get your- 


a mother’s yes.”’ 


—KATHRYN COFFEY GLENNON. 
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went at once to Anna 


**When a father says he'll see, ina eng) ee , 
real kind way, then that is as good as and said, “Well, I've 


got a new suit. And 
you'd better like it, be- 
cause Huxley picked it 





yme new clothes.”’ i es 


i thought I was 

elegant these days. But I could afford 
€ suit.” 

[> next morning Elizabeth went down 
te one good clothes shop in town. But 
é she saw the suits displayed, confusion 
bok her. She tried on one, but it was 
iy not for her. She said, “I don’t like 
Sout I don’t know just what I do want. 
)me in again.” She saw the raised brow 
t: salesclerk, but she walked out of the 
and stood before the door, ashamed of 
/nowing what she wanted. 

ey Reals came out of the bank. He 

Wier, came at once toward her. “Hello. 
1 are you doing out this morning?” 
; was trying to buy a suit. I haven’t got 
sh brains to pick it out and I ran away.” 


Egave her a sudden grin and put his 
fon her arm. “‘I’ll help you pick one out. 
i: always takes me along when she buys 
les.” He put out a hand to the door, 
ed it. “Hello, Grace,’’ he said to the 
Girl who had raised her brows at Eliza- 
b “We've come to buy a suit. What have 
lot ? None of those slinky things that 
wears. Something that you can walk in 
Dut tripping.” 
Mace was laughing and affable now. 
) ve got some tweeds.”’ 
Well, let’s see ’em,”’ Huxley said. “There, 
heck, that’s it. Put it on, Elizabeth.” 
ye stood in the dressing room with the 
bn. It was of fine brown-and-cream check 
it made her look what she was, a girl 
loved the outdoors, walking, common 
, freedom. 
tsa little long,” Grace said. “Wait, I’ll 
up so you can see.”’ 
like it,’”’ Elizabeth said. 
}Was more than she had meant to pay, 
phe bought it, left it to be shortened and 
ed out of the shop with Huxley Reals. 
hanks,”’ she said. “‘ That was the fastest 
jping I ever did. I don’t know what hap- 


Ry BO out.” 
“Huxley?” 

“T ama fool about clothes, Anna. I go into 
a kind of coma when I see new things. I went 
into one this morning and I came out, almost 
weeping at my stupidity—and Huxley Reals 
was coming along and asked what the matter 
was. I told him, he jerked me into the shop 
and I had a new suit in ten minutes. It’s 
brown check—and you’ve got to like it.” 

Anna laughed. “I'll wait till I see it. Hux- 
ley chooses Juliet’s clothes—but you’re not 
Juliet. Did you tell him I was missing him?” 

““No. I was engrossed in this suit business.” 

She was invited to Meg’s to supper. At the 
table the doctor was full of talk. He laid 
himself out to be entertaining and he was 
entertaining. When Elizabeth left, the doctor 
walked along the street with her. 

“Almost spring,” the doctor said. “Though 
March can be very wintry in Lakeville.” 

“Yes, it has seemed like spring today,” 
Elizabeth said without brilliance. 

The doctor gave his slow laugh. “Let’s not 
talk about the weather. I told Meg I was going 
to ask you to marry me, so I’m asking you. 
I know I’m older than you, old enough to be 
your father. But I don’t feel old and I think 
I have considerable usefulness in me yet. I 
do think we might make a go of it. Do you?”’ 

“No, I’m afraid I don’t,” Elizabeth said. 

“Why not? I’m not being funny, Liz. I 
mean it.” 

“You’d never have seen me if Anna hadn’t 
made you,” she said. 

“Maybe not. But I do see you now. I’d 
say I loved you, only I know it sounds silly 
from an old codger like me. Think I do, 
though. What does it matter how it came 
about?” 

“Tt might not matter if I wanted to do 
it,’ Elizabeth admitted. ‘But I don’t, Doc- 
tor MclIntry. It’s just that I don’t care about 
you that way.” 

“You might get to,”’ the doctor said. They 
had come to No. 7 and paused at the steps. 
“TJ think you’re the woman for me, Liz.” 
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Something about his serious voice touched 
her. She put a hand on his arm and said, “I’m 
sorry. I like you better than I thought I ever 
would. I wish I could, but I can’t. You see, I 
happen to love someone else. Someone I can’t 
marry—but I never could take second bests.”’ 

He was silent a moment. ‘Oh, well, I 
tried,”’ he said then, and tried to laugh. 

“T’m so sorry,” she said again. 

“ Believe you really are. That’s something. 
Well, good night, Liz.’”’ 
“Good night.” 


“Anna, the doctor asked me to marry 
him,”’ Elizabeth said the next morning. “I 
said ‘No,’ in case you’re already planning my 
wedding dress.” 

“That’s stupid,”’ Anna said. ‘“‘He’s a real 
person and he’d be good for you.” 

“T presume he would. I just can’t be that 
practical about it. Let’s not talk about it 
any more.” 

“T don’t give up—he’ll ask you again.” 

“No, he won’t, Anna.” 

“There’s the mail!”’ 

Elizabeth went down the stairs and took 
the mail from Bunce’s hands. She saw the 
letter on top: “Miss Elizabeth Burke, 7 N. 
Lake St.’ and Sarah Horne’s address in the 
corner. It was an hour later before she had a 
chance to read it: 


My dear Miss Burke: It was with deep sorrow 
I learned_of my friend’s death. I have forwarded 
your letter and enclose a reply. As my own 
hold on life is tenuous, I am relieved by the ar- 
rangements Amanda made. 


Sincerely, SARAH HORNE, 


Then the other letter, with that ugly num- 
ber on the face of it: 


Dear Miss Burke: Thank you for writing to 
me about my grandmother. It would be hard to 
tell you what her letters have meant, putting 
what she calls “‘gimp”’ into me. I don’t Know 
what I am going to do when I get out, but 
I guess I can get a job somewhere. My grand- 
mother didn’t want anybody to know where 
I’d been. But I don’t think you can keep some- 
thing like being in stir secret. Somebody al- 
ways finds out. It isn’t that I’m crazy to 
shout it out to folks, but it doesn’t seem prac- 
tical not to admit it if you have to. I don’t 
know what I’d dowitha house. My grandmother 
thought she could get me a job with a boat com- 
pany there, but I don’t know whether she had 
done anything about it. A job’s what I’m most 
interested in. I am enclosing a five-dollar bill (we 
earnalittle here, you know) and I wish you'd put 
some flowers on my grandmother’s grave for me. 
If you’d write tome now and then I'd be pleased. 
I miss my grandmother’s letters. Only I don’t 
want to hide anything any more and go through 
Mrs. Horne. Very truly yours, 

ANTHONY DAGGETT. 


Elizabeth held the limp bill in her hands 
and the tears ran down her face. 

At two o’clock she stood in the old Lake- 
ville burying ground on the bluff above the 
lake. In her arms Elizabeth carried freesia. 
She stood by the new grave that she had 
wandered a long time to find. She felt 
strangely peaceful, as if it didn’t matter 
whether Mrs. Daggett had forgiven her or 
not. She put the freesia down on the forlorn 
grave. It would die soon. But until then it 
would lie there, golden and fresh, a message 
from a boy in stir. 


Tat night she wrote to Anthony Daggett. 
She sent the letter by way of Sarah Horne, 
in spite of the boy’s protests. She wrote 
sensibly, without much sympathy: 


I do not think you could afford to keep up the 
house on any salary you could earn at the pres- 
ent in Lakeville. I did think you might rent it 
and reserve a room or perhaps two or three for 
yourself. As to a job with the boat company, I 
will make inquiries. 


At the end she said: 


I am sending this to Mrs. Horne as usual. I 
believe you are right about secrecy, but for the 
present I have personal reasons for not wanting 
to discuss you or your affairs in this household. 


One day when she came home from fetch- 
ing Johnny, the Reverend Mr. Prather was 
sitting with Anna. He was an interesting- 
looking man, with deep-set eyes and a stern 
mouth. “This is my sister Liz,” Anna said. 
““We were talking about sin, Liz.” 


Augus 









co 

“‘Let’s not. Let’s talk about spring, tj) 
abeth said. “I saw a boy with some 
willows.” 

“We've got March to go throughk 
Anna said. “Oh, but let’s have tea!” 

“Thank you—another time,” the 
of St. Paul’s said. ‘I must go now. 
come again?” 

“Of course.” 

He shook hands with Anna, then t 
to Elizabeth. “Don’t trouble to come 
I’ll find my way out.” 

When the door closed below, Anna lai 
“Well! I think he liked you. I saw th 
in his ministerial eye.”’ 

“What are you doing—spinning | 
again?”’ 

“Why not? Oh, Liz, I do so want 
be happy! Half loaves ave better than | 
I think you ought to stop dreaming rom 
dreams and face reality. Don’t be a 
darling—but that’s the way it looks to 




















Exizasetu turned from the window y 
she had been standing. “And what ro: 
dreams do you think I’m dreaming, An 

“T said, don’t be angry. I mean H 
Oh, I know you deny it, ¢but—well, i 
had seen your face when he helped yo 
out a suit! I wish it hadn’t been that wa 
but the only way to forget it is to 
try at loving someone else. Truly, it is.’ 

“e Why? ” 

“Oh, Liz, don’t be that way.” 

“Speaking of a hypothetical case 
the one you’re dreaming up isn’t real 
shouldn’t I try for Huxley if I want to? 
free, isn’t he?”’ 

Anna gave that breath of laughteft 
was so familiar. “In a way.” ; 

“Well, then? I don’t dream about hinf 
how do you know, if I tried hard enou’ 
couldn’t have him?” 

“T know Huxley,” Anna said. “It’s a | 
situation, if you like, but it won’t che 
Huxley isn’t changeable.” 

“Still,” Elizabeth’s stubborn voice ¥ 
on, “if I wanted to try, there wouldn’ 
any real reason I shouldn’t. You’re wi 
enough to have me try for the doctor, or! 
the Reverend Prather—but why not be 
ing to have me try for Huxley if I want " 

Anna’s voice became a little sharper 
don’t want you hurt, that’s all. And y 
just make a fool of yourself—you’d 
that, and I’d hate it for you, darling.” 

“You needn’t worry. It’s just that Ly 
it understood that I am grown up andt 
have a right to try for what I will, so lo 
it doesn’t hurt others.” 

She was trembling when she: went te 
own room, as if she had been through ag 
dramatic scene. 

That night at the dinner table Mrs. £ 
dam said, “I saw Mrs. Reals today and 
tells me Huxley is thinking of going te: 
Paul to work. He’s had an offer, it seems 

Adrian looked up quickly. “ Huxley?) 
didn’t tell me.” 3 

Elizabeth saw he was upset; but he saic 
more then. He took his coffee upstairs 
Anna’s room. Elizabeth read to Johnny, 
him to bed, then sat down in the livingt 
with a book. ] 

At last Adrian came down. He said, * 
Hux say anything to you about leaving? 

“Not lately. Some time ago he mentio 
it here one day.” 

“T think I’ll drop around and see hi 
Without another word he got his coat 
went out. 

Elizabeth went up to Anna. “Whe 
Adrian gone to?” Anna asked. 

“‘He went to see Huxley Reals.” 

“At this time of night? With all his fuss 
about Hux, I should think he’d be glad it i 
went away. Though Huxley won’t go.’ 

“He might.” 

“No, he won’t go. For your sake, darli 
I hope he does—but he won’t.”’ 

Elizabeth gave a quick sigh. “I'll tum > 
now, I think. Is there anything else }) 
want?” 

“Just that you don’t be cross with 1, 
Anna said. 

“I’m not cross with you.” 

“You sound uncommonly like ‘it. wo 
run along.” 













































































as nearly one when Elizabeth heard 
come up the stairs and go down the 
) his room. 
Jf breakfast she asked, “Is Huxley Reals 
”? 
Booked at her blankly. “I don’t know.” 
"ou didn’t see him?” 

(9, I didn’t see him.” 
[-refused more coffee, though he always 
-wo cups at breakfast, went up to say 
4e.y to Anna. He hadn’t been gone more 
hour when a great box of spring 
-s was delivered. 
‘a, they’re from Adrian,” Anna said. 
quse he was a little cranky this morn- 
suppose. Do you want to put them in 
before you take off on your great Fri- 
dyentures?”’ 
abeth arranged the daffodils and tulips 
powl. She had no plans for the day, 
h usually she spent part of it with 
aret McIntry. But till then? Perhaps 
aret would go somewhere for lunch 
er. She went to her room and put on 
ew suit. It was the first time she had 
it. She walked to the McIntry house, 
ad in, as was her habit now. There was 
é about. 
en the doctor stepped in from the office, 
/d at her, though with some ruefulness, 
jaid, “Margaret didn’t get up for break- 
'-but she says she isn’t sick. Just go on 


















$e began to walk up the stairs, but felt 

(2 in doing so. She went to Margaret’s 

jo, and found the door shut. She tapped 
y. It’s Liz. May I come in?”’ 

1 Margaret hesitate? It seemed so. Still, 

said, ‘““Yes, come in,”’ and Elizabeth 

sd into the room. Margaret MclIntry 

ajn bed. Her hair hung in plaits and made 

»0k younger, but her eyes were bleak as 

eaid, “Hello. I’m being lazy today.” 

re you sick?” 

lot at all. Didn’t you ever want to—to 

{raw from the world for a bit?” 

‘h, often. Well, then, I’ll go and let you 

] aw.”’ 

igaret laughed suddenly and said, “I'll 

ome clothes on. I’ll tell you what let’s 
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do. I can borrow Mr. Berg’s car. Let’s go 
out into the country somewhere.” 

“All right,”’ Elizabeth said. 

But once they were in the car, Margaret 
was silent. There was no flow of easy talk 
between them. 

They found a country inn and were all 
alone in its dining room. Over coffee Mar- 
garet said, “Well, we got out of Lakeville 
anyway.” 

“Yes. Do you dislike Lakeville?” 

“Sometimes I hate it. Never for long at a 
stretch, though. I’ve accepted the fact that 
I probably won’t ever escape it. Don’t we 
get caught in the strangest traps?’’ She 
poured another cup of coffee and said fiercely, 
“Love or duty or ambition—we call ’em all 
sorts of fancy names, but all they are is 
traps.’”’ Then she gave a grin that was more 
familiar and said, “I’m not losing my mind, 
if that’s what you’re thinking.”’ 

“T wasn’t thinking that. I suppose I was 
agreeing with you—only I gnaw away at 
mine still. I do gnaw a little.” 

“You can gnaw till you chew a leg off, but 
you won’t get out,” Margaret said. ‘Or, if 
you do, you'll be minus the leg and will have 
to fight twice as hard to exist.” 

“T should have left you in bed,” Elizabeth 
said. 

“Of course you should,’’ Margaret told 
her. ‘I’m no fit company today. Let’s go, 
shall we?”’ 

They went out again into the sunlight, 
got into the car and headed for town. 

Almost at the end of town Elizabeth said, 
“Adrian sent Anna some of the loveliest 
spring flowers this morning. Do you think 
men always apologize for something when 
they send flowers?”’ 

Margaret said, “I wouldn’t know. Men 
don’t send me flowers.’’ They had come to 
the house. “Wait, I’ll just run Mr. Berg’s 
car in,’’ Margaret said. 

“T ought to go on home,” Elizabeth said. 
Still, she stood on the steps and waited. 

Margaret returned and opened the door. 
They stepped into the hall. There, on a small 
table, lay a florist’s box. Margaret walked to 
it, opened it without a word, as if she had 








CORN SOUFFLE | 


Only fresh corn on the cob is used 
for this recipe. Freshly picked 
corn is best, because more sugar 
and milk are present. You will 
need’1 to 114 dozen ears. Re- 

move husks and silk. Slit the 

kernels lengthwise of the ears 
with a sharp knife. Then take 

the back of the knife and scrape 
-\(but do not cut) the ears, press- 
jing out the inside of each kernel. 






ta 





The result is a bowlful of corn 
milk and kernels without hulls. 
Add 1 cup heavy cream to the 
corn and stir. Season with 2 
teaspoons salt. Beat the whites 


} 
of 5 eggs until stiff and fold into 


the corn. Pour into a 2-quart 
Baking dish and bake in a mod- 
erate oven, 350° F., for 70 min- 
utes. The top should be a heav- 
enly golden brown, the inside 
should be “set” but succulent. 
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LOW-COST STEW 


_with a High Hat Flavor 































BEEF STEW- Hunt Style 
Hunt’s Tomato Sauce makes a see 
more delicious than any other toma 
product you can imagine. : 
i <i is differ- 
Because this cooking sauce 15 CI ie 
ent. Hunt’s alone gives yout recipes 
Kettle-simmered blend of sun-ripenec 
tomatoes and fine spices. 
Best of all, a can of Hunt’s costs on 
only a few cents. Get some and make 
this delicious stew! ..- 
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Peroareved by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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Kettle-Simmered_ 


cooking sauce 


The 


Then prepare and add the following: 


6 carrots 6 potatoes 

30 to 45 minutes lene 
tender. If desired, 
peas just before 


6 onions 
Cook about 
till vegetables are 
f green 
add a cup of € td 
vegetables are tender. And now 
Do 
Get six lucky people together os 
generous servings of the best oe 
they've ever tasted _ thanks to Hunts 
rich flavor. 


And forever after 
day recipes 4 flavor 
Tomato Sauce. Mea 

i. vegetables 
spaghetti, vegetables, 
Hunt’s for a few cents a can! 


2 Ibs. lean beef 

2 tbsp. flour 2 tbsp. fat 

Cut meat in pieces, roll in flour, oe 
in fat in heavy skillet or saucepan. ae 
add the following (and heres W ie 
Hunt’s rich, all-tomato flavor really 
goes to work for you!) : 2 
boost with Hunts 
t loaf, casseroles, 
gravies. fish. Get 


nt’s Tomato Sauce 
be 2tsp. salt 1% tsp. pepper 


V2 « bay leaf 
nd cook over low flame 
der — about 1% hours. 


1 can 
2 cups water 

Vg tsp. thyme 
Cover tightly a 
4 until almost ter 






Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


Hunt-for the best 


For Breakfast or Dessert 
Hunt's 
Heavenly Peaches 





Why drudge 
like this... 





when bakers bake such luscious 


pie as this 


SURE — you could bake a luscious 
pie like this at home. 
But, 
worth the trouble ? 
risk of failure? 


It certainly isn’t worth it! Because 


2 sine 
Is it worth the 


is it worth the time 


modern bakers use the same high 
quality ingredients you would use; 
bake fresh daily with the same care 
you would take. 

So —let your baker do your bak- 
ing and go enjoy yourself. Buy a 


Bae 
ger 


pie today _ 
srocer’s, or from the baker who calls 


at your door. 
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away your day 
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at your bake shop, your 


Order pie, too, when 
you eat out. 

And remember! Bakers bake pie 
better now than they've ever baked 
before! 


© 1951, American Bakers Association, Chicago 
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Bakers of € 





Buy a PIE today... 
taste how good it is! 


forgotten Elizabeth’s presence. It was full of 
the softest yellow roses. 

“T thought men never sent you flowers,” 
Elizabeth said helplessly. 

Margaret sat down on the stair steps, put 
her head down on her knees, like someone 
sick, ““Go away. Go away,”’ she said. 

Elizabeth turned and walked out of the 
old brown house. 


In the morning Adrian came down to 
breakfast, sat down with the rest. “I won’t 
be home till dinnertime. We’re working all 
day today,’’ he said, and that was about all 
he contributed to the conversation. But at 
the door he turned back. “Liz, don’t let 
Anna overdo today. She is overtired.” 

But Anna seemed quite herself when Eliza- 
beth got her up, did her hair. “‘ You know,” 
she said, ‘I’ve got so I can’t take your days 
off, darling. I think, though I hate: to put 
Adrian to any more expense, that I’ll see if 
Jennie Leavitt will come for those days.” 

“T don’t really need any days off,’’ Eliza- 
beth said. 

“Of course you do. I like Jennie. Besides, 
she is a fountain of gossip!” 

Elizabeth hesitated. ‘“‘Perhaps you’d 
rather have her all the time, Anna.” 

“Does that mean you don’t want to be 
here?” 

INOS” 

“Don’t think I wouldn’t understand, Liz, 
if you suddenly wanted to go. Sometimes we 
simply have to run away—I know that.” 

“But I don’t want to run away,” Eliza- 
beth said. “Why should I?” 

That afternoon Elizabeth went down to 
see Jennie Leavitt and asked her about com- 
ing. Jennie, though she often did practical 
nursing, was hesitant 

“Well, I don’t know, Miss Burke,’’ she 
said. “It keeps me awful busy looking after 
this place. I don’t know as I’d want to say 
I'd do it regular.” 

“Try it for a few times, then,”’ Elizabeth 
urged. “Try it tomorrow, will you?” 

It was agreed and Elizabeth went home. 

Anna said, “ Will she come?”’ 

“She'll try it. She didn’t promise for 
good.” 

The doctor stopped in that afternoon. For 
some reason Elizabeth hdd no desire to es- 
cape him. She sat down with him and Anna 
and talked easily enough along with them. 

When he was leaving he said, “Oh, by the 
way—Meg said to tell you she couldn’t have 
Johnny tomorrow. She isn’t feeling quite up 
to par. She’s sorry.” 

Elizabeth was relieved and alarmed at 
the same time. She would have Johnny, but 
she would also worry about Margaret. 

On Sunday morning, when she was almost 
through with breakfast, she said, “‘Adrian, 
could I have a talk with you?”’ 

For an instant something old and sick 
came into his young, hard-fleshed face. “‘ Well, 
talk,”’ he said. 

“Tn the living room.”’ 

He rose without a word, walked into the 
living room, and she followed. “*What’s on 
your mind, Liz?’’ he demanded. 

“Calm down, Adrian. I want to ask a fa- 
vor. You don’t seem in the mood to listen, 
but now I’ve started I’d better go through 
with it. I want you to give a young man a 
job—not now, but next fall.” 


He had expected something else. She saw 
the relief come to his eyes. ‘““A job? Who is 
it? What is your young man good for?”’ 

“T don’t know. Office work, I expect, 
though maybe he’s good at machinery too. 
He’s been in prison for the last four years.” 

He stared at her, interested at last. “In 
prison?” 

“Yes. His name is Anthony Daggett. 
He’s Mrs. Daggett’s grandson. He was driv- 
ing a car for which he had no license and 
killed a man. He was a little wild, but I think 
not bad. He’s getting time off for good be- 
havior and he’s been working in the office in 
prison. He may be caught up into the war— 
there’s no way to know yet. But what he 
wants is a job. Mrs. Daggett told him she 
hoped to get him one with you. You see, 
Adrian, the property she left is really for 
Anthony Daggett. I hold it in trust. so to 
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speak. She didn’t want anyone to kno 
had been in prison, but he feels you ca 
keep it a secret, and I suppose he is rig 
I’m asking you. Do you think it woul 
possible ?”’ 

He didn’t beat about the bush. “T’'ll 
Liz. If it is possible, I’ll fit him in.” 

“That’s fair enough.” 

“T suppose he’s the one Mrs. Dag 
wrote to.”’ 

ae VES e 

“Do what Tican:..... 
ete 

“Sometimes I quite agree with you.” 

He went out and up the stairs, but she 
there quietly, feeling strange, and yet 
some odd way, at peace. There was not} 
to prevent him from going straight to A 
with this bit of news. And yet she did 
think he would. 


You're a queer 
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The bell rang and there was ‘Jennie L 
itt. Elizabeth took her upstairs to Anna, 
“Hel-lo, Jennie!” Anna said. “‘ What 
angel you are to give us a hand!” 
Mrs. Leavitt smiled. ‘It’s how I earn 
living, Anna. Now if you'll just tell me y 
wants doing ——’’ 
The phone rang and it was Peggy Jo 
“That you, Liz? This is Peggy. Susie’s 
begging for Johnny to come spend th 
with her. Could he come?” 
“T don’t know why not. I'll ae \ 
What time?”’ 

“Any time, from now on.” 

She went up and asked Anna. 

“Tell her it’s a godsend,” Anna said 
didn’t know what he could do now M 
laid up. Do you want to take him oye 

It was a blustery day. As she walked a’ 
from Peggy’s house Elizabeth thought, # 
Johnny! And yet Johnny was happy eno! 
now. His fellow creatures liked him ané 
was far less introspective than he had be 
But there was no change in his relations 
with Anna or Adrian. } 

It will soon be nothing to me, Elizab 
Burke murmured. For she was going. 
knew she was going. How soon? She did” 
know, but quite soon. | 

“Oh, Elizabeth! Aunt Liz!” came 
voice behind her. She half turned and 
wind blew snow against her face. She wai 
and he was beside her. ‘‘ We are always mé 
ing in snowstorms,”’ he said. “Hasn't | 
new suit come home yet? I thought we wy 
going to have a date?” _. 

“Tt will keep,”’ she said. 

“This is a good time for it, wouldn’t y 
say? Suppose I get the car out and we'll 
ona binge. You go get your suit on.’ 

“All right,” Elizabeth said. “Ill come. 

“Good! Ill wait out in front.’’ , 

He turned and went back the way he 
come and Elizabeth went up to her roc 
put on the new suit. She took the old topet 
over her arm, left her head bare. Then § 
walked into Anna’s room. 

Adrian and Anna were playing cribba } 
Elizabeth looked straight at Anna and sa. 
“T’m going out to lunch with Huxley R 
Is there anything you want before I go?” 4 

Anna put the peg in, her eyes lower 
“Not a thing,’’ she answered carelessly. 

“Good-by, then,” Elizabeth said. 

“By,” Anna said, beginning to deal. _ 

The car stood at the curb and she walk 
straight to it, climbed in beside Huxley. 

He moved away, not asking her whe 
she’d like to go, just starting out as if 
had a destination. After they came tot t 
edge of town he said, ‘“‘ You don’t look 1 
happy about the whole thing. Why ia 
we just be happy for a change? Not hw 
around for psychological problems or af 
thing?” Ze 

She couldn’t tell him that she was $ 
shaken from her announcement to Ami : 
that all her courage had been used up. “T 
willing,” she said. “But I don’t k 
whether you can just turn happiness on @ 
off at will.”’ § 

“T got fifty bucks for my article. Wec¢ 
have an elegant luncheon on that.” 

“Did you really? I’m glad.” 

“T am too. This is a celebration of 1 
success. Did you know that Ed Botswor 
hasjasc2, J oltsy2— 
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pidy?” Elizabeth said, then flushed 
Ht On. “JT mean, it seems only yester- 
Bunce turned him down.” 
sy is blooming like a rose.’ 
,’s some salvage,’’ she said. 
Nthey did not talk, but drove swiftly 
ay the storm. It was nearly an hour 


lire taken to a table near the fire. 
‘ i let Huxley help her take off her 


a 


"fire at her back warmed her and she 
J illusion of great happiness, knew it 
fe illusion, but clung to it, shutting ev- 
n ¢ out. 

; iking of salvage,’ he said suddenly 
|» coffee, then stopped. 

aid, ‘“ Yes—speaking of salvage?”’ 

/ article, that’s a small bit,” he said 
ty. “I know well enough not many 
J vill ever read it, only a few engineers 
ight through the Engineering Jour- 
¢], I did write it. I’m going to count 


JJould you mind if I told you the story 


ay fe?” 
| I ow most of it,’”’ she said. ‘‘Lives are 
ft nuch open in Lakeville, aren’t they? 
U n’t mind, but you don’t need to.’ 
ughed aloud. “Oh, Liz, you are good 
1 You simply won’t let a fellow get 
ic. I’m being defensive, I expect. I 
¥ ve been a fool, but 
1 want it to show.” 
esn’t show much,” 
th conceded. ‘‘Are > 


I don’t think so. 
I would, then I 
dmy mind. It didn’t 
> important as I’d 
ainking it would.” 
at the last minute 
Idn’t go,” she said. 
at happens not to be true. I could 
yone very easily. But it would only 
/een an escape from admitting there 
thing to escape from.” 

ivoice was steady and serious and she 
¢ up at him, looked away again. She 
feel warm now, only still and fright- 


fe gone through it and come out 
* he went on. ‘It isn’t that I don’t 

© her as beautiful and even desirable. 

lo not any more desire her. That’s bit- 

Vou like, but there it is.” 

abeth, to her own astonishment, felt 

’ swift sorrow for Anna. ‘Have you 

'r so?”’ she heard herself say. 

. But she knows. Anna knows every- 

This was the day I’d set for telling 

ut I saw you and evaded it.”’ 

It’s go home,”’ she said. 

’s not. I like it here by the fire. I can 

fu are not liking me much right now, 
Il I like it here. Aren’t you the one 

alled me a fool?’’ 

Bomres, I did.” 

den why are you so hurt because I’m no 

§ faithful? You ought to be glad I’ve 


Msn’t true. But I can’t have it both 
9 me?’ 

}, you can’t have it both ways. And 
joold for fairy stories. I’ve been too old 
sne time.’’ 

ease—will you take me home?” 

4 right.” He stood up rather abruptly, 
e bill. 


H went out to the car, started home- 
They had driven some distance before 


I mean—I’m 








: it. ” 
ft was Johnny. Johnny doesn’t love her. 
*r thought about it much. I don’t know 
#but I never did. But he doesn’t love 
or she him. But you have to love your 
Non, don’t you? It got to haunting me.”’ 


The denunciation of the 
young is a necessary part 
of the hygiene of older people, 
and greatly assists the circu- 
lation of their blood. 

—LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH: 


(Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc.). 
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“She loves him,” Elizabeth said stiffly. “I 
don’t know why they aren’t friends.” 

“Why aren’t they, though? Wasn’t it 
Steele who wrote a story about a man who 
was going to marry a woman and saw her 
suddenly through her little girl, who dis- 
carded old loved dolls for new and fancy 
ones? Not quite analogous. Well, I'll stop. 
I just wanted you to know how it was.” 

She did not answer. She sat huddled there, 
feeling the wind almost physically, though 
she was safe inside the car. She knew that 
she had gone today with Huxley because she 
had suddenly had to prove to Anna that she 
had the right to do so—it had almost noth- 
ing to do with Huxley that she had gone. 


Yer here she was, with his sleeve touching 
hers. They had eaten together and he had 
told her the state of his heart. She had, for a 
little space, been happy, but she had known 
that this was to be paid for. That it was going 
to be paid for dearly. 

Then Lakeville was looming up before 
them. He stopped before No. 7, but for an 
instant did not get out. Then he smiled at 
her ruefully. “It wasn’t much good, was it? 
We'll have another date, and make it really 
gay.” 

“The suit’s unlucky,” she said. 

“No, we didn’t make any mistake on the 
suit.”” He got out, came around and opened 
the door. ‘I liked sitting by the fire with 
you, though,” he told her. “I could as eas- 
ily have told you the story of my life as not.” 

“T don’t doubt you,” 
Elizabeth said dryly.*‘T al- 
most told you mine!’’ Now 
she really did go, up the 
steps, inside the green door. 

She had sucha feeling of 
doing everything for the 
last time, as if her hours 
here were numbered. There 
was the sound of voices 
upstairs. But Elizabethe| 
Burke did not join the 
party. She went quietly to her own room 
and closed the door. 

Presently she was walking through the 
snow, Johnny’s hand in hers. He was talka 
tive, excited. Susie had a trapeze in the base- 
ment and wonderful had been his prowess on 
the trapeze. As soon as he was in the house 
he went scrambling up the stairs to his 
egrandmother’s rooms, and began telling her 
about his adventures. 

Elizabeth went to the kitchen and said to 
Bunce that she would just make herself a 
sandwich for supper and take it up to her 
room. She did that. 

She knew when the visitors left. She knew 
that Adrian had had supper with Anna. She 
knew when Jennie Leavitt shut the front 
door and departed, but she sat on there in her 
small room, unable to move out of it. She 
heard Adrian at last go down the stairs, then 
come up and go to his own room. It was 
now bedtime. 

She carried in hot milk and toast, set the 
tray down on the table, fixed Anna’s pillows. 
“How did you like Jennie Leavitt?” 

“All right,’’ Anna said. ‘“She’s very enter- 
taining, a fountain of news. Did you have 
fun on your date?” 

“Fun enough.” 

Anna went on with a small chuckle, “I 
never knew anybody so hipped on making 
her points. . . . Liz, I have been selfish. You 
know, I honestly did think that you’d be 
happier with me than anywhere else. I took 
it for granted—isn’t that vain? And now 
Adrian tells me that you resisted like any- 
thing coming. That was a slap!” 

“Yes, I resisted,’ Elizabeth said. “Be- 
cause—well, Anna, you do get tired of peo- 
ple. I didn’t want you to get tired of me.” 

“Nonsense! You know very well I love 
having you with me. But one thing I couldn't 
bear, and that would be having you he re 
from duty’s sake—I couldn’t take that.’ 

So this was the way it was going to be. It 
wasn’t going to touch Huxley at all—only 
her own thorny character. “I don’t suppose 
there’s any use protesting if you’ve made 
up your mind,” she said. 

“T’ve had it made up for me,’’ Anna said. 
“All you've ever wanted was to get away. 
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resh and Nr for Summer... 


Borden's PHIVE Cream Cheese! 





i ™,. 


Count the ways youll use this 
lively, Chive-y Cheese on Summer Days! 


Here’s the freshest news in summer 
snacking to come your way in manya day! 


It’s Borden’s Cream Cheese with tangy 
chopped chives already in it! The new- 
formula cream cheese is fresher in flavor, 
lighter, fluffier than any cream cheese you 
know. The chives are picked while young 
and tender from Borden’s own chive gar- 
dens, largest in the U.S.A, 

A fresh and lively combination that 
adds up to a variety of refreshing sum- 
mertime tempters like these: 


1. Quick canapés: Cover baby rounds 
of salty rye bread with Borden’s Chive 
Cream Cheese. 





©The Borden Company 


2. “Chip Dip’: Whip the cheese with a 
little milk and serve with potato chips. 


3. Party sandwiches: Spread Borden’s 
Chive Cream Cheese generously on thin- 
sliced bread of different kinds. 


4. Speedy snack: Offer Borden’s Chive 
Cream Cheese and crackers when you 
serve a tall, cool drink. 


5. Super salad: Top slices of tomatoes 
with Borden’s Chive Cream Cheese. 
Borden’s Chive Cream Cheese comes 
in the handy 3-oz. foil package—a com- 
panion to Borden’s plain and Pimento 
Cream Cheese. Look for all three in the 
dairy case of your favorite food store. 


Serve your favorite summer fruits with 
plenty of Borden’s Cream Cheese! 


For a luncheon salad or dessert on a summet 
night, serve fruits from the orchard and the 
melon patch with a bowl of Borden’s Cream 
Cheese, softened and whipped till it’s fluffy! 

You'll want to be generous with Borden’s 
Cream Cheese, so get the thrifty 8-oz. size at 
your favorite food store today! A written 
guarantee on every package! 





Borden's Fine ete 


Folks who know cheese say “Borden's, Please |” 
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MOISTURE- PROOF 
SHAKERS 


Free-flowing salt, no matter how damp or 
muggy the weather! Over 11 million Ameri- 
con homes now have AIRKO Moisture- 
Proof Shakers giving wonderful free-flow 
service day in and day out. The patented 
Airkonite element in the gleaming chrome 
top is a self-reactivating drying unit... 
no further attention is required! 


The beautiful Deluxe Airkos stand four 
inches tall, are made of sparkling crystal 
glass, with hand-cut satin-finish base. 
Packed in unique ‘Show-Case” gift boxes. 
$1.00 PAIR 

GET A PAIR TODAY! 

At Better Stores, Leading 5 & 10's 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 





AiRKO* ORIGINALS 


These smaller Airkos have the same 
amazing drying element... Ring- 
designed crystal clear glass, metal 
tops with plastic colored shields. 

Oilzje Wiaielele’s 0016 w01s)e (nin) aie 39¢ PAIR 


AIRKO MFG. CO., Clermont, Florida 


#71, M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 









Makes paper toys! __ 
Staples homework neatly... 





Makes garbage pail linings 
out of newspaper! 


es, eee eee 


if Tackss_ 
~ Staples 1_ 
—Mends!— 


Use your handy TOT 50 
daily to do dozens of 
jobs like these all around 
the house, No fussing, with 
messy glue, nasty hammers, 

tacks, pins. TOT 50 does so many things 
easier, faster, cheaper, better! 


Staples recipes on file cards! 


ge . 
[A seri" bulletin notes... 


< aust Of Hug SS 
aa 25¢ nl Cosson by 
use! 
Only oh 5 1 with 1000 staples ede oe 


Zz SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, IME. 50's 0\ Drug, Hordware, Stationery 


L006 (SLAMD CITY 6 NEW VOR and Variety stores everywhere 






That hurts, Liz—it really hurts. You’ve al- 
ways been special to me, but really no one is 
special to you but yourself. You like to see 
yourself as generous and dutiful—but you 
didn’t really want to come at all.”’ 

That rang some bell of truth and Eliza- 
beth’s face whitened. “Perhaps you’re 
right,”’ she said. ‘When shall I go?” 

“Whenever you want to. You’re not 
bound here, Liz.” 

So there it was. Suddenly she laughed. 
“Oh, but I am bound here!”’ she said. ‘““And 
I don’t want to go. Because, you see, it isn’t 
any of it true. Not a word of it.” 

She got up, took the glass and plate, 
walked out of the room. After she was in 
bed, she laughed again, but silently. Then as 
suddenly as the laughter had come, tears 
came. I’ve got to be here when she knows he’s 
gone from her, she said to herself. Or maybe 
he won't go—maybe he’s just fooling himself. 
And—and Adrian. Does Adrian want me gone 
too? Is that it? 


How could life be the same after that? And 
yet for a space it seemed to be so. Anna said 
no more about Elizabeth’s going. The routine 
went on. Huxley Reals did not come. 
Friends thronged the gay room, played cards 
there, talked, and nothing seemed changed. 
On Friday Jennie came again, but Elizabeth 
did not go to Margaret McIntry’s. She wrote 
a long letter to Anthony Daggett. She 
knitted. She stayed put. She did not know 
what this reprieve signified, but that it sig- 
nified something she did not doubt. Then 
on a Monday night Adrian went out. He 
sat with Anna till nearly ten, then without 
a word went out. It was late when he came 
home. 

When it came to the second Friday, Eliza- 
beth, after lunch, went to Margaret. It had 
seemed a very long silence between them. 
She did not walk in, but rang the bell. The 
office door opened and the doctor came out. 

« Come in, will you?” he said. ‘I’m busy 
right now, but I want to see you. Just wait in 
the living room.”’ | 

So she sat down in the room that had been 
the friendliest she knew in Lakeville. She sat 
there for half an hour before the doctor strode 
in from the office. 

“What a mess!’’ he said. He dropped 
down into the brown chair as if exhausted. 

“What’s the matter? Where’s Meg?” 

“You tell me. I’m going around in circles, 
Liz. Meg’s gone, bag and baggage. She’s got 
herself a job in a library, in Rochester. Just 
said she had decided to take a job and that I 
would have to make some other arrange- 
ments. She thought Jennie Leavitt might 
come. The truth is I depended on Meg and 
I’m lost. I don’t know what got into her.”’ 

“There wasn’t much for her in Lakeville,” 
Elizabeth said. 

“Just as much as there’ll be working in a 
library in Rochester. Meg made herself a 
good enough life here. Of course she’s never 
married, but I don’t think that’s upset her. 
Do you think Jennie Leavitt would come?” 

“T don’t know. She comes to us on Fridays 
and every other Sunday. But she might. Ask 
her.” 


Mec had gone, without telling her. She 
had bitten off a leg and got out of the trap. 
How would she manage, with only one leg? 
Meg. Meg. What agony had she gone 
through before she packed her things and 
made her firm announcement? 

Elizabeth sat at supper with the rest, very 
quiet. She saw Adrian glance at her once or 
twice as if questioning her silence, but she 


™ | could not talk. 


Then Mrs. Suydam said, ““Meg McIntry 
isn’t sick, is she? She didn’t ask Johnny for 


-. Sunday.” 


Elizabeth looked up. “No, she isn’t sick. 
She’s taken a job in Rochester. In a library.” 

“Meg?” Mrs. Suydam said in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes. So the doctor told me.” 

She couldn’t look at Adrian, but was 
aware that he had risen. He walked out of 
the dining room without a word. 

“Well, that surprises me. Meg’s never 
seemed to have any ambitions like that,” 
Mrs. Suydam said. 
















































“You never know what people’s am 
are,” Elizabeth said. = 

She didn’t tell Anna about Meg. E 
doctor did. He came about eleven t 
morning. He dropped down into th 
chair, said, “You see before you ¢ 
pletely confused man, Anna. Look, you 
all, see all—what got into Meg an 

“What’s she done?” 

The doctor looked at Elizabeth 
slight surprised frown. ‘‘ Didn’t Liz te 
She’s left me—gone out into the wor 
got herself a job. I can’t make head 
of ite 
‘‘For heaven’s sake! Liz, why didn} 
tell me? What kind of a job?” 

“Tn a library. I don’t understand it. 
thought you might know what it y 
about.” 

“T don’t. Meg never tells me much 
I come to think of it, she’s the only ¢ 
town who doesn’t tell me much. But | 
sume it’s a man. It generally is.” 


‘I pon’r know what man. Meg 
seems allergic to men. No, I don’t kn 
that’s so, but she seems to consider th 
the lesser species, tolerates them, that} 
Huxley Reals drops in, but she treats 
like a small brother. Adrian has been ir 
and then, to pick up Johnny or someth: 
and that’s all the men she knows mui 

Anna gave her warm smile and } 
“Well, I hope she hasn’t a yearning fo 
Adrian! But now you will really hay 
marry.” 

“T suppose so. But don’t pick me out 
one else, Anna. I don’t have any luck 
your pickings.” 

After he went Anna said, ‘“‘ Why didn’ 
tell me? Whatever did get into her, If 
der? I can’t imagine. But I’ll find out!" 

“Maybe she really did get tired of 1 
the doctor’s housekeeper. It isn’t a 
thrilling life, would you say?”’ | 

“T thought you were such pals. D 
she ever mention it ?”’ 

“No, never.”’ 

Adrian didn’t come home for lunch, 
did come at about four. He kissed Anna, @ 
out of his coat, dropped it across the’ 
and sat on the stool. ; 

“Did you know Meg MclIntry had } 
to Rochester, taken a job there?” / 
asked. 

“Somebody said something, I think. 
I’d heard that.” @ 

“The doctor was in. He’s going aroun 
circles. I’d give a lot to know exactly 
she did go. It just didn’t seem in charact 

Elizabeth put in, “But it did. If she 
cided she wanted to go away and live 
own life, she’s the very one who would) 
She wouldn’t dawdle over making up] 
mind either.” ea 

“The doctor swears she had no love } 
Hux dropped in there often, but I ¢ 
imagine Hux giving her a whirl—though 
might have wanted him to, I suppose.” | 

“That’s nonsense,’ Adrian said | 
evenly. “She treats Hux as if he wer 
quite bright.” * 

Anna’s smile had a faint edge of anger, 
she said, “You never know what spinst 
are thinking. They work up the most extré 
dinary fantasies.” 5 

There was a small silence, then Adr 
said, “I don’t think Meg has ever been gi! 
to fantasies. And ‘spinster’ isn’t a word 
have thought of for her.”’ ¥' 

“Tt’s just a word,” Anna said. “She's! 
so old—thirty-two or -three, I imagine. 
have said she had some father comp 
only she’s gone. But maybe gone to & 
ite 

“T don’t think Meg has any father 
plex,” Adrian said. ‘“‘I dare say she’d h 
lived a completely normal life if ——” 

“Tf what?” Anna asked gently. ; 

“Tf I hadn’t ditched her,” Adrian said. ’ 
was engaged to her when I met you.” — 

“Why, Adrian!” Anna’s voice was 
amazed whisper. “To Meg?” 

“Yes. If her mother hadn’t happened! 
die that year and the doctor hadn’t happet 
to need her, I’d have been married - 
her. .. . So I don’t much care to hear y 
discuss her spinsterhood, Anna.” 





| 
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Jiiing, I’m sorry,” Anna said. “But —_ Elizabeth walked out of the room, straight | ® 
ajylil you never tell me?” out and downstairs. She went to the kitchen, 
af}ivas nothing to be proud of,” Adrian where Bunce was getting everything ready 
iy i {f you don’t mind, let’s drop it.” before she started for church. 
wBlebeth managed to escape then. She “What’s the matter?” Bunce asked. 
‘i | know whether Anna dropped it or ‘“‘ You’re white as a sheet.” 
coy “Nothing’s the matter.” 
Mn. was very tender with Adrian the 
‘et, corning, gay and charming as only Bunce went, but Elizabeth sat by the 
(in) new how to be. kitchen table, very still, her hands tight- 
Vn in her busybody she saw Huxley clasped on the table’s edge. She didn’t even 
“al oming down the street, she said, “If hear Huxley come down the stairs, but he 
y could say I’m not at home! There was there in the doorway. 
( Huxley. Don’t go away, darling— “Well,” he said, ‘that’s that.” 
y he won't stay long.”’ “T suppose you feel free as the air,’’ she 
1 Adrian did go away. He said, “Hi, said coldly. 
‘ix sent him upstairs and went into the “No. I feel as if I'd taken a beating. But 
nroom. Elizabeth heard him coming, it’s done.” 
r 1 to go. eel Shiau 
/(, stay, Liz,” Anna said. “All right. Perhaps it isn’t. Perhaps it 
] rather not.” never will be,’”’ he said, and his voice, too, 
ey was as the eset ve looked was cold. ‘‘All the same, Liz, I have wasted 
ind there were lines down his face that enough of life. I am not going to waste an 
ath did not remember. He did not sit more. On futility. I’m sorry I dragged oe Mmmmmm....velvety-smooth 
(Aian’s chair, but drew the rosewood in. But, for an instant there, it did seem pos- vanilla cream inside and 
ip and sat in that. sible. I meant it.”’ : 
# ale a Bey giieate chair,” Anna said.  “‘That’s big of you.” crisp chocolate wafers 
fyi break 1 won’t forgive you.” “Do you have to be this way? I thought : ’ one 
' } on’t break it,’’ Huxley said. “How we were friends.” ; outside! That’s the delicious 
\ » Liz?” “Well, we’re not. I know I’m contradict- story of Sunshine HYDROX, 
whe. ing myself, but I just don’t like faithless peo- : : 
id Anna’s fine and I’m fine. So that’s ple.” the Finest Cream-Filled 
jped of. How would you like to run “Yes,” he said slowly, “you are contra- S 
ajind knit or some- pee yourself. I Chocolate Cookie Ever Made! 
apLiz?”’ thought you didn’t like 
4 like it,” Eliza- ae k ; - slaves.”’ 
thisai obody ever quite realizes how “ , , 2 
Pahér with: P hisliteis being woven day by day jx. faithless pocnle Sunsh ane 
Bont let him out of myriads of invisible threads. ther.” So PCOR 
y But, in fact, each unnoticed influ- eit er. 
Myyou away, Liz. ence and every imperceptible tug up “Well, I do have 
. Hux and I ordown which the ordinary daily ex- faith—but we'll skip 
a hold private  periences furnish are silently mak- it for now.” He turned 
y sations.”” ing the life and shaping its course. to go, then came back. COOKI ES 
“isone | meanto —Thecommonplace present we hardly “T wouldn’t lock you 
igs” Huxley eal eee ee ees soit ae : THE ORIGINAL CREAM-FILLED 
iietly. ‘ z : ; She did not answer 
at my little intearoty future, which will be full nq he went away. She ico cocae 
4 —she knows events. And yet all the time, in spite — JUSt Sat there, staring * 
" Ing about me, of us, the future is being made out down at her clasped Only : CRISP — TENDER —-DELICIOUS 
y said. You can of the present, and the stuff of our — hands, knowing life was $1.25 SEND NOW FOR THESE JOLLY TIME 
@ private as you. future is to be what we are now cruel, a trap indeed. is mai 
fore Netz weaving in. —RUFUS M. JONES: Pair N44 LT a1] POP CORN | 


i gave Elizabeth 
| den clear look 
@ she could not 
d “All right,” he 
iI just wanted to tell Anna I’d taken 
jvice at long last. . . . I’m going to be 
¢d, Anna, and I wanted to tell you.” 
a ied? Not really?’’ Anna said. ‘‘Oh, 
Jope I'll like her. Is it Charlotte?” She 
Wery well, with friendliness, concern for 
Ippiness, pleasure. 
», I don’t think so.” 
‘bn’t think so?” 

1 just say ‘no’ then,’”’ Huxley said. 
¢Charlotte.”’ 

couldn’t be Meg, after all?’’ Anna 
sd him. 
1 eg? No, it couldn’t be Meg. The truth 
h it’s only a decision, Anna. There isn’t 
dy. But I’ve been bothering you and 
‘n long enough.”’ 

hy, Hux! You haven’t bothered us. To 
pu the truth, you bolster up my self- 
ence no end. And probably Adrian’s 
Sut of course you ought to marry,” 

Id him. “If you haven’t decided, I can 
it/y mind to it!” 
at Huxley looked again at Elizabeth, 
suddenly and said, ‘I think it’ll be 
ould that suit you?” 
Aha looked at Liz as at a stranger, specu- 
my, with a little frown. “Liz?” she 
d“Oh, I don’t know, Hux. She’s a dar- 
gbut she’s awfully independent and 
I¢y—she’d walk out on you, like Meg 
l d out on the doctor.” 
don’t think so. Not if I put my mind to 
eng her,” Huxley said. ‘I could always 
emer in,”’ 
“jo I have anything to say about this?” 
meth demanded. “Sorry, but I’m not at 
disposal. I’m not at anybody’s dis- 


> pes 


ro 


“fell, it just came to me,” Huxley said. 
ave to give it more thought.” 


(The Macmillan Company, 1950). 





Finding the Trail of Life 


Adrian said, ‘““So you 
are really leaving us, 
Meizis 

“Yes. I thought right 
after Anna’s birthday, if you could find 
someone else by then.” 

“Well, you must do as you think best,” 
Adrian said. ““You’ve been a great help to 
us.” He, too, was tied. He could not ask her to 
stay because he knew that Anna no longer 
wanted her. 

She told Anna. “If you can arrange things, 
I believe I’ll leave right after your birthday.” 
Anna did not protest. 

Anna was very sweet these days. She said 
to the girls,““I’ve been as selfish as all get 
out—keeping my little sister tied to me so 
long! She just came to ‘help out’ a few days 
and here I’ve kept her months! But you 
know how you impose on sisters!”’ 

The girls made a little flurry of regret, 
asked her for lunch, for dinner, tried to 
crowd into a little space more hospitality 
than they had managed in all the weeks be- 
fore. 

Then Bunce said one day, ‘‘Miss Burke, 
would you want to come to Miss Potts’ wed- 
ding with me? It’s going to be next Wednes- 
day morning at ten. At her place. You don’t 
know her well, but it don’t seem like it’s a 
wedding without anyway a few there. Likely 
Mrs. Reals’ll come. Maisie’s done for her a 
long time.” 

“Why, I’d like to go,” Elizabeth said. 
“What could I get her for a present ?”’ 

“Well, she’s had her heart on a silver but- 
ter dish—but maybe that would be more’n 
you’d want to spend.”’ 

“No, I’d go that far.” 

So on Wednesday morning Elizabeth sat 
with Bunce on the horsehair sofa in Miss 
Potts’ little house. The Reverend Mr. 
Smith was there, a big, earnest man, and 
Mrs. Reals, very stiff and dignified, and 
Huxley Reals. That was the entire wedding 
party, except for the bride and groom. Miss 
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but delicious 


BROILED STEAK 


Watch for ‘‘specials’”’ at your butcher shop and buy inexpen- 
sive cuts of chuck or round steak. You can broil your steak 
toa tender, tasty turn after it stands overnight in this mixture: 


4 cup lemon juice 
or vinegar 
1% cup salad oil 


Wipe dry and broil on each 
side. Serve with sauce made 
of 3 parts melted butter 
blended with one part LEA 
& PERRINS Sauce. 


FRE 


2 teaspoons onion juice 
1 tablespoon 
LEA & PERRINS Sauce 


Whenever recipes call for Worcester- 
shire, you can be almost certain that 
the experts who write the recipes mean 
you to use LEA & PERRINS Sauce, 
the original Worcestershire. Always 
ask for it by name. 


RECIPE BOOK. Write LEA & PERRINS, INC. 
241 West St., New York 12, N. Y., Dept. L-8 
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Potts, in a lavender silk dress, with violets 
pinned awkwardly, a little rouge on her 
thin cheeks, her gray hair curled unsuitably, 
stood beside an embarrassed Ed Botsworth. 
Mr. Smith, facing the pair, began the cere- 
mony. 

What a very little time a marriage cere- 
mony took! All those heartaches, all those 
misunderstandings, all those sacrifices—and 
in a space of amoment the thing was done. 

There was a wedding breakfast laid out in 
the little dining room. Pottsy and Ed were 
going to drive upstate to his cousin’s for din- 
ner and that was to be the extent of their 
honeymoon. They were too old for Niagara 
Falls, Ed said. They saw them off, and then 
the party was over. 

“T told Maisie I’d tidy up here,’’ Bunce 
said. 

“Tl help,” Elizabeth said. 

“No, you’d better get back. I know where 
everything belongs. You run along.” 

“Come on, Liz,’”’ Huxley said abruptly. 
Then he went to Bunce, put his hands on her 
shoulders, bent and kissed her on either 
cheek. “Bless you, Bunce! You made it a 
real, honest-to-goodness wedding !”’ 

Bunce’s face broke up a little. “Well, a 
wedding ought to be special,” she managed 
to say. ‘‘ Now youall run along.”’ 

Huxley said, ““ Where’d mother go?” 

“She told you—she wanted to do some 
shopping. She walked home. I guess you 
weren’t listening.” 

Elizabeth was in the street with Huxley. 
“Come, get in,” he said. “I'll run you home.” 
She got in. “That was tough going,” he said. 
* But it turned out well. Adrian says you are 
going away.” 

SAUCES amen 

They were already at No. 7. 

“The town will seem empty,” he said. 
She got out of the car, moved toward the 
steps. “Liz!” he said, and she turned. 

“The butter dish was beautiful!” 

She laughed and went in. 

She tried to tell Anna about the wedding, 
but found there was little to tell. “It was 
very simple—but nice,’’ she said. “Pottsy 
looked lovely, in lavender silk, with vio- 
lets.” 

“Well, I suppose it’s our gain—Bunce 
won't be leaving us. But it does seem hard on 
Bunce,” Anna said. “I think I’ll give myself 
a birthday party.” 

“That would be fun.” 

“A big one. I don’t mean with presents and 
all that—I won’t tell anyone it’s my birth- 
day, but just ask everybody. We'll call it a 
farewell party for you, darling.” 

They began to plan the party, and Anna 
was gay and even loving as if, now that 
Elizabeth was nearly gone, she could afford 
to be. 

Then one afternoon Cornelia Suydam was 
sitting in Anna’s room and suddenly said, 
“T am getting old! I must write to Alberta at 
once.” 

“Alberta?’’ Anna said. 

“Cousin Alberta—stepcousin, really, no 
kin. I wondered, when I heard that Meg had 
gone to the Rochester library, why that 
seemed so familiar. Cousin Alberta has been 
there for years. I think she’s head librarian. 
I’ll write and ask her to show some kindness 
to Meg.”’ She got up, murmuring some- 
thing about her failing memory, went out of 
the room. 


It was four days later when Mrs. Suydam 
received a letter from Cousin Alberta. She 
was in Anna’s room when the mail came, and 
took her note, read it. 

“That’s odd,”’ she said. 

Anna looked up. “* What’s odd?” 

“She went there because Cousin Alberta 
was there. Adrian sent her to Alberta. She 
says Miss MclIntry is proving very satisfac- 
tory and that she likes her... . / Adrian spent 
a summer with them once, but I didn’t know 
he kept in touch with her. It’s strange.” 

“Yes, it’s strange,’’ Anna said. “We cer- 
tainly discussed Meg’s departure very thor- 
oughly with Adrian.” 

To Elizabeth’s surprise, Mrs. Suydam 
said nothing to Adrian, at least in Eliza- 
beth’s presence, about Cousin Alberta. Nor 
did Anna say anything to him, so far as 
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Elizabeth knew. It was only natural that 
Anna should speak of it, and perhaps alone 
with Adrian she had, but never before 
others. That was more frightening than 
speech. 

One day as Elizabeth walked down the 
stairs to the ground floor the phone was ring- 
ing. Elizabeth said, ‘Hello.’ 

“Hello—Liz? Would you help me pick out 
a birthday present for Anna?”’ 

“No, I’m not much good at that sort of 
thing.’’ 

“All the same, will you? Come down the 
lake road at four-thirty, will you?” 

oNOss 

“T’ll expect you—Elizabeth.”’ He hung up. 

She sat with Anna and when it was four- 
thirty, she was still there. She carried the tea 
things down, lingered a moment in Bunce’s 
shining kitchen. 

“Anything you want?” Bunce asked. 

“No. Just dawdling. I’ve been dawdling 
all day,” Elizabeth said. 

Then the doorbell rang and Bunce went. 
Elizabeth heard her say, ‘‘ Yes, she’s here— 
she’s out here in the kitchen, Mr. Reals.”’ 


A & Gl} Prayer 
By Elizabeth Abbot 


God, give me eyes that I might see 
The work that can be done by me. 
God, give me ears that I may hear 
The cries of those who need me 
near. 
God, give me lips that I might speak 
Comfort and peace to all who seek. 
God, give me a mind that I might 
know 
To help the ones who need me so. 
God, give me hands that I might do 
Some large or simple task for You. 
God, give me prayer, that I may 
pray 
Thy help and guidance every day. 
And these things all else above, 
God, give me a heart that I might 
love. 


Huxley Reals stood in the kitchen door- 
way and said, “ Where’s your coat?... It’s 
spring.’’ He said, as they walked in the street 
together, ““Why did you stand me up?” 

“T told you I wouldn’t come.” 

“But I did think you would. I don’t want 
to buy a present. I shall send flowers, as 
usual. Shall we walk down by the lake?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I want to. I’ve got something to 
say to you.” He had his hand firmly on her 
arm and they were walking down the steep 
walk to the lake road. They came to the 
lake, walked along its edge for a moment in 
silence. ““You’re not very approachable, 
Liz,” he said at last. 

“T suppose I’m not.” 

‘““No, you make it very hard for me. You 
make me seem a fool, which I am not. You 
make me a man of little faith—which I don’t 
think I am, either. But, Elizabeth, why 
shouldn’t it be so—about you and me, I 
mean? Why shouldn’t it?”’ 

Spring was all around them. The air was 
soft, the light was a spring light. The water 
itself looked softer, warmer. 

“Why should it? I just don’t like second 
bests.” 

“You mean I’m not your first choice—or 
you're not mine? There wouldn’t be many 
marriages in the world if the first choice 
was the one that led to marriage. I’m sure 
that in your girlhood you managed to go 
through a lot of loving that led to nothing. 
Didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I suppose I did. But I am not a 
child now. What I suppose you’re trying to 
say is that now you’ve had your cake, you 
feel as if you’d like a little plain bread for a 
change.” 


“No. Or perhaps I do feel like that. Do 
you mind being plain bread?” 

“Probably. Most women do.” 

“T don’t know why. The staff. of life. 
Look, Liz—Elizabeth—I know all you can 
say. I loved your sister Anna a very great 
deal. I thought I would love her till I died. I 
am very much alive and I no longer love her. 
I don’t even know whether it is because you 
came or because the thing had run its course 
or what. Let’s say I’ve been sick and now am 
well. Only, of course, you could say, ‘This, 
too, will run its course.’ And perhaps it will. I 
do not think so now, but perhaps it will. It 
seems firm and everlasting, and as if I had 
never loved before. You see—well, my love 
for Anna had nothing to feed on, nothing to 
grow by. Love’s got to be in a state of growth 
or it’s nothing. It does seem as if we could 
grow together—but you look as stubborn as 
arock.”’ 


Exizasetu BurKE stood still. She said, 
“You see, I happen to love you.” 

He put out a hand to her shoulder, stared 
at her. ‘““Then ——”’ he began. 

“No. I happen to love you. But I don’t 
want to marry you—I wouldn’t think of 
marrying you. I would always remember 
that you had loved Anna for six or seven 
years and had stopped. Anna needs love, she 
needs it very much. She has Adrian, but she 
needs love and she depended on your love, 
whether she encouraged it or not. Then you 
stopped. ... Well, you could stop again.”’ 

He was very quiet, looking straight at her 
through the soft light. ‘““Yes, I might,’’ he 
said at last. ‘But I do not think so. I don’t 
see any point in lying or being more pro- 
phetic than is possible.” 

“Let’s go home.” 

He turned and they began to walk back. 
They said never a word till they reached 
No. 7. Then he put a hand on her arm and 
said, “You love Anna more than me—is 
that it?” 

She said, “I don’t know. It could be.”’ 

“Shouldn’t you make up your mind about 
that? I’m talking nonsense—I’m feeling 
about eighteen because you said you loved 
me. I can’t seem to think of anything else. 
Say it again.” 

“No. Never again.” 

It was still light and everything about the 
street swam in the light, in the soft light of a 
spring night. 

“T think I’ll come up and say hello to 
Anna.” 

“No, don’t.” 

“But I am going to. I have some things I 
must say to her. I must tell her I know whom 
I want to marry. She has put a spell on you 
too. I will break it, Liz. Because I am going to 
marry you, you know,’’ Huxley told her. “I 
am going to.” 

Now she could have him. She could have 
him if she liked. Why then did it seem as if 
life were ended? Why did her heart ache so? 
She went to her own room, huddled on the 
bed. The tears began to run down her face. 
It seemed a long time afterward when Hux- 
ley came out and down the stairs, when the 
front door closed and all was still. 

At supper Elizabeth found herself looking 
at Adrian. He did seem older than when she 
had come. But he still looked strong. Strong 
enough to bear his own burdens. J like 
Adrian, she thought suddenly. 

After dinner Adrian took his coffee up- 
stairs and when Elizabeth went for the tray 
he met her at the door with it. “Ill get Anna 
to bed tonight,’’ he said. 

So she knew she was banished from An- 
na’s room. She went to her room, wrote a 
letter to Anthony Daggett. She wanted to 
write to Meg, but she did not. No, Meg 
would write her if there were anything to 
write that should be written. How little 
preparation it took to change her life! 

She sat still, trying to see the shape of her 
life ahead, failing. She had given herself to 
Anna again, been again rejected. But she 
had given more of herself than that. She was 
partly given to Meg, to Jen and Peggy, to 
the doctor, to Bunce and Pottsy. And she 
had given her heart away, foolishly. “Be- 
cause I am going to marry you, you know. I 
am going to.”’ But of course he wasn’t going 



















































to. It would never happen, becaus 
was not going to let it happen. 
At that moment the telephone r 
sounded loud and shrill. She went ¢ 
down the stairs, lifted the receiver, 
“Elizabeth?” 
MCS cer wee 
“T know it’s late—just wanted tog g} 
something to go to sleep on.”’ 
“What?” 4 
“Wanted to ask you this: Is it fair 
to devote so much of yourself to keep 
and not allow me to do the sami 
about that, Liz.” 
She could not answer, stood there 
the receiver foolishly. 
“Are you there, Liz?” 


sOViest 

“Are you thinking?” ; 
SV esi? ¢ 
“About me?” a 
“About Bunce. .. . No, it isn’t fait 


Now there was a ‘silence at his end 
line. At last he said more gently, “Th 
for tonight. . . . But don’t forget, Li 
be all right if you don’t forget. Good: 

“Good night,” she said. 


, 
In the morning when Elizabeth we 
thought at once, J must tell Anna. In 
her I have made up my mind. But tk 
the day of the party. There were so 
things to do. There wasn’t time for 
Elizabeth went down to help Bunce. § 
to go to the store. She arranged flowe 
morning was gone. She went up with 
eon and Anna was still in bed. 
“T thought I’d rest,’’ Anna said. “ 
all getting in such a dither about this f 
Elizabeth said, “Anna, I wanted | 
with you about ——” 
“About what? Huxley? I’m not 
mood. Run along and help polish. Tre 
need a little peace before a party.” 
So Elizabeth went away again, del 
It was midafternoon when Bunce sz 
hear Meg MceIntry’s home for over u 
Mrs. Suydam'll likely want to ask her j 
party.” 
“Oh, is she? I don’t think Ansa 
Elizabeth said. 
“Well, you’d better give her a 
Bunce said. ; 
But she couldn’t do that, though sl 
a longing to see Meg. Nor did she thin 
would come to the party, nor that} 
would want her to. q 
Elizabeth dressed at five, thoug! 
had been asked for supper at six. S 
the chrysanthemum velvet dress. She ¥i 
into Anna’s room. Anna was sitting 
window. 
“Ready so soon?”’ Anna asked. 
“T should have fixed you up first. | 
know why I got dressed so early,” Eliz 
said confusedly. “Anna ——” i 
“Why, there’s Meg MclIntry! I thy 
she was in Rochester.”’ 
“She’s home for the week end.” 
“Go, call her in. I must ask her t 
party!” { 
“I don’t think she will want to come 
“Why ever not? I want very specia 
see) her: 
Elizabeth walked down the stai 
opened the door and called, ‘‘Margare 
Margaret McIntry was almost to th 
ner, but she heard. She began to walk 
toward No. 7. “Hi, Elizabeth!’ she sé 
“How good to see you!”’ Elizabeth 
“How awfully good to see you! Are y 
right?” Z 
Marcaret looked just the same as 
She laughed. “‘I’m fine. And you?” 
“Fine,”’ Elizabeth said. “Anna want 
to come up. Don’t come, Margaret F 
Margaret gave her asuddenly graveg) 
“Why not?” 

“Just ... don’t come.’ 
“Well, thank you for the warning, 
think I will. You see, Liz, Anna can 
anything to me any more. I’m not 2 
Anna.”’ She was inside the hallway, il 
up the stairs. 

“Hel-lo, Meg!” Anna said with gai 
warmth. “‘And how’s the job?” 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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) Stop perspiration odor instantly...check perspiration moisture 


—with famous cosmetic deodorant 


You're sure of yourself...through the longest day...with 


Tussy Cream Deodorant. It instantly stops perspiration odor... 





checks perspiration moisture. Antiseptic, too... for extra 
| protection. Made by beauty specialists—on a fragrant, fluffy 


vanishing cream base, Tussy Cream Deodorant disappears 





without a trace...is kinder, gentler to your skin. Safe for delicate 


fabrics, too. Get Tussy Cream Deodorant, the cosmetic 





deodorant, in economical jars and tubes. 50¢ and $1 plus tax. 


NEW! Tussy Liquid Deodorant in plastic squeeze bottle... 
LIquio 


a spray a day protects you against offending. $1.25 plus tax. 3 ae 


im 
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TUSSY | ee! 


é a [ S oe Ve and liquid deodorant 
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ICE BOX 


tS 





A Package 
Makes 2 Quarts 


PITCHER of refreshing Kool-Aid 
A in the ice box is the thrifty 
beverage standby in millions of 
homes. A 5¢ package makes 2 full 
quarts. Simply dissolve a package 
of Kool-Aid in 2 quarts water and 
sweeten to taste. Kool-Aid in the 
ice box by the pitcher full is always 
chilled, fully blended and ready for 
quick serving. Handy for children. 
Six delicious flavors. It’s a family 
favorite the year ’round. 





Makes 20 \\ 
Frozen 
Suckers 


AT GROCERS 
© 1951 PERKINS PRODUCTS CO. “KOOL-AID” IS 


A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF PERKINS PRODUCTS CO, 
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(Continued from Page 102). 

“How are you, Anna? No need to ask. 
You look blooming. The job’s fine.” 

“Sit down. I shouldn’t ask you to, be- 
cause you must run home and put on your 
best bib and tucker and come to our party 
tonight.” 

“This is my best bib and tucker,” Meg 
said dryly,’ “but I’m not one for parties, 
Anna. I'll skip the party.” 

“Well, tell me all about your job. What 
do you do?” 

“T keep books,”’ Meg said briefly. 

“I’m so pleased with myself for suggesting 
Cousin Roberta to Adrian! If you do want to 
get off on your own, it’s so comforting to 
have a friend at court!” 

Meg said only, ‘‘ Yes, very comforting.” 

“Meg, there’s something I have wanted 
to say ‘for a long, long time, almost ever since 
I’ve been married. I didn’t know at the time 
I was taking Adrian away from anybody. It 
wasn’t a thing I could have done, had I 
known.” 

Meg gave a quick smile. “It’s a long time 
ago. There’s no need to speak of it now.”’ 

“T suppose not. But I’ve never felt you 
liked me awfully much and I wanted you to 
know that. I—I’ve almost felt I ought to 
share Johnny with you. And I have, what I 
could. But of course I can’t share Adrian.” 
Her voice was sweet, kind, regretful. 

“Did anyone ask you to?” 

“Of course not! But I know how it must 
feel living in the same town with Adrian— 
how you felt about getting away. You see, 
Meg, it shows so when you’re fond of some- 
one. Still, everything’s all right now. Go 
home and make yourself gay and come back 
at six. I’d really love to have you come.” 

“But I’m not coming. I’m never coming 
to this house again, Anna.” 

“Why, Meg! Oh, I’ve hurt you and I 
wanted us to be friends!” 

“There has to be honesty between friends,”’ 
Meg said. 

“But I’ve been honest! You mean you 
don’t want me to be too honest—is that it?”’ 

“No, I didn’t mean that. You can pretend 
to yourself, Anna, that you’ve been speaking 
the truth, but of course you know very well 
you haven’t. If you’d like me to list the lies, 
I can, but I’m sure you know them.” 

“Why, Meg! I’ve never lied in my life.” 

“First, you don’t want me at your party. 
We'll put that down as a social lie and forget 
it. Next, you didn’t think of Cousin Roberta 
at all. Next, you wouldn’t have dreamed of 
sharing Johnny with me, had you known. 
You didn’t know; that’s another lie. An- 
other: You’d have taken Adrian if you’d 
wanted him, no matter who stood in the 
way. You’d even take Huxley when he wants 
to marry your sister, if you could. But that, 
thank God, you cannot do. And my face 
shows nothing. No one in this town has ever 
dreamed I was hurt about Adrian. I have 
never talked of it except to one person I trust 
implicitly, and I am sure that Adrian never 
has. He saw you, he loved you, and that was 
the end of it. But you cannot bear it that 
anyone has ever touched your possessions. I 
am not taking any of your possessions, but I 
think it might be good for you to know that 
I could have, had I so desired.” 

“Could you, indeed?” 


“Y¥es. And not because Adrian does not 
love you. But because he was so dead tired 
that he would have turned to anyone who 
could let him rest. I know how, you see. You 
have a kind of courage, I grant you that, but 
‘you haven’t got the courage to go through 
another operation so that Adrian might pos- 
sibly have a whole wife instead of half a wife. 
I know that you have to give a man great 
tenderness to compensate for not having a 
whole body to give him. I think you could 
have given it to him, but no, you thought 
only of yourself.” 

, “So that’s what you think of me,’ Anna 
said slowly. “But then, I suppose that’s 
what I might have expected. If you’ve been 
hurt you can’t bear kindness.”’ 

“Oh, I could bear kindness if I received 
‘any. But that wasn’t kindness, Anna. Why 
don’t you look in your busybody and see 
yourself?... And sharing Johnny! You mean 


‘ 


you were glad to have him out of the house. 
He remembers the kittens, you see. You pre- 
tend he’s afraid you’re going to die. It’s not 
that—he’s afraid of you. ... And now I think 
I’ve said all and more than needs saying. 
But never ask me here again, Anna.” 

She rose and walked toward the door. 
Elizabeth saw that Anna’s hand was moy- 
ing in a curious circle, round and round, on 
her table, but she went after Margaret, 
walked down the stairs with her. 

Margaret turned. “A fool’s effort,’’ she 
said. “But I had to do it.”” She walked down 
the steps, away in the gathering dusk. 

Elizabeth went up the stairs. Anna sat 
just where she had left her, her hand still 
making that circle on the table. She did not 
look up and that fact was frightening. 


Ir was Anna who spoke first. She spoke 
not to Elizabeth, it seemed, but to her own 
moving hand. “I told him not to let her in,”’ 
she said. “She was mangy and she had a 
bunch on her neck. She couldn’t have taken 
care of them... . It wasn’t my bedspread— 
she was mangy and she had a bunch on her 
neck. . . . Someone had to do it.” 

The cold was in Elizabeth’s spine now, in 
her marrow. The voice was not Anna’s voice, 
but one tired and flat and defeated. These 
were the kittens Meg meant. These must 
be the kittens, born on Anna’s bedspread and 
probably drowned—and Johnny had. seen. 
The little clay cat fell on the floor, its tail off, 
ats ears flattened. ‘‘I’ll make her another cat!” 
Johnny cried. 

“He looks at me as if I were a murderer. 
You all do. Adrian does.” 

“No, Anna. That’s not so.’”’ But her voice 
came like a whisper. 

“And I suppose Adrian thinks I should 
have had the operation. He’d rather have me 
dead than half alive.” 

“Adrian’s never mentioned it.” 

“But he did. And suppose I had the opera- 
tion? Would it be better to walk around dead 
inside than to sit here dead inside?” 

“Oh, Anna!” 

Then there was Adrian in the doorway. 
“What’s the matter? Aren’t you ready 
yet?” he asked. 

Elizabeth moved a space away, giving 
Anna room to breathe. Anna took her hands 
from the table, let them lie hidden in her 
lap. 

“Don’t rush me, darling,”’ she said, and 
her voice was just as always, gay, amused, 
bright. “Are you feeling awfully strong? I 
thought maybe you could carry me down to 
the living room. It does seem silly to make 
everybody climb those stairs.”’ 

She sat in the round-backed chair with the 
angel-head carving. White tulips sat on the 
table beside her in a circle of light. The room 
was full of laughter and there were gifts 
strewn across the afghan on her knees, on the 
floor at her feet. “Happy birthday, dar- 
ling!””... “Happy birthday, Anna!” Over 
and over the words sounded, like a chorus. 

They brought plates of food and sat on the 
floor and the laughter was high and the talk 
exciting. And through it all Anna’s voice 
came, tying them together in friendship, 
in warmth, making it another of “‘Anna’s 
parties.” 

Elizabeth went to the kitchen after an- 
other bowl of salad and Huxley was there 
with Bunce. He smiled at her and said, ‘‘ Did 
you know I was going to marry Liz, Bunce?” 

Mrs. Bunce said, “I guess Miss Burke’s 
got more sense’n that.” 

““No,’”’ she said slowly, “I haven’t, Bunce.”’ 

“Well, for goodness’ sake!”’ Bunce said. 
“‘T’d never have thought of it!” 

Then it was over. They were reluctant to 
go, but at last it was over. Adrian carried 
Anna up the stairs. 

“Do you need me?”’ Elizabeth called. 

“No,”’ Adrian said. 

But presently she followed them slowly 
up the stairs. Though Adrian had said he 
didn’t need her, she walked toward Anna’s 
room. She stood in the doorway, did not come 
into the room. 

“Ts everything all right?” she asked. 

Adrian turned angrily. “Is this some of 
your doing?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,”’ she said. 
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T’S THE “THIRD SHAKER”! Ac’cen 
the exciting new miracle seasoninj 
takes its place alongside salt and pe 
per—makes food taste naturally bette 
A touch of Ac’cent makes meat meatie 
chicken more chickeny, vegetables tas 
“just-picked”’. . . remarkably brings o 
the good flavors already present in food 


WONDERFUL ON HAMBURGER! T; 
this simple test: make two identicz 
hamburger patties. Season both da 
usual, but sprinkle one of them wit! 
Ac’cent. Fry in separate pans — the) 
taste the amazing difference! Ac’cent i) 
as easy to use as salt. Ask your grocg| 
for the handy kitchen shaker. If 
doesn’t yet have Ac’cent, send us hi 
name and address. Amino Products 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Also in Canada. 
cent: 






Crush ice quickly... 
fine, medium or coarse 
...No mess 





Stainless steel, and © 
rustproof parts. 
Available ina 
variety of colors. | 
At department, 
| home furnishings, 
,\ /{/. and hardware 
LAgkl stores. 


Makers of the world’s 
first and finest wall 
type can opener. 










Dazey Ice Crusher 
$895 to. $1095 

Model shown No. 
160C—AIl Chrome 







Make A“LOT of MONEY 
ina LITTLE SPARE TIME 


Show New EXCLUSIVE 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


It’s easy to make extra money in spare th 
showing friends and neighbors the famous} 
tionally advertised Wallace Brown 21-Cé) 
“‘Feature’’ Assortment. Sells for only $1.0) 
up to 50c profit for you. Many other mon) ) 
making Christmas and Everyday Greeti 
Card Ass’ts and Gift Items—Plus easy-sell) 
personal name-imprinted Christmas Card. 
bring you dollars of extra cash in spare hou” 


RUSH NAME for SAMPLE’ 


Send no money! Just send name, address and we send you actual: 

le of the thrilling‘ ‘Feature’ ’ Christmas Assortment on 1) 

FREE samples fast-selling Personal Christmas Cards. Wri 
WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept. E 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New fe! 



































don’t jump at Liz like that. It’s 

» with Liz,’’ Anna said. “I’m 
it.” 

Adrian said. 

vy life,” Anna said. “Haven't I the 

ecide what to do with it?” 

ine too,” Adrian said. 

’s mine,” Anna said, and her voice 

jst cold. “It belongs to no one but 

‘been too weak to decide before, but 

‘ive decided. I told Doctor McIntry 

eo Monday. He'll call Graner in the 


’t have it,’’ Adrian said. 

it’s settled, darling. If it were you, 

the same—wouldn’t you?” 

1 turned away from the bed. He 
Wel ver to the hearth, but did not look 
even then. “I suppose I would.” 
, then?” 
7t go through it all again,” he said. 
Jet you go through it. I thought you 
spy. You’ve seemed so.”’ 
ed so,’ Anna echoed. “I’m very 
ust sleep now. . . . Do you want to 
some milk now, Liz?” 
eth went down the stairs, heated 
wx. When ghe came back Adrian was 
ne put the tray down, turned to put 
yws behind Anna. Anna said: “You 
, I’m not hungry.” 
“i 9eth sat down by the bed, drank the 
ediently. 
Il stay till I get home, won’t you?”’ 
ilelistay.”’ 
t to pound these pillows up a little?”’ 
'{@moothed the bed, patted the pillows, 
ie lifted the tray. 



















“Good night, Anna,” she said. Surely 
there must be more to say, but Anna said, 
“Good night,” and that was all. 

She was back in her own room. She sat 
down, still in her velvet dress. 

How peaceful this room is! she thought. 
But of course it wasn’t the room. I suppose 
I never loved her before, she admitted. Even if 
Ive said I did so many times. I worshiped her 
and I envied her and I pitied her—and that 
was all. And why now? Because she’s walking 
into danger with her head still high? No—oh, 
Anna—1it’s because you did it for love’s sake— 
it sounded like for your sake, but it wasn’t. 
You're afraid—but you're going to do it, be- 
cause that’s the only way you know how to say 
“T love you.” Oh, Anna! 

The house grew very still, but still she sat 
there in the little room. And nothing was fin- 
ished, but the peace remained with her. 
And out of the peace came Huxley’s face, 
a face with sober eyes and a firm mouth, 
a face to love and trust forever. And 

Johnny’s small face, and Mrs. Suydam’s 
proud face. Bunce’s dark little eyes. Her peo- 
ple. She would walk these streets for the rest 
of her life. She would see Johnny grow up, 
she would grow old here and die herself. And 
Anthony Daggett might fall on some foreign 
soil or he might come to this town and be her 
friend. And Mrs. Daggett—she would never, 
never know whether Mrs. Daggett had 
trusted her to the end or not. It was all un- 
known, the future, and there was pain ahead, 
and anxiety. But the peace persisted. If you 
just loved enough, just trusted enough... . 

“Why, I know—I know whether I’m com- 
ing or going!” she said aloud. THE END 
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Gay scraps make an am 


child’s room. The “‘choo choo” goes across the 


top of a sheet or at the bottom of cotton cur- 
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Chilled Orange Chiffon Pie— eee 
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j Jell-O bowl 1n 


vater to remaining 
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ote am cheese 
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JOHNSON'S 
BABY OIL 


Rite cca: , | 
Gotusows 


Gohmrony 

1 BABY BABY 
1 On” 7% POWDER 
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Mild, pure, made specially to agree with delicate skin— 
Johnson’s Baby Oil helps prevent irritations, soothe and 
smooth baby’s skin after bath and at diaper changes. 


JOHNSONS 


BABY POWDER 


Silky-soft, with a fresh, delicate scent —Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is such a pleasant way to chase away prickles and 
chafes, keep baby comfy and contented. 


Gohmsen + Jolson 
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EALTH authorities calculate that each 
summer at least 500,000 Americans 
have their vacations spoiled for a few 
days, or sometimes for as much as sev- 

eral weeks, by the painful, burning blisters 
of poison ivy. 

It is annoying enough for an adult to 
acquire this affliction, but even worse for a 
youngster, for it is hard to make a child 
understand that he must resist the almost 
overpowering urge to scratch. If you live in 
a section where poison ivy or one of its 
kindred is prevalent, or if you vacation ina 
spot where it is found, you should know 
how to protect your youngsters—and your- 
self—from infection, and what to do if the 
poisoning should appear. 

Itching and burning are the first signs of 
ivy poisoning. Usually these occur shortly 
after the exposure, but may not appear for 
several days. They are followed within a 
few hours by a red rash, and later by swell- 
ing and blisters which may multiply and 
become extremely large insome cases. Or the 
first symptom may be an itchy bump like 
a mosquito bite, and be mistaken for one. 

When the affected area begins to itch and 
burn, children naturally begin to scratch 
and rub. A little of the poisonous oil from 
the plant clings to the fingers and may thus 
be transferred to the face and other parts 
of the body. I remember one little fellow 
who had sucked his fingers after contact 
with poison ivy, and had serious blisters on 
his lips and inside his mouth. I have also 
seen many cases where especially painful 
blisters have appeared on the tender skin 
of the genital area. 

Since the worst feature of poison ivy is 
its propensity to spread when scratched, it 
is a good idea for mothers of children prone 


to it to train their youngsters to suspect 


Children should learn to recognize plants which may infect the 
skin—should know, too, the simple rules for care of the infection. 


lO 
“Leallets Three, 
Leave it Bel” | 


By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen ! 


President, Chicago Board of Health 4 








































every rash or itchy bump of being ivy | 
soning until it is proved otherwise. 
them not to scratch anything, but to & 
to you at once. Dab the affected por!) 
with calamine lotion or antihistamine 0. 
ment, which you can buy at the drugs 
If it is a small spot, cover it with a rea 
made bandage. If the area is wider, ant 
it copiously and then fasten a bandage 
gauze or other light material well over’ 
entire section, making it fit closely but’ 
so tightly as to cut off circulation. 9% 

This will usually banish the itching 
several hours. Tell the child to come to}, 
(Continued on Page 108) ey 







lets, used by many thousands | 
of enthusiastic mothers, cover @ 
phases of baby care. They are: 









BEFORE THE BaBy Comes (pre- j 
natal months), No. 2383, 50 


First series of booklets, covering | 
first eight months, 50e. 










Second series of booklets, coverin 
nine months to two years, 50 









A Doctor’s First Duty To THE — 
Moruer (breast-feeding helps), — 
No. 1346, 6c. 







erence Library, LapiEs’ 
Journat, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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Bringin g 
Up Baby 


HINTS COLLECTED BY 


7 ye Yirber, 


(MOTHER OF 5) 


Isn’t it nice that 
little playboys (and 
playgirls) need so 
little clothing in hot 
» weather? More 
_ practical ways to 
_ make your washing 
and ironing chores 
: dwindle: (1) Pick 
Mrs. DanGerber = fabrics with a small, 
over print—they stay cleaner-look- 
. (2) Choose seersuckers and cotton 
seys which need no ironing. 








ady decisions— 
yse are the kind 
41 want to make at 
) beach or equally - 
bay places. Where 
ishine beats down, 
r doctor will ad- 
e you to keep baby in the shade all 
time the first day or two. 





Bo * 


nior special. You can make a 
ndae” in jig-time for that toddler of 
rs with any one of Gerber’s three 
ddings. Just top off with two tea- 
dons of baby’s favorite Strained or 
ior Fruit! 


“ 
ater frolic. Tots soon discover how 


ssful cool water can be during hot 
ather... 











OR OUTDOOR FUN, give your toddler 
shallow: basin of water to play 
vith. Show how smart you are by 
making “sailboats” with clothes- 
dins! 


OR INDOOR COMFORT, a sponge bath 
vefore meals or sleep-time will go a 
ong way in keeping your baby cool 
ad relaxed. 


ho’s the lucky tot that’s going to get 
erber’s Pear Fluff Special? Make one 
T your angel (and yourself) this quick, 
Sy way: 


1 egg white 
Y2 cup orange juice 
1 ths. lemon juice 
I Gerber’s Strained Pears 


pmbine ingredients and beat until 
amy. Makes 2 delicious servings! 
ore, Many more such recipes in Ger- 
W's 32-page “Recipes for Toddlers.” 
pr a free copy, write to me, Mrs. Dan 
erber, Dept. 88-1, Fremont, Mich. 
# Canada, Gerber-Ogilvie, Ltd., 
. agara Falls, Canada. 
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\, oe : : 
wes ay Its sheer JOY for tots with a few 
es en @ ~~ \” teeth to discover the toothsome 
Ree : ; : 
WORRY cq morsels in Gerber’s Junior Foods. 
Vek _ The tiny, finely-cut particles en- 
Ge = courage chewing, help growing 
a> tots make the big shift from 


strained to grown-up foods. 


They help in so many other wonderful ways, too. 
By tempting your baby’s appetite with colors that 
are true to nature .. . by satisfying him with flavors 
that are friendly and pleasing. All done on purpose, 
of course, for Gerber’s Baby Foods are prepared 
from fruits, vegetables and meats that are specially 
selected for babies. 


Babies ane own business ... 
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Nourishing, too! Gerber’s, who make baby foods— 
and nothing but baby foods every day of the year, 
know how to help tots meet their daily quota of 
vitamins and minerals. Gerber’s Junior Foods often 
have more of these important nutrients than foods 
cooked and chopped in your own kitchen! 


Next time you shop for Baby Foods, Strained 
or Junior, look for Gerber’s and notice how com- 
pletely Gerber’s meet your baby’s food needs. 


Lies your tot tasted our Paddings ? Doubly nourish- 
ing because they are made with egg yolks and 
milk. Three tempting varieties to choose from— 
Custard (Vanilla), Chocolate Custard and Orange 
Pudding. All velvety-smooth, delicious! 
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for gentle baby care. 
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Q-Tips have been used by 
doctors than any other pre- 
pared swabs. 

Don’t take a substitute. 
Take Q-Tips. 
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in making up. 
Wet one end of 
swab and use to clean make-up and powder 
from eyebrows. Use the dry end to brush 
brows shiny. Use ‘Q-Tips’ also to clean up 
smeared mascara ...remoye excess lipstick 

. for manicures and pedicures. For beauty’s 
sake, reach for *“Q-Tips’. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
for another treatment whenever the sensa- 
tion starts up afresh. Each time use a fresh 
covering. (Larger bandages may be washed 
and used again.) Ask the child to call you if 
he is awakened by the itching in the night, 
and renew the treatment then. 

If you are in the wilds and no drugstore is 
available, soak clean cloths in a cold baking- 
soda or Epsom-salts solution and apply these 
to the affected parts, remoistening them when 
the itching starts again. However, if any 
member of your family is sensitive to poison 
ivy, you should take along on your vacation 
a bottle of whatever lotion or ointment has 
seemed most effective in giving comfort. 

Where a child is old enough to manage the 
treatment himself, it is a good idea to let him 
do so. This serves the double purpose of pro- 
viding relief and also of distracting him from 
his desire to scratch or rub. In the case of 
small children, however, the mother must 
keep a close watch. 

When the blisters are large, or the inflam- 
mation is widespread and a dark, “‘angry”’ 
red; or when the face or genital areas are 
involved, the child should be taken to the 
doctor. He can usually bring relief more 
quickly and effectively than is possible with 
home measures. Moreover, unless the doc- 
tor’s advice is sought and followed in severe 
cases, the sores may spread and become in- 
fected, prolonging the period of suffering and 
possibly causing disfiguring scars. 

Mild cases usually begin to subside within 
a few days, though periods of itching may 
recur for as long as two weeks. After the 
pustules start to dry up and are no longer 
exuding liquid, it is not necessary to keep 
them covered. Dabbing with the lotion or 
ointment will banish the itching for the time 
being. 

Of course the best thing of all is to try to 
see that your child is protected from contact 
with any member of the Rhus family, to 
which poison ivy belongs. If you vacation in 
the West, for instance, ask the natives to 
point out to you poison dogwood, poison oak 
and poison sumac, so that you may keep 
your own family away from them. Poison 
ivy, which grows in nearly all sections of the 
country, is easily identified. Its leaves, dark 
green and glossy, sometimes two or three 
inches long, invariably occur in clusters of 
three. “Leaflets three, leave it be!” is a jin- 
gle that has helped thousands of mothers and 
children recognize this form of Rhus, and 
keep away from it. 

Poison ivy grows in the form of a clinging 
vine or creeping shrub. It clings to brick 
walls, trees, fence posts and poles, creeps 
along fences, paths and roads, grows in 
patches in fields or in woodlands, and often 
insinuates itself among innocent flowers and 


shrubbery. The substance that causes the 
poisoning is an oily sap, and, alive or dead, 
every part of this plant is capable of making 
trouble. Sensitive persons may be severely 
poisoned just from the smoke of poison ivy 
that is being burned. Most cases, however, 
are caused by direct contact with the leaves, 
in which the oil is brushed onto the skin of 
the legs, arms or hands. 

Poison ivy should be eradicated from 
yards and other places where children play. 
If woodlands are infested, you should see 
that your child wears clothing that covers 
the arms and legs when he goes on hikes or 
picnics in the country. (It is safest for girls, 
as well as boys, to wear blue jeans over long 
stockings, or other garments which leave no 
bare skin exposed.) Some children are so 
sensitive that they can be affected by the oil 
left on clothing, so all garments suspected of 
exposure should be thoroughly washed or dry 
cleaned. If your youngster is highly sensi- 
tive, he may even contract ivy poisoning 
from the oil clinging to the coat of the family 
dog or cat. This is one source that often 
baffles mothers who have taken every other 
precaution, and sometimes it is necessary to 
give away a pet ia order to protect a child. 

If you have reason to think your child has 
been exposed—and the same is true for 
adults—as soon as possible thereafter wash 
thoroughly with soap and water. If the af; 
fected area is on the arms, legs or hands, as 
it usually is, use a yellow laundry soap. On 
the more tender skin of face and genitals a 
milder soap should be employed, but in either 
instance lather copiously several times. After 
washing, apply calamine lotion or antihista- 
mine ointment. 

For reasons that doctors don’t fully un- 
derstand, some people are immune to poison 
ivy. Infants are rarely affected by it, and I 
have seen relatively few cases of children up 
to two or three years of age. Mothers of 
babies and toddlers may be comforted by 
this thought, but should not count on it too 
much. Immunity generally vanishes as young- 
sters get older. 

As with other allergies, artificial immuni- 
zation is effective in a number of cases. If you 
have a child who gets severe attacks on the 
slightest exposure, see your doctor about 
immunization shots. However, they don’t 
work for everyone and you should still do all 
you can to guard your sensitive youngster 
from contact with the Rhus family. 

One thing you can count on is that when 
you recognize the symptoms at once and 
take prompt methods of dealing with them, 
you can usually confine the unpleasant mani- 
festation to the area of the body where it 
originated, keep your youngster comfortable 
for the most part, and have him through 
with it in a short time. 
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stern, almost hostile inspection of herself. 
“Do I look casual enough? I want to look 
strictly casual.” That was Bunny’s cue to 
break silence and tell her she looked casual, 
and Sis would whip out the door, her barn- 
dance skirt swishing out last, and then 
Bunny would pad over to the window and 
watch the car lights make a stage set of the 
grass and the rugosas, gritting her teeth at 
the shrieking gears and thinking that next 
year when she got her license she’d at least 
be a better driver than Sis. The red eyes of 
the taillights would move downward and 
blink out, there would be the rumble of the 
wooden bridge, and she’d be left alone in a 
sudden stillness. Crouched on the floor with 
her arms along the sill, she’d feel terribly 
lonely, terribly out of it, and then in spite of 
herself she’d listen to the silence and think 
she could hear the sea. Of course she couldn't, 
not unless the weather was really stormy, but 
the sea had something to do with the silence. 
You never found that deep kind of stillness 
except near the sea. 


It was quite early Saturday «morning— 
early from a vacation standpoint. Bunny was 
out on the pier fooling around. She held up a 


wet finger and decided the breeze would be 
right for sailing. Then, kneeling, she watched 
a little fish darting about the gently moving 
green film attached to a piling. The tide was 
exceptionally high, and as she bent over, her 
darkly shining reflection was close. Beneath 
her hands the boards even now were warm 
with the body warmth of an animal, and she 
stretched out flat on her stomach—very 
quiet because of splinters—to absorb their 
hard, warm comfort. With one hand she dis- 
turbed the tiny universe of the fish, and then 
the sky steadied back again, the sky and the 
dark reflection of her head and the pier with 
the bright narrow stripes of light between 
the boards. 

The pier jarred to a footstep, and she 
lifted her head toward the approaching fig- 
ure of a man. He was tall, taller than he 
should have been because of his aloneness as 
a vertical; he wore a sweat shirt and short 
shorts, the kind that athletes wear, and he 
had the wavy hair that made her sure he 
was Chris. 

“Hello!” he hailed. The planks of the 
pier plunk-plunked like a xylophone all on 
one note, until he reached her. “Anything 
exciting going on down there?” 
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hes ambled to her feet. “Hello!” She’d 
him altogether different, somehow 
ig, but his face, though bony, was 
slutting nor beetling, his eyes were a 
4-m blue—he seemed just nice and 
/ ore. And his smile made him sud- 
“ry young so you could forget he was 
H st. “You're up early,” she began 
+ tly, and now was the time to estab- 
f self as a grownup by calling him 
/ ut she couldn’t. ‘*. .. Mr. Bement.” 
/ re unfair.” His smile was nice. ““ You 
fio I am, and I haven’t the ghost of a 
vho you are.” 
Ellen Snow.” Right from the start it 
, to talk to him. “‘ You met my sister 
it. ” 
jought a minute. “Oh, yes. The 
icyone calls Sis. Oh, you’re the one 
the Child.” 
aould have hated him, suddenly and 
but his smile told her—and she 
j. be mistaken—that the joke was on 
})t her. Was it possible? Did he really, 
Yad truly, accept her as an individual, 
Hhild, as a person like—like himself? 
g back at him, she had the most 
ul swimming sensation. Only a mo- 
‘zo she hadn’t even known him and 
‘seemed like—like a big brother, the 
ther she’d never had, a brother who 
| augh with her at all those obtuse peo- 
fe felt all warm and relaxed. 
¥;, I’m the Child,” she said gaily. 
+ wise known as Bunny. I began being 
j at the age of two because I wiggled 
e,”? 
mile faded into mock seriousness. “‘I 
ell you the name I suffered with. Yes, 
joo. You’d be sym- 
c. Bub. That’s what 
illed me. Bub.” 
laughed together. 
a dreadful handi- 
But while she 
d she felt sorry, too, 
ittle boy with Bub 
ame, and tried to 
him with the tall man beside her. 
ll me, do you do any fishing around 
Could we snitch one of those dories 
out?” 
antly she was startled and on guard, 
»’'d put distance and age between them. 
you wouldn’t enjoy it. I haven’t any 
ackle, rods and things. It wouldn’t be 
you.” 
hat makes you think so, Ellen?”’ 
name struck against her chest. No one 
her Ellen. If he had called her “‘Child”’ 
juldn’t have minded, because he’d have 
uotes around it, and ‘‘Bunny”’ she 
n't even have noticed. Ellen. . . . She 
dhim to say it again. 

















IELY, not quite sure of what she said, 
ured, “‘An old hand line, just catch- 
bunders and things.’ Then she pulled 
f together and said briskly, “Besides, 
e planning a long sail today.” 
t wouldn’t we have time right now? 
just the kind of fishing I like, because 
smoke your pipe and doze off. When 
e house there wasn’t a sound. Every- 
still asleep.”’ 
on’t you worry about that!” she 
d. “If they know you're up they’ll be 
wing their breakfast whole by now. 
Gis—you see that kind of sun deck we’ve 
lover the shed roof, the house up there 
e knoll? We can see the whole bay from 
4 . I’m sure she’s spotted you already.”’ 
chought, And chewing nails because she 
down here instead of me. 
at about tomorrow, then? Is it a 
> You won’t forget? What time?” He 
persistent. He really did want to go. 
trefully inspecting the water line on the 
&s, keeping her mind steady on practical- 
not daring to contemplate the miracle 
T going fishing with Chris, ‘‘Tide’s high 
It'll be an hour later tomorrow. Eight 
ck. Is that too early for you? Fishing’s 
just before the full. I’ll dig some clams 
afternoon when we get back from the 
if I go.” 

at do you mean, if you go? Why 
dn’t you go?” 
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There ain’t much fun in 
physic, but there’s a great 

deal of physic in fun. 
—AMERICAN PROVERB 
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“There might not be room.” She said it as 
a flat statement, without rancor. 

He replied quickly, ‘‘If there isn’t room I’/l 
stay home,” and his voice gave her a hint as 
to why Sis thought him conceited. But it 
wasn’t conceit or even arrogance. She knew. 

She had a vision of his staying home and 
gave a sudden snort of laughter. ‘‘That 
would fix it. That really would fix it.” 


FLoatinc through the air came the clink of 
oarlocks against each other, so faint and dis- 
tant she could pretend not to hear it; for a 
defiant moment she could refuse to raise her 
eyes toward the place where the knoll met 
the sky. Then she gave up. A single-file pro- 
cession was straggling over the hill, a pair of 
oars momentary exclamation points against 
the sky, each figure silhouetted before it 
dropped down the winding path through the 
tall grass. Now their voices carried across the 
water; one of them called, “Hi, Chris!”’ and 
a hollow came into her stomach. 

Good-by, she told him silently, not daring 
to let him see her face. [t was wonderful. 


Bunny rode the boom, steadying herself 
with one hand against the mast. As she 
looked across and down on the others they 
were mostly legs, a whole row of legs stretched 
stiffly out, a row of sneakers braced against 
the lee seat. Legs, then an elbow or two 
hooked at an acute angle over the coaming, 
then the individual faces with dark glasses or 
crew hats or blowing hair. Chris sat between 
Anne and Sis, Doug was next, and Jim was 
at the tiller. 

She felt no shadow of either hurt or jeal- 
ousy. She’d expected Chris to be miles away 
the instant the others 
swarmed onto the pier. 
She’d known that their 
moment of intimacy would 
become more and more 
improbable, and that even 
tomorrow’s fishing trip 
would seem nebulous and 
not quite real. The high, 
bright voices of the girls had changed the 
focus sharply, and she and the past minutes 
had dimmed into fuzzy distance. 

But they couldn’t take away Chris. He 
was there for her to look at, very real and 
somehow easier to see now that he was talk- 
ing and laughing with the others; she knew 
for the first time the exact line of his jaw and 
the way his hair grew from his forehead. It 
was enough—it was exactly enough to know 
that he was there, to glance at him from time 
to time, and to feel the tug of the sail and the 
lift of the sea. 

Chris and her sister were having a mar- 
velous time, and as she watched them laugh- 
ing and joking she exulted, Good for Sis! 
She’s winning this round! Then the thought 
struck her, Suppose—suppose he falls in love 
with her. Then I’d have Chris for always, in the 
family, my own big brother. Sis really was a 
terribly nice person. Bunny set to work sort- 
ing out all the nice things about her that 
would appeal to him. 

Chris wanted to light his pipe. Sis tried to 
shield the flame, and finally they crawled 
under a tarpaulin in the bottom of the boat 
and came out triumphant, disheveled, laugh- 
ing. 

Then Jim shouted at Bunny to get for- 
ward of the mast, they were coming about 
for the long tack to the island. And as they 
all settled into place again Chris hesitated, 
then moved unsteadily up the boat, worked 
his way past Bunny, and took a stand against 
the mast. His feet were spread and braced, 
his hands, clasped behind him around the 
mast, were near enough for her to touch. 

He had separated himself from the others. 
He didn’t talk to her, he hadn’t even spoken 
in passing, had merely given her a small pre- 
occupied smile, intent on not going over- 
board. He hadn’t come up here to be near 
her. But the fact was—and it was a fact— 
that they were sharing an experience. He, 
too, through his hands against the mast and 
the soles of his feet, through his changing 
body balance, was accepting the rhythm of 

wind and sea. 

Soon, too soon they would reach the is- 
land, he would help make the fire and do 
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More Cavities! Why Didnt Your 
Mother Give You Ayn +-dent 7 





Too bad! This child’s mother 


was “too smart’ to believe the 
ads that told her... 


Amm-i-dent Helps 


Prevent Cavities! 


“Just another exaggerated claim,”’ the 
mother thought when she read that 
Amm-i-dent ammoniated Tooth Paste 
could reduce tooth decay. She didn’t 
even call her dentist, who could have 
told her about Amm-i-dent. She just 
kept buying the tooth paste with 
which her family had been brushing — 

and having cavities—year after year. 


More dentists recommend Amm-i-dent 


And now she’s sorry. At her child’s 
regular dental check-up—more cavi- 
ties! She wishes she had followed the 
advice of the dentists of America. 
They recommend Amm-i-dent ammo- 
niated Tooth Paste and Powder more 
than any other dentifrice. 

If your family is not using Amm-i- 
dent, you, as a mother, have not done 


ie 


THE AMMONIAT 


Corbamide , DiBasic A 





ED TOOTH PASTE 


mmonium Phosphate 


all you can do—all you should do— 
to help them to have strong, healthy 
teeth. You can prove it to yourself. 
Were there any cavities in your fam- 
ily last year? What did you do to help 
prevent those cavities? 


Does Your Present Tooth Paste Do 
Anything To Help Prevent Cavities? 


No ordinary tooth paste, without ammo- 
niated anti-decay ingredients, can do 
much to help prevent cavities—beyond 
what the simple act of brushing will do. 
But Amm-i-dent supplies for many hours 
the ammonia content found lacking in 
the mouths of people who suffer from 
tooth decay. And you don’t have to 
change your brushing habits. Regular 
brushing at your regular time, with 
Amm-i-dent, helps 
prevent cavities. 
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pleasant, slightly flirtatious things to amuse 
the girls, and she would be the person of 
whom they’d say, “Give it to Bunny if you 
can’t eat it. She has an incredible appetite.” 
But right now they were alone together, she 
and Chris, feeling the rhythm of the sea, 
sharing. ... 


That afternoon when they returned, wind- 
whipped and sleepy, the others took naps 
and Bunny went out to the flats and dug 
clams, dug them with such fierce preoccupa- 
tion that she had a whole bucketful, enough 
for steamed clams for the family that night. 


Bunny was out on the pier with all the 
gear in a neat row beside her—oars and oar- 
locks, the bucket with the lines in it, the bait 
can—pretending not to be waiting for 
Chris. It was early—much too early for a 
person who had been out late last night. 
When Sis had slipped into bed cautiously 
Bunny had opened one eye and called across, 
“What time is it?”’ and Sis hadn’t seemed to 
hear, so she knew it had been very late. 


Curis wasn’t coming—of course he wasn’t 
coming. He was sleeping like the others after 
a late night. He hadn’t once thought of the 
date they’d made to go fishing—yesterday 
morning was such a long way away, he 
couldn’t have remembered. 

She stood on the edge of an abyss of disap- 
pointment, but she refused to look into its 
depths. Chris was entitled to his sleep like 
anyone else, wasn’t he? And men were al- 
ways saying things out of politeness and then 
forgetting they’d said them. 

Bunny was out on the pier merely to have 
a look around, as she often did. The fine 
weather had brought her out—although it 
wasn’t such a good morning at that, it was 
one of those whitish ones that hadn’t yet 
made up its mind. Maybe that was why he 
hadn’t come; he’d decided it was going to 
rain. 

The bay seemed asleep, the salt marshes 
were passive, there wasn’t a movement any- 
where. A screen door slamming far away 
sounded like an echo. 

“T won’t watch the path,” she whispered. 
There was a narrow gap in the grass at the 
top of the knoll; that was the path down 
which he would come. But he wasn’t com- 
ing. “It’s bad luck to watch for him. 
It’s —~—” 

Resolutely she turned away, counted the 
fishhooks, poked the head of a clam until it 
drew its serpent neck back into the shell. He 
wasn’t coming. But it didn’t matter. She’d 
go fishing by herself after a while. She’d 
catch the biggest flounder 

It was so quiet that a rustle of the shore 
grass could be heard, but it couldn’t be he. 
It must be a dog nosing through the marshes. 
Even when the pier vibrated to a step it 
couldn’t be he. She refused to look around. 
It was one of the young kids who’d seen her 
out here and had come to beg a ride. 

She looked out toward the entrance of the 
bay, her eyes squinting to find its outline 
through the whiteness, and she thought she 
could make out the nun shape of the channel 
buoy, and he said, ““Good morning,” slightly 
formal, slightly amused. 

“Oh, hi.’”’ She gave him a quick shy glance 
and couldn’t say another word, she was so 
completely undone. 

“How are you, Ellen?” he said gently, as 
if he knew that the sound of her name, 
Ellen, although it struck her almost like a 
blow, would release her. 

“Oh, I’m fine.’”’ She had sudden command 
of herself. *‘ But I’ll bet you’re not. You were 
up awfully late. Did you have a good time?” 

“Fair to middling.’ With three casual 
words he dismissed last night and closed the 
whole great gap of hours that had come be- 
tween them. She stood contemplating the 
miracle, almost afraid to move. ‘‘How about 
it? Weren’t we going fishing today?”’ 

She smiled back at him, openly and radi- 
antly now, then bent to pull in the rowboat. 
The pulley on the mooring post creaked and 
the boat swam slowly toward the pier. 

She barely remembered to let him help her 
into the stern seat, and then he was at the 
oars rowing out into the bay. Settling herself 
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to trim the boat, she leaned back, and one by 
one the little tensions broke, like so many 
elastic bands giving way. There wasn’t one 
thing about him strange or frightening; his 
figure looked pleasantly familiar, the long 
legs with the knobby knees, the spare hands 
gripping the oars. And everything she said 
and did came easy, as if she were suspended, 
floating. Talk came easy. She wasn’t con- 
scious of how she looked. Her happiness had 
lost its sharp localized ache and was spread 
out through her body in an even warmth. 
And she knew, with that mysterious sense 
she’d had before, that Chris was happy too. 

“T used to be a great oarsman,”’ he bragged 
and feathered his oars not too successfully, 
then shifted on the seat for excuse and exam- 
ined the oar blade, and they both laughed. 
He-erowed easily, with a man’s strength of 
arm, although she didn’t approve of the jerk 
he put on the end of the stroke. “‘Guess I’ll 
peel off. This is hot work.” 

His body was young and very white, and 
somehow vulnerable because of its white- 
ness—as if a coat of tan would be a kind of 
armor. 

“You'll have to put your shirt back on 
when we start fishing,’”’ she admonished him, 
squinting into the bright-white sky. “This 
haze will give you an awful burn.” 
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“Ts this about right, skipper?” he said at 
last. 

She took bearings on the buoy and the dis- 
tant pier and said it was, and he rocked to 
the bow and threw out the anchor. As the 
rope eased out and the boat drifted back 
with the tide she cracked a clam against the 
gunwale, baited the hooks, and passed him a 
line. 

He had lighted his pipe almost at once, but 
he didn’t look comfortable up on the middle 
thwart, he didn’t look right, the way she’d 
pictured him. 

“Change placés, will you?”’ she said, like 
an order. ‘‘I don’t like the stern. The fish 
bite better up near the bow.” 

This was right. She glanced at him, casu- 
ally and with a casual smile, as if they’d 
fished together for years. He sprawled across 
the stern seat, pipe in mouth, his hand with 
the line limp over the stern. 

“‘Now you can doze off the way you 
wanted,” she told him, teasing him a little, 
almost daring him to doze off. 

He understood her but didn’t answer, 
merely smiled back at her with squinty eyes, 
and said he thought he had a nibble. J do 
hope he'll catch something, she thought. A big 
one. I do hope it'll be a successful trip. 

She caught the first fish, a small flounder. 

“Will you look at that!” he exclaimed, as 
if it were astonishing to find fish in the sea, 
and offered to take it off her hook. She al- 
most refused automatically, then passed it 
along to him. It was quite pleasant to have 
someone else doing the chore. 

“Toss it down there under you,” she told 
him. “‘It’ll keep alive in the bilge water.” 


Chris had the next bite and pulled in a 
minister fish that puffed and swelled into a 
yellow-and-whit@ ball. When he heaved it 
back again it bobbed for a second or two, 
then deflated and sank. 

They chuckled about it. From time to time 
the flounder in the stern gave a flap, and 
Chris peered down between his legs to look 
at it. Occasionally another boat came by at 
hailing distance, its oars clucking in the oar- 
locks. “Any luck?’’. . . “‘So-so,”’ and every- 
one would wave. 

It was all very real. And yet it was com- 
pletely unreal, like being in a dream. 

A pull on her line made her jump. She 
gave a quick twitch and began hauling in. 
Oh, but it was heavy. It could be something 
big—but maybe it was only seaweed or 
junk. And then, peering down, she could see 
it, white then dark as it turned on the line. 
Up it came in the resigned way of flounders, 
and Chris shouted, ‘‘Quick, pull it over!” 
and rushed to help her. 

“Jeepers! Isn’t it a whopper!”’ she yelled. 
“Did you ever see such a big fish? It must 
weigh four pounds.” 

“Five, I’ll bet.” 

It really was the biggest flounder. She 
was terribly excited. And then she glanced 
at Chris and glanced away again. He was 
working on the hook and smiling in amuse- 
ment at her, at her childishness, her excite- 
ment. He thought she was funny —and every- 
thing was ruined. She couldn’t bear it. She 
wished she’d never caught the fish. 

As if to steady himself he touched her arm, 
and she knew she must look up at him again, 
even with her lip caught between her teeth. 
He didn’t say a thing, not with words. But 
he said as plain as plain, ‘““Of course I’m 
amused. You're very . . . appealing—excited 
like that. So don’t be silly.”’ She drew in her 
breath almost like a sob. 

At that instant a boat came by, and he 
turned from her abruptly and shouted, “Take 
a look at this, will you!” holding up the 
flounder. The people in the boat whistled 
and called back, ‘‘Some fish!’’ and he stood 
waving the fish, with a grin like a triumph- 
ant small boy’s. 

Like a small boy—and he wasn’t putting 
it on. He was excited, too, about the big fish. 
That smile of amusement had been a man’s 
smile, but there was a small boy inside him, 
too, and he stood right beside the small girl 
in her, bellowing about a fish. 

“T was the one that caught it!’’ she called 
out to them, and the strangers, the lovely 
strangers cheered and waved. 

She baited the hook again and tossed it 
over. 

Chris settled back in the stern seat and 
struck a match. “It’s a wonder the pipe 
didn’t go overboard. Quiet, there!” he said 
sternly to the flounder under the seat. 

Chris caught a medium-sized flounder; she 
caught one too small to keep. And suddenly 
she thought, This ts the happiest moment of 
my life. I've never been so happy, and I'll never 
be so happy again. It made her want to cry, 
almost. If only this day could go on and on 
forever! 

But it would remain. It would always be 
there for her to take out and look at when- 
ever she wished, whenever she needed it. 

She hadn’t said one word aloud, but Chris 
took the pipe out of his mouth and answered, 
“This is something to stow away for the long 
winter evenings, isn’t it?”’ 


Her voice wasn’t quite steady. ‘“‘As long as 
I live, I won’t forget it.’ She had to say it, 
she had to whisper his name urgently, 
“Chris! Chris!’”’ but there wasn’t any more 
to say. And as if he hadn’t heard her, or as 
if he knew the words she couldn’t say, he 
turned away and pulled up his line. 

“Hand me another clam, will you?” 

Then at last they rowed home, not talking 
much, and as he helped her out of the boat 
Chris asked, offhand: 

“How old are you anyway, Ellen?” 

For a wild instant she considered lying to 
him, but only for an instant. He had bent to 
take her hand, and his eyes were exactly 
level with hers. She looked into them, very 
brave. “I’m fifteen years old. Fifteen years 
and four months.” 




















He laughed gently at the four 
“You'll keep,” was all he said and sy 
up onto the pier. 


Bunny sat in fer dark corner 
Gloucester hammock where she cou 
the dancers..She didn’t expect Chris 
looking for her. She didn’t even wan 
ask her to dance. It wasn’t that 
afraid of her dancing, although tha 
tiny part of it. If she danced with 
turn into just another girl like the 
He’d mix her up in his mind with 
wouldn’t be clear and distinct, sitting 
dle a rowboat seat, in her blue jeans. 


Sue watched him tensely, collecti 
detail and tucking it away carefully) 
memory. He danced beautifully. | 

She sat very quiet in her dark cor 
any moment someone would discover | 
pack her off to bed. It was late. 

Then Chris was standing ove 
“Thought I’d find you somewhere < 
he said. “I wanted to tell you good- 
leaving very early in the morning. Ji 
ing mea lift up.”’ 

She found hex voice and said, “T’ 
to you as you go by. You know our sur 
I'll be up there.” 

“Oh, but it’ll be too early!” 

““T get up early,” she replied, a tra 
born. - 

He laughed, then stood looking d 
her. At last he said in a different ton¢ 
had fun, didn’t we?” She couldn’t 2 
her lips couldn’t even form his name, 
And still he stood, and then, as if in 
ence to her thought, he bent towa 
Stopping halfway, abruptly, he reach 
and gave her shoulder a hard little sc 
“Good-by, Ellen.” 














































It wasn’t yet morning. Much too 
Bunny turned over in bed, toward 
dow. She must wait until the sky be 
lighten. If you shut your eyes the timé 
faster. But what if she dropped off to} 
The horror of waking to broad dayligl 
the knowledge that he was gone 

At last she got up, gathered her ¢ 
stealthily, and went to the bathrod 
dress. Sis, in the other bed, didn’t moj 

It was cool and damp out on the sun 
and still too early. The birds had 
their first tune-up and were waiting ni 
the sun. It was very quiet. { 

Suppose he didn’t look up and ses 
Suppose he’d forgotten her completely; 
had a wonderful time with the others 
late last night, how could he remembe 
and yet he said her name, Ellen, in @ 
special way. But it was only because h 
kind. He was kind and sympathetic, | 
for her because no one else paid hej 
attention. t 

i 
1 


| 


But he’d said, “ You’ll keep.”” Why 
said that? What had he meant? If he h 
meant anything, why had he said it# 
then that moment out in the boat | 
they’d shouted over the fish together, @ 
ple of kids, and the other moment when 
weren’t kids at all and she’d whispere’ 
name and he’d turned away quickly t¢ 
his hook, because —— ; 

But she was fifteen years old. It al 
came around to that, again and again. } 
could she expect? What did she want? 
then suddenly very tired, almost exhaw 
she whispered, “Let him look up as he @ 
by. That’s all I want. Just to have him 
up at me.” i 

The morning was so still she heard thi 
start. She heard it come along the ro@ 
was opposite the house now, and she ¢ 
hear men’s voices. There they were if] 
roadster; Jim was at the wheel and Chri j 
turned toward him, away from her. 

They were past the house, past the: 
with the sun deck, and Jim talked and¢ 
nodded in agreement. He had forgotten 
They were completely past, going dow! 
road. WW 

Then with a sudden movement he tt 


looked back and saw her, waved and Ww 
again, waved until the car dropped inte 
hollow and rumbled out of sight acros§ 
bridge. THE | 


i] 





Even Mes. Beale 
never knew how narrow 
| rt really was... 
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re TELEPHONE on Fred Conlin’s desk rang. He 
picked it up. “‘Conlin talking.” 


“Mrs. Conlin talking,’ the voice on the other 
end mimicked. “I just wanted to know if you’d be 
home for dinner at the regular time tonight, Fred.” 


Fred glanced at the calendar on his desk and 
said, “Looks as if I will, Mary. Anything special?” 


“Well, I was wondering if you could pick up 
Nancy on the way. She’s over at Susan Beale’s 
birthday party, and it will be over about six. 
Would you stop for her?”’ 


As Fred Conlin was driving down Locust Street 
toward the Beale house it occurred to him that 
Susan Beale must now be ten years old—the same 
age as his own daughter, Nancy—because they 
were in the same grade at school. 


And if that was so, then it was already nine years 
since Susan’s father was killed in that accident up 
state... nine years since he had gone to tell Susan’s 
mother about the provisions her husband had made 
for her and the child. 


He remembered how Tom Beale had kept want- 
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ing to put off talkmg about more life insurance— 
first ‘‘until he was better fixed,” then ‘‘until next 
summer,” and finally “‘until business picked up a 
little.’’ But Fred had kept right on—and it was the 
additional New York Life insurance Tom Beale 
eventually did take that had made all the difference 
to his family. Fred was sure that even Mrs. Beale 
never fully realized by what a narrow margin she 
and Susan had missed being deprived of so many 
things that mattered... 


Fred stopped the car and waved to Mrs. Beale 
as Nancy came running down the path. 


As they were driving home the child said, “Dad, 
Susan had such a nice party today.” 


Fred smiled. ‘‘I’m glad to hear that, Nancy.” 
He drove in silence for a moment, thinking how 
good it was to know that Susan would be able to 
have many, many nice birthdays just like the other 
children. Then he added, ““Yes, Honey, gladder 
than you think...” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious, 








ROM THE COLLECTION OF BLANCHE SMITH 


Early Staffordshire tea set with a Clewes platter shows the New York 
Zoological Gardens. The Chelsea-type tea set was collected piecemeal. 
























Typical of the delightful teapots collectors find in unexpected places. 
In the top row center is a Ben Jonson teapot which holds one gallon. 


By HENRIETTA MUR DOCK Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 





OR a century and a half, shiploads of china in all imaginable shapes and 
patterns, made by famous makers, poured into America. Almost every home 
had its corner cupboard filled with Wedgwood, Spode, Leeds or Staffordshire. 
Strictly speaking, of course, most of early America’s family ‘“‘china” was soft 
paste and semisoft ware, glazed and decorated, correctly referred to as “dinner- 
ware.” True china is porcelain, hard and translucent. In the early days it was 
more ornamental than utilitarian. Today, everything is classified as “china.” 
If you are a beginner, you should acquire an old-china reference book with 
plenty of illustrations for comparison. By identifying your piece with a known 
one, you can usually discover the name, the maker of the pattern, and the ap- 


proximate age of your find. For further pointers on china collecting, see Page 114. 


HAROLD FOWLER 


Aes ' SU Saas : aE a see. wee mee) 


| platinum luster made in England from 1790 to about 1820 in imitation of precious metal was called the “poor man’s silver,” and is a collector’s prize. 
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YOU MAKE THE PRETTIEST PICTURE 
in a glamourous setting of Those Heavenly Biaz Sheets — 


so soft, so smooth, so snowy-white . . . 












The First Name in 
TEXTILES 





a ms 
Exauisrrety TEXTURED .. . Heavenly to touch, 
these lovelier, longer-wearing Briss Sheets bring 


5 






CARN OF AEETUND op Pe z . - f . 
Suarabbed by blissful nights —joyful good mornings. 
Seed Hoare ss Bres Sheets are the very finest you can buy in the 


‘) 
4S aveanisto WE 


three most popular types: 
BIBB COMBED PERCALE LADY BALTIMORE®—the finest quality muslin sheet made. 
LADY BALTIMORE,® TYPE 140 Close woven, with more than 140 threads to the square 
KENNESAW, ® TYPE 128 inch for extra strength and amazing long service. 
BIBB COMBED PERCALE — luxurious, silken-smooth 

texture. Lightweight, yet wonderfully strong and 


long wearing. Easy to handle and to wash. 


o Economical to have laundered. 
it y e aS KENNESAW®—a beautiful muslin sheet designed for the 


thriftiest budgets — exceptional service at low cost. 


Ue You’ll go starry-eyed over these Heavenly Values... 


offered at budget-saving prices this month. Ask for 
Bres Sheets—today’s smartest buy. 


t=. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ee e MACON, GEORGIA « NEW YORK © CHICAGO ¢ PHILADELPHIA e AKRON ¢ GREENSBORO, N.C. © DALTON, GA. 
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Easy to fill. Big 4-in. 
opening. 


NO sonic ... NO RINSING! 


@® Nomore “ 
Soda sweetens as it cleans, re- 
moves sour, musty odors that 
adhere to enamel. Just sprinkle 
soda on damp cloth and wipe 
inner surfaces. Spots and spills 
quickly disappear. Soda emul- 
sifies greasy film, cleans with- 
Out scouring. 


Write for FREE COOKBOOK. Church & Dwight Co., 





Ive got the sweetest 
refri aha / 
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New airtight refrigerator container 
keeps foods fresh and 
firm... days longer! 



















Sensational new kind of food container, 
called FREEZ-TAINER, is made of strong 
transparent plastic. Flexible press-on top 
seals airtight. No more dried-up leftovers 
or icebox odors. Saves those expensive 
foods so essential to the defense effort. 

Perfect, too, for storing frozen foods in 
your home freezer or locker. FREEZ-T AINERS 
are moisture-proof, leakproof, spillproof! 

Today, buy a few of these handy new con- 
tainers at your favorite dealer’s. Use them 
for everything. You’ll love them. 


Handy 16 oz. and 25 oz. sizes. 






ASK 
QE = 


Saves space. Stacks 
safely Made to fit one 
on another 


Easy to close Flexible 
press-on top seals 
perfectly. 






icebox odor!”’ 


mended by 22 


And there are erator manufacturers. 










no suds, no grit to rinse away. 
Wash ice trays in soda solu- 
tion. Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda is pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. 
Couldn’t be safer and costs 
less than 14¢ a week. Recom- 
leading refrig- 


Inc., 7O Pine Street, N. Y. 5, N.Y. 
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Ripe Ol 


ELEGANT-— that's the touch ripe 
olives add when you serve them 
in the olive bowl, 
them in your cooking. Write for 
free booklet of Elegant Ripe Olive 


when you use 


Recipes: Olive Advisory Board, 
Dept. D-8, 16 Beale Street, San 
Francisco 5, California. 


@ @@ 0 @ @ © @ CUT OUT AND PASTE ON CARD FOR YOUR RECIPE FILE @@ @@ @ 08 @ 


Olives UH Salads 








Yerba BuAae Salad 


Cut 14 cup ripe olives from pits into large 
pieces. Stir olives, 1 tbsp. chopped green 
sweet pepper, 1 tbsp. chopped green onion 
into 1 cup cream-style cottage cheese. Salt 
core 4 medium-sized to- 
cut into halves crosswise. Put 
halves together with filling of cheese mix- 
Serve on salad greens. Top with 


to taste. Peel, 
matoes; 


ture. 
parsley sprig. Serves 4. 


RIPE OLIVES from CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from Page 112) 
Pointers... 


e European and American teapots do not 
date earlier than 1700, and any china made 
even fifty years after that date is rare. Very 
little early china was marked by the maker 
and identification is made through compar- 
ing your piece with illustrations of similar 
pieces already authenticated. 

e Borders are one of the best clues in 
identifying old china, for each maker had a 
variety of stock borders which he used with 
varying scenes and designs. One maker has 
left a list of 25 borders he was using in 1774. 
e Oldest cups are without handles, have 
deep saucers and were small, for China tea 
was expensive. Substitutes for tea were 
brewed from bark and leaves of various kinds. 
e Popular and therefore abundant a hun- 
dred years ago was Staffordshire china with 


OUR OWN YOUNG 


(Continued from Page 45) 


again—don’t yield. I can almost guarantee 
that in a few days she'll be sleeping through 
the night. If, by the way, she starts crying 
the minute you leave her snug and secure in 
her crib, try timing yourself for ten minutes 
before you go in. Likely as not she'll be asleep 
before the ten minutes are up.” There was a 
silence as he poured himself another cup of 
coffee and lit a cigarette. ““Another thing,” 
he began again. “I feel that you and your 
husband are definitely overanxious about the 
baby, and you’ve got to watch this, as it will 
be harmful to her in the long run because 
she'll tend unwittingly to take advantage of 
your anxiety.” 

“T know we are,” said Dawn, 
been trying to guard against it.’’ Her eyes 
twinkled, and she began to laugh. “As a 
matter of fact, a few days ago I heard a loud 
crash come from her room. I rushed in and 
saw she had fallen out of bed onto the floor. 
She seemed all right, but I went to the phone 
and called the doctor anyway. ‘ Diana’s just 
fallen out of bed,’ I said, ‘is there anything 
I should do?’ There was a long silence, and 
then the doctor said slowly, ‘Mrs. Norman, 
that’s the first normal thing that baby’s done 


ww” 


since she was born! 


“and I’ve 


Brother-and-Sister Rivalry 


Betty Gray combines her job at the JOUR- 
NAL with caring for an active young son and 
daughter, and managing a large apartment. 

“Our most serious problem,” she said, ‘‘ has 
been rivalry and jealousy between our son, 
three and a half, and our baby girl, one year 
old. It started right after Jennie was born, 
but we sent Stevie to his grandmother’s for 
a visit, and the situation was eased for a bit. 
Then when she started to walk around and 
demand more and more of our attention, his 
resentment flared up again; he doesn’t like 
guests to pay special attention to her, and 
since he has the physical advantage over her, 
he pushes her around or hits her when he 
gets a good opportunity. She senses the situ- 
ation—just like a woman, my husband 
says—and teases him; takes his toys, pushes 
over buildings he is making. I can tell that 
Stevie is really churning inside, and it seems 
to me that he is more upset than he should be 
over the whole thing. I’ve tried keeping them 
apart; letting him play in hisownroom witha 
chair in front of the door so that she can’t 
get in. Also, I’ve tried to build up things for 
them to do together—getting him to help me 
with her bath, for instance. But nothing has 
done much good.”’ 

Doctor Hohman nodded slowly. “This is 
a common situation,’ he said, and Betty 
Hoffman, the mother of three- and five-year- 
old sons, sighed her agreement. “Keeping 
the children separate all the time,”’ he said, 
“is no solution. They’ve got to learn to get 
along, and parents should try to breakup the 
pattern of children fighting, early in their 
careers. But what you should do, when Steve 
starts in on the rough business, is to put him 
in his room by himself and let him stay there 
for as long as half an hour or so. Don’t ex- 
plain; he’ll like an argument and will know 
















“ty 
scenes of American cities printe 
brown, mulberry and green. Also 
political figures from 1840 on 
combination with one or more of 
stock borders. 4 
e Flowing blue was America’s e 
china a century ago and is still not 
to find in many communities. Old y 
also was abundant, and both plat 
tureens as well as plates are still hidir 
country cupboards. 

e There are no standard prices 
china, either when buying or selling. | 
the rarest pieces have been bought at| 
sales for a few cents each, and tl 
zealous collectors never pass up 4 
tunity to look in at wayside shops z 
ondhand stores. Any collector will 
the story of every “find’’ in her cy 
and each experience will be a unique, | 
adventure with, of course, a happy | 
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that as long as you are talking yo} 
mean business. Many parents have higpe! 
cess with using the word ‘gentle’ as aj 
lus to good behavior; make it stand fgg 
If fighting starts and he does not resyii": 
the word ‘gentle,’ isolate him; it is on} 
a word stands for action that it ti 
meaning for a child. There should 9}! 
conditioning on the positive side, reviig 
him for good behavior. When he, z | 
stance, is gentle toward her volunta - 
should be praised.” 














Patterns of Development 


Ellie Simmons was at Doctor Ho jw 
left—very young-looking with her blo 
cut like a little girl’s and in her lapel aii 
of cornflowers that matched her bluj§s 
Her baby, “‘F. P.’”’ (for Frederick Po } 
is seven months old. 

“Our only problem so far is th 
was recently weaned, and was a lit) 
upset about that. We fed him on de@\) 
and he settled on a four-hour sche 
perfect baby,” she laughed. 

“The question of demand feedin 
difficult one,” said Doctor Hohmari 
your case, it seems to have worked pe] 
well, but there is always a possibilit @ 
some preposterous schedule of feedir'| ht 
be established; one that is hard of) 
mother. It’s best, for instance, to cuto™, 
night feeding as soon as possible, to pr’ 
the mother’s strength. Does he sit up |} 

Ellie nodded. “Stands up, too,” shi 
proudly. , h 

ui In connection with this, it alwaysa 
me,”’ said Doctor Hohman, “how few D 
know the normal development patte™® 
their babies... at what age a baby sho 
doing what.” 

“TIsn’t there, though,” asked Betty | 

“a normal variation from the ‘norma: 
terns’?”’ 

“Of course,” said Doctor Hohmar| 
just about everything—but a baby shor 
sitting up alone by the age of six or @ 
most seven months. By the age of one’ 
heshould have four words—usually ‘mai 
and ‘daddy’ and two others with de 
meaning. At twenty-one months, he s 
be putting words together. Parents \ 
babies are not using short sentences b/ 
age of two should take them to a doctor 
tested.” 

Betty Hoffman broke in here. “I am 
ticularly interested in this, Doctor Hoh 
because one problem with our three: 
five-year-old sons, besides the rivalry | 
tion which we have already gone into, If 
neither of them can pronounce his L’s— 
say ‘yeave it ayone,’ things like that, @ 
wonder if I should do something about ' 
give them a chance to grow out of it.” 

“Don’t worry about it yet,” said D. 
Hohman. “‘It’s not necessary to bot er 
pronunciation defects till children 4 at 
their sixth year. After that, a little con 
drill will probably take care of it. 

‘‘What about you?” he asked, turn 
Nora O'Leary Smith. 
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“his doesn’t affect my son Stephen, who’s 
two,”’ said Nora, “but what do you 
- about television for children?” 
‘he worst thing about television, I 
«,” he answered, “‘is that when children 
th it, they are having something done 
whem, rather than doing something. It 
¥fore abolishes the desire to work, and 
+ nal inventiveness. Also many programs 
‘arlad, and are preoccupied with guns, and 
% ) at deal of violence. Only occasionally, if 
| efully picked program is used as a seda- 
‘is or as a reward for good behavior, is 
jsion of benefit to a child, in my 
jon.”’ All of us, by now, wanted some 
: coffee, and a tray of fresh cups was 
ght in from the kitchen. “Another thing 
Wi iis connection,”’ said Doctor Hohman, 
ie ing himself to sugar, “is that most par- 
np don’t know how to play with their chil- 
, and this leads children to depend more 
f more on movies, television and such. In 
most people don’t really enjoy their 
firen. Some parents’ interest stops with 
1; pride of having borne a child. Of course 
1 are prepared to be interested in taking 
' of their physical needs, but not of their 
vation and emotional needs. Children 
ft have parental interest in their learning 
j warm participating in their need for 
@evity and play. If the child is placid and 
A going and not demanding, the average 
pant can enjoy the child because he has to 
@xt little effort. But if the child is very 
@cve or demanding, and easily gets into 
ble, ire is quickly aroused and then nag- 
, scolding and too often angry spanking 
yw. Unfortunately, the little real enjoy- 
jt the parent felt is dissipated and then res- 
Iiion and boredom and irritability envelop 
parent. Children are quick to sense 
mntal boredom and lack of interest and 
7 then try to get attention and affection 
ore bad behavior. It soon becomes a 
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O you ever believe in spanking?”’ asked 
ty Hoffman. 

No!” was the emphatic answer. “Only 
e child is so out of control that nothing 
is possible. As a matter of fact, in most 
*s, spanking can satisfy a child’s desire for 
mtion and self-dramatization; and be- 
S, spanking is nearly always done in 
jer, and anger is seldom reasonable. Chil- 
deserve reasonable, measured parental 
avior.”’ 

ennie,”’ said Betty Gray, “although she 
nly a year old, is ready for a little disci- 
e. For instance, I’ve taken away most of 
small things in the living room, and put 
out of reach, but there is a shelf of 
ks that must stay where we can get at 
, and she can’t resist taking them out 















throwing them on the floor.” 
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“When she plays with the books, isolate 
her in her room for half an hour,’’ said Doc- 
tor Hohman. “It'll work like magic if she’s 
at all like most children. You have heard me 
recommend only one form of punishment— 
isolation. Isolation is the best method of 
depriving an action of the rewards children 
want most—attention, affection and drama- 
tization.” 

“Another thing,” said Betty. “Is it all 
right to send my three-and-a-half-year-old 
son out to play alone? We live here in the 
city, in one of the big housing developments, 
where there is plenty of space to play in.” 


Ir all depends on the ‘neighborhood,”’ 
said Doctor Hohman. “I don’t see why more 
young mothers don’t get together and take 
turns supervising groups of their children 
while they are playing. And the same thing 
for baby-sitting. If a scheme like this were 
well organized, it would work beautifully. 
And mothers would get a chance to see other 
people’s children misbehaving as well as 
their own, which is good.”’ 


Making Friends With Your Children 


“The best advice I can give you,” said 
Doctor Hohman, “is to make friends with 
your children. 1 can’t stress this too much. 
Make contact with them. In fact, I think it 
would be a good idea if there were nursery 
schools in every public school so that the 
older students might make contact with the 
younger ones, and get experience in handling 
children that will be valuable to them later 
on.” 

“How can we do this?”’ we all wanted to 
know. ‘What concrete suggestions do you 
have that would help us in making friends 
with our children?” 

“First of all,’’ he said, ““you must be in- 
credibly patient. Children have an enormous 
amount of energy, and they have to do some- 
thing with it. 

“Never say a thing, and not follow through 
on it if it is at all possible. 

“Learn to smile at children; don’t jump at 
them; be calm and quiet. 

“When you don’t know what to do, do 
nothing. 

“Do all kinds of things with them and 
show interest; paint, build with blocks, go on 
jaunts together, set time aside to play to- 
gether. Children must have your (7me—that 
goes for fathers as well as mothers. 

“When you play with them, get down on 
the floor with them, get down to their height 
level. 

“Talk to them about all kinds of things as 
you would to a friend. Whether they under- 
stand all of it or not, and even if they are 
tiny babies, you’re establishing a feeling of 
communication that is invaluable.” 

THE END 


“Better stop eating. Dinner’s almost ready.” 
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NABISCO SHREDDED 
WH FAT .100% WHOLE WHEAT... 


WITH MILK IT’S AMERICA’S 
GREAT BODY-BUILDING 
BREAKFAST! 


Serve the naturally nourishing breakfast that 
makes sense — NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT! All 
whole wheat, as Nature intended, with bran 
and wheat germ left in! With a zesty goodness 
only honest food like this original Niagara Falls 


NATIONAL ; 
product can lay claim to! Get some — now! 


BISCUIT COMPANY 


THE BREAKFAST FULL OF POWER FROM NIAGARA FALLS 


LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL 


DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


- (Continued from Page 31) 


country you drive through that do not have 
some kind of outdoor fireplace in nearly ev- 
ery yard. America has really moved out- 
doors, and this is a fine thing. To eat a lei- 
surely meal under a wide serene sky makes 
living more gracious. 

Connecticut has picnic tables, fireplaces, 
benches, stacked firewood in dozens of places 
along the roads, and on any summer day we 
can see families unpacking their picnics and 
setting forth the sandwiches. I love to see 
them, for it seems to me a symbol of our be- 
lief in pleasant family living, our faith in the 
future. How much better for the state to 
build those little havens than to placard the 
country with “‘ Verboten’’! The trees cast a 
green shadow over the tables, the quick cool 
brooks are just right for the children to wade 
in, the firewood kindles well. 

Mamma was an inveterate picnicker, she 
never minded what was fashionable. Our pic- 
nics were not very restful, however, for fa- 
ther always wanted to drive miles and miles 
over some hideously bumpy road, climb at 
least three barb-wire fences, build a huge 
fire, and then eat as if the house had burned 
down and we had to get back to dig in the 
ruins for the silver. He always preferred some 
spot beyond a No Trespass sign, which made 
mamma and me nervous. Often we leaped 
nimbly ahead of a charging heifer. Or else he 
wanted to eat right in some farmer’s front 
yard. Then when the farmer came to chase 
us off, father would end by sampling his well 
water, telling him the history of his land, and 
lugging a few rocks back to the car. Not rest- 
ful for us at all. But mamma would get out 
the old black frying pan just the same at a 
minute’s notice. 

Our picnics today would be too tame for 
father. And our small charcoal fire he would 
have none of. His fires were real fires. He 
would stagger from the woods with a whole 
fallen tree and cry triumphantly, “Look out, 
Grace! Look out, Gladys!’’ We looked out. 
The fire would blaze. It was hard to get near 
enough to cook over it at all. And then father 


BLOWING HOT AND COLD ) 


(Continued from Page 55) if 


Ready for anything. It may be 99° in the 
shade when you plan a meal, and cold enough 
for shawls and mufflers when the time comes 
to serve it. So you better watch it and be 
prepared. August isn’t always torrid, so, if 
your meal is to be a cold one, it’s well to 
have a hot soup ready just in case. 

The simple menus I’ve planned for you 

this month should come in handy almost any 
day, hot or cold. Save you some time, too, I 
hope, for there are many things that are 
more fun to do in August than dreaming up 
something new to have next Tuesday. There 
are only three, for you will want to picnic or 
porch-eat some of the time. Take your 
choice. Mix them up and be as original as 
you please. Only remember, it’s the time 
when vacationers are likely to drop in and 
you'd better be set. Once they get there, 
they're apt to stop a spell. And, if it’s like 
other summers, you won’t lack for visitors. 
(Home folks like to eat too. Appetites grow 
with the year.) 
A supper for six. Or it could serve a dozen 
or even sixty—according to which branch of 
arithmetic you favor. True to our word, we 
have a hot soup ready to start with. 


CORN-AND-CELERY SOUP 


Cut and scrape 2 cups fresh corn from the 


cob. Simmer in 3 cups milk until the corn,is 


tender. Add 2 cans condensed cream-of- 
celery soup, 2 tablespoons butter or mar- 
garine, and season with a little salt and 


pepper. Simmer together a few minutes until 
heated through. 


One thing I’m not. I’m not stingy. In fact, 
I’m that original shirt-off-her-back girl— 
especially if the shirt has reached a certain 


August, 






















would lug pails and pails of water, sweat 
and panting. “‘ You have to be sure it’s 9 
he would say, flinging the fifteenth pail 
the sodden, smoky ashes. ‘‘Got to be gz 
Start a forest fire if you aren’t careful.” 
Sometimes I wish as I lay the neat 
furters on the grill that I had father’s re 
less exuberance. It’s fine to be comforta 
and practical, but it was exciting to be y 
father. 
When the goldenrod and chicory comeoy 

I have such a wistful feeling. For they aret 
signature of summer. The pure feathe 
spikes of gold and the sky-cool blue of t 
chicory flowers are lovely, but they spe 
September. Summer is so short; has it 2 
ways been so brief? 
I hurry over to Mr. Sears for another a 
ful of dazzling gladioli. The long blossomiu! 
stalks are exquisite—the white, the deep yiu}e’ 
(et, the sunset colors. All the beauty in t)e 
world seems to be distilled into one pup 
shape and color and texture. I feel humblelp! 
feel grateful to God when I carry such bount) 
in my arms. ny 
After a very hot burning-glass day, ti} 
faint coolness comes from the woods wi 
smell of leaf mold and hidden fern. The ev: 
ning is very gentle, the birds quiet down ai i" 
the cockers dig a last desultory hole in t))} 
lawn and then go to sleep beside it. The 4 i 
yawn and stretch their graceful bodies arp 
get a mouse look in their inscrutable eve iv 
i) 


George is milking. Fireflies spangle the tw 
light meadow. The nicotiana sends a flo 
tide of fragrance from the quiet garden. Jj} 
pokes around the vegetables, finding anothijj 
whole bushel of squash, but that is for ti 
morrow’s work. i. 
I think of my friends all over the worl} 
the known and the unknown, and I sers}) 
them the sun gold of the goldfinch wrappel} 
in the fragrance of the white-and-rosy nicot 
ana, and pinned together with a star. 
But Little Sister and Jonquil send pai}) 
marks brown with fresh-dug earth, whiclj}y 
they say, is most wonderful. 









stage. But no matter. I am generous wit 
chicken. We used to raise them, and, whey}, 
the neighbors got too disagreeable abouy}} 
certain habits you can’t break a chicken 0) 
we'd give the complainers a chicken pie he 
from the oven, and that kept them quie 
I’m still generous with chicken, and here! 
one more two-legged dish: ; 
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CURRIED CHICKEN SALAD { 

IN TOMATO PETALS q 
Steam a 5-pound roasting chicken. Dom ] 
boil it. Cool. Remove the meat from thi} 
bones; cut into largish pieces. Don’t dice fine } 
Add 1% cup diced celery, 1 cup diced t 
peeled apple, 2 teaspoons grated onion, 7” 
cup seedless grapes, split in half. Blend 
teaspoons curry powder with 1 cup mayon 
naise and 14 cup light cream. Season witl 
114 teaspoons salt and a good sprinkling 
pepper. Then add 14 cup toasted shreddet 
almonds. Mix well; chill. Cut 6 tomatoes int 
sixths—almost but not quite through. Plaet 
tomatoes in lettuce cups, then fill with spoo n't 


fuls of chicken salad. Garnish with parsley 


Chickens have livers. I do not know an) 
riddles anent the chicken and the liver. i 
care nothing about that old chicken-or-th 
egg gag. But I can take chicken livers 0 
leave them alone. And, in this supper busi 
ness, I’ve taken them, and here’s what I havé 
done with them: 


STUFFED EGGS WITH CHICKEN LIVER! 


Fry 3 strips bacon until crisp. Drain ant 
crumble. In the bacon fat, sauté a liver from 
one chicken until tender. Drain. Dice mt 
small pieces. Cut 3 hard-cooked eggs inte 
halves. Sieve the yolks and combine with 3 
tablespoons mayonnaise, | teaspoon minceé 
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‘ows her wed- 


at, just in 
»’ve started off 
tomato soup. 
a choice of 
breads, and 
meal that will 
you in good 
nlow it hot or 
cold at the 
t of your 
The dessert is 
wetoo, as it 
be on an un- 
able day in 


LE RING 


1 nine-ounce 
wehow pickles 
op coarse. Mix 
cup chopped 
led ripe olives, 
chopped green 

and 3 cups 
d celery. Blend 


{; teaspoons chopped parsley, 1 tea- 
}ushed dried tarragon, 14 teaspoon 
elt and ¥% teaspoon pepper. Moisten 
easpoons cream. Mix well. Fold in 
(d chicken liver and fill the cooked 
arough a pastry tube. Sprinkle with 


itl more to be said about this 
‘xcept that an easy way to serve 
‘lon for picnics or summer parties is 
s, Square off your melon in a rindless 
id cut into pieces about 5” long and 
re. Insert a wooden skewer in each 
watermelon for a handle. Hang on 
andles’’ and the juice will go where 


e go—one, two, three. All of us 
ivily on cold cuts in the hot-weather 
hether we choose to bake our ham 
ey or take tongue, corned beef and 
of acan and pick up all the summer 
3 at the delicatessen, we still have to 
me sort of salad relish to go along 
em. Doing a quick turn, we’ve put 
/drelish in a ring mold which goes well 
y cold cuts. This is a new twist, and 
ing bride will learn that the molded 
jomething she should know as well as 


crisp. 


sauce. 
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By Georgie Starbuck Galbraith 


I’m wrong, you're right: that’s that, 
you Say; 
No further words we'll squander. 
My love, against a bitter day, 
Here’s something you might 
ponder: 


Your headstrong arrogance is such 
I long to kick or strike you. 

For though I love you very much, 
It’s getting hard to like you! 


Keke kK KK KK *& 


thrown. It’s not always a dessert, and it may 
be a jellied mold. Good red salmon is our 
choice for this one, and a more appetizing 
dish for a hot day is hard to come by. : 


SALMON MOUSSE 


Drain two |-pound cans salmon. Flake the 
fish. Soften 2 envelopes gelatin in 14 cup cold 
water. Heat 114 cups water with 2 bouillon 
cubes to boiling and dissolve the softened 
gelatin in it. Blend in | teaspoon salt, 4 cup 
vinegar, 14 cup lemon juice, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, 2 teaspoons grated onion and 2 tea- 
spoons prepared horse-radish. Cool until the | 
gelatin thickens slightly. Blend in 114 cups 
mayonnaise, salmon and 1 cup coarsely 
chopped ripe olives. Turn into a 7-cup melon 
mold. Chill until firm. Unmold on a chop 
plate. Garnish with wilted cucumbers in 
lettuce cups and lemon halves filled with 
avocado cream. And if you don’t like your 
cucumbers wilted, let’s not. Let’s have ’em 


Avocado Cream: Blend 14 cup sieved avocado 
(14 of an avocado) with 14 cup thick sour 
cream, 14 teaspoon salt and a dash of Tabasco 


Salute to summer. Peaches being at their 
best, and some ever-bearing raspberries are 
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Yes, and August is @ 
e , meal in itself at 
love it! 


ASY ny’ QUICK! ee 

; -, dish thats 

oF it today! The folks will 
r J 2 


It’s new’? © 
th for this t 
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15 per . 


lunch or SUP se 
Campbe s . cooked mac 
“a cups) oe poons buttered br 


anit desired 


1 can (1 ead 
Tomato SOUP 
Ya cup milk 


2 cups grated $ 





harp cheese when chees¢ 


> 2 se » Top 
7 ene oe » 2-qt. ae pole ae 
Heat soup» mike bs. Bake 20 ™ 
melts, add pares: ese and buttered br : 
with remaining oe F.). Makes 6 servings- 


a hot oven 
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no doubt still to be 
had, let us give sum- 
mer a final salute 
with: 


PEACH-MELBA 
MERINGUES 
Beat the whites of 2 
eggs with a pinch of 
salt until stiff but not 
dry. Add 7% cup su- 
perfine sugar, a table- 
spoon at a time, beat- 
ing well after each 
spoonful, so the sugar 
will be well dissolved 
in the egg white. 
Last, add 1 teaspoon 
vanilla extract and 
Y{ teaspoon almond 
flavoring. With a 
pastry bag and the 
rosette tube end, 
make 6 high rings, 4’” 
in diameter, of me- 
ringue on a greased 
cooky sheet. Bake 


at mayonnaise, 
espoons chow- 
nickle juice and 114 teaspoons grated 
Soften 2 envelopes unflavored gelatin 
p cold water. Dissolve gelatin over 
ter and cool slightly.before adding it 
vegetable mixture. Mix well and chill 
lightly thickened. Pour into a 114- 
ing mold and chill until firm. 
























ote—or not. If you think of a com- 
“is only something cooked, forget it. 
} are more than one. My favorite is 
1 fresh fruit on rice. Have the fruit 
he rice hot. Do what you wish and 
a compote. You won’t go wrong. And 
e it, here is: 


RESH-FRUIT COMPOTE WITH 
COCONUT 

ogether cantaloupe balls cut from 2 
oupes, 114 pounds green seedless 
» picked from the stems, 1 pint red 
rries, and orange sections cut from 6 
*s. Sugar the fruit and fold in 34 cup 
led coconut. 


art right—keep right. The first 
of our third menu is my favorite 
. And this time soup. 


ICKEN SOUP WITH SCALLIONS 

ans cream-of-chicken soup add 2 cups 
nm broth—canned clear chicken broth 
ps water to which 2 chicken-bouillon 
haye been added. Heat. Just before 
g, add 4 cup thin, sliced scallion tops. 
2 minutes more. Serve with croutons or 
crackers. Have them small. And hot. 


is a mousse? If you are asked the 
$ of the word “mousse,” do not be 


in a slow oven, 225°— 
250° F., for 1 hour, 
until meringues are crisp. Turn oven off and 
let the meringues cool off slowly in it for 1 
hour. (The meringues may be made on any 
yesterday or the day before.) Pick out 14 cup 
perfect berries from | pint red raspberries. 
Crush remaining berries and put in a sauce- 
pan with 34 cup water. Simmer 5 minutes; 
strain through a fine sieve or cheesecloth. Add 
1g cup sugar mixed with 4 teaspoons corn- 
starch; cook until thickened. (Frozen red 
raspberries can be used when fresh are not 
available.) Stir in the perfect red raspberries 


Moke it with Americas favorive 
tomaro cooking sauce / 











Yes, Campbell’s Tomato Soup is used more 
than any other brand of any tomato product 
—as an ingredient and pour-on sauce in 





, ; n = 
when the sauce is cool. Serve a peeled fresh every day cooking! That’s because women ce 
juicy-ripe peach half in each meringue with everywhere know that food tastes better 9 
the red raspberry sauce poured over it. souP.+ when they cook with Campbell’s. Use it J 

ierous 4S 4 double-rich, double-thick—just as it comes [iM] 

Survey with more than a compass. We Del AUCE z : tf 
now survey the fruits of our labors. We don’t A pouR-ON : from the can. Campbell s Tomato Soup is | a 
need any highfalutin tripods and compasses AS ya CooKinNG made from the world s choicest field-ripened es | 
and those fancy gadgets I forget the names AND tomatoes—luscious and juicy—blended with ub | 
ie | 


of to see the little peas grown into imposing 
bowers hung with beautiful green prisms, § 
like chandeliers in the marble halls of dream- J 
land. 

And we needn’t squint through shim- 
mering glass to glimpse the high-hung toma- 
toes in their lush and scarlet gorgeousness, 
waiting to be plucked and to have the wind- 
blown dust brushed from their lovely coats 
and eaten under the shade of the cherry 
trees. You needn’t necessarily wait for cut 
glass and silver, although those have their 
uses and their destinies. 

The green beans and the yellow wax beans 
are ready for the hand of the plucker, and the 
cucumbers, royalty among vegetables, bask 
under the shade of the imposing corn—and 
such corn! No matter what the weather— 
here’s to summer! THE END 


rich table butter and delicate seasonings. ‘@ - 
The finest tomato sauce you can buy— X 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 


a 
... CAMPBELL’S TOMATO SOUP MAKES THE ‘ i 
BEST TOMATO COOKING SAUCE YOU EVER TASTED! [ime 


to Anne Marshall 


ompany: 
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1 all the wonderful ways you can serve Jell-O to the 


Isn’t it fur 
the most convenient dessert around! 


youngsters? Yes, Jell-O is 
Imagine how the young ones will love these pretty paper para- 
sols—just as they always love the rich fruit flavors of Jell-O. 
FROSTED LIME SHERBET 
1 package Lime Jell-O 1 cup light cream or top milk 
1 cup hot water \% cup lemon juice d 
% cup sugar 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind j 
Dash of salt i 
; 
4 


2 cups milk 
O in hot water. A 
ally firm. Rem 


Return to tray an 
ard sauce. Mak 


dd remaining ingredients. Freeze 
ove to bow! and beat with rotary 
d freeze until firm. Freezes in 5 
es about | quart. 


Dissolve Jell- 
in tray until parti 
beater until fluffy. 


to 6 hours. Serve with cust 
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»>HOTOGRAPHS BY FONS IANNELLI 


Dear Editor: 1 love reading the How America Lives section 


pf your magazine. You tell about such interesting house- 


} 





wives—harassed women who keep working from morning till 
night, but who never seem to get caught up. After reading one 
of these articles, I always realize how lucky I am. 

You see, I’m quite the opposite. I have a husband and two 

sons (8 years, and 4) to take care of, and I do all the work, 
including washing and ironing, in a five-room flat. Yet I have 
lots of time to read all the latest books and magazines, see all 
the good movies. gallivant around in the car, and even take a 
nap every afternoon (I have had tuberculosis. and this last 
jis a “must”’). My work is always caught up, and my house 
is always spick-and-span. My husband brings home $72 a 
}week—he’s service manager in the shop of the oldest automo- 
bile dealer in America—and I save $10 every week, faithfully. 
Our new car was paid for in cash, and we have a couple of 
thousand dollars in the bank. 

It’s all a matter of routine, and budgeting. Sometime, if you 
would like to do an article on a homemaker who has lots of 
free time. I'd love to tell you all about it. 

Sincerely yours, 


ROSE C. OCCHIALINO 








“A man is never wealthy until he is married,” says Mario Occhialino, 34. “I mean by wealth 
a home, wife and children.” And thrifty management adds bank account, new car, television. 


Meet the Occhialinos, of Poughkeepsie, New York, who feel a schedule must 


allow “time to Just enjoy living.” by BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN 


AST month the JourNAL brought you the story of the harassed housewife in Akron, 
Ohio, whose three very young children totally disorganized her days. This 
month we present a household where the handling of children, housework and money 
is organized down to the last careful detail. Three things come first with the Mario 
Occhialinos, of 40 Parker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, New York, in this order: the fam- 
ily, good health, and keeping out of debt. 

Not on the priority list are: activity outside the family for the wife, a college 
education for the children, a home of their own. On $80 a week for a family of four 
you can’t have everything, figure the realistic Occhialinos, who have, however, 
achieved a family life which is warm, purposeful and exciting. 

Mario Occhialino, thirty-four, is foreman of the service department of an automo- 
bile agency, with six mechanics under him, all working under the constant goading 
of impatient car owners. Yet when Mario comes home at night, weary and grease- 
coated, he lays aside the day’s irritations with his coveralls. “Tf I didn’t, Pd quit and 
start digging ditches tomorrow,” says this sunny-natured Italian-American with a 
smile as wide and warm as the Adriatic. 

Along about five o’clock every night, Mario begins thinking about some family 


project for the evening. In the wintertime it is apt to be cards and games or reading 





es 


Payday chore: sorting money into envelopes labeled “Rent,” “Food,” ete. 
Rose always puts a little more than needed into each envelope, sometimes 
“borrows ’—but never from the envelope marked “‘Savings” ($10 a week). 


[AH 


) 





















“T like nice things, don’t like to pay full price for them.” Rose buys everythig 
but the children’s shoes at sales, always for cash. On a particularly good Wj 
in clothing she often stocks up in quantity in various sizes for future le 
i 
| 


with his two young sons, or cooking up a big batch of popcorn fia 
session with television. In the summertime, the whole family elds 

out of its steaming third-floor flat and works in the vegetable gare 
or they all hop in the car and go swimming at a nearby public pooll 
just lie on the grass at College Hill to watch the stars come out. Si 
an evening invariably ends up at Rose’s parents’ big back yard fq 
cool drink and lots of lively talk, with eleven grandchildren scamperg 
underfoot. 
Mario says he neither worries nor plans, and he takes a dim vievif 
any job which interferes with his enjoyment of the family. “Of cou 
if a really good opportunity came along, I might feel different]? 
When someone suggests that he start his own gas station, he pois 
out this would mean working Saturdays and Sundays. “Uneasy lies ® 
head that wears a crown” is one of his favorite quotations. Hé§ 

content to let Rose do the planning and managing and saving. “An 
is never wealthy until he is married,” says Mario. “What I nell 
wealth is a home, children and a wife.” He also means a very tidy bak 
account which he probably never would have accumulated on his off} 
Mario’s devotion to his attractive, beautifully spoken wife Ros: 
such that he declares that if he ever lost her, he would never ma 
again; in fact, if he hadn’t found her, he never would have marriec 
all. Rose dismisses with a laugh these noble protestations from 
good-looking guy, but admits in private that she is so crazy about 1) 
that she does everything she can to keep him feeling just that we 
' 
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Mario thinks that his Navy training and experience (as machinist’s mate second Sundays are spent with Rose’s family. Soon after she became engaged 


class) help in his present job. Hired four years ago by the auto agency, he is now Mario, tuberculosis put Rose in a sanatorium for eight months. Mario wa 
head man of their service department at double the salary he received to start. faithful visitor. “I often think how wonderful he was to stick by me like thay” 
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4} ument gets out of hand now and then when the “He’s spoiled,” Rose says of Richard. ‘A stubborn Because he is easier to reason with than four-year-old 
oy has immediate appeal for both brothers. A cuss, just like his mother!’ Mario claims. Both smile; Richard, Teddy makes most of the concessions to fam- 
Will bring family disciplinarian Rose to arbitrate. mostly the boys are sunny-tempered, well behaved. ily peace. “Just for the time being,” Mario assures. 


Rose has good reason to believe in the single-minded devotion of 
‘}y husband, for they had been engaged only two months when she 
‘(covered she had tuberculosis. ““Most men would have scooted right 

in,” she believes. “How many men would risk having an invalid 


a ee . s . “le . 
' fe? But Mario gave up his job in another town and moved right in More demonstrative” than Rose, Mario also has the rare ability to put aside 
irritations of the working day and enjoy wholeheartedly whatever evening 


‘yh my family, supporting himself with odd jobs, so he could see me Soe : - 
3 fun the family chooses, from popcorn and TV to swimming or gardening. 


‘ithe sanatorium every day. I was out in eight months, but I don’t 

iiieve I could have done it without Mario’s constant encouragement.” 
"! Mario says, “When Rose phoned me she had tuberculosis she was 
"“gaost hysterical. | knew that even if I never saw her again after she 


's well, this was the time to stick with her.”’ Then, with a grin, “You 
1 I knew perfectly well how she felt about me.” 
‘| The Occhialinos have now been married for ten years and have two 
‘lys, Teddy and Richard, aged eight and four. The older boy resembles 
Ws dad, with a bright, outgoing personality, blond hair and blue eyes, 
“ghough he is pure Italian on both sides of the family. Richard, four, 
‘ia walloping broad-shouldered 55 pounds of half roughneck, half 
‘Pby, with dark hair, and eyes “‘like black olives,” says Rose. 
| From the moment they were born, the children have been taught to 
«f obedient, careful of things, and always considerate of others. 
Hcause Rose requires a two-hour nap every afternoon (the lesion in 
itr lung is completely healed, but she is taking no chances), she makes 
\Tchard take a nap at the same time. This means that by nine o'clock 
énight Richard is still wide awake. Both boys go to bed together, but 





tio is president of the Fathers’ Club at the parochial school where bright 
¢ht-year-old Teddy is at the head of his class and (like his mother before him- 
skipped two grades) “the kind of pupil every teacher delights in having. 
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Any holiday is occasion for a family reunion dinner, complete with 
homemade wine. The Occhialinos’ family group is so large and 
congenial that they find little time for other social activities. 


Though the lesion in her lung is completely healed, Rose takes no 
chances with health, hers or her family’s; naps every afternoon, 
gets nine hours’ sleep each night, pays strict attention to her diet. 


after the older one is asleep, Richard is allowed up for half an hour 
with his parents. He calls his special time “beating Teddy.” Teddy 
understands the situation, but also mildly resents it. He is delighted 
when Richard fails to take a nap in the afternoon and so forfeits his 
special privilege. 

Some might feel that perhaps Rose has made the boys overly care- 
ful. She is so germ-conscious that the boys hesitate to put in their 
mouths a piece of candy which has fallen on the ground. 

Rose’s insistence upon strict obedience, however, makes for an 
unusually harmonious household. The children come to meals 
promptly, go to bed when they are told, and ask her permission before 
they touch so much as one jelly bean in the candy dish on the buffet. 
This spring a traveling carnival came to town and pitched its tents just 
a block from the Occhialinos’ flat, down near the freight tracks. For 
five nights the children could hear the tantalizing music of the carrousel 
and see the glitter of the Ferris wheel against the sky. Rose told the 
children they could go just once, and gave them each a quarter. They 
went the first evening, had a wonderful (Continued on Page 128) 











Man’s floeks and herds 


The earliest written records since the 
dawn of civilization bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the preoccupation of man with 
his flocks and herds. The propagation of 
meat animals brought forth the best 
thinking of those primitive days, for the 
threat of famine was ever-present. Man’s 
earnest groping for knowledge in the 
field of animal husbandry availed him 
little until research methods were avail- 
able which substituted fact for fiction. 
Although management practices and 
breeding methods steadily improved, 
little was accomplished in either preven- 
tion or arrest of animal diseases until 
very recently. Now rapid progress is be- 
ing made. Lederle has made available 


* tee 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF TRADEMARK 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION amerscaw Cyanamid company 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


many effective agents for the prevention 
and control of infection in animals, and 
has originated startling advances in the 
fields of animal nutrition and chemo- 
therapy. Lederle research has produced 
such outstanding contributions to live- 
stock raising as SULMET* Sulfametha- 
zine, sulfaguanidine, AUROFAC** Vi- 
tamin By and Antibiotic Feed Supple- 
ment, aureomycin, and a number of 
equally useful products. In the field of 
immunology, Lederle vaccines and sera 
for animals are known wherever live- 
stock are raised. 

It is not by mere chance that America 
leads the world in the practical achieve- 
ments that flow from industrial research. 


Under a system of free enterprise which 
has. since the inception of this republic, 
consistently encouraged the application 
of man’s knowledge and skills to eco- 
nomic and scientific problems, large 
organizations have been enabled to bring 
about those great concentrations of sci- 
entific personnel and technical equip- 
ment necessary to eliminate many hin- 


drances to man’s economic development. 
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(Pronounced Led'-er-lee) 
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THE eat F000 ORINKs, 


Made from California’s finest . 
fruits—the ready-to-serve way to give 
your entire family its daily fruit re- 
guirement! Luscious as a food drink 
---and in punches, sauces, dressings, 
sherbets, desserts! Write for free 
recipe folder, Dept. L- 















Rene ate PEAR 


RICHMOND-CHASE COMPANY, SAN JOSE, CALIF, 
Packers of Heart's Delight and Diet Delight Foods 





NOW you can DIET DELIGHTFULLY with © 


Diet: a 


DIETETIC FOODS 


PACKED WITHOUT ADDED SUGAR OR SALT 


APRICOTS » CHERRIES - PEARS » PEACHES 
FRUIT COCKTAIL » ASPARAGUS + SPINACH 


Available at most food stores at economical prices 
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NAW SALVA a 


By 
LOUELLA G. SHOUER 


OOD cooks usually like to cook, but not all good cooks likt 

budget. Rose Occhialino says, “‘It’s my job to set as good a tab 

I can on the money I have to spend. I really like to cook and plan} 

meals, although doing the dishes and cleaning up after a meal sol 

times gets me down. Ours are a combination of Italian and Ameri 
dishes, but most of the special things I make are naturally Italia 


Tomato project. The one garden 
surplus the Occhialinos can is to- 
matoes. Last summer they put up 53 
quarts—ample for Rose’s sauces and 
Italian specialties through the winter. 
Because their own vines didn’t pro- 
duce enough for their quota, they 
went out to a farm one day after a 
storm, waded through mud, and 
picked all they wanted for 50 cents a 
basket. At nine o’clock that night they 
were still canning. Incidentally, Rose 
puts a leaf of basil into each jar when 
she adds the salt. If you can buy or 
beg some basil when you do your own 
tomato canning, give the basil treat- 
ment a trial—we recommend it. 


The garlic-and-parsley duet. Prac- 
tically every one of Rose’s special- 
ties, you will notice, starts with “‘fry 
garlic and parsley in oil.”” She learned 
this seasoning trick from her mother, 
who comes from the province of 
Tuscany, near Florence, Italy. After 
a week of trying these recipes, we, 
too, were completely won over to its 
rightness. The flavor of the garlic or 
the oil, if you use olive, is never 
evident when the dish is finished— 
but the blended flavor is wonderful. 
Could it be the parsley that does the 
tempering? ~ 


VEAL RISOTTO 
(Approximate cost, $1.09) 


Fry 1 split clove garlic and 1% table- 
spoons chopped parsley in 2 table- 
spoons salad oil, then add 34 pound 
stewing veal cut into 14’ cubes. When 
the meat is well browned, season with 
2 teaspoons salt and 1g teaspoon pep- 
per and add 1 quart canned toma- 
toes—or, if you have plenty of fresh 
ones, a good number of these, skinned 
and cut into pieces. Cover and simmer 


August) 





































until meat is tender (l-1% ho 
Add 1 cup raw rice and from 2 
cups canned chicken broth. cd 
covered, until rice is tender and) 
liquid has been absorbed—about 
minutes. Serves 4. ] 


Soup while you sleep. An after 
nap is a must for Rose. Practice) 
every Friday she makes a big po) 
Roman bean soup for Supper 
hearty one and meatless. “‘T put! 
soup on to cook right after lund 
Rose says. “‘It simmers along whi 
rest.” q 


| 
| 
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ROMAN BEAN SOUP | 
Pick over and wash 14 pound Ro 
beans. (Roman beans are speckly ri) 
Cranberry, kidney, pinto, or any’ 

beans, for that matter, will do if | 
can’t buy Roman beans. Cover wi’) 
quarts cold water and add 3 sti 
celery, 3 carrots and | onion, cut. 
Cover and simmer 11% hours until 
beans are almost tender. (Here’s y 
chance for forty winks, if you're 
minded. That hammock’s goin 
waste.) In due time, fry 3 tablespa 
chopped parsley and 2 cloves gal 
crushed or minced, in 3 tablespo 
salad oil. Add to soup with 1 

canned tomatoes. Season with 4 7 
spoons salt, 1g teaspoon pepper — 
Y% teaspoon dried basil or 4 teasp 
chopped fresh basil, if you have 
Cover and simmer half an hour 1 
until beans are tender. Remove 2€ 
of the whole beans with a slotted sp 
and save for later use. Put the remail | 
beans, vegetables and juices throu 
food mill or sieve. Add 4 cup was’ 
raw rice and cook until rice is ten! 
Reseason to taste with salt and pep) 
At this point you can either put 
whole beans back into the soup @ 

you are receptive to ideas, hoard th 
till next day. In any case, serve 


(Approximate cost, 50¢) 












»» in large bowls with grated Par- 
ajan cheese to sprinkle on top and 
p of fresh Italian bread to eat with 
this makes about 7 cups. 


~SECOND-DAY ROUNDUP 


(Approximate cost, 97¢) 


on and brown 4 pork chops. Add 
2 |ps leftover bean soup. (There will 
come left if you are only four and 
ah: have seconds.) Add the 2 cups 
ad-out beans. Cover and simmer 
1 chops are tender, about 45 min- 
i). If you had put back all the beans 
a the soup when you made it, this 
ature, too, does well by the chops. 


k a so-called tough cut, such as 
cnd of beef, would make a tender 
4) roast. Rose didn’t either. until 
I tried it. But if you like your roast 

rare and consider rib or sirloin 
«st too much of a luxury, this is for 
#. A 3-pound piece of eye of the 
«nd costs in the neighborhood of 
sand will serve 4 persons 2 meals. 
e's how Rose goes about it: 


: ifty surprise. Now you wouldn't 


EYE-OF-THE-ROUND 
ROAST BEEF 


(Approximate cost, $3.23) 


son a 3-pound piece of eye of the 
“nd with salt and pepper. [If your 
\cher has not wrapped a thin layer 
uet around the roast—this, by the 
y, is a boneless cut, no waste— 
jinkle chopped suet over the top of 
roast to keep it moist. Put it in a 
sting pan and sprinkle chopped 
yon over and around the meat. 
bast in a moderately slow oven 
° F., approximately 2 hours—to 
rare stage, which you can judge 
at by using a meat thermometer. 
ke gravy from the onion and drip- 
#28 in the pan. “Once when I forgot 
put onion on the roast, we all won- 
ed why the gravy didn’t have its 
al good flavor,” Rose says. “And 
en you carve the roast, keep the 
Pf slices very thin, if you want it to 
tender.” : 








Remember this one! Rose’s father, 
who lives nearby, has an herb garden. 
She can go over and snip a few fresh 
herhs for her cooking whenever she’s 
of a mind to. There’s plenty of mint 
and sage, fragrant basil for her tomato 
sauces and her favorite herb, rose- 
mary— ‘Particularly good,” she says, 
“sprinkled on the roast pork before 
you put it in the oven or to flavor our 


favorite chicken dish.” 


CHICKEN WITH ROSEMARY 


(Approximate cost, $1.59) 


Season a chicken, cut up for frying, 
with salt and pepper. Simmer—here 
we go again— 114 tablespoons parsley, 
chopped, | onion, chopped, and a big 
clove of garlic, minced, in 2 table- 
spoons salad oil. Spoon out the 
vegetables and save till later. Add 3 
tablespoons more salad oil and fry the 
chicken in it until golden brown. Add 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine to 
the pan, sprinkle a little more salt and 
pepper and 14 teaspoon rosemary over 
the chicken. (This is dried rosemary, 
which you can buy in a jar. You may 
not have rosemary on your shelf now. 
Butit’s in most grocery stores and well 
worth adding to your spice and herb 
collection. If you're lucky enough to 
have rosemary in your garden, use 2 
teaspoons minced fresh rosemary. It’s 
the rosemary that gives this dish its 
specially good flavor.) Now add 4 
cup cider vinegar diluted with 34 cup 
water. Mrs. Occhialino uses sauterne 
wine instead of water and vinegar. 
Put back the fried onion, parsley and 
garlic. Cover and braise down until 
the chicken is tender—about 14 
hour—adding more liquid as needed. 
Thicken juices with a little flour and 
water, blended smooth. 

Serve chicken and the good gravy 
with cheese rice. Toss 3 cups hot 
cooked rice with 6 tablespoons grated 
Romano cheese, 1g teaspoon pepper 
and 3 tablespoons melted butter or 
margarine. This is heavenly tasting, 
and Mrs. Occhialino serves it with 
practically all meats, in place of potato. 





Give yourself a cookie-thrill! Creamy- 4 é 
filled golden wafers make NaBIScO . 
WAFFLE CREAMS inspired eating! 
Like all cookies from NaBIsco, 
they’re world-beaters! The red 
NaBIsco seal leads you to all 

the heavenly kinds, in regular 

or cellophane packs! Don’t 
miss any of ’em! 
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when you buy Cookies in Cel lophané- you 
cant see favor! But you know its there 
when You See the VE 
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THE LAST WORD! 


Are you up to date on the latest word pronunciations? 
Check yourself on the following list: 


| Controversial 1. Contro-VER-shal 2. Contro-VER-sial 

Harass 3. Ha-RASS 4. HA-rass 
Despicable 5. DES-pikabl 6. Des-PIK-abl 
Employee 7. Employ-EE 8. Em-PLOY-ee 
Pianist 9. PEE-uh-nist 10. Pe-AN-ist 
Protein 11. PRO-teen 12. PRO-te-in 


All pronunciations are correct, but if you checked numbers 1, 4, 5, 8, 10 and J 
you are using preferred pronunciations! 


ound. runes 


HEN pretty Rose Occhialino visited the JouRNAL Workshd 
recently we were impressed with the way she glided gracious: 





















and effortlessly through innumerable introductions to staff membe | 
All Journalites, from secretaries to editors, were treated to a friendlt 
spontaneous smile, a firm handshake and Rose’s use of the individill 
name. She promptly endeared herself to the young people. Ho 


i 
i 


By remarking simply and sincerely, to one girl, “With that shinir 


hair you belong in the beauty department,” and to another, “I mu: 
remember to pin a flower on my dress, yours looks so pretty!” Eve 
her briefest discussions with editors were flatteringly highlighted wit! 
accurate references to their specific pages. 

People do not acquire such engaging ‘qualities of personality | 


pc 
. 


chance. When Rose was asked how she managed to remember th 





various names and duties of the people she had met, she answered, ~ 
purposely took a JouRNAL refresher course in advance of my trip.” B 


Only one soap. 
gives your skin this 


- ecg Bogat 


And Cashmere Bouquet is proved extra mild... leaves 
your skin softer, fresher, younger looking! , 


reviewing pages and studying editors’ names and photographs, Ros 
equipped herself with a firm conversational footing for her visit. Sh 
delighted the people she met, and won a reputation for genuine courtesy 


It’s Allin the Family 


With little effort and no cost, all of us can improve what we hay 
to say as well as the way we say it. Domestic Relations courts repor 


the most common reason a husband gives for leaving home is “m) 


wife’s nagging voice.” Dr. James F. Bender, speech authority, tell’ 
Now Cashmere Bouquet Soap—with the lingering, irresistible 

“fragrance men love’ —is proved by test to be extra mild 

too! Yes, so amazingly mild that its gentle lather 
is ideal for all types of skin—dry, oily, or normal! And 
daily cleansing with Cashmere Bouquet helps bring 
out the flower-fresh softness, the delicate agatunese! 
the exciting loveliness you long for! Use 


THE ANSWER IS YES 
Do you speak as courteously to sery- 
ants as you do to friends? 


you plan to say. Words are always mo 
persuasive, authoritative or conyinein) 
when presented unhaltingly. 





Cashmere Bouquet Soap regularly .. . for the 
finest complexion care... for a fragrant 
invitation to romance! 


Complexion and 
big Bath Sizes 


hice. '. Cashmere 
Bouquet 
Soap 


—Adorns your skin with the 
fragrance men love! 





Do you regularly add to your yocab- 
ulary by looking up definitions of un- 
familiar words you hear or see? 

Do you keep your voice natural and 
conversational when telephoning? 

Even if you know what the other 
person is going to say, can you let him 
finish without interrupting? 


Do you depend on your choice of 


words rather than the volume of your 
voice to win an argument? 
TIPS ON TALKING 


If you have an important telephone 
call to make, rehearse out loud what 


When you are unsure of the nam 
of the person to whom you have ju 
been introduced, ask to have it re 
peated or spelled out, if necessary. | 
flatters others to know you really care 

If you are a working girl, learn th’ 
special words and phrases which 4 
a part of your company’s business. I 
makes you a more valuable employee 

Read something each day. Ten 0 
fifteen minutes with a book of poetry 
the editorial page of your newspaper 0 
a chapter on child psychology wi 
make you a more interesting person. 
and give you something to talk about 



















DONALD STUART 


Rose Occhialino enjoys a dinner date with her 
husband, Mario, dresses for it with special care. 
Discussion of the day’s “worries” is abandoned 
in favor of small talk, gaiety and laughter! 


: 
| 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMAN 
Beauty Editor of the Journal 


. 
)ibly your husband is perfectly happy and possibly you like the 


s that children learn their speech habits from their mothers. Prob- 


)way your children sound. But with such emphasis on the impor- 

ance of vocal harmony at home, it might be fun—and helpful—to 
Hiscover the way you sound to the people who mean the most to 
you. Following are some of Doctor Bender’s suggestions for detect- 
ing and perfecting your sound effects: 


Is That Me? 


Most women’s voices are higher than their owners suspect. Often - 
hey are shrill or nasal. An entertaining, if not always gratifying, way 
o find out about yours is to have a recording made which can imme- 
liately be played back for you. But if you prefer to make your dis- 
overy at home, try this: Stand in the center of the bathroom, cup 
your ears until they make right angles with your face and talk to the 
ile. The words should bounce back with clarity and pleasant modula- 
jon. Still feel unsure? Then ask someone: your mother, husband, 
lose friend or boss; someone who wants you to be your most attrac- 


ive. Ifthe answer is less than complimentary, then it’s time to tune up! 
Here’s How! 


Did your voice sound dull, monotonous? |t is possible, you know, 
‘or the most exciting idea or the tenderest thought to sound hum- 


{rum and unconvincing if delivered (Continued on Page 139) 









Sound others out. Interest yourself 
in other people by asking them ques- 
ions about themselves, their work. 
hobbies, children, favorite vacations. 


Fall into the mood of the party. In- 
vading a purely social affair with a 
monologue on your political views or 
household problems won't encourage 












If you listen attentively, you will be 
sure to find a mutual bond of interest 
which makes for genuinely good con- 
versation. 

Make a conscious effort to talk at an 
easy, conversational pace. Nervous 
spluttering betrays your self-conscious- 
ness, makes others feel uncomfortable 
too. 

Think out your thoughts before you 
begin talking. Hanging phrases, such 
as “er-ah,”’ “‘what I mean is,” “it seems 
as if” weaken your story, make you 
appear vague and unsure of yourself. 





second invitations. 

Don’t overuse the personal pronoun. 
It makes you appear selfish, ungracious 
and bossy to refer constantly to “my 
car,” “my house,”’ “my children,” “my 
plans.” 

Dress appropriately for the occasion. 
Self-consciousness about your clothes 
or grooming can make the most prom- 
ising evening a shattering experience! 
If you are unsure about the type of 
clothes which you are expected to 
wear, it is perfectly correct to check be- 
forehand with your prospective hostess. 
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.-- LO WEAR FROM SEASON TO SEASON 


THE SUIT WITH.THE INVISIBLE PRICE TAG: 


wonderful looking, perfect-fitting 





Weathervane, in the rayon suiting 


Celanese* weaves for us. Unbelievably, only*25. 


Weathervanes tailored by 





Q ; 7 om, & ) . 
Solids, checks, cross-dyes; sizes 10 to 20, 7 to 15 and young Propor- 
tioned Plus sizes, 10+ to 20+. At one fine store in your city. For its 


name, write Handmacher-Vogel, Inc., 533 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 18 
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with summer heat, . 
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M3 
SHEETS 


PILLOW CASES 





Cool, soft, yet oh! so sturdy 
that’s Pequot Plus - Service 
—more than 144 threads per 
inch. Sweet, deep sleep also 
has been woven into every 
one of the more than 200 
threads per inch in Pequot 
Fine Combed Percales! Small 
wonder Pequots are so pop- 
ular for summer slumber! 


To help you select the right 

sheets, send for new booklet 

“Do’s and Don’ts”—it’s FREE! 
PEQUOT MILLS 

Dept. L-5* Salem, Massachusetts 
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SHEETS AND 
OVER 200 COMBED 


More than 40 million 







PEQUOT SHEETS 
are continuously in use 
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boy OLIV the new miracle fiber 


in gorgeous CRAFTSPUN CURTAINS 


need no stretchers 
wash beautifully 
dry in 10 minutes 
require no ironing 
won't shrink or sag 
won't fade or rot 


Beautiful, dainty net curtains made 
of the exciting new fiber, Orlon.* 
They need no stretchers—no spe- 
cial care. In four standard window 
lengths. At your favorite store. 


*Du Pont’s Trade Mark for its Acrylic Fiber 


CRAFTSPUN CURTAINS 


MAKERS OF LACE DINNER CLOTHS.- LACE NET CURTAINS - PLASTIC SHOWER CURTAINS 
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UNHARRIED HOUSEWIFE 


(Continued from Page 122) 
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time, and never asked to go again, although 
their cousins and other friends haunted 
the place. 

In parochial school Ted gives every indi- 
cation of being like his mother, ‘“‘the kind of 
student every teacher delights in having.” 
A full year younger than his third-grade 
classmates, he stands near the top of his 
class. ‘Just where he should be,” says Rose. 

Rose and Mario see to it that their chil- 
dren have plenty of good times. ‘‘ You have 
to put yourself in the child’s place some- 
times,”’ believes Rose. “‘For instance, you 
can’t expect children to be quiet as mice 
when grownups are talking and they’re 
bored to pieces.” 

Boredom is a negligible part of these boys’ 
lives. The neighborhood swarms with chil- 
dren of all ages and there is always a game of 
cowboy or baseball or marbles to be had 
simply by running down two flights of 
stairs. Rose loves to get outdoors herself, and 
every morning and afternoon takes the boys 
out visiting or shopping. All of her four sis- 
ters and her parents live within walking dis- 
tance, and she also has the family car at her 
disposal every day. 

Rose Cortopassi 
Occhialino is one of 
five daughters of 
an Italian couple 
who emigrated from 
Tuscany to New 
York in 1910. Her 
father,a poor tenant 
farmer, came here in 
hopes of improving 
his lot. Gradually he 
picked up a smat- 
tering of trades— 
carpentry, plaster- 
ing, painting—and 
although he cannot 
read or write, he put 
five girls through 
high school and one 
of them through 
Vassar, owns two 
houses (made into 
six apartments) in 
Poughkeepsie and a 
farm in Italy. 

Papa Cortopassi 
has turned the gray 
dirt of his Pough- 
keepsie city lot 
into a_ picturesque 
bit of old Italy with fig and peach 
trees, a grape arbor, and herb garden for 
making his own wine vinegar. The spacious 
ground-floor Cortopassi flat is always alive 
with bustle and laughter and the aromatic 
smells of garlic and spices. An unmarried 
daughter lives with the elderly couple and 
takes care of Mrs. Cortopassi, who has never 
fully recovered from a stroke a number of 
years ago. (The stroke occurred the day after 
she learned that Rose had tuberculosis.) 
Rose is intensely attached to her family, and 
not a day passes that she doesn’t visit her 
mother. So close is the family that Teddy and 
Richard call two of their aunts ““Mom 
Edith’’and ‘‘Mom Alga.” Indeed, with all the 
events of this huge family, with five daugh- 
ters, four sons-in-law and eleven grand- 
children—the birthdays and anniversaries, 
the baptisms and confirmations—Rose and 
Mario have little time left for people outside 
the immediate family. 


Ross, who was always smart and quick to 
learn, skipped two grades in school and 
graduated from high school at fifteen with all 
the top honors in the commercial group. Her 
parents’ beliefs on how to raise a family, 
based upon the customs of their Italian 
childhood, frequently made her resentful. 
“In high school, I was supposed to be home 
from all dates by ten-thirty. When I began 
earning my own living, I had to turn over 
my whole pay check to mother.” 

Rose is proud of her Tuscany heritage, 
and very sensitive on the subject. ““Some 
people tend to look down on you just be- 


Next Month 


AVE you dreamed of burning 

bridges behind you, pulling up 
your stakes, and starting all over 
again? Would you have the courage 
to do what Harry Hulce, of Gary, 
Indiana, did—throw over a white- 
collar job to become a laborer 
again in order to bring health to 
your wife and the great open spaces 
of the West to your three chil- 
dren? Don’t miss this inspiring 
chapter in the September issue. 
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cause you’re Italian. I never let them 
away with it. I worked with a man oncely 
was very mean to the Italian stenograpis 
in the office. One day I told him, ‘For a) 
as well educated and well known in Po. 
keepsie as you are, you’re about the tt 
man I ever met.’”’ From then on, Rose gohe 
courtesy and respect her work deserve 7 


Mario’s father emigrated from Pegg, 
Italy, and married the daughter of jg 
Albany landlady when she was fifteen anyg 
was thirty-five. He still runs an elevatdiy 
an Albany office building. Mario was 
oldest of six children and finished high sc\9} 
in 1934, just in time to meet the depres 
head on. He took whatever jobs he cq 
find—laborer, distributing handbills, pz 

ing, clerking, working in a print shop. 7 
those days, if you found a job that 
twenty-five cents more, you walked ac 
the street and took it.” His lowest-paid\h 
















ing until 10:00 at night for $2 a day. 
Rose met Mario when she had a clh 
service job with the Public Health Dept 


Italian boys? 
search of free® 
freshments and; 
of innocent } 
They kept te ( 
her about Mé 
“You’d like hi 


they’d say. “J 


































books.” One n: 
whenshecamehi 
from a movie \ 


to the hall mi 
and fixed her }; 
“Just like it wa! 
predestined,” n 
veled Edith. F 
continued uni 
riedly upstairs. “ 
minute I saw 1 
wide white smil! 
his and that dirty blond hair, I thou, 
‘There’s the man I’m going to marry.’”) 
Mario, who was broke and out of wy 
entertained no such thoughts, although) 
was immediately attracted by the way F} 
spoke, and moved, and looked. Dating | 
difficult, as Mario had absolutely no mo) 
and it never occurred to Rose to do suct; 
unwomanly thing as to foot the bill. Inst 
she put her ingenuity to work and ent¢ 
all sorts of contests to win them free m¢ 
seats and prizes. The first prize they 
was a living-room suite. They sold it. 
The next prize was a radio. By this t 
Mario was sufficiently launched upon — 
road to matrimony to suggest that t 
keep it. 
Rose was eighteen when they met, a ¥ 
slender five feet eight’ weighing only — 
pounds as against her comfortable 
pounds today. Away from their moth 
watchful eye, the two sisters snatched m 
on the run, worked hard at their jobs, 
seldom went to bed before midnight. F 
was soon feeling way below par. It was 
great surprise, therefore, the day a row 
chest X ray revealed a moist lesion in 
lungs; there was TB in the family and | 
had always secretly dreaded it. Luckily, | 
disease was discovered in such an early st 
that her eight-month stay in the sanator 
was almost pleasurable. She had no cot 
no sputum, no symptoms of any kind. | 
cause the public sanatorium in Poughkee 
was full, she was allowed to stay at a pri 
institution at half rates ($18 a week) and) 
joyed a bedroom and sitting room of her @ 
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HAT WE BELIEVE IN 


)SE OCCHIALINO, a Roman 
Catholic, feels a close personal 
nship with God and the 
“T believe in God, though I 
I could be more religious 
I am,” she confesses, “and I 
firm believer in doing unto 
as you would that they 
do unto you. I thank God 
‘or all my blessings. I have 
y things to be grateful for— 
tinued good health and be- 
le to do what I have in spite 
aed a wonderful hus- 


































> very smug indeed if I accepted 
em all as my rightful due. I can’t 
slieve that I have so much 



















































nonths after she was discharged, Rose 
ed. Mario was earning $14 a week 
shop in Albany. Rose, back in her 
be the Public Health Department, 
ing $17. With her customary inge- 
ose is wonderful at writing letters,”’ 
0), she wrote to Socony-Vacuum 
ario a job as a serviCe-station at- 
r $21 a week. Rose kept on working 
two years, then quit to have her 
When Teddy was five months old, 
yas drafted into the Navy. The next 
pars took him from Florida to Cali- 
and all over the Pacific on a troop 
ort. As a machinist’s mate second 
he training he received has been in- 
dle help to him in his present job. 
e worried about him so much that she 
ped severe stomach trouble which dis- 
ed after she left her baby in sister 
care and took a job. She supported 
and the baby on her $1575-a-year 
and saved almost all her $80-a-month 
ent. When Mario returned, they were 
9 buy their first car. 
the past four years Mario has been 
at the Van Benschoten Auto 
Dodge and Plymouth) in Pough- 
e owner, who started the business 
ycle shop back in 1891, believes he 
Idest auto shop in the country. 
hired as a lubricating man at $40 
now head man of the service de- 
at double the salary. On dance 
lo collects tickets at the Tennis 
e he is well known and liked among 
ose terms “the Poughkeepsie Four 
.” He is president of the Fathers’ 
the parochial school Teddy attends, 
Scout leader, and a member of the 
of Columbus. 
r her part, devotes her consider- 
Is to homemaking. Occasionally she 
rt-time stenographer’s job, more 
ulus than the money, but finds 
so tired and cranky by the time she is 
ring dinner that she soon quits. “After 
mily comes first, even if I do get 
red at times with housekeeping.” 
ds the family’s health with great 
especial attention to their diet. 
one of my economies,”’ she says, 
ots of butter over the vegetables. 
alinos eat plenty of salads, fresh 
a variety of meats, as well as 
shes such as hearty homemade 
ghetti and ravioli. 
3 es a two-hour nap every day from 
lil three, tries to get to bed at night 
ven and stays there nine full 
io co-operates by getting his own 
and Teddy’s and helping him off 
|. Rose reports with clockwork regu- 
a chest X ray every six months, 
out it for weeks in advance. “‘It 
bad going into a sanatorium at 
i, but now the idea of being sepa- 
Mario and the children just kills 
nately, she has had no cause 
for alarm. 
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Money is Rose’s third great preoccupa- 
tion. Mario has only recently been earning 
as much as $80 a week, yet the Occhialinos 
own a Car, a $360 television set, a new $250 
range, new living-room sofa and chairs cost- 
ing $325, a brand-new $100 dinette set, and 
still have more money in the bank than many 
couples with an income four times as big. 

The Occhialinos buy on a strictly cash- 
and-carry basis. “If we weren’t so well off 
financially,” explains Rose, “I might con- 
sider having a charge account.” She uses the 
envelope method in budgeting, and here her 
real genius at managing is displayed, for she 
always puts more money into each envelope 
than she needs. First of all, $10 each week for 
the savings account is tucked away from the 
$72 Mario brings home. This is one envelope 
she never touches. However, in the other 
ones, for gas and fuel, rent and food, there is 
always a surplus that she can borrow from. 

Rose makes it a point of pride never to 
buy anything in the way of clothing at the 
original price (except the children’s shoes). 
If she finds a pair of trousers for her boy 
marked down from $5 to $2, Rose buys not 
only size 6 but sizes 8, 10 and 12. “‘I look 
ahead. I have drawers full of clothes we 
don’t need right now, but will someday.” 

The Occhialino apartment is, as Rose 
claims, “‘always spick-and-span,”’ but she 
does not tackle house cleaning with the 
aggressiveness of a woman to whom every 
speck of dirt is a personal insult. “‘When I 
clean,” she says, “I do one corner at a time, 
never disarranging everything in the room 
at once.”’ Several times a day she empties 
ash trays or straightens slips covers, but all 
in an easy, deliberate way. Each night after 
supper she sets the table for breakfast and 
puts the water and coffee in the pot. When 
the television set is turned off, she picks up 
the empty glasses and crumbs, leaving a neat 
and straightened room to greet them in the 
morning. All her housework is accomplished 
in the morning, generally by eleven o’clock. 

Rose used to be an avid movie fan, but 
since they acquired a television set she goes 
only about twice a month, picking the pic- 
tures with great care. She particularly en- 
joyed The Bicycle Thief and All About Eve. 
The Occhialinos read six magazines regularly, 
and use the local library extensively. 

Eventually the Occhialinos hope to own a 
house of their own, but Rose, with her usual 
hedging against the future, wants to live on 
one floor, with an apartment above which 
they can rent. Mario realizes it will be years 
before they can afford to build the kind of 
house his perfectionist wife wants. 

They expect to see both boys through high 
school, and that’s all. If they want college, 
the boys will have to work their way through. 
The Occhialinos do not believe that parents 
should be sacrificial door mats for their 
children. “I figure I’ve gone a little higher in 
this world than my father,’ says Mario, 
“and I hope my boys will go higher than me. 
But it will be mainly through their own 
efforts. And that’s the way it should be.” 

THE END 





HOW THE OCCHIALINOS 
SPEND THEIR MONEY 


EACH WEEK 

MM OOd ss. steel tor oh.) cess $25.00 
Utilities (including 

MeOnes 6 6 6 50-5 5.50 
VE serene eta Seaton «4 aO0 
INGE S G8 6 oboe ao 6.00 
Irisurance Gee.) = @! < 4.00 
Fuel (kerosene). . .. - 1.00 
Church and charities . . 1.00 
Papers and magazines. . 1.00 
Clothing and gifts ... 4.00 
Recreation. .....-. 1.00 
eS arene oni Fete aince 1.00 
Carupkeep .....--: _ 2.50 
Mario’sallowance ...- 4.00 
Mario’s cigarettes. . . - 1.50 
SAyiMgSiey is ie! =r 1 ve 10.00 


$72.00 * 
*Mario’s take-home pay per week 
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A LOVELY 
IN YOUR 
and CLOTHING 
IT’S ALL SO EASY! Free Catalov 
tells how you send your material at 
our expense to Olson Factory, where we 
shred, merge, wash and sterilize immacu- 
lately clean, reclaim the valuable wools, etc.; then 
bleach, card, spin, dye and weave deep-textured, 


TWO-SIDED BROADLOOM RUGS 
Any Width up to 16 ft. seamless, 
any length, in your choice of 
52 colors and patterfis: 
Tweed Blends Solid Colors 
18th Century —‘Floral, Leaf 

Early American Embossed 
Oriental Designs effects 
NEW RUGS IN A WEEK 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Over 3 million customers. 
We don’t have agents or sell 
thru stores. Our 77th Year. 
Chicago New York San Francisco » 
i™™ Mail Coupon ortc postcard ==* 


1 FREE Catalog in Colors * 


1OLSON RUG CO., R 19, Chicago 41, III. 


8 Mail Catalog of Rugs, Model Rooms Free to: 
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DON'T LET THE (host of i 


HAUNT YOUR BATHROOM! 


Drive this daily menace from 

your bathroom with fresh, 

fragrant VANISH that 

@ Goes to work the 
instant it hits the 
water Vie 

@ Cleans with a fast | \ 
agitating action \ 

@ Releases an air 
freshening fragrance ( 
on contact with \ 
water, 

Open VANISH witha 

flick of the finger with 

its new Expellid Opener 

~—€asy, quick, no fuss or 

muss. Get this bathroom 






Ask your dealer for ELF, sensational 
new drain opener and deodorant 
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life when Tony had his appendicitis opera- 
tion. Now they had been married almost 
three years, and she rarely thought about 
Dirk. All of it had receded into another 
life—the apartment in Greenwich Village, 
the newspaper friends, the gay celebrations, 
and the hours, even days, when she would 
wait for him in a nightmare of suspense. 

She had followed his career, of course, and 
read the notices of his second divorce and 
third marriage. She had seen his pictures in 
the papers, and knew that he still had that 
young, gaunt look that used to make her 
heart turn over. 

But it had been a shock as well as a sur- 
prise when he had written last spring from 
Paris, after a silence of six years, asking to 
have Tony for a visit. 

She could have refused. Legally she could 
have kept her child separated from his father. 
But of course Tony had seen the newspaper 
clippings and read the books too. She hadn’t 
wanted to deny him that; she had never 
wanted to deny him anything. And so she had 
had to let him go. 

Now the separation was almost over, and it 
was strange that the relief of that could be a 
real pain, the kind you feel when your fingers, 
numb with cold, begin to thaw. Now they 
would have Tony back again. Bill loved him 
every bit as much as she did, and they would 
have again their energetic, eager, uncommu- 
nicative little boy, with his dark hair, his 
questioning eyes and his perennial layers of 
dirt. Once more she would find a BB gun in 
the front hall, a baseball glove on the living- 
room table, and perhaps a pair of sneakers 
under the sofa. 

And all those things you took for granted 
until the day when there was no baseball 
glove, no disreputable sneakers and no self- 
absorbed, excited little boy to strew them 
around... . Ellen tossed Kate’s blocks back 
into the pen. When she turned around, sud- 
denly, incredibly, they had arrived. 

Inevitably, those first few minutes were 


. blurred into a series of pointless exclamations. 


“My, how you’ve grown!”’ . . . ““Does she 
walk yet?”’... “How was the trip?”... “I 
have a Moorish sword!” Tony’s kiss was shy, 
but he hugged her hard. 

Ellen could see in Bill’s eyes the same relief 
that was gradually easing the tension in her 
own heart. Because Tony hadn’t really 
changed. He had grown some, and he had a 
French beret and a new suit of clothes. But 
essentially he was the same—active, eager, 
bursting with vitality. 

After a quick inspection of his room, the 
house and the workshop back of the garage, 
he brought out his baseball glove and ball 
and wanted Bill to toss him a few. But Bill 
had to go down to the hospital for a few 
minutes. 

“We'll save that till after supper, son,” he 
said, rumpling Tony’s hair. Then he got back 
into the car. “‘I’ll try to be on time for a 
change,”’ he called to Ellen. 

She smiled. ‘We'll believe that when we 
see you!” 


Burt she knew, as she never had with Dirk, 
that Bill wanted to be with them whenever 
he could. Now he waved cheerfully, and she 
watched him drive off, his kind, intent face 
already concentrated on the job ahead. Bill 
Rutherford had a quiet way of accepting 
things that Ellen was never quite able to un- 
derstand. Sometimes one of his patients 
would die following an operation. When that 
happened the squarish lines of his face would 
settle into a different kind of heaviness. But 
almost at once he would be himself again— 
cheerful, humorous, seemingly undisturbed 
by the conflicting demands of his life. 

Ellen picked up Kate. She said, “We're 
having hamburgers for supper. But first I’ll 
have to bathe the baby.” 

“T’'ll go call up Dickie,” Tony decided. 

From upstairs she could hear him talking 
on the telephone to his best friend. After a 
while she found herself listening intently to 
everything he said. ‘Sure, I Went in a plane 
lots of times. .. . Yep, our caf goes ninety 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
miles an hour. . . . One time dad and Gloria 
took me to London.” 

Dad and Gloria. Ellen felt again that 
vague uneasiness. Tony had always called 
Bill by his first name, but he loved him the 
way any child loves his father; she was sure of 
that. Their relationship had started when he 
was five, and had his emergency operation; 
but over the years it had progressed through 
all the give and take of family life until it had 
become to Tony as natural as the air he 
breathed and the clothes he wore. And to Bill 
she knew it was the same. 

“Well, I'll be over tomorrow,” she heard 
him say. And then he yelled up the stairs, 
“Mom, I have to go see about the tires on my 
bike!” 

“All right, darling.” And suddenly she 
hugged Kate hard, feeling close to tears, be- 
cause it was so good to have him back. 

Later on Tony hung around the kitchen 
and watched her make the corn pudding. He 
said, ““Dad showed me how to eat snails.” 

In spite of herself, Ellen longed to ask 
questions. She wanted to say, ‘‘What does 
your father look like now? Does he still have 
that vivid way with him, that knack of mak- 
ing you feel like the most important person in 
all the world?’’ She wanted to say, “‘ What is 
his house like? And his wife—is she beauti- 
ful? That one picture I saw was only so-so!” 

She said finally, ““You had a good time, 
didn’t you, Tony?” 

“Sure.”’ Tony’s dark eyes were dreaming 
now. “One time we flew toa place where they 


We reach the divine through 

someone, and by dividing our 
joy with this one we double it, and 
come in touch with the Universal. 
The sky is never so blue, the birds 
never sing so blithely, our acquain- 
tances are never so gracious, as when 
we are filled with love for someone 
else. —ELBERT HUBBARD. 


had a lake, and went in a speedboat. Dad let 
me steer.” 

Suddenly Ellen was overcome by memories 
of what Dirk Hammond could do to a person 
he loved. When he was in the mood he could 
give you a sensation of life being heightened, 
a curious, intensified awareness, so that the 
possibilities of fulfillment seemed limitless. 
At those times his dark blue eyes would have 
a special look, intimate and adoring, so that 
for a while you would feel that you were the 
only person who mattered in his world. Once, 
before Tony was born, he-had left her alone 
for three days, ill and almost penniless. But 
when he came back he brought yellow roses 
and a kind of tender elation, too, treating her 
as though she were a queen. And the relief 
and happiness of that had/been almost more 
than she could bear; so that she had thought, 
It's worth it, because Dirk is different from 
other people. No one else could be like this— 
ever. 

After a while she said tentatively, “I 
imagine you must be very glad you went.” 

“Gosh, yes! Dad says he doesn’t know 
how he ever got along without a son.” 

Bill got back sooner than she’d hoped, and 
she said, “I’m afraid he’s been a little spoiled. 
Dirk gave him all kinds of excitement over 
there.” 

Bill grinned. “Don’t worry. Kids are 
adaptable. He’ll settle back into the old rou- 
tine before you know it.” 

She said with relief, “I suppose that’s 
true.” 

“You watch. In a few days he’ll have for- 
gotten all about the trip.” 

By the time they sat down to supper Tony 
had changed to blue jeans, a jersey and the 
inevitable sneakers. Ellen was glad. Chang- 
ing into country clothes was part, as Bill had 
said, of settling down into the old routine. 
Telephoning Dickie was part of it too. 

“Don’t tilt back in your chair, Tony,” she 
said. 



























































He brought the legs of his chair doy 
a clatter, and applied himself to t 
burgers. He made the announcement 
mouth full. He said, ‘I’m going to sc 
Paris this winter, and Christmas we’ 
skiing in the Alps.” 

The suggestion was so absurd 
didn’t register at first. Then, for a 
ment, she fought off a queer, unnat 
ness. She thought vaguely, What a 
thing for Dirk todo! And she saw that 
watching her with concern, trying y 
words to reassure her. Then he tur 
Tony, and changed the subject. 

“The Giants are looking pretty good 
he said. 

Tony nodded. “Dad told me. It was 
Paris Herald.’’ And then he added th’ 
fully, “I think I like horse racing bett¢ 
baseball. It’s more exciting, and you 
money.” 


But shook his head. “I can’t see mu 
in watching a lot of horses chase eact 
arounda track. Givemeahomerunany 

“Or a grand slam, with the bases ful 

Feeling slightly relieved, Ellen went 
the kitchen to bring in the apple pie. 

After supper, while Tony was outsic 
ing his bicycle, they tried to talk it ové 
said, ‘Of course it’s out of the ques) 
wouldn’t dream of sending him back t/ 

“That’s right. You don’t take a chil! 
his mother and ship him off on a wild 
chase like that. Or at any rate, not o' 

But Ellen could see that he was w 
“Look at the life he’s been leadin 
there,” she pointed out bitterly. — 
trips, speedboats, horse racing ——”) 

“T know.” He ran his hand throught 
in a gesture of distraction, and stared ir 
empty fireplace. And Ellen thought un 
It isw’t fair to Bill, either. He’s made 
home for Tony when he needed it most. 

She said, ‘‘I should have foreseen all 
never should have let him go over in tk 
place.” 

He tried to reassure her. “‘ Don’t wor: 
much. Time takes care of a lot of thing; 
little while he’ll settle down, and for, 
about that other project.” 

She sighed. “‘ You never know what 1 
thinking. What if he should resent our’ 
ing him here?”’ And suddenly she say 
the situation was intolerable. She sai 
fully, ““His values will be confused, 
For instance, when we try to discipline 
make him do homework and all that 3 

“Tt’s a problem, all right,’’ he agreed’ 
ily. “You can’t explain much to kids 
they resent something you’re realli 
against it.” 7 

She wondered what he meant by that! 
he trying to suggest that it would be bet 
send Tony away than have him at ] 
holding a grudge against them? And thé 
phone rang, and Bill had to leave fe 
hospital. f 

While she was unpacking for him! 
night, Tony showed her the letter from | 
But first he showed her his trophies 
Moorish sword, an air pistol, a fine le 
wallet, and some books in French that 
learning to read. 

“T talked French a lot,” he said. 
fun.” And then he said, “‘Here’s the 
dad wrote about me going back the 
school.” 

Ellen took the letter and said mechani 
“Don’t forget to brush your teeth.” Sh’ 
tryince to hold herself in check, so tha 
wouldn’t hug him hard and say, “Da 
darling, how can you bear to leave” 
mother?” ' 

When he was finally in bed, she too. 
letter to her room and went over it sé 
times. It was long, carefully written, 
quite evidently sincere. ‘“Our son made 
hit over here,”’ Dirk wrote. “He certainl 
plenty of what it takes—brains, abi it. 
that. I’m glad he isn’t all polished up hk 
French kids. Give me an American youn) 
every time!”’ “4 

a 


4 
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(Continued on Page 132) 
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New beauty for furniture- 
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A hand-rubbed look 
with 9 fow easy wipes! 
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Thousands of women have discovered 
a new way to give furniture a lasting 
hand-rubbed look —almost as easy as 
dusting! 

It’s O-Cedar Dri-Glo, the new, non- 
oily silicone polish for furniture. Dri-Glo 
covers wood with an invisible, glass-like 
film that brings out all the rich, natural 
beauty of the grain. A polish, not a wax, 
Dri-Glo eliminates the hard work of 
rubbing — gives furniture an expensive, 
hand-rubbed look that lasts for months. 


Big 6-Room Size—98c. A 10-ounce 
bottle of Dri-Glo does all the furniture 
in the average 6-room house. Buy Dri- 
Glo today where you buy your cleaning 
supplies. 


“4 
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Hand-rubbed look by O-Cedar Dri-Glo. Piano by W. W. Kimball 


Shines in 60 seconds—lasts 60 days or longer. You simply smooth on Dri- 
Glo, let it dry, polish surface for 1 minute or less. The lovely luster lasts months. 


bautifies blond woods as well as 
4tk woods. Dri-Glo is a clear, color- 
$s silicone polish that brings glossy 
w luster to any wood. Fine for finest 
riture. 





Dust can’t cling to furniture polished 
with Dri- Glo. One wipe with a dry 
cloth gets all the dust off Dri-Glo’s Hot coffee won't mar a Dri-Glo 
smooth, 7on-oily silicone surface. finish. You just wipe up spills and 
sticky finger marks with a damp cloth. 

The rich, hand-rubbed look is bright 





as before. 


()-Cedar dri-q lo 98% 





Big 6-Room Size 









Tat OR g REFUND 
Km * <> 
* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
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SPAS apvenristo 1 


GUARANTEE! Your money 
back if you aren’t completely 
satisfied Dri-Glo lives up to 
every claim made for it here. 






édar Orpn (©-Cdar of Canada, Ltd. A NON-OILY SILICONE polis 
icago, Illinois Toronto, Canada by the makers of the famous O-Cedar Sponge Mop 
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LOOSE DANDRUFF? 


FUZZY PERMANENT? 





Try this new Glamour-Treatment! 


Used by professionals for problem hair! A creamy 
lotion—not sticky or greasy. Makes your wave 
behave—leaves hair soft, shining! % Rich in 

Lanolin to soften dry hair or stiff, fuzzy permanents. 
% Inds loose dandruff worries. % Deodorizes for 
between-shampoos freshness, fragrance. 
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Now - 1034 Dry Cleaners Have a Secret that 
Makes Colors and Patterns Like New Again / 


It’s Sanitone, the better 
kind of dry cleaning. Try 

it for your children’s 
back-to-school clothing. 









You can see, feel and smell the 


difference in Sanitone Dry Cleaning. 


Like-new look and texture are 
restored. No stale cleaning odors, 
even perspiration gone! Clothes 
stay clean longer, last longer, too! 


Your Sanitone dry cleaner guarantees 


that all your family’s garments 
will be cleaner, brighter, 
fresher. Try it today! 

e e D 
If your dry cleaner doesn’t offer 


Sanitone Service, have him write to 
Emery Industries, Inc., Sanitone Dept. 
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Look for this symbol, the sign of a better kind 
of dry cleaning, in your classified phone book. 
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Which Hair Problems Do You Have ? 


(Continued from Page 130) 

In spite of herself, Ellen was warmed by 
the words. Of course it was easy enough for a 
man to come along and claim his child, once 
the hard early years were over. Nevertheless, 
Dirk’s approval had always done that to 
her—given her a lift, a feeling of well-being. 

“Tony wants very much to come back,”’ he 
continued. ‘‘I know the decision is in your 
hands, Ellen. But a winter abroad would give 
him an invaluable background, not only in 
languages but in other ways too. Besides, I 
can see now that it isn’t right for a child to be 
deprived of his father.’ 

She went to bed finally, but she couldn’t 
sleep. Phrases in the letter kept repeating 
themselves; and she saw images too. The 
most vivid was Dirk and Tony in a speed- 
boat. They were going fast, and there was a 
spray, and their faces were alive with that 
same unbridled vitality. She thought, But all 
these years Bill has been a father to Tony. He’s 
given him security and a home, and someone to 
turn to. And that ts what a child needs most. 

She turned on the light, finally, and tried to 
think. But the confusion didn’t get any bet- 
ter. Six years ago she had resigned herself, 
somehow, to the divorce; three years after 
that had come her marriage to Bill, and this 
good, happy life for which she was deeply 
grateful. But now all that had been split 
apart. Now she was two people, and one of 
them was the woman who would never quite 
forget Dirk Hammond, or the way he had 
made her feel. . . . She turned again for an- 
other look at the close of his letter. 

“Ellen dear,’’ he had written, ‘‘don’t think 
I have ever forgotten you, or that I will ever 
cease to be grateful for the wonderful job you 
have done with our son. I know that you had 
a rough time of it, and that I wasn’t much of 
a husband. But Tony is one result of our mar- 
riage that we can both be proud of.” 

How easy, how easy for Dirk to write that 
now! And yet, reading the words, she felt 
close to tears. 

Bill came home finally, and she saw that he 
was tired, and that his face had that older, 
withdrawn look. He told her briefly, ‘An 
automobile accident. One of them may pull 
through.” Then he fell asleep. 

The weeks that followed were increasingly 
painful, and after a while Ellen began to see 
that there was no easy solution to what was 
happening. She wrote Dirk several letters, 
trying to base her objections not on her own 
dread of being apart from Tony, but on a 
very real desire for his welfare. Dirk’s an- 
swers were logical, persuasive, and tempered 
by a friendly spirit of co-operation. He had a 
good home for the boy right now, he wrote, 
and had already entered him in a fine school. 
The chances were that this opportunity 
wouldn’t arise again; next year he might be 
sent to India, Egypt or Timbuktu. He 
hinted also at the fact that, since she had had 
ten uninterrupted years with their son, this 
one concession seemed little enough to ask. 


To Tony he sent foreign stamps and post 
cards. The pictures on the post cards were all 
action scenes, depicting the fun they had had 
together already, linked with glowing prom- 
ises of more fun in the months ahead. 

As the weeks passed Ellen became aware 
of a curious lassitude, almost an acceptance 
of defeat. Whatever happened now would be 
wrong. But Tony’s resentment would be 
the worst of all. Her efforts to talk to him 
were unrewarding; most of his thoughts and 
feeling she gleaned from overhearing his con- 
versations with Dickie. She listened shame- 
lessly to the two boys while they played and 
talked together. And soon she realized that a 
single thread wound through every conversa- 
tion, for Tony talked constantly of Dirk. The 
concentrated fun and excitement during the 
summer had certainly contributed; but it was 
easy enough to see that Tony was involved 
now in a form of hero worship, a very real 
bondage to his father. 

Finally, one day in late September, while 
they were raking leaves together, she said, 
“Tf you really want to, Tony, you can go 
back to Paris this winter.” 

“But of course I’m going!’”’ He stopped 
raking and looked at her in surprise. “Why, 
dad said—that is, he has it all arranged.” 
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Ellen smiled uneasily. “But this is 
home, Tony,” she told him. “ Don’ 
forget that.” 

He scuffed at the leaves. He said, 
won’t miss me too much, mother. Not 
Kate here.’’ But for a brief mo 
thought she saw a shadow of guilt in 
mature little face. “I’ll be back in the spr 
he pointed out hopefully. ‘And I'll be he 
next summer.” 

Darling, darling, she thought, this sho 
be happening to you. It shouldn't hap} 
any child! Finally she said, “‘ Just the 
I’ll miss you dreadfully. We all will. So 
decide to come home ——’’ 

“Oh, but I won’t!’”’ And he added! 
puzzled tone, “The best thing of all wor 
if you could come too. Then we could 
skiing Christmas.” 

“That would be best,” Ellen agreed 
she wondered what her young son | 
thought, how much he understood. 


\ 
(| 


Between herself and Bill the subjé 
Tony’s departure became gradually mo 
ficult. They tried to be matter-of-fact i 
discussions—but the constant referen 
her first husband weren’t easy to h# 
Once, while they were talking of Dir 
the strong hold he’d taken on Tony, B 
a sentence hanging in mid-air. He lool) 
her closely, then walked across the roo 
put his hands on her shoulders. 

“Does it still hurt you to talk abou 
Ellen?” he asked, and there was an 1) 
current of strain in his tone. | 

She said quickly, “Of course it doesn 
only Tony I’m thinking of!’’ But she 
that Bill wasn’t fooled, that he, too, f@ 
vague unhappiness that had recentlyf 
possession of their lives. She said, alm@ 
emphatically, ‘“I wish I’d never seer! 
Hammond in my entire life!” 

He tilted her chin then, and looked ir 
eyes and walked away. And though she 
he wasn’t satisfied, she couldn’t think ci 
thing else to say. i. 

The last week of September was di 
entirely to Tony—his clothes, his’ 
ticket, a haircut, the dentist and the 
Much of this had been gone through’ 
spring too; but now there was a feey# 
permanence, something drastic andj} 
doomed about it that Ellen hardly: 
contemplate. } 

Once or twice she said to him, “* Why 
you stay home this year, Tony, ana 
France another winter?”’ 

But invariably he was astonished, 
ing the suggestion as more or less of 
And she saw that even Tony’s age wast 
them. Right now he was at that stage 
where the days pass in a series of c 
images, without any clearly defined py 
tive. 

She stopped trying to question f) 
probe into his state of mind. She told? 
that he was an individual, with a righ’ 
own life. But that wasn’t altogethe’ 
either; ultimately he was her respons 

She sewed name tapes on all his 
though he assured her that that wasn’ 
sary. “We have about eight maic) 
there,’’ he said, ‘and one of them doe 
ing all day except sew things.” 

And though he wasn’t exactly be 
she saw that it was all part of the ¢ 
Tony was lazier now about making * 
and helping with the dishes; and it 
hard to detect a touch of childish arrog) 
his manner. 

For a going-away present, Bill bous, 
a camera, and naturally the little boy | 
to start right in using it. Because they 
more than anything else to make him) 
they put their other plans aside, ands 
hour out in the yard taking picture} 
posed Kate in her sandbox, and Ton” 
bicycle, and Ellen and Bill, standing 
the car. Tony was leaving in three ¢ 
that all the time they were taking © 
Ellen had a feeling of suspended tim) 
they all four were—nothing was 
changed. And yet a month from ni 
picture of Tony astride his bicycle 
have a special meaning. And she the 
despair, Families should never, ¥ 
separated! 





























































nally Tony and Bill retired to the swing 
e terrace to study the camera; and it was 
then that a boy came by on a bicycle, 
anded Ellen a cablegram. She held it in 
hand a moment, and glanced across the 
at Bill. But he was taking out a new roll 


ap a few on the airfield.” 

nd when I land too,” Tony said eagerly. 
| take some of dad meeting me.” 

llen tore open the cablegram then, and 
ned it hastily. 


AVOIDABLE CHANGE OF PLANS NEW AS- 
NMENT REQUIRES CONSIDERABLE 
VEL ALSO GLORIA UNWELL SO DON’T 
NK WISE FOR TONY COME AFTER ALL 
LL HIM TERRIBLY SORRY PROBABLY 
<T YEAR AM SENDING PRESENT BY BOAT 
'E TO TONY DIRK 


he read the cable through a second time 
ore she turned and looked again at her 
band and her son. They were still bending 
r the camera, both frowning slightly, ab- 
ed in the complexities of photography. 
. was in his shirt sleeves, his trousers 
gy, his hair sprinkled slightly with gray, 
| high, intelligent forehead creased by the 
izontal lines that had become by now so 
iliar to her. Tony was wearing shorts and 
iped jersey, and beautiful new sneakers. 
Heeling dazed, she turned back to the 
dle. “ Probably next year,” Dirk had wired. 
id that, for Tony, would mean hope de- 
red. But then, Dirk had always had a tal- 
~«. for easy postponement. Innumerable 
nes, after he’d let her down on some treas- 
id plan, he’d say, ‘‘Never mind, darling. 
xt month we’ll take a trip together!” Or 
e, “ Tomorrow I'll come home early, and 
{ll have dinner at Luchows!”’ But the trip 
er materialized—when the time came he 
yuld simply have forgotten. Generally the 
ner didn’t materialize either. . .. Because, 
st as now, Dirk had meant the promise 
ten he made it, in some surface compart- 
ent of his mind. But his self-absorption was 
great that the needs of others could never 
netrate into the real fiber of his life. 


NALLY Ellen started across the stretch of 
wn with the cable in her hand. But she felt 
though she were about to deal to Tony the 
me sort of casual cruelty that had played 
ch a big part in her first marriage. She saw 
e eager light in her little boy’s face, and she 
membered too well how he was going to 
fel. Because when he heard the news the 
sht would go out, but Tony would keep on 
pping. For years to come he would be sub- 
ict to the whims of his father. 

|She thought angrily, Dirk had no right to 
ud him up, play on his emotions like that, 
ake him dependent and trusting. But the an- 
er to that was easy enough. Dirk wanted to 
» loved, without the burden or responsibility 
love; and so he had learned how to turn his 
fection on and off whenever it suited his 
2eds. 

She wondered why she should be so angry 
2w, when, during her marriage, she had felt 
imply inadequate and helpless. But perhaps 
was different when you had to be the one to 
flict the hurt. And certainly Tony was in 
2 sense to blame. 
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She sat down beside them on the swing, 


and put her hand on Bill’s arm. And she 
saw with surprise that the communication 
between them was so complete that already 
there was in his face a certain alertness. Under 
the relief and anger she was aware of a new 
and almost painful love for this man who 
was her husband. 

She said carefully, ‘“A cable just came, 
Tony. A boy brought it on his bicycle.” 

“From dad?” 

She shivered nervously then, because when 
he spoke of his father Tony looked almost 
too happy. And Dirk wasn’t worthy of their 
son’s love. Underneath that easy charm of 
his there was no foundation at all, no sub- 
stance; nothing that a child could count on, 
nothing that was even very real. But how 
could Tony know that? 

“Yes. It’s about your trip,” she said. 


Butt took the cablegram and scanned it. 
“Never mind, son,” he said quickly. The cam- 
era was beside him on the swing, and now he 
picked it up and weighed it in his two hands. 
“There’s been a change of plans, that’s all. 
But we'll figure out something just as good.” 

“You mean I’m not going?” 

In Tony’s face there was real anguish; and 
she thought stupidly, They say children don’t 
suffer the way we do. If only that were so! 

“Not now, at any rate.’’ And then Bill 
added firmly, “Probably never, Tony. I 
wouldn’t count on it if I were you.” 

Tony started trying to read the cablegram 
then, and she saw that he was very pale, so 
that his freckles stood out abnormally. ‘‘ He’s 
sending me a present,”’ he said finally, in a 
flat dull voice that repudiated such an easy 
panacea. “And he says probably next year.”’ 

“T wouldn’t count on it, son,” Bill advised 
again. ‘ We’ll make other plans instead. The 
four of us. Right here.”’ 

But Tony wasn’t interested in that, either; 
and she realized that the shock was so great 
that he wasn’t even able to cry. He protested 
finally, ‘‘But just the same we’re going skiing 
Christmas! Dad promised me! He promised!” 

Ellen said heavily, ““I know, Tony. It’s 
hard when you’ve counted on something.” 
She went into the kitchen and brought out 
some cold drinks. 

Bill said, ““ Why don’t you and your mother 
go to the movies tonight? If I can get away 
from the hospital in time, I’ll join you.” 


Tony nodded listlessly, but a little of his | 


normal color was coming back. 

Bill lit a cigarette. ‘It’s a pretty good pic- 
ture, some sort of western. Isn’t that right, 
Ellen?”’ 

“Yes, that’s right,’’ she said. And she 
wondered if he would learn in time how much 
she loved him. “I think I feel like a good 
western,” she said. 

Tony began to cry then. “But he prom- 
ised, mother! He promised!” 

“T know, Tony. But you see, his plans 
were changed. He says so in the cable.” 

--T1e could have had me anyhow!”’ 

Ellen turned back to the kitchen so that 
Tony wouldn’t see her face. Because what he 
said was true enough. She had no faith in 
Dirk’s glib explanations, either; and she won- 
dered now why she ever had. THE END 
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Flowers-by-Wire 


Flowers add a graceful touch to bread-and-butter customs. 
Flowers-By-Wire speed across the miles, 
to smile a “Thank you’, after you've gone. 
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gratitude anywhere... telegraph -fast. 
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Touch-of-thumb releases a 
fine spray—reaches even 
hidden insects! 


BRIDGEPORT AERx*A*SOL* INSECTICIDE 


is tops in killing power and speed of 


action—always ready for instant use! 

Kills flies, mosquitoes, gnats, moths, 
roaches, silverfish and many other in- 
sects. It’s the insecticide for virtually all 


household insect pests. 


Buy it now at your drug, grocery, hard- 
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LET THE 


The war ended. One by one the children 
were taken away by parents who were 
strangers to them. For Crystal no one ever 
came. Crystal pitied the children who had 
but one mother. Crystal had fifty-three 
mothers, all of them gentle and soft-spoken, 
all of them selfless and kind. 

The reverend mother herself undertook 
the greater part of the girl’s education, and 
Sister Fidelia had charge of her clothes and 
her general physical welfare, clucking like a 
happy hen. Sister Ambrosina taught her 
home nursing. Sister Mary Clare taught her 
embroidery and darning and how to make 
altar cloths. The gay little kitchen sisters 
taught her cooking and the laundry sisters 
showed her how to iron and they taught her, 
too, to sing the sad songs of old Ireland as 
they worked. 

No one realized the girl was growing up. 

It was Sister Fidelia who came in one day, 
clucking, shocked. ‘““As we came down the 
main street, mother, a man on a lorry 
whistled at her!” 

Then the reverend mother took a look at 
Crystal, and she knew why. Crystal had 
grown up. The carroty hair was suddenly a 
warm chestnut gold, her eyes reminded the 
reverend mother of the eyes of the little roe 
deer that had sometimes looked in at the 
windows of a Scottish castle, long long ago. 

Crystal herself noticed no change, and 
whether she was plain 
or fair she had no idea. 
Insummer, thestraight 


blue linen frock she é A friend of mine overheard her 


small son, five years old, offering 
to explain to his four-year-old sister 
how babies got their navels. Won- 
dering what information he had 
in the gutter, 


wore did nothing to en- 
courage female vanity. 
In winter, the stout 


blue serge andenvelop- picked up * 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


trying to find his way back to the river, and 
the punt, and her hand in his. 

And now he was there at last, and he was 
devoutly thankful. He heard the tea trolley 
pushed by Crystal go rattling by, and he 
thought it was a tram passing the law courts 
where he had held some of his most famous 
trials, in a busy world now mercifully far 
away. 


Crysta passed the door, tapped on the 
door of No. 9 and went in. 

In No. 9 Barbara Cappett sat in the sun 
in the window. She was waiting for her baby. 
Her pretty face was screwed up into an 
expression of disgust and resentment. The 
baby was already a week overdue. J shall 
probably die, thought Barbara Cappett, and 
tears of self-pity trickled down her pretty 
face. 

Why had she ever been such a fool? Why 
had she allowed herself to be caught like 
this? All our grand schemes and fine plans, 
ruined! She thought of the fur coat she had 
meant to have that winter, the trip to 
Switzerland, the new car. How would they 
ever be able to afford anything like that now? 

Nothing can stop it. Nothing, she thought, 
appalled. She was no longer herself. She had 
been turned into a kind of duplicating ma- 
chine which must shortly function whether 
she wanted it to or not. From the bed table, 
Barry’s good-natured 
boyish face looked at 
her out of its picture 
frame. She stared back 
at him, now almost 
with loathing. It was 
entirely his fault, and 
there he was, going off 
free and unhampered. 


~*~ she dida 


ing cape were handy 
coverings, and ren- 
dered her shapeless as 
the sisters themselves. 

But the hair! There 
was no disguising that. 
It flamed out under the 
little cap she wore. And 
lorry drivers outside 
the gates had started 


little eavesdropping. This is what 
she heard: ** When God finishes mak- 
ing little babies, He lines them all 
up in a row. Then He walks in front 
of them and pokes them in the 
tummy with His finger and says, 
‘You’re done, you’re done, you’re 
done’—and_ that’s what makes 
navels.”’ 


She hated him. 

“Come in,” she said, 
wiping her eyes. 

“Tt’s your tea,’”’ said 
Crystal, putting the 
tray down beside her. 
She envied young Mrs. 
Cappett. It must be 
fun to have a baby all 


to whistle! 

The reverend mother, who knew what she 
knew, spent some time in deep meditation 
and thought. Then she sat down and wrote 
a letter. 


The nursing home was full. They hadn’t a 
spare bed or an empty room, and the sisters 
were run off their feet. Crystal was helping, 
this afternoon, by taking round the trolley 
with the tea trays. 


Sue did not stop at the door of No. 10. No 
tea tray was needed there and she knew that 
she must not go in. The kind old judge, who 
had come visiting there in other days and 
patted her on the head, and been closeted 
with the reverend mother in her office at 
regular intervals, was now in No. 10, and he 
was dying. Sister Ambrosina was his special. 
She attended to his ever-diminishing wants. 

Mr. Mallilieu lay with his eyes closed. Mr. 
Mallilieu himself was not really there at all. 
No one could have guessed it, but Mr. 
Mallilieu was twenty years old again, and he 
was in a punt on a wide river, and there was 
a girl with him. She wasn’t a startlingly 
pretty girl or anything, but she was the one 
he should have married. He had had a 
nickname for her, and he could not remember 
it, and this worried him so that he moved his 
head restlessly on the pillow. 

People told him they knew best, the older 
and wiser people who considered it their 
duty to interfere. They had not known best. 
He had listened to them, but in the end it 
had been a mistake. He had never loved 
anyone else. He should have backed his own 
judgment. He had done his best with Amy. 
She was well connected. She had money and 
lots of ambition. She had run his life effi- 
ciently for him. He had been immensely 
successful, but he had never beerrvery happy, 
and he knew that all his life he had been 


your own. Crystal knew 
all about birth, and it was nothing to her. 
Just two voices in a room where previously 
there had been only one. 

Barbara looked at Crystal, and she hated 
her, because her hair curled, and her 
figure was girlish and slim. J once was like 
that, and I hadn’t the sense, thought Barbara, 
lo look out for myself. Once my hair was 
bright like that, and it curled, and look at it 
now. A handful of hay. She gulped and looked 
at Crystal. She wanted, suddenly, to warn 
her: Have nothing to do with men, or look what 
will happen to you. Look at me! I was pretty 
once. 

She didn’t say it. She gulped back her too 
ready tears, and picked up the teapot and 
wished the girl would go. 


In Room No. 8 Miss Alicia Jones was 
recovering from the removal of two bunions. 
She told herself that more than half her 
troubles in life had come to her because of 
her ugly feet. After this, everything was 
going to be quite different. 

But for those bunions, she had managed 
to convince herself, Mr. Challice would have 
proposed to her, and she, not that empty- 
headed little Moira King, would be honey- 
mooning with him in Switzerland. Miss 
Jones was one of those people, she told 
herself, who have never had any luck. Her 
parents had been separated and Miss Jones 
was apt to blame everything on that, for- 
getting she had been sixteen years of age be- 
fore her mother finally decided that to ex- 
pect her to support her husband as well as 
her child was too much. 

“Your tea, Miss Jones,” said Crystal 
shyly. She never could say just why, but 
Miss Jones always made her feel uncom- 
fortable. 

“How nice,” cried Miss Jones, very bright, 
noting there were only two pieces of cake 
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ced that Crystal had eaten one 
ate outside the door. ‘‘Can’t you 


busy today,” Crystal said, lov- 
e busy. 
ey do keep you on the trot, don’t 
at an age when you ought to be 
bit of fun. You know!” said Miss 
y. Then seeing the girl’s look of 
se, she said dryly, ““Or maybe you 

n a dump like this.” 

don’t think this is a dump,” Crystal 
I love being here. I want to stay 
life.” 
don’t tell me they are going to 
oly sister out of you!” cried Miss 
“Why, with your looks, you might 
ywhere. Why, it’s against nature. You 
to go around, see life a bit, fall in 


stal said nothing. She had already 
‘in love, but no one knew it, not even 
yerend mother. It was a beautiful se- 
e hugged to herself and it made life 
orful. y 
ss Jones poured out her tea, and de- 
| Crystal, avid for gossip. 

jal me, the old boy in Number Ten. 
slipping his cable, isn’t he? Such a fa- 
‘man he was too. I remember reading 
jout his criminal cases. Most eloquent 
s. There was one speech he made, I re- 
yer, it was that case where the man 
| his wife and cut her up small and 
td her in the cellar, oh, horrible it was,” 
(Miss Jones, enjoying every moment of 
3ut you'd be too young to remember. 
nan was hung and quite right, too, but 
Jinny to think it’s the old man’s turn 
now, for all he was so famous and 
. And that baby in Number Nine 
arrived yet? Fancy.” 

e wave of discomfort she always felt in 
| Jones’ room crept over Crystal again. 
nd that woman in Number Seven. 
’s she here for?’’ pursued Miss Jones. 
am not allowed to discuss the pa- 
5, said Crystal, as she had been taught 


ss Jones snorted angrily. That child 

3a g00d slap, she thought. Nothing bul a 

nt brat anyway, come from dear knows 

2, Now, I wonder! I wouldn't be a bit sur- 

d if it wasn’t one of the sisters, for all their 

mess. Yes, I bet that’s it. I's always 

6) safe to follow your intuition in these mat- 
bet I'm right, just as I was over Moira 

, al the office. Her telling me she was Mrs. 

yne, when all she had been was the old 
1s mistress for years! I saw through that, all 




























was queer that her telling Mr. Challice 

it it as a good joke should have had the 
result it did, though, mused Miss Jones, 
genly bleak, suddenly hollow. For off he 
and within a month he had married 
a. When everyone, including Miss 
herself, had been convinced he was 
to propose to Miss Jones. The memory 
a constant annoyance to her, like a nag- 
tooth. She was quite quite sure that 
shad not had those bunions, and come 
.a broken home, it would never have 
ced out the way it did. 


STAL tapped at the door of No. 7. Just 
1@ never could get out of Miss Jones’ 
| fast enough, so she always wanted to 
n Mrs. Damon’s. 
Damon wasn’t young, but Crystal 
it her lovely. She had a wide forehead, 
eyes and the sort of smile that made 
feel at home with her right off. She had 
to have a little operation she hoped 
(ld land her in the fix in which young 
_Cappett now found herself. She and 
ie wanted a family so badly. This 
“ned to be a sort of last chance. 
Pour it out for me,” said Mrs. Damon. 
fe smiled at the girl, and watched her, 
#king how wonderful it would be to have 
ing-up daughter. 
zy I am. Lying here like a cat and 
1g Other people do things for me,” said 
s. Damon. 
tystal did not think she looked at all like 
at. She thought she looked like a rose. A 
© at the end of summer, she thought sud- 
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denly, before the first frost had come to the 
garden, and she wished unhappily she had 
not thought that, and could not say why. 

“Do you know what I am going to do?” 
said Mrs. Damon, sipping her tea. ‘‘I am go- 
ing to ask the reverend mother to let you 
come and spend your holidays with me one 
day. There are ponies to ride, and a swim- 
ming pool. Would you like that?” 

Crystal nodded shyly. If she were going to 
stay with anyone she would have liked it to 
be with Mrs. Damon, but she knew in her 
heart she could never go away. She was in 
love. She had to see him every day. Now that 
the trays had all been delivered, her golden 
moment was approaching. 

When the door closed behind Crystal, 
Mrs. Damon lay back among her pillows 
and did a bit of daydreaming too. She won- 
dered what the girl’s story was, and where 
she came from. “She is one of our problems,” 
the reverend mother had said one day, half 
smiling, half sadly, but she had said no 
more. J might help, Mrs. Damon smiled to 
herself. 


The smile died suddenly, and she winced 
and drew her breath. There it was again, that 
stupid little pain. She had never told anyone 
about it, not even Doctor Paton. She had 
always felt so certain that if she ignored it, 
it would go away. Sometimes it did, for 
months, and then when she had almost 
forgotten about it, there it was again. 

It’s nothing, she told herself firmly. Nothing 
whatever. Best just forget it. 


In the big airy kitchen, Crystal stood 
patiently waiting, holding out a square tin 
tray. Sister Rubina filled a mug with hot tea 
and set it there. She spread two thick slices 
of bread and butter sparingly. Sister Rubina 
was adept at making a little go a long way. 
She paused for a moment, looking about her. 
A wire rack of saffron buns stood cooling on 
a side table. Sister Rubina took one, split it, 
put a dollop of jam inside it and handed it 
to Crystal. 

“That’s for you, me darling,” she said. 

Crystal went off carrying the tray care- 
fully, but she did not eat the bun. She put 
it on the tin plate beside the bread and 
butter. For him. There was so little that she 
who longed to do so much could do for him, 
but at least she could give him her saffron 
bun. With jam. 

The corporal was digging in the cabbage 
bed. He was a ramshackle figure, an old 
soldier with a vast hooked nose and fierce 
blue eyes that were always suspiciously red 
and inflamed on the morning after payday. 
He was hardly a romantic figure, but a girl 
of seventeen with a loving heart must park 
it somewhere. Crystal loved him because he 
was so fierce, so lonely and so generally 
battered. Perhaps she saw in him, for the 
last time, a sad ghost of that old gay charm 
that had made him a devil with women, in 
other days when he was upright and smart 
in his uniform, and off to the wars. He lived 
in the cottage just outside the convent gates, 
and kept the garden tidy and saw to the 
convent bees. 

He took his tea tray from Crystal with a 
grunt. “Cold, as usual,” said the corporal, 
taking a drink. 

“‘T came as fast as I could. They are very 
busy today,” she said breathlessly. ““ Maybe 
they kept it standing.” 

She waited a hopeful moment as she al- 
ways did, thinking the day must come when 
he would unbend and say something friendly 
to her. Today was obviously not the day, so 
she turned and went. 

It was not much to hold to, for twenty- 
four hours, but it was all that she had, and 
at least she could dream. She dreamed that 
she inherited a vast fortune from her long- 
lost parents, and went to the vegetable 
garden and told the corporal the good news. 
It was all his. He would have new shirts, and 
a warm thick coat for the winter, and he 
would also have a fine new suit. 

The corporal would have been very sur- 
prised if he had known about all this devo- 
tion, for he had never so much as looked at 
Crystal. He did not care about young girls. 
He was not a very good man, and he was 
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always incredibly thirsty. In-the town they 
were surprised he was kept on at the convent, 
and they wondered if ‘the reverend mother 
knew he often sold the convent honey for 
the price of a pint. 

The reverend mother said a man who had 
fought in “all the wars the corporal had 
fought in was entitled to a little honey from 
his country, if he needed it. 


In No. 10 old Mr. Mallilieu heard the 
birds in the garden singing, the way they 
used to when he was a boy. 

“Her name. What did I call her?”’ he said 
aloud, for it bothered him that he could not 
remember. 

In No. 9 Mrs Cappett felt a hopeful qualm 
and touched the bell. It was nothing. Just 
another false alarm. She began to weep with 
rage and frustration. ““Why can’t some of 
you do something?” 

Male footsteps sounded in the passage 
outside and she thought it was Barry, the 
cause of all her woe and misery, coming to 
see her, and she beat her pillow, and almost 
shouted: 

“No, no. Don’t let him come in. I don’t 
want to see him.” 

“It’s not your husband at all,”’ said Sister 
Fidelia patiently. “It’s the colonel come to 
see his wife next door. You ought to take 
shame on yourself, a big girl like you, making 
so much fuss.” 

Miss Jones had also heard the footsteps. 
She opened her door a chink and peeked 
out. So that’s him, she thought, and a fine, 
handsome, upstanding figure of a man he is 
too. She heard Mrs. Damon’s voice: 

“Darling, how lovely!” 

After that there was silence. Something 
Sishy, thought Miss Jones. Don’t tell me that 
old married people carry on like that. Now I 
wonder —— 

Mrs. Damon held her husband’s hand 
against her cheek. ‘‘There is nothing to look 
so grim about, Dickie. Honestly there isn’t. 
It’s the simplest thing. Dozens of women 
have it done. This time tomorrow Il be back 
here in my little bed, my sorrows all behind 
me.” 

“TI don’t like it. I hate the whole busi- 
ness,” he said roughly. “I’d rather have 
abandoned all hope of having children than 
go through this.” He was always cross when 
he was anxious about her. 

She took a cigarette out of his case, and 
lit it for him, and put it between his lips. 
“Think what fun it will be, darling. A year 
from now we might be fixing a gate across 
the stairs.”” She managed to talk away gaily 
and brightly. Only much later that night, 
when he was leaving her, just for a moment 
she almost broke down. “Darling, I do adore 
you so. More and more than ever. Thank 
you for everything—all our lovely times.” 

Sister Fidelia, making her way down the 
passage, was nearly mowed down by him, a 
large man walking blindly, as if he could not 
see. She opened the door of Mrs. Damon’s 
room and looked in quite anxiously, but 
everything seemed all right. 

“Now would you believe it, that tiresome 
corporal has slipped and fallen down in the 
town, and put his shoulder out. Just when 
we need him. Just when we’re so busy, we’re 
all after needing three pairs of hands apiece,” 
she said, hurrying off. 


The reverend mother had had a tiresome 
morning. There had been an interview with 
the corporal, off work for a week just when 
they most needed him. J suppose I ought to 
send him away. He isn’t really a very suitable 
person for this place, she thought—but he was 
old, and had nowhere to go. 


Sue had in front of her now a letter from 
the reverend mother of one of their houses in 
Geneva. They had been in correspondence 
about Crystal and her future. The reverend 
mother in Geneva wrote, ‘“I can well appre- 
ciate your problem, and think your plan to 
send this child out of the country, where it is 
not impossible she might one day be con- 
nected with what is best forgotten, is a wise 
one. Here she would be a young girl amongst 
other young girls, and her story will, of 
course, be known to no one save myself.”’ 
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Crystal tapped at the door and came in. 
The reverend mother smiled at the girl, sur- 
prised again at the change in her. 

She went back in mind to that winter’s 
night when the police had brought the child 
in, She remembered the words of Mr. Justice 
Mallilieu, who had tried the horrible case 
and condemned a criminal to death. He had 
given her certain papers. 

“Whether you tell her or not is for you to 
decide,” he had said. ‘“‘The poor child has a 
dingy heritage. Take care of her.” 

That was many years ago. Now, by some 
quirk of fate, they were all three together 
once again under the same roof, but old Mr. 
Mallilieu was dying, and could be of no use 
to her—and Crystal had grown up, and 
whatever decision had to be made, the rev- 
erend mother must make alone. 

Crystal had no misgivings. Recently she 
had told the reverend mother she wanted to 
become a sister herself, and she thought per- 
haps it was this they were to talk about now. 

The reverend mother picked up the letter. 
“In Geneva we have, as you know, another 
house belonging to our order. Sister Fidelia 
goes there at the end of the week for her 
month’s rest. You will go with her, and 
remain there for a year.”’ 


had been partly from this point of view that 
the Geneva project had seemed such a 
good thing. ye 

Later, perhaps, thought the reverend 
mother. Meantime there was no point in 
insisting, and making the child wretched. 

A figure moving beyond the window caught 
her eye. It was Crystal, taking the corporal’s 
lunch to him on a tray. Since his accident 
his lunch as well as his tea had to be taken 
down to him. Such a dear, helpful child, 
mused the reverend mother, watching her 
fondly. 


One week later Sister Anastasia bustled 
into young Mrs. Cappett’s room, arms full 
of medical equipment. At lasi, she thought, 
and thank goodness for that. She passed the 
trolley that was taking Mrs. Damon down to 
the theater for another X ray. Mrs. Damon, 
very cheerful and composed, gave her a 
smile as she passed. 

Miss Jones opened her door a crack. It 
was the third time in a week that Mrs. 
Damon had gone down to the theater. Some- 
thing was up. And J bel, thought Miss Jones, J 
know what it is too. One of those illegal opera- 
tions. Al their age, they would not be likely to 
want any children. 
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pee best argument against shyness I 
ever heard is one a mother gave her 
teen-age son. The boy was intelligent 
and painfully shy —a combination which 
is usual; he seemed to find it impossible 
to talk in any group other than his 
family circle. When his mother told him 
that he should make an effort he shrugged 
and said that “‘all that dumb chitchat”’ 
bored him. She didn’t rationalize, as so 


many mothers do, that he would out- 
grow it, or that he was just too bright 
for his contemporaries. Instead she gave 
him a stiff lecture. 

“Getting along with people is like 


going on a picnic,” she said. “If you 
went on a picnic and one person brought 
the sandwiches, another a chocolate 
cake, and so on, and you went and didn’t 
bring anything—that wouldn’t be very 
nice, would it? And you'd feel pretty un- 
comfortable. It’s the same thing with 
people. If you sit like a lump in a group 


Crystal’s heart seemed to stop beating for 
a moment. “Mother!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
can’t do that!” 

“But you will enjoy it. There will be 
skating, other young people, you will learn 
to ski, you will learn French.” 

“No, mother. No. I want to stay here 
always. This is my life.” 

“Tt is your life because you know no 
other, dear child. You need young compan- 
ions for a change.” 

“T don’t. Oh, I don’t. Mother, please, I 
have the vocation. I told you that long ago.” 
She flung herself on her knees, hiding her 
face against the rough serge of the reverend 
mother’s habit. 

“Naturally if you have the vocation you 
will return to us. But a year in Switzerland 
first.” 

“A year?” sobbed Crystal. “I shall die.” 

The reverend mother laid a hand on her 
head. ‘“‘For the moment we will not speak 
of it, then, but you should think it over and 
try and be sensible. And if you change your 
mind, come and tell me.” 

“T shall never change my mind.” 

The reverend mother’s old, wise eyes twin- 
kled, and she said quietly, “My child, in the 
course of a lifetime you will change your 
mind many times.” 

When the door had closed, the reverend 
mother sat for a moment in stillness. Now 
what lies behind this? she wondered. To be 
sure, Crystal might have the vocation. It 
was too early to make such a decision. In 
her own heart the reverend mother knew 
she hoped the child would marry. But there 
seemed little chance of the girl's ever meet- 
ing anyone there inside the convent walls. It 





or at a party, you're not bringing any- 
thing to the picnic. 

“Not everyone has the same talents 
and personality, very luckily. The world 
would be a dull place if everyone cracked 
jokes the same way or looked the same; 
if everyone was a football player or 
everyone a chemist. Some people bring 
potato salad, and others pickles. There 
will always be people who like and need 
whatever you have to contribute.” 

Since she wouldn’t let him get away 
with thinking himself specially privileged 
not to make an effort, he did try. He 
started with the contribution amy shy per- 
son can make—an understanding of other 
shy people. He learned to talk to them 
and found out that they were as grateful 
for attention as he would have been in 
their shoes. The rest came naturally, 
as it always does: the discovery that 
everyone likes to be liked and that 
respect and politeness breed—friends. 


She teetered uneasily around, learning to 
walk all over again. Her feet still hurt, and 
the shoes she insisted on wearing were just a 
trifle too tight. 

“That’s right,’’ said Sister Fidelia, looking 
in on her. “Keep on practicing, dear. You’ll 
soon be back where you were before.” 

Miss Jones leaned on the window sill, feel- 
ing a sudden chill. She did not want to be 
back where she was before, she wanted to be 
somewhere else entirely. I’ve never had any 
luck anywhere, she thought again. People 
seemed to like her for a while, and then they 
dropped her. Mr. Challice had not been the 
only one. Why? Somewhere there must be a 
man for her. To look at, something like the 
colonel who visited the woman next door in 
No. 7. 


In Room No. 10 Sister Ambrosina bent 
over the bed. “Mr. Mallilieu. Can you hear 
me, sir? Would you like to see a clergy- 
man?” 

He turned his head on the pillow. ‘It’s too 
late. Much too late. That should have hap- 
pened long ago, only I was very foolish. 
When you are young, you should have the 
courage to take chances,”’ said Mr. Mallilieu. 

That remark struck Sister Ambrosina as 
strange, and she repeated it later, a little be- 
wildered, to the reverend mother. It was 
clear enough that he was rambling in his 
mind. 

He was smiling now, looking oddly peace- 
ful, even rather amused. He put out a hand 
and caught idly at a scented bullrush. The 
punt was drifting slowly down the river, and 
he noticed the shadows were beginning to 
deepen a little. But it did not matter. She 




























































was there beside him, her small hand 
though he could not see her. P 
thought Mr. Mallilieu, the moon wil 
Then I shall see her again. 


Sister Fidelia was calling over he 
den, “Crystal, dear. Crystal! I shall ha 
ask you to go down to the chemist for rz 
need the things immediately. Oh, dea 
tiresome corporal! Just when we need hi 
badly.” si 


Ir was wonderful to be out in the yj 
alone and free. It was a sunny morn 
sort of morning that should have made ¢ 
feel happy and lighthearted—but Cr 
had too many troubles. The one she ] 
was suffering, and there was little she ¢ 
do for him. And over her there hung Ii 
cloud this threat of being sent away 
Geneva. : 

If she were only older, and already 
she would be allowed to look after 
Sister Rubina did. Oh, why do people sa 
lovely to be young? Crystal wondered. Iti 
lovely at all. The things you long to do you 
not do. 

There was.a crowd in the chemist’s. C 
tal amused herself by looking into the st 
case. She did not notice the tall man» 
very black hair-who was buying a bott 
lotion, but he noticed her, and — 
looking at her, forgetting to collect the ch 
laid out for him on the counter. He hz 
that moment the strangest sensation 
dream come true and he wanted to put 
his hand and touch her hair, just to be 
tain he wasn’t still dreaming. * 

His leave had, on the whole, not b 
great success. He had hoped rathe 
from the old country than the old 
had to give anyone since the war. 
found the women too hard and bright 
competent for his liking. They scared 
He had practically decided, after his ¢ 
visit to his last remaining relation, t¢ 
right back to Australia. 

He turned, and slowly picked uf 
change, aware his heart was hammel 
When he looked round again, she had g 
He turned to Mrs. Batson, who helped! 
husband in the shop. ‘‘ Who is that girl * 
red hair?” 

She hesitated for a moment, eying him} 
piciously, but he seemed a nice, ho 
young man, and not the kind to be uj 
anything. “It’s the girl from the cony 
Crystal, they call her. They’ve had h 
a child. I’ve often thought it’s not much 
life for a young thing. But she seems ha 
enough, I will say.’ q 

He stood in the street, looking up 
down, with a heart full of hope, but 
wasn’t a soul to be seen. 

But his luck was in. When he went} 
the stationer’s to buy a paper, there she 
buying a packet of cigarettes. That as 
ished him, and his heart sank. From a' 
tance he watched her pay slowly, in pen 
and sixpenny pieces. Then off she went 
the hill, and the convent gates took her. | 

“Bless you,”’ cried Sister Fidelia, 
the basket, and never noticing the 
bulge the cigarettes made in her poe 
““Here’s the corporal’s lunch tray, if y 
be a dear girl and take it now.’ 

She had hoped they would let her jj 
him his lunch. Today was a special occas 
because she had done what she never 
done before, she had bought him a pres 
She laid the packet of cigarettes on 
tray and went off down the garden. 

Someone was sitting on the low lic) 
covered wall beside the lodge gate. Some 
so like the corporal in build that for ar 
stant she thought it was the corporal 
that spraining his shoulder and getting a 
had done something to him, had given 
back his youth. For this was the corpt 
but it wasn’t the corporal. The hair wast) 
and black instead of ragged and gray, 
skin was wholesome tanned brown i 
of weather-beaten and leathery. But 
eyes were the same astonishing blue, and 
nose jutted out in the same bold, commié 
ing fashion. And to make it still 1 
strange, he smiled at her as though he, 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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“1 am a better teacher 
for having taken 


a Greyhound Tour” 
=-says Miss Cosby L. Smith, Hundred, W. Va. 


“T had always dreamed of adven- 
turing through New England’s his- 
toric places, and Canada’s beauty 
spots. On my Greyhound ‘Amaz- 
ing America’ Tour, I found it a 
tonic to health and a happy change 
from mental concentration. I have 
never seen so much in such a short 
time. Best of all, I was free from 
the worry of searching out places 
to go and hotels in which to stay.” 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
knew her. He held out his hands and took 
the tray. 

“It’s your dinner, Uncle John,” he called 
back into the house. ‘Come and get it.”’ 

The corporal appeared, red of eye and 
grumpy as ever, nicely trussed up with one 
arm in a pure white parcel arranged by Sister 
Rubina new every day. He picked up the 
packet of cigarettes and glared at them. 

“What’s this?”’ 

““I—I brought them for you. A present,” 
said Crystal, suddenly embarrassed. 

The corporal threw them ungraciously 
onto the bench outside the door. “Never 
smoke the things!”’ 

There was a short silence. Then the young 
man picked them up. “‘I do,” he said. ‘‘ Will 
you give them to me instead? That is, unless 
you'd like to smoke them yourself?” 

“Smoke them?” she said, and her eyes 
grew wide with horror. ‘Why, I don’t know 
what would happen to me, if I was caught 
smoking them 

“Well, then, I’ll keep them,” he said. 
“The first present I’ve had for years. Don’t 
you mind about him. He’s always grumpy. 
Besides, his shoulder hurts him. Even when 
I was a boy, I remember him being that 
way.” 

“Then you lived here as a boy?” 

“T owed my chance in life to them, up 
there,” he said. ‘‘ Wait awhile, and I’ll walk 
back there with you. I have to visit the rev- 
erend mother. I’m a 
black sheep returned.” 
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life it was, but lonesome, with never another 
soul for miles, and no one to cook his meals. 

Then he walked back slowly with her 
through the garden, and she had no idea 
how time had passed, until Sister Faith rang 
the Angelus. She slipped late into her place 
in chapel, and hid her hot face in her hands, 
hardly knowing now what it was she prayed 
for. All she knew was that something beau- 
tiful and exciting was coming nearer and 
nearer, and that when she went to the lodge 
next day, he would be sitting there on the 
bench beside the door. Waiting for her. To 
the corporal she never gave another thought. 


In Room No, 9 Barbara Cappett was 
busy nursing her baby. Morning sunshine 
gilded her hair. Barbara herself had a made- 
over all-brand-new look, fresh and clean as 
the child she held in her arms. 


Sue looked down fondly at the small head 
tucked in close to her breast.. Why, she 
thought, J was mad. What in heaven’s name 
can have made me imagine I didn’t want him? 
He is the image of Barry—he is just little 
Barry with my nose and eyebrows, and a spilt 
curl I had when I was a kid. And the fuss I 
made, she thought. Really, I don’t know how 
I shall ever look the reverend mother in the face 
again. I behaved like a horrible spoiled child 
and all they ever did was just smile at me. And 
in the end, what was it, after all? Nothing so 
very terrible, or if it seemed so at the time, I 
can’t remember much 
about it now, thought 
Barbara. And look what 
I have got! 





When the young man % Ruth, aged six, had been naughty 


had gone, the reverend 
mother went to the 
window and stood in 
the sunshine, her old 
face serene. Just now 
and again, when life 
seemed too complicat- 
ed and difficult to be 
borne, something like 
this would happen. She 
saw the small boy he 
had been, defiant and 
rebellious, standing in 


all day and wound up by being 
very rude to the little girl next door 
when she came in to play. 

That night at bedtime Ruth’s 
mother said, “I’ve tried hard to 
make you a healthy, good child, 
Ruth. I’ve tried to teach you to be 
kind and courteous to others, es- 
pecially guests. In spite of all the 
trouble I’ve taken with you, you’re 
still disobedient and rude.”’ 

Ruth looked at her mother a 
minute thoughtfully and then re- 
marked, “‘What a failure you’ve 
been, mother!” 


In Room No. 7 Mrs. 
Damon lay very still. 
The surgeon had been 
in to see her, and had 
just gone. He had tip- 
toed out, miserably 
closing the door behind 
him, his young face 
drawn. He had been 
so upset and bothered 
that in the end it was 
she who had to help him 






for the bold ones, the 








that very room beside 

her desk. I always had 

a soft spot in my heart 

naughty ones, she 
thought. She remembered how many peo- 
ple had wanted him sent to a reform 
school. It was she who had stood out 
against it, and managed to arrange for his 
going to Australia to a family she knew out 
there. She had been right. The boy had not 
only made good—he had had the grace to 
come all the way back from Australia to 
visit her, and thank her, and to see his old 
scoundrel of an uncle, to whom he owed lit- 
tle enough. 


So that among the many tangles and 
bothers of the day, this one interview stood 
out for her, like a golden thread woven into 
the pattern. For the rest, Mrs. Cappett had 
had her baby. It had been a long and difficult 
birth, but now she was over the worst of it. 
And the charming Mrs. Damon would go 
out—for a time—at the end of the week. A 
shadow passed over the reverend mother’s 
face at the thought of that case, and she 
closed her eyes for a moment. Miss Jones, 
from No. 8, was going out today. The rev- 
erend mother passed quickly over Miss 
Jones, for she might not dislike her. It was 
forbidden. The old judge would shortly 
leave, also, but by another door. She thought 
again how strange it was that the three of 
them, who all played a part in that tragedy 
of long ago, should be under one roof again, 
and she the only one of them to know it. 
As she turned away from the window, she 
saw Crystal going through the garden in the 
end of the sunset, taking the corporal his tea. 


The young man was sitting on the bench 
outside the lodge door, for all the world as if 
he waited for her, and he detained her there 
for a long time, and talked. He told her 
about his farm and the sheep that looked 
like a great sea of white wool when they were 
herded together. And he told her the fine 


out, and comfort him. 

‘““Supposing I’d 

come any sooner, would 

it have made any difference?” she had asked. 

He did not think so, and went into endless 
technicalities. She let him run on, not listen- 
ing with any great care to what he said, be- 
cause now it did not matter. 

“How long,” she asked at last, very 
practical, ‘do you give me?” 

“Not more than a year. Not less than six 
months.” 

She smiled at him consolingly. It was hard 
on him, having to tell a woman of her age a 
thing like that, and he hated it. ‘‘ Well, now. 
Look, I don’t want you to worry about it,” 
she said. ‘“‘There’s only one thing. I don’t 
want my husband to know. I shall tell him,” 
said Mrs. Damon, “all in my own good 
time.” 

The surgeon went away, closing the door 
very quietly behind him. Well, thought Mrs. 
Damon, lying back among her pillows, that’s 
that. Beyond the window she could see the 
chestnut trees in the garden, now almost 
stripped of their leaves. I shall say nothing to 
Dickie at all. Not until right at the end, mused 
Mrs. Damon. Anticipation is always so much 
worse than a thing when it actually happens. 
We shall have another spring together—even 
maybe another summer. No one can have 
everything. We were the fortunate ones, she 
thought. 


The door of No. 8 stood wide open. Sister 
Fidelia had the feeling that it needed a 
specially good airing. Miss Jones had gone. 

Things were quieting down, after the rush 
of the last weeks. Most of the rooms on the 
first floor had emptied now. Old Mr. Mallilieu 
had not yet gone, but he soon would. The 
colonel had taken Mrs. Damon away that 
morning. She had left a great bunch of roses 
behind her. Their scent filled the whole room. 
Sister Fidelia had carried them down to the 
reverend mother’s office, together with the 
little note thanking them all for their help 
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adness. ‘I only hope that when my 
4ymes,”’ wrote Mrs. Damon, ‘I shall 
. kind friends to help me across!” It 
Vartening when you got a few words of 
Hiation. People did not always re- 
br. 

} reverend mother put Mrs. Damon’s 
ina big bowl and carried them to the 
y. Two figures passed by, indistinct in 
ithering twilight, and she saw it was 
‘land the corporal’s nephew, and she 
, her eyes very soft. You schemed and 
d, instead of just learning to trust. 
sarched this way and that for a solu- 
a difficulty—and in the end it came 
in entirely different direction, where 
over thought of looking. She remem- 
the young man’s pleasant, earnest 
is he talked with her that morning: 
know I’m much older than she is, 
r. Thirty, and she’s seventeen. But 
iit one year, two, whatever you think 
ary. You see, I came to the old country 
< for a wife, and I’d almost given up 
ill that morning I saw her come into 


‘ thought the reverend mother. How 
e that this had come to them through 
jai ld scoundrel the corporal, whom every- 
jeld her she should have sent packing 
»ago. The reverend mother smiled to 
f. I shall tell him to come back next year 
etch her. Next year the child will be 
m. The question of an outfit and a 
would raise a few fresh problems, but 
e that, too, would be taken care of. 
“re was another and more pressing 
m she had to attend to. She opened 
fe, and took out a bundle of papers. 
Hther you tell her or not is for you to 
,”’ the judge had said. She remembered 
e had said after that: ‘A dingy heri- 
for a child’’—but in all the years 
al had been with them, there had been 
n of any taint. She had grown up sound 
weet and good. She wished old Mr. 
ieu were well enough for her to consult 
gain. But he wasn’t, and she knew the 
on would have to be hers, alone. 


shallow monotone. Here is an exercise 
courage flexibility, build concepts for 
tons and add flavor to your words! 
any sentence in an exaggeratedly low 
tone, then repeat the sentence using 
highest vocal pitch. Say the sentence 
al times (high and low), making sure 
is no break in tone. Repeat for five 
es, three times a day. 
o shrill? Try learning to breathe for 
y. Your breath supports the tone of 
voice, giving it quality and resonance. 
, shallow breathing often produces 
metallic sounds. Central breathing 
calls for the co-operation of your chest, 
agm and abdomen is the best means 
oducing prettier sounds and prettier 
wre. Try this exercise each morning be- 
arising: 
> flat on back, knees flexed, arms resting 
des. Breathe in deeply through your 
feeling your chest and diaphragm ex- 
. Now exhale through your mouth with 
arted on a good loud ‘‘ah-h-h.”’ Relax 
oletely. Repeat eight times. 
pre’s another. Co-ordinate your 
Ing with your walking. Shift into your 
lest posture, head and chest high, shoul- 
iback and down, spine straight. When 
walk, inhale s-l-o-w-l-y and fully to the 
t of six steps, then exhale s-l-o-w-l-y to 
Same number. Practice regularly until 
aq do this automatically and com- 
y. 
e you a word muffler? Lots of people 
her their words and sound inarticulate 
ily because they do not open their mouths 
i enough when they talk. You should be 
to open your mouth the width of two fin- 
without strain to your jaws. If you 
at, try these exercises to relieve con- 
Stion in your throat and face muscles: 
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She picked up the documents. reporting 
the case, carried them to the grate and put a 
match to them, her mind suddenly made up. 
It was best forgotten, drawn up the chimney 
by the draft, a mass of charred paper that 
was presently scattered to the four winds. 

Someone tapped at the door urgently as 
the last scrap whisked out of sight. It was 
Sister Fidelia. 

“Tt’s Mr. Mallilieu, mother. Could you 
come, please? He wants to see you, he 
says—to thank you.” 

Just for a moment the reverend mother 
looked at her, half bewildered, for it was un- 
canny, that message coming just when it did. 

“T’m coming, sister,”’ she said. 





In old Mr. Mallilieu’s room the lamp was 
shaded now. Old Mr. Mallilieu stirred and 
turned his head on the pillow, and she went 
and stood beside him. He opened his eyes 
and looked at her, but he did not see her, or 
the darkened room and the shaded lamp. 
He was drifting now, very peacefully but 
rather faster, down the river. It seemed to 
have widened suddenly, and he realized this 
was a part of it that was not familiar to him 
any more. 

Not that it mattered, for she was there 
beside him, the only one he had ever loved, 
the one he had been waiting for all his life. 
He held her hand a little tighter. 

The clouds parted. It began to grow slowly 
lighter. To his pleasure and astonishment, 
Mr. Mallilieu realized it was not, after all, 
the moon coming out. It was dawn breaking 
on an entirely new day. He turned his head 
then, slowly, and at last he saw her there 
beside him. She was as she had always been. 
There was nothing extraordinary about her. 
She wasn’t even startlingly pretty, but she 
was the only one for him. He remembered 
even the silly name he had had for her, long 
years ago. 

“Tilly!” he cried, delighted. 

The reverend mother stood beside the bed, 
with Sister Ambrosina, who had been his 
special, opposite her. Then Sister Ambrosina 
turned slowly away, and went into the 
chapel and lit the tall candles on the altar. 


SOUND YOURSELF OUT 


(Continued from Page 127) 


Let your head roll in slow, wide, lazy circles 
with your jaw hanging loose, your tongue re- 
laxed. Pretend exaggerated yawns. Fill your 
cheeks with air, purse your lips and puff 
until the air is gone. Slump into a lazy-dog 
position, shoulders drooped, chest caved in, 
back curved. Now s-l-o-w-l-y straighten 
out—and up! Indicate ‘‘yes’’ by nodding 
your head up and down in exaggerated move- 
ments, then swing to “‘no,”’ side to side. 
Sing for your sound effects. Many 
of the speaking voices you hear on the radio 
attribute part of their lovely lilt to practic- 
ing scales and humming special sounds. Try 
singing the vowel sounds—da, de, di, do, dum. 
Hum the m, n and ng sounds, feeling the vi- 
bration against the roof of your mouth. And 
don’t forget the scales, using your full voice 
range up and down—and often! 
Husband-and-wife-at-home voices. 
Do you ever accuse your husband of talking 
too loud? Does he often tell you to “‘speak 
up”? Your inaudible sounds are probably as 
annoying to him as his manly booms are to 
you. In either case, here is a way to detect— 
and perfect—your marital tones at home. 
Ask the man in the house to sit at a distance 
six feet from you. Now talk to him as you 
ordinarily would. (No cheating on this occa- 
sion!) Next, send him to a distance of fifteen 
feet and talk to him again. Now, shoo him 
out to the kitchen or bedroom and ask him a 
question. If, at all three distances, your 
words reached him clearly and pleasantly, 
count your voice as an important part of your 
wifely appeal. But he may be frank enough 
to say you sounded too loud in the living 
room or indistinct when he was out of sight. 
Ifso, make a conscious effort, from now on, to 
adjust your voice volume in relation to his 
proximity. Now it’s your turn to test him! 
THE END 
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Your Teeth—and Breath! 


1 REMOVES ACID FILM usually associ- 
ated with tooth decay! Laboratory 
tests indicate that when you use 
it regularly as directed, Colgate 
Ammoniated Tooth Powder may 
help you avoid pain, worry and ex- 
pense of needless tooth decay. 


2 TEETH LOOK CLEANER, feel cleaner 


immediately. That’s because 
Colgate’s foamy cleaning action re- 
moves dulling film so well teeth get 
naturally, sparkling clean. 


. Removes 
tiny food particles that cause much 
bad breath. Has a minty, mouth- 
refreshing flavor that even children 
love! 


Get Colgate Ammoniated Tooth Powder 
today for the whole family. Available at 
any toilet goods counter. 
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@ Your physician will probably tell you— 
an atomizer applies medication to your nose 
and throat more efficiently than drops alone. 


Make sure you get the most from your 
treatment with an atomizer—a DeVilbiss 
Atomizer. Your druggist will be glad to 
show you the extensive line of DeVilbiss 
Atomizers—there is one for every type of 
treatment and solution. If you are using 
“drops’’—use them right, in a DeVilbiss 
Atomizer! The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 
1, Ohio, and Windsor, Ontario. 
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If the weather won't co-operate on 
outdoor dining, shtsh kebabs are as 
easily done in the kitchen broilet 





STUART 





He OUTDOOR cooking party with shish kebabs as 
the piece de résistance is sure to be asmash hit. Most 
people like to have a share in the cooking—that’s part of 
the fun—and with shish kebabs each one not only cooks 
his own but arranges it too. I know of no better way to 
get a party rolling happily than to provide each guest 
with a long wooden-handled skewer and a choice of de- 
licious titbits to impale, and let him go to it, every man 
to his taste. Since this clearly has some decided ad- 
vantages for the hostess, too, what are we waiting for? 

Salted almonds and chutney-and-cheese-stuffed celery 
will provide something good but not too filling to eat 
while the fire burns down to a bed of coals. This meal 
won't involve a heavy cooking schedule and you may 
want to prepare the (Continued on Page 142) 


Shish kebabs broiled with spicy sauce, 
a hearty salad to match outdo¢ 
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}ok and cut into dice enough potatoes to make 4 
"Ips. Prepare 1 c. diced celery, 2 thsps. chopped 
“Imento, 2 thsps. chopped onion, and 4 tbsps. 
Jopped pickle. Measure out 2 tablespoons of the 
ckle juice to add when mixing the salad. 
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True mayonnaise 


| How to make Pot 
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ato Salad De Luxe 





Blend in the pickle juice, salt and pepper to taste, 


and % cup of Kraft Mayonnaise. Deluxe potato 
salad demands deluxe mayonnaise, the delicacy 
and richness you get in Kraft’s. Luxuriously rich, 
Kraft’s is true mayonnaise at its finest. 


at its finest! 


TRUE MAYONNAISE because it is made 
solely of fine oil and eggs, fragrant 


vinegar and seasoning...nothing else. 
...AT ITS FINEST because Kraft is gener- 


ous with the costly salad oils .. 


. gives 


you mayonnaise that’s /uxuriously rich. 
Because Kraft insists on really choice 
ingredients, blends them in just the 
right proportions for most delightful 
flavor. And because Kraft’s own special 
beater gives velvety smooth texture. 
Next time, do try Kraft Mayonnaise. 


on't miss TV’s most famous dramotic show! 
KRAFT TV THEATRE 
every Wednesday evening, NBC-TV. 


Arrange lettuce on a round chop plate, pile the 
potato salad in a mound in the center, and garnish 
with hard-cooked egg halves. Roll slices of bologna 
into cornucopias, fill with chopped pickle relish, 


and arrange on the lettuce around the salad. 
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Make them the easy (and better) way—with the new 
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WAFFLES? 
POPOVERS? 
SHERBET? 

WHIPPED POTATOES? 
SPONGE CAKE? 





Trip! Wh | Mixe | 
GE Triple-Whip Mixer’ 
Dust will never settle on this mixer because you'll use it every day! 
It’s easy to use—it’s easy to clean—it’s perfect for enough recipes to fill 


a cookbook! 





New, improved speed selector —up 
front in plain view—lets you choose just 
the right amount of power for any mixing 


job! ‘There’s no guesswork! 
J g 





Three beaters—beating from center to 
side of bowl—give you ideal mixing ac- 
tion. And because the beaters have no 


centershafts, they reeasy to wash and dry! 


You can put your confidence in — 





Built-in light shines into the bowl, spot- 


lighting those delicate mixing jobs. A 
2-quart and 4-quart bowl—plus a no-clog 
juicer—come with each mixer! 
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Write for Triple-Whip Recipe Book. 56 dé- 
liciously tempting recipes. Address General 
Electric Company, Box L8, Bridgeport 2, 
Connecticut. 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 
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(Continued from Page 140) 
almonds yourself. I’ll go into the process 
later. = 

There can be as many versions of shish 
kebab as there are cooks who concoct them, 
and they are all good. But the quite simple 
one I’m going to suggest is hard to beat and 
it’s comparatively easy on the pocketbook. 
Lamb, eggplant, bacon and red and green 
sweet peppers are the ingredients, plus a 
highly seasoned barbecue sauce which is 
brushed on the kebabs before and during the 
broiling. For an added touch you might have 
some large mushroom caps, one or two for 
each plate, which can be cooked in a pan or 
skillet. It makes my mouth water just to talk 
about this dish. I do think shish kebab is one 
of the prize foods of the world. 

The other main dish will be potato salad. 

Buttered hot rolls and bread sticks will 
complete the main part of the meal. If 
they are wrapped in aluminum foil, heated in 
the oven and then wrapped in a large bath 
towel, the rolls will stay warm for a long 
time. 

On the dessert we’ll let ourselves go and 
have date-and-walnut pie. I can’t say thisisa 
light dessert, but I can safely say it’s so good 
that no matter how enormous your shish 
kebab may have been, you’ll want a big 
piece of date-and-walnut pie as a finale. 

Now to recipes, which are planned for six 
people. Unless you have a tremendously big 
outdoor fireplace, six is about as large a num- 
ber as you can handle conveniently. 


CHUTNEY-AND-CHEESE-STUFFED 
CELERY 
To 6 ounces cream cheese add | teaspoon 
vinegar, | tablespoon cream and | teaspoon 
curry powder, and work into a smooth paste. 
Add 5 tablespoons Indian chutney cut into 
small pieces, blend thoroughly and store in 
refrigerator. The mixture will be quite gooey, 
but when it is cold it will harden to the right 
consistency. Chill some short pieces of celery 
in ice water until very crisp. An hour or so 
before the party, dry the pieces of celery and 
fill them high with the cheese and chutney. 


TOASTED ALMONDS 


A couple of days in advance, blanch 1 pound 
almonds and spread them out to dry. To 
blanch, cover almonds with boiling water, 
let stand 7 minutes, drain, cover with cold 
water and slip off skins. When thoroughly 
dried, put them in a skillet with 2 tablespoons 
butter or margarine and cook over low heat 
until they are a delicate brown. Turn often 
with a pancake turner and shake skillet so 
they will be evenly browned. Salt well and 
spread on several thicknesses of paper towels. 


SHISH KEBABS 


Ask your butcher to slice a small leg of lamb 
into steaks 1” thick. Cut the steaks into 
chunks approximately 1144” square. Obvi- 
ously you won’t get too many perfect squares, 
but this is an approximate shape and size to 
aim at. Use only the nicest pieces, allowing 4 
chunks of lamb for each shish kebab, and 
have a few extras to play safe. What is left 
over, which will be quite a lot, will make a 
fine meal another day. (The last time I made 
kebabs I pressure-cooked the lamb that was 
left over, removed it from bones, added some 
peas and carrots and cooked fluffy dropped 
dumplings over the top.) Cover lamb squares 
with a mixture of two thirds salad oil to one 
third vinegar and let stand in refrigerator 
overnight. This will make the meat more 
tender. 

The day of the party cuteggplant intoslices 
34” thick and then into 114” squares, cut red 
and green sweet peppers into 114” squares 
and cut thin slices of bacon in half, then fold 
each half three times to make squares. 

My idea of filling a skewer for a fine hearty 
shish kebab is bacon, pepper, lamb and egg- 
plant in sequence repeated four times and 
ending with an extra piece of bacon. Push 
everything together tightly on the skewer. 
For 6 shish kebabs, that would mean 24 
pieces each of lamb, pepper and eggplant and 
30 pieces of bacon, but I advise having a few 
additional pieces of everything. 

The makings for the kebabs can be ar- 


| ranged on a large tray, and they will look 
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surprisingly attractive—perhaps a ro 
folded bacon pieces at either end of thet 
with alternate rows of the lamb, eggpl 
and red and green peppers between. And 
can garnish liberally with parsley with 
feeling that you're being too fancy, bee: 
people eat it like rabbits. When the tra 
arranged, cover it with wax paper, stor 
refrigerator and carry it, still covered, to 
scene of the cooking. 

If you decide to have the mushrooms, 
them in a skillet with some melted butte 
margarine. When all the kebabs are coo! 
and people are serving their plates, put 
skillet over the fire for a few minutes. 


BARBECUE SAUCE 


In a saucepan melt 14 pound butter or 
garine, add | large clove garlic, finely mine 
and sauté a minute or two. Add \Y q 
vinegar, 14 cup chili sauce, 2 tablespo 
Worcestershire sauce, 44 cup water, | 
spoon salt, 14 teaspoon freshly ground bl; 
pepper and | tablespoon mono sodi 
glutamate. Bring to a boil and add | teasp« 
cornstarch blended with a little water < 
boil a minute or two. 

The kebabs should be brushed generou 
with the sauce before and during the broili 
A 119” paintbrush makes an ideal implem 
for applying the barbecue sauce. Cook 
time depends on how well done you like y: 
lamb. I like it a little on the rare side, | 
everyone to his own taste—and that goes: 
the arranging of the shish kebabs too. 


| 


DATE-AND-WALNUT PIE 


Make piecrust by whatever method you | 
My favorite is the boiling-water method 
cause it’s so quick and so completely depe 
able. Here’s the recipe which will make 3} 
shells. Pour 14 cup boiling water over 1 ( 
shortening and beat until creamy. Sift bef 
measuring 3 cups flour—preferably e/ 
flour—and sift again with | teaspoon salt ¢ 
14 teaspoon baking powder. Stir shorten! 
into flour, work into a ball, wrap in wax pa | 
and store in refrigerator. It is too soft to 
until it is chilled. The remainder of the 
dough will keep in the refrigerator for at le 
a week, or it can be frozen and kept mt 
longer. 

Use the deepest pie dish you have. Lin 
with piecrust, rolled 1” thick, and build 
as high a rim as you can. 

To make the filling, cream together 
tablespoons butter or margarine, 5 w 
packed tablespoons light-brown sugar an 
tablespoons flour. Add 114 cups corn sirup 
teaspoon salt, 14 cup water and 3 beaten: 
yolks. Beat with rotary beater until blend 
Stir in | cup dates, cut into fairly la 
slivers, and | cup walnut meats bi 
into pieces. A pair of scissors is a lot eag 
than a knife for cutting the dates. Fold 
3 stiffly beaten egg whites and spoon m 
ture into the uncooked pastry shell. Bake 
a moderately slow oven—325° F.—for 
minutes. Serve very cold with a topp 
unsweetened whipped cream and a garni 
nut meats. 


- 


Service. Now a word about the weat 
which will do as it pleases, no matter 
clever a manager you are. If the pa 
planned is called because of rain, don’t 
throw you. Just turn your party indoo 
cook your shish kebabs in the range. Pre 
the broiler, put the loaded skewers ona 
sheet very near the broiler and cook. 
the oven or broiler door open—if you’re 
the long spears you couldn’t do otherv 
but even if you’re using short skewers, W 
are okay for indoor cooking, it’s a good 
to watch carefully and turn the keb 
soon as one side is browned. 

But let’s assume the fates are with you 
weather is fine and you are going to coo 
the open. This party is easy on the ho 
especially in the service department. 
what little there is to do should be car 
planned, and here the good old habit of] 
making is invaluable. If everything tha LW 
be needed has been written down and dou? 
checked before you leave the house for t 
outdoor cooking scene—be it close or fat 
you can relax as completely as if you Wi 
guest, not hostess. THE E 


| 
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NDERWOOD sandwiches are 
ip picnic favorites. For variety 
\ix it with cream cheese, peanut 
utter, or mayonnaise. 
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BROWN: DELICIOUS 


Tt’s easy to make your gravy 
extra-rich, extra-brown, extra- 
delicious every time. Just stir 
in Kitchen Bouquet! Ah! What 
rich, brown color and how it 
brings out that true meat taste! 
Adds no artificial flavor. Good 
cooks have used 
Kitchen Bouquct 
for over 70 years. 


COSTS SO LITTLE 
—ADDS SO MUCH! | 
























BABY KILLER 


(Continued from Page 53) 


feeding another, were potential killers. When 
they washed, it was cursorily, in tepid water. 

One hundred and thirteen women deliv- 
ered their babies in that Buffalo hospital dur- 
ing the hot month of August, 1947. Fifty- 
seven of these babies contracted diarrhea. 
Fifteen lost their lives. 

The expectant mother will ask what was 
wrong with that Buffalo hospital. How could 
such an epidemic occur in these days of 
sterilization? What about antiseptics, the 
hospital’s precautions against infection? A 
scandal like this ina hospital sounds, to most 
people, incredible. 

Unfortunately there was nothing unusual 
about it. Figures show that between 1200 
and 1500 babies under one month old an- 
nually die from diarrhea. But these are only 
the official figures. “A large number of 
deaths among the newborn which should be 
accredited to diarrhea,”’ explains Dr. Albert 
E. Heustis, Michigan health commissioner, 
“are signed out as 
prematurity, pneu- 
monia or other dis- 
eases.”’ Prematurity 
has long been a con- 
venient tag to hush 
up the scandal of a 
diarrhea epidemic. A 
Massachusetts health 
officer, suspicious be- 
cause of the large 
number of premature 
deaths reported by 
one hospital, investi- 
gated to discover that 
an epidemic had been 
raging for a month. 
But no one had both- 
ered to notify the 
authorities. 

The question be- 
comes even more ur- 
gent. How could this 
happen? Curiously 
enough, diarrhea epi- 
demics are partially 
the result of progress. 
When women decided 
to have their babies 
in a hospital, they 





wide, 


hide 


Be comforted. 


made childbirth 
vastly safer for them- 
selves. They pro- surcease: 


tected their babies, 
too, by bringing them 
within swift reach of 
oxygen, incubators, 
blood for transfusions. 

But they created a new problem, group 
living for infants. And they created it at a 
time when our hospitals were least able to 
solve it. Twenty years ago only one out of 
every three women was delivered in a hos- 
pital. Today nine out of every ten go to the 
hospital to have babies—and many more 
women are having babies. 

Hospital facilities have been overwhelmed 
by this onslaught of babies. During the de- 
pression and the war years few hospitals 
were built. Hospitals were understaffed and 
equipment was meager. 


Women shopping for a maternity hospital 
were not aware of these dangers. They chose 
a hospital because the visiting hours were 
generous, or the food good. How many 
women thought to investigate the quarters 
where their tiny infants would live? It was 
natural to assume that everything would be 
well taken care of. The first indication that 
things were not going well would be a sick 
or dying baby. 

The lack of hospitals, of adequate space 
and help, of enough equipment, was not 
the hospitals’ fault. Not so easy to explain, 
however, are some of the contributing causes 
discovered in the wake of diarrhea epidemics. 

Milk has been unclean. In Washington, 
D. C., formula bottles were discovered spoil- 
ing because the refrigerators were out of order. 

Nipples have been dirty. In one Midwest- 
ern city the sink in which they were washed 











Silly 


By Elizabeth MeFarland 


Lay your dove head down 

On my love-warm breast; 

War and war’s alarm 

Grant this simple rest; 

For the world, though deep and 


Suffers every man his bride. 
Sleep, my love, there’s naught to 


When love’s confessed. 


Evil like a darkening tide 

Rises round our bed. 

Violence breeds in the stars, 
Ocean upon ocean wars, 

And waves count the dead. 

Sleep, my love, I’ll compass keep. 
Strength will gird you as you sleep; 


May God give all some sweet 


A bride, a buoy, a raft of peace. 


was also used by the scrubwoman to clean 
her brushes. 

Hands have been germ-spotted. In New 
York City investigators found nurses drying 
their hands on a common towel that was 
seldom changed. 

Hospitals have temporized. Many author- 
ities believe that the only successful method 
of stopping a diarrhea epidemic is to close 
down the nursery or even the entire mater- 
nity unit until all the sick babies have been 
discharged and a thorough cleaning job done. 
But hospital officials, fearing scandal, loss of 
revenue, have knocked unscientifically on 
wood, and kept the doors wide open. 


In many cases, “‘just a few more deliver- 
ies” has meant a few more deaths. In one 
Illinois hospital the staff prayed, delayed, 
discussed for days, then took the decision to 
close down its maternity service. The last- 
born baby didn’t have a chance. “ We closed 
down,” the superin- 
tendent recalled later, 
“ust aftera baby was 
delivered, at eleven 
o'clock at night. It 
took that baby only 
thirty-six hours to de- 
velop symptoms and 
it lived just forty- 
eight hours.” 

Slowly, hospitals 
have been learning 
from incidents such 
as these. Slowly they 
have been learning to 
build up a sterile wall 
around each newborn 
infant so that no 
germ can break 
through from the 
baby in the next bas- 
sinet. Hospitals are 
now adopting in in- 
fant nurseries the 
hand-scrubbing tech- 
nique of the operating 
room, terminal ster- 
ilization to make the 
bottle safe, individual 
aseptic care of each 
infant in his own bas- 
sinet. 

Chicago licked the 
disease first, a full 
ten years in advance 
of other cities. In 
1937, after an out- 
break which killed 
sixteen babies, Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
the health commissioner, got tough. He 
ordered a sweeping revision of his city’s 
sanitary code and told his hospital in- 
spectors to crack down hard on violators. 
Almost immediately Chicago saw results. 
Although individual infants have died from 
diarrhea, because no one as yet knows how 
to stop the first case, Chicago has had no 








epidemic of infant diarrhea for the past | 


thirteen years. 

Since then other groups have jumped in to 
lick the epidemics. The Children’s Bureau 
in 1943 issued a pamphlet laying down 
standards for a newborn hospital nursery. 
The American Academy of Pediatrics pre- 
pared another manual of standards and or- 
ganized local committees to investigate hos- 
pitals and work for high standards. New 
York revised its sanitary code and, in the 
two years since, no babies have died in an 
epidemic of diarrhea. Since 1946 over a thou- 
sand new hospitals have been built, partly 
with Federal funds that stipulated the very 
highest standards. For the first time, in the 
last five years, every state has some form of 
hospital licensing. 

Changes in the care of newborn babies 
have also been brought about. You may be 
surprised to find that your hospital, if it is 
really top-notch, does not give your baby a 
bath, does not weigh him daily after the first 
few days, and takes his temperature once 
daily instead of every six hours. This leaves 














New ‘Shine meter’ tests prove 


BRILLO 


gives 


TWICE:/.SHINE 
uHALFTIME! 


A sturdy Brillo pad-with-soap 
makes dingy pans sparkle! Out- 





shines all cleansers tested! 
No soaking. No scraping! 
A square Brillo metal-fiber pad 
polishes off gummy scorch—quick! 
Brillo’s jeweler’s polish makes 
aluminums shine! Brillo every day 
keeps your whole kitchen spotless. 






Brillo now lasts longer! 


More Shines 
in Every Pad ! 


PT rc 
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Shines Aluminum Fast 






RED box—soap-filled pads 
GREEN box—pads plus cake soap 
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more time for individualized care to prevent 
infection. 

You may be even more surprised, if you 
are not nursing; to find that baby and his 
bottle are brought to you for feedings every 
four hours, instead of the baby’s being fed in 
the nursery. With our present shortage of 
nurses, individual feeding of every infant is 
impossible in many hospitals. 

Rooming in, the system whereby. a mother 
and infant are kept together during their 
hospital stay, is growing in favor as a means 
of cutting down epidemics. Duke Hospital in 
Durham, North Carolina, began this over 
three years ago and, out of 1700 babies, only 
four have had infections sufficiently severe to 
require removal to an isolation nursery, and 
only one has had diarrhea. 

All these steps are helpful, of course, but 
they by no means remove all possible danger. 
If you are about to have a baby, you would 
do well to ask several pertinent questions: 

Are there specially trained doctors, an 
obstetrician, and a pediatrician preferably, 
in charge of the maternity division, and 
available for consultation if needed? 

Are there facilities for separating sick 
from well infants? Is there also a suspect 
nursery to which a baby can be removed if 
he shows signs of illness? 

Is the formula prepared in a separate 
room, apart from the kitchen? Are there 
facilities for sterilizing bottles in a modern 
way, and a specialist to supervise their 
preparation? 

Is there a place in the nursery for proper 
hand washing, with plenty of soap and. hot 
water ? 

Is there a trained nursing supervisor who 
can teach other personnel how to care for 
babies, who has the authority to remove an 
ill baby without wasting time in red tape? 

Having made sure of your hospital, you 
can protect yourself by obeying its rules. 
You're only hurting yourself and your baby 
if you try to sneak in an extra visitor or sug- 
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gest that a friend remain behind fe 
when the baby is brought in for nur 

Hospital administrators complat 
“country-club”’ atmosphere many 
expect of their maternity hospital 
who sit on beds, throw their coats 
chairs, and leave shortly before # 
brought out.from the nursery are 
contact which may be one facté 
spread of disease. 

If friends with a cold or diarrhe 
visit you, tell them bluntly they 
welcome. More important, report 
doctor any illness or diarrhea you 
suffered in the week or so prior 
delivery. Babies can be infected 
mothers during the trip through} 
canal. If the hospital knows of ye 
you will be delivered in an isolat 
and your baby separated from ot 
to prevent any infection from spre 

To protect your baby, you mus 
alert for symptoms of diarrhea ¢ 
first week the infant ishome. Delayin 
and treating this disease may me 
infant’s life. If he has four or me 
stools in a day, especially if they a 
sive or leave a watery ring on thed 
he fails to gain or starts losing weigh 
drowsy, hard to waken, refuses food, 
doctor at once. Do not worry, hoy 
a breast-fed baby with no other sig 
ness has more than four stools a da 

Far better than treatment is prey 
As Mrs. Public, your voice raise¢ 
abuses where they still exist in hospi 
series will carry heavy weight. Rei 
too, that hospitals do not deliberate! 
ace the infants entrusted to them. 7 
ditions revealed here have been due 
of funds, lack of trained personnel, | 
aries, outmoded buildings, ignorance 
you can help better such conditions, } 
have struck a blow in defense of your 
The demand for action should not ai 
not wait on tragedy. j 












Other Views. Prices and Sizes of Vogue Patterns 
on Pages 50 and 51 


Vogue Design No. 7394. ‘““Easy-to-Make”’ blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 50e. 
Vogue Design No. 7333. Skirt; 24 to 30 inches waist measurement. 40e. 


Vogue Design No. 7476. ‘“‘Easy-to-Make” one-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 
to 38. 50c. 


Vogue Design No. 7285. One-piece dress and dickey; 12 to 18, 30 to— 
36. 60c. 


Vogue Design No. 7441. ‘‘Easy-to-Make” one-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 
to 38. 50c. 


Vogue Design No. 6999. ‘‘Easy-to-Make”’ jacket; 10 to 18, 28 to 36. 50c. 
Vogue Design No. 7198. Blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 50c. 
Vogue Design No. 6994. 


Vogue Junior Design No. 3425. One-piece dress; 11 to 17, 30% to 34 
75c. 
Vogue Design No. 7478. One-piece dress and dickey; 12 to 20, 30 to 


STOP, | KNOW You! 


Do you, Billy? 


YOU'RE THE “VOICE WITH A SMILE”! 


Skirt; 24 to 30 inches waist measurement. 50e. 
You're right—I’m your telephone operator. But there’s 


more to my job than just a cheerful voice. I’m here to help 
get things done. And when there’s an emergency, I’m a 


ready and sympathetic friend. 





AND POLITE, TOO! 


Of course, courtesy is an important part of telephone 
service. But don’t forget—most people are courteous, too. 
That helps a lot. Everybody gets better service when 


there’s co-operation all along the line! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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or teeth that 
sparkle bright. . . 















be the answer 


is IPANA! 









IT’S TRUE—a sparkling, successful smile de- 
pends on a healthy mouth—and here’s how 
cleaning teeth with Ipana helps keep your 
whole mouth healthy! 

1. TEETH. Brush all tooth surfaces thorough- 
ly with Ipana. To reduce tooth decay effec- 
tively, no other tooth paste—ammoniated or 


regular—has been proved better than Ipana. 


2. GUMS. Brush teeth from gum margins 


towards biting edges. Ipana’s active cleans- 


For Sparkling 
popularity... 
the answer 


is IPANA! 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 


ing foam helps remove irritating debris and 
sott calculus from gum margins—where they 
can lead to gum irritation and disease. 


3. BREATH. Brushing with Ipana sweetens 
breath instantly—and Ipana’s brisk, invigor- 
ating flavor makes your mouth feel wonder- 


fully fresh. 


Yes, cleansing with Ipana helps keep your 
whole mouth a-sparkle with health — get 
Ipana today! 






















For breath that’s 
Sparkling fresh... 
the answer 


is IPANA! 
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<p — Parkay Margarine is a | 
py . pertectly detivowe spread! 


This is the good and simple reason why so many of your neigh- 
bors serve Parkay at every meal. They have discovered that 
Kraft’s long experience in making fine food products has 

' created a margarine that is unsurpassed for freshness . . . unex- 
celled for flavor. Be sure Parkay is on your market list next time 


you go shopping. ; 






You can buy Yellow Parkay, each quarter wrapped in ‘‘Flavor-Saver” aluminum foil, in 
all markets where state laws permit the sale of colored margarine. In other markets, Parkay |g 
is packaged in special Color-Kwik bag or with coloring enclosed in separate envelope. 


Laugh with “The Great Gildersleeve” every Wednesday evening —NBC 
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Ideas of what 
makes “‘the full life” 
vary, but if you were 
to ask Grace Boyn- 
TON, who has cer- 
tainly-lived one, she 
would tell you about 
her New England 
ancestry, her home 
in Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, where she 
was born and now lives, and her years 
of travel, study and teaching in China— 
and fail to mention her own gentle, 
indomitable spirit which makes all the 
difference. Readers will learn of that 
between the lines of her novel, The 
River Garden of Pure Repose (Page 
38). In 1919 she sailed for China, under 


Grace Boynton 


the missionary or- 
ganization of Congre- 
gational Churches, 
and taught in Yen- 
ching University in 
Peking for thirty 
years. For twenty 
years her hobby has 


Chinese gardens—a 
little-known and 
fast-vanishing branch of Chinese 
art. ¢ Jean Topp FREEMAN says her 
story, The Green Scarf (Page 40), is 
“fiction based on fact—it changed from 
a basic experience in the writing 
process.” Jean was graduated from 
Mount Holyoke this year. Other than 
writing, her interests are dancing 
(ballet) and riding—especially her own 
colt, Tennessee Tango. Her home is 
in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. « The 
JourNAL presents Laura Winston, who 
knows about love. 
“Tm_ twenty-three,” 
she tells us, “born 
in Auburn, New 
York. I am the prod- 
uct of many Wood 
Hollow Halls, and 
my love life during 
these formative years 
consisted of a_half- 
dozen Clarence Rass- 
mussens. The only 
flaw was that I adored all six of them. 
Their letters, complete with ‘ha-ha’s, 
thrilled me. (See Devotedly, Patrick 
Henry Casebolt, Page 46.) I’ve always 


I Jean Freeman 











Laura Winston 


wanted to wriie and [ began at the age 
of thirteen, submitting stories to maga- 
zines under my brother’s name. He was 
a football player and I thought his name 
would carry more weight than mine.” 


an appointment of 


been the study of 


Pt ae a 
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GET A NEW SINGER SEWING MACHINE 















e@ Discover how easy it is to make pretty clothes at e@ Choose your favorite style—traditional or mod- 
half of store prices with one of the new SINGER* ern, cabinet or portable. Every SINGER is built to 
Sewing Machines. Finest machines of 100 years! New last a lifetime. Service available from any SINGER 


; \\ 


XLS 


models sew forward and back, even baste over pins. SEWING CENTER. Above: Queen Anne model. 





e You get a sewing course under an expert instructor 
when you buy a new SINGER. Also: basic set of at- 
tachments. And many others are available for every 
detail from appliqués to zippers. 


These back-to-school sister outfits—pretty, 
practical little jumpers and blouses — are made 
from Simplicity Patterns 3649 and 3647. 





@ Just-the-right notions—everything you need at 
your SINGER SEWING CENTER. Everything from 
pinking shears to braid. And SINGER will make but- 
tonholes, cover buttons, make belts at tiny prices. 


Choose yours Today! Prices flom 48. we 


MINIMUM DOWN PAYMENT BUDGET TERMS LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


YOURS with every new SINGER 








e Course in home sewing. A series of lessons un- 

der expert SINGER instructors at your local 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION, SINGER sells and services its Sew- SCE 
ing Machines, Vacuum Cleaners and other products only 
through SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified by the Red 
“S” Trade Mark and “SINGER SEWING CENTER” on the 
window, and never through department stores, dealers, or 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Le Pu THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 
The SINGER SEWING CENTER above is at 1010 ’ ( < 


Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. More than “ine SS 100:h anNiveRSaRY 
: 100th ANNIVERSA 


under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. *A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U.S.A., 1951, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, All rights reserved for all countries. 


e Basic set of SINGER* Attachments, including 
hemmer, gatherer, rufHler. 


e SINGER Warranty of manufacturing perfection. 









a thousand others from coast to coast. For ad- 


dress nearest you, see classified phone book 
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Oak Hill, Ohio 
| Dear Editors: Thank you for printing a 
Jow America Lives article about a mother 
vyho does more yelling and spanking than 
do. I’ve just read about Algy Peterson, 
‘nd she has my sympathy completely. I 
iave four children and not as many house- 
seeping conveniences as she has. Like 
‘Algy, I wait until after the children’s bed- 
ime to give a sigh and relax. 

» Sincerely yours, 
MRS. ART CRUSAN 


i . . 
> Most popular How America Lives 


| tories are, invariably, those about wives 
ip to their eyes in trouble. Is this because 
omen love soap opera? Or do women 
ove soap opera because it’s so much like 


ife? ED. 






























Kiss in Time 

Los Angeles, California 
Dear Editors: Love makes a big differ- 
j}nce with all children, and making a child 
stay in a room seems a poor way of ex- 
ressing it. Sitting for just ten minutes 
eading to a child or building a house or 
aking a scrapbook would save Algy 
Peterson a lot of grief. Sincerely, 
(Name withheld by request.) 


In for a penny, in for a pound, It’s 
‘ove that makes the world go round. ED. 


emocracy Begins at Home 


Following is a condensation of a letter 
which appeared in the bulletin of the 
Madeira School Alumnae Association. 
The Madeira School, Falls Church, Vir- 
sinia, is a school for girls, generally 
hought to be “sheltered” from the mun- 
ane facts of homemaking and the harsh 
facts of war. Miss Madeira, the school’s 
unusually sagacious head, gives instead 
some blunt but sound advice. ED. 


Dear Girls: In Communism we have a 
totalitarian form of government; in a 
‘lemocratic society we have a freedom of 
hoice. When we chose a democratic way 
of life to live under, we chose the most 
ifficult form that has ever yet been in- 
vented. The opposite side of a democratic 
society is responsibility. Unless a very 
large majority of the people in a demo- 
cratic society take an active and vigorous 
part in the life of that society, it will not 
function properly and it will not last. Its 
success depends upon how many care. 

In the last Federal election only 51 per 
cent of the possible voters went to the 
polls. That meant that 49 per cent were in- 
different and stayed at home. This is a 
pretty dreadful story. In 1800, when there 
Was not a paved road in the whole coun- 
try, 80 per cent of the voters went to the 
polls. Our early passion for our country 
seems to have grown cold. 

Now we have the possibility of another 
great war on our hands. Ii war should 
come, we shall be devastated. No one will 
be either safe or secure. We must be pre- 
pared to find a way to live in serenity, if 
not in safety. So I am urging you all to 
have gardens: to work in them with your 
own hands, to grow the food you will eat; 
then to become excellent cooks and have 
what I like to call deep family life. By deep 
family life, I mean enjoying one another by 
reading aloud as a family; playing games 
together; hearing good music every day, 
and bringing in friends. Family life is the 
richest thing in this world. 















Ot Keaers 
WIC us 


I am one who believes that we shall not 
have a World War, either now or in the 
future. Perhaps it is fortunate for us that 
we have the atom bomb, for it may be- 
come a deterrent to war. We have a choice 
between the atom bomb and trying to 
find a way to get on with people all over 
the world. I feel bound to say that it is 
harder to find a way to get on with people 
than it is to use the atom bomb. We must 
demonstrate a democratic society on a 
finer scale than we have ever done. We 
must gird our loins for greater strength of 
living than we have ever done before. Un- 
less a very large per cent of the educated 
and intelligent people in the country take 
a part in its life, we shall not survive. 

LUCY MADEIRA WING 


Happy Work 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Dear Editors: Your How America Lives 
is so interesting and enjoyable that I won- 
der who gets the greatest thrill out of it— 
the photographer, the writer, the editors of 
the JOURNAL, the people who read the 
magazine, or the people about whom the 
article is written? Sincerely, 
MRS. EMIL KUBIN 


e@ Our feeling is that everybody has more 


fun than the stay-at-home editors, but 


even that is a pleasure. ED. 





Shapely Armiul 
Brooklyn, New York 
Dear Editors: When you see my baby’s 
picture, I just know you'll want to further 
adorn your magazine with it. She's 2 years 





‘nia alli ro 9 


am 


The smaller doll is probably a boy. 


old and 35 inches tall. She weighs 38 
pounds, which makes her a shapely arm 
ful, as you can see. 

Yours very truly, 


MRS. I. CRACCHIOLA 


Lackadaisical Lovers 
Rome, Ilaly 
Dear Editors: Is it true that the Amer- 
ican man considers love and love-making 
a secondary thing to be taken in doses, 
coolly, like pills prescribed by the doctor ? 
No wonder, then, that the American 
woman becomes irked and authoritative. 
She, perhaps subconsciously, is only giv- 
ing vent to frustrated feelings. It’s logical 
that she should find other ways to channel 
her affection and love when the man, more 


ay a eee oe: 















Now’... 
wear your 
oveliest washables 
as often 
as you like! 


New AVORY EFETARES 


keeps lovely clothes lovely far longer 


Give yourself a lift in your leisure hours... 
dress your prettiest while you relax! Why 
shouldn’t you? New Ivory Flakes will keep 
your precious “ 
kling bright, washing after washing. 


at home” washables spar- 


You see, new Ivory Flakes has ‘Radiant 
Action” —an entirely new kind of beauty 















protection for fine washables. So when 
you change to gentle care with pure, mild 
Ivory Flakes, your nice washables will keep 
their radiant, brand-new beauty through 
more wearings and washings than you ever 


thought was possible! 


Why take chances? You know your fine 
washables are safe in Ivory Flakes! It’s the 
soap millions of mothers use for baby’s 
clothes, when only the mildest soap will 
do. It’s the only flake form of baby’s pure, 
mild Ivory Soap. So kind to hands in the 
dishpan, too. Get a box today! 


Longer wear for nylons! 
Change to gentle care and use pure, 


mild Ivory Flakes. Then you'll keep 


stocking colors fresh up to twice as long ! 


If its lovely to wear... 
its worth Ivory Flakes care 


QO 4%o0% Pure! 
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as Expertly as the 
Worlds Finest ets! 


© 





Yes, it’s fun to keep house the Presto way! 

Deep-fried foods, the kind usually served only in the 
world’s finest restaurants, can now be made right in 
your own kitchen . . . easily, quickly, economically, 
with the amazing new Presto Automatic Dixiz-FRYER! 

How the family will go for these golden-brown, 
crispy, full-flavored deep-fried taste-thrillers! Whether 
it’s chicken or doughnuts, steaks or shrimp, fish or 
fritters, onions or okra, croquettes or canapes, potatoes 
or hush-puppies, Presto deep-fried delicacies always 
have that ‘‘French chef” appeal! 

Exclusive, exact, PREsTO automatic temperature control 
prevents soggy, grease-soaked foods, and over-heating 
of shortening. And, you can use the same shortening, 
over and over again, without transfer of food flavors! 
For best results in preparing deep-fried foods every 
time, use a Presto Automatic Dix1z-FRYER! 


Get your PRESTO DIXIE-FRYER wherever quality 
electrical housewares are available. 





—— 
wait 


FLO-RITE DRAIN SPOUT .. . For 
extra convenience and safety in 
removing shortening . . . makes 
cleaning and storing of shorten- 
ing for repeated use a fast, 
simple process. 





CAST-IN LONG LIFE HEATING 
ELEMENT . . . Sealed type heat- 
ing unit in sides, leaves a cool 
well below heating unit... pre- 
vents burning of collected food 
particles. 1350 watts AC only. 
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AUTOMATIC 


mUMT ORB REUKD 
Kor * Woy 
* Guaranteed by @ 


Good Housekeeping 
“ny “ 


\ 
CPAS apyenristo WHS 


DOUBLE ORDINARY SIZE 





7” JUMBO FRY-BASKET (9 x 9 x 412 


inches) provides greater frying 
capacity. Enables you to deep- 
fry as little as you want or as 
much as you need for average 
family servings ALL AT ONCE. 





AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL KNOB. . . Once set, 
this highly accurate thermostat 
automatically maintains proper 
heat for best frying results. 200- 
400 degree range for frying 
all foods. 





~~ 
GIVEN. . . Included, at no exira 
cost with every PRESTO DIXIE- 
FRYER, a beautifully illustrated 
40-page instruction-recipe book 
on deep-frying of all foods... 
more than 100 individual recipes. 


Give ELECTRICAL HOUSEWARES ... First Choice for Every Gift Occasion 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wisconsin ©1951 n.p.c. co. 





Made by the Makers of World Famous PRESTO COOKERS and PRESTO VAPOR-STEAM IRONS! 


frequently than not, is not receptive to 
those things. 

It takes more than a mirror to under- 
stand women—American women in par- 
ticular. I have mét American women be- 
hind the front lines, in offices, in hospitals 
and in social work, and I can truthfully 
say that I admired their way of thinking 
and seeing things. I admired their morale, 
their work and, above all, their frankness, 
which no European-born-and-bred woman 
has. Cordially, 

PAOLO SUMAN, 
Conte Di Cesana 
© It is our considered belief that Amer- 
ican women are wonderful—but we re- 
serve the right to believe that many are 
more wonderful than others. ED. 


Blood Bank Pays Dividend 


Dem Haag, Netherlands 
Dear Editors: Miss Hickey’s feature on 
the Red Cross bloodmobile has reminded 
me to count my blessings especially fer- 
vently again today. Last spring I flew 
home to have our long-desired second 
child. “‘Home”’ is an Illinois community 
in the area served by the St. Louis blood 
center. The eight pints of blood I received 
undoubtedly saved my life and my child's. 
The blood bank made it possible for me 
to have as much blood as I needed as soon 
as I needed it. And though one doesn*t 
count cost where life is concerned, it was 
wonderful to know there were no profes- 
sional donors to pay. Sincerely, 
JAYNE S. MILLER 


@ Anyone who has not, at some time, 
donated blood—unless medical reasons 
prohibit—is a stinker, a no-good, and 
ought to be run out of town on a rail! 
What we mean is that such a person cer- 
tainly isn’t doing his part. ED. 


Are Divorcees Glamorous ? 


Hackensack, New Jersey 
Dear Editors: One of the things that 
have often puzzled me is where authors get 
their models for divorcees. In the ten 
years since my own divorce I have, 
through my work, become acquainted 
with well over 100 divorcees—in the Mid- 
west, California and Washington, D. C.., 
as well as metropolitan New York—and 
only one of them in the least resembles the 
brittle, irresponsible creatures that wom- 
en’s magazines are so fond of portraying. 
Most divorcees I know are hard-working 
women, too busy trying to be both mother 
and father to their youngsters—too ex- 
hausted from bringing home the bacon 
and cooking it too—to be even as sociable 
as the married women who are their neigh- 
bors. The average divorcee is not partic- 
ularly glamorous, and I would like just 
once to see a writer dramatize the hundreds 
who are uncomplainingly and coura- 
geously paying with their mature vears 
of life for a mistake in judgment (of one 
kind or another) of their youth. 
Sincerely, 
BARBARA WHITMORE HENRY 


e Glamorous or not, sociable or not, the 
facts are that chances for remarriage for 
the divorced are, age for age, greater than 
for the widowed and even greater than for 
the girl who has never married. For the 
divorcee of age 30, the chances of eventual 
remarriage are 94 in 100. This is more 
than 50 per cent greater than the chances 
for the widow of the same age, which are 
60 in 100, and almost double the chances 
of eventual marriage for a spinster of age 
30 (48 in 100). ED. 


What Christian Science Really Is 


Boston, Massachusetts 

Dear Friends: We are reluctant to write 
to you with regard to Mother is a Schiz, 
by Rita Eng, in the May issue of the 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, because we are 
well aware of, and respect, a writer’s right 
to interpret life as he sees it. On the other 
hand, we feel sincerely that the reference 
to Christian Science gave an unnecessarily 
misleading picture of what Christian 
Science really is. 

“When the crisis had passed, Beth said, 
‘Polly, what good does your training do 
you if you can’t apply the concepts to 
yourself ? Now just lie there and tell your- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Avoid sogey cr 
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this easy way \, 
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—a pie-baking hint from 
MARIE GIFFORD, 
Armour’s famous home 
economist 
















To keep the crust from soaking u ni a 
ture in pumpkin or custard pies, sprela 
little beaten egg over the unbaked cist 
with a pastry brush or the back of sp) 
You can do this economically becise 
you'll later use the rest of the beaten eg to 
make the filling. Place crust in refrig) 


tor to let egg dry before adding the fil) 








And for crusts that are always d 
ciously flaky and tender, use Ameri) 
perfect pie lard! It’s Armour Star Ld7¢ 
—the lard of pie-baking champions! 
time you visit your grocer’s, take he 
one of the handy, self-measuring cart’ 
of Armour Star Lard. And be sure to § 
Marie Gifford’s famous 5-minute pie er 
recipe that’s printed on it. With this ez 
can’t-fail recipe you mix all ingredie 
at room temperature. Armour Star Lid). 
makes wonderfully light and tender } 
cuits — makes all your fried foods m: 
digestible, too ! 


' 


Got a pie-baking question? Just wr 
to Marie Gifford, Dept. 462, Box 20 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illine 
She will help you with any pie-baki 
problem you may have. Write to Ma 
Gifford, too, for an interesting free book 
of her favorite baking recipes. 


i 






Lard 


—the new-type lard that stays fre. 
without refrigeration. Remembé 
lard saves you money, too! — 
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~The house with a Youngstown Kitchen 





The minute your Youngstown Kitchen is in- 
stalled you'll set a higher value on your house 

.and so will somebody who would like to 
own it. And this is lasting value, because a 
Youngstown Kitchen is of sturdy, die-made 
steel that stays lovely. So start enjoying 
happier kitchen living now ... and increase the 
value of your home investment at the same 
time. No home improvement could give you 
greater pleasure! 


Imagine the kind of kitchen you’ve always 
wanted .. . with just-right storage space and 
work areas ... with garbage completely elimi- 
nated . . . with such work-saving marvels as 
the new Youngstown Kitchens Jet-Tower Dish- 
washer that completely modernizes dishwash- 
ing! This brighter, easier living can be yours 
because Youngstown Kitchens gleaming, white- 
enameled steel units are designed to give you 
a luxury kitchen at piggy-bank prices. 


i, 
OUnGHOUN lh ens 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION * WARREN, OHIO 
Youngstown Kitchens are sold throughout the World 


Call Western Union, Operator 25, and without charge get the name of a nearby dealer. 


i¢ worth more! 


8 easy ways to buy! Did you know that 
there are eight ways to buy a Youngstown 
Kitchen today? Send the coupon for Youngs- 
town Kitchens’ famous “Ideas and Decora- 
tion” booklet and the new booklet that tells 
about these purchase plans. You'll find it 
much easier than you’d thought to have the 
world’s most famous kitchen. 





Let your factory-trained Youngstown Kitchen 
dealer show you your dream kitchen in perfect ME Hany, 
miniature and how to save on installation. If - 
building, specify a Youngstown Kitchen—you'll 
save! 

















i | 
| 
| Youngstown Kitchens | 
| Mullins Manufacturing Corporation | 
| Dept. L-951, Warren, Ohio | 
I A 
| Please send me your “Kitchen Ideas and Decoration” booklet plus “8 Ways’ booklet. 
| enclose 10c in cash (no stamps, please) to cover cost of mailing. 
| | plan to build | plan to remodel { | ' 
| ie 
| NAME (Please print) | 
Scsssdlt oe ee 
| ADDRESS | 
| | 
| CITY Pe aia ZONE | 
| ] 
| 2 ESI eA Saeae j 
| COUNTY STATE i 
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Sparks your hair with 
brighter, richer color»; 






hair gleams 
with bright gold 
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hair dances 
with dark fire 
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Vile 


SA hair shines 
Guy Whitt with silver 


Not a tint! Not a dye! But a super cleansing shampoo 
that makes even dull-looking hair sing with brighter color 


A DAZZLING LIFT! New lanolin-enriched 
Shasta Cream Shampoo glorifies your 
natural hair color. It does not add arti- 
ficial color to your hair, but gives your 


own true color a dazzling lift. 


“SUPER” CLEANS HAIR! New Shasta con- 
tains an amazing sparkle-giving cleanser 
that “super” cleans your hair. This super 
cleansing action is the secret of the shin- 
ing, sparkling color after your Shasta 
shampoo. For Shasta leaves each strand 
so radiantly clean the natural color spar- 
kles like sunshine streaming through a 


clean W indow pane. 


SHASTA IS SAFE! Yet for all its color- 
sparkling magic, Shasta is safe. Lathers 


out color-dulling grime. Leaves in pre- 


NEW COLOR-SPARKING 


cious natural oils your hair needs to be 
soft, healthy, glamorous. 

MAKE THIS CONVINCING TEST TODAY 
BEFORE SHAMPOOING, snip off a lock of 


hair. Put this lock aside while you shampoo 
the rest of your hair with new Shasta. 


AFTER SHAMPOOING, when hair is dry, 
compare the unwashed lock with your soft 
and radiant Shasta-washed hair. If not 
convinced that new Shasta sparks your 
hair with brighter, 
richer color, return 
the jar to Procter & 
Gamble and get your 
money back in full. 


Big economy jar §9¢ 


4 full ounces 


also 57¢...... 29¢ 






“SUPER CLEANS SAFELY 


DOES NOT ROB HAIR OF NATURAL OILS 





(Continued from Page 6) 
self over and over, ‘I’m not sick, I’m 
scared, I’m not sick, I’m scared.’ 

“*That’s Christian Science.’”’ 

Just for the records Christian Science 
neither ignores sickness nor does it con- 
sist merely of trying to tell oneself that 
one isn't sick. It does heal sickness 
through correcting false concepts in 
human thought and bringing to light 
man’s real nature as a child of God. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE CHANNING, 
Manager, Committees on Publication 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist 


The Trouble With Parents 


Boulder, Colorado 

Dear, Editors: Mothers and fathers are 
quite a problem sometimes. But other 
times they are quite useful things, as 
when you get very sick or have big prob- 
lems to decide. 

Parents are always bothering. If you 
want to go out, you have to stay in. If 
you want to stay in, you have to go out. 
Another thing is that they talk too long. 
We want to ask something, but we know 
it is rude to butt in, so we just have to 
wait our turn. 

Parents are always disturbing children 
from their play to do something. Another 
thing, they give out free spankings, and 
that makes me mad. 

Sometimes, us children run into diffi- 
culties, then my parents blame me for 
things whether it is my fault or not. But 
I can see their point of view, for I’m the 
oldest of our five kids, so I have most re- 
sponsibility, but I also have the most al- 
lowance and privileges and things like 
that. Yours truly, 

CONNIE PEPER 
Age 10 


@ No comment. ED. 


When the Past was Still Future 


Oakland, California 

Dear Sir: According to 50 Years Ago in 
the Journal, in 1901, there were no electric 
refrigerators, irons or phonographs. No 
electric irons? I doubt. In the winter of 
1887-1888, an egg was fried for me on an 
electric plate. No electric phonographs? 
Possibly correct, but very improbable. In 
the summer of 1878, at Marietta, Ohio, I 
talked into one of the first three phono- 
graphs made by Edison, and heard my 
speech repeated. It does not seem likely 
that the phonograph waited 23 years for 
electric power when electric streetcars 
were operating in the 1880’s. I have before 
now encountered young folk to whom 50 
years ago seemed like the prehistoric past. 
I distinctly remember Grant’s first presi- 
dential campaign in 1868. Yours truly, 
LINCOLN DARROW 


@ One of the hardest things for people to 
believe is that people 50 years ago lived 
and loved—and called each other harsh 
names—very much as people do now. 
This despite the fact that everyone knows 
that, in half a century, we—you and I— 
are all going to be those queer old people 
who lived 50 years ago. Imagine! ED. 


On the Ball 

The Duke's Cottage, 
Rudgwick, England 
Dear Bruce and Beatrice: This is the 
season of fairs, when every village green 
suddenly sprouts a roundabout (or car- 
rousel), swing boats, and a terrible thing 
called a jungle ride, on which you tear 
round an undulating course on a crocodile 
or tiger which emits fearful wailing bel- 
lows. There are rifle ranges and hoop-la 
stalls (the prizes are no longer what they 
once were) and a thing where you throw 
tennis balls and knock things down and 
then they are yours. This particular stall 
recalls poignantly to me a day when my 
children were small, and I took . them to 
the fair, and Jock anchored at this par- 
ticular stall. He was rather good with a 
ball. After he had won the best box of 
chocolates, a bottle of eau de Cologne, 
quite a decent doll which he gave to Mary, 
and a safety razor which he said he would 
save up for the future, the stall keeper 
drew me aside and said savagely, ‘How 
much to take the little home!” 

Love to you all, 
DOROTHY BLACK 
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Skin beginning to look dry? 


after 25 
drying skin 


show! 


begins to 





ee NOTICEABLE the way skin often 
begins to look drier after 25. 

At about this age, the natural oil 
that keeps skin soft and fresh starts 
decreasing. 

You need a special replacer to offset 
this drying out. Use this special 
Pond’s lanolin-rich Dry Skin Cream. 

See below how this quick un-drier 
works to soften and repair common 
dry skin troubles. Begin to get this 
wonderful help—now! 


Little Dry-Skin Puckers under lip make 
your mouth look “‘set,”’ older. 


To Relax—Always at bedtime help 
supple this dry skin with softening 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream, smoothing in 
well from center of lip out and up to 
corners. This rich cream is homogenized 
to soak in better. Feel it begin to soften 
your dry skin right away. 


Tiny Dry Lines Etch In between your 
eyes, on forehead. 


To Smooth Down—Circle on plenty of 
Pond’s lanolin-rich Dry Skin Cream. 
Work it firmly up between your eyes— 
out over eyebrows to temples. Leave a 
little of this special-rich cream on over- 
night for extra softening help. 


start using Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
today. 

Rich in lanolin, it is homogenized 
and has a special softening emulsifier. 

At night: work this rich cream in 
generously. By day: use very lightly 
under make-up. Get your jar of Pond’s 
Dry Skin Cream right away! 98¢, 
55¢, 31¢, 15¢ (all plus tax). 

THe Lapy MAuREEN Cooper says: 
“Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is superbly 
rich—quite the nicest I’ve used.” 
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Waar A DAMNING thing to say 
about a pretty girl out to make the 
most of her holiday! Attracted by her 
good looks, men dated her once but 
never took her out a second time. 
And for a very good reason*. So, the 
vacation that could have been so gay 
and exciting, became a dull and dreary 
flop. And she, herself, was the last to 
Suspect why. 


How’s Your Breath Today? 


Unfortunately, you can be guilty of 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) without 
realizing it. Rather than guess about 
this condition or run a foolish risk, 
why not get into the habit of using 
Listerine Antiseptic? Rinse the mouth 
with it night and morning, and be- 
tween times before every date where 
you want to be at your best. It’s effi- 
cient! It’s refreshing! It’s delightful! 


To Be Extra-Careful 


Listerine Antiseptic is the extra-careful 
precaution because it freshens and 
sweetens the breath . . . wot for mere 
seconds or minutes . . . but for hours, 
usually, So, don’t trust makeshifts 
effective only momentarily . . . trust 
Listerine Antiseptic. It’s part of your 
passport to poptilarity. 

*Though sometimes systemic, most cases of 
halitosis are due to the bacterial fermentation 
of tiny food particles. Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts such oral fermentation, and 
overcomes the odors it causes. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Lovis, Mo. 


BEFORE ANY DATE... 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


... 8 Breath leking! 
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in Town - 
They Wear the cleanest oe nO 
3 Tide that does ti 


Junior 
“S Tide that keeps both P a pe 
"le ie | 
Looking mighty sti ck 
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CLEANER 
ie GETS CLOTHES 
oer Ty Sa 






CLEANER CLOTHES: When YOu rinse out a Tide Wash, you’ve 
got the Cleanest Clothes in town . . - Cleaner clothes than any 
other woman wil] set with any soap of any kind. And here’s 
why—Tide not only sets out the ordinary dirt, but removes 
dulling S0ap film, as Well. 

WH ITER, TOO: Tide has been tested time after time against 
all leading Washda Y Soaps, And —tests Made in hardest Water— 
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I Love You” 
A Lesson in Basic Semantics 


for a Beloved Daughter 


By CHARLES INGERMAN 


Much depends on whether the man who 
says, “I love you,” is married or single, es- 
pecially if he’s married and you’re single. 

In a canoe on a placid lake with the moon 
shining and music from a portable radio 
sweetening the night air, it may mean no 
more than: “We've escaped the old folks, 
baby. Give me a kiss.” 

It may mean: “Let's hit the trail for 
Gretna Green, darling,” or it may mean it’s 
time to hide your savings-bank passbook. 

It may mean: “I want you.” 

Some people think it sounds better in 
translation—lItalian, Swedish or Hungarian. 

Many an otherwise satisfactory husband 
has gone to his grave without warming his 
wife’s heart enough with these magic words. 

One observation is that women put more 
stock in it than do men. 

There’s a curious convention: some men 
think any philandering acceptable conduct 
as long as they say, “I love you,” to only 
one woman—or only one woman at a time. 

Many aman has come to his silver-wedding 
anniversary with only the foggiest idea of 
what the little woman means when she says 
it. Many a woman too. 

Tt may mean: “I’m glad I’m alive”; “I’m 
glad you're alive”; or even, “I’m glad we're 
alive.” 

It may mean, depending on the circum- 
stances and the tone of voice: “You're dead 
right”; “You're dead wrong’; or “You 
shouldn’t believe me under oath.” 

(Continued on Page 202) 





The Lesson of Korea 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


HE great experience of the twentieth century that requires di- 
gestion is that war no longer serves any ends—ideological, 
material or spiritual. 

It does not serve society, but destroys it; it does not serve the 
state, but absorbs it, along with the whole of human culture. It does 
not release the heroic virtues except in isolated instance, nor purify 
the human mind and heart, but brutalizes, and makes vicious and 
callous. 

This is, above all, what women must communicate to the world— 
and communicate it free of censorship or propaganda for official 
policies. 

The war in Korea will not have been fought in vain for those 
who will learn its lesson. On that Asian peninsula great powers have 
clashed. One may assume that neither side anticipated the extent 
or duration of the conflict. The surprise attack from the north, 
launched without warning or declaration of war, held every promise 
of immediate and definitive success. Political aspects were be- 
clouded by a war between two states, each of dubious legitimacy. 

Korea, under the remote suzerainty of China until, in the last 
century, it was conquered by Japan, had been “‘liberated” during 
World War IT by Russian and American troops. The two occupa- 
tion armies faced each other at an artificial dividing line—the 38th 
latitudinal parallel. At no time was Korean unity an issue, either 
between the great powers or the Koreans. Both North and South 
Korea desired unification. 

So in January, 1948, a commission was empowered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations to supervise election of an all- 
Korean national assembly. It was refused admission to North 
Korean territory. Instead, a communist government was set up 
there, and the formation of a “People’s Army” was announced. In 
May elections were held in South Korea, and the Republic of Korea 
proclaimed in that part of the country. Thus, two states came into 
being—each to some degree under the aegis of foreign armies of 


occupation. (Continued on Page 14) 
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Couldn’t you use extra working space on top of your stove? More 
room in your cupboards? Something to protect your china from 
hard knocks, ... or to help you with the dishes? —You’ll find them 
all right here on this page .. . and on the Rubbermaid counter in 
your favorite store. 


YOUR DISHES—DRAINED DRY IN A 
winK! Rubbermaid Deluxe 
Dish- Drying Combination 
features deluxe dish drainer 
with stand-up silver holder, 
extra-wide draining tray 
with room for pots and 
pans. Just stack your dishes, 
rinse with scalding water, 
and they’re dry in minutes! 


































YOUR CHINA — STORED 
SAFELY AND SMARTLY! 
Rubbermaid Plate 
Racks and Rubber- 
maid Cup and Saucer 
Racks save cup- 
board space, make 
dishes easy to get 
out and put away. 













YOUR SINK—PROTECTED AGAINST DISH 
BREAKAGE! Rubbermaid Sink Liner 
Mats cushion the bottom and sides 
of your sink bowls, protect surfaces, 
save dishes. Sink Divider Mat pads 
the danger spot between twin sinks, 
cuts down on dish breakage. 





YOUR STOVE — PADDED FOR ADDED WORK 
space! Rubbermaid Stove Top Pro- 
tector Mat keeps your stove surface 
free from scratches and chips, gives 
you an extra work surface. Ribbed 
for ventilation. Won’t soften, peel, 
or warp, no matter how hot the pans 
you set on it. 


You can see the complete Rubber- 
maid line wherever housewares are 
sold in the United States and Canada. 
Write for free folder showing the 
original, complete, home-tested line 
of rubber housewares. 


FOR LONG-LIFE RESISTANCE TO HEAT, SOAP, 
GREASE AND WEAR, ASK FOR GENUINE 


THE WOOSTER RUBBER COMPANY ® DEPT. L-30, WOOSTER, OHIO 
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YOUR SHELVES—CUSHIONED WITH cotor! Rubber- 
maid Shelf-Kushions are permanent rubber 
shelf liners that protect your dishes, quiet 
your cupboards, wipe clean with a damp 
cloth. Molded plate rail in rear holds stand- 
up dishes, raised ribbing keeps glassware 
from fogging. 























YOUR DUST PAN—STAYS PUT WITH 
No sTooPING! Rubbermaid 
Dust Pan grips the floor so 
securely that you don’thave | 
to stoop when you sweep. | 
Noiseless, can’t scratch OM 
floors or furniture. 
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R CONTROL Heet Tuning! Push- 
ns, colored from red to pink, 
you select quickly any of the 
ctric-heat intensities of each 
ce unit! 










OVENS are porcelain enam- 
have easily-cleaned rounded 
ts. Fog-free double windows 
models! 





1UM PORCELAIN resists acids 
tains. Lemon acid, for in- 
p, does not leave etched, dirt- 
ng marks! 
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GAS RANGES for you, from one of the 
world’s finest plants, by the makers of over 
2,000,000 highest-quality major home ap- 
pliances! 

Each of the 6 gracefully-styled models ts 
full of Murray improvements to make your 
cooking finer than ever... your range- 
cleaning easier than ever! One-piece tops 
eliminate seams! High broiler is more con- 
venient for you; truly smokeless! And every 
Murray range is all welded to give you 
many years of dependable performance. 


ELECTRIC RANGES combining all the de- 
lightful features you want for easier, better- 
controlled cooking! You'll enjoy the new, 
simple, color control heat tuning. the high- 
speed 7-heat surface units so quickly 
cleaned, the dependable Robertshaw auto- 
matic thermostats, the economy of full Fi- 
berglas insulation! 

Any one of the 7 beautiful new models 
you select will give you Jong years ot care- 
free, reliable service. 


2°70 Oe 1d. 


MmaURARAY 


The Murray Corporation of America, Home Appliance Division 
Dept. L-9, Scranton 2raP ce 


Name 


Address 


DON’T JUST TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT!... 


Let your own cooking show you... © 





Send details to help me plan my new Murray 
Kitchen, including Murray Cabinets and Sinks. 
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DEPENDABLE CONTROLS (Robert- 
shaw ) for excellent results every 
time! Interval Timer (audible) 
is built into accurate electric clock. 





HIGH BROILER (gas), swings out 
to you —extra-convenient, extra- 
large! Smokeless... fats can’t burn 


to cause offensive odors. 
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Get the iron that’s 


D> 





HIGH-SPEED HEAT WITH THE 
SPLIT-SECOND COMEBACK 

1000-watt element is 
cast into aluminum sole 
plate for instant, uni- 
form heat distribution; 
irons faster, irons better. 





THIS AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
MEANS WHAT IT SAYS 

Large dial shows the cor- 
rect heat for any fabric; 
Automatic Heat Control 
holds that heat; saves 
current; saves time. 





LIGHT, COMFORTABLE 
CAREFREE FOR KEEPS 


Weighs only 3 lbs.; saves 
you hundreds of pounds 
every year. 
Heat — not weight — 


of lifting 


does the work. 
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Give an Arvin! 


S “\ gol to be good! 






{yy ot 


DSJull years 


BY * 
Think of an iron so dependably 
built that it can be guaranteed 
—not for 90 days—not for a 
year—but for five full years! A 


beautiful iron — packed with 
easy-ironing, time-saving, 


work-saving features to add hours to your lei- 


sure! That’ 


s the Arvin automatic electric iron— 


built to bring new ease and comfort to you, every 
ironing day for years and years! See it at your 
dealer’s! Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, 
Indiana (Formerly Noblitt-Sparks In- ¢ | 995 
dustries, Inc.) Model 2100 illustrated: © “= 


Model 2200, Arvin Automatic Iron, $11.95; 


Model 23 


00, Arvin Dual Control Iron, $14.95. 


All Arvin Irons guaranteed five full years! 


(All 
Also makers 
Car Heate 





A FLAIR FOR FRILLS 
AND FANCY WORK 


Arvin’s tapered point 
and flared edge solve 
all problems of buttons, 
tucks, and pleats. 
Shaped to save work! 


prices subject to change without notice.) 
of Arvin Electric Housewares, TV, Radios, 
rs, Metal Furniture, and Ironing Tables. 


NEVER THE TWAIN 
SHALL PART! 


Arvin’s safety-locked 
cord is anchored for 
keeps, jerk-proof and se- 
cure. Unbreakable rub- 
ber plug for lenger life. 





(Continued from Page 11) 

For nearly two years there was an un- 
easy peace between the two states. The 
American and Russian forces departed, 
each leaving organized armies behind. The 
United States did not encourage the build- 
ing of formidable South Korean forces. 
They were hardly more than a frontier 
guard. But the North Korean People’s 
Army was trained as a strong offensive 
force. When it attacked in June, 1950, its 
successes were immediate. It was obvious 
that, without assistance, South Korea 
would easily be conquered and another 
state added to the already vast communist 
dominions whose guidance and direction 
are centered in Moscow. 

Something had to be done, assuming that 
the premises of the United Nations were 
worthy of support—and on those rested the 
whole of American policy. So troops were 
sent from Japan, followed by troops from 
the United States, and from other coun- 
tries. The battle was on. 

Seldom—as a London Times military 
correspondent put it a year later—‘‘has 
there been a war in which fortunes have 
swayed so frequently and so violently.”’ 
Yet a decision could not be reached within 
the confines of Korea on either side. 

This realization impelled the hearings in 
Congress: to extend or not to extend the 
war. The whole world was distressed. Out- 
side the United States, UN countries 
feared that a long, indecisive war might 
disastrously affect their fortunes. Realiza- 
tion was widespread that a war with China 
proper might continue forever, given equal 
will on both sides. The frightful destruc- 
tion wrought by the opposing armies upon 
Korea itself, the immense 
loss of civilian life, the 
millions of homeless ref- 
ugees appalled 
conscience. 

One could not say, in 
the grave words of Lin- 
coln’s Second Inaugural 
Address, ‘Both sides in- 
voke the same God,”’ for 
communists do not invoke God, but only 
the “inevitable historical process’’ and the 
dialectics of their materialist philosophy. 
Yet both sides do invoke the same ideals. 
Each—with whatever mental reserva- 
tions—proclaims the sovereign independ- 
ence of nations. Each has abjured, in the 
United Nations Charter, resort to force. 
Each declares itself to be “fighting for 
peace.” Eachchampions “democracy.” Each 
claims to protect the economically op- 
pressed. 

Each side is fearful of the future—and 
the Korean war cannot have encouraged 
the hopes of either for an easy victory in 
any general war, or, for that matter, of any 
victory at all. 


I po not assume for a moment that the 
lesson of Korea is lost on Russia. There are, 
to be sure, voices predicting that this year 
or next, when the Soviets have built up an 
atomic stockpile, they will launch satellite 
armies against Yugoslavia or Germany. 
There are even those who think that we 
should manage, somehow, to provoke an 
attack, wage a “preventive war” and “ get 
the dirty business over with.” 

I, for one, do not anticipate such action 
from the Soviets. Nor am I sure that, in the 
minds of Soviet leaders, there may not be 
dawning an inkling of forces at work in the 
universe, hitherto uncomprehended in their 
philosophy. I believe that Soviet leaders 
are genuinely afraid—however hateful and 
aggressive their words may continue to be. 
[t is difficult for a leadership trained for a 
generation in an idiom to speak in any 
other. Whatever advances may be under 
way in Soviet atomic science, they must 
know that advances here are even more 
rapid. 

On the credit side of the balance sheet in 
Korea must be put some elements of re- 
straint shown by both sides. Although 
there were public demands for the use of 
the atom bomb, it was not used. In this 
war there was no cry for ‘unconditional 


every & They that can give up es- 
sential liberty to obtain a 

little temporary safety deserve 

neither liberty nor safety. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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for victory,”’ awaken public response, |¢ 
from those who so enthusiastically 
tribute at his home-coming. Rather 
human heart responds, ‘‘There must b - 
substitute for war.” : 
The extent to which the Soviet Upp 
encouraged and aided the Red Chine js 
not exactly known. Yet there were ny 
signs from last spring onward that the 
sians, if they could achieve it withouthss 
of face, would like the war to end wi 
having to commit their own forces. hth 
sides, it was apparent, feared the extergy 
of the conflict. 


Ir Korea teaches, any lesson at all, jg 
that the days of decisive wars are overNy 
Russian in his senses can believe that/ay 
Eurasian land power, or combinatio 9 
them, could defeat the United States'qg 
North America, or win anything from /¢ 
a struggle. 

No American in his senses can bel yg 
that the United States could defeat} 
Soviet Union or the great land mas 
Eurasia, or win anything from sud ¢ 
struggle. 

And no one in his senses can beliey 
day that a people can be “liberated 
war fought on its soil. 

War, which is the art or scienc 
destroying the enemy, has, in fact, rea 
such perfection that it has become ut 
senseless, destroying not only the e 
but all alike. Even were decisive vic 
possible, it would offer the victor no 
but the intolerable burden of pouring 
wealth, work, labor and men, indefini 
to maintain its Py 
victory. 

The engines of mo 
war are even destro 
all previous concept 
military strategy— 
as the traditional o 
the necessity of b 
near ‘thesis 


assaulted directly from any other 7 
without intervening way stations. Arc 
to assume, then, that one or the othe 
the great powers will assault the ot 
for no conceivably desirable end? 

That is to assume that the world is r 
by maniacs. It is, in fact, ruled by lim 
and, for the most part, mediocre men, 
of them very much afraid. For their 
fulness, and even for their mediocrity 
should, perhaps, be thankful. Hitler, i 
way, was a genius, but his fate and the 
of his country recommend less genius 
more common sense. 

Thus the war in Korea, which threate 
to set off a world war, may more rea 
ably prove to be only a postwar convul 
following half a century of war, if its le: 
is fully grasped. 

However it ends—or may have ende 
we shall not have the peace that 
prophets have proclaimed in vain for tl 
sands of years. Neither side will } 
realized its hopes. The lion will not 
down with the lamb, nor a little child ! 
them, for such a peace would require a 
versal act of conversion and determina 
to do unto others as one would that ot 
should do unto oneself. 

But if a Cold War is turned into a C 
Peace, even on the restraining basis 
mutual fear, and precarious coexiste! 
that is a step forward. 

If gradually more and more people 
come aware that it is not the end 
justifies the means, but the means t 
always determine the end—that will t 
step forward. 

If, after a century and a half of ramp 
materialism, promoted not first by the F 
sians, but by the most advanced Wes 
peoples, there comes a new spiritual av 
ening; if once again large numbers of pe 
not only believe, but really know, t 
those who seek righteousness will achi 
adequate material rewards from natur 

(Continued on Page 215) 
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Aities are more play and less work 
with Samson folding furniture 


Sets up in a jiffy...No cloths to launder... Spills wipe right off! 


Parties practically give themselves with Samson. 
No cloths to launder, for Wright Tones 2re com- 
pany colors, and oh, what eye-appeal they have! 

Let drinks splash, olives drip...it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Spills wipe right off Vinyl Samsontex uphol- 
stery with a damp cloth. And once the meal is 
over, tables are cleared in a jiffy... ready for 
bridge or what have you! 





Samson folds faster and easier than your um- 
brella. Tables are strong enough to stand on; 
made with electrically welded, tubular steel 
frames and legs. Spring-cushion, posture-shaped 
chairs give honest-to-goodness comfort. Keep 
extras on hand for parties! You'll find Samson 
folding furniture on sale at your favorite depart- 
ment or furniture store. 


Deluxe Spring-cushion Folding Chair, $8.95 
Deluxe Folding Table, $13.95 

Deluxe Set; table and 4 chairs, $49.75 
Economy Set; 5 pieces (not shown), $34.75 





WRIGHT TONES, fhie most 
stunning colors ever seen on 
folding furniture. 










There’s a Samson institutional chair for every 


5 : - ; 3 If 1 
public seating need. For special quantity || 
prices, ask your local authorized Samson 






Contract Dealer. Or write Shwayder Bros. for 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Furniture Division, Detroit 29, Michigan. 
the name of the one nearest you. 


Also Makers of Samsonite Luggage, Luggage Division, Denver 9, Colo. 
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“(-ostoria 


CENTURY... 


: 
for you and yours 


FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY + + + MOUNDSVILLE «+ WEST VIRGINIA 





Century has the timeless beauty of fine 
things. Its American handmade, classic in 
conception and so inexpensively priced 
that you can give, or keep, as much as you 
like without pinching your holiday budget. 
Especially nice for brides who will cherish 
Century for every day . . . correct for any en- 
tertaining occasion. Especially nice for those 
who like simplicity for table settings . . . 
the simplicity of shining crystal edged with 
glistening dewdrops. Century is available 
in over 70 useful pieces. Open stock at 
the better stores everywhere . . . because 


Fostoria has a quality that everyone likes. 


FOSTORIA 
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“Keep tuned to this station for the lat- 
est information on traffic conditions.” 


[ler we Stuf 


By BERNARDINE KIELTY 


\N September 11, one hundred and 
one years ago, Jenny Lind’s first 
concert took place at the old Castle 
Garden in New York. The prices paid 
nowadays for theater tickets no doubt 
sound scandalous to out-of-towners 
(who actually are the ones that pay), 
but they are as nothing to what P. T. 
Barnum managed to get for Jenny’s 
concert. He’d given hera fine build-up. 
There were thousands of people down 
at the dock to greet her, torchlight 
processions, and so many serenades 
that she had to change her hotel. 
Tickets for the concert were auctioned 
off, and the first one sold for $225. A 
mere pittance. In Boston, the extray- 
agant city, the first sold for $625! 


And speaking of processions, the big 
traffic jams, in New York at least, are al- 
most always concerned with personalities. 
One day this summer traffic was held up 























for an hour and a half during rush hou 
because a man climbed to the highest towe 
on the Queensboro Bridge and threatene 
to jump! It took a priest and three police 
men to talk him out of it and finally t 
lure him down with the promise of a slea 
and a ticket for the ball game. The office 
who was most effective was the one w 
tried to reason with the would-be suicid 
on the fifleenth story of the Hotel Gotham 
few years back (see the movie, Fourtee 
Hours). 
e 


You don’t have insomnia becaus 
you are unhappy, says Dr. Marti 
Gumpert, in THE ANATOMY OF HAP 
PINESS. “An unhappy life situation 
which is well understood,” he says 
“does not usually interfere with sleep 
Sleep comes to the heavy heart as 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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IT’S NEW to put your wedding 
present sterling to work for a liv- 
ing...to make your cherished 
Gorham* Sterling tea tray the 
focal point of a casual Sunday 
night buffet. Fill your tray with 
fragrant brown bread, sharp 
cheese, cold meats and crown it 
with a relish-filled pineapple 
mounted on a sterling compote 
for an eye-filling, taste-tempting 
centerpiece you can eat. Ask your 
Gorham dealer for a free dia- 
gram for setting this table. 


It’s new to background your table 
with coral and brown and serve 
the hot dishes in earthenware 
casseroles. Your Gorham “Chan- 
tilly’* is the magic that pulls this 
whole scheme together. Chantilly 
is such a satisfying pattern...a 
beautiful blend of traditional ele- 
gance and modern adaptability. 
And so easy to own. A six-piece 
place-setting (knife, fork, tea- 
spoon, salad or pastry fork, soup 
spoon, and butter spreader ) costs 
only $29.75 (incl. Fed. Tax). 
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ity way to complete your Gorham set! Tell your Ask your Gorham dealer to show you Gorham‘ = e \| | as © 
Pads and family that you want Gorham Sterling as new exclusive one-piece sterling knife handle. 6 3 
i /ft on special occasions and don’t be shy about tell- Doesn’t dent if you accidentally drop it—no seams y 
im them your pattern choice. Sixteen timeless pat- to discolor—remains rattle-resistant. ¢ 5 


leis from $29.75 to $39.25 (incl. Fed. Tax). 
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Saucy peplum pajama 
twin. Elasticized 

wrists, ankles, 
waist. 2-piece. 
Approx. $3.75. 


Gown approx. $3.75. 
Smocked shoulders, 
Elasticized waist 

and wrist ruffles, 







ney Te & Hi, grade-schoolers! .. . 
pants which you can 


buy in a rainbow of 7 
colors. 2-16 yrs. 


ere comes dream-talk, college- 


Approx. 69¢ to 79¢. style! Ask for Carter’s gay gal-briggan 
LD gowns or pajamas. These soft-knit cottons 









x shut out cold ... hold in warmth. And, like 
Carter’s famous “Spanky”’ pants, they 
swish-wash . . . need no ironing. Coral, 


yellow, turquoise. Sizes 4-16 yrs. 






Right from birth, 
say, ‘’Carter’s, please” 
(Reading clockwise) 
Diapenda® shirt, Single or 
double-breasted. Birth to 

3 yrs., approx. 85¢ to 95¢. 


Jiffon— Nevabind* gowns. 
Open or closed backs. Birth 
to 1 yr., approx. $1.50. 
Tyke Tops and No-droop 
Tyke* pants. 1 to 8 yrs., 
approx. 85¢ a garment. 


At good stores everywhere. 





For store near you, write The William Carter Co., Needham Heights, Mass. 


(Continued from Page 16) 
salvation, as a vacation from reality. 
We find the deep and blessed freedom 
of sleep after difficult achievements, 
after victory over disease, after strokes 
of fate and loss; we also find it as an 
ingredient of happiness after the ulti- 
mate effort of making love. But inde- 
cision, anger and confusion, suspi- 
cion, secret and suppressed despair, 
hopeless frustration and hate, guilt 
and loneliness are the demons of our 
sleepless nights we have to exorcise.” 


Doctor Gumpert talks to the reader as a 
physician to his patient. He approaches 
the problem of individual happiness from 
the medical point of view in a sound, hon- 
est, sensible book. He is the author, you 
will remember, of YOU ARE YOUNGER 
THAN YOU THINK. 


Some time back this column won- 
dered aloud what happened to the 
sex-education program for parents 
in Bridgeport, which prompted Dr. 
Mary Steichen to write us about the 
experiment along the same lines in 
Great Neck, Long Island, New York. 
As school physician she initiated it, 
the Board of Education sponsored 


REPRINTED COURTESY OF 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 























“This concludes our study of 


that wonderful bird, the stork. 
... Are there any questions?” 


three talks, and various lay groups of 
the community, including the Catho- 
lic Church, co-operated. The lecturers 
were well-known educators, the hall 
was filled to capacity each time, and 
they hope to have a follow-up soon. 


Thomas B.Costain has now written 
the second book in his triumphal pag- 
eant of England, THE MAGNIFICENT 
CENTURY. This is history with a sparkle. 
In the first volume, THE CONQUERORS, 
we had England from the Norman con- 
quest, 1066, to Magna Charta —— 


William the Conqueror, 
Then William his son. 
Henry, Stephen and Henry 
And Richard and John. 


Now we have the thirteenth century, 
the building of the great cathedrals, the 
beginnings of Parliament, the great fig- 
ures—William Marshal, Roger Bacon, 
Simon de Montfort—the long reign of 
Henry III. 


This was Merrie England. In sum- 
mer the whole village kicked a ball or 
frisked around a Maypole. In winter 
they fastened the bones of animals to 
their feet and skated on frozen ponds. 
They played a game with a crooked 
stick in which they clouted a ball 
about a sheep field (no need for golf 
links). They bowled and shot the 
mighty longbow. 


Women were what really mattered. 
What with the men at their Crusades or 
at war in France, the women ran the 
households, took care of the finances, 
superintended the planting and harvest- 
ing of crops. In cities they kept shop, 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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= Jack and Jill are in love . .. wi 
Y dwards exciting back-to-scho 
Yj styles! Jack goes for that husk 
J just-like-big-brother's look... Jil 
for the pretty, trim styling. Mother 
Y loves them all, for she knows there's 
Y long wear and easy comfort built 
Y into every pair. And she kno 
} Edwards dealers fit them in a wa 
He her family doctor would approve. | 
} See them at fine shoe stores, coast 
} to coast. — : 
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Thorough enough 


for Junior’s jeans 





No other washer works like Frigidaire 
to get clothes really clean! 





Only Frigidaire gives 
you the thorough 
cleansing action of 


LIVE-WATER Washing 


THE FIRST TIME you actually see Live-Water Action 
you'll know, instantly, why the Frigidaire Automatic 
Washer gets clothes so clean—yet is so safe for all your 
fine fabrics! 

Its a totally different, more gentle washing action! 
For foaming currents of hot, sudsy water do all the work 
...there’s no rough rubbing or tugging to wear clothes 
out. These Live-Water currents—created by short, fast 
up-and-down strokes of the Frigidaire Pulsator—surge 
through your clothes, gently lifting out dirt and floating 
it away. 

Clothes are never half-in, half-out. They're always 
completely under water—being penetrated again and 
again by the cleansing currents. The dirtiest things 





come quickly clean—with no harsh rubbing against 


Frigidaire Electric Water Heater—available in round metal parts to wear them out. And rinsing is just as 
and table-top models, in capacities from 30 to 80 gal- 


lons. Ask your dealer, also, about the Frigidaire Electric 


‘eautifully at home in kitchen, utility room or 
undry! The Frigidaire Washer has clean, lovely styl- 
1g—with a new high back panel. So vibration-free it 
desn't need bolting down. Also shown above is the 


gentle, just as thorough—because the same surging 


Live-Water Action is used for two clean water rinses. 


Dryer and Frigidaire Ironer. 


sk your Frigidaire Dealer to show you the wonderful Frigidaire 
tomatic Washer—and the other Frigidaire Appliances for kit- 
hen and laundry. Look for his name in the Yellow Pages of your 
hone book. Or write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
dayton 1, Ohio. ° 


rigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice. 


aay Frigidaire 





\utomatic Washer 


he only one with all-porcelain finish 


Touch the Dial—Frigidaire washes 
even nylons, woolens and rayons 
automatically. No waiting at the 
machine to cut washing time short. 
Just set the Select-O-Dial to the right 


time and the washer does the rest. 


Your wash is lighter and easier to 
handle—with Frigidaire’s Rapidry 
Spinning. It gets clothes so dry that 
many come out ready to iron at once. 
No other washer gets more water out 
of clothes than Frigidaire. 


Cleaning up is easier because 
Frigidaire is the only washer finished 
in Lifetime Porcelain—inside and 
out. Outside cleans with just a damp 
cloth, stays new-looking for years... 
inside cleans itself automatically. 
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GLOVES 


“STOCKINGS *s: UNDERTHINGS 





COSTUMES: BONWIT TELLER 


The shorter your sleeves, 


the longer your eloves— 
of Amersuede’ by Van Raalte 


Fashion has its eye on your shorter sleeves—and 
your Amersuede gloves rise to the occasion for 
fall and winter. It’s a fashion that will last— 
just as Amersuede will last. For Amersuede is 
double-woven—a clever rayon that looks like suede, 
feels like suede, washes in a wink. In pastel or 
shock shades. From left to right: demi mousquetaire, 
$3.00; slipon, $1.65; longest glove, $4.00; 


mid-arm slipon, $2.25. At better stores. 





and Van Raalte is famous for stockings and underthings, too. 


“BECAUSE YOU LOVE NICE THINGS” 





(Continued from Page 18) 
slapped careless apprentices, and drove 
shrewd bargains. 


Clothes. of course, were very impor- 
tant, as aren*t they always when 
women are ina position to make them 
so! It was the day of the long train— 
and we mean long. witha page to hold 
it up. The priests preached against 
this frivolity. but milady continued 
to wear her train longer and more 
elaborate. in spite of the facet that in- 
visible demons rode upon it, and that 
every so often she had to stop and 
shake her skirt vigorously to dislodge 
any grinning imps that might be 
clinging to it. 


Dizzy.THE LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI. EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, by Hesketh Pearson, 
is excellent reading. Certainly Disraeli 
was one of the most picturesque figures 
of the nineteenth century, and Hesketh 
Pearson takes on his biography with the 
same aplomb with which he tackled 
such characters as Dickens, Shaw and 
Oscar Wilde. 


Though there was some early hesi- 
tation about accepting Disraeli into 





Mary Anne Disraeli, 
Viscountess Beaconsfield 


London’s exelusive Grillion’s dining 
club, he was asked to join in 1863 and 
did so. though he knew he would be 
bored—*‘A dozen prigs and_ bores 
(generally) whispering to their next- 
door neighbors over a bad dinner in a 
dingy room.”’ It was Disraeli’s settled 
opinion that a men’s dinner party, in 
middle life. was horrible. And we're 
inclined to agree with him. 


Twenty-four years earlier Disraeli had 
married Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. Their 


first dinner party after the honeymoon 


was en famille with a party of Rothschilds, 
Montefiores, Alberts, Disraelis—‘‘Nol 
a Christian name,” said Disraeli, “but 
Mary Anne bears it like a philosopher.” 


The married life of the Disraelis, Mr. 
Pearson says, was serenely happy. 
“Dizzy has the most wonderful moral 
courage,’ Mary Anne used to say, 
“but no physical courage. When he has 
his shower bath, I always have to pull 
the string.” 


“She is an excellent creature,” said 
Disraeli, “but she never can remember 
which came first, Greeks or Romans.” 


A vote as to the greatest living novel- 
ist today would almost without question 
put Thomas Mann at the head of the 
list. And now there is mo excuse (such 
as “too long”’ or “too erudite’) for not 
reading the world’s greatest writer, be- 

(Conlinued on Page 23) 





























INGREDIENT M-3 TO PROTECT UNDERA 


© Guaranteed by > 
Go 


New MUM cream deodora 
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New finer 


MUM 


more effective longe 


' 


NOW CONTAINS AMAZING NEW 


AGAINST ODOR-CAUSING BACTERIA 


When you're close to the favorite m > 
in your life, be sure you stay nice to | 
near. Guard against underarm odor t) 
new, better way! 


Better, longer protection. New Mu 
with M-3 protects against bacteria tl 
cause underarm odor. What's mote,’ 
keeps down future bacteria growth. Y 
actually build up protection with regu: 
exclusive use of new Mum. 


Softer, creamier new Mum smooths « 
easily, doesn’t cake. Gentle—contains ° 
harsh ingredients. Will not rot or di 
color finest fabrics. 


Mum’s delicate new fragrance was Ci 
ated for Mum alone. And gentle ne 
Mum contains no water to dry out 

decrease its efficiency. No waste, t 
shrinkage—a jar lasts and /asts/ Get ne 
Mum today! 
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Spangle _ Poinciana 


SPANGLE—Simple, unclut- 
tered lines make this shoe an 
alert accessory to every cos- 
tume. 


POINCIANA—This sabot strap 
shoe is smartly crafted for real 
walking comfort. 














SELOES 


This year the woman of wisdom knows that the well- 
spent dollar is the dollar that buys not a bargain, but 
value. She invests in shoes so intrinsically good ...so 
thoroughly quality. Vitality Shoes are built of finest 
leathers on truest lasts... detailed to give her great 
returns on her investment... smart fashion, maximum 
comfort, long wear. 

Yes...she appreciates value...and she wears Vitality 
Shoes... always! 


Vitality Shoes and Vitality Wanderlust Shoes 


Complete Range of Sizes and Widths 





Damask 





RAGTIME—The intriguing lines 
of Ragtime have a definite 
knack for flattery. 


TEMPLE — Graceful lines make 
Temple adaptable to many 
moods and costumes 


DAMASK—Reflects the new 
Fall trend toward upswept 
lines. 


ELEGANT — Intricate cut-outs 


for sure flattery—a cushiony 


for real comfort. 


platform 





Elegant 


Vitality Shoe C Dir yn of In tional Shoe Co., St 
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Member of one of America’s historic families, Mrs. John E. du Pont Irving says 
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Lovely Louise Irving is an imaginative 
hostess. The appointments of he 
charming Montchanin home speak for 
her faultless taste. “Utica-Mohawk sheets 
and pillow cases are my first choice,” 
Mrs. Irving says, “because I’m particula 
about quality, and I like to get the 

very best I can for what I pay”, 
Utica-Mohawk sheets and pillow cases, i 
will be your first choice, too, if you. 
appreciate the finer quality and longer 


wear of truly fine appointments. 





CosTuME By JANE Dery, INC.) 
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UTICA 
MOHAWK 


PRODUCT 





Mysls 
ae oo, Lality forme 


‘The SOCIAL REGISTER OF THE LINEN CLOSET... 


100 (Years 


UTICA BEAUTICALE® SHEETS regardless of price...you can buy nothing finer | 
MOHAWK COMBED PERCALE each night proves their luxury...each year their economy 

ULNGA MUSLIN, 4042.20 a6 eee woven extra strong...to wear extra long 
MOEA Kn MU SILEING 2am jeer: the thrift sheets of the nation Mrs. lving’s bedroom is a study in soft greys and rose. 


: ; : Her sheets and pillow cases are...... Utica-Mohawk. 
HOBESMUSEEN:... qenyyacsloers se eeer neat, nice...low in price 









ON THE 


WASHABLES 


YOU BUY... 





a ON THE 


_LAUNORY 


WHICH SERVES YOU... 








THIS SEAL ASSURES 


PERFECT 
VASH-ABILITY 





e sure ... instead of sorry. Look 
or the Certified Washable Seal 
f the American Institute of Launder- 
1g On every washable you buy. 
} means it's washable in every 
espect... without any qualifications ! 
And send your washables to one 
f the 4000 better laundries that 
lisplay the Seal. They'll give your 
vashables the best of care. 





Joliet, Illinois 


E NON-PROFIT RESEARCH CENTER OF 
THE TEXTILE-LAUNDRY INDUSTRIES 
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(Continued from Page 20) 

cause THE HOLY SINNER, once you’ve 
hurdled the first dozen pages, is com- 
pletely fascinating (and we use the word 
deliberately). It is the story of Good 
Pope Gregorius, a story that involves 
and describes the greatest sin that man- 
kind knows, but does so without of- 
fense, a story of deep penitence with 
passages of unforgettable beauty and 
superb humor. 


(Sometimes tt would be a pleasure to list 
the books one does not like. Mr. BEL- 
UNCLE, by V.S. Pritchett, 1s one, and 
all books by Henry Green: LOVING; 
LIVING; NOTHING.) 


The nearest possible approach to the 
Middle Ages to be found in the twen- 
tieth century is probably in a mon- 
astery. In I WAS A MONK, by John 
Tettemer, there is a full picture of that 
austere, ascetic existence. 


It seems incredible, but it’s true, 
that in this hard-boiled scientific day 
and age, the Passionist monks still 
chant the Divine Office in choir: at 
Matins (midnight), Lauds (break of 
day), Prime, Tierce, Sext and None 
(six, nine, twelve and three o’clock), 
Vespers at six o’clock, and Complin at 
nine. To make getting up easier, they 
sleep in their habits. They wear them 
night and day, and on going to bed 
remove only sandals and belts. 


But for all that, the monk’s life with 
its regularity, its absence of worry and 
frustration, the mind at peace and the 
spirit content, seems, from where we sit, 
like a preview of heaven. 


Father Ildephonsus remained a Pas- 
sionist monk for twenty-five happy 
years, at the end of which time he was 
formally released at his own request— 
released from his three vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, and from his 
oath to persevere in the order till death. 
For those interested, this represents a 
remarkable document. 


There’s usually a good mystery on 
hand, and usually a good Irish novel. 


This month’s recommend for the 
best mystery is one that came out a 
longish time back but is worth look- 
ing up: THE 3lsT OF FEBRUARY, by 
Julian Simon. We were disappointed 
in the Manning Coles, Now OR NEVER. 


The Irish tale, a dark one, ts CALL 
FOR A MIRACLE, by Benedict Kiely. 
If one could understand how it is the 
Trish can be so amusing and so tragic 
al the same time, one would comprehend 
a race. The Russians (in novels) can be 
quite as tragic, but never so amusing. 


REPRINTED COURTESY OF 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





PART 


**It wasn’t any one thing I wrote 
you about. I was just curious 
as to what sort of father 
a boy like that might have.” 


are you a ae a 


morning backache’ 


on your face...? 


Haggard... ? “Drawn-and-tired”’ looking... ? 
Stop blaming your housework or job and put 
the blame for that fatigued tension where it so 
frequently belongs. . . on an out-dated, “‘spine- 
less’”’ mattress! . . . a major cause of the miser- 
able ““Morning Backache”’ 3 out of 5 Americans 
endure! Dangerous muscle strain can result 
from a mattress that sags and “‘slouches’’! Re- 
place it now with the revolutionary firmness, 
the supreme support of the new Sealy Firm-O- 
Rest Posturepedic Mattress . . . scientifically 
designed to refresh you with spine-on-a-line 
sleeping luxury. 







Abycatisto 





American 
PALDICAL 
Association 






FalskeM ON- RE. ST 


en pte = 
== #3; gest 
— = ££ >= 
$333 < = ME 2422 
. 

HERE’S THE CULPRIT! .. . the 
too-sofl, sagging mattress that lets 
“the vital third’ of your body sink 
into dangerous muscle slrain. You 
often wake up more exhausled than 
when you relired, a ‘‘morning back- 
ache’’ candidate! 














fuyassi81s1112238 


EE55555 353 E4i3532 


THE SOLUTION 
FirRM-O-REstT, scientifically Heros 
buill” for spine-on-a-line comfort. 
Firmer, more conducive to relaxation 
... SEALY FIRM-O-REST meels 
healthful sleep needs. 


POSTUREPEDIC MATTRESS 


SEALY, Inc., Dept. LH 
666 Lake Shore Drive © Chicago 11, Illinois 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


re ee ee ee ee et ee ee 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation a free copy of the booklet, 
“The Orthopedic Surgeon Looks at Your Mattress. 
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‘The softness you want— the firmness you 
must have! Soft-Weve combines them both. 
It’s so clothlike in texture we call it “water 
woven’! If you’ve never tried this superb 


two-ply bathroom tissue, do so next time! 
You'll like it. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
Edited by 
MARGARET HICKEY 


; Child-Care Centers 


By MARGARET HICKEY 





be RAGIC results during the nation’s period of peak em- 
ployment in World War II were the neglect of chil- 
! dren and the rise of juvenile delinquency. As defense 
, plants and other employers sought desperately for work- 
i ers, thousands of mothers of young children took jobs. 
But neither public nor private child-care plans met the 
; needs of all the’children. Incompetent friends and rela- 
; tives were pressed into service. Exorbitant prices were 
paid to overcrowded, understafled private-nursery centers. 
Older children ran wild after school hours, and it was not 
unusual to read of babies found locked in cars, parked near 
& the defense plants in which their parents worked. 
Again the tightening supply of man power and the grow- 
ing needs of defense production are drawing young mothers 
‘= into the labor market. Before risking the experiences of 
} the last war, parents of young children should weigh the 


. hazards carefully. Who will care for their children? Is 
additional income important enough to incur the dangers 
i separation from home brings to a very young child? The 
community, too, must face its share of responsibility if 
industrial mobilization of young mothers is encouraged. 

Already employed are 1,625,000 mothers, 1.701.000 of 


: them with children too young to attend school. Yet there's 
+ no state in the Union with enough centers for small chil- 
i dren, either publicly or privately supported. Domestic 

service, scarce and dear, is not to be afforded by the aver- 
7. age working mother. 
ES 

~y . Y ’ . 

q Substitute Care Comes High 
. Some of the larger cities provide funds for child care, 


but at present only California, Washington and Massa- 
chusetts have state-supported (Continued on Page 96) 


Whine MOUNTS... 


San Diego’s Problem 


Is substitute care of small children ever good enough to justify mothers’ 
taking jobs when not forced by economic necessity to do so? Teachers 
and psychologists point out the dangers to parents and children. Many 
hold that the family well-being is based on the mother’s staying at 
home. Is it wise, therefore, to invest public funds to expand child-care 
centers? The Public Affairs Department explores these problems in San 
Diego, California. 


T was after five o'clock, but the three- and four-year-olds were still in 
“school.” They were there because their mothers work. The writer, 
watching quietly from a corner, was wondering how they felt about it. 
A three-year-old whirled up to her, grabbed her frantically around 
the waist, and thrust a mop of curly blond hair in her skirt. The attack 
was so sudden that the visitor instinctively put her arms around the 
baby and lifted her up, but she was not prepared for the tense strangle 
hold of thin little arms and legs clinging as if for dear life. Here, at least, 
was one answer. This child needed physical closeness and affection, 
even from a stranger. A brisk, kindly teacher rescued the visitor by 
bundling all the children off for a sing around the piano. 

“We have to change activities every few minutes at the end of the 
day,” she explained. “The children get restless waiting for their parents. 
Some of them have been here since six this morning.” 

If the four aircraft manufacturers in San Diego had their way, there 
would be more children in child-care centers and more young mothers 
in factories. The industry wants women who were “factory broke” in 
World War Il whether they've acquired children in the meantime or 
not. Many mothers are so eager to get back on a payroll that they leave 
home early in the morning, taking their little children to wait with them 
while they apply for jobs at the factory gate. 

Those who’ve been rehired say the work is tougher now. There’s 


more standing than there was in 1944 (Continued on Page 96) 


q 

a 

; These children express their longing for their mother in this 
final parting at a nursery-school window in San Diego, Califor- 


” 


nia. They will not see her again until her day’s work is done. 


While his father works at the naval base in San Diego, Ken stays 
in a state-supported nursery school. During the day he has just 
about everything a child could wish except more time with dad. 
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Gay wardrobe additions as bright as autumn leaves. 
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@ 2683 StS 
T = ~ ry . rr ~ 
Warst-Leneru SWEAT ER. ye 
Rib-knit pattern. Use 

heavy yarn. 15e. 


2565 6 
BELTED Cape. Collar- 
less. belt attached in 
back. 15e. 


@ 2682 
CABLE-KNITTED CARDIGAN. 
Lightweight, fitted waist- 
line. 15e. 


2685 @ 
KNitTeD JACKET. 
Checked design to knit 
in two colors. L5e. 


@ 267% 

Trimminc DiaGRaAmM. 
Address included for buy- 
ing kit. 15e. 













f, Only one soap N 
| gives your skin this 


| Ejniag, Baga 


And Cashmere Bouquet is proved extra mild... leaves 
your skin softer, fresher, younger looking! 


2690 @ 
BERET AND Scarr. Use 
jet or braid trimming 
on black velvet. 15c. 


@ 2657 

CROCHETED CLOCHE. 
Band is done in metallic 
yarn. L5e. 


2614 ® 


Now Cashmere Bouquet Soap—with the lingering, irresistible Wooten Jersey Har. 


aN “fragrance men love” —is proved by test to be extra mild frowns: trim with ball 
\ too! Yes, so amazingly mild that its gentle lather fringe. Loc. 





IWVe will gladly send any of these patterns if you'll order by number. They will be mailed any- 
where in the United States and Canada upon receipt of cash, check or money order. Do not send 
stamped, addressed envelopes. Allow two to three weeks for delivery. Readers in all foreign i 
countries should send International Reply Coupons, purchased at their post office. Each coupon ; 
is redeemable for five cents in the United States. Please address all requests to Reference Library, 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


iu is ideal for all types of skin—dry, oily, or normal! And / 
¥ A, \ daily cleansing with Cashmere Bouquet helps bring 

out the flower-fresh softness, the delicate smoothness, / _ 

the exciting loveliness you long for! Use 

N Cashmere Bouquet Soap regularly .. . for the ' 

: finest complexion care... for a fragrant y 4 

invitation to romance! Ly 
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The DAINTY 










The DOVER 


and you'll discover they 


feel as beautiful as they look 


The WESTWOOD 


ed Cross Shoes 


This product has no connection whatever wilh The American National Red Cross 


The CELEBRITY 


The CARESS 


The SADDLE-UP 


America’s unchallenged 


shoe value $995 - $ 1 295 


i The United States Shoe Corporation, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. These shoes ve manufa tured and distributed as Gold Cross Shoes in Canada by B Gil Shoes, Ltd., in England by Somervell Bros., Ltd., in Australia by 
Cross Shoes’ (Aust.), Pty. Ltd., in South Africa by Eddels (S. 4.), Ltd., in New Zealand 6 Du orth, Turner and Co., Ltd. 
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Mfohine Nprvive Work 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS 


Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, Department of Psychology 


The woman who wants to marry, 


‘ 


and doesn’t, may be her own stumbling block. 


How can she learn to feel at ease with men? 


Why Some Women Don’t Marry 


/ |] HEN a woman passes her thirtieth birthday 


without marriage, her chances of finding 

a husband are very slim unless she makes 
some fundamental changes within herself. For after 
this age, men suitable for her become steadily fewer. 
while the traits which interfered with her marrying 
become more fixed and more obvious. 

Some of these traits have been objectively iden- 
tified in two independent studies comparing wives 
and single women oyer thirty. Though the results 
are particularly significant for women in this age 
group, the same characteristics influence the mar- 
riage prospects of women at any age. So, if you are 
still single and wish to marry, study the differences 
listed here, with a view to self-improvement. 

As a group, unmarried women are distinguished 
from wives by: 


Lack of ease in the society of men. Some girls try to 
conceal their nervousness and tension in masculine 
company by talking and laughing too much and too 
loudly; others go to the opposite extreme and with- 
draw into a shell. if not into a corner. In either case. 
their presence is anything but relaxing, for they 
communicate their own uneasiness to men. Too 
little masculine companionship, in such casual asso- 
ciations as school or business, is often responsible. 
One approach to improvement is to cultivate friend- 
ships among much older or much younger males. 
The poise developed in talking to these “‘ineligibles”’ 
will gradually carry over into all your masculine 
associations. 


Self-consciousness about sex. Some women, and 
girls as well, seem not only embarrassed but even 
frightened by the fact that they are women. They 
visibly shrink from the most casual physical con- 
tact, even brushing hands, and seem to avoid any 
mental contact. Stiff and unsmiling in expression, 
they are unresponsive in conversation and unyield- 
ing in manner. Such behavior can only convince a 
man that the girl neither likes nor trusts him—and 
he is not likely to force his company on her often 
or for long. 


Pursuit tactics are often adopted by the overanxious 
woman. It is futile for her to make the telephone 
calls and suggest the dates, to interpret a casual 
compliment as a declaration of love; and still worse 
to seek a commitment by encouraging too intimate 
petting. Such methods cheapen a woman and frighten 
a man; though they occasionally snare a husband, 
the outcome is seldom happy. 


Masculine appearance. While downright homeli- 
ness detracts from a woman, few individuals suffer 
from so severe a handicap. But many spinsters suffer 
from a handicap they could avoid, that of creating 
a masculine effect in looks and deportment. Femi- 
ninity is always an appealing quality in a woman. 


Mannish hair styles, severely tailored suits and 
harsh hats do not enhance it. 

This summary cannot cover all the traits which 
distinguish the confirmed spinster from the marry- 
ing type, but the headings suggest the major kinds 
of mistakes to avoid. Guided by them, and by the 
quiz, perhaps you can identify—and correct—the 
traits which may keep you from marrying. 


Preparing for Problems 


le IE first few months of marriage bring a new ap- 

preciation of the realities of domestic life. One 
June bride described the situation in this letter: 
“Tom and I are very happy together and we want to 
stay that way. But several couples we know are al- 
ready having difficulties, and they started out hap- 
pily only a year or two ago. Can you help me avoid 
some of the troubles they are having?” 

Her friends’ problems, as Alice went on to de- 
scribe them, are much the same as those found in 
thousands of marriages, whether recent or long- 
established. Certain types of difficulties are common 
to almost all marriages, and are a potential source of 
friction between every busband and wife. It is not 
possible to avoid all problems, but it is possible to 
prevent them from disrupting harmony. What is 


2 a 
Will You Marry? 


Research shows these questions to be crucial to 
your chances of marriage. If in doubt, answer yes 
rather than no. (Wives also may find this quiz help- 
ful if they fear a rival.) 


Are You 
1. Rather critical of other people? 


re 


. A very ambitious “‘get-ahead”’ person? 
Frequently moody, depressed or “out of sorts’*? 


Prudish or inclined to feel sex is disgusting? 


wulawn 


Deeply attached to or dominated by your 
mother? 


6. Disappointed in most of the men you meet? 


7. Too busy to take time out for fun? 


Do You 

8. Feel men try to boss their wives? 

9. Go to relatively few social events? 

10. Dislike children or find them annoying? 

11. Have a jealous or possessive disposition? 

12. Lack sex appeal? 

13. Think most men take advantage of women? 


14. Try to get your own way? 


With even four “yes” answers, your chances 
aren t too good for holding either a sweetheart or a 
husband. Use your wrong answers to guide you to- 
ward a more insightful approach. 


Se 


oh eee 


required is that each partner develop an under- 
standing of the other’s point of view, and a willing- 
ness to adapt to it. The bride who wholeheartedly 
devotes herself to promoting this understanding is 
preparing her marriage to achieve happiness, and 
to withstand adversity. 


Managing money. No matter how large the in- 
come, money matters are a source of friction unless 
they are governed by a mutually satisfactory plan. 
But in evolving the plan, the needs and tastes of 
both partners must be considered. In trying to 
please your husband, be governed by his individual 
preferences, rather than by your ideas of what men 
like. He may consider an evening’s bowling a 
greater treat than asteak dinner. If so, settle for a 
casserole. 


Social life can be one of the most rewarding 
aspects of married companionship, if it provides for 
the tastes, capacities and friendships of both. The 
bride’s previous activities and circle of friends are a 
natural part of the couple’s shared social life, but 
they should not dominate it, nor absorb all the 
husband’s leisure. 


Relationships with in-laws, to be harmonious, re- 
quire that each partner respect the family ties of the 
other. A bride puts her husband on the defensive if 
she criticizes his family, and invites resentment if 
she shuns his relatives but welcomes her own. At 
the same time she and her husband should recog- 
nize that their claims on each other outweigh those 
of any outsider, whether related or not. 


Outside interests, independent of home or job, are 
essential for self-expression. Though a bride will not 
be able to maintain all her previous interests, she 
can continue some, and will be a more rewarding 
companion if she does. By the same token, she 
should encourage her husband to continue some of 
his previous hobbies and activities. 


Satisfactory sexual adjustment depends in large 
part on the capacity to forget self. Important though 
responsiveness is, far more important is each 
spouse's desire to please the other. 

Problems which arise in marriage, whatever their 
nature, can be regarded as a challenge to under- 
standing. If approached in this spirit, difficulties can 
become a bond instead of a barrier. For married 
love matures through sharing experiences, good 


and bad. 


Do You Agree? 


My husband is wonderful and we get along 
beautifully, but Iam missing happiness since I 
don’t love him. Shouldn’t I divorce him? 


No, the trouble is in yourself. Stop chasing a 
will-o’-the-wisp, seek counsel, and grow up. In the 
process, you may learn to loye—an ability that you ° 
have never had. 
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Cross Current’’ G-E Textolite top on table by Chromemaster Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


; iene TABLES WITH GENERAL ELECTRIC 
RR caer eed ge a ws TEXTOLITE* TOPS 





Green ** 





G-E TEXTOLITE TOPS AWARDED 
FASHION ACADEMY GOLD MEDAL 
FOR DISTINCTIVE STYLING! 


Patterns are so smart, colors are so handsome, 
it’s no wonder the coveted Fashion 
Academy Award went to General Electric 
plastics tops. And they're practical, 

as well as pretty. They're heat-, stain-, 
and scratch-resistant, sparkle at the touch 
of a damp cloth. Remember, when you're 
in the market for a dinette, be 
sure to ask for G-E Textolite, to 
look for the G-E Textolite label! 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















Gray **Pearl’’ G-E Textolite top on table by Kuehne 


= Mfg. Co., Mattoon, | 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
(Ute es | CHEMICAL DIVISION 
/ A + de 
/ / ecvuad SAMPLES PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Just send 10¢ for samples of “Pearl” 
pattern—shown aboy e€ coupon—one of tops for dinettes in the “Pearl” pattern. Please send me, 
many popular dinette patterns. 
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lis opinion 
and he has plenty to say: 


Should a girl ever date a boy who is 
younger than she is? 


“That’s happened—and it’s okay if the boy is 
a kid who’s mature enough for the girl. In some 
schools girls are actually driven to it because the 
older boys get disillusioned with dating or some- 
thing, and only the younger boys will take them 
out. If a boy and girl like each other, and the girl 
isn’t more than a year older, what’s the differ- 
ence if they do go out on dates together?” 


How should a girl act if she spills a cola 
or makes some other faux pas? 


“She shouldn’t have a breakdown, or moan 
about it all evening. She should try to pass it off 
lightly—‘There I go spilling a cola again,’ or 
‘There are holes in these glasses’—and if she 
spilled it on the boy, she should help him wipe it 
off, and tell him she’s sorry. Then she should 
forget it—and the boy will too.” 


What’s the best way to refuse a date so 
you don’t hurt the boy’s feelings? 


“This depends on whether you want the boy 
to call again, or are trying to brush him off. When 
a girl doesn’t want to date a fellow, she should 
get the idea across to him. Maybe they've been 
out a couple of times and she’s not interested in 
any more dates. She could say—in a nice way— 
‘lm sorry, Bill, I like you, but I just don’t think 
we hit it off as a couple.’ Or if they’ve never had 
any dates and she wants to say no, she should be 
honest—‘I’d like to be friends, Joe, but Id 
rather not go out on dates. There’s someone else 
I like.” A fellow feels foolish calling again and 
bothering her when she doesn’t want to go out 
with him, and if she just says she’s busy, he 


probably would call again. On the other hand, if 


she really is busy that night and wants him to 
call again, she can show him that easily by telling 
him she’s awfully sorry she has a date, that she 


by Joyce Behr, age 19 


{ n e S U D- d C b edited by JAN WEYL = 


“T hope it’s not Philander, 


he’s always so anxious!” 


would have liked to go otherwise. If she knows 
the guy well enough, she could even say, ‘Maybe 
we could go some other time.’ If he’s interested, 
chances are he'll call again a couple of nights 
later for another date.” 


Should a girl ask a boy she doesn’t know 
very well to a dance? 


“This depends on how well she knows the 
boy. He might think she’s bold unless they’ve 
talked to each other or been in the same class. 
He should at least know who she is. It would add 
to his ego that a girl he hardly knew wanted to 
go with him—and there’s no sign he has to 
accept unless he feels like it.” 


Do boys like girls to wear make-up? 


“No boy likes to be seen with a girl who cakes 
her make-up on with a putty knife—or a ‘ghost 
rider’ who doesn’t wear any make-up at all. Lip- 
stick and a little powder on a girl show a fellow 
that she really cares what she looks like when 
she’s out with him. Also, when a girl goes out on 
a date, she should avoid a few other things that 
embarrass fellows—false fingernails, real finger- 
nails that are extra-long and lacquered with bright 
red polish, stockings and high heels when all the 
other girls are wearing socks and low heels, and 
dangling earrings. In fact, earrings of any kind 
are out of the question in school, and a girl 
should use only small ones on dates. Teen-age 
girls should stick to their types, and not try to 
dress as if they’re twenty.” 


How can you let a boy know you like 
him without chasing him? 


“Tell your best friend and let her hint subtly 
to the boy—‘Sally’s a sweet girl—have you ever 
had much chance to talk to her?’ Or if she knows 
the boy quite well, she might even suggest, ‘Why 
not take Sally out sometime? I think you'd like 
her.’ And then change the subject so the guy 
doesn’t feel embarrassed or as if he has to take 
the girl out. Another thing the girl herself could 
do is look up the guy’s schedule and make it a 





by Joyce Behr, age 19 


“It’s the same when I quarrel with Mervin. 
It leaves me like a hollow shell!” 





point to be where he is so she has a chance to 
talk to him—and to get him to notice her. Or if 
he works in the local drugstore, she could drop 
around there a few times. She could get her best 
friend to give a party and invite him with some 
other fellows; she could ask him herself to a 
school dance where it’s okay for girls to invite 
boys—‘T like the way you dance. Would you go 
to the prom with me Saturday night?’; she could 
really show her interest by finding out what 
things he likes and then casually asking him 
questions about them without letting him know 
she found out beforehand. How much—or how 
little—a girl does to kindle a guy’s interest would 
have to depend partly on his reaction. If he likes 
her, he'll act friendly and take it from there— 
but if he doesn’t respond and she keeps on hang- 
ing around, then she is chasing him, and no guy 
likes that for long. If a boy really wants to go 
out, he'll find a girl he wants to go out with.” 


What’s the best way to tell a boy you 
have to be home at a special time? 


“How a girl tells a boy doesn’t matter so 
much—it’s when she tells him that counts. A 
guy likes to know the curfew hour at the begin- 
ning of the evening so he can plan the fun to 
fit the time. Boys don’t mind curfews, but they 
do mind being told about them at the last minute.” 


What a girl! 


We polled a cross-section of teen-age boys on 
their “dream girl,” and here’s what they had to 
say, just as we received it: 

Her name is Barbara. She’s 17, weighs 110, is 
5/4” tall. Her hair is blond and short, her eyes 
are blue. She’s easy to get along with, under- 
standing, friendly, talks easily, and has a good 
sense of humor. If she can look at a boy “‘in a 
sweet way,” he'll like it, and if she can “act 
stupid unconsciously,” that’s even better. To be 
a good date, she should dance well—preferably a 
“slow fox trot, or if she’s real sharp, the 
Charleston or Valentino tango” —and she should 
“sive a guy a break by not letting him spend 
more than a couple bucks for a special date unless 
he lets her know that he’s got more green cab- 
bage than usual. This is the greatest sin of 
some girls.” Most of all—“She should like me!” 
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what can vou lose? 
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you can lose a few inches of waistline, the bulge over your 





ribs, the bumps on your hips by this simple Jantzen method 






of redistribution... this marvelous new Jantzen figure-fixer 






with light breathe-easy boning knit right in the top... 






with very smoothing panels fore and aft...with 






the lightest, airiest nylonized™ nylon net 





sides (the magic new absorbent, silky-feeling 





nylon). Girdle or panty-girdle, white only, 
7.95 to 10.00...at most stores. 


— 









“forever uplift’ is a special Jantzen magic 
present in all Jantzen bras. Concentric stitching 
creates a perfect shape and holds it through 
wearing and washing, feels wonderful, too. 
White and pink in nylonized nylon 3.50 and 


3.95...in finest cotton broadcloth 2.50. 







anlzen 


nylonized nylon girdles 
panty-girdles and bras 
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You'll get compliments every day for coffee 
made the Wear-Ever way. Why? Because 
every Wear-Ever coffeemaker incorporates 
the results of exhaustive research by a great 
American university to determine the exact 
coffee pot construction to give you perfect 
coffee every time. 


YOUR FAVORITE FRY PAN 


It’s Wear-Ever, of course! Like all Wear-Ever alumi- 
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THE ALUMINUM COOKING 





Daddy 
will fix 


dinner. 


By ROBERT N. TAYLOR 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


ARLING, forget the kitchen. It’s time 
you enjoyed a meal you didn’t cook 
yourself. Suppose you take it easy. I’ll look 
after Susan and Robbie. Know how it must 
be living in a small-fry world all day long. 
You'll help daddy, won’t you, kids? We’ll 
let mommy have some time to herself. Good 
idea, Susan! You can watch Robbie. Yes, 
sir, you’re our big four-year-old. What? 
How could daddy make such a mistake . . . 
four and a half, of course. Susan! You 
mustn’t tease Robbie. He can’t help being 
only two; you were only two once. Why, yes, 
daddy was once . . . and mommy. The cat 
will be two in December. 

The poor gal seemed ready to collapse ; guess 
I didn’t take over any too soon. Lucky my 
nobler impulses come to the fore when the occa- 
ston arises. It doesn’t hurt a man to pitch in 
now and then although it seems to me she gave 
in too easily .. . after all, I work hard 

What, dear? Yes, I see you have put the 
roast in. Scrub the potatoes? And put them 
in in ten minutes? And watch the children? 
Watch the children. Why must mothers exag- 
gerate their children’s naughtiness ? 

Now to demonstrate why all good chefs are 
men! Wo-wo-w0-wo, WO-w0-wo-wo? Su- 
san, why does Robbie say wo-wo? Oh! 
And you want water too? How often busy 
mothers deny so simple a request. How can 
anyone be too busy to refuse a child water? 
You what? You want a big glass? Why not 
drink two small glasses? Your brother seems 
happy with a small glass, why can’t you —— 
Oh, you’re big and he’s small. . . . Robbie, 
don’t share your water with the cat! 

This family should eat salads more often— 
not just a lettuce leaf and a few tomato slices, 
but a real salad, one that shows the true creative 
touch, a thing of beauty and exotic taste. First, 
some crisp green lettuce, now the firm white 
meat of apples, orange slices, the tang of tuna 
fish bordered with the soft tropic yellow of 
bananas. Only a man with a chef's instinct 
could know to trim such a salad with slices of 
dill pickle. Now for a cherry at the top. Out of 
walnuts! How can anyone do a good job with- 
out the proper tools? 

Robbie, get out of the sink! No excuses 
for him, Susan, he doesn’t have to do every- 
thing the cat does. Oh, he loves the cat? But 
you are good? Yes, I know you are a good lit- 
tle girl. Daddy knows you can set the table. 
I have seen you set the table; that is very 
clever, very grown-up. Yes, you may set the 
table now. You don’t think we should put 
the butter on yet? Might as well, dinner 
won’t be long. Very well, here is a big glass 
of water for you and a small one for Robbie. 
Robbie! You deliberately poured yours on the 
floor. Susan, let’s not laugh at such a naughty 
boy. . . . Discipline, that’s what we need 
around here. Time we returned to the old- 
fashioned methods of child rearing. . . . Per- 

































haps I should make him call me “‘sir.” . , 
And to think that my own wife is willing to § 
by while I get the Sunday meal. Perhaps) 
hard-working man should spend more of ] 
lime in slippers and robe with pipe and boo, 

What, dear? Yes, I put the potatoes of 
Yes, Susan, daddy just told a fib. Daddy. 
sorry. I know you always tell the truth. Yes, 
am a naughty daddy. No, Susan, it will jus 
upset your mother if you tell her about the pd 
tatoes. Robbie, put the butter down. I knoy 
Sue, you told me not to put it on the tabl 
Suppose you just lift that blasted cat off t 
table. Idon’t know what blasted means! Susat 
Stop saying blasted! It is not a nice wore 

No, dear. I don’t need any help. I know 
I’m getting hungry too. 

H’m-m-m-m, these potatoes are still hard 
Too bad I forgot them. Maybe if I push th 
heat to 600 —— | 

Susan, why is Robbie crying? Well, we’rea 
hungry. Takes a while to make a good dinnel 

Sorry, cat, but if you insist on wrappi 
yourself around my ankles you deserve to 
stepped on. Come on, out you go! Robbit 
you mustn’t hit daddy. Yes, kitty go out. Na 
Robbie no go out. No, kitty no come ’sid¢ 
Stop that screaming and kicking your feet} 

Now to dump these frozen beans into so 
boiling water. Guess three packages will t 
enough. Better hadn’t try creamed carrot 
Haven't had any decent ones for years, thoug] 
Maybe if I just cut up a few raw ones 


Robbie, please don’t put the silver under th’ 
rug. See what you can find in the toy box 
Susan, help Robbie find something to play 
with. I do not make you do everything! — 
Thanks, Robbie. No, Susan, we won’t nee 
to wash the silver, the floor is pretty clean 
don’t you think? No, no need to ask mommy) 
Maybe the floor is dirty when mommy re) 
washes the silver. Rewash? Rewash means tq 
wash again . . . to rewash. Well, we are no 
going torewash anything tonight, young lady 
Now, wife, prepare to enjoy a rare feast 
That? Why that is your salad. It should b \) 
sprinkled with walnuts. Since there were nc 
walnuts, I sprinkled it with coconut. Yes, — 
suppose it is unusual, but after all, you de) 
serve our best efforts. .. .Your butcher hasn”” 
been giving you very good meat lately; thi, 
roast seems awfully dry. Perhaps if I try the 
other side. Let me just slice off some of the 
meat which is so well done. Guess you're right | 
I do seem to be halfway through the roast 
Better to overcook than undercook, though) 
The potatoes took a long time. Susan! 
Let’s not make a face like that, Susé | 
If you don’t like the salad, just eat the res 
of your dinner. The beans are not burned” 
they are just alittle bit brown. My, youdon’ | 
have milk, do you? Daddy will bring you eacl, 
some. What did you say? Good boy! Robbi: 
said thank you. He does not have a large) 
glass than you. No! Absolutely not! Né 
more water! Where did that blasted cat com: 
from? Put her out right now! Robbie, take th 
bread out of your ear! Susan—— THE EN} 
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IMPORTANT TO MUSIC LOVERS 


Pr Mae ae m mir ail luel fa) di) 
that’s “Behind the Times”! 


thly Lenith Quality 


COBRA-MATIC Radio-Phonographs give you 
these vital safeguards for the future! 


First . . . Zenith’s exclusive Cobra-Matic goes far be- 
yond any 3-speed record player! For the Cobra-Matic 
plays not just 3313, 45 and 78 R.P.M. records of any size, 
but any record speed from 10 to 85, including the com- 
ing new 16 R.P.M. for full-length operas, stage plays, 
even novels! Lets you select the exact speed for perfect 
pitch, tempo, tone quality, or for accompanying with 
voice or musical instruments. Only two simple controls 


—the simplest automatic record player ever invented! 


Second .. . Zenith combinations bring you the ulti- 
mate developments in radio... Super-Sensitive FM that 


far surpasses usual FM in static-free tonal beauty and 
reception range, plus Zenith Long-Distance AM, and 
superlative speakers built entirely by Zenith. In the 


Z 


table model shown, the 714 inch speaker is the largest, 


14 


most powerful ever used in a Zenith table combination! 


Third... Exceptionally important in these times, 
Zenith’s quality-control and costlier materials assure 
you greater freedom from parts replacement and serv- 
ice problems — longer years of truly dependable enjoy- 
ment. To safeguard yowr musical investment, see your 


Zenith Radio and Television dealer, today! 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Years of “Know-How” in Radionics” Exclusively 
Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 





Above, New Zenith® “Mayflower” Radio-Phono- 
graph Console. Cobra-Matic* Record-Player, Super- 
Sensitive FM and Long-Distance® AM radio, Broad 
Range Tone Control. Ample record storage space. 
Period cabinet, Mahogany veneers. 


. . . 


At right, New Zenith “Saratoga” Radio-Phono- 
graph table model with Cobra-Matic Record-Player. 


Compact new design. 










Super-size 714 inch 
speaker gives dramatic 
new tone quality—the 
finest you’ve ever heard 
in a table combination. 
Modern swirl walnut 


plastic cabinet. 





#L0NG senate RADIO 
and TELEVISION 












Bridge Club Lunch—The girls will rave, with rea- 
son, about Swans Down “Ribbon” Cake! Lov ely to 
look at, heaven to eat, thanks to the extra-luscious 
chocolate flavor of Swans Down Devil’s Food Mix. 
Bake ina 13 x 9 x 2-inch pan as directed on package. 
Cool; cut in half vertically, then horizontally, mak- 
ing four oblong pieces. Tint seven-minute frosting; 
flavor with almond; lavish it on each layer and spread 
generously on top and sides of cake 
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After-the-game Buffet—Reward the 
teams’ rooters witha gorgeous chocolate- 
frosted yellow layer cake, whisked to- 
gether in minutes! Only Swans Down 
new “high-ratio” Instant Mix could make 
such a high, proud beauty—so Swans 
Down fine and tender! Recipe is right 
on the package, with many other grand 
cake ideas. 
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derful” cake that wins praises galore! Make 4 
spice cake batter as directed on the Instant Cake ba 
Mix package. Blissfully easy! Bake in layers. fh 
Cool. Then spread tangy orange-juice frosting tl 
between layers and on top and sides of cake. a 
Sprinkle top of cake with chopped nut meats. " 
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Harvest Moon Festival — Sunnyside-up ® 
cake, old-fashioned favorite, better than ever, ; 
made the new way, with never-fail Swans a 
Down “high-ratio”’ Instant Cake Mix. See ; 
recipe for pineapple upside-down cake on 
package. Some folks serve it with whipped 
cream, but it’s sheer eatin’ delight as is, 
when Swans Down Instant makes it! 


Back to School— Yummy chocolaty-rich good- 
ies to tuck ina good child’s lunchbox. Quick 
to do the Swans Down Devil’s Food Mix 
way! Prepare grand, good-for-them cupcakes 
as directed on package. Dress up with fluffy 
white or chocolate frosting, surprise toppings. 







Years ago 
in 


the Journa 


N September, 1901, Pres. William 

McKinley was shot in Buffalo 
while shaking hands with a young 
man whose bandaged right hand con- 
cealed a revolver. The President 
said, “Let no one harm him,” and 
died eight days later of gangrene. 
Actress Maude Adams bought an 
Oldsmobile, the U.S. Navy replaced 
homing pigeons with the new wireless 
telegraph, and H. G. Wells wrote 
The First Men in the Moon. 





In the September, 1901, JourNnat, 
iditor Bok maintains that school chil- 
dren are overloaded with work, and 
often their parents are to blame. 
“Again and again I have seen parents 
drilling their children in their studies. 
I have seen fond mothers do this before 
breakfast, and again at the noon recess, 
and fathers keep up the agony under 
the evening lamp. Their children go to 

bed with their little brains on fire.” 
“All women like palms,’? remarks 
the author of a piece called Plants 
That Can be Raised in the House. 


“The plain mannish leather belt has 
been discarded. The belt of silk or 
satin, sloping in front, shapes to the 
figure and imparts a dainty, womanly 
touch to the wearer.” D 


Writes Margaret Sangster in her 
column called My Girls: ‘No girl 
in traveling should make confi- 
dants of strangers of either sex, 
disclose her name, her destination 
or her family affairs, or make 
acquaintances on the road. She 
may, however, show kind atten- 
tion to a mother traveling with 
children, or amuse a little wearied 
one.” 


Baby’s layette: “Her very best bib is 
French linen with hand-embroidered 
edge of lace insertion appliqué, with 
a centerpiece of Valenciennes lace.” 


} “Little Furbelows for Autumn: 
) §=6The artistic effect of this season’s 
» gowns will depend upon the taste- 
» «© ful stock and cape collars, the odd 
> girdles, the dressy little bolero 
b jackets, the fanciful vest fronts 
Y and the elaborate sleeves.” 


8 “Skirts for the street clear the ground. 
Ba House dresses are slightly trained.” 
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Own Gok 


HE other day we went up to New 

York’s most modern apartment 
building, Manhattan House, and saw 
the kitchen that Sheila John Daly 
and her husband, Peter White, have 
completely and colorfully papered 
with Ann Batchelder’s food pages. 
Sheila John says they’re a constant 
inspiration, while Peter says that any 
husband who helps his wife carry out 
a similar scheme will find it well worth 
while in a culinary way—menus right 
there when you run out of ideas. In a 
decorative way, we can only say it 
makes one of the most attractive 
kitchens we have ever seen. 


The most recent occurrence of the follow- 
ing kind was at the opening of a Jacques 
Fath collection in Paris, when Eve 
Curie, whose clothes are made by this 
great French designer, came over to ad- 
mire the dress Beatrice Gould was wear- 
ing. And once again Mrs. G. had the 
pleasure of explaining to a connoisseur of 
clothes that the dress was one planned for 
JOURNAL readers—by Nora O'Leary, 
and shown in photographs on JOURNAL 
pattern pages. 


You may be able to make out, by the 
way, on Nora’s pages this month, that 
there are nineteen different coating, lin- 
ing and dress materials used to make 
the clothes shown there. But what you’d 
never guess is how many swatches of 
materials had to be looked at before the 
Pattern Department picked out nine- 
teen that would do. How many? Seven- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight! 


Walking down Fifth Avenue the other 
day, we suddenly saw Wilhela Cush- 
man motioning from the window of a 
taxi—not at us, but at two attractive 
girls driving in the same direction, 
and looking rather bewildered by Wil- 
hela’s gesticulating. Then we lost 
sight of them all in the traffic. The 
next day Wilhela explained. Always 
has her eyes open for finer, more pho- 
togenic girls to use in fashion pictures. 
And there all at once, she said, were 
two who were just what she was look- 
ing for. ‘‘Took me twenty blocks to 
make them understand—they’d never 
modeled before. ... But I must hurry — 
they’re waiting for me now at the 
studio.” 


How famous models were discovered 
often makes a Cinderella story. We re 
member when Al Parker was looking 
for someone to model the young mothey 
for our mother-and-daughter covers 
Walked into Charley’s Economy Mar 
ket in Westport, Connecticut, one dayp 
and there she was, clerking behind thg 
counter: her name, Debbie Reynold: 
you’ve seen her since on countless co¥ 
ers, in illustrations and ads. We ask 
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Journal food pages provide inspiration in Sheila John Daly’s kitchen. 


Al about her the other day. Seems she 
went to Europe last September with 
just enough money for a two-month va- 
cation, and is still there, and modeling 
triumphantly—the kind of girl who 
takes her lunch out to the Bois de 
Boulogne and eats it on the grass... . 
And not to be confused with the 
cute little Debbie Reynolds you'll 
be seeing this month in Mr. Imperium 
with Ezio Pinza. 
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The two Debbies: above, the model; 
below, the actress. with Ezio Pinza. 
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Visitors who arrive at his Bucks County 
home and chide Richard Pratt, as a 
champion of contemporary architec- 
ture, for living in an early Pennsyl- 
vania stone farmhouse, are led around 
to the other side—where they find he 
has added a frankly modern wing. 


Ever since Margaret Hickey, whonever 
sleeps in her clothes if she can help it, 
told us about the time during the war 
when she was grounded overnight in 
Pittsburgh and woke up at dawn in the 
pilots’ dormitory, where it seems a 
hostess had sent her in the dark, we 
have been trying to find out how far 
various people, on overnight trips by 
plane or train, go in for disrobing. Don’t 
ask the names of the ones who hardly 
even loosen their collars or take off their 
shoes. They’re shy. But we can tell you 
that on transatlantic flights Trygve Lie 
changes into navy-blue pajamas, and 
Frank Sinatra into something a little 
less conservative; and that when Joan 
Bennett marches down the aisle from 
the dressing room to her berth, in a 
delectable peach chiffon negligee, every 
woman on the plane turns green with 
envy. 

Ruth Mary Packard sent a little 
memo about this month’s cover. “It 
reflects the big fall fashion for red and 
black.”? her note began. ‘Most men 
like red. Most women feel gay in it. 
We predict many women will love that 
red jersey dress for its color, its pleats, 
its price—$39.95. Pat Warren, whose 
favorite color is red, designed it. Do- 
vima, whom we nominate for Model 
of the Year, wears it. The hat is a 
1if. The black fox 


... The phone 


Paris copy by Mr. 
fur is by Maximilian.” 
rang. It was Ruth Mary. “I forgot to 
tell you,”’ she said, ‘tthe dog is a blue- 
blooded French poodle by Dana.”’ 


| Men dream twice as often about males 
as they do about females. Women dream 
equally of both sexes. Sixty-four per cent 
of dreams are concerned with apprehen- 
sion, danger or sadness. . . . Children 
sleep most soundly during February 
and March. June marks the peak of 
their restlessness. 
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Pure 


By GRACE BOYNTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANDREW LOOMIS 


WILFREDA GRAYSON 


her letter. The stamp would cost so 


finished 
The Journal 


Presents 
hoe: much that she thought she would 


GRACE 
BOYNTON 


AND HER FIRST 
PUBLISHED STORY 


not buy her usual handful of pea- 


nuts whenshe went out on the street. 





It was an ordinary refugee letter, 
written to tell an ordinary refugee story. Jane was 


not going to live long. Wilfreda read carefully: 


Dear Bishop Chambers: A fairly decent journey. 


The truck lost two wheels, but one is grateful to ar- 





rive anywhere in China—especially West China— 
still intact. 

Went at once to Jane. She knows her days are 
numbered and her one desire is that nobody shall 
be troubled on her account. She understands 
she may have days, perhaps months, of freedom 
from suffering, but that each ordeal brings her 
nearer to the end. 

What do you think of my remaining with her? 
She is not one of our mission, of course, but the 
Friends have no one else here, and while all the 
overworked people in this hospital do their best, 
Jane must lack attention if I leave her. The most 
that can be done is to give Jane a room to herself. I 
think it was originally a supply closet, but it has a 
window. Here she lies, and my traveling cot has 
been set up at the foot of the best bed the hospital 


could find for her—trestles with planks, but free of 






River Garden of 
Repose 


vermin. There is no such thing as quiet or comfort, 
nor can she have much attention if | am not here. 


W.G. 


Let me know whether I may stay. 


Wilfreda slipped the sheet into its envelope and 
addressed it to The Right Reverend Michael Cham- 
bers, Bishop of Ho Si. Subordinates and friends ad- 
dressed him as “R Square,” but Wilfreda, a junior 
member of her mission, had never ventured to adopt 
that informality. She was aware, however, that hers 
was not a usual sort of bishop. His concern over 
Jane was a case in point. It was not the affair of an 
English bishop to look after an American Quaker. 
But R Square, upon hearing of Jane’s illness, had 
sent Wilfreda to investigate and report. 

Pushing her stool back from the table where she 
had made a place to write, Wilfreda rose. She picked 
up the light—a saucer of crude pottery in which 
burned a thick wick fed by evil-smelling rapeseed 
oil—and held it over the figure stretched in the 
shadow behind her. The face was turned away, but 
the breathing was quiet. Jane’s last attack had left 
her weak, but she was now out of pain. Wilfreda 
opened the door and went out into the corridor. 

A nurse loomed up in the yellowish darkness 
created by the lamps which burned at infrequent in- 
tervals in the passage. She spoke in Chinese. 
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ON swam her way doggedly out of the fog of three gin 

rickeys and a champagne cocktail, and felt for her 
purse. Somebody’s hand was waving slightly in front of her, 
offering assistance. But where was the blue leather purse? 
Ah, there. Slipped down behind the seat. 

She took the hand in hers and pulled herself up. Really, 
she thought, I should be the one to render assistance, not 
Toby. They can’t fool me. I can count, and | know how many 
they've drunk. Toby and Greg, trying to drink each other 
under the table. What’s surprising is that they’re not both 
there, and Marian and I dragging them out. 

She shook her head, and the dim cool room swirled. 
Murals merged into murals, the long bar switched ends, and 
the square aquarium in the center of the room churned with 
purple and pink monsters. Fish. What in hell—no, what in 
the world do they have fish for? 

Someone answered her, although she could have sworn 
she had only thought the words. It was Toby, and he didn’t 
know what the hell they had fish for. Con grinned a little 
bitterly. She pointed her high-heeled shoes toward the 
door, and amazingly they went that way quite steadily. It was 
hard to keep from watching them as they walked, a little 
incredulous of their skitFRese aren 1 my feet, surely. : 
dancing school they had said Don’t Watch Your Feet. So 
Con kept her chin yp and her eyes on the revolving door. 

Revolved into the hot dark night. There was a warm salt, 
breeze coming in from the beach, and stars piercing the sky. 


Gravel twisted under her feet. There was a regular swishing < 





rhythm, and her eyes went fascinated to where cars were 
speeding along the beach road, one after another, as steady a 
stream as the wooden ducks in the shooting gallery. Once a 
horn honked—a long blast that strangely flatted into the 
minor as it flashed past them. 

Con wondered how much longer she could stand up. If 
they didn’t find the green convertible soon, she might have 
to sit down on someone else’s fender. She shut her eyes, 
and behind the lids she saw the gold bubbles of cham- 
pagne rising, rising, rising. . . . 

If Lennie could see me, she thought. Drunk. Me, Con, the 
gal that never touched the stuff. If Lennie could see me, 
sitting on somebody’s sedan fender, just as high as a kite! 

Or maybe Lennie had seen her. Because she was on the 
coast too, Drinking? Con wondered. Drinking champagne 
cocktails with bubbles that rise and break like skyrockets? 
Maybe .. . and maybe she’s seen me. Because I darn sure 
couldn’t sée her. | darn near can’t see how to walk. 

Toby’s hand appeared before her eyes and guided her 
toward a jumbled sound of voices. Marian and Greg were 
arguing. 

“Tl drive, I said.” 

“The heck you will. You couldn’t stay on the road.” 

“T told you I'll drive.” 

“And I said—listen, Greg. | have to make dorm hours.” 

“Yeah? Well, Vl get you there.” 

“Let Toby drive.” 

“Toby? Hell, he’s stewed.” 


Y, 





(Continued on Page 213) 
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HE turned the huge convertible, purrg 
like a pleased cat, between the a 
pillars into the Giffords’ service drivew: 


Mr. Clive Gifford, who had had the creat 


built in France to his own specificatioy 
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called her the Prima Donna. Primro! |) 
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yellow, low-slung, fourteen feet long, fW Hh 








tooned with gadgets and sizzling with Gal) 





temperament, she could, when she felt li’ 







it, pass anything on the road. When sl, 
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shift upset her works, it took the most sens q 





tive handling to get them on the moy 
again. Liz’s father, Jim Hipps, boss of th . 








Hipps Motor Works, and Liz herself were f 


this time wise to her. The two of them, wi L 
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young Johnny Gifford, who had spent a sum 








mer in France with his dad, ostensibly aq 4% 
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| hs 
, ol 
spection pit or peered side by side into th ® 


quiring culture and a French accent, ha 














too often crowded together in the Hipps ir 








F : ee | 
mysterious maze of wires, piping and sparljj, 
plugs. Besides, Johnny had a sort of flat’ I 
for distressed or merely bad-tempered mo) 
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tors. It was like a doctor's gift for diagnosis ; 











He had a bedside manner. “Adlons, mo 






petit chou-chou,” he would coax with a noi. 
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noticeably French accent. “Just tell poppe 
fs : 
where it hurts,” and the stone-cold Prima 


Donna would suddenly tick over, as though 
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in the midst of a fit of operatic tantrums 4 
bouquet had been handed up to her 
Liz drove past the big lighted | 

house to the parking 

» lot. BillSomers, 

the Giffords’ 
chauffeur, 
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but the meechanies of love 


had him riding for af, 
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}was due to spend the night disentangling 
ely limousines, rakish sports cars and 
e jalopies, welcomed her sourly. 
So you’ve got the old buzzard on the 
gagain,” he said. He helped her slide out 
n behind the wheel. “Big doings,” he 
ferved unnecessarily. 
she could hear them. A ten-piece orches- 
playing a jaunty fox trot, announced 
t Johnny had made the grade. He was a 
nton freshman. His father’s alma mater, 
voding over the tree-shaded little town, 
>a big gray hen, had at last taken him 
er her wing. Liz tossed back her short 
own curls. The music danced in her 
rt. Besides, she was so darned pleased. 
e knew what it meant. 
Johnny had told her, perched on her of- 
e desk, earnest, even a little desperate- 
unding. “I’ve got to make it, Liz,” he'd 
id, a smear of the Prima Donna’s oil on his 
unt, freckled nose. “I’ve got to.” 
Well, there he was. He’d made it. Good 
ryou, Johnny. 
Liz strolled back the way she’d come, but 
en made a sudden little detour so that she 
ood out, a slender, rather lonely-looking 
mure in the square of light thrown by the 
ig French window onto the flaming green 
retch of lawn. In her jeans and sweater she 


ight have been a boy, peering wistfully 





ito the window of a candy store. 
Bill Somers thought, She aint exactly 





retty. But she sure is a winner. Some guy 


fas going to be darned lucky. A head on : 
er too. Everyone knew she ran the busi- . 
less end of her (Continued on Page 219) 
**T thought you’d run out on me,” (ops TRATED BY 
Johnny told Diana. She pulled back 


a little to smile up at him. 
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HAD spent the afternoon raking leaves ai 
tidying up the yard. There wasn’t any re 
reason for me to work around the place on n 


last day at home, but I wanted to keep oce 
pied so that [ wouldn’t think about leaving. | 
Going away to college had become a fair 





commonplace occurrence in our family. But 


it was an old story collectively, it still was ane 


What scrret charnutne (he man story for me. I was nervous about it. | knew 
couldn’t say so, though, because Mother w; 








who can yawn through his wedding ceremony. : . : 
making considerable sacrifice to send me, 


forget to kiss the bride— was 1929. My father had died five years befor} 
and live to tell the story? leaving Mother with eleven children—six bo) 

and five girls. I was the oldest boy. 
Mother had worked with my father in h 
motion-study and management-engineering firr 
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Bolles on Their Toes— Since his death, she had been supporting t 
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family by running the firm. Itw ; a 
hereis proof thats fe family by running the firm. It was generally a ~. 


sumed that I would take engineering in collegi 
is as full and amusing as ever. 






then perhaps work my way into the firm. 
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The three oldest girls all had done exceptioil 


Ald 


ally well at various colleges. Anne had been), 


Phi Beta Kappa at Michigan, which was m ), 
destination. Ernestine had edited the monthl, 5 


10 
E | 


. b 
magazine at Smith. Martha was an officer ¢ 4), 





her class and active in half-a-dozen campus ac 






tivities at New Jersey State College for Womer 


By Frank B. Gilbreth. Jr. 


Betsy 
at 8 months— 
“midnight- 


oil burner.” 





From the day he left, 
Frank ‘looked forward to seeing 
Liz and Betsy again.” 


This Betsy learned 


from her father? 


Behind that grin: 
The girls seagoing Frank 
lefttbehind. Grandma Gilbreth, left. 


3 years’ practice. 


























The family took it for granted that the girls’ 
‘onors and achievements were merely a pre- 
\iew of those that the oldest man-child would 
aumer. At least that was the impression I re- 
teived, when they finally gathered under the 
-orte-cochere to bid me farewell. 
}. Itried to point out that I had been merely an 
verage student, scholastically and socially, at 
Montclair (New Jersey) High School. But the 
Ider girls brushed off my arguments. 
“College,” said Anne, while Ern and Martha 
odded agreement, “‘is different. You'll see. 
Jesides, they still know all about me at Michi- 
an, and you're my brother, aren’t you?” 
) As for my five younger brothers, they were 
ananimous in the belief that I was destined for 
tardom on the gridiron. In view of the fact 
hat I was six feet, one inch tall, weighed 142 
ounds and never had got above the third 
tring in high school, I didn’t think they were 
deinig very realistic. 
I kissed Mother and the girls good-by, and 
ied to appear self-possessed and confident. | 
slimbed into the car and sat behind the wheel. 
Martha and my young brothers, who were 
xoing to see me off at the Newark station, 
climbed in too. I blew the exhaust whistle and 


“We ran a mighty 
taut ship— 
USS Hotel Fort Sumter.” 


. 





would ever let her out of his sight.” 


During New Hebrides assignment, Frank 
made many friends (and one enemy). 


“No man in his right mind 


waved my porkpie at Mother. The driveway 
spit gravel as we took off. 

We sat in the automobile at the station until 
my train arrived. Then the boys carried out my 
suitcases and ruglike camel’s-hair overcoat 
that was meant to resemble raccoon. They came 
up one at a time and shook hands. I couldn’t 
trust myself to talk, so I just grinned. 

“Good-by,”’ I finally managed. “And, gee— 
well, thanks for everything.” 

I turned to board the train. Suddenly, bed- 
lam accompanied by a shower of rice broke out. 
‘ “Happy honeymoon,” shouted Fred, produc- 
ing a hitherto concealed cowbell and ringing it. 
+ “Here comes the bride,”’ hollered Dan, beat- 
ing a kitchen spoon against a kettle top. 

“Now you stop that, Bunny Boy,” Martha 
tittered coyly. “You bold thing, you!” 

' “Aw, gosh, Bunny Girl,” Bill whined in a 
deep bass. ““We’re married now, aren’t we?” 

Each shout was accompanied by a new 
shower. I put up my arm to screen my face, 
and knocked off my porkpie. I would have 
chased after them, but the train started to pull 
out and I had to grab my hat and get aboard. 

I was so humiliated that I felt sick to my 
stomach. There wasn’t any relief in the knowl- 


edge that the train went through Niagara Falls, 
or that I had organized a similar send-off for 
Anne, a number of years before. | wondered 
vaguely, for the first time, whether perhaps 
Anne had felt humiliated too. 

I had been on Pullmans a good many times 
before, sometimes alone. Nevertheless, I had 
been especially concerned about what sort of 
impression [’'d make on the Pullman taking me 
to college. I had intended to breeze into the 
Pullman and stop at the drinking fountain to 
get a paper cup of water, thus showing my fa- 
miliarity with the facilities. Then I'd tell 
George, the porter, that I’d leave my shoes out 
so that he could shine them. Instead, I slunk 
into the car, with the porter complaining loudly 
that he was going to have to clean up all that 
rice I was shedding, and that I’d better go back 
to the vestibule and shake myself again. 

The train had been made up in New York, and 
most of the passengers were in their berths. 
But heads were poking out of the curtains. 
They were leering at me, but especially they 
were looking for the bride—Bunny Girl. 

It was at that moment, which I still think of 
as the nadir of my existence, that I first saw 
(Continued on Page 104) 


Sallye. 
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several complications later. 
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Clarence must have i 
written at precisely x 
the time I wrote to him. 

“Read it aloud,” | 
they commanded. % | 

“Come on, Martha 


| 





| 
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By LAURA WINSTON \ PAUL JONES is a deviation of the old game of musical chairs, only i 


instead of sitting on what you are in front of when the music stops, | 


you dance with it. That was how I first met Patrick Henry Casebolt. im. 
It happened that warm September afternoon Wood Hollow Hall gave 
its initial tea dance of the year—a fearfully boring affair in the arid sur- |7 





oe roundings of the gymnasium. ij 
| \ ates Homptly.at one-forty-five, the cadets from eaEby, Hillside Academy | 
Presents had massed in platoons and marched down the hil! to be our guests— | 
/ LAURA | white-gloved, red-faced and grumbling. 
» EEO a For a solid hour I was exposed to all the types: the near-bald cadet 
B Pusieeu cron 2 major from Macon, Georgia; the stuttering fat boy who jitterbugged to 


Deep Purple; the anemic Chinese who told me I looked like his sister; and 
half a dozen nonentities. The exception was a dashing boy with round — 
brown eyes and straw-colored hair. His name was Clarence Rassmussen. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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At the end of our dance, he took a small red book from the cuff of his Like the automatons we were, we formed the human-slave circle and 
uniform and asked if he might write to me. We had danced Temptation trotted busily about the gymnasium to the insidious lyrics of All or Noth- 
together. We had not said a word. And his smile was as warm as a Summer ing at All. Just as the vocalist came to the phrase “nothing at all” the 
breeze by a babbling brook. Write to me? I would die for him—in chains! music stopped. I was facing an enormous, redheaded, freckle-faced 
Irushed off to the side lines to share my good luck with my roommate. ruffian who even surpassed Candy Lane’s length requirements. He looked 
“I thought the Paul Jones was supposed to be an opener,”’ Candy said, as if he were about to burst out of his gold-braided jacket, from whose 
completely disregarding the item about Clarence Rassmussen. “We sleeves his red wrists hung in defiance of all tailoring. 
haven’t had anything but Paul Joneses and [ just had to dance the last “Greetings,” he boomed out obnoxiously. ‘lam a prince from Paris 
number with that midget over there!” and I believe we have this dance.” 
Candy was my age, almost sixteen, and any man shorter than her own His name, of course, was Patrick Henry Casebolt. He was indeed from 
six-foot stature was condemned as hopelessly abnormal. Paris—Paris, Missouri! He clobbered about on my new patent-leathet 
Miss Budde, the chaperon in charge, a thin rail of a woman with giant pumps, admonishing me for being so “beautiful,” w hile I, all too aware 
ankles pushed into a pair of prim English Oxfords, blew her whistle of the bright red pimple which had arrived on the tip of my nose « rly 


sharply. “All right, everyone,” she said; “‘let’s have another Paul Jones!” that morning, hated him passionately. 
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You have toloeve 
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very hard. 
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Viartha tel 
“then Someday 
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‘James grandso 





he will love you back.” 





e 
“"No, we’re not going to have another dog,”’ 
Z i James Weatherby said heavily 
j pe, *‘Dogs seem to make everybody too unhappy.” 


cae rei 


HE Reverend James Weatherby 


crossed the street at the inter- 


















































section of Peach and Smythe and 
turned west down Peach, past the 
neat green-and-white houses. He 
paused before the billboard that pro- 
claimed the unimpressive church was St. 
Paul’s, and then moved briskly on to the 
rectory beyond. Despite his fifty-three 
years, there was no stoop in his walk. He 
was erect and flat-bellied. There was little gray 
in his crisp black hair. Only his eyes were old. 
In the hall he hung his hat on the horns of a 
moth-eaten deer’s head. The head was a fix- 
ture. It had been there when James Weatherby 
had first been appointed to St. Paul’s. Theresa, 
who was seven at the time, had christened it 
‘“Moop.” There had been a time when the 
Rey. Mr. Weatherby would joke with Theresa 
about Moop, but that was before Eben. 

From the living room Mr. Weatherby could 
smell the dinner almost ready in the kitchen. 
His wife, Martha, was a good cook, but eating 
was a business with him, like his daily walk, 
necessary for the maintenance of the flesh. He 
never complained about the food if it was 
served to him on time. Nor did he praise. 
Martha, brushing a wisp of hair away from 
her eyes with the back of her hand, was think- 
ing about that. She drew the fat apple dump- 
lings out of the oven. ... You look good... 
smell good too; not that it will make any differ- 
ence to him, but Muriel will like them, and Eben. 


T wish I could get Theresa to eat—to really taste 
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By MARY ELIZABETH VROMAN 


food again. Thinking of Theresa evoked a sud- 
den tight, nameless passion in her. It’s been so 
. . The church people have forgotten al- 
. not that he’s let 


long. . 
most. And forgiven long ago . . 
them forget, or Theresa or me or Muriel. I wonder 
how long Eben can escape. Poor Eben. It’s hurt 
him worst of us all, because he doesn’t under- 
stand. I can help Theresa a little, but no one will 
ever be able to help Eben except James . . . if he 
could ever want to. 

Her husband was standing in the doorway, 
watching her with the strange, intense expres- 
sion she often surprised in his face when he 
thought she didn’t see him. 

“You’re home early, James.” 

“A little, perhaps. Where’s Muriel?” 

You have two daughters. ““She’s at school this 
afternoon, helping Miss Ritchie with the new 
library books.”’ 

James frowned. ‘“‘Couldn’t Miss Ritchie have 
found someone else to help her?” 

“Muriel wanted to, James.:’ 

“Tt strikes me that Muriel finds too many 
excuses to be away from home. | don’t approve 
of it. She’s entirely too young.” 

‘Is it so bad to be young, James, or have you 
forgotten?” 

He ignored that. “Pll be in the study.” 

Theresa was coming through the swinging 
kitchen door as he turned to leave. ‘‘Good 
evening, father.” 

He said it coldly. 
“Tl set 


(Continued on Page 205) 


“Good evening.” 
She smiled at Martha the table, 


mom. Visitors?” 
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N, ARCHITECTS; PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER 


Holding the downhill half off the ground on steel posts creates a carport and a lofty balcony outside the 


living room. An easy house for a difficult, uneven site, and particularly attractive in a wooded situation. 


1 general booklet, No. 2639, A PRIMER FOR THE OWNER-BuILDER, cam be ordered from the Reference Library, 

Lapirs’ Home Jourwnat, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, for $1. Use order blank on Page 26. To the Easi-Bild 

rttern Company, 462 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, New York, send 50c for Shopping Guide, No. 513, to estimate 
cost of materials; or $5 for both Shopping Guide and Construction Plans, No. 513. 
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This time the Journal Sweat Equity Plan 
cuts the price in half! Again it multiplies the 
6 ap eke i 

money value of owner effort by expert designing, ; 

e Ne . . | 
simple methods. Gives clear instructions 
on how to purchase materials, equipment. Tells) 
how to hire skilled assistance, how to make ] 
your own spare-time work really count. 


By RICHARD PRATT 


Architectural Editor of the Journal’ 








The corrugated asbestos panels (painted gray) happened to be a bargain buy. Outside walls could just as well be plywood or vertical barn siding, the latter shown below. 


A ready-built house this size would have cost $23,500. The lowest contractor’s bid on this 
JOURNAL design was $20,375. But Paul and Virginia went to work the Sweat Equity way. It 
took nine months to build; 1400 hours of spare-time work. They hired their own masons, 
carpenters, plumbers, heating men, electricians—all according to Sweat Equity schedule. 
They used Sweat Equity’s complete, explanatory shopping guide for making all purchases. As 
a result, their labor bill was only $3884.99; their materials and equipment, only $5290.01. ... 
Here’s the whole idea. Your design has lasting value, your floor plan real livability; the 
construction is simple, sound and picture-clear. You pay no fees, profits, overhead. You hire 


and buy direct. You have only one person to please: the owner. And that person is you! 


The room for living and 
dining is traffic-free; can 
be kept attractive and 
tidy while multiuse 
+ space, with outside en- 





trances and equally con- 
— venient to kitchen, is 
used for informal meals, 
sewing, ironing, as well 
as for children’s play. 











Barn-siding walls can be 
with or without battens. 


Simple methods, modern 
materials raise ownel 


efliciency, lower costs. 


There’s a way to furnish a large (18 x 24’) living room at moderate cost: 
keep an eye out for inexpensive, well-built stock items: 


keep in mind that home- or carpenter-built pieces can sometimes be more budget-wise than ready-mades. 


AUL and Virginia need seating space for ten or twelve in 

their large new living-dining room, for they have lots 
of friends in their young New Jersey community, and love 
to entertain. These young householders were on the lookout 
for money savers to make their 18’x 24’ room as complete as 
possible, with sturdy, well-designed pieces that would be easy 
for Virginia, the mother of a live-wire two-year-old, to care 
for. They chose wisely from among the many clean-cut, inex- 
pensive stock items available now throughout the country; 


the coffee table, for $40, the upholstered club chair, for $89, 


HAROLD FOWLER 


By H..T. WILLIAMS 


the two rounded “tub” chairs, for $35 each, are all good buys. 
The two comfortable end-to-end day beds were ordinary cot 
springs and mattresses incorporated with carpenter-made 
frames and legs, and supplied with back cushions (lumber 
cost $14.90; if you have a bent for carpentering, or if car- 
penters’ rates are reasonable in your neighborhood, you 
might follow this lead). The big 12’ x 12’ cotton rug is wash- 
able and reversible—a real bargain at $134.40. The old wicker 
porch chairs were a gift from Virginia’s mother; with bright 


new seat pads, they strike an unusual note in a modern room. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
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(Above) Day beds placed end to end go 
far to furnish a considerable part of the 
room’s wall space. The unusual throw 
pillows are covered with 49c rag rugs. 


Stock-item standing lamp cost $14.95. 


(Right) The circular dining table ex- 
pands to seat six; its leaves drop to push 
flat against the wall when not in use; 
$70. Easily accessible storage shelves 


at right, for linens, china and flatware. 


(Opposite page) Cherrywood-and-oak 
desk-table was made bya local carpenter; 
lumber cost $15. Ottoman: $24. Sun- 
fast linenlike rayon dress fabric at $1.69 


a yard was used for traverse curtains. 
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‘The music was that old waltz from “The Chocolate Soldier.” 
He put his arm around her. “Don’t kid me. Dottie.” 


LLLUSTRATE 
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In October, 1949, General Melville A. Goodwin 
became man-of-the-hour when news stories told 
of an incident in Berlin which could have brought 
war. I, Sidney Skelton, a “well-known commen- 
tator,” was asked by Army Public Relation’ to 
help with Mel’s publicity because I'd known him 
briefly during my Army days. I was the one, in 
fact, back in 1945, who introduced him to Dottie 
Peale, head of the Peale publishing house, when 
she toured the battle areas in France with a 


’ 


group of writers. 

I invited Phil Bentley, magazine writer; his 
researcher, Miss Fineholt; the General and Mrs. 
Goodwin; and Colonel Flax all up to the new 
place which Helen and I had bought in Connecti- 
cut. There the interviewing could be done in 
comfort, and Gilbert Frary, my boss, hoped for 
good publicity for me. 

The General began to tell the story of his 
small-town background and military career. 
He married Muriel, his school days’ sweet- 
heart, the day after graduation from West Point. 
and left for France in two weeks. There in front- 
line combat he made an exceptionally good record. 

At this point in the story I had to drive Mrs. 
Goodwin to New York. Then I lunched with 
Dottie Peale. She was determined to see the 
General again, determined—in her words—to 
“help him.” I was afraid catastrophe would be 
inevitable, but I couldn’t stop her. 

Back in Connecticut, Mel described the years 
between ‘wars; how as a peacetime officer he 
moved from post to post, watched his children 
grow up, advanced slowly—sometimes by luck, 
sometimes by merit. We were ready to hear about 
the General’s World War II career. 

It was Mel’s last day in Connecticut. I tried to 
warn him about Dottie, but he.was already look- 
ing forward to having dinner with her in New 
York that night. 





Iwille CGroodwin 
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JOHN P. 


MAROQUAND 


V_ J FOLLOWED the General into the library and closed the door. He 


had a well-compartmented mind that could move effortlessly from 
one thing to another. 

“Let’s get this thing cleaned up, Phil,” he said. ‘I have to be in 
New York by five o’clock. Where did we break off last night?” 

“You were back in Washington,” Phil Bentley told him, ‘‘in the 
summer of 1941.” 

Melville Goodwin laughed and sat down by the fireplace. ‘‘It was 
really hot that summer,” he said. ‘Everyone, as I remember, was sort 
of crazy with the heat... .” 


In the final draft of his profile, Phil Bentley came up with only a 
paragraph on Melville Goodwin’s pre-Pearl Harbor experiences: 


With his deceptively boyish smile that softened but did not obscure 
the tough corners of his mouth, Melville Goodwin described those 
months of shoestring improvisations and basic organizational blue- 
printing as follows: “The whole crowd were like jugglers in a three- 
ring circus, keeping pie plates in the air. No sooner did you catch one 
than you had to get rid of it in time to get the next one that the Old 
Man was scaling at you, and you couldn’t break them either. It was 


lucky for me I was a fast mover.” 


He meant by this that he was a sort of liaison trouble-shooter in 
Washington, shuttling back and forth among high echelons because 
A. C. Grimshaw, who had already attained a temporary two-star rank, 
began using him more and more as a second pair of legs and eyes. 
Grimshaw would send him as his representative to policy conferences 
on training and plans, and he did a lot of doubling and tripling in brass 
that summer. He never mentioned Muriel’s place in this picture to 
Phil Bentley, but he did take up the subject of Muriel with me privately. 

Muriel, he said, came up from Benning to Washington and they 
had a few differences of opinion. Of course the whole town was over- 
crowded. He wanted Muriel and Charlie to stay where it was cool until 
he could at least find out what the score was. He could not very well 
afford to keep them in some Washington hotel ona lieutenant colonel’s 
pay, and though Muriel and her mother never did get on well sharing a 


house together, because both of them were (Continued on Page 74) 
SiN 
Copyright, 1951, by John P. Marquand 
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Salt-and-pepper tweed cloak with red, bell 





sleeves, high velours cloche, by Hattie Carnegie. 
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Poodle-cloth straight coat with set-in sleeves, 


by Lo Balbo. Chin-strap velours fez, Mr. John. 


Short black-and-white tweed coat. Persian-lamb collar. matching hat, wool skirt, by Christian Dior, New York. 


Shawl-collared cocoon suit, black-and-white tweed, by Nettie Rosenstein. 


ALLIGATOR BAG BY RICHARD KORET, CALFSKIN BAG BY HELEN RAITT. 






big shawl collar to drape around your shoulders, 
the flash of shock-red or green in a coat, the new aspect 
of a tweed cloak over an afternoon dress, the new feeling 
lof stepping out in a skirt with flare, shghtly shorter— 


these are first significant impressions of fall °51. 
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SHE NEW AND YOU .peusses 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


You are the critic of the new. Your constant question— 
‘Is it right for me? Each season certain new silhouettes, de- 
tails and colors provide the basis for renewing and chang- 
ing your clothes. This fall, the most notable new coats 
and suit-jackets are cocoon-shape d, hem-length 

or hipbone-length, usually in tweed, worn with a narrow 
| skirt. The flat-back coat with bell sleeves, straight or slightly 
- flaring at the sides, often reversible or lined with color, is an 


important alternate. The fitted GC oat, belted or prin- 


cess-line, flares from the waistline. All coats have a warm, 


wrapped-against-the-weather look. Tweeds are designed 
for town. In contrast to the loose cocoon-jacket suit, the 
sculptured jacket seems painted on your figure, has 
a narrow or a flaring skirt, is worn with a jersey or taffeta 
blouse, or is buttoned up, stark plain, without a blouse. 
The newest dress has a skater’s silhouette, with 
a gored bell-shaped skirt and tight bodice, worn over 
petticoats of taffeta or stiffened nylon net. The fencer’s 
dress with high neck and long sleeves comes in all- 
black crepe or jersey, the double-breasted coat-dress 
in tawny beige or gray gabardine. The wool dress, 
‘m black or vibrant color, under a long or short coat, is 
the Costume fashion of fall ’51. You'll see it in 
ascarlet-red dress under a black coat, green with green, 


black with black-and-white tweed. gold matching gold. 


The fitted-jacket suit in navy-blue wool, with sleeves 


set high, side-tilted velour beret. by Hattie Carnegie. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 
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The New And You 
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Tiger-tweed cocoon coat, black jersey dress. Omar Kiam of Ben Reig. 7 





RS retorts tees cnseieth eH 


Fabrics are full of texture and electrified with | 





color—scarlet and rouge-red, emerald green, 


stained-glass blue, brigh: turquoise, and new 
ginger and shell shades. A coat can be in any of — 


these colors, a velours hat or velvet evening dress 





most often in red or royal blue, a capeskin glove 
in tawny gold or red. On the other hand, your 
costume may be all-black, oxford gray, oxford 


brown. Gray is still a wonderful basic to count on. 


Suit with gored fullness, Nettie Rosenstein. Matching hat, Mr. John. 





Wing-shawl collar on a wrapped tweed coat by Pauline Trigere, matching turban. 


> bas an 
*00dle-wool jacket, wool dress by Hannah Troy. Hat, John Frederics. | eee 


Your hat is a calot, a pillbox, a turban, a side- 
ilted cloche or toque, often with a big gold stick- 
yin. One extra-large piece of jewelry has enor- 
nous chic — a gold medallion, a gold-and-rhine- 
tone dagger, a choker of big gold or baroque 
year! beads. Your bag is box or satchel-shaped 
vith a frame or a flat rectangle, alligator or calf- 

Ribbed French velvet with 


mink collar and cuffs. Ben 


skin. Your scarf is taffeta or a fold of satin, or 


Reig original, by Omar Kiam 


i velvet ascot combined with leopard fur. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 
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This fall, you'll wear a taffeta blouse or a jersey shirt with a 


tweedy wool suit, a dressmaker wool dress will be as basic as 


CLOTHES YOU WEAR AGAIN AND AGAIN 


a crepe, a flecked faille suit will take a new fur ascot or a 





favorite scarf, the jacketed taffeta will be for day or night. 


Prices are dollar-conscious. By Rura Mary PacKARD 








: oy zt | eee : | 
$335.00 Suit in flecked rayon faille Gray wool dress, side closing $415.00 


| 2b. 20> Tilted black velvet beret 


: 5 QO Visor cloche in black velvet 6.95 $5 5 95 j 
e 


12.95 Black calfskin bag 


1.00 Hand-sewn, 8-button gloves Fall-weight cotton gloves 4.00 


$ 5 IFF IN GLOSSY BLACK FOX, $32.00, PLUS TAX 
FUR ASCOT FASHION, CIVET CAT, $14.65, PLUS TAX MUFF IN GLOSSY BLACK ee 


} Wool suit, poodle-cloth collar 
Deeper pillbox, black velvet 


Top-handle calfskin bag 


Gold medallion on a pidin 


Washable, wearable cotton gloves 


. 


| 











10.00 


B.95 


4.00 
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LEOMBRUNO~ BODI 


He 
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Taffeta dress, with jacket 








6.95 Bow-and-veil dinner bandeau 


5.00 Navy blue lambskin bag 


4.00 Long white cotton gloves 


RAYON FAILLE AND WOOL SUITS BY MARY KAY DODSON; WOOL DRESS AND TWO- 
PIECE TAFFETA BY LEONARD ARKIN; BOW-B ANDEAU, THERESA AHRENS; 
PILLBOX, ELIZABETH MARKS; FURS BY HAROLD RUBIN; OTHER HATS, MR. ALF, 
BAGS BY MURRAY SELTZER. MEDALLION COIN PIN BY KENDALI SMITH. 
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COLOR TS THE 
EASON 


Color is the newest (and the oldest) way of achieving 





variety in your new clothes, or an effective change 













for a last-season’s favorite. This year the colors are Sapphire blue, especially in velvet, is a 
Le wonderful accent with black furs, or a black 
shock colors, deep and brilliant. ¢ By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


wool coat or suit. Double-brimmed hat by 


John Frederics, fox scarf by Harold Rubin. 


The fashion of black and red. Pauline Tri- 
gere’s black wool dress is worn with a huge 
boutonniere of red carnations, red capeskin 


gloves, black jersey turban with stickpins. 


Accordion bag in black-and-red ‘calfskin, 
striped satin scarf, hand-sewn cotton gloves. 


- “~— 
“ 








Gray fur, worn with burnished gold or any 






deep bright color. Tina Leser’s chinchilla- 






rabbit coat is lined with wool felt matching 






Mr. John’s new deep-crowned gold cloche. 
I g£ 








Emerald green is an important scarf color. 






Calfskin bag, matching belt and _ gloves. 


A searlet-red coat is more basic than you 
think. Wear it with a leopard turban with a 
feather cocarde, by Mr. John, or with a 


black hat. Gloves are hand-sewn capeskin. 


The bag of the season is alligator, the jewel 


v oversized, the scarf satin, gloves sand-beige. 


“s* 
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COLOR TS THE 


REASON. 


--end household chores are prob- 

ise as eighteen holes of golf. Espe- 

_wething I intend to do in the basement 

-p repeatedly to the attic to hunt for some- 

, only to wonder, after climbing three flights, 
what it is I’m after. 


} 
U 


the worth 
the grt ina em clean—doubtle 
neurosis. 
e 

In my more pessimistic moments I esti- 
mate that our youngest inflicts at least $2 
worth of damage of one kind or another on 
. . But fortunately, 
these are sandwiched between sanguine 


our house every day. . 


moods when it seems to me he provides us 
with at least $5 worth of entertainment daily. 


Another clue to why we won't have a 
feminine President for fifty years or more: 
When men dropped vests from their suits, 
women adopted the “three-piece ensemble,” 
so they could be sold a separate topcoat with 
every suit. 

< e@ 

Wy coed friend around the corner tells me 
four years of college have made her sorority 
sisters more sensible. “When they were fresh- 
men, they set their hearts on men tall, dark 
and handsome,” she confides. “Now they'll 
settle for husbands short, fair and homely!” 


Every time I see twenty-four ounces of gen- 
uine Vermont maple sirup advertised at $2.50 
['m reminded of my last tour of the White 
House, when I espied in the pantry a gallon 
tin of synthetic maple sirup with $1.85 serib- 
bled on it. (So they are frugal in one way!) 


“What really arouses a wife's suspicion,” murmurs 
. . . . y 4. ; 
Betty Comfort, setting seven quart milk bottles out in 
the driveway, “is a woman who makes her husband feel 
too young and wear bow ties too often.” 


@ 
Apparently nothing else I’ve ever said to Junior 
about cigarettes has impressed him so much as this: 


that his cigarette money could pay the premium on 
$5000 worth of life insurance. 


- 


at the bridge 
for her bridge 
matoes, Melba 
urdonic glances 
im unison. 


ing me her new 

, to see if I like 

d to venture an 

ae I'd better keep 

, she’s vexed if I keep 
tic whether I like ’em 





Our sentimental neighbor with the $290 camera 
sneaked up to get a snapshot of his eleven-year-old 
(in white cross belts) controlling traffic at the school 
curb. . . . Children giggled, motorists honked, his 
boy looked stonily away, but he’s got a picture he 
cherishes as one of true historic significance. 


If a man marries a college girl, one thing is certain 
to happen to him: she'll force him to eat a lot of salads. 
Even when I'm away ona trip I have a guilty feeling 
if I skip a salad; afraid my pet dietitian’ll give me a 
crisp little lecture on greens and vitamins. 


By HARLAN MILLER 


A modern mother is one who, rather than teach her 
small brat to hang up his clothes, prefers to do it for 
him herself, rather than run the risk of giving him an 
anxiety neurosis which might someday goad him into 
throwing a drink in his boss’s face. 


Our eleven-year-old is no smarter than other chil- 
dren. But I'd bet $2 that often the wittiest things said 
in an evening at our house are his stage-whispered 
comments in the next room, where he’s presumably 
watching television, on some of the grownups’ chat- 
ter he overhears. 

e 

I yielded again this year on our vacation trip to my 
Princess of Sheer Delight: We never drove more than 
350 miles a day... . But in exchange I insisted on cov- 
ering at least 50 miles daily before breakfast, and on 
cooking at least one meal a day on our gasoline stove, 
as best I could, under the family’s inspired barrage of 
witty sallies. 

e' 

Secretly I have moments when I think our 
offspring are smarter than their pa. For 
instance, I doubt that Id ever have 
thought (as Junior has) of using a pair of 
antlers as a necktie rack. 


It bothers me that some of our boys’ chums’ 
fathers don’t make ’em do some chores. Our 
own boys wouldn't be so restless about doing 
theirs if their chums didn’t sit around nee- 
dling ’em and telling’em to hurry or they'll be 
late to the movie. But [ve stipulated no mov- 
ies, TV or radio till chores are done. 


In our block it’s plain when a girl really 
likes a boy: She brings him home and fixes 
him a skilletful of bacon and eggs in the 
kitchen instead of letting him spend two 
or three dollars for “em downtown. 


A dish of well-browned roast-beef hash 
never tastes better to me than just after 
I’ve seen sixteen ounces of paté de foie gras 
at $12.75; it’s the vulgar plebeian in me. 

eo: 

My nostalgia for bachelorhood dwindles: 

When my daughter picks me up at the office without 
moaning if she has to wait twelve minutes . . . 

If my Dream Girl detects that I'm spoofing when I 
say something preposterous with a dead pan. . . 


When Junior offers to work all summer for me at 
one half the rate he'd charge if hired by any other 


farmer... 


If our youngest (eleven) breaks into a smile when 
he reads something I've written and says, “That 


wasn't bad, dad!” And when and if the lure of 


the club keeps me downtown till six o’clock, a phone 





call brings me galloping home in ten minutes. 
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HE red-haired doctor from Harvard leveled his finger at his 

audience of fellow obstetricians and gynecologists. “If you 
men have daughters and they want to get married, see that they 
do, even if you have to support them,” he said. “Let them start 
having their babies while they are young. Otherwise, they may 
never have any at all.” 

The speaker was Dr. Joe V. Meigs, head of gynecology at the 
Vincent Memorial Hospital Gynecologic Service, affiliated with 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. The occasion 
was a panel discussion at a meeting of the American Medical 
Association, The subject was endometriosis. 

Endometriosis is a relatively new disease of women, but one 
of the most common and most talked of among gynecologists. 
It has become a frequent indication for surgery. It is held re- 
sponsible for much of the menstrual and other abdominal pain 
suffered by women. In its extreme form, it can incapacitate. 
Most serious and tragic of all, it is believed to account for the 
inability of many women to bear children. 

Dr. Joe Vincent Meigs, of Harvard, is a world authority on 
the disease, having studied it closely since 1922. (It was only in 
1921 that Dr. John A. Sampson first described it as a clinical 
entity, though cases had been observed as early as 1897.) 

“It is my belief that late marriage and infrequent childbear- 
ing are the reasons for endometriosis,” says Doctor Meigs. 
“Our young people have been putting off marriage and families 
because, under our present economy, it is nearly impossible for 
a young man to make enough money to support a wife and 
family. Hence endometriosis is an economic disease of our 
times, and a serious one.”’ The idea of a “new” disease will be 
startling to most readers, but here is a true case, a disease 
caused by a new and unusual condition of society. 

The disease is important sociologically because its victims 
are found largely in the educated, successful stratum of society. 
Failure of these people to reproduce themselves adequately has 
alarmed eugenists for a generation or more. (For instance, a 
study of graduates of leading men’s and women’s colleges 
showed that they average less than two children per couple. A 
corresponding group of women with not over four years’ school- 
ing averaged more than four children apiece.) Doctors like Joe 
Meigs, of Harvard, and Clayton T. Beecham, clinical professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
another highly rated authority on endometriosis, believe that 
the newly-discovered disease has much to do with this situation. 
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By GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


“It is noteworthy that the frequency with which the diag- 


nosis of endometriosis is made parallels the increased use of 


contraception, the emancipation or rise of womankind to c¢a- 
reers, and/or late marriage with late childbearing,” says Doctor 
Beecham. 

Says Doctor Meigs, “Because of economics, we are allowing 
our most highly trained young people to protect themselves 
against having children, when as a matter of fact | don’t think 
they can afford not to have them. For if they do not, the wives 
come to us gynecologists later on with endometriosis, and we 
have to struggle and work to try to make pregnancy possible 
for them.” 

The malady which, in the opinion of these experts, is as 
significant from the economic and sociological standpoints as it 
is from the medical, takes its name from the endometrium, or 
lining of the uterus. It is this lining which, sloughing off and 
bleeding each month, causes menstruation. 

There are two important theories concerning endometriosis. 
The one suggested by Doctor Sampson is that cells from the 
menstruating endometrium flow, or are regurgitated, through 
the abdominal ends of the Fallopian tubes and implant on tissue 
in the pelvis. The other theory, a more recent one, considers 
that the lining of the pelvis can, following irritation or inflamma- 
tion, grow and produce cells as it did in the formative days of 
the uterus, tubes and ovaries. The leftover material attempts to 
create endometrial cells again. 

These cells, labeled “‘aberrant”” by Doctor Sampson, have 
been found in the extremities, in the lungs, the navel, the 
bladder and the appendix. Ordinarily, however, they remain in 
the pelvis, around the organs there—the ovaries and their sup- 
porting ligaments, the Fallopian tubes, and most commonly of 
all in the peritoneum, or lining of the pelvis. 

Just how the errant material originates and how it is dis- 
seminated through the body is a matter of dispute. On the 
essential point, however, all authorities are agreed, and this is 
the strange, almost weird feature of the disease. After a girl 
reaches puberty and begins to menstruate, these cells may group 
together, form glands and bleed each month, wherever in the 
body they may be. According to Doctor Meigs, they act like a 
second uterus. 

“Within the last ten years, a very large percentage of my 
gynecological cases, operated upon for various reasons, have 


the small, telltale, blue to black (Continued on Page 198) 
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by NORA O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 





Salt-and-pepper tweed is an old favorite enjoying new popularity in 
the fabric field. It is a substantial fabric which tailors well. Our 


suit has two details worth special mention: a new notched collar, 
and pockets over the hipline. Vogue Design No. 7438, 12 to 42. 





HE most important decision to make in a season with TWO 

looks is which look is YOUR look. If you are going to be 
practical, that decision isn’t made simply by looking at pictures, 
but by considering these many things: Can your figure stand the 
shorter, more shapely jackets that invariably accompany full 
skirts? If you are not planning a new winter coat, will last year’s 
do over a full-skirted dress or suit? And, if you are planning a 
new fitted coat, can you wear it over whatever important clothes 
you have left from last year? Generally speaking, if you are quite 
short, straight skirts will be most becoming. If you are tall, 
chances are you can wear the fuller skirts well. Average figures 
can wear either, as long as they are not in extremes. Fabric is im- 
portant in making the most of a silhouette. Straight skirts need 
firm fabrics that will not “sit” out of shape. If you are making a 
full skirt in a soft fabric, by all means wear a petticoat under it. 
The fabric department in your favorite store is bursting with 
pretty fabrics . . . look for the tweeds and rough-textured ones. 


This is our idea of a very feminine suit made in a sturdy fabric... 
especially nice in such a pretty shade. The shaped collar and double- 
breasted effect look new. A taffeta petticoat to match the lining im- 
proves the shape. “Easy-to-Make” Vogue Design No. 7460, 12 to 20. 
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\ button-front dress is always a 
good bet. It’s easy to slip into and 
out of, as well as being a practical 
choice for wool. Pattern includes 
peplumlike patch pockets—optional. 
Vogue Design No. S-4243, 12 to 20. 





A dress to be comfortable in... the skirt has 
easy fullness, pockets; the buttoned-back 





tabs at neck may be crossed and buttoned 
down if you find it more becoming; linked MARK SHAW 
sleeve bands. Vogue Design 7481, 12 to 20. 


©) VOGUE 


Most of the excitement in new fabrics has to 
do with texture, and you will notice that we 
have used several examples. This nubby pur- Higaeneroty 
ple woolen has been shaped into a semiprin- 
cess line. Vogue Design No. S-4233, 12 to 20 





It’s nice to have a coat that slips over a suil without too much bulk ... just 
1e long uncufted sleeves (which we have turned 


what this coat will do. TI 


back) are practical and warm. 
| \ * SAQC 9 9 
hine with the attachment. Vogue Design No. 7485, 12 to 20. 


If vou are not too good at buttonholes do them 


on the sewing mac 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city Ir 
order by mail, enclosing check or money order, * from Vogue Pat 


Service, Greenwich, Conn.; in Canada from 196 Spadina Avenue, 
a 


Toronto, Ont. (*¢ 





onnecticut residents please add sales tax.) 


972 


Other views and prices of these patterns on rage 219 
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IF You ate Solid. vou are usually dsc 


as being a “‘big” girl or a “‘sturdy’’ woman, but no one accus¢ 
















you of being fat, and you seldom get guidance i) 

how to reduce. In fact, diet alone does not produc 

results; your measurements remain discouragingly firm an 
unyielding and prevent you from achieving that lith” 
elasticity in your body you would like to hav¢ 

Why? Here is the way Nicholas Kounovsky, exercise exper 
describes the average “solid type.” See if you can recogniz: 
yourself! “She is nervous, tense. She does things th 


/y 


hard way. When she bends over to pick up a penny shi 





uses as much power as she would to lift a heavy) 

aes weight. Her tension increases her muscle tonicity 
She is creating her own solid weight!i 

What can you do about it? Sono Osato, delightful dancer an’ 
mother of two young sons, gives us her favorite exercise 
for releasing such muscular tension and bringing new sprin: 
and suppleness to the body. She says, “Do them slowly 
rhythmically. Feel the s-t-r-e-t-c-h through your entire body, 


And do them regularly, ten to fifteen minutes every day!) 


Sono’s photograph, at left, shows how effective such exercise 











have been in maintaining her own slim modellike measure 
ments. Try them—cut down on sweets and starches, an¢ 


watch concentrated flesh become streamlined in a few weeks 


By DAWN CROWELL NORMA 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


Silhouette Stretch. Stand on left foot, hips tucked under, 
left hand resting lightly on table. Rest right heel’ on 
table edge. Lift right arm overhead and bend forward, 
touching 





chest to thigh, fingers to toes. Rise and 





bend back. Do 2 times, work up to 4 on each side. a 
er ase 
Thigh Stretch. Stand erect, hips tucked under, heels to- 
ee oe ee a gether, toes pointed out. Now flex left knee out to side, 
ise pointing toes down to touch right calf. Maintain this po- 
=f] 


sition and move left leg, from knee down, to describe a 
large semicircle. Rotate each leg 5 times. work up to 10. 





Diaphragm Stretch. Stand on left foot, toes pointed out, 
left hand resting lightly on any object for balance. Stretch 
right leg back, let toes touch floor. With right arm raised 
above head, bend forward slowly 





y to touch floor with 
‘ finger tips. Return to upright position and bend back as 
far as possible. Repeat 4 times, work up to 8 each side. 


CLAYTON GHIOSAY | 


Hip and Leg Stretch. Stand erect, hips tucked under, | 
heels together, toes out. Rest hand lightly on any object 

for balance. Keeping heels on floor for as long as possible, 
slowly lower yourself to “sitting” position. Return slowly 
and repeat. Do 4 times, work up to 8 times. Follow all 
exercise dire. tions exactly for prettiest. fastest results. | 












» pretty young brunette photographed below is Patrice Munsel, Metropolitan 
‘ra star, whose measurements are: bust, 36”; waist, 24”; hips, 36”; height, 
4"; weight, 120 pounds. Here. Patrice is practicing her favorite outdoor 
3) t, bicycling, indoors. Right side up or upside down, this leg-rotating exer- 
is one of the best for keeping your hips and thighs slim and streamlined! 
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i You ale Soft. Your worries concern an upper-arm bulge, a spare tire, 


a thickened waist, cushioned hips. One or more of these figure offenders 
make you appear pounds heavier, possibly years older than you are. Gradually, 
over a period of months or years, you find your selection of clothes is 

guided by what they will hide rather than what they reveal. If this is 

your category, take temporary solace in knowing you have “‘ample” 
company—for this is the most common of all feminine figure complaints! 
How did it happen to you? If you have added pounds as well as 

puffs, chances are you have slipped up on your diet—as well as your 
exercise. But if your weight has remained fairly constant, blame your 

bulges on lack of proper exercise alone. Unused muscles lose 

their ability to stretch and contract. They lazily abandon their jobs 

of holding your tummy in, your waistline taut, your flesh firm. Intelligent 
exercise nourishes as well as beautifies, increases circulation, 

allows your body to absorb and assimilate properly the food you eat. 

What can you do about it? The twist-and-turn exercises shown below 

are designed to firm your body and minimize your measurements. If you want to 
combine weight reducing with them, have your doctor approve a low- 

calorie diet which you can follow. Begin by exercising ten minutes 

a day; work up to thirty if there is time. Be faithful to your plan... 


a firmer, more youthful figure will be your reward. 






For Firmei Thighs. Stand erect, arms 
stretched out at shoulder level, legs 
apart, toes pointed out. Without mov- 
ing feet, flex right knee and sway body 
as far to right as possible. Return and 
repeat, swaying to left. Do rhythmi- 
cally 5 times each side, work up to 10. 


~ ao : gy 





Shoulder Roll. Lie on back, legs apart, shoulders and head lifted from floor, finger tips 


resting lightly on shoulders. Roll on upper back as far to left as possible, then to right, 
trying to keep hips and thighs on floor. 10 rollson each side, work up to 20. 





Waistline Twist. Sit on floor, legs apart. 
hands clasped with palms up, arms 
overhead. Now turn sharply from 
waist to right, bend forward and reach 


Double Hip Spank. Lie on back, arms 
out, palms up, legs together. Flex knees 
and roll on hips and thighs to slap floor, 
first on right, then on left, keeping 
upper back flat on floor. Repeat 8 
times each side, work up to 16. 


for right toes. Sit up, repeat, going 
left. 4 bends each side. work up to LO. 
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(Planned for 8) 


Veal Paprika 
Noodles with Buttered Croutons 
Green Beans 
Brown-and-Serve Rolls 
Sliced Tomatoes 
West Coast Onions 
Hot Fruit Compote 
Sugared Crullers 


Coffee 





- 
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STUAR T-FOWLER 


ye. didn’t figure on summer's being over, I hope. It isn’t. It’s just right 
for parties and buffet suppers. Not too hot, not too cool. Watching the 
last birds go gives us exactly that sweet combination of melancholy and 
nostalgia that the end of summer wears like a veil over her sober bonnet in 
the evening of the day. It’s a time to share the mood with friends and to 
join with them in holding onto summer for a while. So let’s gather round 
the table with friends we know or with friends we'll make. Just help our- 
selves, get a second if you can. The hours will slip away, but we shall linger 
on—until the sun is set, until the moon is full. 

A word or two about veal. Vl bet a doughnut to a punched Canadian 
quarter (both have holes) that you can’t remember the last time [ brought 
up the subject of veal as the main feature of one of our meals. Although | 
don’t exactly go into a tail spin about beets, carrots and parsley, veal has a 
fairly good rating on my culinary list. I have nothing really against carrots 
either. They are good, all these fruits of the earth, but some of them seem 
about as exciting as the tail end of a parsnip after its winter siesta in the 
cellar sandbox. 

Since the help-y ourself kind of party has become popular, more and more 


people are searching for a tasty dish that lends (Cont 1 on Page 180) 
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I What is an “important writer” ? 
Is it a man who writes impor- 
tantly or one who writes of im- 
portant people or is he—or she— 
a writer whose work is so impor- 
tant that it is not to be missed by 
any thinking being? It seems to 
me that Carlo Levi answers to 
all these definitions in the affirm- 
ative. His Christ Stopped at 
Eboli was an unforgettable ex- 
perience. His new book, The 
Watch, has made long strides 
ahead of that. He is important on 
all counts. 


2 Italy thinks up more things! 
This, for instance: Take as much 
cream cheese as you please, add 
as much prepared sweetened 
cocoa as suits your taste. If the 
mixture is not sweet enough, 
add a little sugar and you'll 
come out all right. Pack in a 
mold, chill overnight and serve 
with rich chocolate sauce. This 
is a dessert, mot an entree. 


3B Always add a little salt to any 
chocolate dish or drink. It does 
something good, but never ask 
me why. 


f It won’t be long now before 

the curried this and curried that 

will cease to cause the perspiration to start from the 
fevered brow. No, sir, it’ll sound good. One thing you 
might bear in mind, and that is to serve the chutney in 
canned-peach halves. Looks well, tastes swell. 


«> | love to tell you things that sound sort of wild but 
turn out fine. So work together until smooth 14 cup 
butter and 1 cup powdered sugar. Add the flavoring of 
your choice—and please add enough so folks will know 
there’s flavor in it and not hot water. It’s the works on 
hot gingerbread. 


6 Thinking up something different for hot waffles, 
someone suggested a Welsh rarebit. I’d prefer another 
little nifty. Only this is honey and peanut butter. Can 
you beat it? If you can, you’d better not beat it very 
much. 


@ Cold vichyssoise is memorable if it’s smooth and 
perfectly seasoned, and honestly cold, but when you 
add a little grated onion at the last moment, it be- 
comes a godlike food such as the Olympians had their 
fill of. Be generous, too, with minced chives or cress. 


a% And that reminds me that sliced tomatoes are deli- 
cious dressed with equal parts of mayonnaise and 
chopped water cress, not forgetting, of course, the tan- 
talizing taste of basil. That makes perfection perfect. 


# When I eat dinner at your house, I’d like a cold 
melon to begin with. But don’t, I beg you, chill your 
melon by the cracked-ice routine. It hurts the melon 
and spoils the flavor. A reasonable time in the re- 
frigerator is all the melon needs. 


1@ A fine first course is a halved ripe melon filled with 
little melon balls of a different breed. Add a little 
ginger ale. A sprinkle of salt for those who want it. 
Sugar for those whose sweet tooth is in good order. 


ill Here’s a new one on me, but it may not be to you. 
It’s a fried-bread sort of idea and a smart trick to play 
on the “brown and serve”’ clover-leaf rolls. Don’t 
brown. Separate into sections. Fry in deep fat, turning 


LMM Ut 





Bethesda Presbyterian Church, Camden, S.C., 1820. 
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By ANN BATCHELDER 


all the while. Drain on paper towels. Dip in sugar and 
cinnamon, mixed—or better still, in maple sirup. 


§2 When garlic is needed or wanted (could be either 
and be right), a garlic crusher is the latest thing. But 
you can pound the buds in a bowl with a potato 
masher. The old mortar-and-pestle idea. Pound other 
herbs along with the garlic too. But keep one masher 
for this use and hang it in the air or someone may 
hang you. 


1:3 Black pepper goes with meats and vegetables. 
White pepper strings along with chicken and poultry 
dishes, and fish would go swimming again if you tried 
the black on them. Shellfish whimper for a touch of red 
pepper, but they can stand more than you can, so be 
careful. 


14 For luncheon or supper, spread hot toast with sharp 
cheese. On each slice put a neatly poached egg or a 
spoon of scrambled egg done with anchovies or plain. 
Garnish with crisp bacon. Pretty good eating, this. 


15 Answer to query: An oysterette is definitely nol a 
baby oyster. It is a cracker designed to be eaten with 
oysters, and one of my favorites. Let me know any- 
thing else on your mind. 


16 Some like their pumpkin pie straight, some like it 
with cheese, others like a trimming. To these, we sug- 
gest crushing up a handful of lemon drops and folding 
them into whipped cream. 


17 Something pretty to see in a crystal pitcher or 
glass, and delicious to drink on a nice hot day, is a 
tiddly-wink, very cold and only one to a customer. This 
is made by mixing a can of frozen orange juice and one 





WAYNE ANDREWS 


of frozen cranberry juice, adding 
water as usual. Serve with a 
cracker of some kind. 


13% Most cheese dishes call for a 
touch of mustard, some are im- 
proved by adding celery seed to 
the rule. (Rule means recipe and 
recipe means receipt to me. Keep 
that in mind.) 


19 The unexpected guest is, as 
always, on the way. And such 
must be fed. One way is to open 
a can of tuna or crab meat, also 
a can or two of cream-of-mush- 
room soup. Heat all together, add- 
ing whatever seasoning suits you. 
Serve on toast or on a bed of 
cooked rice. 


20 Fora toasted sandwich that’s 
different from Mrs. Brown’s, take 
a can of tuna, season it with salt, 
pepper and lemon juice and a ~ 
careful dash of Tabasco. It’s the 

seasoning that fools ’em. 


21 Asurprise muffin that will sur- 
prise even you, it’s so good and 
easy to eat. Make upa receipt of 
muffins. Add to the batter 1 cup 
chopped apples, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon and 1/4 teaspoon nutmeg. 
Put in the muffin pans and sprin- 
kle with sugar before baking. 


22 Tomato-rarebit amandine: Make a snappy rarebit. 
Serve over a broiled tomato slice on toast; and sprinkle 
with a few slivered almonds. 


2:8 If you chop crisp bacon fine and add it to peanut 
butter for a sandwich filling, you’ve got somewhere, 
even if it’s only to a picnic. 


24 A good-looking, delicious-tasting way to serve ice 
cream is to half fill a halved cantaloupe with lemon 
sherbet, top with vanilla cream. Sprinkle a little coco- 
nut over the top and serve right away. 


25 Something that is likely to get talked about, 
especially if served with chicken or chops, is pepper 
fritters. Chop 2 green peppers fine, add 2 tablespoons 
chopped onion, mix in a regular fritter batter and 
fry by spoons in deep hot fat. Drain and serve hot. 


26 To those who eat a regular breakfast, greetings, 
and may I recommend sautéed mushrooms on toast. 
Pour the butter from the pan over the toast, add three 
mushroom caps to a person and serve hot. 


27 If he doesn’t like spinach this way, then he’ll never 
like spinach. Fry 4 slices bacon until crisp, take out the 
bacon, drain and break into small pieces. Add 1 pound 
spinach, 2 tablespoons chopped onions, 14 small can 
tomato paste, and salt and pepper to the bacon fat in 
the pan. Cover and cook 8-10 minutes or until spinach 
is just done. Add the bacon and serve hot. 


28 Baked-bean trick No. 37: Sprinkle canned beans 
with grated raw apple, dot with butter, sprinkle with 
brown sugar. Top with small pieces of partly cooked 
bacon, bake in a moderate oven until heated through. 


29 Here’s something that might make a dessert for 
that unexpected company that arrived several para- 


’ graphs up the page. 


80 Break stale sponge or pound cake into small pieces, 
add chopped nuts and chopped candied fruit. Fold into 
stiffly whipped-cream—fiavored slightly. Chill until it 
is firm. 
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OTHERS of growing children know instinc- 
tively what nutrition experts have long 
insisted—that the school-day lunch is a vitally 
important meal. Morning energy must be 
replenished for afternoon study and play. 
NNE MARSHALL Authorities say the noon meal should include 
ee a hot dish—whether lunch is eaten at home or 
carried to school. Among the many reasons they 

ive is that a hot dish makes everything taste better. 

Well-made soup is ideal for this hot dish. Children really enjoy 
good soup . . . take to it readily . . . digest it easily . . . and assimilate 
it completely. Moreover, soup is substantial and nourishing without 
being heavy. Here are three tempting school-day lunches built 


around soup. Why not try these quick, easy menu suggestions? 
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A HOME LUNCH CHILDREN LOVE 
Here’s an appetizing lunch for your 
junior or junior miss who comes home 
at noon. It features this almost-a-meal- 
in-itself vegetable soup. 


oungsters! 


extra nourish- 
for echool-day 
instead 0 
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THIS LUNCH, TOO, STAYS AT HOME 
It’s built around that great favorite of most 
children—nourishing chicken noodle soup. 


Vegetable Soup 
Cheese Spread Sandwich 
Vanilla Pudding with Chocolate Chips 





yer low heat: 


vith rice soup 










Heat together © 


1 can chicken wy poral, Omehcn. Chicken Noodle Soup 
Milk r green peas _-heef tomato Potato Salad and Ham Hot Rolls and Butter 
s dle vegetable 
noo : 


yf milk Sliced Peaches Milk 





1 soup can ¢ 


THIS LUNCH GOES TO SCHOOL 
Tt includes piping-hot tomato soup— the soup 










TOMATO 
| s0UP 


Tomato Soup OK < = es : 
Bologna & Relish Sandwich Carrots & Radishes a~& 7” 


Fruit Cake 


VEGETABLE © Gey, 


most folks like best”—in a vacuum bottle. s0UP 





‘Soaping dulls hair 
Halo glorilies it! 





not a cream 


Halo cannot leave 
ARI __ dulling, dirt-catching 
WS 
= soap film! 






Removes 
embarrassing 
dandruff from both 
hair and scalp! 


Yes, “‘soaping” your hair with 
even finest liquid or oily cream 
shampoos leaves dulling, 
dirt-catching film. Halo, made 
with a new patented ingredient, 
contains no soap, no sticky oils. 
Thus Halo glorifies your hair 
the very first time you use it. 
Ask for Halo__America’s 
favorite shampoo_at any drug 
or cosmetic counter! 


Halo reveals the hidden beauty of your hair! 


Gives fragrant 
“‘soft-water’’ lather | 
—needs no 
special rinse! 


[> 7 EN 





Halo leaves hair 
soft, manageable__ 
shining with colorful 
natural highlights 
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always taking over avithout consulting the 
other, he did hope Muriel would keep out 
of Washington, not that he would not miss 
her. He pointed out to her in several long 
letters, which he did not have much time to 
write, what with all the reports and directives 
he was always drafting for the boss, that 
he had no time for family life anyway. 

When he was not being sent somewhere 
around the country, he was at the Depart- 
ment during all his waking hours. Whenever 
he got back to the room he had rented in 
“Shorty” Telfer’s apartment, he was in his 
sack in five minutes. Shorty was on the 
training program then, and Shorty was so 
tired at night that his wife Beatrice couldn’t 
get a word out of him, and even if there had 
been time for family evenings, you couldn’t 
tell your wife what was going on because 
everything was being classified. Of course he 
must have known subconsciously that Muriel 
would never keep out of Washington. How- 
ever, he did think that she might have 
warned him that she was coming instead of 
just appearing at Shorty’s apartment with 
Charlie as though she had been air-borne. It 
meant that for five days Muriel and Beatrice 
had to share the main bedroom while Shorty 
took over the guest room 


and he had the studio Mm = Paisley. 


couch and Charlie used 


a bedding roll on_ the BLUE JEANS a year,” she said, “bef! 
living-room floor. They Many noted European cities _ YOU g0 Overseas.” 
all used one bathroom, and specialized in the manu- Muriel could not beri 


he was always forgetting facture of some particular about everything. Sheo 
about Charlie and tripping kind of cloth. This was the got the point when he fi 
over the bedding roll when case with Janua (modern yp to Washington to ¢ 
he got home at night. Genoa), which produced a good-by, and of course ) 
Finally they did get type of heavy twilled cotton 
called jene or jean. Jean be- : 

came popular for use in mak- he was going. Secret ord} 
ing trousers. For many years Never did help home | 
manufactured and curiously enous 
little house in Alexandria, from undyed jean; thensome- Charlie was the one w 
and Enid told them to ome made up a batch from came closest to guess 
moverightin. Asamatter cloth dyed dark blue. Such jt, because Charlie wa! 


of fact, BudandEnidkept Plue jeans were an instant smart kid. He had j 
success with workmen, out- 


doorsmen and, latterly, Amer- lly foll d 4h 
ican youngsters. really followed the vy 


war, and they were all —WEBB B. GARRISON, NEWS. 


settled, because Muriel 
called up Enid, Bud Joyce’s 
wife. Bud had rented a they were 


Muriel and Charlie right 
there through the whole 


still good friends. 


It was an added com- ne = I'1] «=bet §=you’re £0 


plication when Muriel 

came to Washington. As Bud said, the gals 
made up a general staff of their own and 
began doing long-term planning. Bud with 
his desk at G-2 and a limited disability was 
not much for Enid and Muriel to work on, 
but Melville was really good material for 
two bright girls. He had done well at both 
the Staff School and the War College, and 
Muriel was always thinking in the higher 
echelons. If there was going to be a war, he 
did not want to be on any staff. He had been 
to the tank school, too, as he pointed out to 
Muriel, and somebody had to fight the war, 
but Muriel wanted him to be nearer the top 
and more on the administrative side, where 
the big brass would see him, instead of being 
lost in some training area. When people 
wanted someone, she said, it was only human 
nature to look around and pick someone in 
sight instead of down in Texas. He did not 
have time to discuss these matters with 
Muriel except occasionally when they went 
for a walk on Sunday, but Muriel had lots of 
time to consider them. 


One night in August when he had a few 
minutes alone with the chief in his office, 
he brought up the subject of the Southern 
maneuvers and expressed a sort of wish, as 
definitely as you could express such a thing, 
that he might get down there with a regiment 
or something, but Grimshaw only said that 
he was needed where he was and the situation 
was still fluid. 

You could never tell what was in the chief’s 
mind, and he never knew why the chief was 
keeping him on ice. When he asked for a job 
in the Philippines just before Pearl Harbor, 
the chief turned him down flat, and twice 
that winter when he asked for something in 
the Pacific, the chief turned him down again. 
Grimshaw was never.a Pacific man. By the 














































September. | 


spring of ’42 he was still sweating it ou 
Washington. Then suddenly the boss s 


neuvers, but not to take command of a, 
thing. He got the connection only when w) 
began on ‘‘Torch” and he was promoted, 
temporary colonel. Muriel was beginning. 
find him pretty hard to hold when they y 
in the middle of the North African pla 
but not until September did the chief say | 
word, and then he dropped it casually, | 
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' Met,” he said, “‘some of you younger | 
lows will have to be going over. Maybe yo 
better start thinking about packing.” 

Two weeks later his orders were cut | 
Paisley, where they were training thea 
Muriel had cried half the night when 
heard he was going to Paisley, because 
was certain he would be lost down the 
There were lots of rumors, but ‘Tore 
was all top secret. The truth was Mu 
did not want him to be killed, and it did 
good to point out to her that it was ab 
time someone did a little fighting. 

Her feelings were hurt when he gaye 
the word that she had better stay w, 
Bud and Enid and not go to all the troubli 

following him down 


“But you'll be there! 


i 


could not ask him whl 


turned fourteen and 


“Say, dad,” he 


after Rommel.” ; 
He always remembered this. Chai 
thought a lot of him and knew he could 1) 
anyone. 
“No,” he said, “I’m going up to the Noi 
Pole to help out Santa Claus.”’ 
““Shucks,”’ Charlie said, ‘“‘ you wouldn't 
packing khaki pants along with your woold 
if you were going to see Santa Claus.” 
Charlie was smart and he had narrow 
down the operation. The only thing to 1 
him was to believe in Santa Claus and 
take care of his mother. Actually he had of 
an hour or two to talk over plans and t) 
was just as well. Sitting there in the livil 
room in Alexandria looking at Muriel a 
Charlie, he realized how big the break v 
going to be, even though it was somethi- 
for which they had all been waiting. Hea 
Muriel had been together ever since he h 
come back from the AEF. They had be 
everywhere as a family unit, even as far” 
Tientsin, and now it was all over. 
“Muriel,” he said, “don’t you think 
would be best for you and Charlie to go up) 
Hallowell?” 
“No,” Charlie said, “‘ma gets into ar¢ 
ments with grandma.” : 
‘We don’t get into arguments, Charli 
Muriel said, “but your grandmother is 
old lady and she has rather fixed ideas. T 
schools are better in Washington, and ma) 
I can be of some help here in Washington. 
least I’ll be able to get some news.” 
Still, North Africa was quite a way fré 
Washington. 
“All right,” he said, ‘“‘and say good-by’ 
Robert for me, won’t you? Tell Robert | 
keep his nose clean, will you?” a 
“You always pick up coarse expression: 
Muriel said, “‘when you get away W 
troops.” 














(Continued on Page 76) 
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Her sparkling, beautiful face 


sends you grace notes 


about her inner charm 


The Lady Bridgett de Robledo has a 
wonderful look of poised beauty. Her 
lovely face with its Celtic blue eyes, 
perfect complexion, mirthful lips— 
reveals with fascinating charm the 
inner glow that is her delightful self. 
Your face, too, is revealing you to 
others every day of your life. Help 
your face to show your best self— 


attractive, charming, beckoning. 


Beautiful Lady Bridgett is the daughter of an English Earl, wife of a prominent Colombian diplomat. Lady Bridgett 
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insists on Pond’s for her complexion care. She says, “‘Pond’s Cold Cream is the finest beauty care I know.” 


r 
n enchanting woman within vou is at your eall | 
ae Cady to show CUCTY ONC Row 


W THINGS can smother happiness more thor- 
thly than that “ugly-duckling” feeling many 
men have about themselves. 


sut—you can change into a lovelier, happier you. 
nagic power within can help you. A power that 
rks through the interdependence of your Inner 
f and Outer Self—the way you feel, and look. 


this power beams a happy confidence from you 
en you know you look your prettiest. But— 
en you don’t show your best self, that glow is 
fed right out. That is why you can’t be offhand 
ut the daily helps that do so much to keep you 


king lovely, feeling at ease. 


“Outside-Inside” Face Treatment 


ur face counts on those cream cleansings that 
P give it a cleanness that looks luminous—and 


charming you car be 


that never dry the skin. And this “Outside-Inside” 
Face Treatment with Pond’s Cold Cream has a 
genius for freshening your face, making it softer, 
waking up color! Do it always at bedtime (day 
cleansings, too). This is the way: 


Hot Stimulation—a quick splash of hot water. 

Cream Cleanse—swirl light, fluffy Pond’s Cold Cream all 
over your face and throat to soften dirt and make-up, 
sweep them from pore openings. Tissue off. 


Cream Rinse—do another Pond’s creaming to rinse off 


last traces of dirt, leave skin immaculate. Tissue lightly. 
Cold Stimulation—a tonic cold water splash. 

This face care acts on both sides of your skin. 
From the Outside—Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses, 
softens as you massage. From the Inside—every 
step of this treatment stimulates circulation. 

The Lady Bridgett de Robledo says, “For cleans- 





ing, softening, smoothing—Pond’s is splendid!” 
It’s not vanity to develop the beauty of your 
face. When you look lovely, you become charged 
with a happy confidence that brightens your face 
with charm—brings others closer to the Inner You. 


PONDS 


ae EP ee 


terry LT og 


You hear it everywhere— 
*She’s Engaged! She’s Lovely! She uses Pond’s! 
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In 3 Seconds 

A Girl Diver Can 
Complete A Two And 
A Half Somersault... 
But In Only 


TWO SE 


WP 


Bayer Aspirin i 
Is Ready To 
Go To 
Work! 


MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in 
a glass of water, and time its disinte- 
grating 
the glass, happens in your stomach. 


speed. What happens in 


For really fast relief from ordi- 

nary headache, neuritic or neu- 

ralgic pain, use Bayer Aspirin 
tablets. One reason they bring you relief with 
amazing speed is that they start disinte- 
grating almost instantly you take them. 
Timed by stopwatch, they’re ready to go to 
work in two seconds. 

But fast relief isn’t the only reason why it 
pays to use Bayer Aspirin. Also important is 
the fact that you can take it with complete 
conjidence. For Bayer Aspirin’s single active 
ingredient is not only so effective that doctors 
prescribe it for pain relief, but is so gentle to 
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the system mothers give it even to small 
children on their doctors’ advice. 

So when you're in pain, don’t experiment 
with drugs that have not been proved by years 
of successful use. For the fast relief you want 
—and the dependable relief that’s important 
to your health—take genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


NOW... BAYER ASPIRIN IN CHILDREN’S SIZE 


New 2'/% grain tablets (containing half the amount of 
regular size Bayer Aspirin tablets) provide proper chil- 


dren’s dosage as prescribed by your doctor. They re 
neither flavored nor colored, so they cannot be mistaken 
for candy. 30 tablets—25¢. 





Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use 
by millions of normal people, without ill effect, 
one thing you can take with complete 
confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


(Continued from Page 74) 

“Well,” he said, “he’ll know what I 
mean.” 

“And what’s your final advice to me?”’ 
Muriel asked. “‘What about my own nose?” 

“Muriel,” he said, “‘ you always did have a 
pretty nose.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t behave as though 
you were going to a surprise party,”” Muriel 
said. “I just wish you didn’t make me 
think that you’re glad I won’t be 
around.” 

“Now, Muriel,’ was all he could think of 
answering, ‘‘now, Muriel.’ 

“Melly,” she said, “‘you’re all I have.” 

“Now, Muriel,” he said, ‘‘you’ve got the 
boys.” 

The mention of the boys pulled everything 
together, and besides, Muriel was a service 
wife who knew a wife must not upset things 
when the Army was off to war. 

“Forget what I said, will you, Melly,” she 
told him. “Of course you’re not glad you’re 
going, except at the same time you can’t help 
but be.” 

“Now, Muriel,” he said, ‘‘now, Muriel.”’ 


Gop had kept him safe so that he could 
hear the guns again, and now basically he 
had his chance to pay his debt to God and to 
his country. There was no wonder that he 
looked as though he were going toa party, as 
Muriel had said. He had been working for 
quite a while to get dressed up for that party. 
He was not a shavetail any longer. He had 
been to the War College with its extremely 
limited and selected enrollment of officers 
who were almost certain to become top 
brass. He had the equipment to make a stab 
at any job that was handed to him. There 
had been a lot of white-haired boys in tough 
competition at Paisley, and he had been able 
to keep his place. 

What was more, he learned when he got 
to Africa that he was able to ignore all this 
accumulated knowledge when necessary. 
He meant that he was not weighed down by 
all this intellectual equipment like pedants 
or theorists who bored sensible people. 

By the time North Africa was secure, even 
though he got a shell fragment in his shoul- 
der before the show was over, he was pretty 
handy. Frequently you had to learn fast in 
North Africa if you wanted to be around 
next day to absorb more knowledge. Uncle 
Sam needed every horseshoe he had in his 
pockets for that operation, with the best 
units still green and none of them battle-wise. 
Sometimes he felt like old Rip van Winkle 
himself when he saw the self-propelled guns 
and the tanks and the jeeps and the trucks 
and the tactical air cover and compared 
them with the stuff around Chateau-Thierry 
in the other war. Nevertheless, the basic ele- 
ments were all the same, and all the old 
logistics headaches. 

After the landing he was up ahead on the 
way to Tunis with a tank unit known by the 
code words Force Goodwin. If they didn’t 
reach Tunis before the Jerries, you could 
blame it on the mud and roads, because they 
certainly tried hard to make that play. He 
began to realize in a few days that you had to 
play every instrument in the band. When it 
came to a pinch, you had to be an artillery- 
man or an engineer or a tank specialist, and 
you never knew how things would be bal- 
anced or grouped from one day to the next. 

North Africa, in spite of its Frenchified 
cities, looked like something in a Sunday- 
school picture book. He had read in ancient 
history that the country was semiarid, 
whereas, books to the contrary, it was always 
raining when you wanted air cover, and the 
gumbo on the roads was like glue, but some- 
how there was always good weather and good 
footing for the Jerries and the Italians. The 
Arabs fitted right into that mess. They 
could have the country any time as far as he 
was concerned, and anybody who wanted 
could have the Arabs. They were always 
around everywhere like flies. 

Once when he was a whole lot farther 
away from everything than he should have 
been, trying to get a look himself at a Ger- 
man concentration, because nobody had 
sent any coherent word back, he and two 
lieutenants and a walkie-talkie boy were sud- 
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HELPFUL HINTS To 
HOUSEHOLD DOGS 


Mrs. Cocker S. Paniel writes: 
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KEN-L-RATION!’ | 


Packed with Choice Cuts o 1 


i 


— a 


U. S. Gov’t 
Inspected 
Horse Meat 


INSPECTEO 
AND CERTIFIED BY 


Ons: 
DEPT OF AGR 
AS A NORMAL 
MAINTENANCE 
DOG FOOD 


Costs Far 
less Than Butcher Mee 


There’s no question about which do 
food contains steaks, roasts, and chop 
of U.S. Government Inspected hor 
meat! It’s Ken-L-Ration! Just open 
can... you'll SEE the chunks of leat 
red meat, and smell the appetizin” 
aroma! And, since Ken-L-Ration cos! 
less than butcher meat, it’s the thrift _ 
way to keep your dog on the meat di¢ 
he needs and craves. 


Vitamins and Minerals, Toc 
Yes, Ken-L-Ration is packed with a_ 
known “dog-health” vitamins and mu 3 
erals needed to keep your dog in pea) | 
condition. Be good to your dog—g) 
Ken-L-Ration at your favorite stoi 

first chance you get. i, 


| 
2ogs Love t- Cats, Too! 
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| inned down by machine-gun fire. Just 
‘ele was trying to figure out some way to 
t jae solid terrain between his party and 
sli and was hoping the Krauts weren’t 
i] 0 open up with the mortars next, he 
ull at his leg. You might have thought 
y/ someone in the group witha bright idea 
o\something, but instead of that it was 
a{ those Arabs trying to sell him half-a- 
zieggs. That was the way it always was 
/ rabs. They came right out of the ground 
el) airie dogs, and when they weren't sell- 
)nething, they were stealing, but he did 
‘ean to deliver a travelogue. He never 


¢ Kasserine Pass, where we came so near 
ng pushed back on our behinds, but 
whe was not talking before the War 
| ze. His tanks and some other units that 
/ under his command took a whipping 
« but they pulled out all right, and 
se he had a little to do with this, Any- 
some people still thought that he had. 
) order to refresh. his memory about 
7 Africa, the General produced a packet 


ften home, 
tel had brought from 
hington after hearing 
las to be interviewed. 
}read excerpts from 
ji. Though the letters 
Hnot shed much more 
on North Africa, they did help to 
d out the picture. 


in its mouth. 


‘ar Muriel: Babe, who just dropped in to 
xood-by, says he will give you this on his 

to Washington, if he doesn’t wet his feet. 
t ask Babe about his future plans because 
_won’t be bright, if you know what I mean. 
poor guy just hasn’t got what it takes out 
, and he’s on his way out. Poor Babe. I am 
icing him, and naturally it hurts. Funny, 
it? Remember how you used to say you 
ed I got around the way Babe did? Well, 


don’t need socks or anything. However, if 
can pick up a handful of new Westerns and 
dunits, give them to Bud to give to Jerry if 
still in there with the chief. Jerry can wan- 
them out-here, but say to hold them with 
tty at Algiers. Maybe I’ll get back to that 
im town someday and hang out in the 
‘ti—maybe. They have sawed-off beer bot- 


for glassware there, and wrapping paper - 


napkins. Whoever said Africa was hot? It’s 
nud. I’m even holed up ina mud hut witha 
val around it. Goats jump over the wall 
get in the yard. W2 ate goat yesterday and 
ill stays with me. Just now I picked a piece 
im out of my back molar. Slim sends you,his 
ds. He’s a real comfort to me. 

“s cold as Greenland here, but last week it 
hot in certain sectors. Don’t worry about 
and don’t go around asking questions. I’m 
ng fine, and everything’s beginning to get in 
groove. It’s building up, and if they want to 
‘us down, they’d better do it quick. I havea 
ch they’re going to make a try for it, but 
't ask questions. 

's nice to think of you in Washington. Give 
rlie my love and tell him we raised our lit- 
20y to be a soldier, and please tell Bob if he 
its to try for the Pacific it won’t hurt my 
ings. It looks as though they need a little 
) there. 

here’s something itching and I'd better read 
shirt a while. We’re out of lice powder. 

ove, and don’t worry, MEL 


ear Muriel: Shorty, who is going over to 
ea little talk about certain things that have 
pened, says he will get this to you, but don’t 
Tying to get hold of him. He’s got a lot on 
mind. Oh, yes, I’m in the base hospital with 
lece of hardware in my shoulder, but I’m 
king around already and playing gin rummy 
h the other hand, so don’t worry. I was 
‘y not to get my block blown off, and I 
ked out of it under my own steam, without 
ning to the nearest exit, and no one else did 
ler. They were a fine selfless bunch of kids. 
they need is a little straight talk and they’ll 
anything. 

f you read the papers maybe you'll know 
at all this is about. I’d like to read the com- 
niqué myself. It will have to be a master- 
ce because we really got a bloody nose and a 
right in the guts. The orders were to pull 
and it was pretty late to pull. I took over 
‘cover-up job, between you and me, without 


The morning hour has gold 


—PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN PROVERB. 
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consulting Heinzy. It looked for a while like old 
Custer making a last stand with a lot of Sitting 
Bulls around us. In fact, I thought maybe I was 
going to be Custer, but they dug in when I got 
some heavy stuff around their right end. I mean 
they thought it was heavy, and we walked off. 
Slim got himself killed, you may have heard. 
There never wasa finer kid. Please write Edwina 
that I’m writing personally. Who do you think 
I saw when I walked off? Old Folsom, my tac 
at the Point. Do you remember? The one who 
told us to stroll on Flirtation Walk. He was 
dead—air strafing —but I had time to gather up 
some of his letters and things personally. You 
see the hardware in the shoulder didn’t slow me 
up, so don’t worry and don’t start pulling 
strings. I am not going Stateside because I shall 
be fit for duty in three weeks. I got the word this 
morning. 

By the way, they came around this afternoon 
and pinned something on me and took some 
pictures. You can ask the chief about it if you 
want. He or Jerry ought to have the details by 
now. Now don’t worry, I’m feeling fine. The 
word is the shoulder won’t even be stiff. Give 
my love to Charlie and Robert. 


With love, MEL 


This letter was all he had ever set down 
regarding his part in the Kasserine Pass ac- 
tion, except for his report 
and recommendations, 
now somewhere on file in 
the Pentagon, anda report 
would have been too tech- 
nical to have made much 
sense,and he wasnot giving 
any military lecture. The 
staff work was faulty, and a lot of people in 
back got the wind up. It was easy enough to 
give orders for a quick withdrawal, if you were 
sitting somewhere looking at maps—but this 
was off the record, and he was not going to 
expert anything that happened. The order to 
withdraw came through at three in the morn- 
ing—when anyone physically in touch with 
anything could see that there would have to 
be some sort of holding action along the high 
ground on the front known as Area 20, which 
overlooked a track along which the enemy 
would obviously move part of his armor. It 
was an elementary problem of buying time. 
When Melville Goodwin received the order, 
his immediate superior, Arty Watson, who 
was commanding the area, saw as clearly as 
he did that a complete withdrawal would 
leave everything wide open. He had no criti- 
cism to make of Arty Watson, who immedi- 
ately began sending back everything that was 
feasible, but half an hour later, mortar and 
88 fire began dropping on them. 

Mel Goodwin was still with his chief try- 
ing to straighten things out when one of 
those 88’s landed under a weapons carrier, 
and a minute later he was chief. He sent back 
everything that wasn’t needed, and by the 
time it was daylight he was alone with his 
combat team all dug in, plus three 155’s and 
four tanks, one of them disabled. It was light 
enough by that time to secure some informa- 
tion. The Jerries were coming right down the 
track just where he expected them, tanks 
and trucks and everything, evidently think- 
ing that it was clear ahead. Sometimes the 
Jerries weren’t so bright as you thought 
they were going to be, considering their ex- 
perience. It was something to remember, 
watching that long column snaking toward 
their position over that Godforsaken country 
with the sun just rising. The only problem 
was how to stop them for an appreciable 
period of time, and he waited until they were 
on the level ground in front before he let 
them have it with everything available. They 
were like sitting ducks, only there were just 
too many ducks. Nevertheless, they cer- 
tainly acted surprised, and their whole 
column was in an unholy mess. He always be- 
lieved that if there had been more fire power 
available they might have turned back per- 
manently. As it was, they overestimated his 
force,and they were confused when he got his 
tanks firing into them well on the left. It 
took personal persuasion to keep everything 
cracking, but just the same, it was a good 
fight. He only wished he had more time to 
see it all instead of being so continually busy. 

At any rate, by afternoon what was left of 
his group was still holding the high ground 
in Area 20. They had bought the time, and 
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Do your eyes need help? 


Neate to recent estimates, one 
out of every five children of school 
age has faulty vision. Among adults 
over 40, two out of every three have 
visual defects. 


To help maintain good vision 


throughout life and protect general : 


health, doctors recommend that every- 
one follow the safeguards below. 


The child’s eyes... 
Faulty visual habits are often form- 
ed during childhood which may lead 
to defects in later years when correc- 
tion may be more difficult. 


A child’s eyes should be examined 
at age three or four, again before en- 
tering school and after starting to read 
—even though no signs of eye trouble 
are evident. 


There are many common diseases 
that affect the eyes of children. Most 
of them are mild—but some may be 
serious. Both may start in the same 
way—with redness, flow of tears, 
blinking, squinting, or scowling, ac- 
companied by little or no pain. So, if 
these or other signs of eye trouble ap- 
pear, it is wise to see a doctor. 

Specialists caution against delay in 
the use of glasses if a child needs them. 
Glasses generally help the child to im- 
prove his vision, or overcome other 
eye defects—often within a relatively 
short time. 


The adult's eyes... 

After age 40, periodic examinations 
of the eyes are especially important. 
They provide a double safeguard. First, 
by discovering defects and diseases of 


the eye itself. Second, by helping to 
detect conditions such as high blood 
pressure, diabetes, and hardening of 
the arteries which often reveal them- 
selves by changes in the eyes. 


Fortunately, more can be done to- 
day than ever before to check or cure 
some of the more serious eye condi- 
tions—thanks to new drugs and im- 
proved surgical techniques. 


Three common eye defects—near- 
sightedness, farsightedness, and astig- 
matism—can usually be corrected by 
properly fitted glasses. Only an eye 
specialist is qualified to prescribe 
glasses or other special eye treatments. 

Under proper medical care, most of 
the threats to good vision can be cor- 
rected or cured so that the eyes may 
be used efficiently throughout life. 


To help keep the eyes in good 
condition: 


1. Read with a clear, good light falling 
from above and behind you. 


2. Rest your eyes at frequent inter- 
vals when reading or doing close work. 
3. Except for easily removable parti- 
cles, trust only to expert help for re- 
moving a foreign body from the eye. 
4. Be alert to the warnings of eye 
trouble—headaches, blurred vision, 
eye fatigue, inflammation of the eyes 
or lids, spots before the eyes and col- 
ored halos around lights. 

5, Use eye safety devices exactly ac- 
cording to instructions. 

6. Have your eyes examined regularly 
by an eye specialist. 
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30th hold something rare and 
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there was no use hanging around any longer. 
When the sun was setting, he sent back 
everything that could roll, and the rest of 
them began walking and they walked all 
night until they were picked up around day- 
light. He had brought off the wounded, but 
a lot of equipment and dead remained back 
in Area 20. He was not familiar with all the 
night’s events. His shoulder had been band- 
aged and it had stopped bleeding, but the 
wound may have made him lightheaded. 
Nevertheless, he kept everything under con- 
trol all the way personally, and he could still 
put one foot ahead of the other when he 
walked into “Bullpup” and made the report. 

The story was that he saluted old Heinzy, 
which he probably did, since his right hand 
was all right, and then he said, ‘‘There’s 
been a little trouble up in Area Twenty, sir, 
but we’d all like to start going back as soon 
as we’ve had some coffee.”’ 

That was what they said he said, and it 
made a good story, but he never could have 
said anything like that to a major general 
who knew the score. Nevertheless, he always 
did think that they should have moved for- 
ward instead of pulling back farther. There 
was one thing he did remember that pleased 
him. When he walked 
out of the headquar- 


ters, he heard an en- kkk kw ok ok kw o& ow | Cinitself, isn't 


listed man say, ‘The 
God-damned fighting 


Septem», 195] 


street and try it out on the other ang 3elieye 
me, it’s going to be good, and I think Ij goin 
to know how to work it. Well, you gond al 
the chief, and you might tell Bob an@harlie 
that they really handed the old man sopt 


hi 
It won’t hurt them to know that the qd m 
has kind of made good on his own and 
people think well of him for all the sabhy 

i 


around he’s done out here. I sort of %h 
were here to see it. 

Old Fritz is the number one in the p 
as maybe you can imagine if you’ ve beejalk 
to the chief. The other night he asked couple 
of us to his little shack to dinner—it liked a¢ 
though it belonged to a duke or somethg—to 
show us off to the Big Boy himself andome of 
the little big boys who were with him. hadn't 
seen Big Boy since North Africa and he grown 
some. Funny our paths never crossed, at you 
remember what Pershing said about hi? He'd 
never known him either. Anyway, yy'll be 
pleased to know he chewed the fat withme for 
several minutes and asked me to look hn up jf 
I was ever around the big city. I won’tf I cap 
help it. I’m an outdoor boy, and & high 
echelons always make me sweat, andy¢hen [. 
sweat I stink. I can just hear you sa 
ways get coarse when I’m with troop 
body sends you their love, though, an 
them remember old times. 


you never fi 
cause somethii’s al- 


Cc ) » , 
bastard.” C egy fr Donald - Vii Fitind Tat cee aaa 
That meant a lot a I’m doing fine. mglad 
to him, coming when By Elizabeth McFarland Bob’s movingout. | 
it did, because his left wish I migl have 
shoulder was full of Forgetting you would be myself seen him, but 11 him 
red-hot needles and forgotten— from me I kny he! 


be good. Ho co 


his arm was numb. Lost in a wave-wash, in the : 

he help it, cond 
The man who had seaweed passes, who. hicwee 
spoken was standing Drifting through earth, an Give Charlie Mlapin 
with three or four anchorage for grasses the pants and II him 
others beside a jeep, With icicles the nails that bolt my I’ll write him omor 
and Mel Goodwin omy, row ' 


walked up to him. 

“Son,” he said, “‘if 
I go first, I’d like to 
have you write those 
words on my tomb- 
stone.” 

This was true, 
whether or not it 
made a good story, 
and he did not care forget you. 
who knew it. 


forgotten, 


recall 


He was in the xrKek Kk 2 ee have been aye to 


hospital when Task 

Force Headquarters 

was reorganized. In May he did desk 
work in Algiers because the medics were 
still checking on his shoulder. He got his 
star in June, but he did not see the Sicilian 
show or any fighting until he was on the 
beach at Salerno as an assistant division 
commander. He was a specialist in armor by 
then and he knew it. When he was yanked 
out and sent to England to take command of 
the Silver Leaf Armored and whip it into 
shape in preparation for the cross-channel 
invasion, he knew that he was equipped to 
take armor anywhere, any time and anyhow, 
and that was all there was to it. He wrote 
some of his thoughts in a letter to his wife in 
April, 1944: 


Dear Muriel: I don’t see what harm there is 
when you get this in asking the chief or Jerry 
or somebody to tell you confidentially if they 
can what they’ve pinned on me over here. I 
don’t mean any more chest spinach either. I 
mean the job they handed to me. Old Skeet 
Shaw felt kind of upset when he got the word to 
turn it over to me, and I felt kind of mean about 
taking it from Skeet after he had shown me 
around, but you know Skeet, and he knows we 
have to take what’s dished out to us on this 
picnic. They are nice kids, and they look about 
as much in the groove as they can be until they 
get their tryout. 

By the way, Bugsy Waters and Long John 
Gooch are both here with me. 

Do you remember when we bought Robert 
the electric train the Christmas we were sta- 
tioned at Sykes? Do you remember how Bob 
looked, just as though the train and the tracks 
had dropped out of the sky? Well, that’s how I 
feel about this thing. I feel just like a kid at 
Christmas and maybe sometimes I act that 
way. I keep wanting to go right over across the 


It’s others’ minds must worry to 


My leaves, my grass, my seaweed 
hair and all: 
Death shall remember me when I could add-inwiaae 


With love, MEL, 


Forgetting you? Oh, when I have There wer some 


other letters, ‘0, but 
this one semed 
pretty well ticover 
the situation. iyone 
who had beema pre- 
invasion Evzland 


color himsel Old 
P. T. Barnumhould 










have seen ~ 

cause it really 
greatest show on earth. It was some 
be a part of that show and to have be 
in the first team with the Silver 
mored and with the teammates. I 
page of history, and if he was just on 
punctuation marks, still he was on t ; 
and anyone could read it without hidoing 
much further talking. However, in ca any- 
thing more was needed, he did have news- 
paper clipping which he could show f« what 
it was worth. He never suspected at t time 
that the thing was going to be writte: since 
he was not one of those field runne who 
made the papers, and there were tocnany 
stars anyway on that all-star, all-Arrican 
team. Yet maybe this was not accura_ The 
British were on the team too. At ar rate, 
when a newspaper correspondent na‘2d 4! 
Crouch came around, Mel Goodwiriever 
thought seriously that this would mei any 
kind of feature article, and, after all, on” 
appeared in the Sunday supplemer 0! 
newspaper in upstate New York. 

Actually it made me a little home: & {0 
the great days when I read it. Its jour list 
language was characteristic of thos days. 
and I had participated in many simila Torts 
when I had been in Public Relations. *oulé 
remember no correspondent nam! * 
Crouch, but then, accredited corresp« 1 
were as thick as flies before the invasic 1” 
dispatch was simply dated ‘‘Somew re '= 
England, May 12, 1944” and it had ay -ared 
in print only after the invasion. The h dline 
was ‘Al Crouch Looks Them Over. 


Your correspondent took a busman’s liday 
today, spending his time visiting, instez of 20 
(Continued on Page 8&1) 
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Mice 1 package Lime Jell-O 1 tablespoon vinegar 
: 1 cups hot water % teaspoon grated onion 
1 cup grated cucumber 4% teaspoon salt 
4 Dash of cayenne 


Just try it for sighs—this crisp and cool combination of cucumbers and 
Lime Jell-O! We think it’s the brightest salad idea in years! 

Served by itselfit’s a joy... but if you want to be really spiffy—go ahead! 
Top this glorious green goodness with flaked pink salmon... and you'll 
cause a sensation! 

Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. Add remaining ingredients. Force through 
sieve. Turn into individual ring molds. Chill until firm. Unmold. Fill cen- 
ters of molds with salmon salad, if desired. Garnish with mayonnaise and 
cucumber slices; sprinkle with paprika. Makes 4 servings. 
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Wonderful for birthday parties—or just to make a youngster’s 
supper happier, this Jell-O dessert. And, my, how young ones 
love the good fruit flavors of Jell-O! 

Prepare 1 package Jell-O (any flavor) as directed, molding in 
tart pans or individual molds. Garnish with small candles 
placed in holders. Serve with custard sauce. Serves 4. 

% Ina hurry? Try this new quick-setting method for making 

Jell-O: Dissolve 1 package Jell-O in 1 cup hot water. Then add 1 
as _©& cup ice cubes or crushed ice, filling cup to the brim with water. 
ff “i. fn tt maT Stir until ice melts completely, pour into molds, and place in ] 


} CONN ae refrigerator to chill firm—takes just about an hour! 


i Casta: Wing, 

n almond extract gaa Uw, 
d sliced peaches ’ 
d macaroons 








teaspoo 
-O 8 tene 
> ackages Cherry sell cup swee 

Siumpe bet water 1 cup coarsely crushe 


2 cups cold water e! Its 


a cinch to mak 


iece iS 5 
*< Jell-O masterpiece a! < ondertul! 
Honest-to-goodness, at Cherry Jell-O—and it’s wo 
. aro’ , ij 
peaches, mac 


+ nd flavoring. 
Add cold water # \. Fold 
; {1-0 in hot water. ; e in small bowl. F 
Dissolve Cherry cient: Set aside 1 cup mixture in TT ifirm. 
Onilunt ier ainingdell-O.TU™ into 1-quartring™” d water. Beat 
ee, A of Jell-O in another bow! a i eh Fold in 
+ Place reserved bow til fluffy and thick like whipp Chill until firm. 
meeeenry EL eT a into 8 x8 X 3-inch square pan- ixture into 
‘crushed macaroons. Turn me Linned mixture 
; a 11-0 on serving platter. ae ey Serves 8. 
Unmold ring of . of ring. Garnish with whippe? 
ter O 5° 
cubes and fill cen 
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The chicken that$ taking 
the nation by storm!!! 








LOOK FOR THIS TAG ON 
EVERY CHICKEN YOU BUY! 





SPECIALLY PLANNED FOR EATING. ...THROUGH 10 YEARS POULTRY INDUSTRY RESEARCH. . . . SPECIALLY FED FOR FLAVOR AND) 
QUALITY....AS PLUMP IN 3 MONTHS AS ORDINARY CHICKEN IN 4 MONTHS....SPECIALLY RAISED FROM MEAT—BEARING STRAINS} 
_...SHIPPED IN ICE TO PRESERVE FRESHNESS... .DISPLAYED FRESH ON CHIPPED ICE OR UNDER REFRIGERATION... .AT BETTER 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE. ...P.S. ALSO QUICK-FROZEN--CUT-UP, READY-TO-COOK....LOOK FOR BLUE AND WHITE PICTURE PACKAGE.: 


Swifts Premiu 


the dream chicken that came true! 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
-ce outfit, an American armored division 
-nd-swept English moor. He had the good 
}> on dropping into its headquarters, an 
fited guest, to run smack into its com- 
ag officer, Major General Melville A. 


9 


‘ou have been around for a while on his 
‘ttle island you get hep to an outfit that’s 
and rarin’ to go, and oh brother, this one 
bancin’. And when you've rattled around 
©a among the big brass hats, you get to 
‘when a man’s a real guy. 

ie guy! this cocky young fighting divi- 
' C.0., with his words that hit you like a 
) in the midriff and his infectious, boyish 


hie guy, this Mel Goodwin, right from the 
‘his battle-buffeted helmet with the two 
‘tars riveted on it, down to the toes of 
{ shoes. No funny business; all fight and a 
) wide. 

} ybe you folks around Syracuse have never 
of Mel. It’s your loss if you haven’t, but 
fel Goodwins that make this Army strut 
= iff aren’t the kind you see at peacetime tea 
gies or handing out E Award pins. In case 
6 iaven’t heard of Mel Goodwin, here’s the 
,, as Colonel ‘‘ Long John”’ Gooch, his chief 
(if, handed it to me hot off the griddle. 
}>lville A. Goodwin, born in the tiny town of 
owell, New Hampshire (Ever hear of it? I 
’t), where his father was for many years the 
| druggist and where young Mel once 
da few sodas himself (but maybe this 
i) t to be off the record). Young Mel got out 
fest Point just in time to knock out two 
‘nan machine guns personally in World 
I, and win the DSC and Croix de Guerre 
palm. He may not mention it himself, but 
ot all these things again 
World War II and a 
alder wound for refusing 
e evacuated in a little 
p with some of Rom- 
's bad boys, and then a 
ole of swift one-twos at 
rno. 

Hell,” he says, with that 
e of his, “forget about 
ribbons, son. I think per- 
they shower down a 
easier when you get pushed up to the top 
he heap.” 

nnyway, no GI in that armored outfit would 
2e with him. As Staff Sergeant Milton I. 
wker (Rochester, New York) put it when 
rought up the subject, ““That guy doesn’t 
< in mirrors. He doesn’t have to use mir- 


continued 


\t any rate, I ran smack into ‘“‘that guy’ 
-as I reached headquarters, and the word 
ou run into “that guy’’ everywhere. This di- 
on is definitely his baby, and every one of 
31s is one of Mel Goodwin’s kids. Don’t ask 
how. 
Well, son,” he said to me, “‘tag along if you 
it to look around.” 
Ve just hopped into a nearby jeep. The Gen- 
did the driving himself, a lot of it on two 
els. 
unnily enough, everybody seemed glad to 
“that guy” whenever he stopped the jeep. 
just fitted in naturally with the GI’s. For in- 
ice, there was Pfc. Martin J. Flynn, Albany, 
vy York, taking a BAR to pieces. 
Here, son,’’ General Goodwin said, “‘let’s 
if I can still do that.” 
little group gathered around him just like 
; watching teacher. 
I haven’t fussed around with one of those 
igs since Africa,’’ he said, tossing the BAR 
k to Pfc. Flynn (Albany, N. Y.). “It’s nice 
now I can still do it. It may be useful to me 
re we're going in case I see one lying 
ind.” 
his one got a good laugh. 
Vith all that automatic fire power, the 
eral pointed out to that serious-faced little 
1p, all you had to do was to spray it out in 
it of you and keep walking. 
And I'll be walking with you,” he said, 
1enever we aren’t riding. We'll just stop now 
then and stretch our legs this summer. 
umer’s a great season over in France—in 
> we should be going there.”’ 
his got another laugh. He could really 
le the boys. 
Of course it might be that one or two of us 
’ sprain an ankle,” he said, “‘but there’ll be 
s€S tO massage it and you can take it from 
a lot of very sharp-looking nurses are com- 
Over.” 
nd so it went for three hours all up and down 
line. Hard-bitten, tanned, alert Mel Good- 
had the Old Army “pro” stamped over 
ty inch of him. In spite of that quiet kidding 
iner, he always had the authority. He had so 


There is, perhaps, no safer 
test of a man’s real char- 
acter than that of his long 
friendship 

good and able men. 
—CHARLES DARWIN. 
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much that he could handle it carelessly, just as 
I have seen an old barfly hold a glass. That was 
why he could rub shoulders with the toughest 
GI in the outfit, drop into a company mess hall 
as we did, scrounge a cup of hot Java and sit 
exchanging salty wisecracks with the mess 
“sarge” and the KP’s. 

As Corporal Wally Sterner (Bath, N. Y.) 
laughingly confided: ‘‘ You kinda don’t mind the 
fact he’s got stars and all the chicken gut over 
his left pocket.” 

A private with a paintbrush was stenciling 
initials on the side of a trucl:—R.T.A. 

“What's that ?”’ I asked 

Mel Goodwin regarded the truck quizzically. 

“It’s sort of alphabet soup,” he quipped, 
“but it’s the division motto—Right There Any- 
how—R.T.A. Maybe it sounds simple to you, 
but combat is a pretty simple thing. In fact, 
you can sum it up in just one word.”’ 

“What word?” I inquired curiously. 

His eyes looked cold and icy blue. Maybe his 
mind was moving across the Channel to the 
Great Adventure. 

“Guts,” he said, ‘‘four letters, son. Don’t 
laugh at it.” 

I did not laugh at it because it sounded all 
right coming from Major General Mel Goodwin 
on that wind-swept British moor. 

“American troops when handled by compe- 
tent command are, in my opinion, the best sol- 
diers in the world,” he said. ‘‘I think I know 
how to lead troops, with God’s help. Sometimes 
in battle you get pretty close to God. What was 
it the marine said? There ain’t no atheists in 
foxholes. Yes, son, you wake up sometimes at 
night and think a lot of lonely thoughts when 
you wear stars and know you're in charge of all 
these men with no excuses and only yourself to 
blame. I hope I know my business, because I 
think I’ve got the best damned division in the 
world. I mean I know.” 

Then his mood changed. 
First he smiled and then he 
laughed and said: 

“Hell, I wouldn’t swap 
my job for Eisenhower's. 
You see, I like it here.”’ 

You had the feeling that 
everything in General Good- 
win’s division was squared 
away —oh, oh, I didn’t mean 
to use Navy talk. 

Well, anyway, come D-Day, H-Hour and 
M-Minute this scribe knows one rootin’ tootin’ 
shootin’ outfit that’s going to hit the beach, and 
one general who isn’t going to do his fighting in 
any dugout. When I left them the sun was going 
down, the bugles were sounding retreat, and 
Mel Goodwim was saluting his flag. There was a 
lump in my throat when I drove away from 
there, but my chin was a little higher. I was a 
little prouder that I was an American and I was 
good and mad, too, mad at that Army doctor 
who found that I had a heart murmur and flat 
feet. You see, really and truly I wanted to go 
Right There Anyhow. I wanted to throw in with 
that swell bunch. I wanted to hit the beach with 
Goodwin. 


with 


It was hard to see why this cracker-barrel 
sage had not driven Mel Goodwin nuts in 
May, 1944. The General could not have been 
courting publicity. If he had, he would not 
have shot the works to an unsyndicated cor- 
respondent like Al Crouch. I could attribute 
part of his compliance to the respect and ap- 
prehension with which some high-ranking 
officers regarded the press, and also perhaps 
Mel Goodwin had been lonely out there on 
his moor—not that I believed it was a moor. 
He may have leaned on this Al Crouch as he 
had on me in Paris, desirous of talking to 
someone who was out of the chain of com- 
mand, someone to whom he could explain 
some of the things that everyone around him 
took for granted. 

In spite of his clichés and ephemeral 
journalese, Al Crouch did have perceptive 
sensitivity of a sort. Despite the lapse of 
time, Al Crouch could make you see some- 
thing of what he saw. Those direct quotes of 
his, one of modern journalism’s greatest 
banes, he had doubtless drawn from his 
memory, but they sounded so real that I 
could hear Mel Goodwin’s voice. In the end 
you began to distrust your own sophistica- 
tion. If I had been there with Al Crouch, I, 
too, would have wished that I could throw in 
with that swell bunch and hit the beach with 
Mel Goodwin, even though I would have 
been of no great help had I hit it. 


When Myra Fineholt read that «piece 
aloud, I had the feeling that she, too, wanted 
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Onto the table — fast! not for 
long. Melt-in-your-mouth Ballard Bis- 
cuits disappear in nothing flat! 


Butter ’em, spread ’em with jelly... 
and sink your teeth into the lightest, 
tenderest, goldenest-perfect biscuits you 
ever tasted! 


Everybody’ll be reaching for more 
and more. So have a second batch baking 
while you eat the first . . . takes just 9 
minutes! Better get two packages of 
Ballard OvenReady Biscuits! You'll 


love ’em! 
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MILK ITSELF 


You can be indulgent 
about between-meal snacks 
when you have Velveeta 
in the Because, 
like milk, this top-quality 
cheese food helps supply 
the children with important food 
values they need: milk protein, 
milk minerals, vitamins A and G. 
And delicious, golden Velveeta is 
as digestible as milk itself! 

That’s why wise mothers insist 
on Velveeta. In nutrition and in 
flavor it’s the finest of pasteurized 
process cheese foods. Always keep 
Velveeta on hand to satisfy young 
appetites at any hour, or to use for 
meal-time sandwiches too. 


house. 


VELVEET 
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Greet the gang with this 
good-for-in cheese food 


IT’S DIGESTIBLE AS es « 































or a backyard pienie: 
Velveera-Stutted Franks” 


Slice frankfurters lengthwise and spread 
generously with golden Velveeta—the 
quality cheese food that’s rich in impor- 
tant food values from milk. Wrap a slice 
of bacon around each frankfurter and 
fasten with toothpicks. Place under low 
broiler heat until the Velveeta is melted 
and the bacon crisp. Serve on split, 
toasted frankfurter rolls 


in Y-lb., 1-Ib. 
and 2-lb. sizes. 


THE QUALITY CHEESE F000 
coe MADE BY KRAFT 


to hit the beach, and so did Phil Bentley. 
Naturally, Phil concealed his emotions, and 
as he had a good ear for prose, the piece must 
have hurt him even more than it did me. 

“Well,” Phil Bentley said, ‘‘Mr. Crouch 
certainly gave you all he had.” 

Mel Goodwin looked at Phil Bentley self- 
consciously. 

“Well, frankly,” he said, “I know you 
can do better ‘than that, Phil. That Crouch, 
now that I come to think of it, was a 
funny sort of Joe, but he liked the old Silver 
Leaf, and anybody who liked the Silver Leaf 
goes down all right with me..Maybe I’m a 
ham actor at heart. There’s always that 
temptation in front of troops.” 

I could see Phil Bentley’s face light up, and 
Myra was writing it down. It would make a 
good caption under one of the photographs— 
“A Ham Actor at Heart.” 

“Frankly,’”’ Mel Goodwin said, ‘I was 
surprised when I saw that clipping. He sent it 
to me and asked me for my photograph. I 
don’t believe I said all those things, but just 
the same, it gives you a sort of working idea.”’ 

I saw Colonel Flax squirm uneasily. 

“You're right,’”” Phil Bentley said, “I’d 
have done it differently, but it does give you 
an idea.” 

“Well, there it is for what it’s worth,”’ Mel 
Goodwin said. “If he’s shot the works, so 
have I. I’ve been shooting them all over the 
place for you, Phil, and you’ve got me pinned 
right down. I keep living things all over 
again.” 

Mel Goodwin paused, and we could see 
him thinking. 

“You know,” he said, “if I say so my- 
self, I used to be a good pistol shot— 
not that I’m so bad right now. I used to 
have the sweetest forty-five. It fitted into 
my hand so that every line of my palm 
seemed to fill some part of the grip. I left it 
back in Washington when I went out on 
Torch, because I wanted Bob to have some 
personalized gift from me even though Bob 
isn’t any better than an average shot. Well, 
Bob mislaid it somewhere around Leyte. 
That’s all right, but I still get thinking about 
that gun. Sometimes I wonder where it is 
now—all rusted somewhere in the bush, I 
guess.” 

The General held his hand in front of him 
as though he were gripping the memory of it. 

“Now that gun,” he said, “‘is sort of like 
the old Silver Leaf. Of course nothing can be 
precise that’s made up of a number of thou- 
sand human beings all suffering wear and 
tear, but by and large the Silver Leaf was an 






*T don’t think I get the proper respect around here!” 
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efficient unit according to any set of sta 
ards. At any rate, my greatest moments y 
with it. I guess I was made to head a divig | 

like the Silver Leaf. Everybody’s made} he 
something, and maybe the better you ge i i 
doing one thing, the less good you are) |) 
coping with other things, maybe.” i H 

The General’s face had a sad, half-em) 
look. It was the first time I had ever i 
sadness in him; and the first time, also, 
he seemed to be face to face with.a situat 
that he could not quite estimate. 

“Well,” he said, “‘where’s the old Si 
Leaf now? It’s all in pieces like one of th 
alarm clocks I used to disassemble whe! 
was a kid. What’s going to happen to pec) 
like me? Sometimes I think of all the cas | 
ties and dollars it cost to turn me into whi! 
am. Maybe I was useful once, but what's | 
point of it now, when I’m not really wan 
any more? Oh, yes, I'll get somethi 
Maybe I’ll even be a permanent colo; 
pushing or hauling on something. ]| 
maybe—I don’t mean to bellyachay 
maybe I ought to be pushing daisies al 
the Rhine along with a lot of the old a 
Leaf crowd.” 

Melville Goodwin stopped. It seemed 
me that his voice had ended on a note of s 
prise when he reached that logical conclusi 
and the worst of it was I found myself thi 
ing that he might have been right. The po 
and the glory were gone, evaporated int} 
thin haze of memory. } 

Colonel Flax looked uncomfortable. Ft) 
the Public Relations angle, such a conclus: 
gave a suspicion of emotional instability t 
was not for the good of the service. 

“Now, General,” he said, “you dc H 
mean that.” 

Then the General must have realized 
self that it was not for the good of the serv} 

“T guess I didn’t phrase my thought qik 
correctly, Flax,’’ he said. ‘“‘The thought Ig 
trying to convey is, I can never feel sorry! 
anyone who was killed clean in the ling 
duty, and that’s how I should have put 
Frankly, I’ve never been greatly intereste’ 
death, one way or another. Old whiskers w 
the hourglass is always hiding around scé 
corner, isn’t he?”’ 

The General laughed, and looked relie 
now that matters were back on a firmer ba 

“Give me a cigarette, will you, Flax? Li 
see,”’ he said, ‘“‘where was 1?” | 

There was a curious pause. For a secon( 
two no one seemed to remember where 
General had left off. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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“| JUST NEVER MAKE MY OWN ANY MORE, NOW THAT IVE FOUND KRAFTS FRENCH DRESSINGS. 
BOTH KINDS, KRAFT FRENCH AND MIRACLE FRENCH, ARE SEASONED PERFECTLY. AND THE SEASONINGS EXACTLY THE SAME 
| EVERY TIME, WHICH IS SOMETHING | NEVER COULD MANAGE! THEYRE WONDERFUL TIME-SAVERS, TOO! ” 














: lettuce Scored cucumber 
French endive slices 

Watercress Miracle or Kraft 

_ One tomato French Dressing 






_a large round salad bow] arrange bibb lettuce, 
ndive cut in pieces, and watercress radiating 
a tomato, cut poinsettia style. Separate the 
s with cucumber slices and scatter cucum- 
er slices through the endive. Garnish the tomato 
with watercress, and serve the salad with Miracle 
or Kraft French Dressing. Miracle and Kraft 
Brench Dressing really are delightful. Actually, 
they're used by more people than all of those who 
ike their own. 


Kraft French is the most 

widely popular French 

Dressing ever offered 
for sale! A creamy-thick 
dressing that the whole 
family loves, famous Kraft 
French is mild enough for 
children, zippy enough to 
please grown-ups. 













Miracle French has a 
“Parisian accent” that 
gourmets praise. If you 
like onion and garlic 
in French Dressing—a 
deft touch, just the right 
touch—you'll share the 
enthusiasm for Miracle 
French Dressing. 
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BRILLO 


gives 


in HALFTIME ! 


Make stubborn pans gleam with a 
Brillo pad-with-soap. Fast! Easy! 

Don’t scrub and scrape! 

Use a square, metal-fiber Brillo 
pad to whisk away gummy crust! 

Brillo has jeweler’s polish. Gives 
aluminums twice the shine in half 
the time as other cleansers tested. 
Wonderful for ovenware, too. 


Brillo now lasts longer! 


More Shines 
in Every Pad ! 


Wp yD. 


SCS nc 





RED box—soap-filled nl 
GREEN box—pads plus cake soap 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

““T guess you were about ready to hit that 
beach in Normandy,”’ Phil Bentley said. 

“That’s right,’’ the General said, ‘‘it was 
Omaha.” 

We all waited for him to go on, but he did 
not continue. 

“You know,” he said, “‘I think you’ve got 
about all I have to give. Let’s break it off at 
Omaha.” He glanced at his watch and stood 
up. ‘‘What I want, Sid, is a bite of lunch, and 
then I’d better kiss the girls good-by. Get 
yourself braced for it, Myra.” 

Then he laughed. It was the first time he 
had called Miss Fineholt “‘Myra,” and that 
concession was like the dropping of a curtain, 
and Phil Bentley must have known how 
things were. There must have always been a 
time in other interviews when it was useless 
to go further. 

All right, let’s call it a day, sir,” Phil 
Bentley said, but it was not quite a day. 

Now that the show was over, we were re- 
luctant to leave the show, and Melville 
Goodwin was like a gracious host. 

“You get my point, don’t you?” the Gen- 
eral said. ‘‘There comes a time when you 
can’t blow your own horn any more. The rest 
of it is what you might call straight military 
history, and Flax can give it to you if you 
want it, or you might get in touch with my 
old chief of staff, General Gooch.” 

“The Washington bureau’s covered that 
already,” Phil Bentley said. 

The General laughed. ‘Well,’ he said, 
“‘let’s hope I’ve lived right.” 

We all laughed, but the General was wait- 
ing expectantly as though something were 
missing, and I knew what it was. There had 
been no formal speech of acknowledgment, 
but just as I was about to make it, Phil 
Bentley did it instead. 

‘““General,”’ he said, ‘I want to thank you 
for everything. I must have done thirty or 
more of these interviews and some of them 
have been tough. Well, this one hasn’t been 
tough at all.” 

“And Phil and I wonder if you'll sign us 
each a photograph,”’ Myra Fineholt said. 

It was exactly the right touch, the photo- 
graph, and as she pulled two out of her brief- 
case I could see that Mel Goodwin approved. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I didn’t know this was 
coming. Flax, lend me your pen, will you?” 

“To Myra,” the General wrote on Miss 
Fineholt’s photograph, “‘who took down all 
of Operation Windbag. With love, from 
Mel.” 

“To Phil, who made the old man stick his 
neck out,’’ he wrote across Phil Bentley’s 
picture, ‘‘and is too good a guy to chop it off. 
With admiration and affection, Mel.” 


I wap traveled extensively before, during 
and after the war. Many of my trips were 
highly uncomfortable, combining physical 
fatigue, bad water, inadequate food and in- 
sects, but when such a trip was over, a mellow 
glow immediately began to dull its grimmer 
aspects. I would think of the sights I had 
seen, and the companions, whose eccentrici- 
ties I had scarcely been able to tolerate, be- 
came warmly agreeable in retrospect. Small 
grudges and annoyances would be forgotten, 
and regrets would begin to arise that the 
party was breaking up, and everyone would 
exchange addresses and promise everyone 
else to get together sometime soon. 

We had all followed Melville Goodwin 
through a strange country, and the experi- 
ence had drawn us together, but I personally 
was experiencing the sort of museum fatigue 
that comes when you have seen and heard 
too much. Somehow I had not been the 
casual observer that I thought I would be, 
but it was almost over now. 

They would all be gone directly after 
lunch—one more of those peculiar meals— 
and Goodwin, Fineholt, Flax and Bentley 
would be gone back to the orbits of their 
lives. The old rule was already working. It 
had been quite a trip with Mel Goodwin and 
we were a swell lot of people, and we must 
get together sometime soon. I even remember 
suggesting to Fineholt that we have lunch 
so that I could show her the studio, and 
Helen herself was sorry now that the end was 
near, because I heard her telling Mel Good- 


win that nothing had been any trouble at all. 
He had not descended upon her. She had en- 
joyed every minute of it. 

“T am just beginning to understand the 
Army,” I heard her say, ‘“‘and now you're go- 
ing and I’ll have to start understanding Sid- 
ney all over again.” 

“Say, Flax,”’ the General said, “‘upstairs in 
my room there are two parcels on top of my 
luggage—something I’ve been saving for Sid 
and Helen. Would you mind asking Oscar to 
bring them down?” 

Of course Colonel Flax did not mind. 

“Just two little things I picked up after the 
surrender,’ he said. ‘“They’ve been knocking 
around in my baggage. They don’t amount 
to anything, but they do have an association 
value.” 

In spite of the casual way he put it, the 
trip had meant something to him also. 
When Oscar brought the two parcels tied up 
in brown paper,I could not help remembering 
the postwar days when everybody began 
pinning medals on everybody else. The par- 
cel he gave to me contained one of those ugly 
Luger automatics that had passed almost as 
currency in the early occupation. 

“T suppose you own one of these things al- 
ready,” he said, “‘but this is a special Luger. 
It turned up when they were searching Goe- 
ring’s baggage that time when they fed him 
chicken and green peas. It belonged to old 
Fatso personally, and here are the papers to 
prove it.” 

I held the thing as though it were a hot 
potato, and everybody laughed. 

“Is it loaded?” I asked. 

“That’s funny,”’ the General said. “I’ve 
had it all this time and I’ve never thought to 
look. Hand it over here, Sid.” 

It was impressive to watch him with the 
Luger. He handled it in an expert, half- 
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contemptuous professional way, breal. 
the magazine with a quick one-two ; 

“Tt is loaded,”’ he said. ‘‘I wonder w 
the matter with our boys. Here, Fl: 
keep the ammunition. Maybe Mreg 
might like it.” 

“She certainly would, sir,” Colon 
said, ‘‘particularly if—er—Sidney we 
me have a copy of those document 

“Hand Helen her little bundle 
Flax,” the General said. “It’s a slo 
age. I didn’t tie it up myself.” 


His words gave me a fleeting me 
young Mel Goodwin sealing packag 
father’s drugstore. | 

“Why,” Helen said, ‘‘what a love 
cloth.” 

“It was right on the table in the bur} 
the room where Hitler shot himself} 
General said, ‘‘but the stain on it’s te 
here’s the paper to prove it, signed }} 
Russian Intelligence. I got it at one off 
vodka parties when we were still } 
totsy with the Russians.”’ 

“Oh,” Helen said, “‘it’s lovely.” I j 
nized the tone as one she employed 
I gave her something that she co 
imagine how to use, but then the G G 
didn’t know. 

“Just from me to you, dear,” he 
Muriel particularly wanted you to hay 

Then I wondered fleetingly what 
relic he might be saving for Dottie Pe 
was bound to be good, although I coul 
think of anything that might outrank F 
gun and Eva Braun’s tea cloth. It we 
direct measure of his gratitude, and I 
not help but be touched. 

“Why, son,” he said when we 
thanked him, “they aren’t anything, 

(Continued on Page 86) 


By MARCELENE COX | 


HE number of times the toast falls 

butter side down increases in direct 
proportion to the value of the rug or the 
price of butter. 


He was the kind of boy who always 
dropped his report card in the mud. 


Before a daughter marries, she should 
have learned either at home or out in the 
business world how very helpless men really 
are. 


The modern parent is advised to take a 
child on his knee and reason with him. 
This is good advice—provided the child is 
turned face down. ¢ 


Fatherhood, as compared to mother- 
hood, is a hundred-yard dash to a mara- 
thon finish—with vo drain on endurance 
or strength! 


Vacations that children grow pink in, 
Mothers too frequently sink in! 


The bride’s problem: making the bud 
in budget blossom into the flower of se- 
curity. 


One of our youngest’s thank-you notes 
was washed to the surface at house-clean- 
ing time: 

Dear Aunt Ruth: Whether you sent me 
pajamas or robe, I wear them both. 

Thank you, C. 


“Maybe I’m queer,” said my neighbor, 
pinning a swath of cleaning cloths on the 
line, “but I like white woodwork because 
I can tell when it’s dirty.” 


| 
“We'll give him a good family name 
said a man to his wife. ‘“‘ Now there’s Unc 
Leander, Uncle Caius, Uncle Asa, Uni 
Gideon, Uncle Luke’’—and so the bat 
was named Bill. 
Five-year-old: “‘I woke up early, mothe 
but I was so sleepy I stayed in bed gettin 
used to myself.” 


While the family was on vacation, on 
hostess was cordial to the point of suffocé: 
tion. Finally the mother said icily, “Noth 
ing more, Mrs. Clark!” Since then, the chi 
dren are privileged to use “‘ Nothing moré 
Mrs. Clark” to ward off unwanted food. | 


Nothing annoys the average parent SI 
much as listening to another tell about hi 
children until there’s no time left for hi 
to talk about his. r 

A child’s testimony is never quite reli 
able. To him, distance, weight, color art 
always relative. Send him to the store fol 
butter, the distance is a mile—for candy |) 
it’s a block. 









The children in their family were as pro 
tected as fruit in gelatin. 





' 

Glorious middle age! Daughter: “Tsn’t i 
wonderful, mother, you’ve reached the 
time of your life when it’ 's safe to ask direc- 
tions from strange men.’ t 


Many a woman who wouldn’t think of 
going through her husband’s pockets has 
discovered that quite a lot of loose change 
falls out when she holds his trousers with: 
the ankle ends up. 
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~ RIGHT RECIPE 
\ to wake up your appetite 
", ~~ ...French Toast for 
‘. breakfast de luxe...an- 
\ . we other tempting way to en- 
a sa joy enriched white bread, 
m.\ b ty fresh and fragrant, de- 
a AE licious and energizing. No 
other single food offers 
Bread can be served in so many quite so much in nourish- 
appetizing ways...combining en- ment...at so little cost. 
ergy and enjoyment... at low cost. eee Ke 
seca In the baking of better 
bread, many leading 
bakers use dextrose 
food-energy sugar...which 
helps them to produce 
superior loaves of finer 
texture, golden-brown 
| crust, finer flavor...af no 
extra cost. 
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(FOOD-ENERGY SUGAR) 


Under the brand name of CERELOSE, dextrose sugar Fie oceania 
duced by Corn Products Refining Company, eats TutcieLe ache ee 
processes by which this great sugar is derived from golden corn. 






CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


“Keep the Energy of 
Sunshine in your diet” 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

wish they could be the Hesse jewels,” and 
then he thought of Phil Bentley and Myra 
Fineholt. “I wish I weren’t running clean out 
of souvenirs,”’ he said. ‘‘Say, Flax, how about 
getting the powder taken out and then 
loosening up and handing Phil and Myra 
each one of Fatso’s cartridges?” 

It was the time for passing out the Legions 
of Merit. 

“T’d love to have one for a lipstick holder,” 
Myra said, “‘and Phil can use his for a key 
ring.” 

“Tt takes a woman to think up things,”’ the 
General said. ‘‘Sister, you’ve got a lot of 
bright ideas.” 


We were all a swell crowd, and the trip 
was almost over, and now the General was in 
a reminiscent mood. He was about to tell an- 
other one of his stories, and it was sad to 
think that it would be the last of them. 

“T don’t know why I should have thought 
of this,” he was saying. ““‘There was a young 
officer at Maule. That was right in the middle 
of the Bulge show, and everything was pretty 
scrambled up. Goochy, my chief of staff, sent 
him to report to me personally about some 
snarl up forward. I don’t remember what, 
because it was all one big foul-up. He was 
just a kid, a nice first lieutenant, nice face, 
nice hands. He gave me his name and outfit, 
but I forgot his name because I was thinking 
of the tactical situation. He gave a good re- 
port, too, all the facts in order. Then I saw 
him swaying. I should have seen he was going 
out on his feet, just plain pooped, but I 
wasn’t thinking about him until he fell down 
slam on the floor, out cold. Then I thought 
what a dead-game kid he was, and I wanted 
to make a note of his name personally so that 
I could pin something on him later. So I 
looked in the kid’s pocket and pulled out a 
letter, and found myself reading it, forgetting 
I shouldn’t. Well, do you know what the 
letter was? It was a ‘Dear John’ letter. The 
kid’s wife was leaving him for a Navy flier in 
Jacksonville. He reminded me of Robert, 
stretched out there on the floor, except he 
didn’t have my kid’s physique. Well, any- 
way, I saw he got a bronze star out of it, even 
if he lost the gal. Maybe it helped a little, but 
it didn’t fix anything permanently, because 
he was killed up on the Rhine. Well, I don’t 
know how this crossed my mind.” 

I wished that Oscar would appear with the 
news that lunch was ready, because the 
shadow of the young lieutenant lingered in 
the room, an uninvited guest, the ghost of an 
unknown soldier who should have stayed in 
the ETO where he belonged. I wondered my- 
self how he had escaped out of the tight com- 
partment in which Mel Goodwin kept the 
memory pictures of other officers and men, to 
run erratically across the General’s mind. 
There was more in his mind than one ever 
thought. There were the scars of old de- 
cisions and old regrets, for instance, and the 
weight of responsibilities that still rested on 
him, which he could not shift from himself to 
any subordinate or superior. Those were the 
things he had to keep all buttoned up and 
packed away and which he could never allow 
to move up front. There must have been a lot 
of things that he had felt obliged to forget as 
rapidly as possible. 

Colonel Flax and I were standing a few 
steps away from the others. ““I think this has 
all been good,” the colonel said. ‘““Don’t you 
think the General handled himself all right ?”’ 

“T think Mel did a swell public-relations 
job,” I told him. 

The colonel lowered his voice discreetly. 
“Someday,” he said, “‘you and I have got to 
get together and tell each other stories. I 
don’t know why they’re always dropping 
bricks. They want to be liked and the public 
is all set to like them and do a little hero- 
worship, and then they drop a brick. Take 
Patton.” 

“Well, he was the greatest figure in the 
war,” I said. 

“‘T didn’t say he wasn’t,’’ Colonel Flax an- 
swered, ‘“‘but, oh, brother,’’ he cast a level 
appraising glance at General Goodwin, “‘he’s 
got the Patton traits.” 

“Well,” I said, “they’ve got to be the 
same piece of goods because they all have to 
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Says 
Mrs. Joe B. Nelson 
of Alexandria, Va. 


Thanks to Mexene, Mrs. 

Nelson is famous for her 

delicious spaghetti, for as 

thousands of other cooks, ieee 
she has found Mexene sion! 
All-Purpose Seasoning 
ideal for adding piquant 
goodness to America’s favorite dish. An unusua 
blend of rare peppers and spices, Mexene is alsé 
chosen by good cooks everywhere to season meat 
poultry, soups, and sea) 
foods and to make home | 5 
made chili. A can 0 
bottle costs less than 20¢ 
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4 came thing. Maybe the public under- 
} hem better than you think.” 

4, the left wing,” Flax said. 

‘rybody isn’t left wing,” I, told him. 
ietimes it seems as though everybody 
‘onel Flax said, and he sighed again. 
body is always pulling the carpet out 
under combat generals,” and he 
( again at Melville Goodwin. “They 
( put over their personality for a lot of 
,-year-old kids. They have to tell 
«Ives they’re good about a hundred 
2a day. They’ve got to hold that 
tt or else they’ll crack. Look at Good- 
/e looks pretty good, doesn’t he?” 
‘that he had mentioned it, I had never 
‘fel Goodwin looking better. 

‘’s got his mind on something else 
‘Colonel Flax said. ‘‘Boy, I’m feeling 
But Mel Goodwin was not tired. 

sy, Sid,” he called, ‘“come over here. 
een asking Helen the name of your 
and she can’t remember.” 

hat do you want a tailor for?’’ I asked. 
‘iat tweed jacket and slacks of yours,” 
j3oodwin said. ‘‘I need something to 
on Sunday. The war’s over.” 

ondered whether it was a desire com- 
‘o all Army officers to get out of uni- 
or whether he was thinking of Dottie 
. There was something preposterous in 
lea of Melville Goodwin dressed in a 
| coat and slacks, minus stars and rib- 
» with. only perhaps a small single 
eled decoration in his buttonhole. I 
ered what Dottie Peale would say if 
aw him in gray slacks or a conserv- 
double-breasted suit. Half of him 


would give youschiz- 
bnia,’’ I said. ‘‘ You’ve 
in uniform too long.” 
e General put his arm 


Sid’s got something. 
ou people on the outside seem to have 
1 notions about officers in civvies. Now 
yet Sid here got out of his uniform as soon 
e had the chance. Didn’t you, Sid?” 
Yes, sir,’’ I answered, ‘‘I certainly did.” 
You're right you did,’’ Melville Goodwin 
. ‘There’s nothing more satisfying to an 
ly man, after a hard day, than getting out 
niform into some everyday clothes. It’s 
taking off your corset and scratching— 
ise me, Helen, my dear.” 
'eall laughed appreciatively and Melville 
dwin laughed. 
Just walking down the street like a plain 
en, without having to take a salute, 
ns a lot. It’s like getting out of school, 
do you know what Muriel told me as soon 
got off the plane?” He paused dramati- 
y, but none of us knew the answer. ‘‘She 
that Charlie—my kid Charlie—had 
n over all my civilian wardrobe—and it 
a pretty sharp one—and had worn it 
ed for the past two years. So here I am, 
lout a fig leaf, except my uniform.” 


METHING in his voice showed it was no 
8 laughter, even when he mentioned a 
eaf. 

But didn’t you get some civilian suits 
le during the occupation, sir?’’ Colonel 
casked. 

I did have a couple of suits made over 
e,”’ the General said. “‘ There was a tailor 
Wiesbaden—Bethge. Frankly, off the 
rd—mind you, off the record, Bentley— 
: bird would make you up a suit for two 
ons of cigarettes.’ 

What?” Miss Fineholt said. “For only 
cartons of cigarettes?” 

felville Goodwin shook his finger at her. 
f the record, Myra,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
sé suits are with my baggage in Frank- 
. I was yanked over here pretty fast. 
y may be following me, but they haven’t 
here yet. Anyway, I think they may look 
tty Krauty over here. I’ve really got to 
some Civvies.” 

le stopped, but his mind was already 
ving away from civilian clothes. They had 
inded him of something else. 


Divine justice weighs the 
sins of the cold-blooded 
and the sins of the warm- 
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“Say, Flax,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t forget those 
orchids for Mrs. Goodwin, will you?” 

“No, sir,” said Colonel Flax, and then the 
General laughed. 

“Look at old Flax,’ he said. ‘‘I’ve run him 
ragged, haven’t I? Don’t worry; it’s almost 
over, son.” 

Then I saw Oscar standing in the doorway, 
and Mel Goodwin saw him too. 

“Come, dear,’’ he said to Helen, ‘‘soup’s 


” 


on 


‘Tue house was very quiet after they all had 
left, but Mel Goodwin’s personality was still 
in the house. There were echoes of it every- 


_where, and everything was at loose ends. 


“Sid,’”’ Helen said, “‘what do you think 
he’s going to do?”’ 

“You know what he’s doing to do. He put 
on his ‘A’ uniform after lunch,” I said. 

“T don’t mean that,’’ Helen said. ‘‘ What 
do you think he’s going to do about every- 
thing?”’ 

“T don’t know,” I said. “‘I don’t care right 
now.” 

“Well, I care,’”’ Helen said. ‘‘I wish people 
wouldn’t come here and throw their person- 
alities around until I begin to worry about 
them.” 

“You shouldn’t have done that about the 
orchids,” I told her. 

“T couldn’t help it,’ she answered, and she 
laughed, and neither of us spoke for a while. 

“T wonder why Gilbert Frary sent you so 
many orchids,” I said. 

“Maybe we’d better think about that, 
too,” she answered, but the personality of 
Melville Goodwin was still with us. 


Once when the dust of 
events had settled, Mel 
Goodwin told me quite a 
lot about that evening he 
spent with Dottie Peale. 


: hearted in diffe t seales. $3 - 
nd my shoulders. ‘‘Sid i rh Uh ilies. Knowing them both, I 
scomes up withsome- was able to make for 
Pgood,”hesaid.‘May- i =6olmyself a ‘fairly accurate 


reconstruction of their 
meeting in much the same way that an 
archaeologist can make a model of some van- 
ished Grecian shrine. Mel Goodwin told me 
about it—six weeks later, in one of his em- 
barrassingly confidential moods. Though 
much of his narrative made me acutely un- 
comfortable, I still think it fell into an ar- 
tistic frame instead of being just another 
errant night away from the reservation. 

There had been a traffic jam on the West 
Side Highway, so that Henry and the 
Cadillac had been unable to bring the Gen- 
eral to the Park Avenue entrance of the 
Waldorf before half past five o’clock, and 
this cut his timetable short, as he had ar- 
ranged to meet Dottie at about six. He had 
decided to stay at the Waldorf out of loyalty 
to the name, though it was not the old 
Waldorf, and he could have taken an Army 
discount at some other hotel. He had on his 
A uniform, and, frankly, he looked pretty 
sharp. Someone who must have been a man- 
ager shook hands with him and took him up 
to his room and was sorry it was not a better 
one. It looked too good as it was, considering 
his budget, but he could stay for only a night 
because he would certainly have to check in 
next day at Washington. When he had left 
his kit in his room, he went downstairs to the 
florist’s shop with an idea of buying Dottie 
some of those yellow orchids, but he decided 
against this because it was too late to have 
the flowers delivered, and he did not want to 
walk up Park Avenue carrying them in a 
box. He had a fixed desire to walk up Park 
Avenue. 

I had described Dottie’s house to him 
vaguely, but he thought that I had been ex- 
aggerating until he saw it, and he found him- 
self making a whole new evaluation of every- 
thing when he saw the suit of armor and 
asked the butler if Mrs. Peale was at home. 

“Yes, General Goodwin,” the man said, 
“Mrs. Peale is expecting you. May I take 
your hat, sir?”’ 

“Thanks,” he said, and he handed Dottie’s 
butler his cap and gloves and followed him 
up that broad, noiseless staircase. 

“General Goodwin, madam,” 
said. 
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Good Housekeeping }~— —. 


Dottie was waiting for him in that same 
monster salon with the travertine-marble 
fireplace and the Italian chairs and tapestries 
in which she had received me when I had re- 
turned from the Paris bureau, and I remem- 
bered what she had said to me while I was 
still looking around at the sights. ‘Very 
cinquecento, isn’t it?’’ Dottie had said. 

“Yes,”’ I had answered, “‘unspoiled Borgia 
with patina.” 

Some months after the Armistice, Mel 
Goodwin had been to Italy on a two weeks’ 
leave and so he was able to take it without 
gulping, he told me. She held out both her 
hands to him and turned her cheek for him 
to kiss it. In a way it was half formal and 
half informal. He did not know exactly what 
the technique should be, since that butler 
was still there. 

“Oh, Mel,” she said, “‘it’s been ages. Al- 
bert, would you tell Bernard to bring around 
the car?”’ 

“‘What’s the car for ?”” Mel Goodwin asked. 

“You don’t mind if I show you off a little, 
do you, darling?” she said. ‘Only cocktails at 
Twenty-one and then a quick dinner at the 
Stork and then we’ll come back home.”’ 

He was glad that he had thought to bring 
some cash with him. 

“Tt sounds all right to me,” he said. 

She looked up at him. “I had completely 
forgotten you were so handsome,” she said. 

“Why didn’t you answer any of my letters, 
Dot?” he asked. 

“Because I never dreamed that anything 
could ever be the way it was,”’ she said. 

“Well, it is the way 
it was,” he said. 

“Darling,’’ she 
said, “‘let’s both be 
surprised for a min- 
ute, shall we?” 

“Allright,” he said, 
“that isn’t such a bad 
idea.” 

He had thought of 
her a great deal and 
there had been plenty 
of time for that sort of 
thinking, but he had 
forgotten what he 
called her resilience 
and her loveliness. Of 
course she was dressed for the occasion, but 
if she had been dressed in coveralls like an 
Army nurse they would have been becoming. 
Her gown was made of plum-colored taffeta 
that was tight on top with a long billowing 
skirt that rustled, every fold and flounce of 
which fell into formation. Everything about 
her was always a unit, even the diamond 
clip and bracelet. She always wore clothes 
the way a regular wore a uniform. You al- 
ways thought of the man first if the whole 
uniform fitted properly, and that was the 
way he thought of Dottie. 

“Do you like it?”’ she asked him. 

“Like what?” he answered. 

“Why, my Velentina frock,” she said. “I 
like the noise it makes when it swishes.” 

“That’s right,” he said, ‘it sounds like a 
wave running up a beach.” 

He was thinking of a wave on the wind- 
ward side of the island of Oahu, where the 
crowd used to go sometimes for swimming 
picnics. 

“Darling,”’ Dottie said, ‘‘I’d almost forgot- 
ten how nice it is to see a man again. I don’t 
mean anyone in pants—I mean a man.” She 
pointed to a record player that was finished 
like the Italian furniture. ‘““Turn on that 
thing over there, will you? I was playing it 
this afternoon.” 


» 


Saturday, 


simple,”’ 


Wuen he pulled the switch down the music 
was that old waltz from The Chocolate 
Soldier. 

“Aren’t you going to give me some of this 
dance,” she asked, ‘“‘my hero?” 

“Don’t kid me, Dot,’ he said when he 
put his arm around her. 

My Hero was still playing when Albert 
handed him his gloves and cap. 

I had been exposed to a few of those eve- 
nings myself, and I particularly remembered 
one occasion on which Dottie had taken me 
out to see the town. It was during my brief 
vacation from the Paris bureau, and on a 


RS MA 
WHEN IN ROME 


The citizens of Rome fasted on 
but 
Milan feasted on Saturday. St. Au- 
gustine, who traveled widely, was 
puzzled and consulted St. Ambrose 
when he arrived at Milan. ‘“That’s 
was the solution of St. 
Ambrose. ‘‘When I am here in Milan 
I don’t fast on Saturday; but when I 
amin Rome, I doas the Romans do.”’ 
—DAVID T. ARMSTRONG. 
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night when Henry Peale was suffering! 
head cold. I had never had the sort of} 
to go to the places where Dottie war 
go that night, and I was lucky enought 
a position to tell her so, so I had sug 
that we go somewhere in the Village. | 

“Now, Sid,” she said, “‘of course J 
you can’t afford it. Take this, and if y 
through it, I’ll pass you some more 
the table.’”’ And she handed me a pac 
crisp new bills and told me to be sure t 
ten dollars to the captain, at which p 
told her that I was not a gigolo. “‘Now, 
she said, “I know how confusing this 
you because it was for me once. Stop’ 
silly and remember that some people¢ 
with different-colored chips, and consid 
social experiment, darling.” 


I Finatty let her give me the money t 
for the party on a social-experimental 
and because she was anxious to show m 
she was living. I had never been so awa 
fore of the uneven distribution of weal 
I learned a lot from the experience. I 
could see with malicious pleasure wha 
environment did to me. “It will come ¢ 
the next time,” she said. “Naturally it 
moralizing, but why shouldn’t I deb 
you?” 

That. was exactly why there had 1 
been a next time. I could see the corrosi 
fluence of playing with chips which 
not own, but then I had known Dot 
so long that we were able to discuss the 
ject without the least embarrassment. 

In many ways 
problem must 
been even more 
fusing for Mel G 
win, since relaj 
ships are never 
pletely parallel. 
had never seen r 
of New York higl 
on an Army offi) 
pay with a wife) 
two kids who ne 
food and clothin g) 
had been to “™}i\ 
once on a big by) bi, 
out two days be@} ; 
he had sailed \ 
“Torch,” but he had left the crowd bel@}., 
they reached the Stork. “21” was enlardl., 
now and there were all those iron jockey 
front of it that had once been hitching pc 
He had never dreamed of going to the 
there with anyone like Dottie Peale anc@j,, 
had never dreamed that people would kijj,, 
who he was when she introduced him. So} hy 
how Dottie made it all like somethingijm 
those movies you kept seeing at the offic#y™ 
clubs. 

They had double Martinis—he rem@j,, 
bered that she always liked Martinis—i 
he looked around the room at the checi 
tablecloths and the hurrying waiters. 

“Mel,” Dottie said, “why didn’t you co 
back sooner ?”’ 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘there are still pieces 
an army over there, and I kept thinking 
Russkies might act up. I like it with ana 
It’s simpler.” 

“Do you think I’m complicated?” 
asked him. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘“‘but I don’t 
some complications.” 

“What are you going to do now you 
back?” she asked him. 

“Dot,” he said, ‘“‘I wish I knew. I do: 
know what they can do with Joes like n 
now we're back.” 

“Oh, Mel,” she said, “you don’t sou 
happy.” 

Dottie was the only woman he had ev 
known who could be completely femini 
and still talk like a man. He seemed to ha 
known her always by the time they we 
half through dinner. She was interested 
everything he said—not that he could 1 
member clearly what they talked abot 
except that most of the conversation W 
about the relationship between men 4 
women and what made such things hap 

““You know,” he remembered that s 
said, ‘every woman wants to make a 
happy. That’s all she ever wants.” 
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Somehow she brought back to his mind all 
sorts of things he had forgotten, things about 
the Point and about when he was a kid, and 
then they began remembering things that 
had happened in Paris. 

“Tt was all just something off the map, 
Dot,” he said, “like the fourth dimension or 
the Einstein theory or something.”’ 

“Mel, dear,” she said, ‘‘do you think we’re 
off the map right now?” 

“Yes,” he said, “because it can’t last, 
Dot.” 

“Why can’t it?” she asked. 

“Why, look at you,” he said, ‘‘and look at 
mein 

“Tt might,” she said. ‘‘I’m looking.” 

When the waiter brought the check, he 
brought a pencil with him, and naturally he 
placed them before Mel Goodwin. What with 
champagne and the caviar and everything, 
it was lucky he had brought that loose cash. 

“Hand it over and let me sign it. It’s my 
party,’’ Dottie said. ‘‘There used to be a 
song about it, didn’t there?—‘When the 
waiter came she simply signed her name; 
that’s the kind of a bahy for me.’”’ 

The future must have hung in the balance, 
and the difference between Mel Goodwin 
and me was that he lived by regulation. 

“Not my kind of baby, Dot,” he said. 

The strange part of it was that sHie seemed 
surprised, which rather offended him until 
suddenly she looked wistful. 

“It’s awfully nice to feel helpless again,” 
Dottie said; and then one final thing that 
Melville Goodwin told me: “‘Why can’t 
things be like this always?” 


I ap no way of knowing that Mel Good- 
win’s life and mine were each moving to an 
almost simultaneous crisis. When I thought 
of Mel Goodwin at all in the next few days, 
I simply thought of him as being in Wash- 
ington caught up again in his own routine. 

Actually, I had not been paying enough 
attention to my own affairs. As I told 
Helen, I had professional pride, such as 
it was. I had never expected to be a radio 
commentator, but now that I was one, I 
wanted to be a good one. I was tired of being 
only a front and a piece of property. I was 
delighted to have the assistance of an expert 
script writer like Art Hertz, but I was be- 
ginning to wish to have a final say myself 
on the writing. I had noticed that Art Hertz 
sometimes exhibited pain when I made sug- 
gestions or asked for a few minor changes. 

) should have seen earlier that Art and 
everyone elseson the program knew some- 
thing that I did not. I should have gathered, 
I suppose, from Art’s manner that I was not 
as essentia) to him as I had been, but at the 
time I was exhilarated with a sense that I 
was beginning to pull more of my own weight 
in the boat and that things in the studio 
were going pretty well. A good aspect of the 
situation was the fact that Gilbert Frary had 
left suddenly for the West Coast without 
asking me again to accompany him, and 
with Gilbert away, I was not quite the 
Charlie McCarthy I had been around the 
studio. 

About the middle of October at four in the 
afternoon I was sitting in the elaborate 
office which the company had supplied for 
me, going over Art’s revised notes. when the 
door from Miss Maynard’s office opened 
suddenly and a tall, youngish man, whom I 
did not know, peered in. This would not 
have happened if Miss Maynard had been 
outside, but she had just brought me some 
Teletype copy. 

“Oh,” he said, and he had a fine sincere 
voice that reminded me of my own, “excuse 
me. I didn’t know anyone was here,’’ and 
then he was gone. 

“Who was that?” I asked Miss Maynard, 
and I thought that Miss Maynard colored 
slightly. 

“Why, don’t you know him, Mr. Skel- 
ton?”’ Miss Maynard asked. ‘It’s Mr. Alan 
Featherbee. He has the nine-o’clock-in-the- 
morning spot at Acme, the one that’s called 
‘Alan Featherbee and the News.’”’ 

I felt a twinge of unreasoning professional 
jealousy that is unavoidable in the show busi- 
ness, and then I suddenly remembered that 
in my latest conversation with Gilbert Frary 
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| .¢ had mentioned that Featherbee was the 


one who spoke his own commercials. 

“Well, what’s he doing here?’’ I asked. 

“T really don’t know, Mr. Skelton,’’ Miss 
Maynard said. ‘‘Mr. Featherbee has been 
around here a good deal during the last few 
days. Just visiting, I suppose.” 

“Oh,” I said, ‘‘are they going to take him 
away from Acme?” 

“T really wouldn’t know, I’m sure, Mr. 
Skelton,’’ Miss Maynard said. 

I wanted to ask Miss Maynard some fur- 
ther questions, but I had learned with studio 
secretaries that there was seldom that loyalty 
from the bottom up, to which Mel Goodwin 
had so often alluded. At least I had the com- 
mon sense then to suspect the possible 
shadow of a coming event. 

Before Miss Maynard could reach her 
office the door was opened again by one of 
those nice boys in those military-academy 
uniforms with all the braid. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Skelton,” he said. “A 
gentleman at the floor reception desk would 
like to see you personally, and your secre- 
tary’s telephone did not answer.”’ 

“All right,” I said, “who is it?” 

“Captain Robert Goodwin, sir,”’ 
boy said. 

“T can see him and find what he wants, 
Mr. Skelton,’’ Miss Maynard said, “‘and I'll 
really see this doesn’t happen again.” 

“Never mind,” I told her. ““Tell him to 
come in as long as he’s here.” 

I was back again in the life and times of 
Melville A. Goodwin. I had never imagined 
that I might see his older son, nor could I 
understand why he wanted to call. When 
Miss Maynard showed him in and left us 
and closed the door, it occurred to me that I 
had never received any stranger in my new 
private office. 

Robert Goodwin smiled, and it was the 
Melville Goodwin smile on a younger face. 
He said: 

“T called up your home in Connecticut 
and was able to reach Mrs. Skelton. I hope 
you'll forgive the intrusion. I’m only in New 
York for a few hours.” 

He stood as if he were entering an office 
in the Pentagon. He was in a civilian suit 
that was too reddish brown and tweedy. No 
West Pointer had ever looked right to me 
in a business suit. 

“Sit down,”’ I said. “‘I thought you were 
a lieutenant. I didn’t know you were a cap- 
tain.” 

“It just came through the other day, sir,” 
he answered. ‘‘This really is quite a place 
you have here.” 

“That’s right,”’ I said. “‘I wish your father 
could have seen it. It might have built me 
up with him.” 
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Wauen he smiled, the corners of his eyes 
wrinkled exactly like Mel Goodwin’s. He 
looked very much like Mel Goodwin except 
that he was taller. I could tell from previous 
experiences with other younger officers that 
he had been in action many times. Action 
always left an indefinable mark on any face. 
Lines were already apparent around the 
corners of his mouth, but they were not deep 
as yet. Some parts of him still looked as Mel 
Goodwin must have looked when he was 
fresh from the Point, 

“It was nice seeing your father,” I said. 
“We had quite a time up at my place with 
those magazine people.” 

“We're looking forward to seeing that 
piece about him,” Robert Goodwin said. 
“Mother can hardly wait. We all hope the 
old man didn’t put his foot in his mouth.” 

“Don’t worry, he did fine,” I told him. “‘I 
suppose he’s right in the groove now and 
settling down in Washington.” 

Captain Goodwin looked straight at me, 
with the same cool, considering look his 
father could assume. “‘I wouldn’t say the 
boss was quite settled down yet, sir,” he 
said. ‘“‘He’s got some leave, and he and 
mother are still sort of camping out with 
some old friends in Alexandria, Colonel and 
Mrs. Joyce. My brother Charlie’s up at the 
Point. I’m going to drop up there to take a 
look at him this evening. You see, I’ve just 
got orders to go to Benning—instructor in 
Recoilless Weapons.” The ice was. breaking 


slightly, and he looked more at ease. “‘We 
played with those things some in the Pa- 
cific,” he went on, “‘but the word is they’re 
better now, but I sort of wish I could stick 
around Washington. I’d sort of like to get 
to know the old man again. I haven’t seen 
him for quite a while.” 

Obviously he was planning to talk about 
the old man, now that the ground was 
cleared. 

““Maybe you've noticed, sir,” he said, ‘‘or 
maybe it’s only my own impression, that the 
old man is sort of restless.” 

“Everyone’s restless sometimes,”’ I told 
him. 

“Yes, I know,” he said. 

He glanced at the electric. clock on the 
office wall with its moving second hand, 
and I wondered whether it gave him the 
same inevitable sense of pressure that it 
had always given me. ‘Maybe I’d better 
lay it on the line, sir,” he said. ‘‘The old 
man was saying the other night that you 
were the only noncombat civilian officer 
he knew who ever made full sense to him 
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For Chris, Cuploring 
0 


By Alma Roberts Giordan 


You have learned to use a door, 
and that’s a thing 

Sufficient to your day. How 
strange, how grand 

To turn a knob and cut into a wall 

That opens on the early-morning 
spring 

Of your delight. Poised in its arch, 
you stand 

An instant only, drinking in 
newness all 

About you. Trembling and eager, 
you stride forth 

On stocky legs to span this virgin 
world 

Discovered by yourself. 
Triumphantly 

Your arms embrace the winds of 
south and north; 

Your fingers reach for poppy flags 
unfurled— 

Chortling, you bring a handful 
back to me. 

Opening and shutting, solemnly 
intent, 

In a study of doors this day will be 
well spent. 
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in a service way. Now if the old man 
said that about you, I guess that means 
you sort of like my old man. I’ve seen a 
lot of generals, sir, because I was Priestly’s 
aide for a while on Saipan, and do you know 
when I looked my father over the other day 
in Washington, I was surprised? I may be 
prejudiced, but I think he’s got what it 
takes, all the way around. I have a hunch he 
can handle anything right through a four- 
star job.” 

As I waited for him to go on, I found my- 
self beginning to think that he possibly 
might be right. In the beginning I had dis- 
counted Melville Goodwin’s capabilities, 
which were always getting lost behind his 
simplicities, but somehow Goodwin was al- 
ways better than you thought he was going 
to be. 

Robert Goodwin glanced at me, but I did 
not answer. “‘There’s nothing in this world 
quite so naked as a general,” he said. ““He’s 
up there where everybody can see him, in- 
cluding his private life, from every angle, 
and he must be right; he can’t be wrong. 
Well, the old man’s right up there just now, 
and I don’t want to see him fall flat on his 
face.” 

The room, like all the studio offices, was 
carefully soundproofed, and the .silence all 
around us was distinctly artificial. 


September, 

“What makes you think he’s going i 
on his face?” I asked. 

Robert Goodwin’s face framed itse 
that mirthless service smile. ‘Listen,’ 
said, ““what about this dame he keeps se 
in New York?” 

“Keeps seeing?”’ I repeated. 

“That’s right, sir,” Robert Goodwin ¢ 
“He’s commuting up here all the time f. 
Washington.” 

“How do you happen to know about 
I asked him. 


His lips wrinkled again in that mirth: 
service smile. “‘I wouldn’t say the old : 
was exactly a subtle character, would \, 
sir? He’s talked to me about the dame. i 
one of those people who always have to | i 
to somebody. They’ve been seen aro | 
places. Everyone likes a good story when 
on a general, sir.’ 
“Now, look,” I said, and I soundec 
cautious as a confidential family law 
“don’t you think you’re exaggerating?” 
“Maybe,” he answered, “‘but then, 
everybody else.” | 
I wished he did not act as though I 
responsible, but I could feel his cool accu) 


glance. | 
“Now look,’ I began, ‘‘these things F 
pen sometimes.’”. 
“Yes, sir,” he answered, “but they on 


not to happen to the old man right now.| 

“Have you tried speaking to yl 
father?”’ I asked. i 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “‘I brought it up | 
night and it only made the old man wr 
Have you ever tried to talk to him?” 

“Yes,”’ I said, “I’ve tried.” 1 

We sat in silence for a while. Al 

“Well,” Robert Goodwin said, ‘“‘soy 
body’s got to do something. What about i: . 
Mrs. Peale?” 

“Well,” I answered, “what about her?} 

He sat up straighter and gripped his kn} 
with his heavy fingers. ‘‘Maybe she rei 
likes the old man,” he said. “Maybe > 
doesn’t realize how this sort of thing mi) 
hurt him, from the service point of viev! 
mean. I think I ought to meet her and ha 
talk with her,” | 

It was so exactly what someone of his | 
should have thought of, clear and logical ¢ 
completely useless. | 

“Listen,” I told him, ‘I don’t think thi 
things are ever helped by talking.” q 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I don’t see how sitt 
still will help either, sir. Would you consi 
going with me?”’ 

“T think she’d like it better,”’ I answer) 

“Sf you went alone.” 

“Would you mind telephoning her and 4 
her I’m coming over?” he said. 

There were a number of things I mi 
have said about Dottie Peale, but someh! 
they seemed to have all been spoken, wo) 
lessly, already, and I asked Miss Maynard) 
get Mrs. Henry Peale for me at her privy 
number. It was five o’clock, and she wot 
probably be at home, and it turned out tl] 
she was, | 

“Why, Sid, darling,” she said. “‘ Where 
you?” | 

“I’m at the office,” I said. 

“Well, it’s a good place for you to | 
under the circumstances,”’ she said. 

“What circumstances?’’ I asked. 

“Oh,” she answered, ‘‘not over the te 
phone, darling, but there is something | 
like to tell you someday soon.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘Robert Goodwin’s he 
with me right now. You know, Melvi 
Goodwin’s son. He’s here and he’d like to 
you.” 

There was a pause, and I almost thoug 
that she was going to ask me why. 

“Why, I’d love it,” she said. “Tell him | 
come right over if he’d like to—and Sid?” } 

“Yes?” I said. 

“‘Does he look like Mel?” . 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘he looks a lot like Mel.” 

“Then tell him to hurry over,”’ Dottie sa’ 

“Tt’s all cleared,” I said to Robert Goc 
win, ‘‘and you know if there’s anything elsi’ 
can do ——” But of course there was nothi 
that anyone could do. 





| 
} 
| 
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GRAND COLONIAL 


GRANDE BAROQUE 


+. my very own Wallace Sterling Silver. You too, 


will select a Wallace pattern proudly—turn it slowly, 





to fully appreciate its sculptured “Third Dimension 


Beauty”. -- exquisite in front...in profile ...in back Famed designer, William S. Warren, created these exquisite Wallace patterns in “Third 
Y ; Dimension Beauty.” He gave each design the full-formed quality of true sculpture. 
es, you ll choose Wallace with loving care and Each piece is lovely not only in front, but in profile and in back as well. Be sure to see 


: ate these Wallace patterns—the only sterling silver designs with “Third Dimension Beauty.” 
affection, for it is , i , oy B 1, 
truly the silver of your dreams. Six piece place settings from $32.50 to $43.50 including tax. 
Please turn to page 276 to see other Wallace Sterling Silver patterns 


LACE SILVERSMITHS, WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT... Siwce 1835.:.WALLACE SILVERSMITHS, TORONTO, CANADA conyrignt 195 





The right note for a September party — molded sea-food salad, hot baked zucchini, toast sticks. 


(Onversation. =~ Pi 


= so 








By RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 


DINNER menu built around one cold and one hot dish seems 

to me to strike exactly the right note for a September party, 

when the weather is usually warm but a promise of autumn is in the 

air. So here I go on an end-of-summer spree, hoping to convince 
you that my idea is sound. 

We'll begin with hors d’oeuvres, and have enough variety so 
that they will constitute a first course. This, by the way, is a very 
good stunt. It makes the meal complete and eliminates the problem 
of a first course at the table. Tiny marinated beets, bologna wedges, 
composed of alternate layers of bologna and a cream-cheese 


mixture, and caviar-and-sour-cream canapés will make up our hors 





d’oeuvre tray. | used this combination (Continued on Page 94) 


First-course hors d’oeuvres served in the living room, tea-wagon ea 
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Soocccccecel Tae 
Chocolate Chip Cake. Prepare white cake as directed on ce 
Pillsbury White Cake Mix package. Fold in \ 


finely shaved semi-sweet chocolate before pouring into 
pans. Frost with chocolate frosting. 





These are complete mixes. Milk is all you add— 


no eggs, flavoring or ex’ of any kind required. 
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Pillsbury CAKE 
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*SUMMER SALAD SUPREME 


lopped with mayonnaise, 





or glistening with French 


this salad of 
chilled tomato, cucumbers, 
and Dole Pineapple Chunks is an alluring 


creation. 


‘ dressing, 







Those spoon-sized cuts of Hawai- 
lan-grown pineapple 
full of fl are a golden touch to any 
combination of salad-makings. 






SO tender and chunk- 
avor 
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*HAM LAYER LOAF 


Something new with canned 


ay luncheon 


Cut the meat clear through 


meat—and good/ 


in 6 slices. Then pour Dole 
Crushed Pineapple between the slices and 
around the meat. Sprinkle with brown sugar 
350°. Dole Crushed 


has extra richness because it’s crisp-cul to 


and bake 30 minutes at 
keep that real Hawaiian taste. 


ee » 


‘a 


eo 


P.S. TRY DOLE FRUIT COCKTAIL 





* REGAL RINGS 


You “‘bake”’ these regal 
rings in your refrigerator. 
- -. Quick andl easy, too, for 


you puta chocolate cookie 
Los : 
spread generously with 


W hipped cream between slices of Dole Pine- 
Into the refrigerator for a few hours 
Dole does it 


for it’s Hawaii's 


apple. 
and presto! a party dessert. 
like nothing else, of course 
Hawanan-grown/ 

*% By Patricia Collier, Dotr Home Economist 


DOLE e¢ 215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California 


Own, 





‘Onve 


last week for a fairly large buffet party and 
I assure you I had no complaints and prac- 
tically nothing left on the trays—which is as 
desired. 

The cold dish will be molded sea-food 
salad, which looks almost too good to eat. It 
combines shrimp, avocado and cucumber 
and fillets of haddock, all done in layers—a 
production you’ll be proud of, but you won’t 
find it difficult to do. Besides its glamorous 
appearance and wonderful taste, it has the 
added advantage of being decidedly inex- 
pensive for a sea-food salad. 

Our hot dish will be a casserole of baked 
zucchini. Bacon and onions—quite a lot of 
both—are involved in this recipe, as easy to 
make as it is good to eat. The zucchini can be 
prepared for final baking the day before if 
that suits your schedule. 

Deviled bread sticks will provide some- 
thing out of the groove in the staff-of-life 
department, and are they good! They are 
made by coating the sticks of bread with a 
sharp-tasting butter sauce and then drying 
them in a slow oven until they are crisp. 

Now dessert, and peaches Romanoff is the 
answer. The custard in which the fruit is 
tossed is the same as for strawberries 
Romanoff, and I hope you’ll keep this recipe 
on file for the strawberry season. Whichever 
fruit you use, the result is sure to be a great 
success. 

We'll plan for six people, but you can 
squeeze in an extra couple if you like. That 
old Indiana Ruth is never going to suggest 
having just barely enough food to go around. 
Buffet or at the table service—it makes no 
difference with this menu. 





MARINATED BEETS 


Get canned tiny whole beets. They aren’t 
perfectly uniform in size, but very few of 
them are too big for a good healthy bite. The 
ones that are too big should be cut in half. If 
you can’t get the tiny beets, cut large ones 
Allow at least three 
or four for each person to be served. Put 
drained beets or cubes of beet in a quart 
jar and pour over them a mixture of 14 cup 
vinegar, 14 cup salad oil, | teaspoon salt and 
4 firmly packed tablespoons light brown 


into bite-size cubes. 


sugar. Put lid on jar, shake well and store in 
refrigerator. This should be done at least two 
days in advance so that the sweet-sour taste 
of the dressing will penetrate the beets, and 
the shaking should be repeated frequently. 
To serve, drain beets and spear each with a 
colored toothpick. 


BOLOGNA WEDGES 


Get 8 slices large bologna cut a little less than 
VY" thick. The large bologna usually meas- 


cls 
about 5 


ures in diameter. To 34 pound 
cream cheese add 2 tablespoons cream, and 


work into a smooth paste. Add 2% cup finely 
chopped sweet pickles and 14 cup finely 
chopped carrots and mix thoroughly. Spread 
a slice of bologna with a thick coating of the 
cheese mixture and top with another slice. 
Repeat these layers twice more, finishing 
with a slice of bologna. This will mean 4 
slices of bologna with 3 layers of the cheese. 
Press firmly together, wrap in wax paper and 
repeat the routine with the other 4 slices. If 
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(Continued from Page 92) 


Marina.ed beets, bologna wedges. 
. a 
caviar-and-sour-cream canapes— 


Septembe %5 
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Dessert is peaches Romanoff, but olf 


if you want to make lifelong frien} em 
»" 
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you prefer to have the wedges smaller, 
slices of bologna and 2 thick layers of ¢ 
mixture. Store in coldest part of refrigenjy" 
but do not freeze. Before serving, cut} pir 
slender pie-shape wedges. Use a very ¢ a i 
thin-bladed knife for the cutting and | 
it off with a damp cloth after each ( om 
When you arrange your hors-d’oeuvre Wl’ 
or trays, lay wedges on their sides. The} 
be lapped over one another, but be sur/fpilii 
layers show because they look so pretty ot 

joo 


CAVIAR CANAPES Bi 
| oneal 
) 





To make bite-size canapés, cut small re 
of thinly sliced rye bread and spread 
softened butter or margarine. This pro 
them from becoming soggy from the | 
cream. To | cup light sour cream add 1f 
spoon lemon or lime juice and 4 tablesp) 
very finely chopped onion. Don’t grate 
onion, because that will make the mi 
too wet. Top each round generously witl 
sour cream and onion, and put a §| 
quantity of caviar in the center of each 

If you want larger canapés, get a lo¥ jerre, 
party rye bread and slice it very thin, Pili 
rye is a long, quite slender loaf, and sin Mill | 
is available in the small town where I deginny, 
shopping, I hope that means that it is gempihti 
ally available. Make the same mixturjf} «i 
sour cream, onion and lemon or lime jjMpiit! 
and add caviar to taste. It won’t look pr lia 
at this stage, but we'll fix that. After hin 
slices have been spread with butter or 1m 
garine, cover them with the caviar mix 
and sprinkle all over with minced par] 


he a 
sm 
hye 

hi 
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MOLDED SEA-FOOD SALAD | 
Get 2 pounds frozen raw shrimp, wash 
oughly and plunge them into rapidly bo: 
water to which | cup vinegar and 2 té uk 
spoons salt have been added. Cook over |!" 
heat 10 minutes. Drain, cover with ms 
water, drain again and remove shells @!); 
veins. Frozen cooked or canned shrimp 79 
be substituted for the raw. Get 1 pol 
fresh or frozen fillets of haddock, put tH 
in top of double boiler and cook over bos #M: 


focer 
Wh ofe 








water until firm and white—about 45 1) ha 
utes. Flake the fish, discarding any ¢ : 
th 


bits, and add | tablespoon finely chop} 
onion, 3 tablespoons chopped pimiento 7 
| tablespoon mono sodium glutamate. — 
1 large or 2 small avocados, dip at once 
vinegar diluted with water so that 1 
won t change color, and cut into quite si 
pieces. Chop /% cucumber into small piv 
and add to avocado. Soften 4 envelc 
unflavored gelatin in 1 cup cold water 
5 minutes. Add 234 cups boiling water 
stir until gelatin is dissolved. Add 1 enve) 
chicken-bouillon powder or | chicken-be 
lon cube, 44 cup sugar, 2 teaspoons 
and 114 cups white vinegar. Cider vine 
can be used, but it gives the aspic an an 
color, which isn’t quite so pretty for this d) 


















and no complaints. ‘k, 







































we're all set except for the mold. [ 
, pblong glass baking dish that meas- 
long, 5’ wide and 314” deep and has 
ty of 7 cups. This is a standard size, 
jay have the same thing. In case your 
a little larger, P've allowed some 
ic which can be added to the final 
‘flaked fish. It is important to use a 
nj:rent mold so that you can see what 
doing at each stage. 

aspic in mold to the depth of 1” and 
refrigerator. Set the rest of aspic in 
Hiter, but don’t let it jell. When aspic 
has thickened but is not set, put a 
row of evenly sized shrimp, curved 
own, in the bottom of mold. Put 
as close together as possible and press 
lown firmly. When you are satisfied 
he rows look even, hold the mold up so 
yu can see the bottom. You may need 
ist positions a bit, and at this stage it 
| done easily. Remember, this double 
( shrimp will form the top of your salad 
vu want it to be as perfect as possible. 
9) in enough aspic barely to cover the 


) to avocado and 
saber and setit in 
rater to thicken. 
iidd 114 cups as- 
| flaked fish, but 
at stand at room 
srature. As soon 
ic on shrimp is 
‘add the avocado 
ire, working it 





night; 


a smooth, even flight 
Again put mold Our bodies take. 
efrigerator, and hill. 


the avocado 
is firm make the 
_ layer of the 
d fish. Obviously 
is a day-before 
because the salad 
* stand in the re- 
rator overnight 
vecome reliably 


light 
bright, 


will. 


hand, 


2 serve, unmold 
platter and gar- 
with the rest of 
shrimp, slices of 
l-cooked egg and 
uce cups filled 
| finely chopped 
ry. Have a bowl 
layonnaise beside 
salad. 


.ED ZUCCHINI 


et 2 pounds of as 
der zucchini as 
r grocer or garden 
to offer. Wash but do not peel, and cut 
chunks or slices, depending on how large 
zucchini are. 

ut 1g pound sliced bacon into pieces 
rt 114” square, and thinly slice 3 medi- 
large onions and separate into rings. Put 
m in skillet over medium heat, and when 
egins to sizzle add onions and cook 5 
utes, stirring frequently. 

ut a layer of zucchini chunks in casserole, 
akle with salt, pepper and‘a little dried 
resh sweet basil and dot with catchup. 
er with a layer of onions and bacon and 
at layers until casserole is filled. Save a 
pieces of bacon and onion rings for top 
dot with catchup. 

bout 45 minutes before serving time, put 
erole, covered, in moderate—350° F.— 
1 and cook until zucchini is tender. When 
ler, turn oven very low until you are 
ly to serve. 


body makes, 
palm... 


stand 


calm. 


DEVILED TOAST STICKS 


> bread 1” thick and cut slices into strips 
vide. Remove crusts. 
lelt 44 pound butter or margarine in a 
et and add 1 small clove garlic, very 
ly minced. Simmer a couple of minutes 
blend in 1 teaspoon herb mustard, 
ablespoon beefsteak sauce, 1 teaspoon 
cestershire sauce and | tablespoon poppy 
ls. Dip bread sticks lightly into this mix- 
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By Hannah Kaha 


We lie together silently and still 
With fingers interlocked against the 


There is no stir or movement to the 
.. No summit to the 


Tentatively I turn my head until 
It rests upon your shoulder, for the 


That filters from the window is too 


And I must shield myself against my 


This pattern long repeated by my 
My hand that knows each curve your 
Is stamped indelibly upon my 

And neither you nor I can under- 
The pulse by which the heart en- 


dures or breaks 
Or why the rising wind is sudden 


Moki. Kk KK KK OX 
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ture, place them on a heavy cooky sheet or 
griddle and bake in a very low oven until 
they are crisp. Make ahead of time and re- 
heat before serving. 


PEACHES ROMANOFF 


Blend 2 tablespoons cornstarch with 14 cup 
orange juice and cook in top of double boiler 
over direct heat until thick and bubbling. 
Cool. Beat 6 egg yolks with rotary beater 
until lemon colored, add | cup sugar and 
beat some more. Stir in 1 cup orange juice— 
or, if you prefer, 1 cup sherry—and pour this 
mixture into cornstarch and orange juice in 
double boiler. Stir well and again beat with 
rotary beater until the thick cornstarch mix- 
ture is thoroughly blended with the liquids. 
Place over boiling water and cook, stirring 
constantly, until thick—about 8 minutes. 
Cool and store in refrigerator. 

As near serving time as possible, peel 
214% pounds fresh peaches, preferably 
tart ones, and dip at once into a water-and- 
ascorbic-acid or water-and-lemon-juice so- 
lution to prevent discoloration. Cut into 
fairly thick slices. 
If available, have a 
pint of strawberries 
for a garnish, or sub- 
stitute pitted bing 
cherries for strawber- 
ries. Beat 14 pint 
heavy cream until stiff 
and fold it into the 
custard. Reserve 
some extra-pretty 
slices for a garnish 
and add the rest of 
the peaches to the 
custard, tossing them 
well. Heap in center 
of acold serving plat- 
ter and garnish with 
peach slices and 
strawberries or cher- 
ries dipped in pow- 
dered sugar. Keep in 
refrigerator until 
ready to serve. 


Service. A lot more 
than once I’ve talked 
about the value of a 
tea wagon as an aid 
to the hostess with 
little or no help. Its 
uses are endless, and 
when it comes to serv- 
ing a first course of 
hors d’oeuvres in the 
living room, a wagon 
is ideal. 

No matter how 
co-operative guests 
may be, there is that 
inevitable inertia 
about getting up and crossing the room to 
help themselves from an hors-d’oeuvre tray. 
Also, such meanderings are disruptive to 
good conversation. So you find yourself or 
your husband or both of you making the 
eternal rounds with plates of whatnots and 
waiting while one person at a time helps 
himself. 

With a tea wagon loaded with the vari- 
ous appetizers, napkins and a stack of 
small plates, you’re all set. After the first 
round, during which two or three people 
can help themselves amply at one time, you 
need only change the position of the wagon 
occasionally to be sure that everyone is sup- 
plied with what he wants. 

Probably you all know the old story about 
the hostess who was passing hors d’oeuvres 
and a guest said, “I really shouldn’t—I’ve 
already had three!” and she replied, “No, 
you’ve had seven—but who’s counting?” If 
you have a cart it discourages counting, both 
on your part and the guests’. 

But whether or not you have a wagon, the 
small plates are a great boon in cutting down 
on the passing routine. Plates can be filled 
and the dipping sauce added—we don’t have 
any on this menu, but it’s often present. 
Then guests can relax and the first course 
really enjoyed. Any meal that begins this 
well has a better-than-fair chance of ending 
with complete satisfaction. THE END 








bo Good to Eat ! 


Who gives a hoot for arithmetic, or even 
girls like Mary, when there’s a big, hearty 
MOR sandwich to dream of! That’s real food. 
The whole family goes for Wilson’s MOR. 
Sugar-cured, tender pork shoulder meat, 
seasoned the Wilson way, it’s the meat for 
any time and many uses . . . in sandwiches, 
sliced cold, fried, roasted. Be thrifty. Buy 
Wilson’s MOR at your favorite store. 








Here’s a “natural”... open face 
MOR sandwich with French fries 
and cole slaw. Other sandwich 
hunches: Chopped MOR and ba- 
con... or, MOR and cheese. Slip 
under broiler for a ‘“‘burger.”’ 





Spread chili sauce and brown sugar 
on two cans MOR. Bake at 350° F. 
for 15 min. Serves six. It's MEAT 
and it’s easy. Or cover with luscious 
baked beans or corn. Real eating. 


Se ie Corben. Fabel pioté 








And how... fried MOR and 

eggs. Or creamed MOR on 

toast. So good. When there’s 

time—serve pan-fried MOR 

with your favorite pancakes or 

waffles and syrup. Yum-m-m 
. and another ym. 
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How to ma 
heavenly Peach Salad 


Drain a No. 2% can of 
cling peach halves, reserv- 
ing 2 cup of the juice. Cut 
all but 2 of the halves into 
small pieces; cut the 2 halves 
into thick slices. If you use 
fresh peaches, you will need 
about 4 medium size. Soften 
1 envelope gelatin in 3 
tbsps. cold water. Dissolve 
in hot peach juice. Cool. 


Soften one 8-oz. pkg. Phila- 
delphia Brand Cream Cheese 
and gradually blend in 1/4 
tbsps. lemon juice and ¥% 
cup of Kraft Mayonnaise. 
Add ¥% tsp. salt. In dishes 
like this, the delicacy and 
richness of Kraft Kitchen- 
Fresh Mayonnaise are su- 
premely important. You need 
true mayonnaise at its finest. 


TRUE mavounalst 


AT ITS FiIMeST 
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Whip % cup heavy cream. 
Add cut-up peaches to cream 
cheese-mayonnaise mixture. 
Blend in cooled gelatin mix- 
ture and fold in whipped 
cream. Pour into 4 indi- 
vidual molds and chill until 


firm. Unmold on crisp leaf 


lettuce on salad plates. Gar- 
nish with maraschino cher- 
ries and the peach slices. 


True mayonnaise at its finest! 


Made solely of choice salad oil and eggs, 
fragrant vinegar and seasonings, Kraft’s 
is true mayonnaise at its finest . . . lux- 
uriously rich, with a most delightful 
flavor. If you haven't tried Kraft May- 
onnaise, you ve a happy surprise ahead! 





Don't miss TV's most famous dramatic show! KRAFT TY THEATRE—every Wednesday evening, NBC-TY. 


Kraft 


KITCHEN 
FRESH 


Mayonnaise 


CHILD-CARE CENTERS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


nursery schools. Even when the mother is 
fortunate enough to be able to leave her child 
at a public center, where standards are high 
and fees reasonable, she must turn over a 
portion of her weekly wages for this service. 
But she does not pay the total cost. In Cali- 
fornia, where the average annual cost for one 
nursery-school child is $734, the state bears 
about two thirds of the expense. In Detroit, 
where the Common Council appropriated 
$170,000 of city funds last year, the total 
weekly cost per nursery-school child is $20. 
Fees from parents range, depending on fam- 
ily income, from $5 to $15 per week. 

In Britain, even during the darkest period 
of the war, women with young children were 
never subject to compulsory service. Part- 
time work, piecework at home, and shifts 
that minimized the danger to the home were 
offered such mothers. But when mothers vol- 
untarily entered the factory, the British De- 
partments of Health and Education sought 
as best they could to provide adequate child 
care. Elementary schools were kept open 
from early morning to late evening, and na- 
tionally supported child-care centers were 
established. But finding efficient people to 
staff the centers remained an unsolved prob- 
lem to the end of the war. : 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith recently 
expressed her belief that there are today 
many piecework jobs in the business office 
and the factory which the housewife can do 
at home during leisure hours. ““Women do 
not have to go into war plants in order to 


make the maximum utilization of the 
tential contribution to the defense of. 
country,” she says, and it “‘is not rig 
mothers to place their children in the ¢ 
strangers in order to take jobs.” 

MOTHERS NEEDED AT HO) 

A church spokesman at the recent 
House Conference on Children and 
refused to go along with the theory, 
Federal funds are needed for child-car 
ters. ““The whole social security syst¢ 
based on the family’s staying at home 
said. Dr. DeNorval Unthank, of Po; 
Oregon, also raised the question as to wh: 
the wartime practice of drawing yo! 
mothers into industry should be follow 
the prolonged crisis the country now | 
“Maybe we should make stronger eff¢ 
he said, ‘‘to keep mothers in the home | 
ing their babies and young children.” 

Educators and experts in child care 
that the dangers of separation from 
home environment may have lasting e 
upon the development of the child und! 
years of age. They agree, with Dean Mill 
C. McIntosh, of Barnard College, that ' 
time of national danger, women must d 
erything possible to maintain and stren¢ 
their homes as a center of inspiratio 
self-sacrifice, of devotion to the if 
which our country is preparing to defend 
Government, colleges, executives . . . sl 
do everything possible to keep mothe| 
young children in their homes.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


because production is still tooled for men. 
The noise is worse. And as new employees, 
the mothers are more apt to get the night 
shift. In March, the aircraft companies 
asked and received permission from the 
California State Employment Service to 
work certain skilled women ten hours a day 
and fifty hours a week, contrary to state 
law. 

Mothers who wish to leave their children 
someplace and can get them in one of San 
Diego’s 22 state-supported child-care centers 
are lucky. They can go to work knowing the 
children will be adequately fed and reason- 
ably safe. These youngsters have just about 
everything a child could wish except a few 
more hours a day with their mothers. 

Equipment is good in the nursery schools 
the California Department of Education 
took over when Federal support to free 
mothers for defense work 
was discontinued in 1946. 
The centers in housing 
projects, built especially 
for child care, are as well 
arranged and cheerful as 
such institutions can be. 
They are bright with paint 
and varnish and chintz curtains. There are 
doll corners and playhouses; jungle gyms 
and slides outside; finger painting and age- 
graded music and stories inside; bathroom 
training on child-sized plumbing; charts on 
which conscientious teachers note bowel 
movements and appetites; regular naptimes 
on miniature Army cots set two feet apart for 
privacy; and balanced breakfasts for children 
whose mothers must punch an early time 
clock. : 

A mother who works eight hours has to 
be away from home ten, and since not all 
work schedules are alike, most of the centers 
for preschool children have to stay open 
twelve hours a day and some of them are 
open on Saturday. School-age children get 
extended day care, which means a place to 
come before school opens, a supervised 
lunch, and after-school play. During school 
vacations, full-day programs are planned. 

In San Diego, it cost about $662.03 for the 
year ending March 31, 1951, to take care of a 
nursery-school child and $379.52 for a school- 
age child, about a third of which was paid by 


The less one has to do, the 
less time one finds to do it in. 
—LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


i 


the parents in fees set by family incc 
and number of family members. Since, 
program had been extended from yea 
year as a welfare aid to mothers who hay 
work to support their children, eligib| 
was limited to one-parent families with) 
comes of $225 a month or less, and two-) 
ent homes with combined incomes of $27 
less. Teachers, nurses and GI students 
exempt from the income limitation, and! 
der the sliding-fee scale, a few of them 4) 
paying the total cost of care for their ¢ 
dren. Most of the children came from ho 
broken in World War II. In fact, the Ij 
number of lone mothers in California s 
the war has been one of the principal a 
ments for the continuance and expansio} 
the centers. 

You have to dig beneath the surface 
find out what dawn-to-dusk separation fi 
mother does to the litt 
children. Most of them: 
just eventually, the d 
care teachers say, but e 
child reacts different] 
the initial wrench of § 
ing mother walk out 
door. 

Three-year-old Janie took the tack of ¢ 
sive non-co-operation. Sucking her thur 
she sat in a corner of the big, noisy nurs 
room the first morning and watched © 
mother cry. 

“Come on, dear,’’ her mother coaxed 
tween tears. “Take off your coat and ] 
and play with the nice children. Mother | 
to go to work now.” 

No reaction. Mother tugged at her co 
but Janie pulled away and faced the wall 

“Tf you don’t take off your coat and ha 
mother threatened, “I won’t come back 
you.” 

That evening, Janie was still sitting in t 
same corner, hugging the coat and ha’ 
teacher had finally removed. The su. 


‘didn’t last, of course. Nowadays, Janie 


almost too well adjusted. She does anythi 

teacher asks and allows more aggressive cl’ 

dren to snatch her playthings. 

Dr. J. Richmond Barbour, Director, E 

reau of Child Guidance for San Diegi 

schools, thinks that two- and three-year-c 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


. ON’T you believe that sometimes the simple facts about a 
s< product are worth a whole vocabulary of “come-hither” words? 


You could say DEL MONTE Carly Gaiden Peas taste 
like spring, are as tender as the dew. 






But when you consider that women, for years, have been 
ising more of them than any other brand of peas—when you think how 
many other DEL MONTE Foods you prefer yourself—could anything else tell 
their story so convincingly? 


Why not serve them tomorrow in the handsome dish below? 


i 
1 
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BUFFET SALAD RING 


4 cups DEL MONTE Ya tsp. salt 

Tomato Juice 1a tsps. dried sweet 
2 tbsps. unflavored basil 

gelatin Dash of cayenne 


1 cup sliced celery 


1 tbsp. lemon juice 
Ya cup chopped onion 


3 hardcooked eggs, 


2 tsps. sugar stuffed 
BRAND Fragment of bayleaf 2 £303 cans DEL MONTE 
ee the ae, ee puts t/avor first 1 whole clove Brand Early Garden Peas 


Soften gelatin in 14 cup of the tomato 
juice. Simmer remaining tomato juice 
with other ingredients except lemon juice, 
eggs and peas, for 15 minutes. Strain. 
Stir in lemon juice and softened gelatin. 
Set stuffed eggs, cut side down, in 14 cup 
of the aspic mixture in 5-cup ring mold. 
Chill. Add remaining aspic; chill till 
firm. Marinate DEL MONTE arly Garden 
Peas in French dressing. (And what peas 
for a salad! No immature, flavorless peas. 
No oversize, starchy ones. Just the ten- 
derest, tastiest peas selected from all the 
flavor-filled middle sizes — and packed 
together for full natural flavor.) Turn 
out mold on plate, fill center with peas; 
garnish with salad greens. Serves 6 to 8. 








Just the tastiest, tenderest peas— 
selected only from the 
flavor-filled middle sizes. 


a a a 
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LINDA, SEE YOUR 
DENTIST ABOUT— 


a EVERY YEAR I WRECK 
My BUDGET TO GET A 
VACATION AT A PLACE 

LIKE THIS! BUT THE MEN < 

LOOK PAST ME NO MATTER 

WHERE 1 GO! 


THEN SEE WHAT 
HAPPENS, HONEY! 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS ye 


YOUR BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR 
TEETH. AND THE COLGATE WAY OF ~~ 
__ BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT AFTER EATING ) 

STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! 


READER’S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same research which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 

Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
people than ever before reported in denti- 
frice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niatedornot, offerssuch conclusive proof! 





LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 


eee 


Fn a terete 
*£ COLGATES FIXED UP MY VACATION 
t SO NOW IM SOLD ON THIS LOCATION! 


L 
SAA AAA AA AAAS 











Use Colgate Dental Cream 
Y To Clean Your Breath 

vY While You Clean Your Teeth= 
vy And Help Stop Tooth Decay! 






*YOU SHOULD KNOW! While not mentioned by name, 
Colgate’s was the only toothpaste used in the research 
on tooth decay recently reported In Reader's Digest. 





ABOUT BAD BREATH! ) 
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children should be with their mothers most 
of the time. ““We won’t know what the long 
nursery-school day does to the youngest chil- 
dren until they grow up and become parents 
themselves,’’ he warns. But some San Diego 
children of eight and nine have been in the 
centers continuously since the age of two or 
three. It’s possible to compare them with 
playmates who have had a more equal bal- 
ance of home and school life. 

Kindergarten teachers say that children 
who have been to nursery school are more ad- 
vanced for their age and fit better into school 
routines than children who have been kept 
at home. 

“They’re more self-reliant,’ Mrs. Paula 
Hamm, vice-chairman of the state-wide par- 
ents’ association, thinks. ‘But it’s a regi- 
mented life for them,”’ she adds. *‘ My daugh- 
ter got to know the schedule better than the 
teachers.” 

Most mothers are enthusiastic about the 
centers. A teacher whose four-year-old daugh- 
ter attends nursery school wishes the day 
were a little shorter, but she thinks her child 
needs some group experience. “Even if I 
didn’t have to work, I’d like to have her in 
nursery school from ten to four. Otherwise, 
she’d get too attached to me.” 

“We couldn’t keep Tommy happy at 
home now that he’s been in the center,” an- 
other mother says. ‘‘He’d miss the finger 
painting and the other children. And I’d 
never stop to give him as good a lunch as he 
gets there.” 

Others feel that the separation has its good 
points. “‘I’m better friends with my daughter 
when I’m not with her all the time,’”’ one 
mother confesses. 

“That’s right,” another mother agreed. 
“My children may miss me now, but they 
sure do appreciate me.”’ 

“T can’t understand why my boy won't go 
to his grandmother’s over Easter vacation,” 
a third mother complained of her second- 
grade son. ““He says he wants to stay 
with me.”’ 

Although their mothers don’t realize it, 
obviously some of these children feel they’ve 
been abandoned. Almost every mother ad- 
mits she’s stumped when her child asks, 
“Mother, do you have to go to work again 
tomorrow?” Children are sent home imme- 
diately when they are sick. Occasionally a 
child will play sick to force his mother to 
stay home with him. 

The teachers try to help children forced 
into group living at an all too tender age. 
They know better than to make a shy child 
take off his shoes in a room full of strangers 
at naptime. Sometimes they have to hold a 
child’s hand to get him to go to sleep at all in 
the dormitory nap room. 

Why are the mothers going back to work? 
One shrewd community leader thinks they 
are using defense work as an excuse to do 
what they’ve always wanted to do—get out 
of the housework and into something they 
consider more stimulating. 


You find these cases in San Diego, as else- 
where. One mother of four, whose eleven- 
year-old son gets breakfast for the family 
after he’s finished his paper route, says she’s 
working on doctor’s orders because it makes 
her ‘too nervous to stay home with the 
kids.’’ A woman who looked forward to hav- 
ing a baby while doing her bit in defense in- 
dustry during the war is astonished to dis- 
cover that care of a small child bores her. 
She’s glad to get back to an office. 

But these are exceptions. Overwhelmingly 
the motive is purely and simply money— 
money to buy a higher standard of living for 
the children or maintain a standard threat- 
ened by the San Diego housing shortage and 
the high cost of living. San Diego is full of 
wives who saved enough while working dur- 
ing the war to meet the easy GI down pay- 
ment on a house when their husbands came 
home. Now they need furniture. Wives of 
reservists must go to work or lose the fam- 
ily’s equity. Wives of men in Korea are 
working to save enough to buy a_ house. 
Wives of men who were until recently un- 
employed feel both must make hay while 
jobs are available. 
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Recently, 250 child-care-center mothers 
told why they were working: 


Husband’s income insufficient . 101 
SUpportinganelativest semen went nenEEeD 
Buying unnishing sie wares lniee en eel 
JBLon IaH NND 3 we a o 5 la a op oo JO 
Medical bills . . . ap Chey ELD 
Schooling —GI and other . at Nae ae ek 
Wnspecitiedidebtsi=) ean © 
Husband unemployed ....... 5 
Husband ill or invalid ....... 16 
Helping husband in business . . . 8 
Service husband’s allotment too small. fe 
High rent on smallincome ..... 6 
Need large house for large family . . 5 


Let’s take the case of Mrs. Brown, an ex- 
Wave. Her husband is a chief petty officer in 
the Navy, making nearly $300 a month. In 
the East, the Navy assigned the Browns 
comfortable furnished quarters. Then came 
assignment to San Diego, where the Navy 
alone needs 40,000 housing units. The best 
Mrs. Brown could find was an unfurnished 
house for $75 a month. For the sake of their 
four-year-old son David they took it. 


hs The loftiest endeavor toward 
common life is liberal democracy. 
It carries to the extreme the de- 
termination to have consideration 
for one’s neighbor. Liberalism is 
that principle of political rights ac- 
cording to which the public author- 
ity, in spite of being all-powerful, 
limits itself and even attempts, at 
its own expense, to leave room in the 
state over which it rules for those to 
live who neither think nor feel as it 
does—that is, as do the stronger, the 
majority. Liberalism—it is well to 
recall this today—is the supreme 
form of generosity; it is the right 
which the majority concedes to the 
minorities, and hence it is the 
noblest cry that has ever resounded 
in this planet. It announces the de- 
termination to share existence with 
the enemy: more than that, with an 
enemy which is weak. It was incred- 
ible that the human species should 
have arrived at so noble an attitude, 
so paradoxical, so refined, so acro- 
batic, so antinatural. Hence it is not 
to be wondered at that this same hu- 
manity should soon appear anxious 
to get rid of it. It is a discipline too 
difficult and complex to take firm 
root on the earth. — ORTEGA Y GASSET: 
Mission of the University 

(Princeton University Press). 


Rather than dissipate their savings, the 
Browns bought the most essential pieces of 
furniture on the installment plan, budgeting 
$90 for rent, telephone, gas, electricity and 
garbage disposal; $75 for food and milk; 
$61.44 for the car they had started buying 
in the East; and $65 for furniture and re- 
frigerator payments. When Mr. Brown’s fa- 
ther died, leaving them medical and funeral 
expenses, Mrs. Brown put David in a nursery 
center and took a job as a statistical typist. 

The Browns have to get up at 6:30. With 
Navy precision, Mr. Brown makes the beds 
and dresses David while Mrs. Brown gets 
the breakfast and tries to clean up after it. 
Then he drives David to school and Mrs. 
Brown to her office. When he has shore duty, 
he can usually pick them up in the evening 
and help food-shop on the way home for 
dinner. All the housework has to be done 
evenings and week ends. 

Mrs. Brown worries about the number of 
colds David has been having. For one thing, 
she loses pay when she has to stay home 
with him. Now that the Browns have two 
incomes, they are making too much money 
for David to stay in the center. Mrs. Brown 
plans to take a course at night so that David 
will qualify as the child of a GI student. 

“Night school will be a hardship,” she 
admits, ‘but I’d do anything to keep David 
in nursery school. Also, we feel this is an 
excellent opportunity for me to prepare my- 
self for the future—the future being so un- 
certain these days.” 
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So far, Mrs. Brown hasn’t saved | 
money although she takes home $40 ai 
David’s tuition and insurance will ar. 
to $48.50 a month; her stenotype co 
$22; lunches run to $20 a month; anc. 
that the initial investment in clothes ft 
job is made, replacements and dry cle) 
will come to about $20 a month more | 


Ovuer San Diego budgets show t q 
$80 and $90 a working mother clears 
month usually goes for installment payr 
on houses, cars, vacuum cleaners and 
vision sets. One mother said she “ 
have”’ a television set to keep her gs 
home while she worked. Mothers of 
than one child admit they aren’t ma 
thing, but many of them like the feelj 
spendable cash in their own hands. _ 

They’re paying dearly in physical wea 
tear for what they take home. Acco 
to a recent survey of home activities 
average child-care-center mother rise 
tween 5:30 and 6 in the morning, make 
beds, slicks up the house, packs lunches, 
prepares breakfast with little or no help 
her husband. She has to travel fiftee} 
thirty minutes, usually by family car 
drop her child at school and get to work) 
self. After eight hours of work, she ec 
home to prepare dinner, wash dishes aw 
the family laundry. | 

Of 163 women, only 5 had hired hell 
the home, 10 had relatives who helped, | 
8 got an assist from their husbands. The 1 
bands who were handy did just about ey) 
thing. They bathed and dressed child 
cleaned house, hung up washing (ofte 
the middle of the night) and in an asto 
ing number of instances helped with | 
ironing. ‘They don’t like to do it mul 
one mother observed, “but you’ll do a 
thing for a while, at least, if you think 
getting you somewhere.” 

Recreation is hard to fit in, although m§ uth 
families try to arrange family outings | Ht bu 
week ends. ‘‘We’ve had no company for 
months,” a working mother complains. “(@pbit! 
evening in desperation we put Tommy) 
bed on a blanket in the back of the car ¢ 
went to a drive-in movie.”’ alt 

“After dinner I’m tired enough to go. 
bed,” a mother of three writes, ‘‘but I) 
ways have ironing, mending, cleaning, bi 
ing, a dozen-and-one things to do. I’ve be 
trying to keep up the yard. I bought sow'! 
rug cleaner but haven’t had time to use Mix 
The car ought to be washed. We have be 
house-hunting so we can move, but we do; 
have time to find a house. I retire wher) 
feel enough is done so that I can leave Wjiny 
rest of the work for tomorrow.” i 

Are the mothers really needed? Aird lk 
people say yes. When Korea erupted, Le i 
per cent of San Diego’s labor force of 169, | 
were unemployed. By February, 1951, t IM 
aircraft industries alone had hired 13,154 aj 
ditional hands and were hoping to find 40) 
more by May 15. In February, unemplo# 
ment in a labor force expanded to 187,4)§) 
stood at 3.7 per cent, the marginally efficie’ 
bottom of the man-power barrel. The platy) 
makers would like to have men, but they sé | 
they can’t hold the men. 

Skilled aircraft workers have flocked bac 
to San Diego since Korea, but they qu 
their jobs when they find they can’t bri 
their families. The population of San Dieg 
County rose from 289,348 in 1940 to 415,87 
in 1944, and surprised everybody by cor 
tinuing to climb after the war to a 1950 pea 
of 535,967. World War II Federal-housir 
projects are jam-packed. In spite of a buil¢ 
ing boom, there’s literally no place to live i 
San Diego. Aircraft executives say the hous 
ing is occupied by people who can’t be lure 
away from profitable little businesses servin 
the town’s floating population of sailors. 

“Tf we hire men we have to reach out ¢ 
the community, and there aren’t sufficien 
rentals available,’ E. E. Binger, generé 
manager of industrial relations at Solar Air’ 
craft Company, recently told newspapermer 
“Women workers afford San Diego aircraf 
plants one method of beating the housin, 
shortage.”’ Solar’s public-relations depart 
ment followed up with a picture story featur 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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ou think of big business as whirling machinery, 
ick buildings, steel tanks... you’re wrong. 

2 business may be cotton growing in a field... 
water rushing downstream through turbines... 
cattle roaming the southwestern plains. 

-ef production is big business. The cattle business 
is always been big... but it is getting bigger. 

was always risky, but—thanks to research— 

is getting much less risky. 


sderle has introduced, during the past decade, 
any new products invaluable to the cattleman 
taking the risk out of ranching... including a specially 
‘ied and packed vaccine for Bang’s disease; 

ULMET* Sulfamethazine, used for almost all the 

acterial diseases that affect cattle; 

ymmbined blackleg hemorrhagic septicemia vaccine; 

id lastly the wonder drug, aureomycin. Similarly, Lederle 
as pioneered in providing weapons against infection 


r livestock raisers of hogs, sheep and poultry. 


ll this was made possible by painstaking research, 

acked by continuing large expenditures of time and money. 
he system of free enterprise under which this 

ation has grown great has encouraged not only such 
dustrial research, but also that competition 

hich eternally spurs forward each organization, and 


ach man and woman in it, to make better its best. 
eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


esearch is the magic key that is unlocking 
bountiful future for all! 


dele 


(Pronounced Led’-er-lee) 


A Division of American Cyanamid Company 


LOO 


takes the shivers 
from your timbers 


It’s knit... 
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Munsingwear’s 





— 


— warm, weightless, 
P rt 2 
/ ie scratchless, shrinkless 


/ NYLON 
UNDER SEPARATES 


So light yet so warm... 3 
Munsingwear has a special 
way with panties and their companion 
pieces. Knits these under separates 
of featherweight spun NYLON. They’ll 
never scratch . . . never shrink 
... wash and dry in a wink! 


Vest or pantie as shown, white or 

tea rose, about $2.00 Also ribbed-cuff 
brief about $1.50; over-knee 

pant about $2.75 


ee, 
_ ie oe 
~N | 4 


it’s nice... it’s 


at better stores everywhere 
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ing the return to work of a photogenic 


mother of a four-year-old. 


If they can’t get the mothers, aircraft 
manufacturers say they’ll have to use older 
and younger women and lower the stiff phys- 
ical requirements which have kept absentee- 
ism among women low. They’! have to use 
more handicapped people and enlarge cur- 
rent training programs. Mainly, however, 
they’ll have to rearrange their production 
lines so that they can use more unskilled 
workers—and more women, During the war 
peak, when jobs were broken down into sim- 
ple operations, the largest aircraft manu- 
facturer in San Diego filled 42 per cent of its 
jobs with women. At the end of last year 
only from 25 to 27 per cent of all San Diego 


aircraft workers were women, 


The day-care centers were unable to lure 
many housewives into the labor force for the 
very simple reason that most families with 
two breadwinners earned more than the 
$275-a-month ceiling. In one month last 
spring over half the mothers using child-care 
service were the sole support of their chil- 
dren. By July of this year, Walter Tatum, 
Director of San Diego’s Child Care Services, 
had turned down three thousand applica- 


tions on income alone. By July 2, however, 


Governor Earl Warren had signed into law a 
new child-care act liberalizing the means 


test. It raised the ceiling to $300 a month for 


working parents with one child, to $350 


where there are two children, $400 if there 
are three. An additional $50 a month income 
is allowed the parents for each child in ex- 
cess of three. Mr. Tatum may need two 
or three times as many cen- 
ters as he now has, to ac- 
commodate the demand. 


Unfortunately, alterna- > There is always a well- 

known solution to every 

human problem—neat, plau- 
sible and wrong. 

—HENRY LOUIS MENCKEN: 

(Copyright: 


tive solutions for mothers 
who want to work are 
pathetically inadequate. 
There are about fifteen 
private nursery schools (li- 
censed by the Welfare De- 
partment of the State of 
California) in the San Diego city limits and 
fifteen more just outside the city in San 
Diego County. Together they accommodate 
about 850 children. While many of the oper- 
ators are licensed or certificated teachers, 
others do not approximate this standard. 
Not all of them provide care during the 
working mother’s total hours away from 
home. 

Most working mothers say they can’t af- 
ford to send their children to private nursery 
schools. Yet the typical fee of from $10to$12a 
week is less than the cost of public day care 
when the state’s contribution is added to 
what parents pay. It costs money to run a 
good nursery school. Unlike the centers, 
which use school buildings, private schools 
have to pay rent. They simply can’t afford 
to pay their teachers as well as the public- 
school system does. Some of them are inevi- 
tably tempted to skimp on food or equip- 
ment. 


Foster day care in private homes licensed 
by the state might be better for the children. 
Although it costs $1.50 to $2 a day, it’s the 
traditional solution for the lone mother who 
must work or go on relief. Last spring, for 
the first time, more women with working 
husbands tried to put their children in foster 
homes than women who were the sole sup- 
port of the family. San Diego’s 140 homes 
licensed for 464 children can’t take care of 
this new group. In some cases, the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare has been able to per- 
suade applicants to stay at home and earn 
money by caring for other applicants’ chil- 
dren along with their own. 

Of course, most working mothers aren’t 
paying anything for child care. They’re rely- 
ing on grandmothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, 
neighbor women, high-school girls or any- 
body else who can be corralled into baby- 
sitting. California’s population of elderly re- 
tired couples is being pressed into this serv- 
ice. But conflicts between the real and sub- 
stitute mother are bitter in these tenuous 
and often transient arrangements. As one 
girl put it, “Your relatives are your friends 
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until you ask them to take care of your ¢ 
dren.” 

Many couples have been working out\, 
problem by taking different shifts, | 
mother who works on the swing shift | 










out dinner before leaving for work at 4 
Her husband gets back from the day shi) 
time to relieve her, and he gets breakfast) 
the children while she sleeps in the mo 
Yet even this topsy-turvy organizatio 
family life is better than the solution one 
craft spokesman suggested: “‘San Diego 
such a good climate you don’t have to we. 
about letting the kids play outdoors all ¢ 
San Diego is safer for children than N 
York.” 
y 


No one knows how many latchkey ¢ 
dren are playing in San Diego’s mun 


safe and sunny streets. But community 
cial agencies do know that the tragic w 
time problems are coming back again: m 
teen-age pregnancies; more sleepy, bre 
fastless and belligerent school children; m 
complaints from neighbors about neglec 
children. 

So far, prevention is no one’s responsil 
ity. Social agencies claim they can’t ady 
mothers to stay home. Navy Relief will le 
a service wife money to buy a kit of toc 
but they don’t feel authorized to do mi 
than inquire what she plans to do with I 
children. Unless she herself asks for advil 
they can’t interfere. Some time ago, a co 
mittee of social agencies wrangled all e 
ning trying to decide whether it was proj) 
to ask the aircraft industries not to hi 
women with children under six. Consens 
was that such a requi 
would deny a mothe 
right to work. 

Meanwhile, social age 
cies, employers, mothe 
all want the child-ce 
centers. The aircraft co} 
panies would rather ha 
the state do the job ai 
pick up the tab than co. 
sider setting up nurse 

care themselves as Henry Kaiser did § 
World War II. 

The centers are better now than wh 
they were hastily improvised in World W 
II to accommodate the appetite of Sz 
Diego’s industries for the mothers of sm¢ 
children. Then there were over 50 center 
some of them in church basements and co; 
verted school buildings. Turnover amor 
teachers was high. For a time, there wi 
even a program for infants. 

Mr. Tatum thinks the centers would © 
better if called upon to expand for anoth 
emergency, but he admits standards wou! 
suffer. For one thing, only the best-designe 
centers are now being used. San Diego’ 
schools are so cramped that the child-cai 
program couldn’t get back the makeshi 
school space it once had. The present eff 
cient teaching staff would have to be sprea 
thin among partly trained newcomers ré 
cruited in San Diego’s tight labor marke’) 
One nursery-school teacher has already ha’ 
to give up the work she loves to make mor’ 
money: a drugstore hired her for $60 a week. 

As long as the centers are adequatel) 
staffed, the net gain in woman power is no} 
striking. Eighty-eight teachers and thirty 
six housekeepers, cooks and administrators 
most of them skilled personnel themselves 
are required to care for about 935 children) 
age two to sixteen, of an estimated 530 moth 
ers. In other words, it is taking one person tt) 
free less than five mothers for work outsidi| 
the home. Taking the children under si 
alone, the ratio is much higher. One staf) 
person can care for about eleven children it’ 
the extended day-care program, but only 
five and a half children of nursery age. 

San Diego social agencies are well aware 
that an emergency solution often becomes € 

community pattern. Nevin Wiley, of the Sar 
Diego Family Service Agency, spoke for most | 
“Children need their mothers more thar 
they need a television set. That’s why ] 
don’t believe we should provide child-care 
centers for mothers who don’t really have t¢ 
work unless there is an all-out national emer- 
gency.” THE END 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.). 
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New Kotex Sanitary Belt 
made with soft-stretch elastic 
—non-curling, non-twisting. 
Washable. Dries fast. 


More women choose Kotex’ than all other sanitary napkins 


Very personally 


Yours 


Never a lull in your life, these days — 
when you’ve cast off ‘‘calendar’’ cares 
for the smiling comfort Kotex gives. 
You’ve found this softness holds its shape; 
doesn’t fail, because the new Kotex 


is made to stay soft while you wear it . 


So why shouldn’t you stay in the fun? 
You’re worry-free as never before, with 
those flat pressed ends to prevent 
revealing outlines. And the special safety 


center for your extra protection. In fact... 


Free is the word that best describes 
your life with the new Kotex. Explains the 


perfect poise now so very personally yours. 


Super Kotex in the 
Brown Box—extra 
absorbency for more- 
than-average needs. 


Junior Kotex in the 
Green Box — for women 
who prefer a slightly 
narrower napkin. 


Regular Kotex in the 
Blue Box — perfectly 
suited to the needs of 
most women. 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT 


LOA 


If it hadn’t been for Sallye, I probably 
would have got my degree in engineering. It 
might be gathered from this that I was 
strongly attracted to Sallye, whereas nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

Sallye had the lower berth in the same 
section as my upper. She had already re- 
tired. Only her head, framed in the green 
curtains, was visible to me as I walked down 
the aisle sowing rice. Her mouth was open 
and tears of mirth were rolling down her 
plump cheeks. I thought she was the most 
extraordinary sight I had encountered in my 
lifetime. 

I retreated to the men’s room with Sallye’s 
rumbling, loud and unfriendly laughter 
echoing behind me. An hour or so later, 
when I climbed into my berth, everyone 
apparently was asleep. 


‘THE next morning I made the unnerving 
discovery that Sallye’s destination coincided 
with mine. I had gone to the diner, and when 
I returned the berths were made up and she 
was sitting in our section. She had hung over 
the window a gold-and-blue Michigan pen- 
nant, which matched two pennant stickers 
on her pocketbook. She and I were the only 
young people in the car. 

I thought for a moment I’d sit somewhere 
else, but I decided that would seem rude. I 
squeezed in beside her. Thin as I was, there 
was not too much room to spare. 

She was a dark, strapping woman who 
clung partially to the flapper fashions that 
had gone out of style a few years before. Her 
black hair was shingled almost as short as a 
man’s. Her dress was cut low at the neck, 






“ror 





ERE is asimple way to create charm 

and interest in an ordinary room 
that needs a fashion touch. A dark foyer, 
a too-small dining room, an undistin- 
guished living room, even a bedroom, 
comes to life with a mirrored wall. It is 
not necessary to cover the entire wall, 
but a big area to back your sofa or re- 
flect the buffet is sufficiently dramatic. 


The Mirrors... . Buy the grade called 
“shock mirrors,’ which are really win- 
dow glass silvered. Locally you can find 
them in dime stores or hardware stores 
at about 60 cents a square foot. Depart- 
ment and mail-order houses 

carry a better grade, slightly higher. 
Defects or faulty reflections do not 
matter. 


stores 





This space, 63” long and 45” high, uses 


140 mirror squares, 114” x 41%”: costs 
$24.00 with adhesive backs, $15.00 plain. 


magic 
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PM A LUCKY GUY 


(Continued from Page 45) 


had a waist that sagged below her hips, and a 
skirt that ended an inch or two above her 
knees. She rolled her stockings, which had 
clocks in them, and wore tight, high-heeled 
pumps. 

“Well, look who’s here,’ she said. “It’s 
Bunny Boy. U. of M.?” she asked, pointing 
to her pennant. 

I smiled as distantly as I knew how, and 
nodded. 

“Freshman, aren’t you?” 

I admitted it. 

“Where’s your pot, frosh?”’ 

“My what?” 

“Your pot; p-o-l, pot. Your pot is a cap 
that freshmen wear. You’re supposed to 
have it with you all the time.” 

“Even before I matriculate?’’ I asked, 
anxious to avoid any trouble. “I don’t be- 
lieve I’m really a full-fledged freshman until 
I matriculate.” 

“You don’t believe!’’ she neighed sar- 
castically. ‘‘For your own good, you’d better 
never let me catch you on the campus with- 
out a pot, understand?” 

I said, “Yes, ma’am.”’ I knew there were 
quite a few thousand students at the uni- 
versity, and I had no intention of letting her 
catch me on the campus or any other place, 
once I got off the train. 

She asked where I was from, and I told 
her. She announced that she was from 
Jersey City, New Jersey, a community 
which, I gathered, practically went into 
mourning when she departed for points west. 
She said she was a senior at the “U. of M.”’ 

“You know what?” Sallye declared. “I 
think I’m going to like you.” 





7” x 10”, will cover a 


60 mirror panels, 7 
space 105” long and 40” high and cost 
$30.00 with adhesive, $14.00 without. 


Sizes ....7” 


x 10” is a good stock 
size costing about 50 cents each; 414” 
squares are priced at 16 cents each and 
less. For big areas, there is an 18” x 24” 
size, and you may get the long narrow 
door panels 16” x 48” for special ef- 
fects. It is better to survey the local 
situation before deciding on your size, 
as you might well find a bargain lot or 
seconds which would do nicely. 


Application . ... If the mirrors are 
small, they may be stuck to the wall 
with a commercial mastic which you 
get at hardware stores. Dime stores 
carry mirrors with the mastic already on 
the back, at a somewhat higher price. 
The larger-size mirrors usually have 
holes drilled for screwing to the wall. 
If you like, frame the outer edge of 
your big area of mirrors with a narrow 
stock molding bought at your lumber 
dealer’s for a few cents a foot. Leave it 
blond or paint it to match your wall. 


- 


“T’m sure,” I lied, “the feeling will be 
mutual.” 

“Quite an entrance you made last night,” 
she said with grudging envy. “I suppose you 
spent all summer planning how to be the 
center of attention.” 

“I suppose somebody did, at any rate,” I 
conceded. 

She asked where I was going to live at Ann 
Arbor, but didn’t give me a chance to 
answer. “‘I know just the place for you,”’ she 
said. “A rooming house on State Street. It’s 
where a fellow of mine, my Big Moment, 
lived last year.”’ 

“Is he going to live there this year?” I 
asked, relieved that she had a Big Moment 
who was somebody else. 

“No, he graduated.” 

As we talked, it developed that Sallye was 
a reporter for the Daily, and had been work- 
ing on that newspaper for the last three 
years. She asked if I had any friends at the 
university, and for the first time that morn- 
ing the uncomfortable feeling in the pit of 
my stomach came back. I let down my guard, 
because Sallye could be gentle when she 
wanted to, and told her I was already feeling 
homesick—not very homesick, but just kind 
of missing familiar faces—and that I didn’t 
know anyone in Michigan. 

“You may not believe this,”’ she confided, 
“because now that I’m a senior I know 
practically everybody on the campus. But 
when I first came here I didn’t know a soul 
either. And was I homesick!” 

“You were?” 

“But you’re much better off than I was, 
because you know me. And I’m going to 
take you under my wing. After I get you 
settled and registered, you can come out for 
the Daily. And then we’ll have to see about 
getting you into a frat.” 

Anne had warned me to steer clear of 
persons who used the abbreviation “frat.” 
I began to regret having let down my guard, 
and thought that if I ever were to get clear 
of Sallye, I’d better start asserting my in- 
dependence. 

“JT don’t want to try out for the Daily,” 
I said. 

“Why, of course you do,” she reasoned. 
“Everybody wants to go out for the Daily. 
Besides, you want to be a B.M.O.C., don’t 
you—a Big Man on the Campus? To be one 
of those, you’ve got to go out for some- 
thing.” 

“Well, 
then.” 

“Like what?’ Sallye demanded sarcas- 
tically. 

“Perhaps football,’’ I said modestly. 

“Football?”’ roared Sallye. “You play 
football at the U. of M.? What are you try- 
ing to do, make me laugh?”’ 


I’ll go out for something else 


I assurep her hastily that nothing was 
farther from my intention. “‘As for a fra- 
ternity,”’ I managed with some dignity, “I 
think that’s all taken care of.” 

“Sure,” said Sallye, slapping a plump 
knee as she continued to guffaw. “All the 
best houses will have official rushing delega- 
tions down at the station to meet you.” 

“They might have,’’ I nodded noncha- 
lantly. “‘At least one of the best houses. My 
brother-in-law wrote the rushing chairman.” 

They didn’t, though. When the train 
pulled into Ann Arbor, Sallye and I and a 
dozen or so people in other cars got off, and 
there was no one on the platform to meet 
any of us. 

I waited for a few minutes. Sallye and the 
others had disappeared, and I wondered 
what to do about getting a bus or cab, and 
which direction the campus was. I wished I 
were someplace else. Then a cab drove up, 
and Sallye motioned to me from the back 
seat. I went to the door. 

“Do you want me to show you where that 
rooming house is?”’ she asked. “There aren’t 
any men’s dormitories, you know.” 

I nodded and got in. I still wasn’t going 
out for the Daily, though. 

(Continued on Page 106) 


SEE WHITE SEWING MACHINES 
AT THESE FINE STORES 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 


Montgomery. .. .Montgomery Fair 


ARIZONA 
Korrick’s 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Gus Blass Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Gottschalk’s 
The Broadway 
May Co. 
Capwell’s 
Capwell Sullivan & Furth 
Sacramento 


Phoenix 


Macy's 
. Hart's 


San Jose...... f 
Dunlap’s 


Stockton 





COLORADO 
The May Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport....... D. M. Read Co. 
Howard & Barber 
Hartford ........... G. Fox & Co. 
New Haven........ ...Malley's 
Reid & Hughes 
Howland-Hughes 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Lansburgh’s 
FLORIDA 

Ft. Lauderdale 


Jacksonville 
Miami 


Denver 


Burdine's 
”_Yowell-Drew-Ivey 
Maas Brothers 
..Maas Brothers 
Burdine’s 


St. Petersburg 
Tampa........ 
West Palm Beach 


GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago. .Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Wieboldt’s 
Joseph Spiess Company 
Peoria... .Block & Kuhl Company 
Rockford Hess Bros, 


INDIANA 
Banner Store 
Schear's 


Elgin 


Anderson 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne Wolf & Dessauer 
Indianapolis....L. S. Ayres & Co. 


IOWA 
Burlington. Block & Kuhl Company 
Cedar Rapids Newman's 
Davenport 
Petersen-Harned-Von Maur 


Younker-Davidson Co. 
Black's 


KANSAS 
Crosby Bros. 
Hinkel’s 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville... .Kaufman-Straus Co. 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


Lewiston 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
The May Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston............R. H. White's 
Brockton 
Fall River 
Holyoke. McAuslan & Wakelin Co. 
Lawrence........... Sutherland's 


Pittsfield 
Salem 
Springfield 
Waltham. . 
Worcester 


Forbes & Wallace 


Macinnes 





MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek. .L. W. Robinson Co. 
Detroit Crowley's 
Kern's 
White Sewing Machine Co. 
(1437 Farmer St.) 
Smith-Bridgman’s 
Grand Rapi Wurzburg's 
Lansing....J. W. Knapp Company 
Muskegon. Hardy-Herpolsheimer’s 
Pontiac Waite’s 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City. .Emery, Bird, Thayer 


Springfield 
St. Joseph..Townsend & Wall Co. 


St. Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRi 
Manchester 


NEW a 
Elizabeth 
Newark. . 
Paterson... . 
Trenton 


NEW YORK 
Albany. . . Whi 
Binghamton. Fowler, ‘Dick& 
Brooklyn..... Abraham & § 
Buffalo........ JON. a a 


Hempstead. Franklin Shon 
Jamaica. 


New York (Bronx) 
Niagara Falls. . J. 
Rochester. . 

Sibley, Lindsay & Cui 
Schenectady 


Utica ens: J.B. Wells & Sol 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Shil 

The May Comp 
Wm. Taylor Son &| 
Laz! 


Strouss- Griswd 0 
Youngstown . -Strouss-Hirshbe} 


OKLAHOMA } 

Oklahoma City. John A. Brown’ 
Brown-Du ; 

OREGON | 

Portland Meier & Frank 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Altoona... 


Harrisburg 
Johnstown 


Scranton . Scranton Dry Goods (| 
The Sharon Sti) 


Shartenber, 
The Outlet ( 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville Belk-Simp 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 








Salt Lake City Auerbacl 
VIRGINIA 


...Grover Cronin . 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston. . .Coyte & Richards 
Wheeling Stone & Thom: 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 


ONTARIO 

Hamilton. ...The G. W. Robinso 

Company Limite 
London... Simpsons London Ltc 
Ottawa...Charles Ogilvy Limite } 
Toronto....The Robert Simpso_ 

Company Limite 
Windsor,........... C. H. Smit 

Company Limite 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Montreal. ... The Robert Simpsoy 
Montreal Limite: 
L. N. Messier Limité 
Quebec City 
La Compagnie Paquet Limite 


Also at leading independent stores 


WI V/4 
Said ate 


PULTE) 
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jpare prices! Compare features of leading sewing machines! 


, White has all these sew-easy features—yet most models cost less! 


} beginners say the wonderful smoothly, evenly—because the White- 
@y White is sheer inspiration for invented full rotary action with round 
ewe the fall fashions and home bobbin never reverses direction. Even 
shings they need right now! And the White portable is purposely sturdier 
much you save when you sew! —to guarantee a lifetime of sewing 
we feature of this famous quality satisfaction! Service and all your sew- 
jajine has been designed to make ing needs are only a phone call away 
;sewing easier. The White sews wherever you live! % ee 
























Make this Advance \ i 

pattern No. 5907 in ioe esa 
Juilliard corduroy for 
less than $15. : : oe 





SEW EASY! Finger-Flip Reverse 
lets you sew backward, too. 
Finishes seam endings securely. 
No stopping—there’s nothing to set. 


SEW EASY—and so convenient! 
The popular portable is the same 
size and has all features of 
cabinet models. Smart luggage 


case included. 


SEW EASY! Dial-A-Stitch to change 
from basting to extra-fine stitching! 
11 different stitch lengths for 
forward and backward sewing! 





SO BEAUTIFUL! The Mid- 
Century desk in mahogany, 
walnut or blond finish. From 


SEW EASY! Ruffling, pleating, 
buttonholes done so quickly with 
White Magic Time-savers! See sample 
the largest collection of book at your store. Complete course of 


cabinet styles made! instructions with your new White. 


-O - 44 Ee TO/Z You com- 


ty 


’ / : WHITE ROTARY MACHINES 
COMPARE! (7702 aS IncLUDE 14. /ZLE=JSAUELS « 


me 1 Call your White sewing machine 


department in any ol these fine stores. SEWING eats Siege cmt qingt ss vo. 20 oy 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO,., IN CANADA: TORONTO 2B 


¢ pare! You decide. No obligation. Write Ti) Wa ‘ . American Made 
y 
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For the woman who dresses with 

an eye to good taste as well as chic, 
Tarsal-Treds are ever the correct 
choice. Here are four examples . . . 
entirely new, wholly feminine .. . in 
the season’s smartest colors and trims. 
Quality leathers, of course, plus 
patented fitting features that let 

you walk in carefree comfort. 

All at a price that adds up to 


America’s top shoe value! 


dg -§ ie 


JEANETTE 





Obs UTURD 
sees! * re 
Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
? 40, * 


«s 
74S avycaristo TS 


Write for name of 
nearest dealer 







The H. C. Godman Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Also makers of Tarsal-Travelers growing 
girls' shoes and Air-O-Magic men’s shoes 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

After getting settled in the rooming house, 
I bought a pot, paid my tuition, and reg- 
istered in the engingering college. My sched- 
ule was so full that I could forget, without 
qualms of conscience, the thought of going 
out for any campus activity. 

Sallye left me alone, except for daily tele- 
phone messages for me to call her, which I 
knew better than to acknowledge. I saw her 
by-line fairly often in the Daily. 

It turned out that Anne, as she had pre- 
dicted, still was remembered on the campus, 
and a good many fraternities started rushing 
me as soon as they found out where I was 
staying. When I explained that I thought a 
fraternity might interfere with my studies, 
the rushing was redoubled. Fraternities, as 
I found out later, were required to maintain 
a certain scholastic level. Anyone who put 
studies above social activities might be 
counted upon to offset the grades of those 
brothers who didn’t. 


Burt when The Fraternity finally extended 
me a bid, I accepted readily enough. I didn’t 
mention Sallye to any of the brothers, but I 
found out that they saw eye to eye with her 
on one point—that freshmen had to go out 
for something. They told me that unless a 
fraternity had its share of captains, editors, 
managers and head cheerleaders, its standing 
on the campus was apt to deteriorate. Like 
Sallye, the brothers decided I was Daily 
material. 





versity’s School of Journalism and theoret- 
ically independent of the dean’s office. The 
dean, however, exerted an indirect control. 
Although he had no jurisdiction over the 
newspaper’s editorial policy, he had a very 
direct jurisdiction—including the power to 
expel—over all students. 

The dean also wielded influence over the 
newspaper in another and more subtle 
manner. He was a member of a student- 
faculty board which selected the managing 


editor each year from the senior members of 


the Daily staff. The managing editor’s job 
was much sought after, because he ran the 
paper, received a substantial salary, and was 
admitted ex officio into the ranks of the 
B.M.O.C. 

In order to land the job, a candidate had 
to work hard for three years, write a mini- 
mum of unfortunate stories, and still manage 
to stay on the good side of the students by 
asserting occasionally that the dean was 
altogether too bossy. It was thin ice. 

Most of this background I obtained sub- 
sequently from Sallye. I knew nothing about 
it the day I reported and was referred to a 
junior editor who was in charge of assigning 
freshmen to beats. He asked me whether I’d 
ever had any experience on a newspaper. I 
told him I hadn’t. He didn’t seem very im- 
pressed. I gathered that what he really was 
looking for were freshmen who had worked 
four or five years on the rim of The New 
York Times’ copy desk, and I wondered how 
many of those enrolled at Michigan each 
year. 

“We assign every freshman to a veteran 
reporter who helps break him in,” the junior 
editor informed me. ‘‘Assistants have been 
assigned to all of them, but if you'll give me 
your name ——” 

I gave it to him, and he looked at me over 
the top of his glasses. 

“Why didn’t you say so?”’ he asked. “I’ve 
been wondering when you’d show up. You’ve 
already been assigned. Your reporter-adviser 
is 








“Never mind,” I interrupted. “I already 
know. Where’s her desk?”’ 

Sallye’s desk was in the city room, and she 
was working on a story. I walked up just as 
she wrote “‘thirty”’ at the end of her article. 
She yanked it out of the typewriter, and 
hollered, “Copy!” If she had been a man, 
I’m sure she would have been wearing a hat 
on the back of her head, with a press card 
jutting out of the band. 

“What’s the matter with you, copy boy?” 
she asked me, giving no other sign of greet- 
ing. “‘Didn’t you hear me calling ‘Copy’? I'll 
swear, you copy boys get lazier every day.”’ 

“Hello, Sallye,’’ I said. 


The Daily was independent of the uni- 





when he goes Pal 


You know he’s as safe in a 
Pullman as you are at home, | 


bo Fllman 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, | 
AND—ABOVE ALL—SAFE! | | 
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ppose next thing you boys will ex- 
~« to carry my own copy over to the 
<<,” she complained. ‘Here, take this 
) that desk and put it on the hook— 
f e spindle. Then come back here, 
¢ I want to talk to you.” 

ity desk which she had designated 
in arm’s reach of her own, and she 
pave put the copy on the spindle with- 
tting out of her chair, but I did as I 
J. 

ou decided to come to work,”’ Sallye 
greeted me when I stood again in 
. her desk. “‘ You don’t deserve it, but 
‘en saving the dean’s office for you. 
xen going there myself to cover for 
» that the chief wouldn’t notice you 
been around.” 

e’s attitude toward me changed as 
; we were with other people. She said 
| was her new assistant, and slipped 
m possessively around my waist as if 
ate that I was something more than 
10. She pointed out that we were both 
ew Jersey and thus presumably old 
3, and that while I might look inex- 
ced and scrawny, I possessed certain 
1 talents. 

ithe way to the dean’s office, Sallye 
yned to me that I was to be absolutely 
ve that every story he gave me was 
in accurately, and if I were in doubt 
any of my facts I was to telephone and 
she entire story to him. 

he same time, I was to create the im- 
on around the Daily office that the 
mever gave me any news at all. I should 
it appear that what stories I got from 
fice were obtained either by wringing 
,out of him, or by going through his 
when his back was 
d. Also, [should never 
in a story to the 
7 editors without re- 


il when he picked up 

aper in the morning and saw ¢ha/ in print. 
he dean turned out to be a likable, 
ily man. He had a typewritten state- 
; prepared for me, saying that enroll- 
that year had set a new record. He also 
me stories about two changes in the 
ity. 

\s long as you're accurate,’ he smiled, 
and I will get along first rate. But each 
I tell the reporter who covers my office 
I hold him personally responsible for 
the stories come out in the paper.”’ 
allye helped me write the first day’s 
. We didn’t mention that the enroll- 
t statement had been handed to us. In 
, from the way Sallye had me word the 
le, a reader might have gathered that I 
ducted a personal census of each of the 
sands of students. The story appeared 
age 1. It wasn’t by-lined, but after that 
overed the dean’s office by myself, al- 
gh Sallye still helped me write the 
‘ies. The dean and I got along well. 


there was smooth sailing for the first 
nth. Then one afternoon I dropped into 
dean’s office and found him sitting stiff 
lirritable at his desk. 

‘I don’t have any news today,” he said 


| ly. 
‘Did I get something wrong, sir?” I 


“No, it’s my own fault. Excuse me if I’m 
upt.’” He pointed to a window by his 
sk. “‘I strained my back this morning. 
lat window’s been stuck ever since last 
ring. I tried to force it.” 

“That’s too bad,” I said. “I hope it’s 
thing serious.” 

“Thanks. I’m sure it isn’t.”’ 

“Mind if I use a little something about it 
the paper?” 

“I don’t see how there’s any news in 
at,” he said, irritable again. 

Sallye had instructed me how to cope with 
ecisely such a situation. “Sir,” I argued, 
rhen you want financial advice, you con- 
ita banker. When you want legal advice, 
u consult a lawyer. Now if you want pub- 
‘relations advice, who would you consult? 


No man flatters the woman 
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Who but the reporter from the Daily who 
covers your own office?” 

“Well, you have been accurate,”’ the dean 
weakened, “‘although your knowledge of the 
use of ‘who’ and ‘whom’ leaves something 
to be desired.”’ 

“And my advice is to let me print, every 
now and then, stories sort of humanizing the 
dean’s office.” 

“T don’t recall that I asked for your ad- 
vice,” the dean smiled wryly. “But I’m in 
favor of anything that creates the impression 
among students that the dean resembles a 
biped. So Ill try you out as my public-rela- 
tions adviser. Go ahead and print it.” 


Back at the Daily office, I wrote the story. 
I honestly did feel that it would be to the 
dean’s advantage to. be portrayed now and 
then as a real human being, subject to all 
the aches, emotions and frailties of the rest 
of us. After clearing the article with Sallye, 
who was pleased with it, I called the dean 
and read it to him. It went like this: 


The dean was recuperating last night from a 
strained back suffered when he attempted to 
force a window in his office. The injury, while 
painful, was not serious and he was able to go 
about the regular performance of his duties. 


“Ts that all right, sir?”’ I asked. 

“It’s fine,” he replied enthusiastically, and 
he sounded considerably improved. ‘I’ve 
been thinking over that humanizing angle 
you spoke of. If you want to,” he chuckled, 
“you can add that my good wife says a man 
my age should have better sense than to 
wrestle with a window.” 

I was delighted to add it. The city editor 
read it, and marked it for the front page. 

I had counted on the 
story’s causing a little 
comment, but I wasn’t 
prepared for the scene 


ing to them that I he truly loves. —TUCKERMAN. which I encountered the 
ised the dean, the next morning on arriving 
cat, would be sore 2s = at The Fraternity for 


breakfast. The brothers 
were gathered around a copy of the Daily. 

“Did you write it?”’ one of them asked me, 
pointing solemnly to the article. 

“You mean the one about the dean’s 
back?”’ I asked importantly. ‘‘ Yeah, that’s 
one of mine.”’ 

“How did you ever find out about it?’ 

“Oh, I get around,’’ I told them care- 
lessly. “I heard about it, and I just asked 
him about it, that’s all.”’ 

“And he let you print it?”’ 

“Let me? There’s such a thing as freedom 
of the press, you know.” 

There was no doubt about it. The brothers 
were impressed. One of them said he was 
going to clip the article and send it to his 
father, who knew the dean and would get a 
kick out of it. He slapped me on the back. 
“Boy, you're all right. What a guy! He 
writes about the dean trying to force a widow 
in his own office, and he talks about ca 

“A widow!” I shuddered. ‘Did you say 
“widow ’? Let me see that paper.” 

I dived for it. It was on the front page, all 
right, and that’s what it said. 

“It was a window,” I groaned weakly. 
“Just a window, that’s all it was.” 

It was a typographical error, of course. 
But the dean had made it repeatedly clear to 
me that I was responsible not only for what I 
wrote, but how it came out in the paper. 

I couldn’t eat much breakfast. I had the 
telephone duty in the house until classes 
started that morning, and the first call was 
for me. It was the dean’s secretary. 

“Ts this,” she asked, “‘the public-relations 
adviser to the dean? He said for me to tell 
you he wants to see you at nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning.” 

The dean didn’t expel me, or even demand 
that someone else from the Daily cover his 
office. I made it a practice, after that, not 
only to read my stories to him but to drop 
by the newspaper office at midnight, when 
the paper went to press, to check my articles 
for typographical errors. 

This practice paid dividends a few months 
later, when a wealthy member of the uni- 
versity’s Board of Regents was a guest of th 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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4nink that would be real nice,’’ she 
ic. “And you’ll make it clear why she 
\}won’t you? Because I think that if 
}» know the real reason they’ll under- 
iler alittle better, don’t you?”’ 

‘omised to make it clear. I also in- 
Hi her that the coroner probably would 
} iis report within a few minutes, and 


— i 


{; good many reporters and photogra- 
rom other papers would then descend 


on’t think I’d like any pictures,’’ she 
+ rowning a little. “And the reporters 
_t all their facts out of the Herald Trib- 
+ morrow, can’t they?” 

* ey certainly can,” I agreed heartily. 
‘ien I don’t believe I’d better answer 
or. It’s past my bedtime anyway, and 
i ctor has given me a pill I can take to 
} xe sleep.” 

\ said good night, and I ran to the sub- 
- ation. I telephoned the coroner’s office 
) 2 pay booth, and he was just finishing 
/yort. It had happened just as the sister 
iid, he told me. Then I called the city 
, and got the assistant. 

‘ his is Gilbreth,” I said. 

“h.” There was a pause. ‘‘Where are 


‘1 Queens. I’ve got a story that you 
|: want over the phone for the first edi- 


Yhat’s it about?” 
)ou know that woman who died over 
/that you sent me to see about? She was 
i} and ——” 
‘or goodness, gracious sake,” he yelled, 
that wasn’t exactly the expletive he em- 
(od. “Do you think I can spare a rewrite 
and a telephone for 
r blind woman who 
n Queens?”’ 

























2, “committed — sui- 
Jh.”” He mulled that 
( for a while. ‘“We can 
¢a few paragraphs on 
yen. But it’s not worth tying up a re- 
“e man. Come on in and write it.”” He 
1g up. 

still thought it ought to get in the first 
cion. I pushed through a turnstile and 
1) a subway train, and I wrote the article 
mghand on the way to the office. I told 
jut the circumstances leading to the sui- 
‘, Starting as the older sister had done 
in the days when they were little girls. I 
Jcribed the furnishings in the house, and 
] face of the older sister as she had re- 
nted the details. I told about the scrap- 
k, too, and how the article would be 
ed in it. 

Vhen the train arrived at Times Square 
rried to the office and my desk, and there 
‘e still fifteen minutes before the first- 
‘tion deadline. 


obligingly. 


TH the longhand story spread out before 
, I copied two paragraphs on the type- 
\ ter, as quickly as I could. Then, for the 
fit time since I had been on the paper, I 
Jered ““Copy!”’ just like a veteran, and 
ved what I had typed at a boy. 

fed another book of copy paper, carbons 
d flimsies into my machine and continued 
type. But I glanced occasionally toward 
2city desk. 
‘When the book with the first two para- 
aphs arrived on the assistant’s desk he 
ad it and started coming to life. The city 
itor walked to the assistant’s desk, looked 
er his shoulder, and then walked to my 
tsk and looked over mine. Since I had al- 
ady written it in longhand, I could type it 
st and it didn’t matter if his breathing 
»wn my neck disrupted my train of thought. 
ap it coming,” he said. ‘‘Anybody else 
bt it?”’ 

I told him it was exclusive. 

~ We'll get what you can give us in the first 
dition,” he said. “Just keep it coming. It 
sads fine.”’ 

He went back to his desk. The assistant, 

o had sent the first sheet to get a headline, 
ame Over to see how I was doing. I was run- 
ing the typewriter about as fast as it would 
love. J finished the second page, hollered 


3ut this one,” I yelled + We cannot always oblige, 


but we can always speak 
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“Copy!” and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the assistant himself pick up the book and 
hotfoot it to the city desk. 

It wasn’t by any means a big story, and I 
don’t mean to imply that my handling of it 
was more than adequate. But it was a big 
story for me. It was about a column long, 
and it started on the front page under a two- 
column head. When I had typed a profes- 
sional “30” at the bottom of the last book, I 
went over toward the city desk to garner 
what I felt certain would be my richly de- 
served laurels. 

“Everything okay?”’ I asked the assistant. 

“How about the pallbearers?”’ he grunted. 

“T’ve got them if you want them.” 

“How about,” he said, searching for any 
port in a storm, “honorary pallbearers?” 

“They’re not going to have any. Do you 
want a list of the regular palibearers? I 
thought the story was getting too long.” 

“T guess not,”’ he admitted grudgingly. 
“You can call it a night if you want to.” 


‘Tue city editor looked up. ‘That was a 
good piece,”’ he told me. “‘ How did you hap- 
pen to bump into it?” 

“T went over to get an obituary,” I ex- 
plained, “‘and it was right there. The coroner 
hadn’t made his report, so no one else knew 
it was suicide.” 

“Funny thing,” the assistant put in, with 
a self-satisfied smirk. ““A one-sentence piece 
about her death moved on City News. I 
don’t know why—just a hunch, I guess—but 
I smelled a story. Red wasn’t doing anything 
so I sent him over there for a look-see.”’ 

I was glad it was going to be “ Red”’ now, 
instead of Ginbreath and, sometimes, Gold- 
cloth. But if the assistant 
really had been playing a 
hunch and smelling a story 
every time he sent me ona 
wild-goose chase, his av- 
erage at the moment was 
precisely one goose in ap- 
proximately 2000 chases. 

“Tt was a good hunch,” 
the city editor nodded. “‘And, Gilbreth, your 
story shows you had your eyes open. But the 
next time when you're over in Queens, and 
you have a good story, and it’s almost edition 
time, telephone it in so we won't have a last- 
minute rush.” 

I waited for the assistant to explain that I 
had telephoned and that he had turned down 
the story. But he had become suddenly oc- 
cupied practicing the kind of spirals that you 
have to make when you’re learning Palmer 
Method Penmanship. 

I knew that if I should say I had tele- 
phoned, the assistant would see that I be- 
came practically a commuter to Staten Is- 
land, Secaucus, Hoboken and other unlikely 
places. I had about decided that, commuter 
or not, it would be worth it, when the as- 
sistant himself solved my dilemma. 

“My fault,’ he said. ‘“‘He did telephone. 
It didn’t sound so good on the phone.”’ 

“Oh. Well, that’s all right then,’’ the city 
editor told me. “ You handled it fine.” 

Sometimes I think the assistant was part 
mind reader. For instance, he hadn’t taken 
the blame until a second before I had almost 
decided to pin it on him. And when I turned 
to go home he called after me, not ill- 
naturedly, “Good night, Flash.” 

“Good night, Mr. Pulitzer, sir,’’ I replied 
gravely. 

We got along better after that. The Her- 
ald Tribune always had had a man regularly 
assigned to Staten Island. From then on, he 
had the bailiwick all to himself. 


—VOLTAIRE. 


I liked the Herald Tribune, but I didn’t 
like working in New York. The crowding 
and competition made me jumpy. It seemed 
to me that everyone was trying too hard to 
get the things that come naturally in a small- 
er city—personal recognition, for instance, 
and a house with some grass around it. 

But the biggest trouble with New York is 
so obvious that there should be no need to 
state it. There are too many people there. 

Having reached that conclusion, I thought 
that only one course of action was open to a 
man with the courage of his convictions. I 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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‘ef (Continued from Page 113) : 
4) Jo my part, however infinitesimal, to 
{> the trouble. In short, I would get 


jjobs still were scarce in 1934. The 
ylity is that I would have stayed on 
ver as long as they would have let me, 
¢n’t met a girl on a scavenger hunt. 
hunt was a charity affair, given at 
‘ldorf. 1 was among three reporters 
‘er from the paper to cover the party. 
eople in charge of the hunt gave each 
yating couple an identical list of ob- 
y nimate and inanimate, which were to 
tduced by the deadline of midnight. 
- aple which came closest to completing 
would win first prize. 

-1 if the stores and pet shops had been 
yhich they weren’t, the list would have 
4iffcult enough to complete. The 
+d objects included a rattail, she goat, 
| bird, yellow pincushion, sparrow’s 
‘oliceman’s billy, hair from the tail of a 
horse, and an “‘autographed intimate 
‘at from the most beautiful girl in New 
, 


ee of us decided that the best way 
‘er it would be for two men to stay in 
tel, and for the third to attach himself 
lpuple that was looking for the objects. 
vas a cold, wet night, and none of us 
ager for the outside assignment. But 
( saw this girl come in, and I quickly 
teered to be the one attached to a cou- 


id an opportunity to observe her closely 
she and her escort walked up to get 
opy of the list. This thorough but sur- 
fous scrutiny convinced me that no 
in his right mind would ever let her out 
} sight. 
not going to describe her, except to 
hat she was the opposite to Sallye in 
displacement and deportment. I was 
jally gratified to note that she didn’t 
| rings on her left hand. 

ypproached her escort and made my 
West pitch. He was curly-haired and 
y, but a little too plump for his dress 
re ers, which fitted his thighs like sausage 
. The escort didn’t look too bright to 
cand I thought at first that perhaps I 
01 lose him. But he made it plain that he 
i¢t think much of the idea of having a 
party along on his date. 
old him that, of course, if he didn’t want 
yp-operate with the press or to get his 
ae in the society section, that would be all 
§ with me. I added that it seemed to me 
h porting and gentlemanly thing to do 
@d be to ask his lady friend what her 
Hes were in the matter. 
nce his lady friend was standing right 
















he, there wasn’t much he could do but ask 
@ She agreed, although insincerely, I 
ght, that the ideal number of people to 
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have on a date was two. However, she added 
that it would be fun to show the people back 
home that she had been written up in the so- 
ciety section, and also to observe a New 
York reporter in action. 

Fatty stuck out his lower lip and pouted 
about it, but I left the hotel with them and 
we got into a cab. He had her sit on one side 
and me on the other, and squeezed himself 
into the middle. I had to talk across him as 
we cruised around looking for a policeman 
who would sell his club. But I found out that 
her name was Liz, that she was from Charles- 
ton, and was visiting an aunt in the city. 

I talked to him some, too, trying to win 
his confidence and butter him up. He was 
formerly from Charleston, and had been liv- 
ing in New York for five or six years. He 
didn’t go into detail about what kind of job 
he had, but I gathered that he wasn’t selling 
apples on street corners because he finally 
bought a policeman’s billy for ten dollars. 
Also, he seemed to know a good many girls 
who lived on Park Avenue, one of whom 
turned out to own a yellow pincushion and 
another a stuffed bird. When he stopped off 
at these apartments to see what he could 
find, he insisted on Liz’s going with him and 
my staying out in the cab. 

Time was running out. We still hadn’t 
made a dent in any of the difficult items on 
the list, and I hadn’t had an opportunity to 
find out when I could see Liz again. 

“Tell you what,” I suggested. ““We’d 
make much better headway on the list if we 
divided it and split up. Each of you take 
half, and get separate cabs.” 

He wasn’t a very quick boy, but he was 
smart enough to chew something over before 
he swallowed it. “And who,” he asked suspi- 
ciously, “will you go with?” 

“Makes no difference,” I shrugged. “It’s 
just a job to me. All I’m interested in is get- 
ting some color for my story, and I don’t 
seem to be accomplishing much when you go 
looking for things and leave me in the cab.” 

“That’s right,’’ Liz agreed. “You've got a 
point there.” 

“Of course,”’ I continued, “being a re- 
porter, I know the city like the palm of my 
hand. If I could be any help to someone who 
doesn’t know the way around very well ——’”’ 

It didn’t fool anybody. Liz tittered, and 
he put out his lower’ lip again and shook his 
head. 

“No, sir,”” he said. “It’s bad enough hav- 
ing you along with me on my date. I guar- 
antee I’m not going to have you along with- 
out me.” 

“Tf you don’t care about winning the prize, 
it’s all right with me,”’ I assured him. “But it 
seems to me the least you could do is ask Liz 
about it. Maybe she cares something about 
winning the prize.” 

Liz said that, as a matter of fact, she would 
like very much to win the prize, and that she 
thought we’d do better by splitting up. She 


“Pm pretty sure I can get dad’s car 
tonight. Hold on while I ask mother.” 








added, though, that like the lady in the song, 
she believed in dancing with the guy that 
brung her. 

So we split up, but it wasn’t the way I had 
planned. 

He gave me half of the list, and when I ex- 
plained that I didn’t have expense money to 
waste on cab fare or bribing policemen, he 
pushed a wad of bills in my hand and pushed 
me into another taxi. 

We agreed to meet outside the Waldorf a 
few minutes before midnight. As my cab 
drove off, I wondered how a not very bright- 
looking individual had managed to maneuver 
me into a spot where I was obligated to comb 
the city for him, searching for a white horse- 
hair, a rattail and an intimate garment auto- 
graphed by the best-looking girl in New 
York. It did not escape my notice, either, 
that he had reserved the sparrow’s nest for 
himself. 

Fortunately, I didn’t have any trouble 
with the rattail or horsehair. I found them 
both in a stable on the West Side. The man 
on duty, after being shown a dollar bill, set a 
rattrap in a dark corner and led me into the 
stall of a white horse. By the time we had 
pulled out a hair, there was a rat in the trap. 
The stableman took out a rusty pocketknife 
and got me the tail. 

My cab driver, who may have thought I 
had run out on him, came into the stable just 
as the amputation was being performed. He 
watched noncommittally as I wrapped the 
tail carefully in a newspaper and put it in my 
pocket. 

“Where to now, friend?” he said, still 
without expression. “Don’t you need a goat’s 
hoof or something to go with that rattail?”’ 

“We've got to have the whole goat,” I 
told him. “But somebody else is taking care 
of that. Just ride over toward the Waldorf. 
Take it easy, because I’ve got to do some 
thinking.” 

He drove in moody silence, and I didn’t 
come up with any intelligent ideas. Finally I 
decided to ask his advice. 

“Say, buddy,” I said, “this might sound 
like a funny question. But where would you 
go if you wanted to get an intimate garment 
from the best-looking girl in New York?” 

“Intimate garment? You mean like a 
brassear or a nightgown or something?”’ 

“That’s it,” I agreed. ““Something like 
thats. 

“You don’t want the girl—all you want is 
her brassear or nightgown. Is that what you 
mean?”’ 

“That’s it,” I repeated. 

“That’s what I thought you meant,” he 
said, shaking his head. “I swear, we get all 
kinds of people in this business.” 

“Tt’s not what you think,” I protested, 
‘‘and I haven’t got much time. Who’s the 
best-looking girl in New York?” 


We were going along Forty-fifth Street, 
and were held up by a crowd emerging from 
the Music Box. 

“For my dough,” the driver said, “the 
best-looking girl in New York is in there.” 
He pointed with his head at the Music Box. 

Marilyn Miller was playing there in As 
Thousands Cheer. She was all right for my 
dough too. 

I told thim to wait, and jumped out of 
the cab. My press card got me in the stage 
door, and I told Gramps or Pop or whatever 
they called him that I had to see Miss Miller 
ina hurry, on a matter of utmost business. 

He wouldn’t let me go to her dressing 
room, but he sent a message and in a minute 
or two Miss Miller came down. She was all 
right for anybody’s dough. 

“You’re the reporter who wants to see 
me?’’ she asked. 

“T’ve got a rather unconventional re- 
quest,” I nodded. “‘If it’s not too much trou- 
ble, Miss Miller, I’d like you to autograph an 
intimate garment for me.” 

I must have said it a good deal louder than 
necessary. In any event, some of the chorus 
girls and actors who were leaving the theater 
stopped to see what was going on. 

“It zs a rather unusual request,” Miss 
Miller hedged. 

“Tt’s for a scavenger hunt they’re having 
at the Waldorf,” I explained. 
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Perhaps she thought I had used my press 
card under false pretenses, but she said she’d 
do it. “‘ Have you got a pen?”’ she asked. 

I gave her one. The crowd was growing. I 
recognized Clifton Webb and Ethel Waters, 
who were in the show too. Miss Miller held 
the pen impatiently. 

“The—er—intimate garment,” she said. 
“Where is it?”’ 

“T don’t have one,” I explained. “‘At least 
not one that will do. It’s got to be one of 
yours—that’s the whole point.” 

She handed back my pen. “‘Sorry,’’ she 
said. “I’ve given away a lot of things to 
souvenir hunters. But I’m not going to start 
giving away my underwear.” 

She turned to go back to her dressing room 
and some of the chorus girls started giggling. 
I started to follow her, not to ask her to 
change her mind but because I thought I 
owed her an apology. 

“T didn’t mean to trouble you, Miss Mil- 
ler,’ I mumbled sheepishly over her shoul- 
der. “It’s just that they sent me out to find 
the best-looking girl in New York and so 
naturally ——”’ 

She stopped and turned around. “Suppose 
you tell me, right from the beginning, what 
it’s all about,’’ she said, and she was smiling 
now. 

I told her about the three of us from the 
paper covering the scavenger hunt, and how 
I had gone out with another couple and we 
had split up. I also explained, this time in de- 
tail, about how the cabdriver and I both had 
decided who the best-looking girl was. 

“I think you’rea darling boy,” she beamed. 
“Have you still got that pen?” 

I handed it to her. As she took it, I noticed 
my cabdriver edging 
through the door. He stood 
on the outer rim of the 
actors and actresses 
around Miss Miller and 
me. 

“All gentlemen,’’ said 
Miss Miller, “will please 
close their eyes tight.” 

I considered myself in that category, and 
closed mine. But I must have opened them 
before I was supposed to, because she was 
still wiggling like a snake. Then something 
dropped at her feet, and she leaned over and 
picked up a pair of step-ins. They were a 
sort of beige with accordion pleats and black 
lace. 

“You can open your eyes now,”’ she said. 
“What did you say your name is?” 

I spelled it for her and she autographed 
them to me, with “best regards.” 

“How’s that?” she asked, handing me 
them and the pen. 

“Miss Miller, I want you to know I ap- 
preciate it,’’ I stammered. “‘I mean, it’s not 
every girl who would take off oy 

“Tt certainly isn’t,” she tittered. “But I 
know what you mean, and you’re welcome.” 





"Tue driver and I walked back together to 
his cab. He seemed to have a new respect for 
me. “I got to hand it to you, friend,”’ he said 
as we climbed in. “I don’t know what you’re 
going to do with them, but you got them fair 
and square. Where to now?” 

“Now,” I sighed happily, “I can go back 
to the Waldorf.” 

“Tt ain’t none of my business, but what 
are you going to do there? Pick up the goat?” 

“T hope so. And a stuffed bird and some 
other things.” 

I had to wait outside the hotel for a couple 
of minutes before Liz and her escort drove 
up. During that interval, I tried to concoct a 
workable plan to get rid of him long enough 
to find out her aunt’s address. I didn’t come 
up with anything constructive. 

They had a she-goat with them in their 
cab, but no sparrow’s nest. And I didn’t need 
a plan, because Liz asked me if I’d take her 
home. It seems that after they had picked 
up the goat they had gone to Central Park 
to look for the nest. I gathered that her 
escort had not behaved in the manner that 
one might expect of a former Charleston 
man. Anyway, they weren’t speaking. 

I gave him the horsehair and the rattail, 
since I had bought them with his money. I 
also showed him what Miss Miller had given 


There is no defense against 
superiority except to love it. 
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me, but I decided to keep them as a me to 
of the occasion. 

Fatty was pouting as never before, |\y | bt 
Miss Miller’s step-ins impressed him, “ 
in the world did you get those?” he q d 
“Did you just go over to the theater 
request them?” 

“No,” I said, mostly for Liz’s be t 
“The time was getting late, so I phonece, 
and asked her to bring them over here, 

We left him then and started for the jy, 
way. Liz’s aunt lived uptown, and wey “ ; 
there in a few minutes. They were wai) 
up for her, and she asked me to come in 
I had to get back to the hotel and then ¢ 
the office to write my part of the story. 7 

I wanted to know when I could see 
again, but she was leaving for Charleste 
the morning. I told her, then, that ’de 
to Charleston, too, and get a job. I ¢ 
know whether she took me seriously or| 
but she said she wished I would. She ¢ 
me her street address, so that I could 
her when I got there. 
























































We shook hands, and I was at the bot 
of the steps when it occurred to me 
needed a little bit more information. 

“Hey, Liz,” I called. ‘* Which Charle: 

“The Charleston,”’ she said. 

“West Virginia?’”’ 4 

“South Carolina!’”’ she corrected me, | 

“T’ve always wanted to go there,” I 
her. x 

The door closed, and I walked on air te 
subway station. 

When I asked the city editor whethe 
knew any newspapermen in South Carol 
he informed me that one of his former 
porters was the city 
itor of the News andC 
ier, in Charleston. 4 
Herald Tribune’s city ¢ 
tor agreed to write 
News and Courier’s ¢ 
editor in my behalf. WI. 
not particularly sup 
stitious, I was convinc | 
by then about the chain of circumstanc 
So I was immensely pleased, but not § 
prised, to receive a letter from the Char} 
paper saying that a reporter had resigi 
the week before, and that there was a 
for me if I wanted it. 4 


— GOETHE. 
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I arrived in Charleston on a blue spri 
day. The azaleas and wistaria were in bloo 
and the palmetto trees nodded civilly te 
stranger who passed them on the street, 
thought Charleston was the most beauti 
city I had ever seen. 4 

The News and Courier is the oldest dai 
newspaper in the South, and has behind i 
century and a half of tradition in which 
has never failed to speak its mind. The a) 
and tradition of the newspaper were broug 
home to me when I entered the city roor 
The desks were ancient. Large, woodé 
bladed fans hung from the ceiling, and 
atmosphere was musty. 

Someone showed me where I was to §} 
and I looked around for the quill pen I su) 
posed I would be expected to use to writer 
“leaders.’’ They did have typewriters, aft) 
all, but a wire basket attached to a rope ¥ 
used to send copy upstairs to the composif 
room. 

The musty atmosphere was deceiving, Di 
cause the paper itself was wide awake. TF 
city editor was young and held steadfastl 
to the opinion that work never hurt anyon 
He liked to have words spelled just righ 
and he thought it was a good idea for ré 
porters who had written ten or twelve new) 
stories to bat out a Sunday feature or tw 
before they went home. \ 

But he was easygoing in a way too. Late: 
I found the companionship in the news roor 
such that I was often glad the city editor ap’ 
parently hadn’t heard of the forty-hour week” 

I got a small apartment on the groun | 
floor of one of the old mansions, about thre_ 
blocks from the paper. I could sleep unt» 
noon, wander over to the paper to get m_ 
mail, eat a leisurely breakfast with some C_— 
the other reporters, drop back to the offic’ 
to get my assignments, and then go. out 0 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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non-oily silicone polish —makes furniture shine like a mirror. Just smooth furniture a lovely luster that lasts for months. And that’s not all... 
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softness and comfort — no wonder these 
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earned the name “Plus-Service 

When sheer /uxury is your first con- 
sideration it’s Pequot “Fine Combed Per- 
cales” — more than 200 combed threads to 
the inch—the smoothest feeling, best look- 
ing sheets you can buy! 

To help you select the right sheets, send for 
our booklet “Do’s and Don’ts’’—it’s FREE! 
PEQUOT MILLS 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
my beat. I worked six days a week and often 
until past midnight, but there was never any 
pressure, and after New York it was mar- 
velous. . 

Liz didn’t know I was in town. The im- 
pulse to call her immediately was strong, 
but I was beginning to feel a little silly about 
having followed her to Charleston. I let a 
week go by, and the morning I finally tele- 
phoned she wasn’t home. Her mother said 
she had a civil-service job at the NRA, and 
wouldn’t be home until supper. 

I went by the paper and got the NRA 
added to my beat. Then I walked over to 
the building where the office was situated. 
On the way, I had a frightening suspicion 
that I might not be able to recognize her. I 
tried to visualize what she had looked like 
when we had said good-by on her aunt’s 
front steps. 

Liz wasn’t in the row of secretaries in the 
outer office. The doors to the various private 
offices were open, and I looked in them one 
at a time. I needn’t have worried about 
whether I’d know her when I saw her. She 
was in the state director’s office, taking dic- 
tation, and she looked better than ever. I 
walked in there, and she dropped her short- 
hand pad. 

I said good morning to the director. Liz 
leaned over to retrieve her pad, and when 
she was hidden by the desk from her boss she 
motioned frantically for me to get out. 

“Something I can do for you, sir?’’ he 
asked me. 

“T think so, sir.” I had already learned 
that if a male was more than twelve years 
old and you didn’t know him very well, you 
always “‘sirred” him in 
Charleston. “At least I 
hope so, sir.”’ 


“Tm pretty busy right The highest interest we pay Tence through the 
now, sir,” he said. “‘ This is for borrowed trouble. 


little lady and I’’—he mo- 
tioned toward Liz’s chair— 
“have some important 
business to attend to.” 

“You took the words right out of my 
mouth, sir,” I said. ““I mean, sir, that you 
and I will have some important business to 
attend to. I just want to introduce myself, 
because I’ll be coming by here every day. 
I’m on the News and Courier, and I’ve been 
assigned to cover your Office.”’ 

The state director said he’d been trying 
for a long time to have the newspaper assign 
a man regularly to NRA, and then turned 
to introduce me to Liz. 

“Say, haven’t I seen you someplace be- 
fore?”’ I asked her. “‘The girl I’m thinking 
of collected goats and stuffed birds.” 

“Tt must have been somebody else. I go 
in strictly for sparrows’ nests.” 


Tue state director laughed, and told me 
to have a seat. He said that all reporters 
were sure-enough characters, weren’t they, 
but the little lady could dish it back just as 
fast as I could dish it out, couldn’t she? 


Liz and her mother, who was the widow of 
a Methodist minister, lived in a small apart- 
ment about a block from mine. Neither of 
them was a native Charlestonian, although 
both were born in South Carolina. Since 
Methodist ministers ordinarily were trans- 
ferred to another church every four years, 
they had lived in almost every town in the 
lower half of the state. 

Her mother and I got along well, although 


-it wasn’t long before I could recite ali the 


arguments ever devised about why young 
people should go to church regularly and 
should steer as clear of alcohol as the devil 
does of holy water. 

I had little except persistence to recom- 
mend me as a suitor. I had put on a little 
weight, but now that hair goo and brillian- 
tine were out of fashion my red hair had a 
tendency to stand up straight. My salary 
was less than Liz’s. I didn’t have a bank 
account. I had to work six nights a week. I 
didn’t have a Southern ancestor to my name. 

But I monopolized more and more of Liz’s 
time, and within two months we were plan- 
ning what kind of maple furniture we were 
going to have in our living room. 
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Meanwhile, I learned a great deal 
Liz’s history and the hazards of groy 
in a minister’s family. My fundar 
fault appeared to be something that 
too late for me to correct. Instead of t 
Southern Methodist minister, I was a} 
ern Congregationalist newspaperme 
being confronted by something that 
never be totally remedied even 
changing my residence and church 
tion, both Liz’s mother and I decic 
make the best of it. After that I beca 
mensely fond of her, and I think st 
of me. 


Liz and I decided to be married 
parsonage of the church over whic 
father had presided in Charleston. It 
quiet little wedding that went off b 
fully, Iam told. Two of the men on the 
and Courier, who happened to ha’ 
day off, came by my apartment a co 
hours before the ceremony and con’ 
me that I was pale and nervous. The 
they had just the medicine to fix me 
since I insisted that a man ought to bé 
pletely sober at his own wedding—espe 
if he were marrying a minister’s daugl 
they took the medicine for me. 

The closer they got to the bottom 
bottle, the more concerned they be 
about my welfare. Finally they de 
that, if I wouldn’t take a drink, the 
least I should do was to take a bromid 
less I wanted to risk the indignity of fai 

Although I had never had a bromic 
fore, I agreed at last that I probably 
one. I didn’t find out until later that t 
called bromide actually was soda wai 

which four sleeping 
had been dissolved. 
looking back at that ¢ 


glow of retrospect, 

—JOSH BILLINGS. see no trace of humo 

I yawned pol 

through the cere 

I had to be remind 

kiss the bride. Liz’s mother came up an¢ 

good-by, and I think she leaned forwa 

smell my breath. Anyway, she patte 

on the arm, and said, “It must be ¢ 

thing else. I knew you wouldn’t do t 
WSs? 

Then I stumbled to our recently acq} 
secondhand Ford roadster. I didn’t fed 
driving, so I asked Liz if she’d mind t 
the wheel for a while, and we started o 
Washington with me slumped over i 
right-hand seat. 

“Do you feel sick?’’ Liz asked anxic 

“T feel fine. Just sleepy, that’s all.” 

As we rode on, I heard Liz speaking, ¢ 
knew I hadn’t been listening. Somethi 
said seemed to require an answer. WI 
asked her to repeat it, she stamped dow 
the accelerator and hollered, “‘I asked 
three times whether you thought I looké 
right at the wedding.” 

“T guess so,’’ I replied vacantly. “ 
not?” 

Liz lapsed into a moody silence, a 
dozed off for a few minutes. I slept a’ 
way to Washington—with my mouth ¢ 
Liz alleges. 

I was still yawning when I registered 
Washington hotel. But after a sound, 
hour sleep that night, I woke up feeling: 

Liz was inclined to be irked. I rememti 
some of the questions she had asked mé 
day before, and my stupid answers. I stz 
telling her what a pretty bride she had r 
and all that sort of thing. Then I explz 
about the bromide, and both of us ag 
that the men from the paper must hav 
something in it. 

We lived for a few years in Charlestor 
then moved to Raleigh, North Care 
where I worked for the Associated F 
Those were lighthearted, happy days 
Liz and me. We kept a sloppy but reasor| 
sanitary house, stayed up late at night, © 
late in the morning, and ate when we 
like it. i 

Our daughter Betsy, who was bor) 
Raleigh, adjusted herself easily to my n 
time working hours. Liz took her up at — 
(Continued on Page 120): 
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~~ \_ If you’ve a brood whose mood is lively, if 
your furniture must be beautiful for you yet practical 
enough to please the man of the house, and at prices 
that won't scuttle the family budget — lady, you must 
be looking for furniture covered with Boltaflex! 

For all of its exquisite luxury-fabric beauty, 
Boltaflex has a wear story, a care story to cheer 
the heart of any gal who does her own housework. 


It won't chip, won't peel . . . resists scuffing, 


staining 
and fading... cleans with ease and a little soap and 
a damp cloth. It’s yours for a more beautiful home 


in a glorious range of colors and patterns. 

The finest stores everywhere have Boltaflex- 
covered furniture, so look for the Boltaflex tag — it 
tells the best from the rest! Want to know more? 
Write to Dept. L-9, Borta PRopucts ‘SaLEs, INC., 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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* THE FINEST ALL-PLASTIC COVERING MATERIAL 
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Mines a>) 
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So Gaay 10 Care fee! 


Spots sponge off 
Easy to wash 
Won't wrinkle 


Needs no ironing 
Long-wearing 


Brighten everyday meals 
with a luxurious Scranton Lace 
Dinner Cloth. It’s easy to care 4 xy 
for and costs ever so little. See ~) 
the smart new designs at your 


favorite store. SYMPHONY design 


MAKERS OF LACE NET CURTAINS @ PLASTIC SHOWER CURTAINS 


Hand-Crafted Heritage 


When balmy breezes turn a wee bit cool and catch up the spicy scent of burning 
leaves mingled with that of savory foods . . . a zest for festive dining stirs the 
appetite! Set the scene with your Cape Cod crystal, the perfect fulfillment of American 
hand-crafted creativeness. Open stock. 


Tue IMPERIAL GLASs CORPORATION, BELLAIRE, OHIO. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
night, so that I could see her for a few hours 
when I got home, and Betsy usually slept 
until noon the next day. Whether or not 
burning the midnight oil is good for a child, 
Betsy seemed to thrive on it. 

Betsy was four years old when the Jap- 
anese attacked at Pearl Harbor. I told Liz I 
was eager to get into the thick of things, and 
she didn’t object when I sent out feelers to 
both the Army and the Navy. 

The Army told me it needed privates for 
the infantry, but I wasn’t sure that I was 
quite that eager or wanted to get in quite 
that thick. The Navy said it needed officers 
in Public Relations. 

I informed Liz that it was a hard choice to 
make. I explained that not everybody was 
trained for Public Relations work, as I was, 
and that while it didn’t sound very exciting 
it was the sort of unpopular duty that some- 
one had to be patriotic enough to volunteer 
for. 

Liz said she supposed it was entirely be- 
side the point, but that what she liked about 
Public Relations was 
that it would be safer 
and more comfort- 
able for me than an 
infantryman’s fox- 
hole. 

I agreed that was’ ¢ 
entirely beside the 
point, but I joined the 
Navy, and I was or- 
dered to report back 
to Charleston, for 
duty in the Sixth 
Naval District head- 
quarters. 

As Liz had _ sus- 
pected, the Public 
Relations office 
turned out to be con- by 
siderably less hazard- 
ous and more com- 
modious than a fox- 
hole. In fact, it was 
situated in a plush 
suite of the city’s 
most fashionable hos- 
telry, the Fort Sumter 
Hotel, which the 
Navy had taken over. 

Almost all new Na- 
val Reserve officers 
were sent to some sort 
of indoctrination 
school to learn the 
difference between 
port and starboard, 
ships and boats, and 
admirals and hotel 
doormen. For reasons best known to 
somebody in Washington—perhaps because 
I had listed in my application the fact that 
I owned a fifteen-foot sailboat at Nan- 
tucket—it was decided to waive indoctrina- 
tion in my case. I got a short haircut and 
bought my uniforms from a tailor in Charles- 
ton. While he was sewing on the stripe and a 
half of gold braid that indicated my rank of 
lieutenant, junior grade, he showed me the 
insignia of other ranks so I’d know whom to 
salute. 


Y,, 


Fortunatevy for me, almost everyone in 
the Sixth Naval District was a reserve, too, 
and while I may have been the only one who 
had had to rely on a tailor for indoctrination, 
they didn’t know very much more than I 
did. As long as I remembered to salute and 
say “sir” to those who outranked me, I 
found I could keep out of trouble in Charles- 
ton. 

Most of the higher-ranking reserves in the 
Sixth Naval District headquarters were 
legal, recreational, intelligence, athletic, 
public-relations, transportation or personnel 
officers. Few of them had even been on a 
ship, and almost all of them had been civil- 
ians up until a few months before. 

But to hear them talk, you would have 
thought they had been with Dewey at 
Manila Bay. I doubt if there was any group 
of officers in the Navy who could give terser 
commands to subordinates or who could rely 
so heavily on Naval terminology and slang. 


OK ON WNOVOVSUVY 
C 
By Dan G. Hoffman 


His mind projects old images 
On an inward screen. 

Reeled remembrances unwind 
A montage scene: 

Now laughter falls like rain upon 
A familiar place; 

A young man stands there, stricken 


His beloved’s face. 

A casual greeting, and she passes; 
He feels the bitter tooth 

Of loneliness, and turns with all 
The impetuousness of youth 

To follow where her beauty leads, 
To overtake her, 

To offer her proud heart delight, 
His own to make her... 


Morning flashes on the screen, 
With dreamlight blending. 

She stirs within her dream of love— 
His dream’s bright ending! 
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The Fort Sumter Hotel was the sh 
heavily carpeted floors were decks, its 
walls were bulkheads, and its ornate c¢ 
were passageways. To call them an 
else was to prove that you were a land] 

The Public Relations office was per 
salty as any in the good ship Fort § 
Hotel. The head man of the office, w' 
urally was the skipper, was a lieutena 
mander. We had enough lieutenant 
lesser ranks to run a destroyer, provide 
of us knew how to run a destroyer, 0 
knew what a destroyer looked like. 


We ran a mighty taut ship in Publie 
tions. We stood watches over all our 
stuff, which consisted almost entirely 
leases to be given the newspapers. We 
both a rough log and a smooth log. Wi 
time by bells. And we learned to bark 4 
ders with authority. 

We also were expected to employ w 
were informed was the Navy techniq 
answering telephones. You grasped tI 
strument firmly and bayed into it, ide 
ing your office, 
rank and yo 
immediately 
without nonsens 
fore the person ¢ 
other end h 
chance to put a 
in edgewise. Fe 
stance, the way 


the phone was, “ 
Naval District P 
Relations office, 
tenant, Junior G 
Gilbreth.”’ 

I picked up 
proper telep 
technique with’ 
week or so, b 
proved to be thé 
doing of an E 
Wing, who other 
was a good of 
Wing had beena 
announcer in ci 
life, and had tro 
remembering 
wasn’t supposed 
put every bit of 
sonality he had 
each greeting. 
telephone would# 
and without thi 
he’d scoop it up 
say ‘“Hello-ho,” 
cheerful, eager 
which spanned 
octaves and soun! 
as if he were getting ready to ask all theB 
and girls listening in whether they had 
membered to mail their box tops so 
they could get their Dick Tracy badges. 

There was bad blood between Wing | 
the lieutenant who was head of his depi 
ment, because of an incident involving on 
our station wagons. The incident occ’ 
when the lieutenant, who was flying back 
Charleston after being home on leave, wi 
Wing to have an “‘ambulance”’ meet hin 
the airport. We weren’t supposed to use 
station wagons for private business, < 
““ambulance”’ was a code name devised 
the lieutenant before he went on leave. 

The wire came through on a Sunc 
morning. Wing hadn’t expected it so so 
and had gone to the beach. 

The telegraph company, which knew 
emergency message when it saw one, searcl 
frantically for the ensign. Finally, since 
couldn’t be located, the wire was turned 01 
to the Naval Hospital. , 

When the plane bearing the lieutenz 
landed at the Charleston airport, a doc’ 
with the rank of commander and two cor} 
men carrying a stretcher climbed eagei 
aboard. The lieutenant happened to be t 
only Navy passenger, so it was impossible i 
him to deny his identity. They insisted 
carrying him off in the stretcher. It was) 
until they were loading him into the ai 
bulance, and threatening to give him an 1 
jection if he didn’t lie still, that he final 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
convinced them they were making a horrible 
mistake. 

The lieutenant’was furious at Wing, but he 
couldn’t do anything officially without let- 
ting it be known that he had planned to use 
the station wagon. He could, and did, how- 
ever, start berating Wing for his telephone 
habits. 

Wing did his best to remember the Navy 
way to answer the phone. His best wasn’t 
good enough. It got to the point where the 
lieutenant would hide behind a newspaper at 
his desk and dial Wing’s extension to test 
him. If the lieutenant got a ‘“‘hello-ho,”’ he’d 
emerge triumphant but apoplectic from the 
newspaper, leap over to Wing, and threaten 
to have him court-martialed or, worse still, 
sent back for another semester at indoctrina- 
tion school. 

Both the lieutenant and Wing really were 
pretty nice fellows, and probably would have 
got along fine together as civilians. But the 
telephone routine began to take up most of 
their time, and the bad feeling between them 
affected everyone’s work. 

The lieutenant’s threats became increas- 
ingly immoderate. Wing knew better than to 
retaliate directly, but it was not long until he 
had had enough. 

Every time the lieutenant would look his 
way or pass his desk, the ensign would stop 
whatever he was doing, sit up ramrod 
straight, click his heels under his chair, grab 
his telephone, and bellow, ‘‘Sixth Naval Dis- 
trict Public Relations office, Ensign Wing, 
just practicing, just practicing, just practic- 
ing.’’ Then he’d hang up the phone and look 
around the room as if he 
were anxious to have the 
verdict of the assembled 
officers, enlisted men and 
stenographers. 

“How was that, eh?” 
he’d ask. “Did I sound 
good? Did I sound like a 
lieutenant? Do you think 
I could be a lieutenant 
someday and ride in station wagons?” 

It wasn’t long until Wing was transferred 
to a mine sweeper where, it was generally 
understood, they knew how to handle wise 
guys. 


I was assigned to an aviation utility 
squadron and sent with it to the New 
Hebrides. Aside from missing Liz and Betsy, 
it was the best duty I had in the Navy. 

Since we were on a stand-by, training 
basis, and since there weren’t any Japanese 
within 800 miles of the New Hebrides, we 
didn’t have much unpleasant work to do. 
Our only casualties while I was with the out- 
fit were two pilots who were struck by falling 
coconuts and a mechanic who was bitten by 
a wild pig. 

Everybody had prickly heat—including 
the flight surgeon, who had a worse case 
than anyone but optimistically kept pre- 
scribing new powders and lotions that he 
guaranteed would cure us—and everybody 
was homesick. Those are occupational dis- 
eases of the tropics, and while you can 
never throw them off you learn to get used 
to them. 


I was administrative and photographic 
officer. But Naval Aviation outfits are in- 
formal and paper work is kept toa minimum, 
so the fact that I didn’t know anything about 
airplanes, administration or photography 
wasn’t held against me. I found various jobs 
to do, gradually became reasonably pro- 
ficient at my duties, learned a good bit about 
aerial mapping and explored the islands. I 
also was promoted to the rank of full 
lieutenant. 

Five pilots and I—all lieutenants and 
lieutenants, junior grade—lived in something 
that was half tent and half house, in a row of 
similar structures at our camp. We got along 
exceptionally well, and spent most of our free 
time together. 

All of us resented it when a new pilot, a 
Lieutenant Commander Apple, was assigned 
to the squadron and decided to move in with 
us. In order to make room for him, someone 
had to get out. We cut cards for it, and one of 


> The weaker 


weakness of the stronger sex 


stronger sex because of the 


for the weaker sex. 















the young pilots lost, but even th 
remained bore Apple a grudge for 
broken up our group. 

After he had moved in, the lieutena 
mander proceeded to appropriate { es \V. \ 
bed, the coolest location and the rest | 
locker. There wasn’t anything we co nay 
about it, because he had the rank. Bulg, F 
narily, when a new officer joins a squ 
he takes what’s vacant until som}j 
better turns up, and doesn’t push an 
out of his home and bed. | 

The lieutenant commander was f 
the United States, whereas the five of 
maining in our tent house consider 
selves to be overseas veterans. We prod 
to make his life as miserable as possib 

The master plan which we ultimate qd. 
vised to torture him was a success 1). 
pally because of the fact that we d 
several hours a day to it. A contributor. 
ment was the fact that Apple was pr 
the most gullible lieutenant command jp 
the Navy. 
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The plan involved a mimeographed y 
bulletin, which was distributed at breds 
every morning to all our personnel. 
bulletin was issued by an Army base ned) 
camp, and was about a page and a halfy 
It contained news items picked up } 
American radio stations, plus items of¢ 





blank, and we started adding faked 
items to the copy which was given Apy 
We'd write out t 


sex is the ys would get up earl 


to the squadron’s adn 
tration hut, and cop) 
items with a typey 
ontoa mimeographst ! 
The items then weren 
ographed on the blani 
tion of the bulletin which Apple was 
ceive. Our items looked just as if they 
been put there by the Army. 


—ANNA FAYE. 


dence, and he saw to it that the lieute 
commander received each morning the 
we had prepared especially for him. 
At the start we were extremely cau 
until we could determine how much 
would swallow. He swallowed it all. W 


going to arrive in a week for a USO sho 
be held at an airfield two miles from # 


Betty Grable had joined the Hope sho } 

“Wow,”’ said Apple. 

So had Rita Hayworth. Also Lana Tu 
Also twenty-five teen-aged starlets 
Hollywood. Gypsy Rose Lee would bi 
added attraction. 

If such an event really had been sched 
all of us, of course, would have been tl 
But when Apple told us to come on ani 
ready, if we didn’t want to be late, we rey} 
that we wouldn’t walk across the street td 
a USO show. 

“Not even to see those teen-aged © 
lets?” said Apple, shaking his head. “I 
lieve you guys have been out here too loy 

It rained every night at that time of 5 
You got accustomed to it, and didn’t n 
sitting in it during a movie or show. But 
night we got a lot of satisfaction when Y 
rain began about ten minutes after Apple 
left for the nearby airfield. 

The lieutenant commander was confi) 
and furious, but still unsuspicious, whey 
returned dripping wet an hour later. 

“Those jackasses over there didn’t kn¢ 
thing about it,’’ he stormed. “‘ They said 
hadn’t even heard of any USO show.” © 

We told him he must have gone to 
wrong airfield. He still was puzzled, bu ® 
agreed that must have been it. 

“You would have thought at least t 
would have read about it, though,” Aj 
said doubtfully. ‘It’s been in the bull 
every day for the last week.”’ 
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LADIES’ 


The last hoax that I participated in had to 
do with an imaginary arsonist. Starting again 
in a small way, we reported for several days 
in his bulletin that minor fires of undeter- 
mined origin were breaking out at an Army 
camp on the other side of the island, and that 
authorities were investigating. Then we 
wrote that the Army’s administration build- 
ing had burned down, and that a firebug was 
suspected as being responsible. Finally we 
wrote that a second lieutenant, who appar- 
ently had gone stir-crazy from being on the 
island too long, had been arrested for starting 
the fires. 

“We ought to stand a watch,” Apple in- 
formed us after reading of this latest develop- 
ment. “Suppose someone in our squadron 
should get off the beam like that.” 


We let matters rock along for a few days, 
and then inserted a graphic if improbable ac- 
count about how the lieutenant, endowed 
now with maniacal strength, had escaped 
from the guardhouse by bending apart the 
bars. The account ended with a warning for 
all military personnel to be on the lookout for 
the officer, who was criminally insane, des- 
perate and believed to be armed. 

Apple renewed his pleas for us to establish 
a voluntary watch at our tent, and when we 
refused he started taking two automatic 
pistols to bed with him. He also obtained a 
fire extinguisher and a bucket of sand, which 
he placed under his bed. 

Probably we should have let well enough 
alone, but by now the misleading of Mr. 
Apple had become our principal diversion. 
We waited until he was asleep one night, un- 
loaded his pistols, attached rolls of film to the 
low-hanging branches of trees that almost 
touched our quarters on three sides, and 
lighted the film. Then we got back into our 
beds. 

The film, used in aerial cameras, won’t 
burst into flame, but puts out a choking, 
yellow smoke. We waited until the tent was 
full of it, and all hollered “Fire!”’ simultane- 
ously and as loud as we could. Then we made 
believe we were asleep. 

Apple’s bare feet hit the floor, and at the 
same time you could hear him scratching for 
his pistols. Apparently he located them, be- 
cause he gave a piercing banzai shriek, and 
pounded out of the tent to do battle with the 
arsonist. 

“T see you, lieutenant,” 
“Halt or I'll fire.” 

We heard his pistols click half a dozen 
times. He cursed and came running back into 
the tent again. 

“Who’s got a loaded pistol?”’ he roared, 
running around the room and shaking each of 

s. ““I saw him. I’m almost sure I had a bead 
on him.” 

“Well, why didn’t you shoot him, instead 
of waking us up?” one of the pilots com- 
plained. 

“Get up and help me fight the fire,”’ 
demanded. 

We told him that it wasn’t our fire, and 
that if he wanted to fight it to go do it 
by himself, and please to be as quiet about 
it as possible, because we were going back to 
sleep. 

“T don’t like to pull rank in my own tent,”’ 
said the lieutenant commander, “but I order 
you to turn to and fight the fire. On the 
double, and that’s an order too.” 

There wasn’t anything we could do but 
obey him, and obey him quickly. I took the 
sand, somebody else took the fire extin- 
guisher, and Apple took a flashlight. We went 
outside, and Apple discovered the smoldering 
film. 

“Very funny, 
funny.” 

He jerked down the rolls of film one at a 
time, and I covered them with sand. 

“You guys,” said the lieutenant com- 
mander, when we were back in the tent, 
“think you’re comedians, don’t you?” 

We told him we didn’t know what he was 
talking about. It looked to us, we said, as if 
somebody in one of the other tents had tried 
to pull a joke on our tent. 

Apple was gullible, all right, but not that 
gullible. He remembered about his pistols’ 
being unloaded, and he figured that no one 


he shouted. 


Apple 


” he remarked. “‘Very, very 
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except us knew that he took them to bed with 
him. 

“You'll find you’ve got to get up pretty 
early in the morning to pull the wool over my 
eyes,”’ he said shrewdly. 

Since we had been doing just that, we 
didn’t question the veracity of his statement. 

“The skipper won’t increase the security 
watch,”’ he added, ‘‘and that’s his responsi- 
bility. But I’m the senior officer in this tent, 
and from now on we're going to have an all- 
night watch here.” 

The only way we could have had the order 
canceled was to go to the captain, and we 
agreed we’d better not do that. So we stood 
watches while Apple slept. 

But the lieutenant commander himself 
rescinded the order a few days later, after we 
inserted in his bulletin a brief item saying 
that the arsonist had been captured, had 
been clapped into double irons aboard a ship, 
and was en route to the United States. 

Although Apple’s faith in us was shaken, 
his faith in his bulletin was steadfast. I was 
transferred about that time, and when I left, 
my tentmates were plotting some sort of 
imaginary invasion of the New Hebrides. 
They still hadn’t made up their minds 
whether to have the invaders come from 
Japan, Germany or Mars. 


Rear Admiral James T. Burkbridge was 
tall, white-haired and wiry, with a rather 
thin mouth, long neck and ice-blue eyes. He 
had the reputation of getting things done. 
The opinion of his junior officers seemed to be 
divided as to whether he was a peppery old 
salt or a salty old pepper. But opinion was 
unanimous that he was able, and that junior 
officers who didn’t know 
their business had better 
stay as far away from him 
as possible. The recom- 
mended minimum distance 
was 3000 miles. 

I stood at attention, 
or tried to, in the state- 
room of his flagship. The 
ship was rocking at anchor 
off the New Guinea coast, and I didn’t have 
my sea legs. 

“Lieutenant Gilbreth reporting for duty, 
sir,” I barked out. 

The admiral was sitting in a swivel chair at 
his desk. He swung around to face me, and 
looked me over. ‘‘Welcome aboard, Gil- 
breth,” Admiral Burkbridge said. ‘‘ You’re 
my public-relations officer, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I nodded. “‘And that’s what I 
want to talk with you about, sir.” 

“Well, have a chair,” he told me, smiling 
cordially.“ They said I’d have to get a public- 
relations officer, because we may have re- 
porters aboard when we go into the Philip- 
pines.” 


I went to get a chair, but the ship tipped 
and I fell toward him. If he hadn’t held me 
off, I might have landed in his lap. 

“Not this chair, Gilbreth,” he said pa- 
tiently. “I meant for you to get another 
chair.” 

“Right, sir.”’ I walked crabwise to a chair, 
grabbed it, and cautiously sat down. 

“Now what’s on your mind?” Admiral 
Burkbridge smiled again, and looked apolo- 
getically at his watch. “I’m afraid I can’t 
give you more than five minutes. Will that be 
enough?” 

I said that would be plenty. He seemed like 
a good Joe to me, and I supposed all that talk 
I had heard about admirals’ being hard to get 
along with was just somuch more scuttlebutt. 

“Admiral, may I speak frankly ?”’ I asked. 

“By all means. Care for a cigarette?” 

I took one. “Sir, I don’t know a thing 
about admirals—you’re the first one I ever 
spoke to—or a thing about ships, outside of 
catboats, and very little about the Navy. But 
I was with an aviation squadron, where I 
seemed to fit in well. I learned to be an ad- 
ministrative officer and an aerial photogra- 
pher, and I liked the duty.” 

“Squadron duty is good duty,”’ he agreed. 

“Well, we had been training for quite a 
few months, and it won’t be long before 
they’re moved up forward. But what hap- 
pens to me?”’ 


Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, thana stalled 
ox and hatred therewith. 
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“T can answer that,” the adiniial Shed, 
“T found out that you had publie-rel - 
training. And I needed a as 
officer.” 

“T’d prefer to stay with the squadeh 
it’s at all possible, sir. I have a letter fro 
captain of the squadron saying he’d | 
have me back, if you’ll let me go.” J gf 
to hand the letter to the admiral, bh 
wouldn’t take it. Instead, he blinked hi 
as if he couldn't believe them. 

“Where did you go to indoctri 
school? ” he asked. 

“TI never went, sir. I was a civilian on’ 
and an officer the next. And now,” I 
making a joke of it, “I’m ona flagship i fy 
middle of the Pacific, and durned if |}, 
the bow from the stern.” 

“You will, though,” said Admiral fF}. 
bridge still mildly. “What were you befc?" 

““Newspaperman, sir.’ 

“Good. Now are you all through? Be(@ 
the five minutes is nearly up.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


ADMIRAL BURKBRIDGE put his head for 
on his long neck, and his forehead grew 
“Now you listen to me.” He didn’t rais)is 
voice, but he seemed to be shouting, “” 
personal wishes about what sort of dut 
prefer may be of interest to someone, 
they are of no interest to me. There is a: 
going on, do you understand?” 

““Aye-aye, sir,”’ I stuttered, and he le’) 
over and punched his desk. 

“Not ‘Aye-aye, sir,’”’ he said, and no 
was shouting. “‘Aye-aye, sir’ means yc 
going to carry out an order. Every apprer! 
seaman knows that. You mean, “Yes; si 

PES Site 

“From now on yo 
my public-relations off 
I’ve never had one bel 
And do you know 
you're supposed to 
You're supposed to |) 
my name out of the ne¢ 
papers. Those are you' 
ders. Carry them out. 

+ Yes) sir, I said? 

He punched the desk again. ‘‘Not ‘ 
sir.” “Aye-aye, sir.’ I just finished - 
you!” 

‘‘Aye-aye, sir.”’ I was surprised to find tl ) 
I was standing stiffly at attention, instea 
sitting in the chair. I didn’t remember gett 
up. “Will that be all, sir?” 

“That’s all,” he growled, turning back 
his desk. 

I started to march out, and I was surpri 
to find that I had my sea legs. I had b) 
scared of the admiral when he started) 
holler at me, and I was still scared of hi 
But now I was angry, too, and I told m 
I'd like to turn around and wring his lc 
neck. 

“Gilbreth!”’ he roared, just as I was ab! 
to step into the passageway. 

I clicked my heels, did an about-face, 2 
figured that if he was a mind reader I 
going to spend the rest of the war pus in 
lawn mower at the Naval Prison in Pot 
mouth. 

“Yes, sir,”’ I snapped. , 

“We'll get along all right,’”’ he grinned 

“It’s just that somebody’s got to | 
doctrinate you, right? And I need a publ 
relations officer worse than the squadt 
needs an administrative officer, right? N 
you go and see if you can learn the b 
from the stern.” 

“Right, sir,” I said, feeling much ee 
about serving under him. 

“No.” He shook his head, but he was si 
grinning. “That answer is satisfactory, 
I’m not going to let you get away with it. 
it ‘Yes, sir’ or ‘Aye-aye, sir’?”’ 

“Tt’s ‘Aye-aye, sir,’’’ I said, guessing. 

“Good. That’s all.” 

I saw the admiral almost every day 2 
that, but I made sure he didn’t see me. 
stayed completely off the deck where 1] 
stateroom was, and when I spotted him coi 
ing along the passageways of other decks 
ducked out of the way. After three weeks 
this, I felt pretty sure he had forgotten / 
about me. 


—PROVERBS 15:17. 
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| . Bob watched it leave... 


; and wondered why one 
é | passenger was missing 


1 t MILLER looked down the crowded station 
latform and smiled. He smiled because so 
5 


~ 


sy other people were smiling, and because hap- 
3s is a contagious thing. 


_ | They were mostly boys and girls—happy, care- 
Te and obviously on their way back to college. 
30 noticed the State University stickers on their 
(3 ge as they boarded the train, and noticed the 
wid mothers and fathers waving their goodbyes 
is ie train pulled out of the station. 


Bob looked at his watch and saw that it would 
7] other ten minutes or so until his wife’s train 
syed. He started walking toward the end of the 
form. A boy in denim coveralls was busy load- 
hicrates and boxes on a baggage truck, and Bob 
ched him idly for a moment—until he realized 


h boy was Henry Wilson. 


A cloud passed across Bob Miller’s face. Why 
sn't young Wilson been on the train with the 
brs? He remembered clearly how he and the 
C's father had worked out a New York Life 
’ ance program many years before that would 
sire the money for his education. And certainly 
fih Wilson had been left well provided for, too... 
! 


h 


He walked over and waited until the boy had 
typed to rest for a moment and then said, “‘Hello, 
iry! Keeping you busy?”’ The young man turned 

d. “Oh, hello there, Mr. Miller. I hadn’t 
iced you! Going some place?”’ 


| 


; 
, 
| “No—just waiting for my wife.” The older 
nodded toward the half-filled truck and said, 
jorking here steady, Henry?’’ He concentrated 
one of the crates, and held his breath—half 
taid of what the answer might be. 


_ The boy grinned and shook his head. ‘“‘Only 
ing the back-to-school rush, Mr. Miller. I’m 
eving for State myself on Monday.” He gestured 
ard the baggage office. “I figured this would 
ja good vacation job to have because I’d at least 
iow where my luggage was!” 


| Bob Miller’s sigh of relief was lost in the noise 

he incoming train. He looked at his watch again 
d smiled. ‘“Well, Henry,”’ he said, “‘I’m sure glad 
see that everything is running to schedule . . .” 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

We had moved north to support the land- 
ings at Morotai, in the Netherlands East 
Indies. I was standing up in the bow, with 
some other lieuterrants, after lunch one after- 
noon when the admiral came strolling by on 
an unofficial inspection. It was too late for me 
to hide under a life raft or anything, so I 
joined the other officers in snapping to atten- 
tion and saluting. 

Admiral Burkbridge returned the salute, 
smiled, and walked up to me. “Good after- 
noon, Gilbreth,” he said. 

“Good afternoon, admiral.” 

“T hope you’re feeling well, Gilbreth.”’ 

“Fine, sir, and I hope you are.” 

“T’m feeling fine, too, only you should 
have asked me first.” 

“Aye-aye—I mean, yes, sir,’’ I said. 

I glanced around to see if the other lieu- 
tenants would help out some in the conversa- 
tion, but they had all wisely disappeared. 

““Gilbreth,’’ he told me, “‘ you know every 
admiral is supposed to have an aide and flag 
lieutenant who makes sure that everything 
goes smoothly for the admiral.” 

TGS, Sig 

“My aide and flag lieutenant was trans- 
ferred last week. I’ve sent dispatch orders 
designating a new one.’’ He smiled benevo- 
lently. 

“We'll all be happy to welcome the lucky 
dog aboard, sir,” I said, saluting two or three 
times and backing away from him. “It was 
mighty good to see you again, sir.” 

“Come back here,” the admiral ordered. 
“When a superior officer is talking to you, 
Gilbreth, you don’t walk away from him.” 

“Oh, no, sir. I thought 
perhaps I was taking up 
too much of your time.” 

“Did you think I came ie 
up here just to pass the 
time of day with you? 
What I’m trying to tell you 
is that you’re my new aide 
and flag lieutenant.”’ 

I hoped he was joking. 
I knew a little about what 
an aide had to do. He had to live in a 
room practically next to the admiral’s, and 
follow the admiral wherever he went. He 
had to run the signal bridge, and I didn’t 
know any signals, any codes, any maneuvers, 
or any flag except the American one. He was 
in charge of all the small boats, including the 
admiral’s barge and the captain’s gig. 

I thought that no lheutenant in his right 
mind would dream of asking for such a job. 
And the idea of giving it to a lieutenant who 
didn’t even know how to get up to the signal 
bridge, let alone know what he was supposed 
to do after he got there, seemed ridiculous 
and possibly treasonous. There was no 
doubt, at any rate, that it was playing right 
into the hands of the enemy. 

The more I thought of it, the more con- 
vinced I became that Admiral Burkbridge 
was pulling my leg. But I looked at him and 
decided immediately that he wasn’t the type. 

“That’s fine, sir,” I gulped. 

“You look pale. You’re not seasick, are 
you?” 

“T hope not, sir.” 

“Well, then, start aiding.” 

“Aye-aye, sir,” I said hopelessly. I clicked 
my heels and sucked in my stomach. 


opinion, 


"Tue admiral continued his inspection, and 
I walked along with him—about half a pace 
behind and to the left, as I had seen his 
former aide do. We passed the lieutenants 
whom I had been with a few minutes before, 
and they looked at me as if I were crazy. No 
one stayed that close to an admiral unless he 
had to, and they still didn’t know about my 
new capacity. 

“See that gets fixed,’ said the admiral, 
pointing to something that was circular, 
painted black and fastened to the deck. 

I didn’t know what it was, and I certainly 
didn’t know what was the matter with it, but 
I decided to bluff it out. ‘““Aye-aye, sir.” 

We walked along, and I started to worry 
about the thing he had pointed to. Suppose it 
controlled the pumps, or the guns, or our 
radar, or something. Suppose that, because I 
hadn’t had it fixed, the ship should sink. I 


ABSURDITY, n. A state- 
ment or belief manifestly 
inconsistent with one’s own 
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weighed the lives and the equipment z 
the admiral’s almost certain wrath, T) 
seemed to balance pretty evenly, 
finally indicated that I had better qi 
wrath. 

“Sir,” I mumbled, tugging at his < 
“what’s the matter with it?” 

“With what?” , 

“With that_round thing back th eTe, 

“Holy Moses.” He turned around 
his face into mine. “‘ What round thin 

“The one I’m supposed to get fixed, 

“Don’t you even know what it is?” 

“Noyisits 

“Well, go find out. And come bae 
when you’re through.” 3 

I hunted up an enlisted man, who te 
what it was, and I hunted up the ship 
lieutenant, who saw at a glance wha 
wrong with it. It was only a ventilator 
needed a little dusting. | 
Ten I rejoined the admiral on hisin | 
inspection. Every so often he’d poj 
something else, and tell me to get it fixe 
I had learned my lesson. I’d drop back! 
paces and beckon anyone who was in si 
officer or enlisted man—and tell him t 
admiral wanted it fixed. 

One lieutenant, who apparently ¢ 
know much more about ships than J 
scratched his head after I had beckoned 
and asked me what was wrong with mel 
I had pointed to. 

“Don’t you see what’s wrong with if 
asked. 

“Shucks, I’m a communications off 

he said. “I don’t even know what it is) 
“Well, go find o 

told him, hastenin 

catch up with the adr, 

) 

. 

A few Japanese p 
usually attacked at ( 
We'd sound general ( 
ters—a deafening, frig 
gong summoning eye 
to his battle statio 
soon as the attac 
planes were picked up on our radar. d 

The admiral, his chief of staff and @ 
other high-ranking officers usually were! 
ing supper in the admiral’s quarters whe’ 
enemy planes came over. Although E 
bridge kept very much in touch with ey 
thing that was going on, he liked to giv 
impression that he had complete confid 
in his subordinates and that a little thing 
an air attack couldn’t disturb his meal 
while the gong clanged and the ship thro 
with the sound of men running to their b! 
stations, the officers at the admiral’s 1) 
would continue eating and discussing y 
ever they had been talking about. 

The ship, of course, was under the ¢ 
mand of her own captain, who would bj 
the bridge directing the fighting. Alth¢ 
the ship’s captain was himself under the 
miral’s command, he wasn’t on the admi 
staff and thus didn’t eat in the admiral’sn 

I knew that my battle station was af! 
admiral’s side. I also knew that all off! 
and men were required to have on heli 
and life jackets during general quarte! 
donned mine, the first time the gong so’ 
after I had been made aide, and raced 
the admiral’s quarters. 

I went to the admiral’s side, and stoo 
attention. In the Navy you’re suppose 
“uncover’”’—which means take off 3 
hat—when you go into the room of any 
who outranks you. I didn’t know whethe 
not the rule applied to helmets when the 
was being bombed, but I took a chance 
left on mine. Since nobody told me to ta 
off, I knew I had guessed right. 

“What is it, Gilbreth?”’ the admiral as 

“General quarters, sir,” I said stiffly. 

His chief of staff and the others choked 
hid their faces behind their napkins. Bu 
admiral was not amused. 

“Not being totally deaf,” he said con 
sationally, “we suspected that much. Bu’ 
are rather curious to know precisely why | 
general quarters.”’ 

I agreed that their curiosity was 
standable, and speculated that some Ji 
nese planes might be in the vicinity. 


—AMBROSE BIERCE: 
The Devil's Dictionary 
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“Your theory is interesting and probably 
correct,” Admiral Burkbridge said. “‘But do 
you know why we are at general quarters?” 

“No, sir,’ I confessed. 

“Then I suggest that since you don’t 
know, you say you don’t know.”’ 

“T don’t know, sir.”’ 

He dropped his napkin, stood up slowly, 
and pushed his face in mine. I was getting to 
know his face better and better, and I sup- 
posed he’d never forget mine either. 

“Well, go find out,’’ he shouted. “‘On the 
double.”’ 

I left on the double. I knocked off my 
helmet as I ducked through the door, and had 
to come back to get it. The ship tipped and 
my helmet rolled, but fortunately I got it be- 
fore it skidded under the table. 

“Gilbreth,”’ said the admiral, as I came up 
with the helmet, “you do know where to go 
to find out, don’t you?”’ 

“No, sir, but I'll find out where to find 
out, sir.”’ 

“That’s the boy,”’ he smiled. “But this 
time we need the information quickly, so I'll 
tell you. You go topside and—you know 
what topside is, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. Topside is upstairs.” 

The admiral winced, but he agreed that 
was precisely where it was. “You go top- 
side, and ask for Air Plot. They'll tell you in 
there.” 

I went up to Air Plot, and found that one 
Japanese plane was overhead, at about 5000 
feet, and that three others were approaching 
from 103 degrees and were about 20 miles 
away. I returned and reported this informa- 
tion to the admiral. 

“What’s the altitude of the planes at a 
hundred and three degrees?” he asked. 

I knew the answer to that one. “I don’t 
know, sir, but I’ll go find out. On the 
double.”’ 

“Now you're talking. But go up to the 
bridge, first, and tell the captain to stop 
making smoke.” 


] SAID, ‘““Aye-aye, sir,” and remembered to 
duck as I went through the door. I found 
someone who knew the way to the bridge, 
and the captain of the ship was there with a 
good many of his senior officers. He looked 
almost as forbidding as the admiral, and he 
was busy giving orders, but I knew I had to 
interrupt him. | 

“Pardon me, sir,’’ I said, “but —— 

He pushed me aside, and went on giving 
orders. 

“It’s urgent, sir,” I persisted. ‘The 
admiral ——”’ 

“Get out of here,” he shouted. “Can’t 
you see . . . what about the admiral?” 

Everybody stopped talking and looked at 
me. 

“T’m the admiral’s aide, sir,” I said. Then 
I added accusingly, “ You’re making smoke, 
aren’t you, sir?”’ 

“Oh,” muttered the captain, “I forgot 
about that. I guess I am.” 

“Well, stop making smoke,” I demanded 
in my most authoritative, Fort Sumter 
Hotel voice. Then, after a pause, I added, 
“The admiral says, sir.” 

The captain glared at me as if he were 
going to have me flogged, and I wondered if 
the admiral would intercede in my behalf. 
Probably not, I decided. But the captain 
finally turned and, as if he had just thought 
up the order himself, told one of his sub- 
ordinate officers to stop making smoke—on 
the double. 

I found out then about the altitude of the 
oncoming planes, which by now were over- 
head, and relayed the information to the 
admiral. But he still wasn’t satisfied, and I 
had to go topside again to get data on their 
approximate speed. 

Although I was Admiral Burkbridge’s aide 
for almost a year, there never was a single 
time when I had all the information he 
wanted about attacking planes. He could 
always think up something to send me back 
for. I don’t believe he would have been com- 
pletely satisfied even if I could have told 
him the name, rank and age of the attacking 
pilots. He’d have probably told me to go 
find out how they parted their hair, and 
what their home towns were. On the double. 
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picked up on radar. More important, 
my standpoint, they hadn’t missed i 
ing me about a visiting admiral for y 

It really wasn’t my fault or the fa 
the signal bridge that Admiral Sir 
Fraser, commander in chief of the B 
Pacific Fleet and the highest-ranking | 
we had ever had, wasn’t met and e 


War or no war, the Navy likes to give 
admirals all the honors due their rank. My 
biggest job, whem we weren’t at general 
quarters, was to see that visiting admirals 
were welcomed aboard our ship with pomp 
and circumstance. 

Side boys and boatswains’ pipes, which in 
peacetime are the backbone of the welcom- 















ing ceremony, were dispensed with during 
the war, except on special occasions. Even 
so, my admiral, the chief of staff, the captain 
of the ship, the flag secretary, the officer of 
the deck, and I—all dressed immaculately, 
standing in line, and smiling a toothy wel- 
come—were supposed to be on the quarter- 
deck whenever a visiting admiral stepped 
aboard. 


It made no difference whether all of us 


had been up all night, or whether some of us 
were in the shower when the visitor hove 


unexpectedly into sight, or whether we 
hadn’t had our shoes off for three days. When 
the visitor arrived we had to be standing at 
the top of the gangway, we had to be clean, 
and we had to act happy about it. 

The signal bridge was ordered to keep a 
twenty-four-hour watch for enemy planes 
and visiting admirals, and one was considered 
just about as important as the other. Some- 
times, when conditions were ideal, the visitor 
would arrive as he was supposed to—in an 
admiral’s barge, with his personal flag flying 
from her bow—and the signal bridge would 
spot him in time for me to make the prepara- 
tions. 


Bur conditions were seldom ideal. Ad- 
mirals were forever popping in by plane 
from London, Washington, San Diego, Pearl 
Harbor and points west. Since they couldn’t 
very well bring their barges with them, 
they’d hitch a ride out to our ship on what- 
ever small craft happened to be handy. So 
there’d be no admiral’s flag flying, and no 
advance warning. 

Also, our signal bridge was composed 
largely of reserves like myself, and couldn’t 
be made to understand that visiting admirals 
ranked with enemy planes. Consequently, 
the bridge wasn’t so alert about spotting 
approaching admirals as it should have been. 

Each time, after such a visitor had de- 
parted, Admiral Burkbridge would have me 
on the carpet, and each dressing down was 
more severe than the one preceding it. There 
is a limit, of course, to how severe a dressing 
down can be, and I thought the admiral had 
just about reached the limit. 


We sailed to Leyte, on the invasion of the 
Philippines, and a few months later to 
Lingayen Gulf, in the Northern Philippines. 
We dropped anchor there, and the men on 
the signal bridge seemed to be becoming 
more and more alert. They spotted kami- 
kazes almost as soon as the planes were 


HOUSE Lens) 
nestisees 


‘Imagine frying bacon in that! 


the proper courtesies when he came a 
our ship in Lingayen Gulf. The faul 
principally with the junior officer of the 
a reserve ensign who got panicky and f 
whatever he had learned in indoctrin 
school. 

































Sir Bruce had been in the area anc 
decided to come aboard our ship tc 
whether one of our seaplanes would fl 
back to his command in Australia. Not 
ing a barge, he hitchhiked a ride out t 
anchorage in a disreputable-looking 
tug, which hadn’t been painted in year; 
rusty and dented, and was manne 
bearded and half-naked GI’s. 
As the tug steamed up to us, our ¢ 
bridge looked her over with distaste. H 
decided that no naval admiral, or @ 
man either, would think of going aboar 
tug even if he were drowning, the 
bridge dismissed her from mind. 
When the tug got within hailing dist 
one of her men got a megaphone and sh 
to the ensign who was manning our qu 
deck, “We have a VIP for you.” 
The ensign thought back to his da 
indoctrination school. He recalled that 
had learned there what a VIP was, b 
couldn’t make up his mind whether it 
very important person or a very impe 
package. He focused his binoculars o 
tug and, like the signal bridge, decidec 
it couldn’t be a person. 
“Come alongside and deliver it,’ 
ensign ordered through one of our 
phones. “And, you wrap-leggings, min 
don’t poke a hole in us, or we’ll open fii 
The tug came alongside, and Sir 
and his aide leaped out. It was only 
that one of the men on the signal bridg 
the gold braid and telephoned my 
room. 
“Admiral coming aboard, sir,” 
ported. 
“Good. Fine. How many yards aw 
he?” 
“Zero yards, sir. He’s on the qu 
deck.” , 
I had a sinking feeling in my stomachihi 
only hope I had left was that the visite 
a rear admiral and also junior to Burkb 
“How many stars is he wearing 
managed. 
“Four, sir.” 
“A full admiral,” I yelled. “Why 
you say so?” 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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adulthood . .. eyes and vision must be eth,” 
happiness, and achievement. That is why pss 
ophthalmologists, optometrists, and ophthalmic 
men of vision can make television welcome amnding 
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Rough, dry skin. “A friend suggested I use Noxzema for my 
rough, dry skin and it helped immensely,” says Wannah Lee of 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘Now, I use it every day—and as my powder base 
and night cream —to help keep my skin looking smooth!” 
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New Beauty Routine Quickly 
Helps Skin Look Softer, 
Smoother, Lovelier! 


No need for a lot of elaborate prepara- 
tions . . . no complicated rituals! With 
just one dainty, snow-white cream— 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema—you can 
help your problem skin look lovelier! 

- The way to use it is as easy as washing 
your face. It’s the Noxzema Home Facial, 
described at the right. Developed by a 
doctor, in clinical tests it helped 4 out of 
5 women with problem skin look lovelier! 
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doesn’t help skin in 10 days, return jar to 
Noxzema, Baltimore, Md.— money back. 
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War (Continued from Page 128) 
admird grabbed my cap, and ran to Burkbridge’s 
biggestarters. He had just had a shower and was 
quarte his underwear, lacing up his shoes. I 
were yin’t bothered to knock. 
and cir 4 full admiral,” I said. “He’s already 

Side2ard. He’s on the way up here.”’ 
peaceturkbridge didn’t even take time to give 
ing cer 4 dirty look. He put on his cap over his 
the w2ombed hair, he jumped into his shirt 
so, my trousers quicker than I had ever been 
of thee to get into mine, and he headed for the 
the der, buttoning as he went. 
standi4 green curtain separated his quarters 
come™ the passageway, and as Burkbridge 
deck ved through it, Sir Bruce and his aide, 
aboareorted by the thoroughly frightened en- 

It #9, approached from the other side. Sir 
had buce, although not having the appearance 
were an agile man, managed to jump backward 
unex; avoid the collision. 
hadn’ Welcome aboard, sir,” said my admiral, 
the vailing as if it were a genuine pleasure. 
the tCome right in and have a seat, sir.” 
and 1 Sir Bruce said it was indeed a pleasure 

Tpo. I noticed with admiration and a twinge 
twenf envy that my admiral seemed completely 
andt ease, and that somehow, in the fifteen 
just ‘eps he had taken to get to the curtain, he 

timead managed to finish all his buttoning. 
woul Admiral Burkbridge suggested coffee, and 
admOked his head out a door to summon one of 
frors messboys. When he pulled his head back 
spot? again, his hair was neatly combed. It was 
tionlear to me that, no matter how I tried, I 
iever could hope to compete in the Navy 
Buvith men who had had Annapolis training. 
mir; [he ensign retreated quickly, and I would 
fron'ave followed except that I knew that I 
Harad to stay with the ad- 
yerwural and entertain Sir 
thesruce’s aide. The four of 
evelS Sat down for coffee, * 
theind although I knew i 
advay admiral was ready on® 

AO scalp me, you never 
largould have told it from 
be ne cordial way he passed 
rane cream and sugar. 
the ‘Good trim ship,” the commander of the 
app*ritish Pacific Fleet observed. “‘Fine-looking 

Efficers and men.” 
part | hank you, sir,” said my admiral. 
on t | Friendly chap at the quarter-deck,” Sir 
mortuce continued, chuckling. “Got a little 
isa 1xed up and thought I was a package.” 
dow | spilled my coffee. 
just “ Thought you were a package?” asked 

y admiral, trying to chuckle too. “That’s 

We for the books.”’ He looked at me for just 
Phil split second and I knew he was about as 
Lingiused as if he had seen a torpedo heading 
We © us on a collision course. 
the ‘The ensign sent four husky seamen down 
moré gangway to get the package,”’ Sir Bruce 
kazealled, rocking with laughter now. “One 
them said, ‘You dogfaces toss it here and 

Il try to catch it.’” 

“And another hollered, ‘Anything that 
mes off that scow is going to have to be 
loused,’”’ Sir Bruce’s aide took up the 
ory, also rocking with laughter. 

“Holy Moses,” said Admiral Burkbridge. 


remains. 





















‘seemed that the four seamen had become 
-tled when they saw Sir Bruce, and had 
d. The ensign started to flee, too, but 
sught better of it and returned bravely to 
; post. The British admiral had saluted, 
d announced that he was Bruce Fraser. 
ie ensign forgat to salute, but he grabbed 
Bruce’s hand and shook it warmly. 
“Glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
aser,’’ the ensign had said. “I’m Fred 
zkson from San Antonio. You and your 
»nd come on in and make yourselves to 
mess 

‘Quite the nicest and most friendly way 
‘e ever been welcomed aboard,” Sir Bruce 
Jed, and he sounded as if he meant it. 
t both he and his aide were laughing now 
that they could hardly speak, and tears 
i come to their eyes. My admiral and I 
re laughing too. But if there were tears in 
eyes, they weren’t from laughing. 


We had received word that Fleet Admiral 
nitz was coming through on an inspection 


It is strange that men will 
talk of miracles, revela- 
inspiration, 
like, as things past, while love 













trip. Admiral Nimitz would arrive 
plane, and Burkbridge and I we: 
to meet him in Burkbridge’s barg | 
To be certain that nothing wou 
wrong, I drilled the barge’s crew for d 
how to come up to the side of a sez 
and how to take down one flag and 
another. : < 
There was one big hurdle. The rz 
fleet admiral had been created only aj 
or so before, and we had no five-star’ 
Every large Navy ship has the equi) 
to make flags, but nobody aboard kne) 
the five stars should be arranged. 
blinker messages to aides of other ad 
in the vicinity, and none of them knew 
When I asked my admiral about it, h 
gested that I go find out. i 


: : | 
IT conswerED asking the advice of the’ 


Department in Washington, but we 
structions not to send dispatches that | 
have a direct bearing on the war effoy 
sides, a chief petty officer on the signal | 
told me there was only one logical plz 
the fifth star, and that was in the cer: 
the flag. So that’s where we put it. W 
a four-star flag, which looks like the 
spot on dice, and added the fifth s 
make it look like a five-spot. 

My admiral and I were waiting | 
barge, flying a two-star flag, as the se: ( 
landed: The coxswain of the barge ) 
perfect job of going alongside the plan 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz jumped in. We sz | 


wey VE 


" 


i 
q 
\ 
i 
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showed our teeth, shook hands, and ¢ 
the barge away from the plane. 

It’s automatic with admirals to 
something like the changing of flags, 
how well trained yo 
is. The barge crew} 
performed better. | 
came two-stars, in or] 
tion. Up went five-sisii) | 
another motion. 
breeze caught five 
opened it up, andr 
snap. | 
“Great Scotti 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz, “what's that?) 

“What’s what, sir?” asked my ad 

“That flag.” 

I don’t know whether or not my a¢ 
knew what was wrong with the flag. Pe 
he did. 

“Gilbreth,” he said, “Admiral NY 
is speaking to you.” | 

“Sir?’’ I asked Admiral Nimitz. 

“What kind of flag is that?” aske 
fleet admiral. 

“That’s a fleet admiral’s flag, sir,’ 
formed him. “Five stars.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Admiral Nimii 
ought to know what a fleet admiral 
looks like, shouldn’t I?” 

“You sure should, sir,” I agreed. 

“Gilbreth!”’ said my admiral. 

Sith 

“Where,” asked my admiral slowl 
you get that flag?” 

“T made it, sir.” 

“Holy Moses,”’ whispered Admiral | 
bridge. ‘““Gilbreth, be good enough 1) 
one of the men to take down that 
whatever it is.” 

“On the double, sir,’’ I told him, re 
the order, and hoping that I hadn’ 
manently damaged his career. 

But Admiral Nimitz didn’t seem the 
bit angry. In fact, it had been my e 
ence—and I consider myself to be one 
foremost authorities on the subject- 
admirals enjoy mix-ups in protocol | 
vided the mix-ups are caused by the z 
some other admiral, and not by thei 
aides. Admiral Nimitz seemed to be in 
good humor for the remainder of th 

“The same thing happened when I! 
at Guam,” he cackled. “They had a fle 
like yours, lieutenant.” 

“How should the five stars be arre 
sir?” I asked Admiral Burkbridge, th” 
I might as well put him on the spot tr 

“In a circle,” he replied almost | 
fully. “I certainly thought you knew 

“Like this,” nodded Admiral N 
pointing to the collar of his khaki 
where he wore the new five-star insi a 
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“Tsee, sir,” I said. I still wondered whether 
my admiral had known it all the time, or 
whether he had noticed the collar insigne just 
before Admiral Nimitz pointed to it. 


About two weeks later an admiral whose 
name meant nothing to me signaled our ship 
by blinker at four o’clock in the morning 
that he would like to borrow Burkbridge’s 
barge right away, if convenient. He added 
that he wanted the barge to take him to a 
nearby island, where a number of our sea- 
plane squadrons were based, so that he could 
get a plane to fly him up north of Manila. 

I waked the barge crew, and sent the boat 
to him immediately. 

I didn’t get to see Admiral Burkbridge 
until about ten o’clock that morning, and in 
the course of our conversation I mentioned 
casually what I had done. 

“TI knew you’d want him taken care of,” 
I added, ‘‘so I called the barge crew on the 
double.” 

“Fine, Gilbreth. And of course you went 
with him to see that he got one of our 
planes.” 

“No, sir,’”’ I said. “All he asked for was to 
borrow the barge, and I loaned it to him.”’ 

The admiral had his hat on. “Get the 
barge alongside. And get it quick.” 

I summoned the barge, and the admiral 
and I got in. He seemed more disappointed 
in me than angry. 

“Frank, do you know what job that 
admiral has?” he asked. It was the first time 
he had called me by my first name, and | 
guessed he had given up trying to indoc- 
trinate me and that I wouldn’t be his aide 
much longer. 

“No, sir.” 

“He’s stationed in Washington, and he’s 
assistant to the Vice-Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions.” 

Oh Sitsens 

“Do you know what squadron was going 
to fly him up there?” 

“No, sir.” 

“We'll have to try them all, I guess.” 
We went to the dock where the barge 
crew said they had landed him, but nobody 
there had seen him. We tried the squadrons 
one by one, but we couldn’t find any trace 
of the Washington admiral. 

“T guess you know what you’ve done, 
Frank,’’ Admiral Burkbridge told me. 
“You've lost the personal representative of 
the Chief of Naval Operations.”’ 

“T’m sorry, sir.” 

We were back in the barge again, heading 
for a squadron on the other side of the island. 
We pulled into the island and the Washing- 
ton admiral was there, sitting on a lump of 
coral and waiting for a plane to be gassed. 

Burkbridge took over and quickly got 
everything organized. But it was going to 
take at least another hour before the plane 
was ready to go, and he insisted that the 
Washington admiral come out to our ship 
for lunch. 

Since Burkbridge had company, I ate in 
the mess of the ship’s officers. He sent for 
me just as I was finishing. 

“You’ve got ten minutes to pack a bag,” 
he said. “I’m sending you away with the 
admiral.” 

Sov essisiry 

“Have you eaten?”’ 

“T’ve just had chow, sir.” 

The admiral put his face into mine, and 
this time I was glad to see it. ‘Gilbreth,”’ 
he hollered, ‘‘chow is for enlisted men. 
Officers eat lunch. Do you understand?”’ 

“Yes, si7,”’ I grinned. 

The admiral grinned too. “I’m sending 
you along to act as his aide as long as he’s in 
the Philippines. Take good care of him. 
He'll be going home in three or four days. 
When he leaves, you come back here, be- 
cause I’m going to finish indoctrinating you 
if it kills me.”’ 


The best news of the war for me wasn’t 
the Japanese surrender. It was my orders to 
come home, which were issued a couple of 
months before the surrender. I was naturally 
eager to see Liz and Betsy again—I had 
been looking forward to that ever since the 
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day I left them. Also, I had picked up some 
sort of tropical dysentery that I hadn’t been 
able to throw off. 

My orders directed me to proceed to the 
United States, where I could take thirty 
days’ leave before reporting to Norfolk, 
Virginia, to relieve a Lieut. Walker B. 
Smilty. 

Admiral Burkbridge could have set my 
orders aside, since I was his aide, but he 
didn’t. Perhaps he figured he had finished 
indoctrinating me, or perhaps he knew how 
badly I wanted to get home. Counting the 
months I had spent in the New Hebrides, I 
had been overseas as long as if not longer 
than anyone else on the ship, which was 
why my orders had come through. 

I took a slow ship home, and the dysentery 
was gone by the time I reached San Fran- 
cisco. I met Liz and Betsy in Nantucket, 
where we spent my leave. It was a wonderful 
thirty days, that passed too quickly. 

Liz and Betsy remained at Nantucket, 
while I flew down to Norfolk to find out 
where I’d be stationed. I didn’t know what 
kind of job Lieutenant Smilty had, and I 
didn’t care particularly, since it was in the 
United States. 

Nobody at Norfolk had ever heard of 
Smilty, and I had to move into Bachelor 
Officers’ Quarters there while a search was 
made for him. I reported every day to the 
Personnel Office and was told every day 
that they were still looking and that I 
shouldn’t get impatient. 

The man I had to deal with in Personnel 
was an elderly and plump-cheeked lieu- 
tenant commander, who had been graduated 
from the Naval Academy, been retired from 
the service, and then been 
called back to active duty 
again during the war. He 
seemed to take the position & 
that whatever changes had 
occurred in the Navy dur- 
ing his retirement were 
unwise, probably illegal, 
and certainly nothing that 
he intended to pay the 
slightest attention to. He brushed aside 
my arguments that, since the war was 
over and since I had enough discharge 
points to be mustered out of the serv- 
ice, it was no longer vital to locate 
Lieutenant Smilty. Dogmatically, and with 
what I am sure he thought was more patience 
than I deserved, he explained that my orders 
said I was to relieve Lieutenant Smilty, and 
that he intended to see to it that I carried 
out my orders. 

“But my orders were written two months 
ago, and since then the war has ended,” I 
kept repeating. 

“And have your orders been counter- 
manded by Washington?” he asked. 

TUN), Sic,” 

“Exactly,” he said. “And what do your 
orders say?”’ 

“We both know what they say, sir. We’ve 
been over that fifty times.” 

“Lieutenant! I asked you what your orders 
said.” 

“They say for me to relieve Lieutenant 
Smilty,” I admitted. 

“Precisely.’’ He nodded emphatically, as 
if he had at last managed to prove an all too 
obvious point to an exceptionally dull- 
witted malcontent. 


So while other officers began to return to 
civilian life, I remained at Norfolk. I had 
only one duty—to go by the Personnel 
Office every morning and ask the lieutenant 
commander whether anyone had found 
Smilty. 

But finally the waiting period ended. I 
found the lieutenant commander beaming 
good humor and victory, when I checked by 
to see him one morning. 

“T have good news for you, Gilbreth,”’ he 
announced. “ We’ve located Smilty.”’ 

“What office is he in, sir?’”’ I asked eagerly. 
“T’ll run right over and relieve him, and 
then come back for my discharge.” 

“Tt’s not quite that simple. He left here 
eight months ago, and that’s why we had 
such a time tracing him. His orders were for 
Guam.” 


A dining-room table, with 
children’s eager, 
faces around it, ceases to be a 
mere dining-room table and 
becomes an altar. 
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“Commander,” I shouted, “don’t tell 
you're thinking about sending me to Gua 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet 
what to do with you, Gilbreth. You’r 
difficult case. I’ll let you know tomorro} 

I wasn’t sure whether he really mean’ 
send me to Guam or not, but I was afraid 
take a chance on it. I went back to} 
quarters and put in a telephone call to 
Bureau of Naval Personnel in Washing 


‘THE Wave who answered the phone in 
bureau was sympathetic. She agreed ¢ 
the whole business was ridiculous. Altho} 
she said she didn’t believe for a minute ti 
the lieutenant commander was seriously ¢ 
sidering sending me to Guam, she promi! 
to get off dispatch orders within an hi 
countermanding my Smilty orders and_ 
recting that I be discharged. ’ 

She kept her word, because the lieute 
commander summoned me back to his o} 
that same afternoon. 

“T wish those young sprouts in Was 
ton would make up their minds,” he 
plained. “I just got a wire saying you wé 
have to relieve Smilty after all—that 
can be discharged.” 

“Fine, sir,” I said. 

“All this red tape gets me down,” he day 
fided. ‘‘Honestly, Gilbreth, I someti 
wonder how we managed to win the we 

“So do I, sir,” I agreed with all my hej 

But I thought I knew, really, how we | 
won. We had won because we had the 1) 
equipment in the world; and because a | 
million civilians had done the best t) 
could, after they were taken into the arr 
forces; and because of men like Ad 
Burkbridge and a lot) 
others, who cut the | 
tape and got things dd 
and yet never forgot | 
traditions they had b 
taught to believe in. 

I went over to sick 
and got my final phys 
examination, which 
required for my discha 
Then I packed my bags, and checked 
of headquarters. They had two decorati 
for me there, that had just arrived ff 
Admiral Burkbridge. They were for “‘mer 
rious service’’—not heroism; if they had b 
for heroism, I would have known t 
had been some mistake. Even so, I 
pleased and proud to have them. 

I never got to wear the ribbons, thoi 
because I was checking out in civilian clot 
and I had purposely left my uniforms hang 
in a closet at Bachelor Officers’ Quai 


























hungry 


—STRUNSKY. 


The man who had been city editor of 
News and Courier when I was there | 
now managing editor, and I put in a call 
him at the office. He came to the phoné 
asked him how things were down there. 

“Fine. Everything’s about the same. 
culation’s up, and we’re planning a 1 
building.” 

“Have you still got the same old rope { 
basket to carry copy up to the compos 
room?” I asked. 

“Same basket,” he chuckled. “‘ New re 
You didn’t call me to find out about tk 
did you?”’ 

“Not exactly,” I told him. ‘Say, * 
don’t happen to have an opening fo! 
reporter, do you?” 

“No, not right now. As a matter of fi 
I am looking for an editorial writer, thou 
I rather had you in mind.” 

“IT accept the position,” I holle 
“Would two weeks from Monday be | 
soon for me to report?” hi 

“That would be fine, but don’t you wt” 
to know about salary and hours?”’ Le 

“Mere details,’ I assured him. “I'll 
you two weeks from Monday. Thanks. 
having had me in mind.” 

When I was through, I looked to see l¥ 
Liz had taken it. } 

“Right out of a clear sky,” I gloated, 
offered me a job writing editorials. Th's 
what I’ve always wanted to do.” ‘ 

It had been a long time since I had ¢ 
Liz so happy. It had been a long time si’ 
I realized how lucky I was. THE E 
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obviously it makes a compact drying 
rack. But you might not think of it 
as a shoe rack. Works like a charm! 





Something for the men! Husbands 
say the Autoyre Fairfield All-purpose 
Rack makes the most practical tie 
rack in the world. No gadgets or gim- 
micks—easy selection—no snagging! 


And there are dozens more spots 
where an Autoyre Fairfield accessory 
can help lighten your housework... 
brighten your home... 


THE AUTOYRE COMPANY 


Dept. LJ9, Oakville, Connecticut 


J ite fobnow he 


htm eas 
the handy ways that these t 
versatile Autoyre Fairfield |# Ms 
accessories can serve me. po 
Please send me my copy of i"h 
your new 24-page illustrated |G) ae 

| = 


booklet, ‘77 Ways to Make 
Small Space Useful and 
Attractive.” 
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For your prettiest luncheon set, edge fine organdy with a border of nar- shown can be ordered from the Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
cissus stars. Use pastel colors for a gala set. Directions for all designs nal, Phila. 5, Pa. Send 25c for pattern No. 2579. Use coupon on Page 26. 





By HENRIETTA MURDOCK 


Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 





Using these two basic motifs, you can 


make all the crochet pieces shown. 





The party buffet cloth repeats the field and border of the prize design, 


changing only the proportions. Very fine thread was used for all crochet. 


HAROLD FOWLER 





Luncheon mats of any size are made by circling one spider- 


web motif with one or more rows of the narcissus stars. 
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This national first-prize-winning tablecloth was 





the inspiration for all the crochet shown above. 
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It gently whirls clothes one 
way 24 times, then reverses 


IT’S HORTON’S EXCLU- 
SIVE DOUBLE-TUMBLE ACTION 
THAT GETS CLOTHES CLEANER 
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23-24 Look Mom, . 


/ saw tt Double-lumble!’ 





The Horton S00 Automate 


24 times. All you do is lift the 

top, put in up to ten pounds of clothes and turn the dial. 
This selective dial lets you add clothes whenever you 
wish, and it’s so safe—it automatically stops when you 
open the top! And .. . Horton’s automatic double- tumble 
action leaves clothes tangle free. 





Horton ironers and dryers 
are wonderful, too. Your 
Horton dealer will be happy 
to demonstrate. 


HORTON 


Washers. Dryers: lroners 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY e FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 
Since 187] 





September. 


THE RIVER GARDEN OF PURE REPOSE 


(Continued from Page 39) 


In the waiting room below Wilfreda found 
a tall, grave-faced man in Chinese army 

niform. He spoke in formal, meticulous 
English, 

“You are here with Miss Breasted, they 
tell me. My name is Wang Wei-Chou. I ama 
colonel in the Medical Corps of the Chinese 
army. Years ago, in the north, I was Miss 
Breasted’s student. I knew her as Teacher 
Jane.” 

“T am Wilfreda Grayson, of the Anglican 
Mission. I am sorry, Miss Breasted is too ill 
to see her friends.”’ 

Wang Wei-Chou smiled. 
sieged with us, I am sure.” 

The door opened and another figure 
joined them. It was the hospital superin- 
tendent, a bustling little figure in a white 
coat, whose voice sounded kindly, tired and 
hurried. 

“Well, well, Wilson Wang! High time you 
came back to Huai Yuen.”” He shook hands 
as he went on talking. “I see you know Miss 
Grayson. Taking care of one of our refugees, 
Miss Jane Breasted. You wanted to see me 
about her?” 

The formality of Colonel Wang’s manner 
was in contrast to the bustle of the other. 
“T have a request to make of Miss Breasted, 
with your permission, Doctor Hartshorn. I 
know how crowded a hospital in West China 
must be in wartime. I have come to make 
sure she is moved to better quarters.” 

“Better quarters, eh?”’ said Doctor Hart- 
shorn. “‘We’re full up—except for the bugs. 
There seems always to be 
room for more of them. 
What have you in mind?” 

“There is a garden not 
too far away from here 
which belongs to my fam- 
ily. For two years now it 
has been empty except for 
an old scholar who was my 
childhood tutor and who 
has come as a refugee to 
live there. And, of course, 
there are the servants. But 
there is plenty of room. May I beg you to 
say to my old teacher that I hope she will 
make the place her home indefinitely, while 
I am absent with the army?” 

“Couldn’t be better,”’ said Doctor Hart- 
shorn. “Now, that’s settled.” 

Wang Wei-Chou took a step toward Wil- 
freda. “I should like to have arrangements 
made in the garden before we move Teacher 
Jane. Could you go out with me tomorrow 
at ten?” 

Doctor Hartshorn answered for her. ‘Of 
course she can. I’ll have someone else on 
duty with Miss Breasted while she’s gone.” 

The Chinese bowed to Wilfreda, shook 
hands with the superintendent and was gone. 

Wilfreda turned to Doctor Hartshorn. 
“Are you sure Miss Breasted will agree?”’ 

“Doctor’s orders,’’ was the brisk reply. 
“In this case, two doctors. That’s a fine boy. 
Old Szechwan gentry—no better stock in the 
world. Studied in Peking, and Europe; went 
to Nanking later, where he got to know your 
patient. When the war came, he joined up. 
Not many of his sort did.” 


“You are be- 


Witrrepa found herself talked down the 
corridor and out the door into the entrance 
court, with no pause for remarks from her. 
She passed on through the tall hospital gates 
to the post office, where she mailed her letter. 
She hurried back. In the little second-floor 
room, she found the patient stirring. 

“Pain, dear one?” 

“Oh, no.”’ The voice came faintly. “But 


Brother Ass is full of nerves tonight. He_ 


twitches and turns, and has no sense at all. 
St. Francis was right to call his body 
‘Brother Ass.’ A body is a ridiculous crea- 
ture.’”’ The words were spoken lightly but 
with physical effort. 

“Can I do anything for Brother Ass?”’ 

“Distract his mind,” said Jane. “Although 
of late he hasn’t had any. He hasn’t even 
allowed me to read my letters. Could you get 
them out for me, Freda?” 


A slight touch of friendly 

malice and amusement to- 

wards those we love keeps our 

affections for them, I find, 
from becoming flat. 

—LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH: 

Unforgotten Years (Little, Brown 

& Company and Atlantic Monthly Press). 


“Where are they?” 

“Tn the straw basket hanging on the | 
I use that for my letter file because o 
rats. They run all over the place, you 

Wilfreda took the basket from its peg 
picked up a stiff square envelope. “T}’ 
from Major Robert Trent, U.S. A. Air F, 
in Chungking.” | 
AN uneasy movement on the plank 
indicated that Brother Ass was clai 
attention. Wilfreda opened the envelope 
read aloud: 


“Dear Jane Breasted: My mother y 
Friend, and a distant connection of you 
I could claim to call you cousin, alth 
you’ve never seen me, nor, I suppose, h 
much about me. I have just reached C 
king and enclose some homeside messa/, 
have brought for you. 

“T have a great desire to hear from 

I am new in China, and much bewildere 
my surroundings. If you will undertal) 
help me to an understanding of all! 
strangeness I shall be most grateful. A’ 
will answer any questions you care to as 
about myself. “Sincerely you 
; “ROBERT TR) 

“P. S. I have discovered that Daisy ]) 
child, a young subordinate of mine, 
you in North China.” 1 


“He appeals to a poor source of info 
tion,” commented Jane, and she brough 
the words draggingly.. 

Freda laid down th¢ 
ter and decided to ¢ 
discussion of the wi 
of Colonel Wang unti. 
next morning. 

“T think that’s eno 
isn’t it?’’ she sugge 
gently. 

“T can t seem to 
attention,”’ was the w 
answer. 

Wilfreda put the k 
back in the basket, and when she had set 
Jane for the night, stretched out in the di 
sleeping bag on her own cot. In spit 
fatigue she was up every two hours fo 
routine of nursing care, and was aware | 
the night passed in dry wakefulness 
twitching distress for her patient. It see 
an extraordinary piece of good fortune 
a change in arrangements could be 
that is, if Colonel Wang’s garden prove 
be a place where one could manage | 
nursing. 































Promptly to his hour Wang Wei-Chou|! 
sented himself at the gate of the hos} 
with two rickshas and Wilfreda was no 
of his arrival. He asked at once whethe 
had spoken to Jane about the move t¢ 
garden. 

“T told her this morning. The tears ro‘ 
her eyes, and she did not speak imr 
ately. When she could, she whispe 
‘Please thank him.’ A little later she p 
me by the sleeve, and said, ‘Do you tl 
we can go soon?’”’ 

“Tt shall be as soon as possible. Plea 
in the ricksha.”’ 

The little vehicle was a startling cont 
to the Huai Yuen examples of the same 
veyances. Its black lacquer body was sp 
less, as were its brass fittings and lamps. 
rug, folded over the seat, was of fine qua! 
and immaculate. The puller was dresse 
whole clean clothing. He took up the sh 
when she was in her seat, and trotted a’ 
with her. Her companion followed ij 
broken-down contraption which he had h 
at the gates. E 

They went through rough streets bety 
low, dilapidated buildings, standing or 
edges of rubble where bombs had fal 
They passed through a breach in the anc, 
wall, made to give the city crowds a ché 
to get out when the Japanese planes ¢' 
over. 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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FOR BETTER 
WASHINGS, 
USE THE 
BETTER PRODUCT 


FELSO 


Ue ot ood of the pudding” 
when you buy SULT} products. Ur fo) . 
try them... at home . .. with’ Nell ato eae 

6) sok Lol FELSO-clean Coe 


Try FELSO. You'll see Cet Poe) a 
just-right Pte Peele you the 1 CO ae 

most fragrant, sweetest-smelling wash. 
nt Nel ae LL Le AC and shirts 
.. » brighter, more colorful ied 
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Smart Dinettes That 


September ‘iL | 


: 
\ 


Can Take a Beating 





Sek 


e It’s Daystrom’s Exciting Coloramic’ 


Now—durable steel fits into your smartest dining spots, in Daystrom’s new beautiful 
Coloramic Dinette Sets. Here you get the warm tone of wood, the strength of tough 
but light steel, and surfaces that resist scuffs and spills . .. all at a price as low as 
kitchen chrome! Look at Daystrom Coloramic at your furniture store. Decorators are 


F Coloramic plastic in smart, muted 

i - 

3 <p Bronze or Sand, sheathes the steel 
legs. Resists marring and chipping. 
Tables and chairs may be purchased 


\ in sets or separately. J green, limed oak, grey or yellow. —in chartreuse, wine, cocoa, red, yel- 
\| j / low or green. 


Brighten your dining and lighten your work with a Day- 
strom Chrome Dinette Set. Both the four foot table 
and extension leaf have the Daystromite Wonder Top 
that resists heat, scars, and stains. Washable plastic 
upholstery comes in three patterns, in gay matching 
or contrasting colors. Priced by the set or piece. 







ERO OTTO S. = 
2 4, 
* Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
in 2 





M a 
CAS avearisto WWE 


7, 

* 
AWARDED THE FASHION ACADEMY eo) ‘ 
GOLD MEDAL IN 1950 AND I95I S 





Yas ” 


Daystrom Furniture— Division of Daystrom, Inc. 
Factories at Olean, N. Y. ¢ Friendship, N. Y. « Fullerton, California 


7 


/ 





using these glamorous sets in dining nooks, or indoor terraces, or in dining-living rooms! 


* TRADE MARK 


Daystrom Sets start as low as $84.95 at leading furniture and department stores. 


The Daystromite Wonder Top resists 
burning cigarettes, hot dishes, cock- 
tails, scars and dents. Wipes clean 
with damp cloth. Choice of chartreuse, 





Washable chairs are upholstered in 
smart plastic, textured like fabric, yet 
easy to wipe clean. Choice of plain, or 
Nomad pattern, or Gold-Brush Plaid 









































(Continued from Page 136) 
esently the crowds and the smells were 
¢¢. She found herself in a countryside of 
‘Je>| fields, bordered by streams of gray- 
‘gr water. Here and there she saw temples 
ai |valled compounds, but the fields made a 
ty plain to a dim horizon which veiled the 

ills of the Snow Mountains to the west; 
‘it was to the foothills, she found, that 
s were bound. 
ne runner paced fleetly along down the 
dusty road which stood high above the 
founding country. Wayfarers passed in 
and rags and shouting; primitive carts 
dragged along by men with ropes over 
i- shoulders. After more than an hour of 
t main highway, the rickshas turned off on 
harrow track which wound around the 
projections of stony rises in the plain. 
ast the road came to dim gray walls 
ich lifted under the shadows of immense 
, and Wilfreda’s runner stopped before 
nofed gate built of heavy dark timbers. 
looked up at the lacquered board hang- 
| above her, on which four Chinese char- 
‘rs were traced in 
i 
How would you 
nslate?’’ asked 
ng Wei-Chouas he 
ne to help her out 
ner ricksha. 
she stepped down, 
1 then stood still, 
centrating. ‘The 


SF ae eepiure Our island felt the stir 
ipose,’’ she sug- 

ted. grin 

PEP host was Over the juniper. 















fased. ‘I see you 
accomplished in 
inese. The name 
s given to the place 
one of the Ming 
tenders wandering 
a fugitive, who 
s sheltered here by 
ancestor of mine. 
course the name 
en by the refugee 
ince is not very 
monly used. The 
ople always call the 
ace the Wang Fam- 
Garden.” He beat fog 
don the double 
aves and called 
oud, “Shang Shih.”’ 
There was a sound 
shuffling feet with- 
-and they were admitted by a stooped old 
an with a kindly, intelligent face pitted 
ith scars. He bowed to his master, and 
ood aside for the men to bring in the rick- 
yas. Then the leaves were swung shut, and 
Vilfreda found herself in a gloom cast by 
‘WO spreading trees overhead. Underfoot 
‘)as gray stone flagging and in her ears the 
ound of running water. 
A low, dark house with a fiber thatch 
‘rouched at the left of the covered space in- 
ide the gate. A small dark woman, wearing 
ark blue homespun linen and a white cloth 
urbanwise on her head, came out of the 
oor and performed a bow before Wang 
Vei-Chou. 
“Here are Shang Shih, the gateman, and 
phang Ma, his wife,’’ said her host to Wil- 
€ spoke to the servants in rapid Szech- 
vanese, which was sufficiently different from 
the Mandarinwhich she had been taught to be 
fuite unintelligible to the Englishwoman. 
While the talk went on, she looked eagerly 
bout her, for during her ten years in China 
e had never before been in a place of this 


hand. 

















HE was a little disappointed that there 
as not more to see. The area surrounded by 
€ outer walls was large, but this rather 
Ow entrance space was blocked to the 
orth by lower inner walls, pierced by two 
wide doorways, each closed with four leaves 
of a greenish blue dimmed with damp and 
age. The flagged path branched and led east 
and west along this screening wall toward 
ground which rose unevenly and was planted 


hee Kok KK wk ok 


e/ Veda oon teved 


By Mary Ballard Duryee 


Summer was waning when 


Of shifting wind and sea-borne fog 


Sweeter than sun it came 
To ring us round in space, 

Two willing prisoners who stood 
Knee-deep in Queen Anne’s lace. 


Along the meadow’s edge, 
Back from the firm sea sand 

We searched for berries in the grass 
Where a hand could touch a 


I never saw again 
A radiance to compare 
With the bright pin points of the 


That starred your braided hair. 


ee RRR ek ok kK ok 
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with a tangle of growing things which, with 
their great girth and lofty branches, made 
her feel like a child in a fairy tale. 

Wang Wei-Chou turned to her apolo- 
getically. “I ask your pardon for keeping 
you. We go this way.” 


He turned east and then went north 
around the corner of the inner wall. Wilfreda 
caught a glimpse in the distance of a little 
summerhouse with slender columns support- 
ing an airy peaked roof, but she had hardly 
uttered a little sound of pleasure at the sight 
before her attention was caught by some- 
thing which seemed an utter contrast to the 
elegance of the little garden structure. On 
the east side of the path was an extraordinary 
collection of stone shapes. Their colors 
ranged through shades of grays and tawny 
earth hues; they were piled together with no 
apparent reason in their arrangement. She 
stopped and her guide turned inquiringly. 

“Oh,” said Wilfreda, “please excuse me, 
but I have never seen anything like this. 
What—what in the world is it?” 

“Ornamental gar- 
den rock,” the other 
explained. “We Chi- 
nese use a great deal 
of it. I understand 
foreigners do not like 
Mie 

The old gateman 
who had followed 
came up to them now 
and Wilfreda saw him 
point toward an open- 
ing high in the pile of 
stones, before which, 
on asmall ledge, there 
was a clay bowl. She 
was quite sure she 
caught what the old 
man said, since he 
spoke with emphasis 
after his master had 
addressed a question 
to him. 

“The Golden Ones 
have not come this 
year. Youshould burn 
incense before you 
leave the garden.”’ 

Her host gave no 
outward sign of his 
reception of this ad- 
monition, but Wil- 
freda had a feeling 
that he was a little 
annoyed, and she did 
not like to ask questions. She decided, as 
she followed on, that the bow] was like those 
she had often seen before roadside shrines. 
Then, were the Golden Ones garden deities? 
Jane would probably know. The path, still 
in deep shade, was narrow, so that it was 
difficult to keep at Wang’s side. 

“I suppose,” she said to him, ‘‘the 
servants have been asking for news of your 
family. Where are they now?” 

“There are only my mother and my eight- 
year-old son,’’ was the reply. “Before the 
American Air Force moved into this district, 
there was a good deal of banditry and my 
mother did not consider it safe. She has gone 
to another family estate, a great distance 
from here, where she will remain until the 
war is over. But I hope,” he added, “that 
you and Teacher Jane will not feel nervous. 
Everything is now under very strict control.” 

As he spoke they came out of the shade 
and Wilfreda caught her breath in delight 
over the prospect which was before her. 
There was a sheet of water with a little 
island in it. There were trees leaning from 
the deeply indented shore, which sent long 
green shadows into the still gray depths. 
Immediately at her right she saw a struc- 
ture oblong in shape and of fine proportions, 
planned for the enjoyment of the garden 
scene. It had, on the water side, a seat run- 
ning the length of the pavilion. 

On the bench, occupying himself with a 
fish pole, was an elderly Chinese in a robe 
of faded blue silk. 

“There is my old tutor, Master Yuan,”’ 
said Wang Wei-Chou as Shang Shih went 
forward to announce the newcomers. 
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You can do so 


IM)PERIAL 


WALLPAPERS 


much more 
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for your home with wallpaper! 


More style... 


more beauty ... more years of service . . 


. in every price range 


—that’s the wonderful assurance of Imperial Washable Wallpapers. Well within the 


reach of every budget is the special loveliness, the grace, the individuality that wallpaper 


can bring to a home. Imperial offers hundreds of fashion-correct patterns and colors. 
And every one is “Color-Locked,” guaranteed for 3 years against fading and to clean 


satisfactorily when instructions are followed, or it will be replaced without charge. This 


means economy ...saves frequent redecorating. Insist on the Imperial Silver Label 


when you buy! 


HOW TO plan your colors for beautifully coordinated rooms, how to relate furnishings and 
wallpaper ...told in Imperial’s new “Color Harmony Kit” by Jean McLain. Contains color 


wheels, room ideas, and crayons in 10 basic colors to help you 


planning sheets. Just 25¢. Send for it now! 





IMPERIAL PAPER AND COLOR CORPORATION 
Dept. L-61, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing 25¢ 


of your “Color Harmony Kit.” 
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Here’s the beautiful new 


~~ —— wh 
a 


CRITE Cy 


Now only 


(Denver and 
west, $8.65) 


® Famous Health-o-Meter 
accuracy 


® Low, streamlined, compact 
—out of the way in even 
the smallest bathroom 


® Easy-to-read magnified dial 
— zero to 260 pounds 

® Finest baked enamel finish 
in white, and popular pas- 
tel shades 


CONTINENTAL SCALE CORPORATION @e CHICAGO 36 








Health-o-(Meter 


Ameuca’s weight watcher 
b6mnce 4949... 








e At better stores 


Ti Cae 


ELECTRIC 


IRON 





AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO., Detroit 2, Mich, 


Watch your weight every day 
with a Health-o-Meter. 
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fad lth ie 


Don’t let your figure get away. 


Wilfreda had never before encountered a 
fisherman wearing silk. He was very thin and 
hollow-chested; he had a few gray strings of 
beard straying out of his upper lip and chin. 
He moved with dignity and deliberation, and 
he and Wang Wei-Chou stood bowing to 
each other with courteous inquiries concern- 
ing health and prosperity. The bows of the 
younger man were much deeper than those 
of the old scholar, and Wilfreda felt in the 
midst of the formality a genuine reverence 
for his former teacher on the part of her host. 
He presented Wilfreda, explaining his errand, 
and the old man bowed ceremoniously but 
without looking in her direction. She experi- 
enced the sensation of being suddenly in- 
visible and murmured a subdued reply which 
elicited another polite bow. It was then pos- 
sible for the host to suggest that he must 
complete his arrangements for the reception 
of the invalid. Master Yuan bowed again, 
and his pupil bent low several times, after 
which the old man returned to the bench 
while the others continued along the strand 
of the little lake. 

“Do you mind my asking,” said Wilfreda, 
“about one thing I caught as you were talk- 
ing? You and Master Yuan used Mandarin, 
so it was easier to follow than when you 
speak Szechwanese.” 

“Of course we speak Mandarin,” said 
Wang Wei-Chou. “‘My parents invited him 
to take charge of my education because he 
was a distinguished scholar from the capital, 
and they wanted my Pekingese to be good. 
What is it that interested you?” 

“You spoke of a Librdry of Four Delights. 
I wondered what they are.” 


make 
the 
most of 


It’s time to pamper your aluminum 
pots and pans, for the utensils in 
your cupboard grow more precious 
as the supply of new ones dwindles. 


@ Control warpage —The best way 
to keep a pan flat on the bottom 
is to avoid very fast changes in tem- 
perature. Avoid excessive cooking 
heats and let a hot utensil cool be- 
fore pouring in cold water for soak- 
ing. Pressure pans are an exception, 
they are specially built, so can be 
cooled rapidly. 


@ Flatten the bulge—If utensils 
are wobbly on the bottom, heat 
them slowly ten minutes. Then turn 
them upside down, place a smooth 
block of wood over the bottom and 
hammer with a mallet. Food cooks 
more evenly in a flat pan, so it’s 
worth the effort—and noise. 
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September, | 


“Breezes in spring, flowers in summ 
moon in autumn’ and snow in winter, 
proper garden libraries are supposed to 
placed so that they have these pleasures, 

Wilfreda was longing to ask about ot! 
buildings of which she had glimpses, 
one set apart in its especial nook, each lo 
ing fragile and fantastic like a bit out 9 
fleeting dream. But Wang Wei-Chou | 
walking more rapidly. He followed a N 
which led around a spur of the hillocks ij 
a secluded part, shut away from the wa 
by the rises of ground and the density 
trees. Presently she saw low-lying roofs a 
damp-greened walls ahead, and then 
to a vase-shaped gate and stepped into a’ 
tle paved courtyard planted with pine a 
bamboo. In one corner, a single branch o 
flowering plum stretched faintly pink agai 
the gray-tiled roof and filled the air with 
cold spring perfume. To north, south, e 
and west stood separate rooms, little roo 
with deep eaves and paper-backed lattice 
joined into a unit by the wall, which fram 
each corner. 

Wilfreda looked aed with eagerne 
“Where are we now?”’ she asked. 

“We call this the Chai of the 
Friends—the traditional friends you meet 
art: the pine, the plum and the bamboo.” 
swept his hand in a circle which includ 
them all. 

“How beautifully quiet.” y 

“Yes. It is the most secluded of the hou 
and it is within reach of the servants. Sha 
Ma doesn’t stay at the gatehouse. Her qu 
ters are just beyond the hills around t 

(Continued on Page 142) 































® Loosen the lime—A thick de- 
posit of lime in a teakettle adds 
weight and slows heating speed. To 
remove it, heat the dry utensil five 
minutes over low heat. Then tap the 
bottom gently with a wooden spoon. 
A light film can be loosened by boil- 
ing 4 cup of vinegar plus water to 
fill in a utensil for ten minutes. To 
keep the lime coating from forming 
so rapidly, empty a teakettle after 
use, and add /% teaspoon of vinegar 
to the water in the bottom of a 
double boiler. 











@ Brighten the metal—Minerals 
in some water and food, and strong 
alkali soaps, darken aluminum. The 
discoloration is not harmful but 
may be unattractive. To remove, 
boil an acid solution (two table- 
spoons of cream of tartar for each 
quart of water) in the pan for five 
minutes. Minerals in water or food 
also may be responsible for the for- 
mation of small pits in the alumi- 
num. Regular cleaning and polishing 
with a steel-wool pad or cleanser 
retard thié action, and keep the 
metal bright. 

@ Replace uncertain handles— 
Many handles that have been 
scorched or worn until they are 
loose are held in place by screws. 
New parts can be bought from 
stores that sell the utensils or or- 
dered from the manufacturer, and 
are easily screwed in place. 
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" Make the con- 
vincing “Seeing is Believing” test at your 
favorite store. Prove to yourself, before 
you buy, why Slumberon is the mattress 


that is just right for you 
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Slumberon’s secret of superb sleeping comfort 
is the exclusive combination of Ortho-Flex 


and Si-Latex. 


Burton-Dixie’s patented innerspring unit. Hun- 
dreds of “magic fingers’ provide ‘ndividual 
coil control. Ortho-Flex gives you a more level 
sleeping surface... buoyant controlled body 
support. 


Burton-Dixie’s miracle comfort cushion that 
makes Slumberon America’s smoothest, most 
luxurious mattress. Si-Latex insulates all spring 


feel and assures definitely longer mattress life. 
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(Conlinued from Page 140) 
little water basin in front of the chai. By the 
way, I hope Shang Ma won’t bother you 
ladies.” - 

“Bother us?” 

“T think I should mention what my 
mother wrote before she left. It seems Shang 
Ma occasionally has a—a delusion. It’s 
nothing violent, just hysteria, brought on by 
a bad war experience, I suppose.”’ 

“What sort of delusion?” 

“Well, she thinks she’s a fox.” 

Wilfreda remembered prevalent supersti- 
tions about human beings who become pos- 
sessed by fox spirits which are very unpre- 
dictable in their behavior, and felt immensely 
interested. 

Wang continued: “She goes off into a sort 
of trance and says all sorts of things appro- 
priate to foxes, but she comes out, if you 
leave her alone . . . and if she doesn’t get 
excited. She’s never done any harm during 
her seizures, but I understand Shang Shih is 
badly frightened by them. They don’t hap- 
pen often, and otherwise you will find her 
very helpful. She will cook and clean; the 
garden coolies will go out to buy food for 
you in the villages. Of course some arrange- 
ments here are primitive; but with the serv- 
ants, I hope it won’t prove too difficult.” 

“Difficult! Nothing could be more per- 
fect.” 

“Please list whatever you find lacking, 
and my coolies will bring the things out from 
Huai Yuen.”’ 

He handed Wilfreda a notebook and pen- 
cil and swung wide the 
tall carved door of the 
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across its south windows and extendin 1 
arm on the west side of the pool, which 
the whole arrangement an air of the grea 
privacy. It would serve the added pur, 
of space for promenades in the wet weaj-_ 
which was so persistent in Szechwan 
fronted on the pool, edged with nat 
stones and surrounded with cupping 
which shut the chaz into its isolation 
silence. 

Her thoughts reverted to the refugee w 
in which both she and Jane had been | 
mersed, and from which it seemed inered 
that they were now to be released. It Was . 
believable that the serene beauty of 3 
place could exist on the same planet y; 
wartime China. For Jane, the garden we} 
mean not deliverance but only respite. /{ 
whatever respite was possible, Jane shc} 
have. 

When Wang Wei-Chou returned, Wilfry 
followed him back through the garden pes 
without question or comment. But as t; 
passed the rock pile, she raised her eyes 


















ing in the little clay bowl on the ledge. 


Lao cy’! and Lao Pa brought Jane to}: 
River Garden. They carried her on a bam): 
stretcher which had a blue cotton awnin 3 
hide her from the public eyes. Wang 

Chou walked by her side the whole y, 
Wilfreda.was in the rear with rickshas loa’ 
with her purchases, under the superinte 
ence of Shang Shih, who was faithf, 
carrying out his master’s directions y 
regard to the “shih 
a as he phrased “teac 





room to the north. 


“This will be best for , We dream sometimes that 


Teacher Jane. There are 
no beds, as you see, but 
I have approached some 
acquaintances for army 
cots which you should find 
comfortable. Shang Shih 
knows how to set them up, with their frames 
for nets. Do you have nets?” 

“Yes, both of us.” 

Wilfreda had taken a hasty look inside the 
door and was scribbling down items. 

“Tf you will excuse me now, I must go to 
pay my respects to Master Yuan, and attend 
to a few other matters. I will not be long. 
Perhaps you will be glad of a chance to con- 
centrate on your list.” 

He went away, and Wilfreda wandered 
about the court and looked in at the doors 
which were standing open. She felt the fresh- 
ness of the uncluttered rooms which had 
evidently just been put in perfect order. The 
floors were of stone; the white plaster walls 
reached to open rafters. There were chests 
of plain dark wood and wardrobes of homely 
solid shapes with hinges and locks set in per- 
fect rounds of plain brass. Slender-legged 
tables were flanked by straight-backed chairs; 
the patterns in the lattices differed in each 
room and gave a touch of delicacy to the 
prevailing austerity. 


Witrrepa sank down upon the stone step 
to the east room which she intended for her 
own use, and felt the soft grayness of the 
day, and the green silence of the court cre- 
ating an utter peacefulness within her. Living 
here would be primitive, as Wang Wei-Chou 
had pointed out. All food must be cooked on 
a charcoal brazier and carried to Jane, who 
must not be subjected to the fumes of the 
open stoves. It would probably tax her in- 
genuity to deal with sanitation. She added 
disinfectants to her list which now included 
dishes, basins, pails, a chair with cushiozs 
for Jane... and then she paused, wondering 
how she would contrive to pay for what she 
had already put down. Inflation prices were 
cruelly impossible. Then she recalled a sup- 
ply of sulfa drugs which Michael Chambers 
had sent with her in case they might be of 
use for Jane, and decided that the hospital 
might barter the drugs for what she needed. 
She wondered how many tablets of sulfa she 
would have to pay for ten bars of laundry 
soap. 

She put the notebook away and walked 
across the chai which was to be the living- 
dining room to the covered gallery built 


we could do much better 
with our life if we really tried, 

and the fact is we could. 
William Feather Magazine. 



























mother.” At the gate, She 
Ma opened to them, 


Wilfreda saw two ye 
butterflies, unusual in 
and in intensity of C) 
that made her think 


shining wings. She spoke to the old sery) 
‘‘Shang Shih, do you see those yellow j= 
terflies? What do you call them?”’ 
The old man seemed to experience s% 
faction and relief. ‘‘ We call them the Gol) 
Ones. They come every year.” 
“Do you have many Golden Ones?” 
“We have only these two.” 
On the stretcher, Jane raised herself f 
moment to look out into the green sile 
“Ah,” she said softly as she sank di 
again. “This is a green-gray Chinese gari1 
I shall be better here.”’ 
To Shang Ma the gateman gave his y_ 
upon the new arrival. ‘““The Golden ( 
have returned. They followed the shih 
and even rested upon her curtains. It is 
tain that good fortune has entered our g 
with her. It must be that she is a sheng je 


a holy person.” ; 


4 


The morning after he had brought Jar 0 
the River Garden, Wang Wei-Chou arr ¢ 
at the door in the white wall of the courtyé 
of the San Yu Chai, and paused before =~ 
ing to be admitted. Inside he could © 
Shang Ma in conversation with Wilfred 

‘And what is the age of the shih mu? 
Forty-seven? Even though she is so thin} 
weak she doesn’t look it. Are her parents’ 
ing? . . . Oh—they have left this wc 
Ayah! Brothers and sisters how many? 
None? The shih muis alone, then. A pit 
great pity.” 

Jane’s host knocked, and when Shang 3 
opened to him, dismissed her. She depa 
to recount to Shang Shih the informatior 
had gleaned and her master entered 
court. . 
“Do you find you can talk with thes™ 
ants without difficulty?’’ he asked — 
freda. ] 

“They seem to understand my poor \\ 
darin,”’ said Wilfreda. “At least well enc 
to provide the simple things I ask for.” 

““Szechwanese is a form of Mandar 
said Wang. “If you are ever in difficul 
Master Yuan will help you out.” 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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has long been our special pride at the Homestead. Superlative com- 
fort and fine percales are in keeping with this tradition. Dan River 
combed percales, smooth, snowy white ... actually woven in | 


Virginia . . . are everything one could desire in fine sheets. 


“Good housekeepers must be practical, too. Sheets must 
stand up to daily launderings. To our delight we’ve discovered that 
Dan River sheets not only wear and wear but come back softer 
and smoother; they’re so closely woven! The hems are strongly 


| stitched, as they should be, and selvages firmly taped. 
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and upholstered furniture built with stronger, longer-lasting PERM-A- 
LATOR Wire Insulators. Tough steel wires insulate the padding from 
springs—keep it permanently out of springs to prevent ‘‘coil-feel” 

lumping... or sagging. Look for the PERM-A-LATOR tag. . . ask your 
dealer... and be sure you get products built. with PERM-A-LATOR 


Wire Insulators! 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

He saw Jane on her cot under the pines. 
Faint sunlight was filtering through clouds, 
and little touches of it lay like golden 
straws on the blue blanket in which she was 
wrapped. She greeted him happily. 

“Good morning, Wei-Chou. You see I 
am already living out-of-doors.” 

He bowed, and noted that the nurse as 
well as the patient seemed the better for the 
removal from Huai Yuen. Wilfreda had lost 
the abstraction and the tenseness he had re- 
marked in her during their first visit. 

“You had a good night ?”’ he asked, sitting 
down and placing a finger on Jane’s pulse. 

“Deep, quiet sleep, thanks to you—the 
greatest gift you ever gave anyone, I do be- 
lieve.”’ 

“Not to be compared to the debt a student 
owes his teacher,” said the young Chinese. 
“T shall go away happy that you are a little 
better already.” 

The content in Jane’s eyes clouded a little. 
“You are going away?” 

“This morning I join Doctor Hartshorn 
as he comes out in the hospital jeep. He will 
drive me to the air base, which you know is 
nearby, whence I have a chance to fly to 
Chungking.” 

“When will you come again?” 

“Tt is not possible to say.” 

Jane sighed. ‘“‘I suppose it is inevitable. 
My consolation is that your part in this war 
is the relief of suf- 
fering. You see, you 
have already re- 
lieved it for me.” 

“T wish I could 
keep all suffering 
away from you, 
Teacher Jane.” 

He spoke with 
such feeling that she 
looked up at him 
with a brightness in 
her face which he 
was long to remem- 
ber. 

“Thank you for 
that good wish. But 
youand I know what 
lies before Brother 
Ass. The thing to 
remember is that he 
is not of the first 
importance. I hope you don’t confuse 
Brother Ass with me myself.” 

The other hesitated. “I am a doctor,” he 
reminded her. ‘‘ Brother Ass is my business.”” 

Jane smiled. “But ‘I am not contained be- 
tween my hat and my boots,’” she quoted. 
‘Didn’t I teach you that?” 

“You are still teaching it,” he arswered. 
“And I am still trying to learn.” 

She put her hand on his arm and spoke 
almost shyly. “I can’t tell you how it touches 
me to have you come back to’ me so kindly, 
so generously . . . after so many years.”’ 

“‘T have never been away from you.” 

He saw the tears in her eyes and she saw 
his fear that he had overtaxed her strength. 
As he made a movement to rise she detained 
him. 

“Before you go,’’ she said, “one question 
more. Do you know anything about Willow?” 


‘Tue name brought memories to them both 
of the young beauty, the indomitable will, 
the passion of rebellion in one of the most 
powerful natures either had ever known. 

“Willow?” said Wang Wei-Chou. “I have 
never seen her since we were your students in 
the »orth—it must be eleven years ago. You 
must know more about her than I do.” 

“T did hear trom her at !ong intervals 
until 1 came to West China,’ Jane answered. 
‘She was always in political hot water, and 
once was in a Kuomintang jail. I have heard 
rumors that she is here in West China—still 
an underground communist agent. You 
haven't any word at all?” 

He shook his head. “‘After graduation we 
went different ways. We never agreed in the 


_| least, you know, in spite of ——’’ He stopped 


and then went on: “I was already committed 
to working in medicine. I was going into 
Public Health after I got my M.D. But of 
course her philosophy scorned anything 


NEXT MONTH 


HAT can a man say when, 
even though he knows he’s 
right, the law is against him? Not 
only his life, but also the happiness 
of Zerelda and Tad depended on the 


few words he said facing thé judge. 
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short of revolution. Also, I am—as her fath 
and all her ancestors were—a landlor 
which to her is wickedness. We said good-} 
and have never kept in touch.” 

“T knew that,” said Jane, “from aski | 
her about you. If she should ever come to 
here—if she should seek asylum with me 
what shall I do?’’. 

At this he smiled. “My dear Teach 
Jane,’’ he said, “‘when I brought you to t 
garden, I knew that you could not be 
pected to remain in it alone. I shall gi 
Shang Shih orders that he is to admit anyo 
who visits you and to consider your orders 


my own. And now I think you have 
enough.” 


(ily 


Sue did not protest, but as he rose sl 
said quietly, “‘Try to come to me once aga 
if you can, before Brother Ass collapsed 
Always remember my gratitude. You a 
very dear to me.’ 

He bent over her and took both hands 
his. “I am your son.’ 

When the sound of his steps had dic At 
away, Jane lay still and closed her eye 
Hours passed before she stirred again, b 
she was not asleep. Her senses made a ik 
mony of the sun’s warmth on her body, an 
the pure air on her face, of the freshness ¢\yti 
plants and the winging of birds. Her spi ig 
rejoiced in the compassion which i 
wrapped her around. Words dropped awa}. 
from her mind; b 
with her whole co 
sciousness she dra 
in that mercy a 
gave back pur 
praise. 

Wilfreda ha 
waited outside th 
gate for Wang We 
Chou, and when fF 
appeared shewalke 
with him toward th 
entrance to the gai 
den. Eachconfirme 
the other in findi | 
Jane already bené 
fited. 

“But it’s temp¢ 
rary,’ said Wang 
“And it is clear the 
she knows it.” 

“Oh, yes, sh 
knows,” said Wilfreda. ‘‘How long, shoul: 
you think ——” 

“Doctor Hartshorn believes not more tha 
three months.” 

When he was gone Wilfreda returned 
Jane. She looked in upon her and, observin 
her deep repose, decided not to disturb het 
In order to be on hand when Doctor Hart 
shorn arrived she went back to the garde 
entrance, and when Shang Shih invited he 
into his gatehouse she looked at the tu 
quoise gates inquisitively. 

“May I vo in there?” she asked. 

“It is permitted,” said the gatemar 
“There is a place where the hu shih may si 
and wait.” 

He opened the nearer of the twin gates 
and Wilfreda passed into a spacious cour 
with buildings larger and more formal tha’ 
anything she had seen in the garden. Eac’ 
had its name board, and she amused hersel 
with attempting to read their characters. 
hall opposite her on the north had a loft 
roof and stood on a stone plinth over whic’ 
its spreading eaves cast deep shadow. Thi 
was “{nviting the Pleasures.’ Shang Shi) 
attacked its oblong lock, and the tall doo 
heavy with carving, swung open. Inside wer 
great empty spaces with ceremonial chair 
set on either side of ponderous tables. 

“The hu shih may await the tai fu here, 
the old man suggested, using his forma 
terms for nurse and doctor. 

Doctor Hartshorn found her there whe’ 
Shang Shih ushered him in from his jeep. H 
carried a wicker basket and at once set abou) 
unpacking a lunch. “They gave me som’ 
coffee and sandwiches at the airfield,”’ he an’ 
nounced. * Brought some along for you. Hoy 
are you two women going to manage abou: 
food?” He cast a shrewd glance at Wilfreda” 
thin shoulders and at the sharp point of he 
elbow in its cotton sleeve. 
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“Oh, we'll manage.” Wilfreda spoke ab- 
sently, and gratefully accepted a sandwich. 
“You have known Doctor Wang a long 
time?”’ 

“All his life. His family was the first to 
have any truck with our mission. They were 


, Christian long before I came.”’ 


“Christian?”’ Wilfreda was surprised. 

“Why not? There’ve been Christians in 
China for more than a hundred years. I saw 
the boy married in this very hall.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“Let me see. A good ten years ago—maybe 
more. It was when he came back from the 
north where he did his university work. Soon 
afterward he went away again for his medical 
training.” 

“T think Doctor Wang mentioned that 
now there is only his son? And his old 
mother?” 

“His wife died when the child was born,” 
said Hartshorn. “She was a delicate little 
thing. Odd the old mother hasn’t made him 
marry again. One grandson wouldn’t be ac- 
cording to her notions of things.”’ 

Wilfreda took a sip of coffee and the doc- 
tor noted hollows in her cheeks under the 
prominent bones. He shifted the topic ab- 
ruptly. 

“What about your eating? You can’t 
bake, I suppose? No bread?” 

“We can slice Chinese mant’ou and toast 
it.’’ Wilfreda finished her sandwich. “ Fortu- 
nately, Jane isn’t hungry. She likes her cab- 
bage soup and her rice gruel. She craves 
oranges and I can get those. As for me, I can 
eat dough strings and vegetables.” 


Hartsorn brought a package of paper 
money, tied up with string, out of his rain- 
coat pocket. “‘Here’s what’s left of Jane’s 
last remittance,’’ he said. ““When she went 
into the hospital I took charge of her af- 
fairs. I’ve done the best I could and the 
hospital bill can wait, but not the drug ac- 
count. She’s had to have expensive seda- 
tives.” 

Wilfreda took the money and counted it. 
“How long must this last?”’ she asked. 

“That’s the difficulty. Nobody knows. Of 
course,” he added, ‘if and when it’s all gone, 
we'll manage to carry her, somehow. Her 
mission will make it good eventually, we 
know. But we’re all living on uncertainties. 
I needn’t tell you that,’’ he broke off. 

“Don’t worry,” said Wilfreda. “We'll 
manage.” 

“Mind, I'll be keeping an eye on you. 
Now we'll go and check the patient.” 

As the doctor made his examination of 
Jane he entertained her with accounts of the 
air base he had just visited. : 

“Extraordinary sight. Got a landing field 
and a runway in operation, but lots of coolies 
swarm around doing things with their wicker 
baskets. The whole place is ugliness and 
noise and strain—not like this place of yours, 
where there doesn’t seem to be a war... . 
Well, young woman, you are in better shape 
than I’ve found you for some time. Just as a 
reward of merit, here’s a letter for you.” 

Jane held it out to Wilfreda. ‘From 
Stephen Purcell,” she said. “Such a nice boy 
and such a vile penman.” 

“Read it to her,” said the doctor. ‘It’s 
probably good medicine.”” Nodding, he took 
his departure. 

Wilfreda settled down on the stool by 
Jane’s cot, and began to read: 


“Chez Bishop’s Palace (two mat sheds, 
villainously untidy and hellishly hot). 

“That girl hasn’t written me for six 
months, and she promised me a letter every 
two weeks. I wish I could forget her, and I 
have tried, but it’s no use. Nobody but Daisy 
will do for me, and what do you think are 
my chances? Tell me the truth. You knew 
her in childhood. What a miserable existence 
she had—dragged around the world by a 
missionary parent so full of programs and 
committees she couldn’t take time for the 
kid. And then the mother crushed under 
tragedy—husband dying suddenly, mother 
dry-eyed, never indulging her grief, so it ate 
her alive. Oh, I’ve brooded over that child- 
hood you once painted for me. No wonder 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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buying only the very best in a prestige brand rug underlay. 
He naturally showed us FREMONT Supreme with its unique waffled surface 
that gives a lively, buoyant effect to the carpet, keeps them 
from crawling. After walking on it, we were 
thoroughly sold. We've had ours installed a year 1 John is 
so proud of his name brand Supreme that it’s all I can 
do to keep him from taking up the carpets every time 
we have visitors. Next carpet buying time don’t miss 
seeing Supreme. It’s the one brand that you’re proud to own.” 
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{ new abstract sculptured desig 
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Ks it can give you hell and she isn’t 
g any. That’s why I'll stand for any- 
she does—God knows it’s a stiff assign- 


lane, is there any chance at all? Do you 

| she’s off me because I’m a C.O.? 

's the only way in which I won’t change, 

! for her. I want to find out what you 

» think about us two, and I’ll be driving 

yer the road before long. 

Ind how are you? I hear, from the 

yp, ailing. 

_won’t be leaving here before you could 

| letter to me. 

“Ever yours, 
“STEPHEN.” 


| ilfreda looked up as she came to the end 
‘found that Jane had risen on her elbow 
1e lay on her cot, and was listening with 
ing attention. 

Here, here,” the nurse said gently. “Lie 
ane relaxed obediently. ‘Stephen always 
sme good. I can’t think why Daisy blows 
‘and then cold, as she does.” 

‘She sounds like a little baggage,’ said 
freda, putting the letter in its envelope, 
id Stephen is the salt of the earth, I sup- 
2. A Quaker?” 

‘Oh, yes; for generations. As for Daisy, 
loved her all her life—at least whenever 
aven't been furious with her,’’ and Jane 


ed. 


PEI-NI was putting on his tie. He was a 
geous creature for the dingy room in 
‘ich he stood. It was cracked from bomb- 
), and dirty from lack of care. The window 
& simply an opening into the murk of 
ungking. The furnishing consisted of a 
oden bedframe laced with string, on which 
single heavy quilt lay in disorder. Under- 
th this bed were two suitcases, made of 


‘But the occupant of this apartment wore 
estern clothes. His coat and trousers 
atched. His shoes were new, and heavy 
ough to clump importantly. His tie, a 
ady-made bowknot, which fastened be- 
ind, was blue with white dots, and on the 
and adjusting it were a large green jade 
g and a bracelet watch. 
Li took a final squint into the narrow 
irror. He approved his square jaw, and 
assed his hand over his black hair which 
d reddish glints and a slight wave in it. 
then he stuffed the quilt into one of the 
uses, locked it and chained it to a staple 
the single solid timber in the room, since 
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the remainder of the wall surface was mud, 
daubed on woven bamboo. He picked up his 
hat and went out, snapping two locks of 
American make upon his flimsy door. His 
precautions were usual in the Chungking of 
those days. To lose his one quilt, or any of 
his clothing, would be a major disaster. 


He had not eaten that morning, and as he 
passed down the street to his usual food shop 
he stopped to buy a copy of the newspaper 
he read each day. He did not choose a res- 
taurant, but patronized a sort of shed open 
to the street where the cooking was done in 
plain sight. He sat down on a two-inch bench 
at a rickety table near the stove in which a 
shallow pan set over a charcoal fire was send- 
ing up a cloud of steam from noodles boiling 
with a few scraps of pork and a selection of 
green vegetables. A shopboy several degrees 
dirtier than the average citizen brought him 
a dish of salted shreds of turnip and a pair of 
wooden chopsticks. Li took notice that the 
other customers were two ricksha coolies 
seated on the other side of the stove. He 
opened his paper and began to read. 

The shopboy brought a dark gray bowl 
filled with slippery lengths of coarse dough 
strings and received his money. Li began to 
eat without ceasing to read. Presently he 
opened his sheet to its complete size and 
found, as he had expected, a strip of paper 
slipped between the sheets with a few char- 
acters written on it. The message was brief: 


Proceed to Huai Yuen and take over forward- 
ing of reports from air base. Establish relations 
with a missionary, Jane Breasted, and pick up 
information relative to her cousin Robert Trent, 
just arrived in OSS in Chungking. If possible, 
get B to recommend you to T for a job. 


Li bent over his bowl and drew in the hot 
food with audible gurgling and hissing, and 
at the same time swallowed the thin strip of 
paper, which went down without difficulty. 
He finished his breakfast and called for some 
tea. Then he lighted a cigarette, and ap- 
peared to devote himself to the business of 
leisurely digestion. As he watched the curling 
smoke, he entered another time and place. 

Before the Japanese invasion. Many years 
before. A bright little house in Harbin, melt- 
ing pot of many racial strains from East and 
West. Two little boys playing noisily all day, 
and when bedtime came, listening to their 
mother’s stories. She was slender and ener- 
getic, with yellow braids around her head, 
and fresh color and brave blue eyes. She told 
her boys about her home in Scotland, about 
her poverty there, and how she had a cousin, 
an engineer on the river steamers of the Sun- 
gari, who got her a chance to “come out 
east’’ as nursemaid to a British merchant 
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Now look, I believed you when you said my shot was out. 
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You’ re extra sure of quality when 
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You buy Heywood-Wakefield Modern for today’s needs, but with sensible 


regard for the future. Because these exclusive ‘«‘Home-Planned”’ designs give 
you all the convenience of ‘‘open stock”’ in selecting later additions that will 
harmonize perfectly in your living. dining and bedrooms. Only Hey wood- 
Wakefield brings you such a rich background of 125 years experience in de- 
signing and building fine furniture. That’s why it pays to insist on Heywood- 
Wakefield furniture at department and furniture stores. 


Use This Helpful Planning Guide. This beautiful 32-page book by Gladys 
Miller, decorating consultant, brings you a world of smart ideas for planning 
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Looking at the pictures 
gives you an idea of the ap- 
\ peal of Gibbs tots-to-teen-age 
a underwear. Selected, fine 
‘ quality combed yarn assures 

’ long wear. Generous tailoring 
\ allows plenty of room for 
action, prevents binding and 
chafing. Gibbs underwear 
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family. Fine people they were, and she 
earned a good wage. But then they left the 
Far East and she kept house for the engineer 
cousin. That was lonely. He was always 
away, and she needed company. So it was 
she met their Korean father, and married 
him, and the two of them were born. One 
boy looked like Scotland and the other like 
Korea. 

The two boys were still very small when 
the father died. The mother became the 
breadwinner. She was housekeeper to an 
irascible fellow countryman of dubious repu- 
tation. He permitted the boys to live with 
their mother, and for that reason she bore 
with his temper, but the hard lot of the 
Eurasian began for Pei-Ni and his brother. 
They went to a mission school where there 
were pupils of many races, but among them 
all there never seemed to be friends for 
“Benny” and “Bobbie.’”’ At home the old 
Scotsman swore and growled at the woman 
who did for him. Finally ina school squabble, 
another boy shouted the inevitable gossip at 
her sons. Benny could still see his elder 
brother’s face, white as a sheet, fixed as ice 
when those words hurtled into his ears. The 
boys were sixteen and fourteen. They never 
told their mother, but they began to beg her 
to leave the old reprobate. Her reply never 
changed: “We cannot leave yet. We have 
no money and no place to go. You must get 
your schooling, and we 
must wait until you can 
earns 

But the waiting was too 
long for the elder son. 
Benny remembered the 
summer when he grew 
stranger and stranger. 
Then one day he -went 
bathing in the river. It 
was an accident that he 
was drowned, they told 
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By Elizabeth-Ellen Long 
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Jane Breasted to Robert Trent: 


So you want me to write to you, and are y 
ing to answer any questions about yor 
which I may choose to ask? My dear co nN 
indefinitely removed, aren’t you a little rad 
Suppose I inquired whether you are bald ¢ 
have a thick neck? And then suppose you 
manded of, me whether I have wrinkles a 
wear spectacles? You must agree that sucha 
ginning would spoil everything! Let us lez 
some matters to conjecture. ... You demand } 
be instructed about China. There is a grd } 
friend of mine in Chungking who is deep , 
learned and can discourse on things Chin¢ WN 
much better than I can. His name is Ban}, 
Manners, and he’s attached to the embassy, ( iW 
see him. ik 

I should have replied to you sooner, but I’) | 
been occupied in moving to a new place. I’m 
the Wang Family Garden. We are not far fro 
the new air base, and late in the afternoon} { 
often hear the thunder of the planes going . 
somewhere. So I know there is a war on; | al 
not allowed to forget it. 

Give my greetings to Daisy Fairchild. S})_| | 
has not seen me for a great many years, so yc 
can’t check up on whether I have wrinkles a’ 
wear glasses through her. 
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Dr. Barry Manners to Jane Breasted: 


You will be surprised to learn that I havea 
rived here in a capacity which I am not < 
liberty to discuss. Sometime I hope to be flyi 
to Huai Yuen, where I 
see you. 

Have you been able t 
continue our investigation ( 
Chinese gardens? 

By the way, I congrat 
ulate you upon the publi} ! 
cation of your monograpl, ; 
by The Council of Learned | 
Societies. Very useful ma! 
terial it is. I cite some of i 
in my forthcoming book tc 
be published after the war, if 
I can get it subsidized. 









stays soft, holds its shape. 
It’s made for long and active 
wear. See it at leading 
department stores 
and specialty shops. 


his mother, but Benny 
knew. And he thought 
his mother knew too. That 
was when he was fifteen, 
and he vowed it should be 
his last year at school. It 
was the first year for 
“Teacher Jane.’’ She had 
seemed drawn to the boy 


Like a hornet’s nest 
With the swarm gone, 
A frail moon hangs from 

A limb of dawn, 


Only a dry husk 
Of silver gray 

Since the last winged star 
Flew far away! 












Our Chinese garden is [ 
Chinese culture in miniature | 
If anything of its serenity,, 
its beauty could be breathed 
into the West, what a heal- 
ing influence it could be! | 

What am I doing at the 
moment? Betraying my 
faith and busying mysel 
in a brutal war, when m 






































Top to bottom: 


Infant's gown. 
Tie sleeve and bottom. 
Pink, blue, maize, mint. 


Infant's slipover shirt. 
With didytabs. 
Sizes 3 to 18 months 


Infant's training pant. 
2-way-stretch, elastic waist, 
double panel front and back. 
Sizes 12 to 36 months. 


Girl's slipover vest. 
Patented shoulder. 

Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. 

Girl's panty. 
2-way-stretch, double panel 
front and back. 


Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. 

Girl's vest. 

Fine gauge super yarn, a, 
Sizes 6 to 16. <_ 
Girl's panty. Ce 


Fine gauge super yarn, 
elastic waist, rib cuff leg. 
Sizes 6 to 16. 


Boy's "'T"’ shirt. 
Medium weight. 
Sizes 2 to 16. 


Boy's brief. 
Medium weight, elastic waist, 
fly front. 


Steno tot 16. Runproof slip and panty of Gibbs soft 


Tricot. Trimmed with Val Lace. Easily washed; 
, no ironing needed. Pink, blue, white, maize 
Sizes 2 to 8 and 10 to 16. 
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GIBBS UNDERWEAR CO. 


Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


who looked like an Ori- 
ental but talked English 
with a slight Scotch ac- 
cent. She wanted to know 
Benny’s mother. She seemed quite unaware 
that no other white women went to see the 
Scotsman’s housekeeper. 

And so it happened that when his mother 
fell ill, and felt her last hour approaching, 
she asked for Jane. When the funeral was 
over, the old Scotsman sent for Benny. 

“You'll not be staying longer in my 
house,” he announced. “And I’ve a final 
word for you. Your mother was a good 
woman, but her marriage was her mistake, 
and you'll be to suffer for it. There’s but one 
way for such as you. Get money, if you can. 
There’s no other power or protection for 


” 


you. 


Many years ago. The few months he had 
known Jane had almost been forgotten in 
the welter of experiences since. The struggle 
to find employment, the dislike for his mixed 
blood. The sharpening of wits to make a try 
at different jobs, all menial, all humiliating, 
but also the discovery that he was clever— 
capable of more than one method of making 
his way. Then the flooding in of the Japa- 
nese. 

Well, Benny had seen his chance. He 
was set hard and evil tasks, but when he was 
found to be intelligent, he was paid more 
than anyone had ever paid him, and Benny 
had long ago decided that he could not af- 
ford to be particular. Someday he would end 
his bondage. Someday he would get away, 
perhaps to Australia, or New Zealand, and 
know security at last. 

Now he was set to make use of Jane 
Breasted, who had been good to his mother. 
Well, no harm could be intended to her. 
Benny shrugged, dropped the butt of his 
cigarette under the table, and went to take 
a bus to Huai Yuen. 
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proper business is ina well-" 
appointed library. 

What are you doing? Let 
me have a line to tell me’ 
whether there is a chance for one of our garden | 
expeditions. 

As ever, 
B. M. 


From the Journal of Wilfreda Grayson: 


We have been nearly two weeks now in the 
Garden and Jane is a different person. We pur- | | 
sued the even tenor of our ways until yesterday, ” 
when there was a slight interruption. During | 
the siesta hour Shang Shih called me out and + 
said there was a young Chinese asking for 
Jane—said he used to be her student. I went to_ 
the Mirror Pavilion, and found a Eurasian | 
there. He was well dressed in Western clothes— 
in fact, rather gaudy. He looked distinctly dis-_ 
appointed when I explained that Jane was re-_ 
covering from an illness and was not able to re- | 
ceive her friends. He asked if he might come back — 
later, and I agreed that he might try in another ~ 
ten days. 

But I am really worried that we shall havea — 
spate of visitors who cannot be sent off so easily. — 
All the people who write to her seem determined 
to come and see her. Major Trent speaks of 
flying across from the capital—which takes only 
forty-five minutes—and Doctor Manners wants — 
to see this garden, for Jane has sent him an ac- 
count of it. Of course she gives these people no — 
hint of the real situation and talks as if she had — 
a normal life span before her. I marvel that she 
can care about such things as the affairs of other 
folk, and Chinese garden architecture! 


Jack Fernald stood outside his tent on the 
isolated air base in the foothills of the Snow ~ 
Mountains of West China. In India, he and 
his mates had been keen to get on to China. 
Now, in China, they all wished they hadn’t 
been rushed out of India so fast. They were 
sitting under the Himalayas with no missions 
to fly, and no place to go when they got 
leave. The morale of the whole bunch was — 
cracking up. 

. { 
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A coolie servant appeared at the door of 
the next tent, with his arms full of GI wash- 
ing. Jack watched him padding off down the 
row of shelters toward the service quarters, 
and his thoughts took another turn. 

He was mighty leery of slopies. No secu- 
rity possible with the place full of those silent 
eyes. The slopies worked hard, all right, but 
they were a bunch of chiselers and wouldn’t 
be sorry to see the GI’s rubbed out—that 
was what he’d decided about them : 
And the Japs had found out that the B29’s 
were in. They probably knew the fighter 
protection hadn’t arrived yet. Now all he, 
Jack, had to do was to think about the Japs 
and the stories about what happens when 
you get shot down behind their lines. 

He was going to get killed. 

That was it—that was what was in the 
back of his mind . . . of everybody’s mind. 
His head was bursting—all mixed up. He 
couldn’t talk to a soul; he couldn’t take it 
any longer. 

Fernald began walking down the field in 
the opposite direction from that which the 
coolie had taken. The road which had been 
built from Huai Yuen to the field entered 
the base at a point in plain sight, and he 
could see the sentry on duty. 

He was going out of here. He was going 
AWOL. They might try to stop him, but he 
didn’t care. He was going to get killed. 
Might as well be now, as under Jap torture. 
Yes, he was a coward, so what? He was 
going AWOL. 

Somebody was shouting at him. Somebody 
came up behind him. He wheeled about and 
spoke: “Look, you. I’m going to be by my- 
self. If you bother me I’ll shoot you first and 
myself afterward. Now, get going.” 

Somebody else seemed to arrive. He heard 
voices: “Let him go.”.. . ““He won’t get far. 
The medics will handle him.” . . . ‘“He’s been 
queer for a week.’’ So he walked off into 
space. 


He didn’t notice much outside his own 
head at first. But by and by the disturbance 
and the confusions quieted a little. He was 
striding along a path off the main road that 
led to the base. It skirted the fields of rape 
all in bloom like great squares of gold pasted 
on the gray countryside. There was gray sky 
and no sun. 

He did not notice how long he walked. If 
he saw people he kept away from them, but 
there were only a few peasants laboring, face 
downward to the earth. Then he found his 
path was running beside a high wall. Inside 
the wall he became aware of tremendous tall 
trees. He noticed their shade because it 
seemed queer to find so many all at once. 

He walked on. He went around corners of 
the wall—three of them. He wondered why 
the place was so big. He began to think how 
he could get inside that wall . . . up into those 
trees. The medics, he figured, would have a 
hard time catching him if they had to shin 
up such big trees. 

He came to a door, and stopped. It seemed 
an unused door. It was double-leaved, with 
cracks in it so that he could make out a big 
bar going right across it inside. There was a 
stone lintel, and the top of the wall was not 
out of arm’s reach from that projection. 
Soon he was astride, looking over on the 
other side. 

There wasn’t much to see, except some ir- 
regular rises of ground that went along in a 
wavy line inside the straight line of wall. The 
big trees grew on them, and on the ground 
lower down, too, and presently he saw a 
footpath, so he got himself over on the path, 
and walked along there. He was getting 
curious. 

Soon he found steps cut in the slope and 
faced with bricks. They led down to a wider 
path below; he descended and followed that. 
It took him to a flat bridge of rough gray 
stone, standing over a current of water. Then 
he came to another wall. This was on the 
other side of the stream, and only as high as 
his head. He could jump the little channel, 
and when he saw an opening in the wall he 
did. He had to stoop a little as he went 
through. 

He found himself standing under a roof 
carried on pillars. There was a house—or a 
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GIVE BABY SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
AGAINST THEM ALL WITH 


JOHNSON’S BABY LOTION 


every diaper change. It prevents 
that unpleasant “ammonia” diaper 
odor, too, keeps baby fresh and 
sweet. 
















opay, your baby can enjoy 

blessed new protection from the 
most worrisome skin afflictions of 
infancy. 

Johnson’s Baby Lotion, a new 
scientific formula, actually kills the 
germs that give rise to impetigo 
and diaper rash (ammoniacal der- 
matitis). It is highly effective in the 

revention and treatment of heat 
rash and cradle cap. Hospital tests 
have proved these important facts. 


So banish your baby-skin wor- 
ries. Use protective Johnson’s Baby 
Lotion every day. Get a bottle 
right away! 








Just smooth this white, velvety, Coliseo: 
non-irritating lotion all over baby’s . BABY 
body after his bath and apply it at LOTION 
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sort of room, mostly paper-backed lattice— 
to his right. To his left was more roof car- 
ried on more pillars, and space and greenness. 

Then a voice said, ‘‘ Hello, there.”’ 

The voice was quiet, but he started vio- 
lently. He saw a big ckzir, and in it, done up 
in something blue, was a small pointed face 
looking at him. 

“Hello, there,’’ said the voice again. 

Fernald stared and stammered hello. At 
last he remembered something about man- 
ners and brought out, ‘I beg your pardon.” 

“Pardon? For what?’ said the quiet 
voice. 

“TI didn’t know anyone was here,”’ said 
Fernald. 

“No,” said the voice. “‘Of course not. I 
haven’t been here very long myself.’’ Then 
the eyes shut, the face went dreadfully 
white, and he saw that it was in pain. 

“Can I do anything? Shall I go away?” 

But the woman in the chair opened her 
eyes again and said, ‘Don’t go. Sit down.” 

She pointed toward a flat rock in the 
ground nearby, and Fernald sat down. He 
saw that there was a little pool in front of 
the house, partly surrounded by the roofed 
gallery. The pool, the house and the gallery 
lay in a cup of miniature hills, and there were 
dwarf pine trees, and bamboos and fruit 
trees in blossom all about him. The air was 
spring-warm, and gentle in its grayness. 

Soon the woman in 
the chair spoke again. 
“The pain is gone 


now.” ¢ George Bernard Shaw was always 

apt with the turn of a phrase. It 
took him so long to decide to marry 
that when he finally deserted the 
ranks of the bachelors he was del- 
uged with queries on his opinion of 
matrimony. He polished off a pat 
answer which became his stock 
reply, and which he used through 
the many ensuing years as his defini- 
tion of marriage: “‘I might say that 
it is like Freemasonry; those who are 
not received into the order cannot 
talk about it and those who are 
members are pledged to eternal 


Fernald turned his 
eyes toward her cau- 
tiously. “It wasmighty 
bad, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes. It comes, but 
it goes again. I wouldn’t 
have spoken about it, 
but you saw it. Perhaps 
you and I are in the 
same boat?” 

Fernald wondered 
what she could mean. 
“How can we be in the 
same boat?” 

“We are both facing 
death, aren’t we? I see 
by your uniform that you are a pilot; you 
see that I am ill and can’t recover. We both 
face death, and we can speak of it to each 
other.” 

He never afterward could quite sort out 
what happened to him next. He knew there 
came a sound of a tearing sob, and all the 
confusion and anguish seethed up within 
him to a bursting point. He found himself 
down beside the chair with his head in the 
folds of the blanket, and time stopped. 

When he could think again, there was re- 
lief. The confusion was gone. The strings of 
his eyeballs did not pull. 

“That’s better,’’ she said. ‘“What’s your 
name? Mine’s Jane.” 

He mumbled his name and tried to rise to 
his feet, but she put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Don’t get up,” she said. “Turn round, 
and lean your head back and be quiet.” 


silence.”’ 


He obeyed her, fumbling for his handker- 
chief and overwhelmed with embarrassment 
as self-consciousness reasserted itself. Then 
he heard her say in most matter-of-fact 
tones: 

“Blow your nose, and don’t mind about 
me.” 

She had arranged matters so that he did 
not need to meet her eyes, and he sat staring 
out into quiet greenness and at smooth water 
which stood still and received the long green 
shadows of the trees upon its banks. Finally 
he turned and looked up at Jane. He found 
her gazing into distance, and her lips, though 
not smiling, seemed about to smile. As he 
moved she brought her eyes to dwell upon 
him and he felt a lingering, seeking quality in 
her look. 

“How did you get into the garden?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Is that what this is?” 

“Of course. It is a Chinese garden, and a 
very beautiful one.” 

“T came in over the wall. I suppose I 
shouldn’t.”’ 
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“You weren’t quite yourself.”’ 
“IT was going nuts. And whe 
spoke . . . I went to pieces. But no 
O.K. I don’t know what’s happened t 
“You might talk a little,” Jane sug, 
“It’s one good way to figure things 
“Talk? What’s the good of tal 
“Tt seemed to do some good a fey 
utes ago.” 


He thought this over. “Yes,” he sq 
was all mixed up. Now I’m O.K., but ¥ 
to prevent me going haywire again 
get back to the base?” He put his he: 
tween his hands broodingly, and now | 
Jane’s fingers lightly in his hair. 

“T don’t think you'll go nuts any n 
she said. 





fat lot you know about it.’ But you 
say that to me. I do know.” 
He pulled himself out of his broodin) 
looked at her. “Say, you told me you!g) 
get well. Are you sure?”’ } 
“As sure as my doctors and mye 
friends are. They think it may be about 
months now.” 
“And you think so yourself?” 
“T think so myself.” Mi 
He continued to turn this over in hist 





awful. It’s @ 
worst —— Can't 
do anything about | 
“Oh, yes, they|in. 
do a great deal. | 
in three months 
pect I shan’t need 
any more. And it’ 
right.”’ 
“It’s all right,’ 
repeated. “You ¢ 
go nuts. You just) 
still and say it’s) 
right.”’ 
She was silent agi 
and the short sente 
with the pauses between recurred. 
“You haven’t got a chance. ... Yo 
got to go that way... . Hell, what have I 
to crab about? I’ve got some chance, hay 
I? I’ve got the best damned outfit in 
service behind me. If you’re not scare 
don’t have to be.” 
“You don’t have to be. At the ba ef 
anywhere else.”’ 
There was silence again, and he not 
that Jane relaxed in her chair as if someth® 
had been settled. Presently he looked <™ 
ious again. 1 
“You told me your name. You’re Je 


playing hide-and-seek with the corner 
Jane’s mouth. “Oh,” he said in dismay, 
bet you’re ——” 
“Yes?” she prompted. ‘‘One of those n 
sionaries. Yes, I am.” 
Jack looked at her reproachfully. “TI he 
you don’t think I mind,”’ he said earnes! 
He got to his feet. j 
“Sit down,”’ she commanded, and he ¢ 


sermon? I’m not a preaching missionary 
find there are some things that don’t go il 
words; and I belong to the Quakers, ¥ 
have a great fondness for silence.” : 
At this point an old slopy came shuffl 
into the veranda, and after Jane had lister 
to what he said she turned to Fernald. 
“Your friends are here, looking for you 
Jack remembered that there were sv’ 
things as medics and AWOL regulations, F 
as he got slowly to his feet he felt able 
cope with them. , 
“Jane,” he began, ‘“‘there’s two thir: 
I’ve got to ask. What’s your last nam 
And may I come again?’”’ ; 
“My nameis Breasted. Will the authorit 
at the base encourage you tocome?” 
“They’d better.”” Leaning over, he kiss’ 
her hands and then her cheek. “I'll be bai 
(Continued on Page 152) 






















| A BRIGHT NOTE to your breakfasts . . . 
your family will sing your praises all 
long. What do I mean by a bright 
12 Why, tall, sparkling glasses of 
4 MONTE Unsweetened Pineapple 
...for it puts sunshine in your life, 
J ngtime in your heart. In fact, I call it 
y rink of tropic magic . . . because 
iL MONTPE’S exclusive strains of pine- 
a) vle have true tropic flavor and are 
e<ed only when natural tartness and 
3 -etness are in perfect balance. That’s 
Vy it’s not too tart and not too sweet . . . 
most refreshing pineapple juice you 
r tasted. But don’t take my word for it 
. compare DEL MONTE Pineapple 
‘ce with any other brand and you'll 
. Abounds in natural fruit sugars and 
0 contains Vitamin C.. . yet is so-o-o 
momical. So don’t serve it just at 
ikfast . . . add its sunny beauty 
d festive flavor to other meals and 


acks, too. 


1U CAN LEAD A DOUBLE LIFE... go 
through those trying days 
every month without any- 
one knowing your secret 
and much less aware of it 
yourself. You can, that is, 
ifyoudependonTAMPAX 
for monthly sanitary pro- 









(® 
eS 
} 


tection . . . for it’s worn 
internally and absorbs in- 
ternally . . . can’t be seen 


\ “_ or felt when in place, 

or interfere with any 
ctivity. Just think of it...no more un- 
omfortable, ‘‘obvious”’ pads and belts, 
. . no tell-tale bulges to show in sheer 
rocks or snug playclothes. With 
(AMPAX there’s no chafing or odor, 
ither . . . and you can bathe without re- 
noving the TAMPAX. Remember, too 
.. TAMPA is the invention of a doctor 
ind is made of extremely absorbent sur- 
ical cotton compressed into dainty little 
pplicators . . . is easy to insert, quick to 
hange and no trouble to dispose of. So 
jut your faith in TAMPAX .. . let 
yeople see you always at your poised, 
elf-confident best! 


\ GIRL’S BEST FRIEND is her beauty . . . so don’t neglect 
it or it won’t be there when you 
need it most. And to serve your 





goats’ hair . 


called “‘afghans”’ 
after the British campaign in Afghanistan during the 
1830’s, soldiers took home shawls made of Afghan 
. and, ever since, “afghan” has meant any 
kind of wool coverlet made by hand. Even the most 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


ENR oan agian ire Ra Mani tans Det Tbeetres renin. ie ee cnn Seat recom ae sanener 


h Naney Sasser : 


Bris of brightly colored wool yarn, a crochet 


hook, a dash of imagination and lo! . . . an afghan is 
“born!” How were afghans really born? Well, they’ Ke 
almost as old as time itself. . . although they weren’t 


until the last century. It seems-that, 


“elaborate” ones are easy and fun to make . . . something you’ll treasure 


always. Why not try one? 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR EVERY 
GOOD HOMEMAKER to. get 
her full money’s worth when 
buying fresh vegetables . . . so 
let me make a suggestion. Al- 
ways shop at stores where vege- 
tables are displayed on crushed 
ICE ... for scientific research 
has proved time and again that this mod- 
ern method of protecting vegetables while 
they’re displayed keeps them garden-fresh 
and vitamin-rich...as well as delicious and 
nutritious, too. That’s why it’s no longer 
necessary to be satisfied with wilted, 
dried-out, vitamin-starved vegetables .. . 


BE WISE in the ways of meal-planning . . 








and why I urge you to 
shop only at stores where 
they’re protected by crushed 
ICE. Now let me send you 
this: 

FREE Booklet called 
“Money-Saving Tips on 
Marketing’... a complete 
color-illustrated guide to wise buying 
which shows you how to get the best 
vegetables, fish and poultry for Jess, In 
my opinion, it’s absolutely invalu- 
able . . . write Nancy Sasser, 271 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. for 
your FREE copy today! 


. depend on DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets to give 
you priceless protein main dishes at a budget-pleasing 
price. It’s simply wonderful.. . . a different kind of light 
meat salmon with a luscious, delicate flavor. The cost is 
oh-so little, too... 
and, for a peak-treat tonight, try these Deluxe Croquettes: 
Drain and flake 734-0z. can DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets. Add 
and mix well 14 cup cracker crumbs, 14 tsp. salt, 1 egg 


so get DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets today 


(unbeaten). Shape into 6 uniform croquettes; dip in 1 egg (slightly beaten). Roll in cracker 
crumbs and fry in deep fat (350—375°F.) until golden brown, about 10 mins. Or fry in regular 


frying pan in approx. 2 tbsp. shortening. 


And remember . . . thanks to DEMING’S exclusive feature (salmon with the skin re- 
moved!), DEMING’S Sam-O-Lets is the secret of the world’s best salads and sandwiches. 


WHAT'S COOKING... pancakes, 
gingersnaps, whipped turnips, 
mayonnaise or ice cream? Well, 
they all have one thing in 
common .. . they’re easier to 
make, smoother to taste with 
a GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Triple-Whip Mixer. I can’t be- 
gin to tell you what a wonderful 
helper-outer it is... but Pll try: 


There’s a new improved speed selector out 
in front where you can get the just-right 
power you need . . . plus 3 beaters that beat 
from center to side of bowl for ideal mixing 
action. This bright sparkling beauty has a 





| USED TO FUSS AND FRET about my hair all the time... 
because it was so dry, brittle and un- 
ruly I couldn’t do a thing with it. 


built-in light that shines directly 
down into the bowl, too . . . spot- 
lighting those fancy mixing jobs. 
And you get a wondrous plastic 
juicer, a 2-quart and a 4-quart 
bowl with every mixer. 

But why go on... let your 
G-E Dealer show youhowaG-E 
Triple-Whip Mixer can make 
you a better cook with extra 
leisure time. 

FREE Color-Ilustrated Recipe Booklet 
with 56 quick, easy, taste-tempting 
treats. You'll love it...so write Nancy 
Sasser, Dept. S8, 271 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. for yours TODAY! 
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FALL IS HERE with all its hustle and 
bustle . . . so why add to 
your busy schedule by 
marketing every day? 
You don’t have to 
when you own a 
FRIGIDAIRE Refrig- 
erator .. . for it will give 
you room a-plenty for a 
whole week’s supply of 
food! So, do your heavy 
shopping once a week 

. when stores aren’t crowded . . . and 
take advantage of special food bargains! 
Besides storing quantities of different 
foods, a FRIGIDAIRE keeps them all 
fresh and flavorful with constant SAFE 
Cold from top to bottom . . . thanks to the 
thrifty Meter-Miser, simplest cold-maker 
built! FRIGIDAIRE Refrigerators have 
loads of other advantages, too; most 
models having full-width Super-Freezer 
Chests for meats, desserts and frozen foods, 
bin-size Hydrators that keep a week’s 
supply of fruits and vegetables fresh and 
crisp, plus many, many more time, food 
and money-saving features. Visit your 
FRIGIDAIRE Dealer and learn the whole 
wonderful ‘“‘once-a-week shopping” story! 


PACK YOUR CHILDREN OFF TO SCHOOL 
with a delicious, nutritious breakfast . . . but 
make it easy on yourself. How? Just put a 
package of POST-TENS on the table 
every morning . . . then let them heip 
themselves. I know your whole family will 
love it. . . for this wonderful cereal assort- 
ment “‘serves” 7 different eo Cereals in 


"Posts mans ag. 
iy 4s BRAM a <4 


fas \ FUAKES 


peer 


10 individual packages. This means they 
can choose an old favorite every day. or 
try a new treat as often as they like. . . be- 
cause this prize-package contains: 

3 pkgs. of Post Toastiese 2 of Grape-Nuts 
Flakes e 1 of Post’s Sugar Crisp e 1 of Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes e 1 of Grape-Nuts e 1 of 
Post’s Raisin Bran e 1 of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. 

POST-TENS are a “‘toast”’ to your health 
as well as a treat to your taste, and won- 
derfully economical, too . . . for, since each 
package “‘serves” one, there’s no waste, 
staleness or loss of flavor. Better make 
a note of it... toget POST-TENS today 








MY YOUNG MEMBER OF THE BIB ’N’ CRIB SET is all the 
proof I need. . 
and Johnson’s 


. Johnson’s BABY OIL 
BABY POWDER offer 


every glamour need to perfection, 
I suggest CO-ETS . . . handy 
fluted cotton squares that are 
downy-soft, satin-smooth and won- 
derfully absorbent. Truly, I find a 
CO-ET my best bet for applying 
ouge and powder, home permanent wave lotions, 
oundations and astringents . . . removing eye shadow, 
ipstick, excess cream and the like. Which reminds me... 
fou'll look lovely longer if you “anchor” your make-up 
ike this: 

Jse a CO-ET to apply rouge . . . then coat another clean 
3O- ET with powder and, sit hen rubbing, press it firmly 
m your face and throat. Remove excess with a clean CO-ET 

- and your “‘face”’ is on to stay. 





10-ETS please your purse while they pamper your 
rettiness, too . . . cost only 35¢ for the large economy 
yackage with 80 fluted cotton squares, 19¢ for 40. At all 
Irug and Cosmetic Counters. 


2 


Then I heard that John Rober: 
Powers, famous beauty authority, rec- 
ommended KREML Shampoo to all 
his models . . . so decided to try it. 
And you should see what a wonderful 
difference it makes . . . for, unlike 
shampoos with drying ingredients, it 
has a natural oil base. That’s why it leaves hair silky soft, a 
darling to manage . . . as well as encourages any natural 
curl. Another thing I like about KREML Shampoo 
is its special cleansing qualities . . . the way it brings 
out all your hair’s natural highlights and makes it 
sparkle with natural gloss and sheen. Try it once... 
you'll never use any other kind. And for your Mr. Who, 
I recommend KREML Hair Tonic . . . which now 
comes in a new package at the lowest price in KREML 
history. Saves you up to 40% . .. when you buy the 
16-0z. size. 





baby-safe protection against irritation, chaf- 
ing and prickles. And know why I chose 
this particular combination for my baby? 
Because both these fine products are 
made especially to ‘‘agree”’ with baby’s 
delicate, sensitive skin by America’s 
foremost makers of baby products . . . 
Johnson & Johnson. Yor: can put your 





ea 


trust in them, too. ..so keep them on your nursery 


tray and: 


Smooth on Johnson’s BABY OIL at every diaper change 
and apply to baby’s scalp and body after every bath...see 
how this pure, soothing oil helps prevent skin irritation. 
Sprinkle on soft, silky Johnson’s BABY POWDER often... 
will help ward off little chafes and prickles to keep baby 


comfy and contented. 


If I were you, I’d get these two Johnson’s Baby Products 
today. . . then your baby will be soothed, sweet and happy 


right away! 
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fashioned. 


There 1s a dealer near YOu, 
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STYLE 805 
Rayon SATIN with lace 


frame. Also available 
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NYLON. 

A cup 32 to 36 
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C cup 32 to 40 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
Just as soon as I can fix it up—in a few days 
if I have luck.” . 
“You'll be having luck,” said Jane, 
“from now on.” 
He left her and followed Shang Shih along 
the garden paths. 


“This chair,”’ said Jane, “cost me five 
hundred dollars two years ago. How much 
do you think we could get for it now?”’ 

Wilfreda looked over at her friend, who 
was enjoying her afternoon hour out of bed. 
She was established in a wicker chair which 
was low and the back of which was a wide 
curve, against which Jane in: her blanket 
looked not unlike the body of a peacock 
against the spread of the tail. 

“What makes you think of selling?” the 
nurse asked. 

“Because we need some extra cash, don’t 
we? I can see your forehead pucker into a 
knot every time Shang Ma comes to you oi 
the vegetable money.’ 

“You are too weak to sit on stools with no 
backs, or to perch on the chairs which are so 
high and stiff. We will not part with the pea- 
cock chair.” 

“Tt was sheer worldliness which made me 
buy it,” Jane confided. ‘“‘Two years ago five 
hundred dollars was about one dollar in 
American money. . .. However, if you don’t 
sell this, we must think of something else.”’ 

“TY don’t see that you have anything to 
spare.” 

“Take my underwear,” Jane suggested 
after a moment of reflection. “‘Good wool 
commands a price, even if it is worn and 
darned. Mine was Dr. Eleazar Humphry’s 
best. When he was obliged 
to leave for the States, I 
made all the other single 


ladies very mad by getting We all hope he is where we cussed. Freda was of t 
him to sell to me. He was 2! Know he ain’t. 
—Funeral sermon ascribed to do for so cloistered a sc 

+ 


rather stout, although not 
much taller than I, and 
it’s always prevented my 
having anything like a 
spirttuelle figure in winter. So take it. 
Brother Ass won’t be needing his winter 
things again, you know.” 

“Tt isn’t the season for selling wool,” said 
Freda. “ But I will go into Huai Yuen before 
long, and I’ll visit the hock shop.” 

Jane leaned back contentedly. The quiet- 
ness spread before her eyes like the quietness 
which floated in at her ears, and reached deep 
into her being. She was soothed into renewed 
strength. Surely she would be able, before 
long, to go about outside the San Yu Chai. 

“Freda,”’ she began, “did you ever come 
across Master Yuan again, after the day you 
met him with Wang Wei-Chou?”’ 

“Never. I’ve often wondered why he 
doesn’t come to inquire about you.”’ 

“Oh, that would not be good manners. 
In China, in the old days, a well-bred woman 
asked only one courtesy from a man—that of 
being left completely to herself. If she was 
modest, she could not endure the suggestion 
of having the slightest interest in anyone 
outside the family circle. Therefore Master 
Yuan keeps to his side of the garden, and 
presumes that I wish to keep to mine.” 

“But you don’t?” 

“No. I’m not a refined Chinese lady. I’m 
a Westerner who wishes to talk with Master 
Yuan about a thousand things. So I shall be 
bold-faced and send him a note. Could you 
bring me writing materials, Freda?” 

“T never learned to write Chinese,” sighed 
the nurse as she fetched Jane’s portfolio, 


J ANE’S dimple showed for a moment. 
“Master Yuan will hardly regard me as 
literate. My handwriting is laborious and 
uneven like a child’s. But he will be able to 
make out what I mean.” 

She used her fountain pen and filled a few 
squares on her paper with very stout, defi- 
nite-looking characters. She folded it and in- 
scribed the scholar’s name on the outside. 

“When Shang Shih goes over with his 
evening rice, he can take this to Master Yuan 
and bring the answer.” 

“When are you asking him to come?” 

Jane appeared shocked. “Of course I’m 
not asking him to come. I asked Master 


a 


















September, 


Yuan whether there would be som 
the next week or two when he wo 
me to call upon him.” 

vi Now, Jane! At least he can walk and 
can’t.” 

“Modify your statement, my deat 
can walk; but he wouldn’t want to y 
across the garden to call upon me. He wo 
be embarrassed; he wouldn’t know what 
do about a lady in an invalid state. He 
me, let us say that just at present I dom 
walk. However, by the time he is ready y | 
receive me, I shall be able; you'll see.” 
with the pride of showmanship. “It’s h a 
I know, to start with, what he’s likely ) 
say. He uses an elaborate literary style, a§_ 
his character is certainly very free. dl ti 
Secures ae see.”” She studied the no 
> Wimmer . yes; he will be glad to 
me “hee I wish to come. He is alwe. 
in the library. A word to Shang Shih will} 
sufficient.” 

“Doesn’t sound like an exact translation 
Wilfreda said. 

“No,” said Jane. “I can’t read it all. T) 
is our event for the day, isn’t it? I prom}! 
not to walk over to the Library of Fd 
Delights until you give me leave. I belid 
that will be sooner than you think.” mNT 

Jane’s days of sitting up in the chair we 
followed by promenades in the gallery; so}! 
she was able to go to the Water Min *o 
Pavilion and back. Wilfreda marveled at t qt 
increase of energy, and longed to believe t m 
improvement was permanent. She put t 
inevitable out of her thoughts for the tit! 
being, and she wondered if Jane were n_ 

doing the same. 
The visit to Mast f 
Yuan was constantly dj= 
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Wuen the reply came, Jane display 
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opinion that it would nj* 
Neste ceeynets to be confronted with ty 
women at once. It was § 
nally agreed that the n 
time Wilfreda went to Huai Yuen, Ja 
should walk over very slowly, stoppi 
rest at the Water Mirror Pavilion, and s 
a morning hour in beginning her acquait 
ance with the old scholar. Shang Ma was. 
be taken along as a precaution. 
The shopping excursion required that W 
freda set off very early. She could 
ricksha fare by walking into the city, whi 
would take her about three hours. Comi 
back there would be things to carry, and sl 
would ride. i 
The morning turned out to have shafts S 
misty sunlight for Jane’s encouragement, al 
by ten o’clock she was on her way w 
Shang Ma. Her destination was near a rust 
bridge which spanned the watercourse und 
leaning trees. The Library of Four Deligh 
stood to the west and north. At first it y 
only a curved roof, lifting in the midst 
sheltering trees. But as Jane came nearé| 
she saw its ample proportions, under its de 
eaves, with all its windows open to the su r 
mer air. 
Master Yuan was expecting her. His d al iM 
figure appeared on the path, where he stoe 
bowing to receive her. Jane halted sever 
steps away to bow in return, and was the 
ushered into the house while she apologize 
for intruding, and was made ceremonious! 
welcome. She was seated opposite the ope} 
door in a black wood chair the exact mate ¢ 
the one in which Master Yuan took his plac 
Shang Ma put cups of tea on the squai 
black table between them, and then retire ' 
outside the door. 
Jane fervently hoped she acquitted herse§, 
without too many blunders while the intr}, 
ductory politenesses were going on. She toc 
in the appearance of the room where the 
were sitting. It had a desk drawn near | 
window, and there were cases on the wal) 
for the books which were protected by the, 
covers secured with ivory pegs in silke’ 
loops. She knew that before she left it would F} 
proper for her to make a tour of the room angy, 
admire the bronze curios, the porcelain jar 
the bits of jade carving which were place 
in their respective niches in cabinets pr 
pared to exhibit such treasures. But to begi 
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} BOUGHT AT 25 


ASTS A LIFETIME! 
FONT RUST OR ROT 
YON'T CRACK OR STRETCH . 


OLDS ALL TYPES 
'F CLOTHESPINS 


NCE UP — ALWAYS UP 
JMMER AND WINTER 


/ILL NOT SOIL FABRICS 
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Easy-To-Sell Yard Goods 
tl Wanted! Responsible people to 
sell Imported and Domestic Dress 
asf y and Suit Fabrics. Hundreds of exclu- 
sive designs. Attractive sample book 
insures fast sales. Write NOW for 
FOR details of this amazing way to large 
j 
TT 







earnings! 

BUCKLEY BROTHERS 
ENGLISH SHOP LTD., Dept. LH9 
205 Wolfs Lane, Pelham 65, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY FAST! 


Sell Christmas Cards, Gift Items 
Stationery and Everyday Cards 
J Make AMAZING PROFITS calling on 
APS friends, others. Show 7 leading 21-Card 
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with, she should drink tea and make general 
observations with as much repose as she, 
being from the nervous West, could manage. 

She shifted to the subject of the garden. 
Could Master Yuan tell her something about 
the family history of the Wangs and their 
ownership of the garden? Did it go back 
many generations? 

The scholar bowed and replied with a 
quotation from the classics. Jane caught the 
style but entirely missed the sense. 

“Please, Master Yuan,” she said, “this 
miserable person is a foolish woman from the 
West with no literary education. If Master 
Yuan would speak to her as to a child, it is 
more possible that this unworthy one would 
understand.” 

That the master agreed entirely with 
Jane’s account of herself was clear even while 
he made a politely deprecating rejoinder; but 
then he did descend to a level of communica- 
tion which she could follow. 

“The ancestor of Wang Wei-Chou,”’ said 
Master Yuan, “‘settled in Canton and be- 
came a merchant at the time when trade was 
opening between China and the West. The 
Wang family became rich and purchased 
land in many places. Such was the beauty of 
this place that they preferred it to all their 
other lands. The ancestral integrity of the 
Wang family has been great. The grand- 
father of Wang Wei-Chou, when a young 
man, passed the imperial examination and 
entered official life with high hopes. But he 
gave up his post when he discovered that he 
could not remain both an official and an 
honest man. When he returned to this gar- 
den he was visited by Wu Mei-Sun, an artist, 
who was his friend. He was not one of our 
great painters, of course,” said Master Yuan. 
“But he was descended from Wu Chen, who 
was the best painter of bamboos in the Yuan 
dynasty, and he tried to follow in his ances- 
tor’s footsteps. He did a series of views of 
this garden. It is called The Bamboo Master- 
piece of Wu Mei-Sun, and is a famous pos- 
session of the family.’’” Her host went to a 
table where an album of pictures was lying 
open. He brought it to her, saying, “These 
paintings in my collection are also from the 
hand of Wu Mei-Sun.”’ 


‘TuerE were eight landscapes bound in 
book leaves with covers of worn brocade. 
Each picture was in a different style of 
brushwork, and on each leaf were the red 
seals of the collector who had owned the 
paintings before Master Yuan. The old man 
talked about his treasures and their history, 
and as he talked Jane became aware that she 
was in the presence of a dedicated soul. It 
was his duty to go on being Yuan the Scholar 
in the face of Japanese atrocities and Amer- 
ican B-29’s. Provinces were overrun, and 
new weapons of destruction were planted in 
the shadow of the Himalayas; but the 
Scholar Yuan continued to practice callig- 
raphy, write occasional poetry and examine 
paintings and ink slabs as his highest duty. 
Now he made a startling remark: 

“You have some understanding of these 
paintings. Can you, perhaps, suggest how 
they might be sold?” 

She was shocked by the sudden intrusion 
of his necessity. Only actual want could 
separate the lover from his beloved, the con- 
noisseur from his treasures. She was careful 
not to change expression, and to keep her 
eyes on the picture before her. 

“This should be in the hands of a lover of 
Chinese art,” Jane said. “Would Yuan 
Hsien-Sheng regret if it passed to a for- 
eigner?”’ 

The old man gazed wistfully at his album, 
but he did not hesitate. “If one of your 
honorable friends is interested in such trifles, 
this might be added to his collection.” 

Jane thought of Stephen Purcell, and won- 
dered if she could induce him to become a 
customer. But now she was obliged to close 
the book and to rise to go. “It is very beau- 
tiful,”’ was all she could think of to say, 
and the courtesies of leave-taking put an 
end to embarrassment for the time being. 

As she started back to her own quarters, 
Jane was conscious that she had done enough 
for that day. Shang Ma had lingered to wash 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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and had been uncertain how to regard the 
new arrival. Proper guests did not drive evil- 
smelling noisy motors; proper guests at the 
Wang Family Garden had never arrived 
with sleeves rolled up and hands blackened 
with grease. The driver was slipping 
money —much money —into his hand. Shang 
Shih looked at the amount of the tip and the 
status of the newcomer became indubitable. 
He was a guest. Yes, there was a gate. 
Lao Pa should be sent to unbar, immedi- 
ately. 

“Let me go in the cab with you,” said Wil- 
freda. ““Then I can guide you through the 
garden after you have parked the truck.” 
She climbed up and directed Stephen to fol- 
low the track around the wall. 

“Must be something like ten acres,” he 
remarked as he drove. 

““We’ve been here almost four weeks, but 
I haven’t explored the whole of it yet. Jane 
wants you to take her for a stroll after tea, 
but you won’t let her go too far, will you?” 

“We'll obey any orders you give us,” 
Stephen assured her. “Can you tell me 
what’s the matter with her?” 

“There was overwork, of course... 
the climate is notoriously trying... 
malnutrition.” 

Stephen pulled up before a gate. ‘Miss 
Grayson, overwork is something people like 
you and Jane can’t seem to help; but malnu- 
trition is something I can help. Perhaps you 
will be so kind as to tell me what should 
be done.” 

He was profoundly embarrassed to see the 
water standing in Wilfreda’s eyes. To his 
relief, the gate was at that moment opened, 
so that the driving in engaged his full atten- 
tion. He followed the track inside the walls, 
into an open space, where 
low buildings stood oppo- 
site sheds in which farming 
tools were kept. 

“This ought to be safe 
enough. .. . Besure tokeep 
the gate barred at night,” 
he added in Chinese to Lao 
Pa, putting the encouraging tip into the serv- 
ant’s hand. ‘“‘Do you think he understood 
that?’’ he appealed to Wilfreda. 

“His duty is to look after the garden, so I 
shouldn’t think you need worry.” 

Wilfreda had been leading him down a 
path through a bamboo grove. Beyond, 
Shang Shih was waiting. 

“He'll take you to the other side of the 
lake,” explained Wilfreda. ‘‘ You are to be in 
the house the Wang family always used for 
their guests. When you are ready, Shang 
Shih will bring you to us. Tea will be wait- 
ing. 

“T won’t be any longer than I can help,” 
Stephen promised and followed his guide. 


and 
and 


kind. 


“Wauar did you think of him?” Jane de- 
manded when Wilfreda got back to her. 

“T like your Stephen so much that I am 
more annoyed -than ever with his Daisy. He 
will want to talk to you about her, so I am 
going off to read the letters he brought.” 
Wilfreda went away, and Jane leaned back 
to wait for Stephen. 

Her thought reverted to the years in 
Peking when she had lived in the same court- 
yard with Miriam Fairchild, Daisy’s mother. 
She closed her eyes and was again in a gate- 
way of a spacious court, surrounded by tall, 
sloping roofs and stately colonnades. Coming 
toward her in the brilliant sunlight was a 
slender, black-clad woman with bronze 
braids wreathing a small head carried high. 
She had stood wide-eyed, she remembered, 
hearing Miriam say, “The place used to be a 
ducal palace; the fresh paint is gay, isn’t it?” 
Then the irruption of a small figure, all 
knobby brown knees and flying brown curls, 
which threw itself upon Miriam. 

“Mamma, I want you to —— 

“Darling, here’s a new auntie who’s come 
to live with us. Miss Breasted, this is Daisy. 
Darling, where’s Fu Ma?” 

“Mamma, I want you to —— 

“Darling, I can’t stop now. I must go 
back to the office. Good-by, darling.” 

And there was that picture before her 
again: the small figure in the octagonal gate, 
waving disconsolately at the one which was 


” 
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Civilization is just a slow 
process of learning to be 














































hurrying away and quavering out, “Go 
mamma. I just want you to ——” 

There were other recollections of 
sort. Daisy’s mother immersed herself j 
task of building up a new institution in 
Chinese women could receive a unive 
education. She was at the beck and 
committees and conferences, classes! 
meetings, from morning till night. 

Sometimes Jane had ventured q pre, 
The answer was always a variation ol 
same thing: “ Jane, I couldn’t help it. ; 
all, I have to earn her living, don’t I? I | 
be father and mother in one.” With the 
patient words, Jane remembered the st 
ing eyes. . 

“In a brown study, Jane?” 

She was looking up at Stephen, and 
was teatime in West China. ‘“‘I was 
bering Daisy’s childhood. Sit down. F 
heard anything from her?” 


nd 


As she handed him a bowl of tea she 
amazed to see his big hand actually unstez 
There was an odd note in his voice as 
said, “I—I’ve seen her. In fact, I hay 
message for thee from her.” 

Jane looked up. ‘‘ You two ——” 

Stephen’s smile was positively enorm 
“Don’t take too much for granted. Wh 
was to tell thee is this: If, by the end of 
war, she hasn’t married anyone else, she | 
probably.take me.” 

“Oh.” And Jane sniffed. 

“Does thee consider an ‘oh’ and a sni| 
sufficient congratulation, Jane?” he ask 

“Does thee consider thee is in a posit} 
for congratulations?” 

“Oh dear, yes,’’ said Stephen. “hig 
much more than I could ever get out of 
before. But that isn’t 
whole of the message.’ 

“Oh? What else?” 

“She’s coming to 
thee.” 

“When? While thee 
here?”’ 

“Not this time. I’llha 
to be in Chungking again shortly and 
thought it would be when I come bs 
again ... if it would be all right to have 
again?”’ he ended rather anxiously. 

Jane laughed. ‘Stephen, thee is reall} 
humble soul. Hasn’t thee gathered that t 
is as welcome as thy young tormentress 
not more so? And if she comes, she is to 
have herself.” a 

His anxiety persisted. “If thee lmew ti) 
way the top brass buzzes around that your 
woman; if thee knew the career she had 
India, thee would wonder, as I do, why ‘st! 
casts a thought in the direction of aC. O. W 1 
drives trucks and is nobody—or rathe 
worse than nobody—in the world she livg 
ine 


ANON. 





“Should I wonder at her for that? I deal 
think so.”’ Jane shook her head. “Like hi 
mother before her. Stephen, shall we go ¢ 
into the garden? If thee has finished a | 
tea? eg 

“Take my arm,” said the young man @ 
they passed the door of the court. “ What wa) 
thee saying about Daisy’s mother?” 

“Only that she was charming too.” 

“It’s hard to believe. I would never hav 
thought that a woman who spent her time ti 
committees could deserve the word. Still 
Daisy, I suppose, does even less allurin, 
jobs.” 

“Exactly what are her jobs?”’ 

“Espionage and sabotage are what he) 
outfit is for. I don’t know, of course, vel \ 
much about her doings. Ostensibly she sit 
in an office and deals with papers.’ 

“Did she ever tell thee about the time she! 
ran away to a dance at the Hotel de Peking!) 
Here is the marble chess table with its seats | 
Let us rest here, and look at that little arch) 
with rose walls making a splash of color ir 
the water.” | 

“Ts thee comfortable?”’ Stephen asked as 
Jane seated herself. ‘“‘While thee looks at 
the arch, I will pay attention to the story 
about Daisy’s running away.” 

“It was when Daisy was only seventeen,” 
Jane began. “She was a little witch, ol 
course, and we had a difficult time with the 

(Continued on Page 159) 
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needs oiling. Water-temperature Selector automatically mixes 
hot and cold water. No bolting. Porcelain top. tub. wash-basket; 
ALL THESE—PLUS 21 OTHER GREAT 
FEATURES. |-year written warranty on entire waslier. 





sh “IT smell my wash and I KNOW it’s clean 
—every piece so fresh and sweet.” 


G-E complete rinsing—a spray rinse to 
kill suds and then a deep rinse (activated) — 
removes loosened soil and hidden soap film, 
leaves clothes clean-looking, clean-smelling. 


Hand-done" perfection for your wash 


| with the new GE Actvator-Automatic! 


4, ““My new General Electric Activator- 
\utomatic spins clothes so thoroughly they 
actually feel fluffy-dry.” 

Spin-drying is most important. Unless 
rinse water is removed thoroughly, some dirt 
stays. The drier clothes are spun, the cleaner 
they are bound to be. 


AND ALL YOU DO 
/S SET A D/AL 


This washer is completely automatic; it washes. rinses, 
damp-dries your clothes, and shuts off—all by itself. 
But you can re-set the dial to shorten or repeat any cycle. 


And what a wonderful wash you'll take out of your new 
Activator-Automatic every time. How proud you'll be of 


the “hand-done” perfection of every piece! 


NOT THE OLD WAY... BUT THE NEW WAY! 





NEVER do clothes come out of CLOTHES are washed indi- 


this washer taneled, matted. vidually and many pieces 


sogey, dripping. come out dry enough to iron. 


See the marvelous, new Activator-Automatic at your 
General Electric dealer’s now. 

Let him show you its many clean-washing, worksaving 
features. And as you look this automatic washer over. re- 
member—there is one outstanding feature that you can’t see. 

That is famed General Electric dependability! 

Your nearest General Electric dealer is listed under “‘Wash- 
ing Machines” in your classified Telephone Directory. 


General Electric Company. Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Model AW5B4 Illus. Trim and specifications subject to change without notice. 


Finest washing, finest spin-drying with the General Electric Activator-Automatic Washer. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


For the 


smoothest sleep 


ee 
NR eel 


bi 


> 


of your life 





I. Sleep on a CONTOUR SHEET! It wont winkle 
cant pull out,.stays smooth all night bng 





2. When you get up your bed is half made! The 3. ...that cap the mattress...plus an all-aroundshapes 
secret is four mitered, sewn-in corners tuck-under that keeps the sheet wrinkleftree 





4, A Contour Sheet is easy to launder, wont shrink 5. Combed percale or muslin in standard double twin 
because its Sanforized* Ironing’s optional or crib sizes that adjust to mattress thickess 
At your favorite store, or write for folder and name of neares 


dealer to Pacific Mills, Dept. DD9, 1407 Broadway, New York N. Y. 


Rez. U. Pat. Off. 
to UT. d PAGIHIC she ec t BY PACIFIC MILLS ... WEAVERS OF FINE COTTONS, RAYONS, WOOLENS AN WORSTE 
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ntinued from Page 156) 
in the legations. There was a 
yng women of the proper age 
ed around the teen-agers. 
ened to get quite out of hand.”’ 
one d by missionary notions, I 
7 » »mmented Stephen. 

~ “One ening,” continued Jane, “Miriam 

came to n room distracted. Daisy was sup- 
» studying for college-entrance 
; ys next day. But she had slipped 
off, jeavir a note which I still remember: 
‘Ym seve een, and I’m going to have a 
"i ti 4 and there’s nothing you can do 


’t tell where she’d gone?”’ 
was easy to find out. She was at 


ing on a hotel dance floor in a 
teous indignation would simply 


think Miriam Fairchild was ever 
Fuleulo in her life,” said Jane. ‘‘I made 
her dresen the one evening thing she pos- 
sessed. Iwas a black chiffon. She wore her 
or -wn hair piled high to give that 















Barry Manners, who was First 
hen, and a friend of ours. He was 
ansed and came around at once to 

iam to the hotel. He told me after- 
she was the most stunning woman 
«m. Barry got a group of rather im- 
ant»eople at his table. Daisy went 
ingby, uneasy but very nonchalant, 


illa, who presently 
4 ove to leave. 
en s» and Barry just 


ined hisy’s party. Mir- 
jam puin arm around her 
ght, said it was time 

hme, and went... . 
sehe was charming. 
ed even Daisy herself. Daisy took 
ations next day,’’ concluded Jane. 
n I took her off to the hills until it 
: for her to sail for America. That 
st I’ve seen of her. Daisy is twenty- 
w but, thee sees, I think of her as 


oOo 
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ness. 


he arch they found it marked the 
mof a flight of steps which led to a 
erevel cut into the side of the cupping 
hills, ‘ne stood with face uplifted to the 
green illness above her. 
“Tie wants to go up there, doesn’t thee? 
enatd not allowed, according to Wilfreda 
aym, but since thee wishes it vs 
eien stooped, lifted her in his arms and 
with her to the top, where he set her 




















kind of thee,’”’ she thanked him. 

stood looking over the tops of the 
reeso the Water Mirror Pavilion, and 
he mfs of the Hall of Inviting the Pleas- 


“- 

“Mster Yuan was telling me —— And 
that :minds me’’— Jane looked question- 
inglyip at him—‘“‘Stephen, does thee have 
extra money just now? I mean, money 
thee ouldn’t get back again?” 
“hifortunately, I have.” 

ll, then, I should like some of it.” 

e, thee comes to the point very sen- 
sibly How much does thee want, and when 
doeshee want it?"’ 

“don’t know how much. Master Yuan 
hasn album which he must sell, and I 
thotht I would get thee to buy it. I know 
thedoesn’t need an album of Chinese land- 
Scay painting, but Master Yuan has to buy 
Fi a said Stephen. ‘‘Who is Master 
Jid thee notice the house across the pool 
frot thy Studio of Clear Sounds?” Jane 
aski. “Master Yuan lives there. He is an 
ol@tyle Chinese scholar, and—and—he’s 

‘g destitution, I’m afraid. I think, 

when, if thee can spare sixty dollars of 

“Tican money, that will buy food for 


One of the greatest victo- 
ries you can gain over any 
man is to beat him at polite- 
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months, and probably it will be more than 
Master Yuan expects for his album.” 

“Thee shall have sixty dollars as soon as 
I can get the C.N.C. equivalent.” 


“Are you there, Jane? May I come up?” 

Jack stood at the base of a minuscule 
mountain on the west side of the lake and 
peered at the outline of a small roof rising 
above the jungle growth of green things on 
the slope. He caught just a patch of blue 
which he took to be Jane’s Chinese robe. Her 
voice answered, and when he had climbed 
up, he came upon her sitting on the steps of 
the platform on which the shelter was 
erected. 


HE took the place opposite her on the 
steps. ““Miss Grayson told me where to find 
you. You get a chance to look outside the 
walls here, don’t you?” 

A sudden thunder arose somewhere to the 
north, and then, lifting over them, five 
winged shapes slanted up, catching sunlight 
which did not reach to the plain. They flew 
in formation with one in the lead. 

“Tt is our only reminder of the war in this 
garden,” said Jane. “That coming and 
going.” 

Jack was scowling at the step. “I’ve been 
grounded for a week. The medic let me come 
over here today instead of being around 
when they took off.” 

“But you are better?” 

“T’ll be perfectly all right when I’m flying 
again. Tell me about yourself. Has that aw- 
ful pain come back?” 

“Oh,” said Jane. “I’m glad you brought 
it up. Your life at the air base must be secret, 
of course. When you are 
going out on missions you 
won’t be able to tell me. 
When you come back you 
won't give me the details 
of the flight.” 

“No,”’ admitted Jack. 
“T won’t. Security is our 
headache.” 

Jane nodded. “I have my security problem 

oo. Only my doctor and my nurse—and 
you—know my situation. Please remember, 
if you meet other people here, that it is top-. 
secret.”’ 

OKs 

“And more than that,’’ went on Jane. 
“My routine—what happens in my days 
when you come and perhaps don’t see me— 
you must not ask about. More than you 
know now you need not know, and I ask 
you to leave it.” 

Jack was silent. “It’s a queer thing we’ve 
got between us,” he said finally. 

“There’s one detail I think you can tell 
me,” Jane remarked after a pause. “ Did you 
give a full account of last Saturday to your 
medical officer?”’ 

Jack began a slow grin. “Say, there was 
one mixed-up medic. I just said I met you 
and we talked a little bit, and now I wasn’t 
haywire; he could see it was so. He let it go 
at that. And he grounded me for a week.” 

““He’s let you come to see me. We'll put 
that down to his credit. What do you do 
when you're not in a war?”’ 

“T’m a mechanical engineer, and I had a 
good job in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, before Pearl 
Harbor.” 

“Is that your home?” 

“Yes; I’ve lived there since I was five, ex- 
cept for the years at the U. of Wisconsin.” 

“Do you get letters from home?” 

“My kid sister and I are the family,” Jack 
explained. ‘‘ Dad died when I was seven, and 
my mother ——”’ He stopped. 

“Don’t talk about anything you’d rather 
not,” said Jane quickly. 

“IT suppose I shouldn’t mind telling you, 
but I wouldn’t want the medics to get hold 
of it. She’s . . . not quite right. I had to put 
her in a place where they take care of mental 
cases. You see, she was lonely after my father 
died. Dad was the son of a Danish immi- 
grant. He got into lumber in Michigan and 
made pots of money. He brought dad up to 
have everything; and let him do what he 
wanted. I guess dad didn’t miss much. When 
he met my mother, they went clean crazy 
about each other at first sight, and granddad | 


—JOSH BILLINGS. 
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Notes from designers’ sketchbooks... 


New effect... 


on diagonal-front tunic 


graduated buttons 


. La Mode 8186. 


Gargantuan pocket. 
La Mode king-size button 8149. 


Scalloped front shows beautiful 
button parade. La Mode 8171. 


Button twosomes smarten 
the coat dress. La Mode 3478. 


I amous designers agree. 


uttons are the exclamation point of fashion! 


Your wardrobe can have that “couturier stamp.” Take your cue from 


. concentrate on ‘D- he 


Caffled 


FOR EVERY FASHION IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


BUTTONS 
Since 1877 


leading designers both here and abroad . 
world’s most beautiful buttons by La hiede: 
You'll find every shape, every shade, 

every price, at your favorite Button Department. 


Or write... we'll tell you where. 












Keo ST >> 
"Guaranteed by! *» 
Good Housekeeping 


cy 
Moras aoveaniseo WE 


B. Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 1372 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Also creators of nationally advertised Le Chic buttons, available at variety stores. 
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Add all the glamorous color 
you want, without making 
a permanent change. Noreen 
Super Color Rinse gives your 
hair such natural-looking color... 
color that rinses in like it belongs, 
and stays until shampooed out. 
There are 14 true-to-life shades, 
ranging from light gold to lustrous 
black, and lovely grays. Choose one, 
Then, when you want 


and “try it on.” 





a change, try another! Noreen is so 






easy to apply. It takes only 3 minutes 
with the Noreen Color Applicator (40¢). 
Try, too, Noreen’s wonderful Super 









Good Housekeeping 


an wt 
CLAS apvenristo WS 


Satin Creme Shampoo. It’s freer-rinsing! (50¢) 


Vel éeEty 


SUPER COLOR RINSE Fi vs 


15¢-30¢ and 60¢ sizes. Also applied in Beauty Salons Ce 


Until the Applicator and Shampoo are ayailable in every store, 
you may order from NOREEN DISTRIBUTORS, 450 LINCOLN ST., DENVER 







ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN CANADA 





let him marry and just play around. Grand- 
dad died all of a sudden, and dad found out 
there wasn’t as much money as he supposed. 
Before dad got far omearning any cash him- 
self, he got pneumonia . . . and died, There 
was enough so we could get along and be 
educated. Mother was always hiding away 
from people after dad died. But she didn’t 
begin to be queer until I was in high school. 
Even now she isn’t the dangerous kind. 
She’s only so withdrawn . . . gone away into 
a dream ——”’ His voice trailed into silence. 

“So it’s your sister who keeps in touch 
with you.” 

“There isn’t very much touch. I wish you 
could understand what my mother is like. 
Even now she’s one of the loveliest persons 
to look at. I’ve never seen a girl so—so ex- 
quisite.”’ He looked up, caught Jane’s eyes 
and smiled. ‘‘There’ve been girls, of course. 
Seems sometimes like they won’t let a fellow 
alone. I get some letters. But I’m a poor cor- 
respondent.” 

Jane sat with folded hands, and eyes on 
the horizon. It was some moments before 
her companion spoke again. 

“T guess I want too much,” he told her. 
“When I was a kid, my mother talked to 
me about herself and dad. It was queer to 
talk like that to a child, but she hadn’t any- 
body else. I’ve never seen anything like 
what she had—or what she gave—coming 
my way. Now it’s on the cards I never will.”’ 

Jane stirred. ““You can’t tell,’’ she said. 
“Your future is not in your hands.”’ 


He did not seem to hear her. He was fol- 
lowing his own thought. “I think Ill be com- 
ing to draw in this garden of yours while I’m 
grounded.” : 

“You didn’t mention that you draw.” 

“My mother liked me to fool with paints 
and crayons when I was a kid. I studied a 
little at the U. Never had time afterward to 
do much with it.”’ Jack was shy, but the cloud 
was gone from him. 

“The garden provides plenty of subjects 
for sketching,”’ Jane said. 


From Stephen Purcell to Daisy Fairchild: 


I’m still in Jane’s garden. She told me quite 
frankly that she hasn’t been well for some time, 
but she prefers not to be asked about it. It 
seems that one factor in Jane’s trouble is mal- 
nutrition. I’ve been waiting for the next con- 
signments for my truck, and have taken con- 
siderable satisfaction in negotiating an arrange- 
ment to add milk and eggs to Jane’s diet. We 
made out a little budget like this: 


2 goats CNC 15,000 
12 hens (and rooster) 2,400 
2 milk pails 1,000 
milk cloths, whatever they are 500 
1 goatherd for 1 year (he comes 
cheaper than the goats) 12,000 
1 milking uniform 1,000 
1 padded quilt (for repose of 
goatherd) 1,300 
Miscellaneous 10,000 
Feed for goats at figure 
unknown xX 
Total CNC 43,200 plus X 


With a rate of 750 CNC to one American 
dollar, you can see that my investment is not 
very heavy. 

I haven’t told you much about this place 


| where I’m wanting you to come and visit Jane 


the next time I’m able to visit her too. Since 
you were born in China, I suppose you have a 
general idea of what my present surroundings 
are like. Jane is writing to you, bless her heart! 


Barry Manners to Jane Breasted: 


What extraordinary good fortune to be the 
tenant of the San Yu Chai, which I am de- 
termined, of course, to see for myself. I am told 
I rate transportation whenever my duties take 
me out of Chungking, and I am earnestly trying 
to find some reason for going to Huai Yuen. If 
such an opportunity presents itself, I shall be 
dropping in upon you without further notice. 

This supremely distasteful Chungking! You 
have been here; I need not go into details about 
this wartime capital—a nightmare of the 
shabby and the sordid. 

But I am sure the subject which is of greatest 
interest to us both is Daisy Fairchild—grown 
from the child we knew in Peking to a most 
fascinating woman. I do not care for social func- 
tions, but I cannot avoid a certain number of 
them, and wherever I go I meet Miriam’s 
daughter. She has a vitality, a brilliance which 
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Does Dry Skin 
make you afraid 
to get closer? 





Do you find yourself drawing back 
so that people won’t look at your - 
skin too closely? 

It’s very bad for your self assur- i 
ance, but it doesn’t have to hap- fF 
pen! For often it’s just a dry skin 

_ that causes complexions to look 
withered and weary. 

For such skins, there’s Woodbury 
Dry Skin Cream with a new © 





wonder-working ingredient called 
Penaten! A glorious new miracle, 





Penaten’s special magic is that it |» 





penetrates deeper into the impor- 
tant corneum layers of the skin— 
carries the rich benefits of lanolin 
and 4 other special skin softeners 
deeper than ever before! 

Try Woodbury Dry Skin Cream! 
See little dry skin lines and rough- 
ness seem to melt away. The first 
application shows results—a 





smoother, younger-looking skin— 





the whole jar produces wonders! 
25¢ to 97¢ (plus tax). 


WOODBURY 
DRY SKIN CREAM 


penetrates deeper 
because of Penaten 
WENA 


. NYLONS tha 
4H wowr RUM! 


Make extra money showing 
taking orders for amazing nylon 
guaranteed RUN-PROOFI Mar 
times more wear per pair. Sp 
time money, without experience. G 
personal hosiery too! Sample stocki 

FREE! AMERICAN HOSIERY MIL 

Dept. X-15S6, indianapolis 7, In’ 
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+. ) Get your Christmas shopping money this e 

= way. Show Friendship } Chris bake Cardsi 

@ ‘2 spare time. Gorgeous 21-card $1 Assortments sell ¢ 
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Imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 for $1.2. Gift W. 
$1 Imprinted Stationery, many others. No experience 
needed. Imprint samples FREE, Assort- 
ments on approval. Send for them today! tats 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. ute 
673 ADAMS STREET, ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


AMAZING CREAM REMOVE 
ay UNSIGHTLY HAII 
Mg QUICKLY, SAFELI 


Acts Below “Razor Line’ 
Without Cutting or 
Scraping Legs 


The modern way to remov 
ugly hair from your legs is wit! 
Neet® Cream Hair Remover. 1 
works deeper than a razor, be 
low the surface of the skir 
Safer too from razor cuts an 
scratches. Neet leaves tende 
skin soft and smooth, free fro: 

razor stubble. Just apply Nee 
like any cream, then rinse 0! 
and hair disappears like magi 

























4s \thralling. I meet her with the most im- 
ya 1t personages, sometimes American, some- 
tins British, but more often than not Chinese. 
3; Mandarin is excellent.) 
'\. has not confided in me sufficiently to 
‘hiv much light upon what she is doing—in 
fac'in her branch of the service one can be 
ye sure that the appearance is not the reality. 
s in the office of the OSS chief, Major 
+) :. Whatever it is she does, she is finding the 
\\bsorbing and exciting. 
t I am too inquisitive about this young 
wo-an. I wonder about her constantly. Ah, 
_ I am ruminating like an old man whose 
4: for living has turned into a taste for gossip. 
:y tells me you have not been well, but are 
«© recovering. I trust you have had only tem- 
cy inconvenience. 


( 
" 





Vang Wei-Chou to Jane Breasted: 


2ar Teacher Jane: Miss Grayson has sent 
snaccount of you, some of which is very en- 
« aging. Be careful, I beg of you, so that the 
,| report will be all good. 

he occasion for writing you is to forward 
enclosed. It is curious that you mentioned 
old friend just as I was leaving you, because 
} ough I had known nothing about her for 
ys, I began to get 
Fags as soon as I 
+ hed Chungking. 
have not seen her, 
4 do not know the 
¢ ails of her situation. 
Tiderstand, however, 
tt it is imperative 
f her to leave. I dread 
4, anxiety for you, 
} I know that if I do 
7. send you her letter, 
yi will be very dis- 
yased with me. If you 
jte to me enclosing 
qur answer, I can 
" Ke sure she receives 


Hhoaling 


gone 





















; take 
You are never far 
m my thoughts. 
Your student, 
WEI-CHou heart 


The enclosure: capture, 
You and I have a 
ng and queer friend- 
ip. It is a firm one, I 
plieve. Always our 
eas are different, but 
ays our friendship 
mains. Perhaps you 
<e to know what has 
lappened me? I always 
fork and work. Some- 
Imes it is very danger- 
us, but I never mind it. I never wanted to 
arry. Marriage is prison to me. But I do not 
scape love. I have suffered and been fighting 
r the people, but now life plays me a trick. 
That man urged me to marry, but I refused 
‘gain and again. Then I knew a child would 
ome to the world. How can I care a baby? But 
e wanted that child. And I thought at least 
.e should have a descendant if he wants, 
hough I do not see how he can care it either. 
_ Now he is died. He was outside a bomb shelter 
vhen a raid came. I am going to give birth, and 
am alone, and have no place to go. My Teacher, 
‘an you help me? Do not be angry at my foolish 
etter. 


part, 


together. 


Sylvester Fuchs, medical officer of the air 
yase, was finishing his conference with 
loyd Osborne, of Intelligence, and with the 
ommanding officer, Col. Harley Smith. The 
ase of Capt. John Fernald and the relations 
yf air-base personnel with the Quaker mis- 
ionary in the Wang Family Garden was 
yeing debated. 


‘ 

Waen we first came here,’’ said Osborne, 
“we checked that place. The only people in 
t were an old Chinese who is some sort of 
riend of the owner, and four servants. The 
ywner is a doctor with the National Army. 
Phe old Chinese never comes out, nobody 
goes to see him. The servants are the care- 
aker and his wife and the two coolies. They 
gO to the nearest village to buy food, and 
ce in a while they go to Huai Yuen.” 

“Any suspicion of a radio on the prem- 
ses?’’ Smith wanted to know. 

“There’s no radio,’’ said Osborne, looking 
at his notes. “‘Three weeks ago this Quaker 
missionaty moved in. An Englishwoman, 
Miss Wilfreda Grayson, a member of the 
Church Mission, is with her. Doctor Hart- 
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By Georgie Starbuck Galbraith 
This floating moment after you’ve 

Is a white feather on a dark lake. 
Leda, deserted by the swan, 


Stooped to the water’s edge to 


Just such a token of strange rapture; 
Laid the cool softness to her 


Still burning from the omnipotent 
Proof of her god. So, when we 
You leave on the gloom this 


luminous feather 
Of time as witness we were 
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shorn, of the Huai Yuen Medical Center, 
visits the Quaker professionally.” 

“Anybody else?”’ 

“A driver from the Friends’ Service Sec- 
tion has turned up. Then some Chinese. 
They’re mostly former students of the mis- 
sionary.”’ 

“Check up on ’em.”’ The colonel turned to 
Fuchs. “You say Fernald has been O.K. 
since that one break of his?”’ 

NAS, Ghose 


And you've been approving of his visits 
to that Quaker woman? What’s her name?” 

“Jane Breasted, sir.” 

“No Quaker would support the war. Get 
a line on her, Osborne . . . especially about 
the Chinese she sees.”’ 

BaYi@S eGlinus 

The conference was over, and as the two 
subordinates walked away, Fuchs made a 
suggestion. 

“Want to take meon your staff, Osborne?”’ 

““What’s the idea?”’ 

“How about letting me report on the 
Quaker? I’m interested in her for my own 
reasons. I can get an 
idea of the medical 
angle while checking 


on your security 
points.”’ 
fy, ac h d,” id 
- Mevient Oona Wk Leu 


“You seem to have 
come out of your tail 
spin very well, Fer- 
nald,’’ Fuchs told 
Jack later in the day. 
““Miss Breasted must 
be an interesting per- 
son.” 

The pilot did not 
reply. 

“T wonder,’’ Fuchs 
went on, “ifyouwould 
take me along when 
you get your next pass 
to go over?” 

“This isn’t just a 
request, I know,” the 
pilot answered. ‘‘ You 
can come, of course. 
Only you may be 
wasting your time. 
We're not certain to 
see Miss Breasted.” 

, “Why not?” 
“She rests a lot.” 

Two afternoons later, Shang Shih opened 
the gate to admit Benny Li, who was by this 
time a familiar figure. The shih mu, the 
gateman explained, was resting. There were 
two American flying officers also waiting to 
see her. 

Benny stopped, reflecting rapidly. He 
might be walking straight into trouble. On 
the other hand, Shang Shih might wonder 
why he turned back upon hearing of the 
presence of the Americans. The boldest 
course would be the safest, as usual. 

He followed Shang Shih along the path; 
and when he came out on the strand of the 
lake, he saw an easel set up beside a pavilion. 
A uniformed figure minus its coat was work- 
ing away with brushes and canvas, while a 
companion lounged on the low steps, smok- 
ing a Cigarette. 

Shang Shih turned back to the gate, and 
Benny advanced with casual deliberation. 

“T hope I’m not interrupting,’ said 
Benny. 

Jack looked relieved. ““Thank God you 
speak English. I was afraid we’d have to try 
and dig up our two words of Chinese and 
then fall back on sign language.” 

“Not necessary,’” said Benny. “As a 
matter of fact, I’m partly Scotch, and I was 
educated in an American school.” 

“T suppose you know Miss Breasted,” 
said Fuchs. 

“Oh, yes. I was her student at the school I 
mentioned. My name is Li.”’ 

Neither American responded to this self- 
introduction and Jack went on with his 
sketch. Presently Shang Shih returned with 
a basket of small tea bowls which he ar- 
ranged on the table in the pavilion. The shth 
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RECIPE: 
DOUBLE-QUICK S 


Yield: about 5 six-ounce glasses 
4 tablespoons (V2 box) Sure-Jell 
powdered fruit pectin. 
(Mix contents of package — 
thoroughly before measuring.) 


n package. Measure sugar and 
water, and Sure-Jell in a large 


TRAWBERRY JAM 








2 (12-ounce) boxes Birds Eye 
Sliced Strawberries 

2\2 cups sugar 

V3 cup water 


Thaw strawberries as directed 0 

















set aside. Combine strawberries, ! Wee 
% se oe Place over high heat and stir until oie oe 
E ete boil. Add sugar at once. Bring to a fu ee 
sae I ~ tering constantly. Remove p 
i 2, S y constantly. 
é ‘| hard 1 minute, surring ¢ an 
e ey, ee by turns for 5 minutes to cool slightly, so 
Pea ae: i asses. Paraffin at once. A 
4 *t float. Ladle quickly into glasses. Paraffin ) 
: is | nces Barton, | 
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Frozen Strawberries and Sure-Jell 
make wonderful Strawberry Jam 
in only 15 minutes! 





her’ Use frozen fruits or juices, 
i ce bottled juices—they’re 
oe Sera all prepared! Then Sure-Jell 
#6 and the short-boil method 
work the miracle! Mix the ingredients, heat, 
and boil one minute. And you have homemade 


jam or jelly in /5 minutes—start to finish! 


Sure-Jell saves you money 
A three ways: The ingredients 
~~ _cost less than jam or jelly 
op you buy! You get 50% more 


jars than with the long-boil method! And— 
with Sure-Jell recipes you get surer results! 





Sure-Jell won’t let the rich 
| flavor of your fruit boil away. 
It’s the natural fruit pectin pro- 
| duct that helps ail fruits to jell just right! 
(Fresh fruits, too! Look for the recipes for 
| fruits and berries in every Sure-Jell package.) 
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mu, he explained, was coming to join them 
for tea. 

Benny was somewhat uncomfortable and 
grasped at an opportunity to escape, after 
translating what Shang Shih had said. “I 
will go and meet her,’’ he said. He rose and 
walked away. A bend of the shore soon 
screened him from the Americans and he 
went toward the bridge which Jane must 
cross. On his way, the mouth of the grotto 
yawned invitingly. Benny turned toward the 
coolness of the underground chamber. 

Ive never been in there, he reflected. I can 
hear Jane as she passes along. 

Benny plunged into the tunnel, cunningly 
supplied with faint light, and the coolness of 
the earth rose pleasantly around his heated 
body. There were niches contrived for seats; 
and in one place Benny found a recess so 
deep that one could lie down at full length. 
The back of this recess was not faced with 
rock. It was simply a thin coating of plaster 
that kept the earth from crumbling into the 
cave, and Benny found himself staring at it 
with open mouth. 

We've got to move, he was thinking. Of 
course they could work out the location after 
one or two broadcasts—but couldn’t everything 
be hidden behind there and a facing of rock put 
in? And the aerial—the rocks and the trees 
growing on top of the grotto mound—they'd 
have a hunt. They'd never get it first time try- 
ing... . Id better not be seen coming out. But 
this ts an idea. 

He heard Jane speaking to Wilfreda on the 
lakeside path, and realized that he had 
missed her. He waited until she was out of 
sight, then circled the lake in the opposite 
direction. She was pouring tea when he re- 
turned to the pavilion, and she introduced 
him to the others. When she inquired how he 
had missed her, he had his excuse ready. 

“T took a walk around the lake,” he said, 
“to make an inspection of that little island. 
I got interested in examining it—or rather, 
Teacher Jane, I knew you'd be interested in 
what I could find out. The bushes and the 
trees have grown over the edges, but it’s got 
a very unusual shape. I finally made out 
what it’s supposed to be.”’ 

Jane was all attention. ““What?”’ 

“Tt’s a bat. It lies with wings outstretched 
and the head is just suggested by two rocks 
laid together here on the south side.” 


Jane followed Benny’s pointing finger. 
““Of course,”’ she said. ‘“‘Master Yuan says the 
name of the lake is the Happy Sea. Now the 
bat is fu, and happiness is fw, so here is the 
bat flying happiness into the garden—a 
fantastic pun. Garden landscapes are full of 
fantasy, but I’ve never before come across a 
bat island.” 

“Do you mean that the water basin is en- 
tirely artificial and the island was blueprinted 
as a bat to start with?” inquired Fuchs. 

“Oh, yes. The whole garden was made by 
coolies with wicker baskets, just as they are 
making your air base now. And some Chinese 
scholar thought out the plan for their work, 
but the original plan couldn’t have included 
what we see today. The Wang family has 
been here for generations and each master 
has added something according to his own 
interests and tastes.”’ 

Shang Ma came up the steps and began to 
collect the tea bowls. Wilfreda handed her the 
teapot to put first into her basket and added 
an observation. 

“Tt’s not entirely the masters,” she said. 
“TI came across a new thing which I hadn’t 
ever seen before, on my walk this morning. 
It is Shang Shih’s contribution.” 

“What did you find?’’ asked Jack. 

“Do you see that rise of hills? It screens 
off the southeast corner of the walled area. 
I’ve been in the other three corners. One is 
Shang Ma’s,” and as she pronounced the 
name the woman’s eyes were upon her. “‘I’d 
never been in the fourth, so I strolled over. I 
found the gateman in the act of burning in- 
cense before a miniature temple. It is not 
more than three feet high, but every detail is 
perfect. The man told me he had built it 
when his wife began to have her hysterical 
seizures. It’s a fox-fairy temple.” 

Wilfreda had been careful to use only 
English, but Benny struck in with the 


a 


Chinese equivalent: “Oh, a Hu Hsie: 
They’re nonsense, but very com 
course.” 
“Look at the woman!” said Jack sul e 
Shang Ma had her basket ready 
away, but she had not yet lifted it. 
beside it, shivering. As the others t 
her, she cried out, an unnatural anin) ¢ 
Fuchs sprang-to his feet, and Wilfredal; + 
other side of the table, started ardyd 
but Jane was before her. She took the 4: 
firmly by both arms, which were bedy 
to twitch as the hands curled up with} 
bent like paws, and spoke to her ina lb 
sistent tone: a 
“Shang Ma! Shang Ma! Look ath 
The woman crooked her neck; an €ypes. 
sion of stealthy cunning spread over hfe 
as she said in a high, whining tone, “Myam. 
is not Shang. My name is Fox.” 
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Benny, perfectly ashen, took precitaje © 
steps backward, and Fuchs, after a glaleg 
him, became aware of a new and compiely 

unscientific sensation. Jack was stare jp ~ 
amazement, but he was not affected agen 


Benny and Fuchs. Jane spoke again (jhe 
half-grinning lips and the squinting ey 

“Since your name is Fox, go away tc . 
temple behind the hills, and let Sha 
come back.” 

The cunning of the face intensified. ‘ 
should I go toa small temple, when in Hip ) 
I have a great one with many rooms an 
treasure?” 

“All the better,” said Jane. ‘‘Go far Way ) 
to Hunan, and don’t ever come back.’ | 

The woman shook from head to foot. ine - 
nodded to Wilfreda, and the two stood 
porting the shuddering figure. The 
closed. There was a deep sigh, and the { 
bling ceased; a moment later the hand 
flexed and dropped to the sides. 

“Finished,” said Jane gently. The 
spoke to Shang Shih, who had come to § 
immobile with the others. “I think she 
walk now. Lead her to her bed. Do not < 
her to get up for an hour or two. Sle 
slowly, Shang Ma. You feel tired and r 
rest.” j 

The gateman received his wife from 
and Wilfreda, who helped her down 
steps. Then she turned obediently and 
lowed him until both were out of sight. 

Benny came forward hastily. “‘T’ll ha’ 
be going now, Teacher Jane. Thanks fo 
tea.” 

“You'll be coming again before lon 
Jane suggested, but Benny made a prec 
tate retreat without responding. She 
lowed him with a look of surprise, as F 
addressed her. 

“You handled that woman in a ve 
markable manner, if you’ll pardon a do 
for saying so. May I ask what it was yous 
to her?” 

“Oh, I just told her to come out of it,’’¢ 
Jane. ‘Using Chinese expressions, of co 

Wilfreda intervened. “You will both 
give me for pointing out that this has b 
very tiring. And perhaps you will exc 
Miss Breasted now?” 

Fuchs was loath to give up at this ju 
ture, “I wish I understood your technic 
with hysteria.” 

Jane was guilty of an impatient look. “] 
not medically trained, Doctor Fuchs. 
haven’t any idea of techniques. Of course 
have seen hysterical schoolgirls and hyste 
cal village women, and have dealt with the 
from time to time. It’s just common sen 
But you must know so much more than I 
that I—I’m afraid you must be laughing 
me. And—and—good-by now.” 
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“Daisy will be arriving very soon,” sz 
Jane. ‘Is everything here ready?” 

The Porch of the Fan stood to the we 
somewhat higher than the other gard 
buildings. 

“T wonder,” Jane went on thoughtful! 
“if Daisy won’t think this is too lonel 
place to sleep? We could have her in 0 
court, you know.” 

“No,” Wilfred disagreed. ‘“We couldn 
I’m not going to have your peace and qui 
destroyed. She will come to us to eat. She h 
no idea how ill you have been?” 



















‘ no,” was the hasty reply. “And, 
IL very much hope she needn’t know. 
''s nothing about me now to—to make 
i quisitive, is there a - 
. faced about, inviting scrutiny. Wil- 
looked her over carefully. 
ou are so much better,” she admitted, 
_Ican hardly believe my eyes. Still, you 
© exactly hearty, you know. Tell me 
more about Daisy.”’ They had reached 
“Vater Mirror and Wilfreda sat on the 
~ st« and drew Jane down beside her. “‘I 
“gqy-t Daisy has rebelled completely against 
th nissionary world in which she was 
sht up.” 
arry Manners says that she could not 
pected to do anything else.” 
Sut she’s still fond of you?”’ 
cunt Jane!” 
ilfreda saw a fluffy-haired girl in uni- 
running along the path, calling as she 
» In another moment Jane appeared 
“oc oletely mixed up with the shining brown 
of e flying hair and the dingy brown of the 
<i clothes of the new arrival. 
* \unt Jane,” said Daisy, holding Jane at 
ai slength, “you're too thin. What do you 
‘win by it?” 
~ |iverybody in West China gets thin,” 
s Jane. ‘Just look at Wilfreda Grayson, 
“h», who is staying with me.” 
‘(’m looking,” said Daisy, shaking hands. 
* “ope you don’t mind, Miss Grayson, if 
Iiy that I think neither you nor Aunt 
Je should be encouraged in thinness. 
e’s the coolie with my bag.” 
Not a young officer 
‘fin the air base? Dear 
Daisy, you aren’t los- 
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There were only two 
brought me over in 
eep. I sent them off, 
course. Where do I go?” 
ane rose from the step. 
ippose you show her, 
Ida. I’ll be waiting for you in the chai, 
lisy. It is nearly time for lunch.” 
ane turned away and took the path to- 
‘rd her own quarters. Her young guest 
<od looking after her. Then she glanced at 
‘ Ifreda. 
“She’s been sick, hasn’t she?’’ 
Yes. She still needs a good deal of rest. 
'e go this way.” 
\Daisy fell into step beside her and Lao 
brought up the rear. “‘It’s a fine old gar- 
n, isn’t it?’’ Daisy offered politely. 
“I suppose you have seen finer, in the 
irth?”’ 
“The great Chien Lung gardens are all 
found Peking. I’ve seen them, but I’ve never 
red in one. Is this where I’m to be? What a 
‘eam!’ 


v1 ILFREDA paused outside the door, and 
laisy, remarking that she would have a 
lash and be only a moment, left her without 
remony. Wilfreda settled on the steps with 
or chin in her hands. She was aware that she 
t only disliked the fact of Daisy’s arrival, 
t was guilty of considerable antagonism to 
1€ young woman herself. 
Daisy came out the door. “‘Can I have an 
y-morning plunge? Stephen says he does. 
e’s described his house—the one where he 
ops when he’s here. Where is it?’ 
“It’s not far from your Fan Hsuan,” said 
jilfreda, quickening her pace. ‘“‘Do you ex- 
t him soon?”’ 
_“T’ve come to spend two days’ leave with 
im,” said Daisy, “‘so I suppose he’ll be turn- 
€ up. But he wasn’t at the base to meet 
e. We're going into Huai Yuen for dinner 
night.”” 
They were at the door of the chai, and Wil- 
eda hurried on to the kitchen for the food 
yhich Shang Ma had prepared. The menu 
fas vastly improved. There were a small 
yooden bucket of rice, a plate of green 
vegetable cooked with scraps of pork and 
‘€g, and a covered bowl of cucumber soup. 
When she returned to the room where Jane 
lad set the table she found Daisy talking 
agerly. 

“loften think,” said Daisy when they were 
eated, “what a lot of bother we’d save if we 
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There is no greater dis- 
loyalty to the great pio- 
neers of human progress than 


to refuse to budge an inch 
from where they stood. 
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only served food as the Chinese do. And why 
not? You can be as delicate about your eat- 
ing, and as sanitary, when you use chopsticks 
instead of quantities of silver things which 
need cleaning and are such a temptation to 
burglars. And then think of the dishwashing 
you’d save, when each person needs only one 
bowl and one tiny plate. And no table linen 
either; and hot cloths at the end of each meal 
are much the most pleasant sort of napkins.”’ 

“But how,” said Jane, ‘“‘would you serve a 
nice juicy beefsteak with only a pair of chop- 
sticks and a tiny plate?” 

“Beefsteak,”’ returned Daisy, ‘“‘would not 
be served. Beef would be served, of course, 
but it would be cut into small bits in the 
kitchen.” 

“Then I’m afraid you’d be too elegant for 
the American man,”’ Jane pointed out. 

As soon as she could, Wilfreda gathered up 
the empty plates and bowls, thinking only of 
leaving the two others free to talk of their 
intimate interests. 


As she came back from the kitchen, she 
met Stephen. He gave her a preoccupied nod 
and disappeared into the court. She lingered 
until she saw the two young people departing 
through the gates. 

Jane was putting on her loose dark robe 
when the nurse went into her room. She drew 
the cot out, and after Jane had stretched her- 
self upon it, with a practiced hand tucked the 
net under the thin pad which served as a 
mattress. 

“Poor Stephen,”’ said Jane. 

“Why poor Stephen? 
He was beaming a moment 
ago.” 

“He will have less time 
than he expected with her. 
There will be this after- 
noon in the garden, and 
tonight he takes her into 
Huai Yuen for dinner. But 
before noon tomorrow he 
must leave on his next 
trip to Chungking, so he loses his second 
afternoon and evening.” 

“Why doesn’t Daisy go back to Chung- 
king in his truck?” 

“She hasn’t time, of course. She will fly 
back in forty-five minutes. The truck will be 
on the road three days. Stephen can take my 
reply to Wilson’s last letter and to the note 
he enclosed. It will be safer to have it go by 
hand.” 

“What are you going to say?” 

“That depends on you. Since Willow is go- 
ing ‘to add,’ as the Chinese say, and since I’m 
a broken reed, the question is are you pre- 
pared to superintend the addition? I know I 
ought not to ask you—and yet I do.” 

Wilfreda looked amused. “‘And I ought to 
forbid you to bring a political fugitive into 
the garden—and yet I don’t,”’ she answered. 
“Of course I'll look after her—if you are de- 
termined to have her come.” 

“I’m so grateful,’ said Jane. “I think 
that the one thing I need most now is a 
baby.” 


—DEAN INGE, 


Shang Shih opened the gate to Li Pei-Ni, 
and informed him that the shih mu was 
expecting him in the Water Mirror. Benny, 
nodding, strolled off without waiting for the 
old man to announce him. 

Summer had begun in the garden, and the 
early freshness of the morning was already 


z : | 
over. The intense heat which brooded over 


the plain was lessened by the garden waters 
and trees, but in the short walk from the gate 
to the Water Mirror, Benny found himself 
perspiring. The sunlight had penetrated the 
shelter of the pavilion, and he saw that Jane 
had retreated into the shadiest corner and 
sat cooling herself with a large paper fan. 

“I’m here to say good-by, Teacher Jane,”’ 
he said as he took his place beside her. 

“Oh? Is your paper recalling you?” Jane 
asked. 

Benny assumed an attitude of dejection. 
The fact was that he had established a private 
means of entering the garden, and had in- 
stalled a radio and its necessary equipment in 
the grotto, with the purpose of “ going under- 
ground” and in the future making visits to 
the premises only at night. It had all been 
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SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 










HERE IS ONE OF SEVENTY RECIPES . 
TRY THE WORLD'S EASIEST FRESH 
LEMON PIE. SAVES 20 MINUTES/ 









Filling Needs No Cooking 
Made With Fresh Lemons Easy As a Mix! 


1 8-inch baked pastry shell V2 cup lemon juice 
113 cups (15-0z. can) Borden’s Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind (or 14 teaspoon lemon extract) 2 eggs, separated 


V4 teaspoon cream of tartar, if desired 4 tablespoons sugar 


2. Pour filling into cooled pie shell. 


TO MAKE MERINGUE 


1. Add cream of tartar to egg whites; 
beat until almost stiff enough to hold 
a peak. Add sugar gradually, beat- 
ing until stiff and glossy, but not 
dry. Pile lightly on pie filling. 

2. Bake in slow oven (325° F.) until 


lightly browned (about 15 minutes) . 


1. Blend Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk, lemon juice, lemon 
rind (or lemon extract) and egg yolks. 
Stir until mixture thickens. 

No cooking! No tedious blending! 
No sugar to add. Yet all the true, 
tangy delight of real lemon flavor. 
No wonder 10 million 
fresh lemon pies were made last year 
with Borden’s Eagle Brand Sweet- 


homemade 















ened Condensed Milk. Cool. 
man Tn > (This recipe checked in Good Housekeeping kitchen) 
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70 MAGIC RECIPES” 


70 exciting recipes for delicious pies, pud- 
dings, candies, cookies, ice creams, frost- 
ings made like magic with Hagle Brand. 





Borden’s Dept. LH-91, Box 175 
New York 46, New York 


Please send me, free, your ‘‘Book of 70 Magic Recipes.”’ 
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Most make-ups shout: Made-up!— 
Magic ‘Touch whispers: Natural heauty 






Replace that heavy 


‘made-up”’ look with natural- 
looking loveliness by using 
Magic Touch. 


No puff, no sponge. 


a tinted cream 
make-up so sheer your skin glows 


Magic Touch is NEW... 


through! yet it hides each tiny 
blemish while it smooths and softens 
and adds glorious color.... Apply with 
fingertips (with or without powder)— 
so quick, so easy, so naturally lovely! 





43¢ and 1.00—6 magic shades 
. a CAMPANA product 
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ridiculously simple. He had never in all his 
experience found a place where suspicion was 
completely absent. 

“My assignment is finished,” 
answer to Jane. 

“And so you go back to Chungking?” 

“On the postal truck tomorrow.” He 
would in fact begin that journey in order to 
make an unnoticed return. 

“And what will your paper want you for 
next?” 

“Nothing. I told you I wasn’t on their 
regular staff. I’m out of a job.” 

Jane looked at his good clothes and his 
startling jade ring. ‘‘Then I hope you have a 
little money put away to carry you until you 
get another.” 

Benny shrugged. 


he said in 


“T wouldn’t want you to 
worry about me.” Then he added after a 
moment’s pause, “If you could give me an 
introduction to somebody in the American 
services in Chungking, I’d make a fairly 
useful secretary.”’ 

Jane looked thoughtful. Getting jobs for 
useful Chinese had been a function of hers 
ever since she had arrived in China. Benny 
continued his dejected attitude. 

“T don’t suppose that wonderful-looking 
Miss Fairchild would need a handy man, 
would she?”’ he suggested. 

“Daisy? Where have you run into her?” 


‘f Ou, I saw her as she arrived at the res- 
taurant with Purcell last night,” said Benny. 
““She’s quite famous.” 

“Benny, I don’t entirely like the way you 
say ‘quite famous.’ What, exactly, do you 
mean?” 

“Tt’s only that she’s with the American 
OSS and has done a lot of exciting things. 
She’s known for her wits and her courage— 
that’s what I meant. But you might ask her 
if there’s any vacancy in her office, mightn’t 
you?” 

“TI doubt if she’s the person to ask,”’ said 
Jane. “‘I think her superior, Major Trent, 
does all that sort of thing.” 

This was really too easy. If Jane could be 
induced to send him to her cousin, Benny’s 
superiors would be mightily pleased. He 
scarcely dared to breathe. 

“T might write a note to Robert Trent,” 
said Jane. “‘He’s a distant cousin of mine.”’ 

“Td certainly appreciate it,” said Benny. 

Jane suddenly stood up. “If I write a note 
for you, you should do something for me. 
Let’s get out of this heat, and go into the 
grotto. It will be cooler there, and there’s 
something I want to investigate.” 

Benny’s face and manner betrayed noth- 
ing as he walked beside her, but he was furi- 
ously wondering if Jane was suspecting 
something’ and wanting to uncover his 
treachery. 

They came to the mouth of the grotto. 
Jane turned, went down the tunnel which 
opened into the central chamber and came 
toa halt before the north wall of the cave, 
where, shoulder high, two wooden leaves 
were shut together and secured by a wooden 
bar. 

“Would you mind lifting that bar away for 
me?” she asked. “It’s too heavy for me to 
manage.” 

Could she possibly know that he had been 
opening those doors two nights ago? Benny 
fumbled at the bar, and took it away. Jane 
herself opened the wooden leaves which 
pivoted in stone sockets. 

Light from the mouth of the cave showed 
clearly the life-sized figure carved in white 
stone, which sat on its lotus pedestal looking 
serenely down at them. The garment flowed 
in lines of the utmost beauty; the face was so 
dimly touched by the light that its features 
were hardly visible, but it was scarcely 
needed to convey more than was given in the 
attitude of the lifted hands. 

“Kuan Yin, Goddess of Mercy, listening 
to the earth cries,” said Jane. 

(That was all she wanted—all she knew. 
The secret of the other sounds to which Kuan 
Yin was soon to listen was still safe.) 

“Tt is cooler in here,’’ said Benny, clearing 
his throat. 

Jane said, ‘““You don’t ask me why this 
lovely thing is sealed up in a grotto—you 
haven’t a guess of your own?” 
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, not unusual to set up shrines in “T have an errand in the hall called All i 2 
ss,” said Benny indifferently. “West Past Wishes Come True. When you visit me \\) h | nt P bl |) \ H * 
3 full of caves bith: figures in’em. But again, you and Stephen can enjoy yourselves IC ] dll [ () em S 0 Ou dave u 
-member what the gateman said about there.” or ae 
s/tto. He told me it was here before the “Allright then; I’ll be seeing you where All 
+) the garden was built. There was a Past Wishes Come True,” and then she was 
»| not far away and one of the monks gone. 
1¢ hermit and came to live in this cave. At the hour when the tree shadows were 
lowed it out a good deal, I expect. long over the water basins, Jane went musing 
4\\ermit must have been here more than on her way to the courtyard in the northwest 
})indred years ago, and still the people corner of her domain which Shang Shih had, Dl R 4 Lane if a ie ie 
; i idhere remember he was a holy manand at her request, unlocked. She passed into the 
53 af this as a sacred place.” courtyard. The shadows .of evergreen and ce ee ae a 
“5u see,” said Jane. “‘The memory of bamboos were thick on the flagged stone 
aaan lasts. But Kuan Yin wasn’t here pavement, and the double doors opened into LOOSE OyTN, y RUFF? 
éthe hermit was. She stood originallyon interior darkness which had once sheltered 
) 1 stal on the Island of the Bat. Imagine _ the tablets of the Wang family. 
rpg whiteness reflected in the green lake A brisk step sounded on the path outside 
the open gate, and she turned to see Jack 
‘}yen why isn’t she reflected there now?”’ coming toward her. 
‘ne Wang who owned the garden be- “Hello, Jane. Hear you have a guest who is 
x 1800 and 1870 was one of the earliest flying to Chungking tonight. I’m to drive her 
4 rts to Christianity in Canton. When he to the field. Who is she?”’ 
tied here he felt he must take away all 
¢ ens of other religions. But he couldn’t Jane was suddenly aware that she was very 
2.0 have Kuan Yin broken up, so he put tense. She answered as easily as she could. “A 
ere and had a niche made for her and __ girl I knew in North China. Her mother was 
9 | her in as she is now.” an intimate friend.”’ 
] any looked at his watch, and Jane re- Jack came to Jane, took both of her hands 
gntly closed the doors and turned away. and scrutinized her searchingly. ‘““And what 
_ suppose you must go,” she said. “Your about you? I am ordered not to ask questions, 


|: entioned you couldn’t stop for lunch.” I know, but are you sure you’re not doing too 


}'m sorry; I should be starting back.” much?” F 


ny put the bar in place, and as he did “Sure. And you seem all right too.” - i ! 
ne turned toward the entrance. “Come “Thanks to you.” Try this ew Glamour Treatment 3 


ime to the chaz,” she said, ‘“‘and I'll give He stood looking down at her a moment. | Used by professionals for problem hair! A creamy 
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olthat note to Robert Trent.” Then it happened. Seer pared 5 ee : E SB yates 
Nell,” said Daisy, “‘Stephen’s almost Daisy had stepped within the doors. As nee 7 if ed neg Creag i ° es yen LANOLIN! 
bay to leave. I’m going to walk with him Jane moved toward her, she realized that the | Pave leaves Nal soft, shining! * Rich in ? 
5 = the road where his truck will pick  girl’s cool glance had encountered something Lanolin to soften dry hair or stiff, fuzzy permanents. lustie- Crm o0¢ 
up. Then I’m com- unusual; her lashes swept | Ends loose dandruff worries. %* Deodorizes for Hain ORES and $100 
back to pack, and =———————_________ her cheeks, andshe seemed | hetween-shampoos freshness, fragrance : 
' 5 5 c 5 d ance. 
V people at the air base suddenly shy. This was so es ep plus tax 
@. promised to send a Noone blames you for being totally uncharacteristic 
for me. I'll catch too polite. —CHINESE PROVERB. that Jane avoided turning |, ISTRE- REME H 1 
blast plane to Chung- her own eyes upon the face new vr ressing 
— The idyl is °° —————_——————__ of the man at her side, but 


went forward, and made | ————_——__—_ a nn —_——_—— —<—$—$— 
Has it been a good idyl?”’ inquired Jane. introductions with some formality. Then she 
That’s redundant, Aunt Jane, isn’t it? saw the two of them together. Neither of the 
can an idyl be anything but idyllic? young people made any acknowledgment of 
I haven't seen nearly enough of you.”’ being named to each other. It was an eternity HALF- 
or I of you.” before Jack broke the silence and the sense CAEE 
hey were walking slowly upanddownthe Jane had of standing within a magnetic SA F E 


uth of the lang-tse. circle. CU RVES 
But,” continued Daisy, ‘“‘you now can “I’m going to drive you to the air base,”’ w = 
he kind of person I am; you can note the _ he said. 

erences between myself when sixteen and “Oh,” said Daisy. “Yes . . . my bag is in 

self at present. Don’t you think I have my room.” 

n nice to Stephen?”’ “At the Fan Hsuan,” said Jane. “We'll 

He seems happy. Are you going to ‘allow walk there with you.” 
to remain so?” Daisy pressed close to Jane, and for a mo- 


ment the older woman wondered if the hand 
LOW can I tell?”’ said Daisy. “I’ve given on her arm was trembling. Jack walked be- 
two whole days, which is more than any _ side the two until the path grew too narrow, 
er man in the whole of the CBI theater when he fell back and allowed them to go be- 
boast. I have sense enough to understand fore. At this Daisy dropped Jane’s arm, mur- 
phen is a much better matrimonial bet muring “I won’t be long—I won’t be long,”’ 
anyone else I happen to know, even and fled along the lakeside. 

ugh he is a C.O. and a truck driver. I re- The two others halted. At last Daisy ap- 
ct him for sticking to his own line, even peared. She handed over her bag, and on the 
ugh it’s very far from my line. I suppose way to the gate she hazarded a few remarks 
ve got a chance of making a go of things which Jane picked up and elaborated, but to 
en it comes time to talk about renting a which the young man made no response. He 


SAFE ONLY 





t and buying chops for me to cook... al- was in a hurry and swung along at a pace | } 7 : : : - 
ugh I don’t think of that far-off event as with which Jane could hardly keep up. 4 ¥ y WH EN PRY! 
all romantic, and Stephen, poor fellow is “Please .. . Aunt Jane can’t go so fast,” f ze ee 
ich too serious about it. But now he re- Daisy remonstrated. 
= to his job, and I to mine. Nobody can “Beg pardon. But we’ll have to step on it 
what may happen from one halfsecondto to make the field in time.” 
other. So why ask me if Stephen will con- “Oh,” echoed Daisy, “to make the field in Re ew a6 8 Crea m Deodora nt 


ue to be happy? I don’t run the universe.” time.”’ 
“I think you run a good deal of Stephen’s Daisy reduced to an echo—Jane felt a wild Keeps U fi dera rms D ry a nd Odorless 


iverse,"’ said Jane. “But there doesn’t desire to laugh. Then the thought of Stephen 






m much point in talking about it.” came, bringing dismay and compassion. You Watch those intimate curves beneath your 4. Mild for skin. Antiseptic. 

Stephen appeared at the door of the chaias couldn’t tell, Daisy had said, what the next arms if you want to avoid perspiration em- 5. Today’s Arrid with Creamogen stays 
> two women paused near it. ““Good-by, second would bring forth. No more you barrassment and save your clothes from smooth and creamy. Never dries out in jar! 
ne,”” he said. ‘“‘I’ll do what I can about the could. stains. Used daily as directed Arrid gives Don’t be halfsafe. Use Arrid to be sure. 
ssenger you want me to bring back. With When they came out the main gate, the best results of any deodorant tested. Here’s Buy Arrid today. 

k she'll be here in a week. Coming, jeep wasstanding on the near side of the little why more men and women use Arrid than 

lisy?”’ bridge. While her bag was being thrown into any other deodorant in the world: 

“Good-by, Stephen,” Janesaid. Asthetwo the back of the car, Daisy murmured indis- 1. Effective, prevents even the appearance 

re moving away she called, “Daisy, when tinct thanks and climbed into her place. The of perspiration—keeps underarms dry. : ‘soa 

u want me, I'll be in the Court of Retire- motor whirred, the jeep bounced across the 2. Safe, saves clothes from stains. Does not Cees c oe 

mt across the garden. Shang Shih will bridge, and Jane backed up against the gate rot dresses or men’s shirts. 

OW you.” and sat down on the broad stone block in 3. Removes odor from perspiration on con- 

The girl hung back for a moment. “What which it pivoted, so that she might lean tact. Keeps underarms odorless. 


> you going to be doing there?” against a support. She felt utterly spent. She 
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black, heat-resistant handles. The 
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THRIFTY RECIPE 


HAMBURGER CHOPS 


1 /b. ground beef 1 teaspoon LEA & PERRINS 
2 slices white bread, Worcestershire Sauce 
softened in milk 14 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 1 small onion, grated 
Shortening 


Thoroughly blend meat, bread, egg, and seasonings. Mold 


into shape of chops (makes 4 or 5). Brown each side quickly 
in a little hot shortening; then cook until done. Dress with 
chop ruffle, and garnish with watercress. Nancy Sasser says 
that the success of this taste-tempting recipe depends on 
LEA & PERRINS Sauce, the original Worcestershire. 


Whenever recipes call for Worcestershire, you can 
be almost certain that the experts who write the 
recipes mean you to use LEA & PERRINS Sauce. 


Always ask for it by name. 


RECIPE BOOK. Write Lea & Perrins, Inc. 
241 West St., New York 13, N. Y., Dept. L-9 
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closed her eyes and tried to relax. But almost 
at once she was roused by Shang Shih, who 
stood before her. _ 

“The shih mu must get up,” he said with 
insistence. ““The shih mu must go inside.” 

She looked at him without stirring. 

“Quickly.” 

In the garden one never had to do any- 
thing quickly. What was the matter? She 
rose, and then, in spite of his efforts, she saw. 
Lying under scrub willow in a spot which had 
been covered by the jeep was somebody . . . 
somebody the color of earth with only an 
earth-stained loincloth . . . somebody lying 
on his face. 

“The shih mu must not look,” said the 
gateman, still trying to get in her way. 

“Ts he dead?”’ 

“T do not know. We must go inside and 
shut the gate at once.” 

“But who is he? How did he come to be 
here?”’ 

Shang Shih looked anxiously down the 
track leading to the highway. “I do not know. 
It is probably a deserter. I think he was 
brought here by others who were afraid to 
have him found on their land. When the 
American came he was not here, but I have 
been inside the gate since then and did not 
see how he came. Let us go in, and shut the 
gate.” 

Jane had forgotten her exhaustion. In 
spite of Shang Shih she went nearer, and 
what she saw stopped her like a blow. He had 
been flogged. He lay on his face with his 
back cut to ribbons, and the dried blood 
mingled with the dark loam of the fields. 

And now Shang Shih was before her again. 
“T implore the shih mu, do 
not bring this man inside 
the garden.” 

“Shang Shih, get up!” 
but Jane dragged at the 
supplicating old body in 
vain. “Get up!”’ Jane re- 
peated. “TI will not ask you 
to bring him inside our 
walls.” 

Then she went over and 
made herself look closely. 
She thought she could de- 
tect a pulse. The head was turned to one 
side and she saw the sharpness of the nose. 
The end must be near. 

“T must shut the gate,’ Shang Shih in- 
sisted. 

Jane’s course became clearer to her. Wil- 
freda would be returning in the early evening, 
and they two would consult without involv- 
ing the Chinese servants. 

“Go in and shut the gate,”’ she said. 

“But the shih mu?” 

“If anyone comes,” said Jane, “I shall ex- 
plain that you have nothing to do with this.” 

The figure was lying by the channel of 
water where a strip of grass was green and 
fresh. She sat down, dipped her handkerchief 
into the stream and moistened the swollen 
lips. Shang Shih, after a horrified appraisal of 
what she meant to do, turned toward his 
gate. 

“When the hu shih gets back,”’ said Jane, 
“T will speak with her and we will decide 
something.” 


"Tue gateman withdrew inside the door, 
and the leaves swung slowly together. The 
shadow of the wall lengthened and deepened. 
No one came. After a little Jane found it 
easier to reach both the water and the mouth 
if she took the head in her lap. She was glad 
of her long training in sitting cross-legged on 
country k’angs, which made the position 
possible for her. The sun was out of sight be- 
hind her, but she knew when it sank from the 
intense flush which spread over the eastern 
sky. Low on the horizon before her, a pool of 
light began to spread, and then came the lift 
of the yellow moon. She sat still and dipped 
and bathed, and dipped and bathed, until she 
heard the sound of Wilfreda returning. 


From the Journal of Wilfreda Grayson: 


Daisy is gone and Jane has just avoided a 
severe attack, but, thank God, I believe it really 
has been avoided. If she has several days of 
complete rest she may once more pull up to the 
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> Whena man is born, people 

say, ““How is the mother?” 
When he marries, they say, 
“What a lovely bride!’ And 
when he dies, they say, ‘“‘How 
much did he leave her?’’ 
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place where she can enjoy her garden ar 
people who come to her. I wish I could é 
the next arrival to be less of a strain the 
last, but I know I cannot. Jane’s days are | 
bered, and if she chooses to fill them—or 
to shorten them—with the exigencies of 
people, I shall not attempt to thwart her, 

I did resent the incursion of Daisy Fairy 
I dreaded her coming, and when she got 
found myself disliking the young woman 
self, although I can’t deny that she is chary 
Stephen doesn’t seem to expect Daisy to 
him; he says it will be enough if she lets! 
love her, and marries him after the war. 
der just how much his money has to do! 
marriage after the excitement of OSS has ¢ 
to an end. Spiteful of me, but I can’t hel 

Anyhow, I didn’t want to watch Stephen 
Daisy together, so I went off to Huai Yuen 
didn’t get back until two hours after m 
rise. 

I had no parcels, so I took a ricksha onl 
the point on the highway where the track 
off to the garden. I walked on, enjoying! 
night. As I got to the bridge I saw someone 
ting on the ground, on the other bank of 
stream. It came as a shock when I realized { 
the vague figure and the pale face were Jai 
and that she was sitting by a man, lying on 
ground, and had his head in her lap, As I 
to her side, Jane looked up at me, and 5 
“Freda, is he dead?” ' 

I knelt down and tried to find a pulse, 
couldn’t be sure..I told her he wasn’t ¢ 
scious—and it seemed unlikely he would é 
recover consciousness. I said there was noth 
we could do for him. 

To this she paid no attention. After a lit 
she told me how terrified Shang Shih wai 
having anything to do with the man. 

As we talked, I began to have an uneasy f 
ing that Jane and I were being watched. TI 
was open ground around us, but it was qi 
possible that the shadow 
the bushes contained e 
which we could not see. 

“You can do noth 
more,” I urged. “And 4 
have no strength to spar 

Again she withdrew ir 
herself and seemed not ey 
to hear me. I saw she ¥ 
sustained by the demai 
of the moment—the 
mands as she felt them. 
said no more, and sat de 
at the feet of the man, 
keep vigil with her. We 
mained for hours, but at last the presence 
death became unmistakable. Then Jane bai 
me get the gate open and go and fetch one of h 
sheets. We wrapped the poor dishonored fle 
away from sight. 

Jane turned herself and spoke out into t 
night. ‘““You can come and get him now,” § 
said in Chinese. 

We went inside, and in the morning Shai 
Shih reported that the body was gone. 

Jane was almost gone too.I had my hands fu 
and all the time I was caring for her I was asl 
ing myself why she had indulged in this strat 
behavior. I understood her well enough to BI 
sure she had not been following a reasoned 
course of action, but had been obeying a deep 
seated impulse. After I had some rest I bega 
to hear echoes from the village which com 
through Shang Ma. I heard the opinion that th 
man had been beaten for attempted escap 
from the awful camp for conscripts which if 
not far away; that he had been left for dead 
but had come to life enough to crawl to a vil 
lager’s field. Its owner, terrified to have hin 
remain, had had him carried to the garden, If 
appears that Jane’s hours of tending the iner 
body have already become a legend amon 
these people, like the legend of the hermit wht 
once lived in the grotto. The people once say 
holiness and they have cherished that memory 
now they have seen compassion, and they will} 
not forget. : 


i 
\ 
Major Trent to Jane Breasted: { 

It’s so hot tonight that typing is better than 
paper work. So I’ll try to answer your last 
letter. 

I’ve recently run into one of your former 
pupils. His name is Wang, and it seems you are 
living in his garden. He is a formal, close- 
mouthed chap, but when it came out that we 
both knew you, I found myself being treated: 
with deference. This chap strikes me as unusual. 
He is right in the midst of knavery and treach- 
ery of every description and of suffering which 
is indescribable. Most of his sort get cynical 
and hard-boiled. He isn’t any of these things. 
Once when I asked a leading question, he re- 
plied that he was deeply indebted to you. Just 
what the debt is I’d give a cooky to know. I 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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one Pie 


This suggestion from 
Mrs. Wilbur Norman, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, makes 
it pretty plain that ideas 
are often moreimportant 
than money when it 
comes to fixing really 
good meals. 





LW 
y eee there’s a woman, there’s a way! 

It isn’t just what she carries in her purse 
these days that helps her stay in style, smarten 
up her home or set a good table. It’s what she 
carries in her head! 


This good-looking main dish is 
proudlasipunch'wheniyoulsee 20 excellent example. It starts 
how the family goes for this with a simple pound of ground 
goodmeal.Nextpage,please, beef but it’s well seasoned with 

imagination. That’s what makes 
it the kind of dish that would be hard to beat, 
even if you had all the money in the world to 
spend for food. 


Modest in price, but you'll be 


for the recipe. 


But, since most of us do have budget troubles 
these days, the meat industry is searching for 
ideas that will help you get more mileage out 
of your food dollars in eye appeal and taste 
appeal, as well as nutrition. 

The Hamburger Corn-Pone Pie is one of 
them. Treat your family to it soon. , 


Newly discovered 
vitamin By. in meat 


Meat is now recognized to be a good source of 
B,.—the B vitamin you have heard so much 
about lately—as well as vitamin B, (thiamine), 
essential minerals and complete protein. 

This kind of complete protein, you know, is 
needed for sound muscles and good red blood . . . 
It keeps you going longer without feeling tired 
...Itis the key element of the modern reducing 
diet. Yes, you’re right in liking meat—‘“‘a yard- 
stick of protein foods.” 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago® Members throughout the U.S. 
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or main-dish magic from one pound of ground be 


Here’s how to make the delicious 


Hamburger 
__ (om-Pone Fie 


(shown in full color on the previous page) 





. 


The skillful blend of seasonings and the corn bread 
crust make this a different kind of meat pie. It’s 
almost a dinner-in-one-dish and is as easy on the 
cook as it is on the budget. 
















*|, soon. i 
ur family, 8° et ee oo a 
[ry this meal on ye they} ask you 7 
Try ° -d for i> : a é 2 4 - 
Take our word fo i Clip this for your collection of budget-stretching meat dishes. 
. at it often: i a a ee ee 
to repeat as : AIL - 
y CockT” . PIE | 
rv} »QNE PI 4 | 
| Recipe suggested by 
Mrs. Wilbur Norman 
l of Des Moines, Lowa 
| and kitchen-tested by 
AMERICAN MEAT 
| : Brown meat cnd chopped Cover and simmer over low 
INSTITUTE onion in melted shortening. heat for 15 minutes, then add 
| (S foun) @ Add seasonings and tomatoes, @ kidney beans. 
| ‘ eTvues | our 
SincE hamburger is one of the most impor- | | pound ground beef 
s era : : 
tant items your meat-man sells, you usually | : oe onion 
: ote “ae x tablespoon shortening 
can count on the hamburger in his counter | As ee : 
Rereaetl 1 | 2 teaspoons chili powder 
to be freshly made. | 34 teaspoon salt 
If, however, you like yours “‘made to | 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
order,” you can save money by buying chuck | | cup canned tomatoes 
or stew meat instead of round steak (the | I cup drained canned kidney beans 
: leaedonn bread! Lene 
grinder makes all cuts equally tender). And | I cnp»cosn bread! batter ht Se 
; <a ae Eon | (14 package corn muffin mix or : 
remember, a fair amount of fat (about 20%) 17 standard connibrendieecine) Pour meat mixture into a Top with corn bread batter, 
is necessary not only for juiciness, but for Se emma greased 1 or 1/-quart cas- spreading carefully with wet 
‘ BPar | Lapa J aoa | @ serole (or other baking dish e knife. Bake in hot oven (425° 
flavor as well. If meat is too lean, have suet | of same capacity). F.) for 20 minutes. 


added before grinding. 


1 . oT] » is enc oh. O ‘e- i 
Once through the grinder is enough. Once When you're making ham- 


ground meat doesn’t tend to “pack down” AGE Tip; Duirgct patties; my Seasue 32 moneysaving meat recipes for of 


like twice-ground meat. ing them this savory way Also tips on buying, cooking and serving that wil 
help you make your meat money 


Buy only as much ground beef as you , L 
; ; ; go further. Just send 5¢ in coin to fy 


... Mix | pound hamburger 





¢ ~ on r ay aw ace ave = 2a G e ‘ . . aa] 
plan to use by né xt day a unless you have with | teaspoon salt, 2 table- American MeainaittuteDepts13;., Al Be i 
proper facilities for freezing. If you do plan spoons chili sauce or catsup Box 1133, Chicago 77, Illinois. /@ cee 
to freeze it, it’s a good idea first to form it lespoon’ Worcester- ; 
5 hoa ae . pore 1 and I tab I i 3 (Recipes are now being collected and Thrifty 
into patties—it will freeze much faster, anc shire sauce. Form into pat- tested fora new book eeeaR en nTOen ba 
thaw more quickly when youre ready to use it. ties and broil, or fry in a be printed. What meat ideas have you CCipes | 
: F found most helpful in keeping meat / Hl] 
little hot fat. on your table? Send them in!) [a 1 } 
Bo 
beet Le vi 
ae THA] 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. aes 





























(Continued from Page 166) 
=» you wouldn’t tell me? He certainly 
ting to. 
\b her young product of yours breezed in 
sith a note from you, and I got some 
1» nent out of the encounter. You certainly 
yi/xperience in writing letters of recom- 
-ition—if that is what you call the docu- 
_i Pei-Ni brought me. I never read any- 
r/o sweetly noncommittal, and I promptly 
5 je young man a note to the Friends of the 
Wouled Soldiers, and advised him to ask 
Mor a job. I had a feeling that this was not 
4) 7 what he had hoped for. He doesn’t look 
yas if he is in straits. Even if the Friends 
{+ Wounded Soldiers don’t take him on, 
1) pect him to manage. 
I late in the night. Before I stop I have a 
sue on: What has come over Daisy? I can’t 
yet t my finger on any change sufficiently to 
soe it, but she’s something like a collar 
vit he starch gone out of it. Look here, Jane, 
e/ t have you interfering with the morale of 
7 aff. But don’t talk too much about Daisy 
t "1 ar next. Say more about yourself. 
R.T 
‘had the lantern windows lighted in your 
y-,” said Jane. 
)rry Manners stood at her side gazing 


¢ ement. Twilight was dim over the water 
)) he tree-bordered shore; beyond, shining 
se violet air, were little glowing shapes 
1n the wall on either side of the roofed 


: anners narrowed his eyes. “‘I see a fan; 
hf of the persimmon tree, and its fruit 
| his the symbol of fertility . . . the lights 


- te 
/Enjoy the lantern windows while you 
1 Bs said Jane. ‘“‘ We lighted them with the 
Ft native candles which will burn only a 
2 while. Like much of this garden beauty, 
indows show their charm for a transient 
ynent.”’ 
| Let us walk toward them,”’ her guest sug- 
(ed. “They were meant to beckon 
hugh the night, on occasions of high fes- 
iil, I suppose. My dear, Daisy brought 







Sponge cake is about the nicest 
cake there is to serve with fruit. We 
have made this cake many times 
and it is always light, fluffy and 
tender. 

The recipe came to us from Mrs. 
Florence Readman, a Canadian 
reader who wanted to share with us 
her way of making sponge cake in 
return for “the many recipes of 
yours that I have tried with suc- 
cess always. It is economical, easy 
to make, and friends and family 
agree it’s super.” 

Most sponge cakes this size call 
for ten eggs in the recipe. This is 
a cake you don’t have to be too 
gentle with, except for folding in 
the whites. 


Easy Sponge Cake 


Separate 5 eggs. Beat the egg 
whites until foamy at medium 
speed on an electric mixer. Add 1 
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you. I thought Daisy herself seemed a| ra 


little off color when she returned from her 
two days with you.” 

“Oh,” said Jane, “I’m sorry. What was 
the matter with Daisy?” 

“T thought at first nothing very definite... 
but an absence of her usual sparkle, per- 
haps. This is the Fan Hsuan where she 
stayed? She told me about it.’ 

“Which room have you chosen for your 
own? Quiet Mind or Tranquil Heart?’’ Jane 
asked. 

“You might know me well enough to be 
sure that I have taken possession of both,” 
said Manners. “While I may, I live in the 
grand style.” 

“You will not be here very much during 
the days, I gather?” 

“Unfortunately, no. I must be in Huai 
Yuen. But my errands there will make it 
possible to remain with you longer than 
I had anticipated, if that is entirely con- 
venient?” 

“Nothing could be more convenient,” Jane 
assured him. “You will want to spend hours 
with Master Yuan, who is eager to make your 
acquaintance. I learn through Shan Shih that 
he contemplates a little feast. He can afford it 
since Stephen bought his album at the price 
you suggested. I was quite abashed to dis- 
cover how little I understood the money 
value of those paintings. To go back to 
Daisy—can you tell me anything more about 
her?”’ 

“Your young Stephen seems desperate 
about her,’’ Manners told her. “‘Ah, do let 
me look at your charming lantern show a 
moment.” 

He counted the little windows before 
which they stood, and enumerated the 
shapes, each different from its neighbor, and 
all making a harmony of pattern which began 
to fade away as the lights sank low, one 
after another. 

“And so the beautiful thing perishes, but 
the beauty itself is immortal,’’ he murmured, 
and then picked up the thread of what he 
had been saying. ‘““About Daisy. Three days 
ago, she came to see me—to have coffee, to 
be exact. We talked of this and that. She 
seemed distrait, and I took an uncle’s priv- 










teaspoon cream of tartar, 14 tea- 
spoon salt, and beat until stiff. 
Put the unbeaten yolks into a 
large mixer bowl with 5 tablespoons 
cold water and | cup fruit sugar 
(superfine). Beat at medium speed 
until light yellow and fluffy. Sift 1 
cup cake flour 3 times and add to 
the yolk mixture with 1 teaspoon 
each of vanilla and lemon extract. 
Beat again at low speed until well 
blended. Fold the beaten egg whites 
into the egg-yolk mixture until 
well blended. 

Pour into ungreased large 10” 
x 4” tube pan. Bake in a slow oven, 
300° F., 70 minutes. Turn upside 
down to cool. 
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Cookie Classic ! 


Mmmmm... volumes of 
delight in two crisp chocolate 


cookies with a luscious 





vanilla cream in between! 
Millions say Sunshine HYDROX 
is the Finest Cream-Filled 

Chocolate Cookie Ever Made! 


Sunshine 


HYDROX 


COOKIES 


THE ORIGINAL CREAM-FILLED 
CHOCOLATE COOKIE 


* * 


Remember these ways to 
save food, save time, save work... 


You save meat (less shrinkage, 
more flavor) when you roast in 
REYNOLDS WRAP.* You save 
food when you wrap leftovers and 
cover bowls with this bright, reus- 
able foil. You save work when you 
line pans with foil (no scouring)! 
Government order now limits the 
manufacture of REYNOLDS 
WRAP household foil. Military 
needs come first. But production of 
dluminum is expanding. Look and 
ask for REYNOLDS WRAP.... 
for “1,001 Kitchen Miracles!”... 
“all out” for defense— 


Return Flight REYNOLDS WRAP 


Guaranteed! 5 


Reynolds Wrap is 








the pure aluminum foil 


MADE ONLY BY REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1. KY, ASK FOR IT BY NAME 
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Heinz Tomato Ketchup Is 
So Concentrated, So 
Full-Bodied, A Dash 
Works Flavor Wonders! 


OU CAN MAKE plain dishes 

extra delicious with a surpris- 
ingly small amount of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup! It’s a thick, 
rich ketchup with a color and 
taste none other can equal! 
That’s because Heinz Ketchup 
is a carefully cooked blend of 
fine vinegar, aromatic spices 
and big, rosy “Aristocrat” 
tomatoes that Heinz has spent 
years crossbreeding for finer 
quality. Try Heinz Ketchup on 
egg dishes, leftovers, chops— 
in gravies or stews! See how 
thriftily it peps up your meals! 





@ Rich with the flavor of Heinz ‘‘Aristocrat’’ tomatoes 


\SAUCE| and carefully selected spices, thick, zestful HEINZ CHILI 
\ ee } SAUCE makes leftovers and low-cost meats great eating 

, your whole family will cheer! Keep a bottle on hand! 
ae? 
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ilege to remark upon it. Suddenly she threw 
her arms about my neck and burst into tears. 
My dear, I could not have been more 
amazed if I had found Niagara Falls on my 
shoulders.” 

“She must have been overwrought. I’m 
told she does very dangerous work at times,”’ 
Jane said hastily. 

“Dangerous work? I dare say.”’ They 
walked slowly as he continued. “‘ Daisy asked 
if I had ever been completely upset . . . made 
to feel overwhelmed and uncertain about 
everything. This admitted of only one in- 
terpretation, and I murmured that I have 
been young—have had my own affaires de 
coeur. At the suggestion of a love affair she 
got up hastily, and said would I forgive her 
foolishness and forget about it?”’ 

They had reached the steps of the Temple 
to the Flowers, and here they found Wil- 
freda, who had an air of suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“Jane, I think it’s time for your bath. 
Excuse me, Doctor Manners, but a bath in 
a tub is not very easy to arrange here 
and Jane ordered hers to be ready at this 
time.” 

“Then I must go,” said Jane. “‘Forgive 
such domestic details, Barry.” 

“Of course,” said Manners. ‘I shall be 
having a delightful evening with some old 
books I bought today. Until tomorrow, my 
dear hostesses.”’ 


He left them and the two women turned 
in the direction of the chaz. As soon as the 
tall figure was out of earshot Jane made an 
eager demand. 

“Has Stephen got back?”’ 

“Yes. He drove the truck in at the back 
gate. He asked me to get rid of Lao Ch’i and 
Lao Pa, so I sent them off to prepare your 
bath as we arranged.” 

Jane quickened her pace through the 
bamboo grove and around the low hills to 
where the truck was standing. No one was 
visible. Jane went into the dense shadow and 
Wilfreda heard her say, ‘‘ Willow, my dear, 
my dear.” 

There was no audible word in reply; but as 
Wilfreda came near enough, she saw the 
shadowy outline of a woman taller than Jane 
holding the little figure away from her with 
her hands on the slender shoulders. After a 
long moment, Jane spoke to Wilfreda. 

“Please go ahead. We will follow at a 
distance and wait for your signal that the 
coolies are out of the chat.” 

Wilfreda returned to Jane’s quarters and 
found the lacquer tub full of steaming water 
waiting. She made sure that the servants 
were out of the way. A moment more and 
the three women were within the chaz. 

“Close both gates and fasten the south 
door,” said Jane. 

The newcomer had gone into the east 
room. Wilfreda saw she was far along in 
pregnancy, and dressed in the poor black 
cotton of the Chinese peasant garment. Her 
legs were bare and the feet thrust into rough 
straw sandals. Every detail was character- 
istic of Szechwan’s worst poverty, but the 
poise of the head under its soiled white cloth 
wound turbanwise, and something in the set 
of the shoulders, did not agree with the coolie 
clothing. 

“Wilfreda,’’ said Jane, “I want to doa 
few of the first things myself. Stephen has 
managed very well about food, so she isn’t 
hungry. Willow is so exhausted that she has 
scarcely said two words, but she warned me 
to keep away because she says she has lice. 
I’m going to start by giving her an insec- 
ticide shampoo. It’s going to be a serious 
job to get her cleaned up, and I think I 
would like the wooden foot tub to soak the 
extremities before we put her into the bath.”’ 

““You can’t put a woman in her condition 
into a hot bath!”’ the nurse objected. ““We 
must be satisfied with sponging off for the 
present. I’ll get the insecticide.” 

Wilfreda brought the insecticide and Jane 
soaked one end of the towel, which she 
rubbed through the rough black locks 
which were cut short. The saturated cloth 
was plastered over the head, and then the 
dry part was wound firmly around and 
fastened. 
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@ To make your breaded veal « 
pork chops taste even better, ac 
half a teaspoonful of Heinz Pr 
pared Yellow Mustard to the eg 
batter in which they’re dipped. 















HEINZ PREPARED MUSTARDS Are U) 
usually Fresh Tasting And Fine Textur ts 
Heinz Uses A Special Grinding Methe 
That Helps Retain The Pungent Flaw 
Of Mustard Seeds. Ask Your Grocer F 
The Mild YELLOW Kind! 
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Give these : 

eel a 7 Tey 
extraordinar 
flavor with 


HEINZ 


Old-Fashioned 
BROWN 
MUSTARD 


§ 


@ You add a toucl 
of zest and flavor by 
spreading leftover 
slices of baked ham 
generously with 
Heinz Prepared 
Brown Mustard be-) 
fore broiling or fry- 
ing. Wonderful! 


































@ Dip cooked, fresh or canned 
shrimp in Heinz Prepared Brown) 
Mustard. Roll in crumbs and fry” 
in deep fat till golden brown. 
















Finer In Flavor, Creamier In Texture, 
HEINZ PREPARED MUSTARDS Are The 
Best Money Can Buy! Use The Stronger 
BROWN Kind To Glorify Scalloped 
Potatoes, Breaded Pork Chops, Leftover 
Lamb And Countless Other Dishes! 










































|’ said Jane, “by morning you 
fi) all those wretched little crawlers 
, Home perfectly quiet and then we'll 
pt them with soap and water. I 
yv to give an insecticide shampoo. 
1- forget the time I needed it my- 
Dt try to talk. You'll soon be going 


\foot tub. 
hh) the washing of the feet was finished, 
o\. irred and spoke. “Teacher Jane, you 
ne too much for me. I can manage 
p| Please both of you go out and let me 
ei] one.” 
they were out of the heated room 
4rmured to the nurse, “I’m afraid 
» marks on her body that she doesn’t 
‘to see. She has been in prison, you 
y)id you ever see anyone so done 


*y)” said Wilfreda. “I think you were 
, yourself the other night after our 
ssion outside the garden gate. And I 
ju in bed as soon as possible.”’ 
{scrubbing and splashing behind the 
ellid not go on very long. A clean gar- 
 Wilfreda’s was ready when Willow 
lor it, and the things she had worn 
faced near the pile of laundry which 
cse would attend to next morning 
wjany curious eyes were open. It was 
eleven o’clock when the three women 
rough the paths leading to the Joy 
iboos. 

er since I knew you would come,”’ 
‘eathed in Willow’s ear, ‘I have been 
(his isolated house, 
: i no one will be 

pled that Wilfreda 
‘}often visit it. But * 
« else has any er- 
dhere. You will not 


“lis long since I have 
«”’ was the answer. 


1 when she saw Stephen and Wilfreda. 
| illow had a fairly good night, I think,”’ 
‘eported. “If you would go up and look 
‘yer, Wilfreda? I finished her shampoo.”’ 
ie took her friend’s chair as the latter 
ned. The morning light was a glory 
the face of the pool. On the banks, the 
green of the bamboos hung in bladed 
s, and on the surface of the water a 
§ lotus was opening its rosy cup. Jane 
id from the peace of the garden to look 
phen. 

illow was born to this, but she doesn’t 
e to remind her of it. She says she 
0 heart for the enjoyment of gardens 


ell me a little more about her,” said 
en. 

er father was an official and a large 
owner, and Willow was well grounded 
e Chinese classics. But it was decided to 
her a modern education as well, and she 
sent to a mission school.”’ 

Nas that when thee first knew her?” 


9. That school was in the south. Willow 
me a communist while she was prepar- 
lor the university where I taught her. 
is a born rebel and experimenter, and at 
time the student communist move- 
t was beginning. She met a young or- 
zer who made a great impression upon 
He was dying of TB, but he lived in 
rty and jeopardy. She contrasted him 
the missionaries in the school. They 
security; they lived comfortably. Wil- 
cast in her lot with peril and hard work, 
she was already an underground agent 
n she entered the university.”’ 
ephen whistled softly. “Did thee know 


Not for some time. In her sophomore 
, She marched in a parade which was 
ersed by the police, and she was ar- 
sd. At first she was kept at police head- 
‘ters, but later she was moved to a 


It is easy to convince a wise 
man, but to reason with a 
fool is a difficult undertaking. 


The Wisdom of the Chinese. 
(Coward McCann Inc.). 
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military prison, which alarmed all her 
friends. We went into action and got her out. 
It was shortly after she returned to the 
campus that we became really intimate.” 

“Thee chooses thy intimates for odd rea- 
sons, I must say,’’ Stephen commented. 

Jane appeared thoughtful. ‘Well, I was a 
propagandist—and Willow was one too. I had 
a deep respect for her courage and devotion. 
We used to have arguments. But we did be- 
come friends; dear friends.” 

“All this was a long time ago. What has 
been happening since then?”’ 

“T know very little about it—and I am 
not likely to know much more. But now she 
needs me; she turns to me. That is enough.”’ 


Eveninc came softly into the garden on 
the night of the feast to which Barry 
Manners had been bidden by Master Yuan. 
The guest found Master Yuan waiting to 
greet him, with all proper apologies for the 
repast which was certainly in contrast to the 
forty courses of feasts in Peking restaurants, 
or the elaborate eating which, even in war 
days, went on in official Chungking. But the 
piece de résistance of roasted crabs was in 
true scholar tradition. The soup was served 
in exquisite Ming bowls. 

Master Yuan was a gracious and metic- 
ulous host. The library where the table was 
laid was lighted with great horn globes in 
which candles were burning, and the narrow 
table, often used for the display of paint- 
ings, was now covered with a single scroll 
of calligraphy. 

“T see you have something to show 
me,’’ Manners said when he knew the 
proper time had arrived to 
introduce a subject which 
must be approached with 
attention and deliberation. 

It appeared that the 
writing was that of the 
artist Wu Mei-Sun, and 
that there was still in exist- 
ence a sort of garden day- 
book which narrated the 
circumstances under 
which this particular piece of calligraphy 
had been written. And there was an entry— 
the old scholar dropped his voice—which 
mentioned that Wu Mei-Sun had brought 
to the garden certain documents descended 
to him from his famous ancestor, Wu Chen. 
The daybook hinted that these precious 
things had been hidden somewhere in the 
garden. 

“Has the present owner never made a 
search for this?’’ Manners wanted to know. 

The old scholar replied that Wang Wei- 
Chou was very seldom at home and that the 
recovery of the work of the brush of Wu Chen 
had not concerned him as much as it should. 
But he had given Master Yuan leave to 
hunt about himself. 

“And you have never found any trace?”’ 

“There is no trace. I have examined the 
grotto, as a likely hiding place, and I have 
considered the statue of Kuan Yin.” 

“Of course,’’ said Manners. “‘ There would 
be a hollow place near the heart where 
writings, if they were small enough, might be 
deposited.” 

“T have examined the heart chamber of 
thestatue and found nothing. However 

At this moment, the two heard footsteps 
and unfamiliar voices. Lloyd Osborne ap- 
peared in the open door and spoke abruptly. 

“Hello, Manners. Please tell the old man 
we must come in. Sorry to disturb you.”’ 

Manners translated for his host. ‘‘ What is 
the matter?’’ Manners asked, as two Amer- 
icans in uniform came in behind the young 
officer. 

“Search party. We heard a radio last night 
and pin-pointed it in this garden. When it 
started again tonight we came over.” 

“A radio!”” said Manners. ‘Well, you 
certainly won’t find it here. I’ve spent a 
good bit of time in this room. There’s no 
space where a radio could be hidden.”’ 

Osborne glanced around and ‘saw a door- 
way, covered by a screen of split bamboo. 
“Tell the old man we're going in.” 

Manners said a few apologetic words to 
his host. The officer lifted the screen and 
turned on his powerful electric torch. 


—BRIAN BROWN: 






















“Royal Dahlia’? Royledge on shelves. 


Now takes minutes to 


COLOR-DECORATE 


your kitchen! 


Here’s how easy it is to transform your kitchen into a “gar- 
den of color’: Simply decorate shelves with color-bright 
Royledge Shelving—see how the gorgeous floral and 
other designs, glowing reds, blues, yellows—brighten 
the room instantly! And new ‘‘Plasti-Chrome’’ Royledge 
costs only about a penny a foot. Hurry and see gay new 
Royledge patterns at 5 & 10’s, Supermarkets, House- 
furnishing, Naborhood, Dept. Stores. 


Plasti-Chrome = 


Royledge 


Royal Lace Paper Works, Inc., Bklyn. 
“Royledge’’ Td. Mk. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


New ADHESIVE Edging 
for steel or wood shelves 





Shelving Paper & Edging 
all-in-one. 9 ft. & 24 ft. pkgs. 
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Use your handy TOT 50 
daily to do dozens of 
jobs like these all around 
the house, No fussing, with 
messy glue, nasty hammers, 

tacks, pins. TOT 50 does so many things 
easier, faster, cheaper, better! 


Refill 









¢ If your drug, hardware, 
Stationery, dept. or variety 
store can’t supply you, 
WE WILL SEND A TOT 50 
postpaid, for $1.00—write 
Dept. LHJ. 
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Ladies, it’s really too bad that 
the men don't have the habies 


Diaper rash, scald, cradle cap, all such skin irritations 
can make baby’s life miserable, as every Mother knows. 


Now you may ask, what does a mere man know about 
caring for the precious, tender, rose-petal skin of that 
Bundle from Heaven? 


He knows plenty! From experience. He’d know that 
Mennen Baby Oil is the oil to use because he knows that 
Mennen is a synonym for the finest in human skin care. 
He found that out the moment he lathered his downy, 
’teen-age fuzz for his first shave. Found it out through the 


years with all Mennen skin preparations! 


MENNEN 
| 
i 


He knows how fine, pure, safe, reliable 


Mennen skin products are! And naturally, 
Mennen Baby Oil is his choice. 


P.S. Why not send him out to buy 
a bottle for your baby right now? 


| 


BABY 


baby 
oil 


Lanolin | 











* More for your money,too! Up ~* <4 
to 33% more oil in the bottle ; 
than other leading brand. 
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The room was very small and crowded 
with chests stacked on top of one another. 
One by one the chests were lifted out into 
the larger room, and Manners unpacked and 
repacked, until it was clear that nothing re- 
mained concealed. The best of the old man’s 
collections had been taken out for the vis- 
‘itors’ benefit, and what remained was rather 
pathetic evidence of the care with which 
every vestige of scholarly treasure-trove was 
lovingly hoarded. The last box had his sup- 
ply of garments for winter. 

“You see? Nothing here,’’ Manners closed 
the lid. 

Osborne stood frowning. ‘“‘We’ve been 
through every other building in the place. 
And we worked all over that grotto. I 
thought it was queer that white stone figure 
was shut in behind doors} but we went into 
the niche behind and all around —drew blank. 
Manners, I’d like to talk with you.” 

“By all means.” 

The scholar feast had come to an unex- 
pected conclusion, and Master Yuan ac- 
cepted his guest’s farewells. 

Osborne told his men to wait for him and 
followed Manners into his quarters. 

“T want to get your help,” the Intelligence 
officer began. “‘ You are the only one in this 
garden who is one of us. I’m inclined to 
order everybody out of the place—and ——”’ 


Manners cleared his throat. “I think I 
can make a suggestion. I am, as you point 
out, in the war effort, and I have a rather 
specialized knowledge of Chinese ways. It 
may be that in a day or two I shall pick up 
a clue. Do you want me to see what I can 
find out?” 

“T’m not sure I can wait.” 

“Did you tell Miss Breasted what you 
were after?” 

“T told Miss Grayson. She said Miss 
Breasted was off with a servant and we 
didn’t bother to hunt her up... . Do you 
think you can do more than we have done?”’ 

“T can try,”’ said Manners. 


In the San Yu Chai, Stephen was with 
Jane. “I hope this unexpected visit hasn’t 
upset thee?”’ he said as she lay back in her 
peacock chair looking at the reflections of 
stars in the pool. 

Wilfreda came to the door. “‘Jane, I think 
Willow’s labor has begun. I ought to stay 
with her tonight. But I don’t like having 
you alone in this court. Stephen, could you 
sleep here?”’ 

“Of course. What do I do if Jane needs 
én 
all me,” said Wilfreda. ‘ 
up a cot on the Jang-tse.” 
me bring it out.” 

The arrangements were swiftly made, and 
Wilfreda took her candle lantern and went 
to her patient. Stephen sat down on the 
steps of the chaz. 

“Sleepy, Jane?”’ 

“Not a bit.” 

“There’s some of thy strategy that I don’t 
quite understand,” said the young man. 
“When the child is born thee can’t possibly 
keep Willow’s presence here a secret. Has 
thee provided for that?” 

“Certainly. As soon as the birth takes 
place I shall call Shang Shih and tell him 
one of my old students came to me from 
Huai Yuen with thee, and-call upon him for 
congratulations. He won’t like it. Szech- 
wanese consider it bad luck to allow a strange 
child to be born under their roofs. So I shall 
let Shang Shih gather that it is on account 
of his ideas I didn’t tell him until everything 
was over.” 

“But then it will be his duty to notify 
the police that we have a Chinese newly 
arrived.” 

“They'll take their time,” said Jane. 
“Thee told me that day after tomorrow thee 
leaves for Pao Chi. Willow can go under- 
ground there until she is entirely strong and 
able to do the mountain trails to Yennan. 
She will lie on her mattress and make the 
journey really comfortably. I can keep the 
local police away for two days, I’m sure.” 

Stephen held his head and groaned. 
“‘Jane, thee is a sort of witch-woman. I don’t 
fancy this assignment at all.” 


“We can set 
Come and help 
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Here’s Why... 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- | 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 








$ Surprising Savings | 
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USEFUL GIFTS FOR TOTS 


Pleasant prices, striking styles, de- 
sirable durability, superb service, pre- 
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‘\/t thee will undertake it?’’ Jane asked 
tly. 

fee was silent. “‘The baby goes too?”’ 
lly asked. 

,. Willow could never get the child 
with her. Besides, I need the baby.” 
yat thee is really doing is wishing a 
on Wilfreda. Thee certainly asks a 
jeal of her, Jane.”’ 

, I know, I know. But if thee will 
he in one thing more, the baby need 
} a burden to her—only a joy to us both. 
}. can spare some money, we can find a 
»| wet nurse in the village. No further 
yids are to be made upon thee, poor 


“), the money is easy. But can’t thee 
ea) think of any other way to get Willow 
( gety?” 

‘jan thee?”’ 

sre was a long silence. Then Jane began 
» ing softly. 

‘hen Willow got over her exhaustion 
+h to talk with me, she began by saying, 
/is not argue; you have one set of ideas, 
ve another.’ And of course I said we 
| not use the precious hours together 
bate. I said that what she and I both 
aid was basically the same: the welfare 
} people. She at once flared up and told 
vat my Christian tradition had been in 
yorld for two thousand years, and that 
little for the people had been accom- 
ij2d. And it turned out that in spite of 
hersonal tragedy, in spite of her condi- 
all she really wanted to talk about was 
eliefs, and the sacrifices of her com- 
«. ‘I know there is just one way for 


’ ” 


1 


| 


pose, for giving her 
sim?”’ ’ 

Did she thank thee 
jciving her from Chung- 


o. But I could feel 
was grateful. I won- 
hether, if thee or I 
into a jam with her 
munist crowd, she would help us.” 
She would want to, I’m sure. But she 
id be guided by what she thought was 
pdient politically. No personal considera- 
would move her if it wasn’t the party 
That’s the whole difference between her 
en. US.” 
Thee means,” said Stephen, “that our 
istian view embraces the good of the 
Me of humanity. Hers embraces the good 
ommunists.”’ 

She thinks it will bring about the good 
he whole of humanity if communists 
i to power,” said Jane. “‘And there is a 
mendous drive and energy in her and her 
irades. It is a force we must all reckon 


to have. 


And what have we got in us that will 
e with it?”’ 

Shall I really tell thee?”’ 

Tell me!” 

I listened to her a long, long time. I 
rd her savage anger at the evil she com- 
s. And I began to find a pattern of words 
ming in my thoughts . . . words which 
ne again and again as a strain of music 
is through the head.” 

‘But thee doesn’t say what the words 
res 


THEY might not mean much to thee,’ 
swered Jane. ‘‘But since thee is a Friend 
I am, I'll attempt to tell thee. The words 
ne from a powerful impression which I 
eived in childhood. . . . My family, when 
vas little, always went in summer to the 
aker settlement in the Allegheny Moun- 
ns. In those meetings, there was one old 
end who gave me the words I have spoken 
When he rose, he began speaking much 
the rest did, but he seemed to experience 
great happiness and. peace; his old face 
me. One phrase he repeated comes back 
haunt me beautifully now. These are the 
rds: ‘We... shall be satisfied .. . with the 
ghtness . . . of His rising.’”’ 

Her voice died away and the night silence 
wed over them. But she had one more 
ng to say. 


Never bear more than one 
kind of trouble at a time. 
Some people bear three—all 
ios they have now, all they ever 
‘ had, and all they ever expect 
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“T have never had an experience of God 
quite like that of the old Quaker who chanted 
about the satisfying he had in the brightness 
of His rising. Neither, I suppose, has thee. 
We experience God in the way of our own 
time, which is not favorable to ecstasies. But 
it is clear that there is no satisfying to be had 
out of the sorry scheme of things in the ex- 
ternal world which is all materialism knows. 
Now, Stephen, I have said more about my 
inner self than I have attempted to say to 
anyone. And it is time to go to rest.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Stephen. “Jane, I will take 
Willow to Pao Chi.” 


Jane’s interview with Shang Shih took 
place next morning, and it was quite clear 
that he felt she had now gone too far in the 
use she was making of his master’s hospital- 
ity. Jane was tempted to tell the gateman 
that Willow had been received with the 
knowledge and consent of Wang Wei-Chou, 
but she refrained. It would be best to take 
all the responsibility herself. 

“When the police come, I will speak with 
them,” she said. ‘““Did you not tell me a 
short time ago about a young relative of 
yours who has recently given birth? I wish 
to find a good nurse for this child.”’ 


SHANG SHIH was not too offended to miss 
the proffered olive branch. He departed. 

Jane waited impatiently for Wilfreda, 
and when the nurse came she was carrying a 
small white bundle. 

“Give her to me!”” was Jane’s demand. 

Wilfreda smilingly stooped and laid the 
baby in her arms. “Keep the flap of the 
blanket over her eyes 
as the Chinese do. There 
is bright sunshine this 
morning.” 

“Her eyes are nothing 
but little creases in her 
face,’ said Jane. ‘“‘She’s 
fast asleep. Oh, Wilfreda, 
how soft she is... and 
how sweetly she draws her 
breath.” 

“She draws it just like any baby,” Wil- 
freda remarked, and as her friend looked up 
the two women laughed. 

“Of course I shall make an idiot of myself 
over this child,’”’ Jane said. “But it’s time I 
took some thought for you. Can you leave 
Willow now?” 

“Yes, she should sleep for a while.”’ 

“Then you should sleep too. Little Hope 
and I are going to be perfectly happy. She 
can sleep in my arms just as well as any- 
where else, can’t she?”’ 

“T suppose so,’’ Freda answered. “‘ You’ve 
picked out a name for her already?” 

“Yes. Willow was sure it would be a girl 
and chose her Chinese name. But she asked 
me to give an English one, and that’s what 
it is—Hope.”’ 


—ANON, 


Barry Manners had decided that the 
threat to security was more important than 
his business in Huai Yuen, and he spent the 
day considering courses of action. 

Late that afternoon Lieutenant Osborne 
again made his appearance in the garden, 
in response to a message. He found Manners 
waiting for him. 

“You have something important to tell 
me?”’ he demanded. 

“Of the greatest importance. But I want 
one assurance from you before I proceed. 
You remember the old scholar whose room 
you searched last night?”’ 

The young American nodded. 

“He has been of the greatest assistance. I 
want you to promise you will let me handle 
anything which comes up concerning him.” 

Osborne hesitated. Manners had an ob- 
stinate air—and, after all, he wasn’t a fool. 
nO) Ke 

He found himself escorted to the grotto 
which he and his men had searched. There 
he met Stephen Purcell and the old Chinese 
waiting at the mouth of the cave. 

“T thought you'd like to see your radio,” 
said Manners. “We haven’t touched it. 
Come in and make your own observations.” 

The wooden doors which ordinarily en- 
closed the Kuan Yin were wide open, and 
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the goddess sat immovable and_- beautiful 
before them. But just under her feet there 
was blackness instead of her lotus leaves. 
The block of stO6ne upon which they were 
carved had been taken away. The pedestal 
was not solid, as it had appeared, but was 
made of stones, hollowed and set together 
without cement. Under the serene figure was 
quite a space, and in it was what he had 
been searching for. 

“How did you find out this was hollow ?”’ 
Osborne demanded. 

“We are indebted to Master Yuan,” was 
the reply. “‘He made the suggestion, and we 
found the piece which has been removed not 
too heavy for one person to handle, once it 
was identified.” 

“So the old fellow knew about this?” 
said Osborne. ‘““Maybe he knows the op- 
erator too.” 

“You are leaving that to me,’’ Manners 
reminded him. 

The Chinese scholar had been standing 
apart from the three Americans. Now he 
moved forward. 

“Please tell the American officer,’’ said 
Master Yuan, “that caution should be used 
in investigating the interior of the pedestal. 
Something of the greatest value might be 
injured by injudicious haste.” 

Manners translated, and added a word of 
explanation which made Osborne stare. 

“But if he thought the junk he’s interested 
in was here, why did he wait until now to 
look for it?”’ 

“Chinese scholars,” Manners replied, “‘are 
not very good at dealing with such matters 
as the identification of movable stones in 
what seems a solid substance. Nor am I, my- 
self. We both found Mr. Purcell’s practical 
skill most essential.” 

Osborne proceeded to remove the radio 
from its hiding place himself, and then handed 
his torch to Master Yuan. “Tell him I’m 
much obliged . . . and if he’d like to look for 
his stuff, this will be useful.” 

The Intelligence officer busied himself 
with the inspection of the radio while the 
old man approached the hole and played the 
beam around the dusty interior. Nothing 
was there, so far as he could see. But Stephen 
took the torch and after a moment or two 
noticed that some loam had been pushed into 
a little ridge at the back. He reached a long 
arm into the space and brought out a scroll, 
tightly rolled 

“Ts that all?”’ asked Osborne as Master 
Yuan received the find in trembling fingers. 

Further search produced nothing more, 
and the Chinese, after asking Manners to 
express his gratitude, bowed slightly, and 
retired to the Library of Four Delights, 
where he could examine the scroll at his 
leisure. 

“Now,” said Manners to Osborne, “are 
you satisfied that this is what you have been 
looking for? If you are, what do you propose 
to do next?” 

“Leave it where it is, of course,”’ said 
Osborne. “We'll let the operator suppose 
that we have given up the search. Next 
time we hear him, we can nab him.” 


, 


STEPHEN replaced the movable stone as 
soon as Osborne had restored the radio to the 
spot where it had been found, and then the 
three separated. Stephen escaped to his own 
quarters, and Osborne and Manners strolled 
back to the Hall for Inviting the Pleasures. 

“You say,’’ Osborne remarked, “‘that it 
was this old fellow’s learning which gave you 
the idea of an empty place under the statue. 
I’d certainly like to know what it was he 
grabbed up so anxiously.”’ 

“Suppose I go over and have a look?” 
Manners suggested. 

“Well?” the young man demanded when 
Manners returned from his errand. ‘Did 
you see the thing yourself?”’ 

Nes. 2 

“Could you read it?” 

“Fasily.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s not the text that is important. It’s 
the handwriting—the calligraphy. That 
makes it very precious.” 

“The handwriting!’’ said Osborne. “ But 
what’s the text?” 
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“It is the Diamond Sutra,”’ replied 
ners, “from the brush of the great 
raphist of the Yuan dynasty, Wu Chi 

The night had been very long. At in 
Jane had risen and paced the floor. 
would collapse release her? She t 
there had never before been so many\y 
consecutively of this ordeal; and shel 
it presaged an attack which would car fy 
far toward the end. 

It must be long after midnight). — 
thought of the coming of the light wit 
pressible longing, and remembered t 
her there would not be many more d 

She went over to her basin and pi) 
took off her nightdress, and sprinkle’ 
shoulders and arms with cool water. Sly 
on a fresh gown, and over it her loose 
robe. Her straw sandals had cost her}; 
hundred dollars the first summer sh¢ 
been in Huai Yuen, and she never wore 
without remembering that item in he 
account. With this mundane thoughf 
extinguished her light and stepped ‘4 
into the court. { 

It was a well of shadows. The roof rg 
of the four little buildings cut delid# 
against a sky where stars were dim.)hg 
turned from the path, and managed tC 
the steps of the eastern ridge, cut it | 
packed earth. She would circle the gag” 
on the wooded rise from which she (j 
look over the plain and up to the star} 
the highest point there was a stone 
where she could watch for the sun. |) 


Sue could not see the path as she a” 
slowly, but her feet knew when they str | 
from it. At first the growth between herd | 
the wall made a complete screen. Theyig © 
was near the rear gate. Here the growthi) 
away so that the uneven terrain to then} 
glimmered vaguely under the dim heay 

She put her hands before her and toul: 
a tree. It was rough, definite, comfory 
and she leaned against it. As she did © 
tiny point of light flashed out of the ¢ 
ness. It pricked the thick air and was g3 
Then it pricked again. It was coming ne? 

The watcher stood very still. There’ 
only one kind of light that behaved like t= 
the bulb of an electric torch; this one ni 
be held in the hand of someone approac!¢ 
the garden wall. Presently there were st 
and a figure outlined for a moment in 
glow of the torch passed directly beneath © : 
The scent of a good cigarette became not- 
able. Jane sniffed. She had an association vi 
that particular smell. She decided to spe 

The sound of her voice in the night — 
startling to her own ears. “Dont 
troubled,” said Jane. “I have had a rest 
night, so I have come out to try to walk 1 
self quiet. I was surprised by your light t 
came along the hills.”’ 1 

There was no answer. 

“Benny,” said Jane, “if you won’t sp 
to me I shall be very suspicious. You 
me a note saying you were returning 
Chungking. What are you doing hert 

“Teacher Jane!’’ The voice was hod 
but plainly Benny’s. ‘Teacher Jane, . 
won’t get me into trouble?” ' 

“T suspect,’’ said Jane dryly, “that you. 
already got yourself into trouble.” 4 

“What do you mean?” The voice y 
sullen. ti 

Jane slid to the ground and sat on her he 
with one arm clasping the base of the tr 
“Tf you won’t givemea frank accountof yo" 
self, you must be here for no good reasoi 

“Listen, Teacher Jane. These are Ey 
times. I’ve seen and done bad things, 1 
I’m trying to get out of the mess. I’m try 
to get away. A word from you about find) 
me here tonight will trap me.” 7 

“You appeal to my compassion, Bent 
But you don’t tell me what you are doi” 
You must consider whether I have the rig) 
to risk danger and distress for other peo” 
in order to shield you.” - 

“Teacher Jane, I’m hurting no one. 
swear it! Do you know what they do te 
poor man like me when they even suspi 
what you are hinting? To be turned over” 
torture by you! Oh, I can’t believe you Vj 
do it.” 





‘Th! could not answer. Of all the mon- 
-styes. meaningless violence of war, torture 
ete greatest horror. Yet he must be a 
wyJlis terror was evidence enough. And 
e iad been the raid —— 

nny, speak the truth and I'll hide you, 
‘yilp you get away. You have only to 
-stoj hat you're doing.” 

— * tell you I’m hurting no one. You 
wor.n’t believe what I said if I talked. You 

an hide me. You can only keep quiet. 
WI! are you going to do?”’ 

“}onny, I don’t know. I don’t know.” 
‘en there’s only one thing left for me. 
Yo  emember my brother? He knew what 

1, ore was, and now so do I.” 
~ ©iIdenly Jane realized that he had gone. 
Shi truggled to her feet, intending to call 
hirback, and then checked herself. An out- 
ery tight wake the coolies sleeping in their 

4} She sat down again, trembling and 

‘d. The violence against which she had 
» witness all her life had snaked out a 





hiteady ground, and gradually she stilled 
€ If enough so that she stood up. She fell 
f astep or two; but she persisted, and, 
ane end, did walk uncertainly forward. 


as beating with no meaning. Then grad- 
its sense came in the midst of her 


It: 
r ... Shall be satisfied .. . with the bright- 
... of His rising. 
‘he words flowed in repetition as she 
t on. She was following the hill path. She 
ed the highest point, and groped to a 
e seat. She was facing the east, but the 
‘k dark was still on the horizon. Exhaus- 
‘set in; her bodily energy was at an end. 
- it seemed her thought was clearing. 
Tere came a great compassion for Benny 
4 | for all sufferers, guilty and innocent alike. 
} he compassion grew into a strange sweet- 
which embraced all living creatures, and 
wned toward the heart of God whence it 
1 descended upon her. The body slipped 


on et 


Lo 


en the sun rose, flaring red, Wilfreda 
‘ked into the Nameless Room and found 
empty. She waited some time and then 
ynt out on a search. At last she found her 
fend, scarcely able to speak, and unable to 
2, Lao Ch’i and Lao Pa carried the shih mu 
the chai and laid her upon her cot. 
‘Forgive me,” whispered Jane. ‘‘I did not 
‘an to make a fuss.” 
“You had better not try to talk,’ said 
ilfreda. “But can you tell me in a word 
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what happened? Did you have an attack?” 
“Not an attack. Later .. . I will try to tell 
you.” 
“You must be very quiet now.” 
“Yes. I must not be sick now. I have 


things to do.”’ 


The Szechwan world was gray with mist. 


Dawn was beginning to lighten on the plain’ 


which lay filled with clouded air. 

Wang Wei-Chou strained his eyes for a 
sign of his garden wall. He was traveling the 
narrow track from the main highway in a 
sedan chair carried by two bearers. Before 
him a gang of coolies tramped rhythmically, 
bearing on their shoulders the lacquered 
poles which distributed the weight of a 
burden, long and narrow, covered with 
coarse oiled cloth. He had his reasons for 
an arrival at dawn at the River Garden. 

Ah. The sound of the current of water 
gliding in the channel outside his walls. 
Wang spoke to his men, who set down his 
chair. He stepped out with relief. 

“We have arrived,” he addressed the out- 
line of a figure which emerged in the gray- 
ness. “‘Let the men rest. I shall go inside.” 

Wang went forward alone. He accom- 
panied his knock with his own voice, so that 
Shang Shih might not be troubled by the 
early summons. Presently the gate swung 
ajar, and Wang stood beside his old servant, 
who made his respectful bow. 

“The master is unexpected.” 

“T have been on the way all night. Let us 
go to the Court of Retirement.” 

They moved into the garden. They heard 
fish leap in the hidden lake, and birds from 
invisible trees. They came to dim walls 
pierced with the lantern windows and Shang 
Shih undid the lock, and gave entrance. 

It was gloomy inside the great room. Wang 
Wei-Chou took out his flash, and its thin 
beam fell on the wide stone slabs of the 
floor, and on the intricately patterned lattice. 

“Sweep out now, and leave all entrances 
open. I have a certain thing to bring here. 
I shall go and return soon.” 

Shang Shih fetched a broom and busied 
himself while his master returned to the men 
outside the garden. 

“We will go in,”’ he said. 


Tue coolies raised their load again upon 
their shoulders. The signal was given to go 
forward. The shuffling feet were the only 
sounds as they went through the paths to 
the Court of Retirement. There, the burden 
was eased down upon the trestles, and the 
covering stripped away. A black lacquer cof- 
fin, its lines picked out in gold leaf, stood in 
the hall. 

The carriers gathered up their carrying 
poles and their ropes and followed Shang 
Shih out of the garden. Wang Wei-Chou 
lingered. The walls and galleries, crowded 
upon by the dripping pines and drenched 
bamboo, shut him away from the glow of 


“T thought of a wonderful scheme to get 
Harry to propose. But I don’t want him.”” 
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The next time you entertain, serve this ter- 
rific new variation of cheese *n’ chips. Clip 
this recipe for Kraft’s Clam Dip now. 


Rub a mixing bowl with half a clove of 
oO 


garlic. Blend an 8-oz. package of soft, rich 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese with 2 
tsps. lemon juice, 1/2 
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4s cup drained canned minced clams 


You can’t imagine how good it is. Wait till 
and hear what your guests say! 
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sunrise. He walked the low-roofed galleries, 
then back to look upon the lacquer and gold, 
ponderous and shining . . . taking possession 
of his thoughts as he walked. 

It was inevitable that Jane must die. It 
had been a satisfaction to provide for her last 
days the surroundings which were her heart’s 
desire, but he had not been content to stop 
with that. He had, during his last leave, gone 
to Hsu Lao-Pan and his coffin shop, and 
given his orders. He had been able to get a 
brief leave when word came that the coffin, 
containing exquisitely wrought Chinese grave 
clothes, was in readiness for the time when 
Jane might be “‘invited”’ to occupy its state. 

Shang Shih came back with a ket{le of hot 
water and his master’s bags. He joined Wang 
Wei-Chou by the open doors. “ Where shall 
I take the bags and bring the morning rice?” 
asked the old servant. 

“T will stay in the Fragrance of Bamboo,” 
said his master. “‘ Tell Shih Mu as soon as she 
is awake that I am here and bring word when 
I may see her.”’ 

It was Wilfreda who received him at the 
San Yu Chai. The nurse met him at the gate. 

“Jane is lying down. I will take you in 
presently.” 

They spoke in low tones as Wilfreda gave 
a nurse-to-doctor report. Then she left 
him and he crossed the court to Jane’s door. 

“Come in, Wei- 
Chou.” 

She was lying on 
her cot. In Jane’s eyes 
and smile there were 
warmth and light, al- 
though he was quick 
to see that she made 
an even smaller bun- 
dle in her white sheet 
than she had when 
he brought her in her 
litter to the garden. 

She went on, “You 
come at an auspicious 
moment. Have you 
heard about Willow?” 

“Thave. And about 
her baby. And about 
your other friends, 
Shang Shih has made 
a full report.” 

“There’s very little that escapes Shang 
Shih,”” Jane commented. ‘I must apologize 
for filling your garden so full of people.”’ 

“T knew what would happen when I in- 
vited you. I am honored and pleased with 
everything you have done.” He took her hand 
and let a finger rest on her pulse. 

“Tt is good to be with you and Wilfreda,” 
Jane continued. “You both know that 
Brother Ass is not going to do much more 
work, but neither of you confuse me with 
Brother Ass. At least, Wilfreda certainly 
doesn’t and I hope you don’t, Wei-Chou, 
in spite of your attention to that pulse.” 

“T suppose I am very far from being as 
clear about life and death, and body and 
spirit, as my teacher,’’ he answered. “And 
I’m a doctor. Brother Ass is my business. 
But I am also your student, you know. I 
hope to become clearer as I go on.” 

Jane nodded. “You will.” 

He laid down her hand. “Brother Ass is 
not doing badly. I shall not interfere with 
you, if that is what you mean.”’ Wang Wei- 
Chou rose. “‘And by the way, I have a mes- 
sage for you. Major Trent hopes to call upon 
you very soon.” 


Jane sat in the peacock chair where she 
could look out on her pool. Wilfreda and 
Doctor Hartshorn were with her, and also 
Stephen, who had returned from the north. 

She looked at Stephen. “Did thee hear 
anything at the air base as thee came by? 
Have they ever found the radio they were 
hunting the night thee hid Willow?” 

“T heard nothing about that. But did thee 
know that they have opened a Red Cross 
club at the base with a hostess so that the 
men can have guests? And that Daisy is 
there this week end?”’ 

“No,” said Jane. “I didn’t know that.” 

She did not ask if Stephen had seen Daisy, 
fearing it would humiliate him to say that 
he had not. Then he spoke again. 
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By Sara King Carleton 


All that we knew and had—we 
leave it lying 
In a room called Earth, on a 
littered table there, 
And open a door to a passage 
where birds are flying 
Through tall stone arches, free 
in a wind-lost air. 
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“Jane, has thee forgotten what day thisis” 

“What day? Thee means it is First Day 

“Yes,” said Stephen. “Here are four of 
who have one faith; why should thee n: 
draw us together in worship?” 

Jane glanced swiftly from face to fac 
Stephen’s need she knew; it seemed that t} 
weary lines of Doctor Hartshorn’s forehez 
betrayed a burden of spirit; and of W 
freda’s cares she was never unmindful. The 
were all weary and sorrowful. She folded he 
hands in her lap. 

“Let us enter into silence,” said Jane, 

The mists were in the garden that morr 
ing, curling over the hill rises and the /ang-t: 
roofs, wreathing the dark trees. They drift 
over the small hushed group. Gradually 
concentration began to spread among then! 

Jane’s voice was heard: 


| 

“What shall we render unto the Lord for ; 
His benefits toward us? 

All our fresh springs are in Him, 


= 


“What shall we say in the face of the wh 7 
ings of our time? "| 

All our woes and our despairings are fro 
His hand. 


“What shall we do with ourselves in a world 
of violence and war? 
All the efforts of ou 
souls, all the toil of oui 


terrors? 

In the nights, in the 
days, which one of 
escapes being afraidA 


“How shall we bear 
the joys which come to 
us and are denied to 
our fellows? J 

How have we dared 
lo taste of loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercy?” 


“And the benefits 
‘ and destructions, the 
terrors and the joys will not submit themselves 
to our understanding. 
His ways are all unsearchable 
His paths past finding out. 


“From His strange and terrible and glori- | 
ous acls 
Our only refuge ts Himself. 
For He only is our hope 
And in Him only is there any promise of 
life.” 


The water, lapping on the stones of the 
pool, came soothingly to ears filled with — 
words which were but dimly comprehended. 
They did not know how long they had been 
sitting together when Jane unfolded her hands 
and laid them on the arms of her chair. As 
she did so, Daisy came in at the door oppo- 
site. Her eyes were fixed on Jane, and she } 
went swaying toward her—swaying and 
stumbling. 

“Aunt Jane... Jack went out on mission — 
last night, and he didn’t come back.” 

Stephen caught her in his arms as she 
collapsed. 


Doctor Hartshorn to Wang Wei-Chou: 


Jane Breasted died early Monday morning, 
ten days after you left. The immediate cause of 
death was heart failure. Your wishes were car- 
ried out. At noon Tuesday she ‘“‘ascended into 
the coffin,’ as you Chinese say. 

The scene in your Ancestral Hall was some- 
thing like your Chinese ceremony and this 
seemed right to me. 

Wilfreda Grayson used the garments you 
provided. There were present only Wilfreda 
Grayson, Stephen Purcell and myself. Stephen 
and I closed the coffin and he sealed the lid. 
Then we three remained together in silence 
until it was time to go. 

Purcell has asked about Jane’s finances. I 
have had to confess that there is no money. 
Of course, we missionaries in Huai Yuen would 
have done our best, if you had not stepped in. | 
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When sunshine floods the 
room through your picture window, 
| eats against drawn draperies, your 
ec y furnishings are being ruined right 
bere your eyes! All year long, sunburn 
fas and rots fabrics and rugs, spoils wood 
fi) hes—but now there’s a way to stop it. 
you can have an extra wide CLOTH 
low shade tailor-made for any picture 
w low up to 150 inches in width. Mounted 
o1islim aluminum roller, out of sight 
n not in use, that CLOTH window 
‘si le will shield your possessions from 
ourn damage year after year. Such a 
4 gle way to solve the picture window 
polem, to save you so much grief and so 
ch money! 














uable book free? Plain facts about 
dow shade quality, with actual samples 
iparing CLOTH and cheap substitutes. 
ite Joanna Western Mills, Dept. B, 
1 Merchandise Mart, 
cago 54. 
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JOANNA WESTERN MILLS CO.- CHICAGO 
EI 
SELL WOMEN’S WEAR 
fake Up-to-minute styles — DRESSES — street — 
house—DRESS GOODS—cotton—rayon— 
AO re HOSIERY—LINGERIE—GREETING CARDS 
Becutiful Samples—Splendid Values— Make 


EASY SALES—GOOD PROFITS—without experi- 
ence. Exclusive. Be First. Write now. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO. 
Dept. 139 Binghamton, N. Y. 
WALL-TO-WALL CARPET 
installed with Smoothedge has 
added beauty—no ugly tack marks, 
scallops, or dust-catching inden- 
tations. Easier to keep clean. Write 
for free color book ‘‘ Working 
Magic with a Carpet.” 


Smo.othedge_ 


1532-X N. Indiana St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 
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DROP LEAF MODELS 
BY - 


IN 1-,2-,3-, & 4-PEDESTAL SIZES 
WITH EXPANSION UP TO 9 FEET 
eautiful 18th Century ee 
esigns, richly finished, 


saturing Craddock’s 
‘obble- proof construction. 


ASES & CHAIRS IN OPEN STOCK 






craw SD or 

$” Guaranteed by > 

Good Housekeeping 
Xo, 












Write for name 
of nearest dealer 
—and send 10¢ for 
Complete Catalog J1 to Craddock 
Furniture Corporation, Evansville 7, Ind. 
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LADIES’ 


But none of us could have made matters go so 
simply, so swiftly, so beautifully. 
We three send our gratitude. 
DANIEL HARTSHORN 


Wilfreda Grayson to Wang Wei-Chou: 


It is not possible to write at length just now, 
but I think I should tell you what has been 
decided about little Hope. None of us know how 
to communicate with Willow. It seems neces- 
sary to ask for your protection of the child and 
her nurse until Willow arranges to have her 
taken north, which, I understand, is her in- 
tention. 

We called in Scholar Yuan and he thinks it 
perfectly simple to leave the baby with the 
nurse in the garden. He will take charge of some 
money which was given to Jane after her death, 
brought by Major Trent. This will be enough 
to provide for the child for some time. 

A word about Jane. I do not know what 
Jane has meant to you, but I know what your 
goodness has meant to her in these weeks you 
have given her in your garden. Later, I can 
write more about it. But that must be for 
another time. W. G. 


From the Journal of Wilfreda Grayson: 


Everything is over. Jane had only a week of 
the agony we dreaded for her. She went into a 


coma and died when her heart mercifully 
failed. 
That was two nights ago. Now, before I 


leave the Garden, I must set down some ac- 
count of these final hours. 

Why do little things related to the end of a 
life seem charged with significance? For Jane 
there was no sense of coming to an end, as she 
approached death. She felt herself like one 
about to pass through a door which was open 
into light. 

Bodily pain she did fear. She supposed, as 
we did, that she must endure its very worst a 
long time. Now she will not be hurt any more. 

It may be that the shock given her by Daisy 
Fairchild was the beginning of the end. Stephen, 
Doctor Hartshorn and I were with her and had 
been holding Quaker meeting. 

The mood of worship (that seems the wrong 
word, but I can’t think of another) had hardly 
lifted, when Daisy Fairchild appeared. She 
said Jack Fernald had been lost on mission, and 
then she fell unconscious. Doctor Hartshorn 
found that she had a high fever. Daisy had 
flown from Chungking to be with young 
Fernald, and when she arrived Fuchs noticed 
that she was not well; but she would allow him 
to do nothing. She said she and Jack were to 
have this time together, and she could not 
afford to be sick. 

Stephen got her to the Huai Yuen Hospital, 
and there she still is, in a critical condition. No 
one puts a name on the infection. It is one of 
those myriad diseases that war against us here 
in Szechwan. 

Now young Fernald had been blotted out . . . 
they told us later, he went down in flames. 

As soon as Stephen and Doctor Hartshorn 
had taken charge of Daisy, Jane let me put her 
to bed. When she stretched herself upon her 
cot, she looked up as we heard the first shower- 
ing on the roof. 

“Hush,” she said. “‘ The rain.”’ She lay listen- 
ing, as the downpour came steadily. I came to 
sit beside her, and when I took her pulse, it 
betrayed the exhaustion I expected. Jane had 
closed her eyes, but she opened them. She 
spoke of Jack Fernald, and allowed me to 
understand that she had known about him and 
Daisy, although just what she knew she did 
not tell me. 

After the words about Jack she said very 
little more. I thought she slept, but I did not 
leave her. After a time, I realized that her con- 
dition was not sleep, and sent Lao Pa through 
the rain to let Doctor Hartshorn know. 

She had a week of suffering, but we were able 
to keep her under morphine most of the time. 
When the end came, Doctor Hartshorn told 
me about the extraordinary forethought of, 
Wang Wei-Chou. There was something very” 
sweet to me in the fact that only Stephen and 
Doctor Hartshorn and I were concerned in 
what had to be done. We stood together near 
the open doors and gave thanks to God for Jane 
in silence of our hearts. As we left the court we 
found all the servants waiting at the gate. 
Shang Ma says they went in and bowed before 
the coffin. 

The two men returned to Huai Yuen, where 
Daisy occupies Stephen completely. Doctor 
Hartshorn lets him do some of the sitting up 
with her because they are so desperately short 


| of staff, and Stephen is so anxious to be of use. 


Wednesday, I set about packing up. As I 
was busy in our quarters I heard Shang Shih’s 
shuffle, followed by an unfamiliar step, and 
then I saw a tall man with heavy shoulders and 
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Yes, the very lightest pancakes you can bake! Lighter even than 
your own homemade! It’s all because Aunt Jemima’s Old South Recipe 
is now specially blended...a wonderful process that whips 


and whirls a fluffy lightness right into Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix— 
Buckwheats, too! You just stir very lightly ...and 

bake the lightest, most delicious pancakes of your life! 

What's more, a stack of fluffy-light Aunt Jemimas, 

running with butter ’n syrup, costs about 6¢. 

Enjoy them any time, any day. 
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Big 12” Aunt Jemima 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


thinning hair coming into the lang-ltse where I 
had taken Jane’s letters and books for a final 
looking over. 

“Miss Grayson?”’ he asked, coming toward 
me. “I am Robert ‘Lrent.”” 

I invited him to sit down, and saw he was 
laboring under a burden of shock and grief 
which brought us very near together. 

“T heard in Chungking,”’ he said. ‘She never 
gave me a hint of this.” 

“There were very few who knew,” I answered. 

I found myself telling him more than I had 
told anyone before. He listened in wonder and, 
I could feel, with understanding. It was ex- 
traordinary how we two strangers drew to- 
gether in those moments of our talk of Jane. 
Finally he lifted a letter from the pile before me. 

“This is my last to her. It’s of no importance 
now. It refers to an old student of hers, picked 
up by our Intelligence. His name was Li.” 

“Oh, Benny?” 

“He has committed suicide,” said Trent. 
“THe thought he was going to be turned over to 
the Chinese police and took that way out. I 
don’t blame him.” 

I found nothing to say. Trent stared at his 
letter and then tore it slowly to pieces. 

“That Eurasian was a queer sort to be a pal 
of Jane’s. But she evidently had all kinds. He 
had a little money, and sent word to me that he 
wanted Jane to have it. In his message he said 
another thing. He wanted Jane to be told that 
he knew she had never done him any harm—it 
was he who had hurt himself. I wonder what 
that meant. Do you know?” 

I didn’t. I had never liked Benny. But this 
message touched a tenderness in me. Of a sud- 
den my head was down on my arms, and I was 
weeping— weeping the tears held back so long. 
Robert Trent let me cry for some time, com- 
forting me as if I had been a child. At last I 
was quiet, and we had a long talk about all 
sorts of little things which it relieved me to tell 
and pleased him to hear. 

At last he got up and said with authority, 
“You had better put all this away now. I can 
see that you are quite worn out.” 

“T got some sleep last night.” 

His level glance was on me. ““I should think 
not much. I go back to Chungking within a few 
hours. What are you going to do?” 

I said I must finish disposing of Jane’s 
effects if he, as next of kin, gave me permission. 
He smiled at that. 

“One favor before I leave you. Could you 
let me have something of Jane’s to keep—a 
book, perhaps?” 

A copy of the writings of Meister Eckhart, a 
German mystic, full of her notes and marks, 
was lying with her papers. I gave it to him. 

“We shall meet again,” he said. “But now I 
must go back to the air base and you must give 
yourself a rest.” 

He went away, and I obeyed him and lay 
down on my cot. The good tears had made 
sleep possible. 


Wilfreda Grayson to Michael Chambers: 


Tomorrow I shall be leaving Huai Yuen on 
the postal truck, and should be in Chungking 
in two days’ time. From there I will get what- 
ever transportation I can to Kweichou. 

Daisy Fairchild’s serious illness has not yet 
reached the point where the doctor can be sure 
she will recover, but she is young and strong 
and there seems good hope that she will live. 
Doctor Hartshorn tells Stephen that her war 
work is finished; she will require a long con- 
valescence, and should be flown back to the 
States as soon as she can stand the journey. 
Doctor Hartshorn says that when Daisy comes 
out of this illness it is probable that all events 
just before it will seem very remote to her. He 
thinks there is a good chance that in the end 
Stephen and Daisy may come together. 

Expect me in Kweichou by the end of the 
month. W. G. 


Robert Trent to Wilfreda Grayson: 


It was good to see you in Chungking as you 
passed through. Be sure to let me know when 
you are here again. 

I have been looking over that book of Jane’s 
which you gave me. I can’t make much out of 
it, except when I find passages that she has 
underscored. Those seem to stand by them- 
selves. But there are six lines, written in pencil, 
at the close of the chapter in which Eckhart 
has said that the love of God is like a fisher- 
man’s hook: 


The hook of love 
Caught me, long since; 
And when strength failed, 
And pain beset me, 
Then, on that hook I felt 
The tug of God. 
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Canister Set § 


Outstanding ad- 
dition to popular Lustro-Ware 
ensemble of gay kitchen beau- 
ties. Matches canisters with 
smart round corner design — 
no crumb collecting crevices. 
Space for three loaves and 
baked goods, too .. . keeps 
them fresh, tasty. Over 100 
other Lustro-Ware plastic 
housewares in many matching 
sets—welcome gifts. At stores 
everywhere, or write for cata- 
log. Columbus Plastic Products 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Have a lovely crackproof ceiling ina 
matter of hours—without re-plaster- 
ing. No fuss, muss, delay. Do whole 
job with economical Upson Kuver- 
Krak Panels. Hundreds of thousands 

of Upson Ceilings giving life- a 
time satisfaction. Send 10cfor 3 
32 page booklet. Ideasoflead- @5 
ing decorators. Mail coupon. ve - 








THE UPSON COMPANY 

939 UPSON POINT, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
I enclose 10c. Send me your practical 32 
page idea booklet, “‘New Interiors For Old.” 
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School days are here again, even fer the cockers, and Hilde- 
garde loves jumping hurdles in the warm September sun. 


BALE 


By GLADYS TABER 


HE sunlight has a new quality now in 
September. Ii is no longer a golden 
tinpet tone in the sky; it is like a strain 
oviolin music, very pure and clear, but 
s}. It falls on the cropped fields gently, 
t} hills have a dreamy look. The first 
simp maples begin to burn, striking the 
plude for the color symphony to come. 
(idenrod and chicory along the old stone 
{ices mark the paths for autumn. The 

d white and purple asters bloom. 

feel like singing all day. The cockers 
@oy my singing, they don’t care at all 
tht I cannot keep on the key. My very 

vorite song is a folk song that I can very 
arly manage. 
“When cockle shells turn silver bells,” I 
‘g¢ happily while I take the seeds out of 
> glowing scarlet peppers, “then will 
» love re—turn-n to me —— When roses 
bw—in winter snow is 
Pepper seeds are so hard to get out. They 
p around the kitchen. The inside of the 
ppers is a tawny orange red, the outside 
rue scarlet. What a beautiful vegetable, 
th the smooth glossy surfaces and the 
yeeping lines to the tip. ‘* For love is bonny 
little while.” 1 get out the chopper and 
gin the chop-chop-chop in the old wooden 
wl. 
I always loved that folk song, but, oh, 
w different it sounds when my friend 
lenn sings it. But Glenn is a real singer, 
ith one of those voices that pour like a 
Iden tide against the dark shores of 
me. While I make my pepper relish and 
ng to Jonquil and Melody, I think hap- 
ily of how marvelous music is, how it 
omforts the spirit, stays the soul. Glenn’s 
lea of true bliss, however, is to take his 
ix-year-old fishing, and the fact that 
immy can cast is a far finer thing, in his 
und, than almost anything else. 

I went out to the Bach festival in Berea 
1 June, and I like to relive every moment, 
toring it up as I am storing up the relishes 
nd pickles. No happy experience is ever 
st; we have it, to take out and savor. 

Berea is a small, quiet college; great 
rees cast shadows on the campus, the 
uildings are stanch and old and awesomely 
\merican somehow. I was a little worried 
bout me and Bach as I drove up with 













Burton and Dorothy, for eight hours a day 
for two days was quite a lot of Bach, I 
thought. 

But it is like Shakespeare: if you just re- 
ceive it, you are enchanted. Bach was won- 
derful, and so were the students who sang 
in the Mass. “‘“That’s my boy there,”’ said 
a proud papa behind me; “‘see him, he’s 
got the oboe!”’ 

My faith in America was renewed as | 
saw these excited boys and girls dashing 
around lugging their instruments or look- 
ing at their scores. I think it is sometimes 
easier to see what’s wrong in our country 
than to consider how much is right. 

We can still eat outdoors during most of 
this month. But it is pretty cool at night, 
and we like a good hot dish instead of 
the aspics and molded salads of August. 
Chicken, split and broiled over the char- 
coal embers, basted with barbecue sauce, 
is a favorite now. A slice of ham grilled and 
served with pineapple slices is good. I do 
the pineapple in a spider at the back of the 
barbecue fire. 

The modern version of a paper plate is 
lovely, plastic coated; you can serve any- 
thing and not find it leaking through on 
your lap in a few minutes. The paper cups 
with handles are fine too. I never enjoyed 
holding a cup of boiling coffee with only a 
bit of wax between me and it. 

But nobody has invented a successful 
eating utensil in the picnic line. The wooden 
paddles and spoons are so small, the plastic 
ones are too much like chopsticks for me. 
We use indoor forks and spoons and knives 
for Our picnics. 

The freezer has had its fall cleaning. This 
is the job Jill and I hate and detest. First 
you stand on your head half an hour reach- 
ing into the mysterious icy darkness as 
you unload the packages. The freezer has 
sweated profusely, and as you lean you get 
a nice cold sponging from the outside of it. 
The packages are slippery. Now and then 
the wrapping tears as you grab it, and some 
nice frozen rhubarb pops at you. Then 
there comes the awful moment when you 
find three containers labeled PEARS 1946. 
How did they stay hidden all this time? 
Shriveled and mummylike, they reproach 
us for forgetting them. We do try to rotate 
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lant to feed a crowd : 
_and have fun yourself ? © 
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Setve Spaghetti and 
Meat Balls cooked with- 


You can make this delicious spa- 
ghetti sauce and meat balls ahead 
of time. And then— 

Let the crowd come! 
will be ready in minutes. And everybody 


Your main dish GeodiHonsekvening 
a i oP 

will rave about your grand recipe. 
Hunt's 
Sauce can put that same rich flavor into 
It’s the Kettle-simmered sauce, 


That’s because only Tomato 
a dish. 
and your grocer sells it for only a few 
cents a can. Now, here’s the basic recipe 


1 cup water 


Va tsp. pepper 


for four people: 
2 tsp. Worcestershire Sauce 


¥, cup chopped onion 


1 clove garlic, minced 
4 tbsp. oil or drippings 


Cover the pan and simmer 40 minutes. 
Pour over hot spaghetti (8-0z. pkg.) and 


. . ee sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese 
Lightly brown onion and garlic in hot | : 


oil. Then take: 
1 Ib. ground beef 
Add salt to meat and mix lightly. Form 
into small balls and brown them in the 
pan with the oil. Then add: 


Wor 8 servings double the recipe. 


Use Hunt’s Tomato 


everyday recipes. In soups, stews, casse- 


Sauce in your 


1 tsp. salt 


roles, gravies, meat loaf. Grand for left 


overs—just use a little of this and a little 


of that and Hunt’s Tomato Sauce. Get a 


! 


] Can Hunt's Tomato Sauce few cans at your erocer s! 





Hunt-for the best 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


Hunt’s Heavenly Peaches 


at down-fo-earth prices 
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Certified tests prove Universal 
Stroke-Saver cuts 26 minutes from 
the average ironing hour. Prove it 
to yourself with a 10-Day Home 


Trial. Money-back guarantee. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Copyright, 1951, LF&C 





All the family will 
brag about your meat. 


Keep Full Fresh Flavor eile 
a ae : 

In Frozen Mears 

Enjoy your meat more than ever this 


year by wrapping with KVP freezer paper. 
Seals in all those savory juices, shuts out @ 


air, prevents mottling and freezer-burn a 
keeps it fresher and tastier! KVP 
originated freezer paper —has kept it 


the leader in protection ever since. 





The paper commercial 
lockers use and sell. une eigipal 
reezer 
paper. Four 
roll sizes 
Si to! 2A 
wide — 70 
ft. to 400 ft. 
long in cut- 
ter boxes. 


Paper Vlaids Save Time —Save Work 


Shelf Papers * Freezer Papers * Heavy and Fancy 
Waxed * KVP and Mrs. Hayward’s Dusting Papers 
* Pie Tape * Baking Cups ® Place Mats. * Cookery 
Parchment ® Pressing Parchment ¢ Kolacloths. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Parchment, Michigan 


Your Guarantee of Quality 
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things the way the books say. But here are 
those sad pears! 

After everything is piled on the cellar 
floor, Jonquil and*Tiki find out where we are 
and pounce in. Hamburger is meat, they 
opine, lunging at two fat packages. We chase 
them away and their reproachful faces lean 
into the cellar well as they watch. 

Then.comes the awful scraping of all the 
ice from the inside of the box. By now the 
freezer seems as big as the state of Texas. 
We used to try all kinds of weapons to get the 
frost off, from putty knives to weed cutters. 
In the end we mostly clawed with our hands. 
Jill had to stretch like a giraffe’s neck to 
sweep up the bottom. A small dustpan would 
go down all right, but spilled half the stuff 
as it came up. Before we finished we were 
numb with cold, the cellar floor looked as if 
Peary’s expedition had camped there. The 
Workshop girls have 
outfitted us with a sort 
of snowplow gadget 
which is a good scraper 
and collector—but still 
I don’t like the job. 

And then everything 
has to go back in. We 
haven’t enough corn, 
we discover, but oh, 
how much spinach we 
have! I filled one glass 
jar too full and it is 
cracked, so we put it 
on the steps to throw 
away. Daphne immedi- 
ately grabs it, frozen 
as it is, and makes 
off. If sue eats broken 
glass —— We fly. 

Anyway, we love that freezer, we say as 
we emerge into the sunlit yard and rub our 
numb fingers. Wouldn’t it be nice if it con- 
sumed its own frost? But what a friend to 
the home it is. 

Tea in the quiet garden is pleasant. The 
white clematis is about out, the thyme 
smells sweet, the asters are lovely. No one 
could believe in winter on a warm September 
afternoon. I always wonder if the dogs and 
cats sense that summer is over. 

National Dog Week comes the twenty- 
fourth. Every week is dog week at Still- 
meadow, but I am thankful that the great 
contribution dogs make to humanity is cel- 
ebrated nationally now. I like the slogan: 
“At your service—all ways.’ From the 
guard dogs at the front to the smallest puppy 
following his own small boy, dogs live for 
mankind, and the love of a dog for his 
humans is beyond any telling. The National 
Dog Welfare League has a seven-point pro- 
gram which everyone should support: 

1. A good home for every dog. 

2. Elimination of stray dogs from the 
streets. 

3. Better-informed dog owners. 

4. Consideration for dogs and all animals. 


going on.”’ 


JUST HELP 


(Continued from Page 71) 


itself to this kind of occasion. And I might 
add, one that makes it possible to give a 
party and still have carfare left. All of which 
led us to explore the possibilities of veal, 
which, once you get over the idea that it’s 
something put in chicken salad to fool you, 
is very good indeed. 

So for our supper dish we shall have, not 
the well-known scallopini but one christened 
Veal Paprika, and never to be called “Pap”’ 
if you make it right. 


VEAL PAPRIKA 


Cut 6 slices bacon into small pieces with 
scissors or a sharp knife. Sauté with 314 
pounds boneless veal shoulder or shank, cut 
into pieces, as you would for stew, along with 
22 cup chopped onion. Cook until the meat 
and onions brown to a golden brown. Add 
114 teaspoons salt, 3 tablespoons paprika, 5 
cups canned chicken broth. (Once upon a 
time we used to make our own “stock,” but 
few have time for that any more.) Cover 
and simmer slowly until the veal is tender— 


& William Jennings Bryan was de- 
voted to his wife. One day, when 
he was posing for his portrait, he 
was asked by the artist: 

“Mr. Bryan, why do you wear your 
hair over your ears?”’ 

“When I was courting Mrs. Bryan 
she objected to the way in which my 
ears stood out. To please her, I let 
my hair grow to cover them.”’ 

“But that was many years ago,”’ 
said the artist. “‘Don’t you think 
you should have your hair cut now? 

“Why?” said Bryan, with genuine 
astonishment. ‘‘The romance is still 


Septemb 
















































5. Emphasis of the dog’s use as com). 
and protector. 

6. Fair laws for dogs and dog owne 

7. Respect for the rights of no 
owners. 

The Stillmeadow dogs would add oy 
point if they had their say: Point 8 
an open-door policy in effect. For the 
desire in a dog’s heart is not to be sepg 
from his loved ones for so much as a m 

Esmé thinks this is very silly. Alod 
beautiful, she walks along the fence 
thinking Siamese thoughts. Aladdi 
born with a yearning for human love 
unusual for cats, but Esmé says an | 
sinian is a feckless being. \ 

I’d like to be going to school again , 
September comes around. Not that) 
doesn’t go on learning all one’s life, bu 
learning is easier in school. The assignry 


is always on har 
help. Outside 
often one does | 
know just what th, 
signment is. 
whether one has 
ured up at all. 
But at least we) 
go to Obedience | 
with the cockers 
the Irish! Maeve 
sits down in the! 
when we drive toc 
She stands breat 
down the back of 
necks, wagging 
tail, and blocking 
rear-view mirror. | 
has stood up this | 
on six-hour drives, too, until I get tired 
her and plead with her to sit down ju) 
minute, my feet hurt. The cockers gene 
settle down, on laps if possible. 
Twilight is soft amethyst, haze hangs ¢| 
the woods, the country road is tran¢ 


oo 


the light is tender. The stars are the coloy 
the fresh-water pearls we used to have wi 
I was little, the sky is spread all over wi 
them. I think of Keats’ Last Sonne’ 
“Bright Star! would I were steadfast as ti) 
art’’—for there is a security about look 
up into a sky full of stars. Perhaps it remit 
me of how infinite the universe is, how sm 
the terrors of man, how truly magnificé 
God’s handiwork. 

Walking to the house as the Septeml 
night folds down over the lilacs, over t 
little hemlocks by the door, I notice how t 
trees have grown this season. They give t 
house a small, sheltered appearance. Nevi 
theless, the house is sturdy, weathering t_ 
passing time. And the fire on the old sto’ 
hearth burns with its own glory. } 

Homekeeping hearts are happiest, sa 
the fire. 


YOURSELF 


about I-11% hours. Now mix 3 tablespoor 
flour with 14 cup cold water and | cup heay 
sour cream. Stir into the veal and cook unt 
thickened, stirring all the while. Taste fe 
seasoning and add more salt and paprika © 
needed and pour into a casserole and set in ~ 
slow oven, 300° F., to keep hot. A garnish ¢ 
toasted, slivered, blanched almonds adds | 
touch of elegance to this dish. 


The adaptable noodle. Did you ever won 
der why noodles are called noodles? There” 
something slightly uncomplimentary abou 
it. And yet they are most adaptable. You cat 
do most anything with noodles. They love t 
play any number of different roles, and if you 
can’t find at least twenty-two things to dc 
with them—no coaching, either—then your 
noodle education has been neglected anc 
you’d better stick to spaghetti. 

Anyway, here is a very simple noodle idea 
(but just different enough) to go along with 
and add interest to the veal paprika—or 
paprika veal. 


a eee 














NODLES WITH BUTTERED CROUTONS 


Friove the crusts from sliced bread. Cut 
cubes to make | quart. Sauté in 14 cup 
er or margarine, turning often. Set aside, 
keep warm. Near serving time, cook | 
|“ pixage (8 ounce) medium-wide noodles, 
“a-rding to the directions on the package. 
| in. Rinse with boiling water. Drain 
gin—and [ mean drain and no foolin’. 

<. son highly with salt and pepper. Add the 
" ditons and toss everything together, add- 
i) 2 to 3 more tablespoons butter or mar- 
" guineas you toss. (A sprinkling of poppy seed 
ded to the noodles as you toss is highly 


| jst or West onions. The tears that have 
Jon shed over onions would make a lake in 
4 1 North Woods plus a trout stream in New 

gland look like puddles in the road on the 

4 y toschool. Now there are onion-detearers, 
ion salts and solutions that make you for- 
_ the tears, but for prodigal perfection in 
oking, I still prefer the real thing at its 
-ngent best. So here’s to the onion, and 
‘yg may it smell up the house from kitchen 
parlor—East or West. 


WEST COAST ONIONS 


ace 2 cups very thinly sliced onions in a 
‘allow dish. Pour over them 1% cup water 
d enough vinegar to cover. Sprinkle with 
‘tablespoon sugar. Cover the dish and chill 
r 3 to 4 hours. Just before serving, drain 
‘e onions and mix with 14 cup mayonnaise, 
4 teaspoons celery seed and salt to taste. 

































omposition into compote. Remember 
jose ‘‘composition books”’ we had in school, 
herein you wrote essays on whatever sub- 
‘ect teacher dreamed up, or if you were espe- 
ally original, you went ahead and wrote 
range tales and fancies not meant for teach- 
c's bulging eyes? A fruit compote is a com- 
osition itself, and here you may be as orig- 
qal, artistic and creative as you please. 
‘eacher isn’t looking. Plums, apples, apri- 
ots and pears all play a part in this com- 
ote, and the indispensable lemon juice ably 
upports the blander fruit, and, after all, 
upport is what we need, whether lemon juice 
r not. 


HOT FRUIT COMPOTE 
Jrain 1 No. 21% can whole apricots. Put the 


Apricot sirup in a saucepan. Add 3 cups 
vater, 3 peeled, cored and quartered apples 





JENNIFER 
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and 3 peeled, cored pears cut into halves. 
Cut three 3” pieces orange peel into 14” 
strips and add with 14 cup sugar and 14 cup 
lemon juice. Simmer for 30-40 minutes until 
the apples and pears are tender. Add the 
canned whole apricots and | one-pound can 
purple plums, drained. Heat through. Serve 
hot with or without a cooky or a cruller. 


Old-timey as turning the heel. In the 
days of long ago, with little persuasion, 
grandma used to knit. All the socks and 
stockings and shawls and afghans that 
dropped from grandma’s shining needles 
made an endless procession of wool gather- 
ing, and the things never wore out. Once 
acquired, you were in for it. It was mittens 
In mitten season and bootees for the baby in 
all seasons. 

And, somehow, doughnuts and grandmas 
always come to mind together. Both are 
nice to have. So let’s go straight to the 
deep-fat kettle and get started on a batch 
of quick crullers—not the raised kind which 
is my favorite but this one which you can 
make in a hurry any time from now till 
Christmas. 


SUGARED CRULLERS 


Beat 4 eggs until light. Gradually add 24 cup 
sifted sugar. Beat well until spongy and 
sugar is dissolved. Add | teaspoon grated 
lemon rind, 14 cup milk and 14 cup melted 
shortening. Sift 3!4 cups flour with | tea- 
spoon salt, 3 teaspoons baking powder and 
14 teaspoon nutmeg. Stir the sifted dry in- 
gredients into the egg mixture. Roll a small 
part of the dough out at a time on lightly 
floured board. Roll to 14” thickness. Keep 
the balance of the dough in the refrigerator 
while frying batch by batch. Cut the dough 
into strips—twisting in knots or braids. Fry 
in deep fat at 370° F., until crisp and golden 
brown. Drain on unglazed paper. Roll in a 
mixture of cinnamon sugar— !% cup sugar to 
114 teaspoons cinnamon (and a little nutmeg 
does no harm). Makes 4 dozen. 


I hope you’ve all had a chance to take your 
summer in tankards and not by thimblefuls. 
Great glorious draughts of sunshine, not in- 
sufficient little sips. And that you’ve come 
out with an enviable tan. And don’t start 
thinking about the cold months to come. The 
strings on life’s harp never give out a sweeter 
note than the lingering music of summer’s 
passing. And Jupiter is now the evening star. 
What more can you ask? THE END 





JUMIOR LINGER} 


“Sure it’s cute, Marge—but let’s spend 


our money for something that shows! 
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Cool and Thr-r-ifty 
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In the (cé BOx 


by the Pitcher Full 


A 5¢ Package Makes 2 Quatts 


EEP a pitcher of refreshing Kool-Aid in your ice box. 

Saves money. Costs just a wee bit... a 5¢ package 
makes 2 full quarts. Saves ice box space, especially in one of 
the new space-saving pitchers. Saves time . . . to make Kool- 
Aid, simply dissolve a package in 2 quarts water and sweeten 
to taste. Saves work .. . always chilled, fully blended, and 
ready to serve. Handy for your children . . . they love it, too. 
Six delicious flavors. Say, wouldn't it be nice to have a thirst- 


quenching pitcher of Kool-Aid in the ice box now? 









20 Colorful 
FROZEN SUCKERS 


; hing os 
8 Servings Refres | 
FROZEN DESSERTS ff 


— 










Couiduce Covel 
Mealtime Adventures 


= SPE v x For September: How to get a HONE-RITE knife sharpener worth $1.50 for only $1 and a label—if you act at once! 


NZ 


7), | \ \ 


Send todau 


I’m sure you'll want to have this new home knife 
sharpe ner that gives your knives a true, profes- 
sionally sharpened edge and keeps them always 
keen. I assure you, once you have it in your 
kitchen you ll wonder how in the world you ever 
This compact, 


got along without it! beautifully 


Its pienic fare weather { 


These late Summer and early Fall days are probably the 
best picnic weather of the whole year, aren’t they? 
The hottest days are over and Nature seems to be con- 
tinually inviting us to come out and enjoy her beauty. 
I love spur-of-the-moment outdoor meals and I do 
like variety in them. thing | appreciate 
about having Meapow GoLp Corracre CHEESE 1 
on hand in my refrigerator —it can be combined with 
pantry-shelf foods to make simply delicious 


That’s one 
always 


sandwich 
| think you'}l want to keep MeEapow GoLp 
CorraGE CHEESE as a dependable picnic stand-by, too. 
Here are eleven of my favorites : 


spre sads ! i 





on 


eh 
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plated knife sharpener is all steel with a self- 
lubricating bearing and the knives are sharpened 


by a fine Tru-BaLancep CorunpuM Hone. Guide 


slots automatically hold your knife at the proper 
angle for correct sharpening. And this Hone-Rire 
sharpener is ever so easy to attach to your wall. 
After seeing for myself what a sat iis ake il 
certainly be willing to pay $1.50, 


r more, for it! 


Get your knife sharpener —now — 
for just Sl and a label! 
Simply take the label from any Meadow Gold or 
LaChoy product and mail it with one dollar in 
currency (no checks or stamps, please) to Beatrice 
Knife * Sharpener, Wulff Manufacturing Co., 
Ontarioville, Ill. Be sure to print your name and 
return address plainly. You may order as many 
sharpeners as you wish (maybe with an idea for 
But send a label and $1 for 
each sharpener ordered. This offer expires October 
31, 1951, so it’s a good idea to order yours at once. 


Christmas giving!). 





nuts 4. liverwurst 7. sliced ripe olives, 
olives 5. jelly chopped nuts 
chives 6. tuna fish or salmon 8. ham, pickle relish 


9. hard-cooked eggs, chopped pickle and mayonnaise 
10. grated carrots, chopped nut meats and mayonnaise 


11. chopped dried fruits; raisins, dates, apricots or prunes 


When you make sandwich spreads 
for any occasion you want the 
best; that’s why I always use 
Merapow Gotp Corracr CHEESE. 
Its tender, moist curds are firm, 
not watery, and give the cheese 
an appetizing texture. If you 
haven't tried Mrapow Go.Lp 
Cortace CHEESE, get it today! 


The quality of your butter shows up in your baking — for delicate flavor use Neue Gop. 


Company Cookies 
for your 
Coffee Rasch 


1 cup Meadow Gold Butter 
1 cup sugar 

4 cup orange juice 

ly teaspoon orange extract 


14 cup sugar 


Cream butter until light. Add sugar gradually and continue cseaming un 
light and fluffy. Add orange juice and extract. Sift flour, soda, baking po 
der, and salt. Add to creamed mixture. Chill dough for an hour. Roll o 
ly inch thick on floured board and cut with cooky cutters; place on ba i 
sheets and bake at 350° for 13 minutes or until delicately browned. Cool 
cake racks. Use pastry brush to brush on glaze and sprinkle with fin: 
chopped nuts. For variation and color, tint your favorite powdered sug 
cake frosting with vegetable colorings for some cookies. 


To make the most of the delicate flavor 
of these cookies, you'll want the best 
MeEapow 
know, Meapow Gotp Butter is having Vera: 
its golden anniversary this year. Surely 
any company making butter for 50 years 
has learned every butter-making secret. 
Try Meapow Gotp Burrer today! 


butter, 





A dessert treat thats cool and swee! 


Here’s an all-weather dessert that’s so wonderful to} _ 
so beautiful to see, and so easy to make that I’m de 
itll become one of your favorites, too. Of course, ly 
ice cream or sherbet recipe is good all year, but It . 
it’s particularly fine to have a stimulating new }j 
dessert now when there’s still a good bit of who 
weather to come and the old stand-bys are beconiil 
too familiar to our friends and family j 


Chocolate Lime Sherbet Pie 


Chocolate Wafer C_ 
Semi-sweet chocolate, chopped 


1 quart Meadow Gold Lime Sherbet 


Chocolate Wafer Crust: Combine 1144 cups chocolate w, 
crumbs (about 20 wafers) with 13 cup melted Meadow (| 
Butter. Press firmly into a greased 9-inch pie pan. Chill tik 
oughly. Spread the lime sherbet in crumb crust. Top y 
chopped semi-sweet chocolate. Place in freezing compart 
of refrigerator or home freez or and freeze until firm, 




























I consider it most important to use Mrapow Gj 
SHERBET for this recipe, and III tell you why: Mear 
GoLp SHERBETS are always creamy-rich and creaj 
smooth. And made with the natural juice of fresh, 13 
fruits. In a recipe like this, you can see why } 
best-tasting sherbet is a must — that’s Mrapnow Gi 
SHERBET. Try it soon, won’t you? 


+ 
FREE ! BOOK OF ENCHANTING CHINESE COOKE 


Like to delight your family with a wonderful Mu 
room Chop Suey . . Lobster Cantonese . . . or 
Foo Yong? Discover ihe easy way to make these @ 
21 other unusual oriental dishes—in a grand 
recipe book offered by the makers of fine LaCh 
Chinese Foods. Write today to LaChoy Food Prodw 
Division, Beatrice Foods Co., Archbold, Ohio, Dept. J- 


The long summer vacation is just about over no 
the children will be back in school and once age 
youll have time for those delightful, carefi 
get-togethers over a cup of coffee. It will be go. 
to get back to the habit, won’t it? And I hay 
recipe I’m sure you'll be most proud to make © 
for your neighborhood taste-testing panel! Its 
recipe that just couldn’t be better with coffee, to 


Glazed Orange Wafers 

3 cups sifted flour 
ly teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
ly teaspoon salt 


Glaze 
14 cup honey l4, cup orange juice 


Combine and boil 20 minutes. 


Gotp Burrer. You 






eC Co. 1 
© 1951, Beatrice Foods 
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Meet the Harry J. Hulces, 
who looked for a miracle— 
and found it 


in Springville, Utah. 
By ROGER BUTTERFIELD 


Harry Hulce gave up a promotion in Gary, took 
laborer’s job at huge Geneva Steel Mill in order to 
earn adequate income, says, “I'll never be sorry.” 


if. 





hm 5 so 
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Allergies and bronchial asthma 
plagued Mrs. Hulce in Gary, 
Indiana, and bill for drugs 
mounted high, $35 a month. 
To pay for move to Utah, the 
Hulces sold home and furni- 
ture, started out with $1500. 


START IN LI 


ARRY HULCE aimed his hoe at some weeds, slaughtered them efficiently, and 


straightened up to look at the mountains that come down almost to the back yard 

of his home in Springville, Utah. 
“We had to burn our bridges behind us when we moved out here in 1947,” he said. 
“But [ll never be sorry we did it. If we had stayed in Indiana I wouldn’t have Joyce now.” 
He is probably right about that. Four years ago, when they lived in the industrial 
city of Gary, Harry’s blue-eyed, youthful-looking wife was so tortured by asthma that 
she had to hang over the back of a chair in order to draw a deep breath. There were 
nights when she could not lie in bed except under the influence of drugs. Scratch tests 


revealed that she was subject to an incredible list of more than fifty allergies, including 
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Youngsters are fond of chicken, but “like everything—that’s the trouble.” Hulces say being “‘in on family matters” has made children feel secure, despite many moves. 























Joyce does most of disciplining 


(“I spank, scold or nag, accord- 


ing to age’), but “when Harry 
says ‘Boo,’ the youngsters boo!” 
wheat, eggs, milk, pork, chocolate, tobacco, cabbage, tomatoes, chicken 


feathers, dog and horse hair, and almost every known pollen. 

She was virtually starving; her stomach was so upset by medicines that 
she could swallow nothing but rye crackers, orange juice and bouillon. Her 
sufferings were doubly intense during pregnancy. After Bobby, her third 
baby, was born her family doctor told her she would be “foolish” to try to 
have another. 

The final blow came when the specialist who was compiling her allergy 
wearing or sleeping in any- 


chart solemnly warned her against touching, 


thing made of cotton. Joyce, who had clung to her sense of humor in spite 





of everything, laughed wildly at this. 

“Have a heart, doctor,’ she begged. ““My husband is a workingman and 
DO ~ § 

| have a new baby to care for. Pll just have to keep on changing diapers 
until someone comes along and invents a baby who can do without them!” ; 
: : Knergetic Joyce likes to read, dis- 
cuss books with Harry; often turn- 
about baby-sits for neighbor. 


——Ee Se eae 
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ome time after this conversation the Hulces began burning their bridges. 


— 


; quit his secure and long-time office-accountant position in the giant 


a 


ogie-IIlinois works of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary. 


nothing more than the promise of “some kind of laboring job” ahead 


fim, he prepared to move his ailing wife and three small children 1500 


. to the vicinity of Provo, Utah, where U.S. Steel had recently bought 


Sle thei lle, 


rer big plant. Fellow workers had told him that the mountain air 
jad Provo was working wonders for other asthma sufferers. 
n November 10, 1947, the Hulces set out for the West in the style of 


{ern pioneers, with their elderly Hudson sedan packed full of kids and 


<n 


su} ases, and a two-wheeled trailer hitched on behind containing all their 
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} c “ ee ss 
mnber children—‘‘about 5. 


| 
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rian, 14. wants to be concert 


rebabies.”’ Since move. she’s 


dly goods. In Harry’s pocket was a roll of $1500 in bills, which was 
}) he had left after selling their house and furniture in Gary, and buying 
J) they needed for the trip. He hoped it would be enough to give them a 
 d-new start in life. 

t dusk on November 17 the Hulces reached the Wasatch Mountains, 
}eh ran from north to south through Central Utah, and guard the fertile 
Jys to the west. The highway was slippery with snow, but Harry kept 
dg. He had written ahead to the only couple they knew in Utah, and 


linist, to teach home eco- 
nies, or marry, have “right” 





ry doctor warhed Joyce, “No 


Margaret, expects again. 


ke and Marian earn money 
swimming, movies. Mike’s 
bition: to be a hermit. “But 
goes to all school dances.” 


these good friends had offered to share their home with them until they 
managed to find a place to live. 

Halfway through the mountains on the western side Harry had to turn 
onto a narrow road and start upgrade again. Here the snow was deeper and 
there were patches of ice on the road. Until this trip the Hulces had never 
seen any real mountains, and they were impressed, if not a bit scared. On 
their left a frowning cliff rose straight up into the sky, blotting out the 
stars. On their right it dropped steeply down to a small river, which sounded 
very far below them. 

Suddenly the wheels spun on ice and stopped moving ahead; the car and 


trailer started sliding toward the canyon on the right. Harry shifted gears, 





but it was no use—eyerything was rolling slowly backward. The motor 
died and the noise of the stream grew louder. The trailer jackknifed and 
dropped completely off the road. 

It was the snow that saved them. Bulldozers had piled it up on both 
sides of the road, and the trailer settled into a snowbank and stuck there. A 
moment later headlights appeared behind them and a reassuring voice 
called out, “Unhitch the trailer and leave it here. Il come back with chains 


and haul it up for you.” It was their host, who was coming by on his 





Bob, 7, watches Mike and friend at favorite pastime—sailing boats in irrigation ditch. 
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HOW AMERICL LIES 


Mike, 13, plays drums in school 
band, has big time hunting, fishing 
with father—and often catches 
the “‘first amd the biggest’”’ perch. 
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Best of all family treats for Hulces are summer- 
time picnics at beautiful Hollow Creek, only a 
few minutes from home. In winter, whole family 
likes to have friends in, pop corn, make candy. 





way home from work. His warm house was just two miles farther 
up the road. 

The Hulces can joke about their introduction to the “wild West”? 
now, but it was exciting enough at the time. The important thing is 
that the miracle they hoped for has really happened—all Joyce’s 
symptoms have disappeared in the high, mountain-cooled air of Utah. 
She breathes and sleeps in comfort, eats everything she wants, and is 
once more the gay companion and optimistic helpmeet she was when 
Harry married her. 

Best of all from the viewpoint of the whole Hulce family, she can 
have babies again. Chubby, healthy, year-old Margaret, the present 


idol of the household, is not only a Utah (Continued on Page 193) 
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Cool and summer-y in a 
nut-trimmed, beige frosting! 





You'll take a bow—after serving up Maple Pecan Chiffon! 
It’s glamour on a cake plate 





put there by you, a Betty 


; : : : : Preheat oven to 325° (slow mod- 
Crocker recipe and the ever-glamorous Softasilk Cake Flour. 


erate). Chop nuts very fine (see 
quantity at right below). 


Betty Crocker 
of Genera! Mills 


All cakes become glamorous—with Softasilk! Chiffons— 
Double-Quicks— Angel Food Supremes—Softasilk makes them 


: ; ; : STEP 1...Measure (level measurements 
all higher, finer, more delicate than ordinary flour can! Because 


thruout) and sirr together into mixing 


Softasilk is no ordinary flour! It’s milled and tested bowl: 
; : F : 1 ' 
just for cake-making! Use Betty Crocker’s tested cake recipes— 2% eieue une Wee ce, 
for Chiffon, Double-Quick and Angel Food Supreme don’t pack) ‘ 
cakes. Use them with Softasilk Cake 4 ae enie d 
a : r 
Flour. And together they'll give you 1 ee. Sal ee 
eake-perfection every baking time! 
Mixcan: ¥%, cup brown sugar (free of lumps) 





(packed in cup) 


Make a well and add in order: 


VY cup cooking (salad) oil such as 
Wesson 
5 unbeaten egg yolks (medium- 
sized) 
¥, cup cold water 
2 tsp. maple flavoring 


he Secret of al glamour wales fo 


LS 
dj . 
i 


Beat with spoon until smooth or with elec- 
tric mixer on medium speed for one minute. 


STEP 2... Measure intolarge mixing bowl: 


1 cup egg whites (7 or 8) 
Ya tsp. cream of tartar 


CHIFFON CAKE FloUe / 





CAN CHIFFON 


Beat by hand until whites form very stiff 
peaks, or with electric mixer on high speed 
for 3 to 5 minutes. DO NOT UNDERBEAT. 
gg whites are stiff enough when a rubber 
scraper drawn through them leaves a clean 
path. 


STEP 3...Pour egg yolk mixture grad- 
ually over beaten egg whites—gently fold- 
ing with rubber seraper just until blended. 
DO NOT stir. Sprinkle over top of batter 
gently folding in with a few strokes: 


1 cup very finely chopped pecans 


Pour immediately into wngreased tube pan, 
10 x 4-in. Bake 54 minutes in slow moderate 
oven (325°), then increase to 350° (moder- 
ate) for 10 to 15 minutes, or until top 
springs back when lightly touched. 


Immediately turn pan upside down, placing 
tube part over neck of funnel or bottle. Let 
hang, free of table, until cold. Loosen from 
sides and tube with spatula. Turn pan over 
and hit edge sharply on table to loosen. 
Frost with Browned Butter Icing. Deco- 
rate with chopped nuts. 


BROWNED BUTTER ICING 


Keep 14 cup butter over low heat until 
golden brown. Remove from heat. Blend 
in 2 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar, 2 tbsp. 
cream, 1 tsp. cooking oil and 1% tsp. 
vanilla. Stir vigorously until consistency 
to spread. If too thick stir in a little hot 
water. For more generous icing, double 
recipe. 


For high altitude adjustment see the recipe folder 
in the Softasilk package. 
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Classic blue-and-green plaid jacket, Vogue Red corduroy jumper, shoulder button- 
Design No. 6875. Gray flannel skirt, 7418. ing, Vogue Design No. 3420. Blouse, 7354. 


$100 Teen-Ave Wardrobe 


Dear Marian: I can’t believe that this complete wardrobe of twelve pieces cost only 
$101.10. Your idea of having a purple coat was such a good one. It looks entirely new 
this year and gives the wardrobe an individual touch. The black-and-white checked 
suit is most becoming... I love the velveteen jockey cap you wear with it. Ill bet you will 
“live”? in your red (wonderful with purpl«) corduroy jumper, because you can wear so 
many different blouses and sweaters under it. Your gray velveteen party dress certainly 
looks pretty . . . the black braid is a nice accent for the neckline and pockets. It was 
great fun helping you plan this wardrobe, and I am sure it will be an inspiration to 


other girls your age who like to sew as much.as you do. ’ 
Most sincerely, 


NORA O’LEARY 


MARK SHAW 





Black-and-white checked rayon suiting 






in a braid-trimmed, belted jacket, flare 
= 


skirt, No. 3437. Fabric for suit costs $7.16 


Topcoat to wear over everything, in 





purple fleece—a new color in the 


younger market. Vogue Design No. 3431. 


© VOGUE 
Turn to Page 226 for itemized list of co 


of wardrobe and accessories; also, oth 


views, sizes, prices of Vogue Pattern 





Buy Vogue Patterns at 
the store which sells 
them in your city. Or 
order by mail, enclosing 
check or money order,* 
from Vogue Pattern 
Service, Greenwich, 
Conn.:; in Canada from 
198 Spadina Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont. (*Conn. res- 
idents add sales tax.) 


ssy gray velveteen... the perfect junior party dress. With braid 


ning. It costs $17.92 to make this. Vogue’ Design No. 3438. 
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above the crowd... 
Town & Country Shoes 


in two new perfectly simple 


simply perfect) p u m DS, 











in five wonderful 


into-winter colors... 





winter spice 
winter smoke 
winterblue violet 


winter green 


Shoes & bag 8.95 to 10.95 (bag plus tax) 

Also available in black, brown, navy, in store near 
you: or write we'll tell you where y 
Town & Country Shoes, St, Louis, Mo. 


winter red 


SLPpVey 4g 


i90 


SCRAMBLED EGGS? 
WHIPPED POTATOES ? 
ORANGE JUICE ? 


No semi-retirement in a closet for this beauty! Because it’s so con- 
venient to use, so right for a wide variety of dishes . . . you'll find 


yourself putting it to work for breakfast, lunch, dinner—even snacks! 





New improved speed selector is up front Three beaters mix thoroughly by beating 


in plain view. Result: you can get just the from center to side of bowl. And the 
right power for the job at hand... with- beaters — without troublesome center 


out squinting or guessing! 


shafts—are easy to clean! 











Whip-T; 


Tr 
Po gice 





Built-in light shines into the bowl, spot- Write for the Triple-Whip Recipe Book. Ad- 
lighting the fancy whipping jobs! (A dress General Electrie Company, Box L9, 


: Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
2-quart and a \-quart bowl a plus a wone- Ber 


Trim and specifications subject to change without 


derful juicer—come with every mixer.) ; 
% notice. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





By LOUELLA G. SHOUER 


ig are a lot of good bakers in this town. Practically every one 
of my friends and neighbors bakes her own pies, cookies and cakes. 
Not many bake bread every week as | do, but we’re great hands around 
here for hot rolls and coffeecakes.” 

Mrs. Hulce likes to bake, but she also feels that it’s cheaper to bake 
than to buy. In large quantities, supplies are lower in price. She buys 
a twenty-five-pound bag of flour (sometimes more) and ten pounds 
granulated sugar—usually beet sugar. Sugar beets are grown locally; 
and if you’ve ever had the idea that beet sugar isn’t the same as cane, 
you can take Mrs. Hulce’s word for it—there’s not a bit of difference. 
You'll have just as good results with one as with the other. 

A friendly town, Springville. Someone is always calling up to say, 
“T just baked a cake—how about coming over for a cup of coffee?” 
When a bake sale, church supper or social is coming up, Joyce makes 
a big batch of potato doughnuts, cookies or pies, and they sell like 
hotcakes. 

Even if I hadn’t known Mrs. Hulce had lived in Indiana, I would 
have tumbled immediately when she began talking about her raisin 
pie. My mother came from Indiana, and there was a raisin pie like 
Mrs. Hulce’s in the oven at our house almost as often as apple pie. If 
you’re a Hoosier, you'll stand by me on this. Raisin pie is old-time— 
maybe you’ve never eaten one. If you have, maybe you've forgotten 
how good it can be. 


INDIANA RAISIN PIE pastry. Crimp edges and slash top as 
Boil 2 cups seedless raisins in 1144 cups You do for any covered pie. Sprinkle 
lightly with cinnamon and sugar. This 
final benediction may seem super- 
fluous, but it really does something 
special for this pie when you get to 
the best part—eating it. Bake 25 min- 
utes in a hot oven, 425° F. Serve while 


water and !% cup orange juice for 5 
minutes, covered. Combine 14 cup 
brown sugar, 2 tablespoons cornstarch, 
| teaspoon cinnamon, | teaspoon 
grated orange rind, a pinch of salt and 
Yq cup water. Add to the cooked 3 
raisins; bring to a good boil, stirring still warm. 
well to keep sauce smooth. Remove 
from the heat and add | tablespoon 
vinegar and 2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine. Pour into an 8” piepan, 


Potato doughnuts—the light, airy, 
raised kind— are practically a Utah 
state specialty, and word goes around 


lined with pastry. Cover with top that the recipe originated there some- 























{ up for the bake sale—potato 
puts go along with the pies. 


lere in the vicinity of Salt Lake 
hy. Mrs. Hulce got her recipe from 
neighbor across the street, Mrs. 
‘uise Robertson. 

But doughnuts and recipes do have 
vay of getting around, and when we 
ade them in the Workshop kitchen, 
‘ey went as hot doughnuts always 
» around here, only a little faster. 
Jney are best eaten hot, with a cup 
‘good coffee. Glaze some just for fun, 
id don’t forget to fry the “holes” 
‘r the youngsters. Here is the rec- 
e—straight from Utah. 









RAISED POTATO DOUGHNUTS 


eat 2 cups milk until film forms on 
yp. Do not boil. Add 1 cup sugar, 4 
ip shortening, 1/4 teaspoons salt. 
dd 1 cup freshly mashed potatoes. It 
akes approximately 34 pound po- 
atoes, boiled in salted water and 
rained, for | cup mashed. Cool until 
’s lukewarm. To be sure, test it on 
}our wrist as one does the baby’s 
ailk. Meanwhile, soften 114 pack- 
ges yeast, compressed or quick dry, 
1 4 cup lukewarm water and let 
ttand 5 minutes. Add to the milk- 
ind-potato mixture with 3 eggs, beaten 
ight. Flavor with 14 teaspoon lemon 
lavoring and 1% teaspoon cinnamon. 
Add 8 cups sifted flour, part at a time, 
vorking smoothly to a nice dough 
bith a strong spoon. 

Serape into a clean, greased bowl. 
Cover and let rise in a warm, cozy 
place (bread dough, like a setting hen, 
likes to be let alone for a spell) until 
it holds the impression of your finger 
when you touch it lightly. Then punch 
it down to release the air bubbles. 
‘Turn out on lightly floured board and 
lroll out to about 14”’ thickness. Cut 
out with a doughnut cutter and place 
doughnuts on a clean floured dish 
-towel—cover with another 
Let rise until doubled in bulk. Fry in 
shortening or salad oil heated to 375° 
/F. until golden brown, turning once 
gently with a fork. (Mrs. Hulce keeps 
an old-fashioned iron kettle just for 
frying these doughnuts.) Drain on 
/absorbent paper. Makes 5-6 dozen. 
| If you want to glaze the doughnuts, 
blend 14 cup water into 11% cups con- 
fectioners’ sugar. Mix until smooth 
and add | teaspoon vanilla. Dip one 
side of each doughnut in the glaze 
and drain on a rack. 








towel. 


There’s something soul-satisfying 
about making a loaf of good bread. 





“T like the 


sexe 


“Divide, 


Top favorite: bread hot from the oven, slathered with jelly. 


JOE DI PIETRO 
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shape—and into the pans.” 
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BELL’s 
1, Mush- 
Creamed 





Vy-crean 
€aSiest{ 
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Fe (1% cUps) Campbell’, 
am of Mushroom S 
Y, CUP milk a 







4 eggs 


Tecu 
P cubed Cooked chicken Y, 
4 cup 


Combi 
Ine sou grat 
Soup and milk ; ed Ameri 
and beans. Baie e milk in a 145 -qu; Merican ¢ 
&88 yolks and i Bre 


375 F fe 
€ - or 
€88-cheese idd grated ere 10 minutes. Me 
Continue 
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asserole: add Chicke 

anwhile, bake 
and fold into 
Over Chicken: 





mixture : "SC; beat egg .).- 
baking fi a Pile fluffy eg “88 Whites 
or 30 Minutes a Copping 
5 6 Servings, 































































This EASY Way! 


It’s no bother now to make creamed 
dishes and cream sauces! For you 
can have the best creamed dishes 
and cream sauces ever—with 
Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom 
Soup! Just heat soup with milk— 
and stir! Cooking sauce or pour-on 
sauce—it comes out velvety-smooth 
every time! No lumping, no bother! 
And so delicious—for Campbell’s 
Cream of Mushroom is made only 
with choicest-flavor, cultivated 
mushrooms. Extra-heavy whipping 
cream, too. As soup, in creamed 
dishes and as a pour-on sauce—it’s 
a favorite of families everywhere! 

























@ Here’s a new way to make a 
fancy cake and save dishwash- 

‘ing, too! No need for special 
rings. Just make them from folds 
of Cut-Rite—it’s extra-heavy. 
Use your favorite cake recipe or 
cake mix and prepare half white, 
half chocolate batter. 


OIONE LUCAS TELLS You 


tlow to make an 





... famous cooking 
authority 


® For each layer pan tear off 
two lengths of waxed-through 
Cut-Rite, one 10 inches long, the 
other 19 inches long. Fold into 
several thicknesses. Form into 
two rings; overlap ends, fasten 
with paper clips. Arrange in pan 
to form three sections. 










® Starting at the center, spoon 
out chocolate batter inside small 
ring, then white, then chocolate. 
Reverse for other tin. After bat- 
ter is poured in, remove Cut-Rite 
rings and throw away. Bake cake. 
Ice with chocolate frosting! 






**CUT-RITE’’ REG, U. S$. PAT OFF. 


Every day — more 


women choose it/ 
@ Cut-Rite is extra-heavy ... 
waxed through! Doesn’t break 
when twisted. Cut-Rite’s cut- 
ting edge tears evenly—always! 
A SCOTT PAPER PRODUCT 
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When you take a nut-brown loaf out of the 
oven, you have a feeling of having accom- 
plished something really important. If you 
have ever “‘stayed home with the bread”’ you 
will understand how Mrs. Hulce and I feel 
about it. “I like the feel of bread dough 
when I knead it,” she says. “It has such 
spring. It feels alive!’” Mrs. Hulce’s bread is 
very tender and makes wonderful toast. 


MRS. HULCE’S BREAD 
Dissolve 2 packages yeast, compressed or 
quick dry, in 14 cup lukewarm water. Add 114 
cups potato water, left from cooking po- 
tatoes, and 2 cups scalded milk cooled to 
lukewarm. Next add 2 tablespoons salt, 14 
cup sugar and 4 cups flour. Mix well, then 
add 1% cup melted shortening (Mrs. Hulce 
uses lard) and 8 more cups flour. Mix until 
smooth. Place in greased bowl—a large one. 
Cover with a towel and let the bread rise 
until it “comes to meet you.” (Mrs. Hulce’s 
mother used to say, “I must hurry home or 
my bread will be coming to meet me.” Mrs. 
Hulce herself uses the expression when she 
means double in bulk.) When you can touch 
the dough lightly and it holds a slight im- 
pression of your finger, the dough is ready 
for kneading. Don’t poke it—just touch it. 
This is the best test [ know and it’s the surest 
way of knowing whether the dough is “light.” 
Punch down the dough and let rise again, 
just as before. Knead lightly on a floured 
board. 

Cut dough into 3 equal portions. Shape 
one into a round loaf to be baked on a cooky 
sheet like the old-fashioned cottage bread, 
and one into a regular loaf to fit a greased 
breadpan. 

Roll out the third portion for a sweet 
cinnamon loaf for breakfast. Sprinkle 14 
cup sugar and 2 teaspoons cinnamon on 
the dough. “I’m heavy on the cinnamon, but 
it tastes so good in bread,” Mrs. Hulce says. 
Roll up like a jelly roll, press edges together 
and curve it to fit into a greased breadpan. 
Let rise again and bake in a hot oven, 400° 
F., 40-45 minutes until the crust is a golden 
brown. Tap the loaf. If it sounds hollow, it’s 
surely done through. 


Mrs. Hulce’s icebox cookies never stay 
on the table long at bake sales. The recipe 
intrigued us, for they seem to have the 
flavor of oatmeal or graham, yet there’s none 
used. It’s the cinnamon, I guess. They are 
very crisp and a cinch to make. 


ICEBOX COOKIES 


Sift 41% cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking soda, 
| teaspoon cinnamon and | teaspoon salt. 
Combine 1 cup brown sugar, 1 cup gran- 
ulated sugar, 3 well-beaten eggs and 114 
cups melted shortening. Add the sifted dry 
ingredients and | cup chopped walnuts. Mix 


in Japan. . 





“It’s a Corporal Elmer Smith just back from three years 
. wants to know if you’re busy tonight!’ 


























































Septembe 


well. Shape into 3 rolls. Wrap in wax 
or aluminum foil and chill several ho 
overnight. Slice thin. Place on greased | 
sheets and bake in a moderately hot 
375° F., 6-8 minutes. Watch it—a 
linger in the oven and you'll haye | 
sugar cookies. The whole recipe maki 
dozen, so slice and bake just one rol 
time. The dough will keep for a welg 
longer in the refrigerator. If you h 
freezer or freezer-compartment refrige) 
stash some of the rolls away for later bd 


I’m willing to wager that chocolate! 
is a top favorite with most families, z 
certainly is with the Hulces. Some’) 
Mrs. Hulce uses mixes, sometimes 


bakeries in Springville don’t seem to 
them. Maybe they don’t like to wash 
pans any more than I do. Here’s 
Hulce’s homemade chocolate cake | 
white wonder icing, which she uses 0 
cakes, whether mix-made or handmade 


FAMILY CHOCOLATE CAKE 
WITH WONDER ICING 

Cream 14 cup butter or other shorte! 
Gradually add | cup sugar, creaming as) 
go. Add 1 well-beaten egg and 2 square! 
sweetened chocolate, melted (or you car) 
6 tablespoons cocoa to the dry ingredi) 
if you'd rather). Sift together 114 cups | 
| teaspoon baking soda and 14 teaspoon 
Add the dry ingredients alternately tq) 
creamed mixture with 14 cup sour mill 
buttermilk. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla ext] 
Then add % cup boiling water and beat | 
smooth. Grease the bottom of a square } 
8'’x 8/’x 2”. Pour in the batter and bake| 
moderate oven, 350° F., 30-40, minute | 
until it springs back lightly from the to 










W onder Icing: Combine 2 egg whites, 4 
sugar, 2 teaspoons light corn sirup and | 
teaspoon cream of tartar in the top ‘ 
double boiler. Have the water in the bot) 
boiling. Stir over the boiling water abo 
minutes—“until it’s too hot for your fing 
stand,” Mrs. Hulce says. “I don’t mei 
stir with my finger. I take out a little « 
spoon and test it with my finger when I tl) 
it’s about ready.” Remove from the! 


vanilla and spread on cake. You don’t 
to remove cake from the pan. It keeps mo 
if you don’t. 


wT 
/ ' ” . 
~ tby but “a JOURNAL baby,” according to 
| ice. She and her husband read the article, 
"| nI Choose the Sex of My Child? by Bruce 
liven, in the November, 1949, LapDIEs’ 
; a ine JOURNAL, followed the suggestions, 
}d got what they wanted—a second girl. 
_ | Another arrival is due this fall, and this 
/ ne the Hulces are hoping for a third boy. 



























Harry Joseph Hulce (pronounced Hulcie), 
‘ed 38, has been working in steel mills for 
/nost half his life. At present he is earning 
}.61 an hour, or $64.40 for a 40-hour week, 
| a machine operator in the Recoil Depart- 
lent of the Geneva Steel Company, near 
l-ovo. The Geneva steel plant is the biggest 
| gle industry in Utah, and one of the new- 
t and most modern in the world. Its 10 
ben-hearth furnaces, 252 coke ovens and 
0 assorted buildings are spread out over 
400 acres of what was flat, fertile farmland 
hly ten years ago. Geneva was built in a 
“ary during World War II with $200,000,- 
)0 of Government funds; today it has more 
mployees (4995) and produces more steel 
.4% million tons a year) than in wartime. 

| A slight, wiry man who wears thick glasses 
ver his deep-set eyes, Harry seems a little 
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NEW START IN LIFE 


(Continued from Page 186) 


the orchestra. After graduation he earned 
$1.50 a night playing for dancing in cheap 
night clubs around Gary and Chicago. Some 
of the things he saw in those places convinced 
Harry he could do without hard liquor for 
the rest of his life. One New Year’s Eve in 
Calumet City a celebrator fired two bullets 
through his bass drum, and just missed hit- 
ting Harry. 

He also made a little money as part-time 
night watchman in a dry-cleaning plant. At 
that time a racket war was on and bombs 
were being thrown at cleaning plants by 
gangsters from Chicago. No older man would 
take the job, but Harry needed the money. 


Wuen he wasn’t exposing himself to bombs 
and bullets, Harry sang first tenor in the 
Grace Methodist Church choir, and attended 
meetings of the Epworth League. It was there 
he really got to know Joyce Hansen, whose 
blond good looks and organizing ability had 
made her a leader among the church’s young 
people. Joyce had plenty of other admirers. 
But Harry made it a point to be around 
where she was, and to keep her amused with 
stories of his adventures. 

“We wore our old clothes for dates in 
those days because we didn’t have much 
else,” Joyce recalls. ‘“‘All the families we 


lB, 


Yl, 


t t of place in the noisy vastness of the Ge- 
leva mill. It is easier to picture him bent 
iver a desk in the accounting department, 
hich was the kind of work he did in Gary. 
ong his fellow workers Harry is regarded 
s an “eager beaver’ about his job, and 
im amusing fellow to sit around with at 
junchtime. With Harry, life is always 
Jather precariously balanced between deadly 
leriousness and a quick wisecrack. His sense 
‘f humor has carried him through some 
ying times. 
| It also brought him and Joyce together. 
During her junior year at Lew Wallace 













knew had been hit by the depression. We 
couldn’t afford movies and things like that, 
but the church basement was open every 
night. We would collect some sandwiches 
and cocoa and have a party there. We played 
running and relay games, passing spoons and 
dropping handkerchiefs. Maybe it doesn’t 
sound very exciting to the present genera- 
tion. But we had fun.” 

Harry’s persistent tactics paid off; by the 
time Joyce finished high school in 1934 they 
both knew they wanted to be married. 
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igh School in Gary, Joyce was assigned the 
ask of making a scrapbook anthology of her 
avorite poems. She knew Harry slightly 
hen, and was aware that he drew posters and 
oons. She asked him to make some special 
ketches for her scrapbook. 

Harry, who had long worshiped her from 
ufar, was happy to oblige. He drew a little 
oy soldier for the section headed ‘‘Chil- 
jren’s Verse,” and a Hawaiian moonlight 
ene for ‘‘ Nature Poems.” He decorated the 
itle page and made the book quite hand- 
some. Joyce was delighted. 

“This is wonderful,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
ope I can do something nice for you some- 
ime!”’ 

“You can,”’ grinned Harry, and they both 
ourst out laughing. 


























OYCE, who was pretty and popular, had 
ever paid much attention to Harry before. 
He seemed shy, and his glasses hid the 
winkle in his eyes. In fact, the glasses were 
so concealing that when Joyce got around to 
writing her first poem to Harry she gave it 
he title, “ Brown Eyes.’’ Harry’s eyes are a 
dark blue, and he had a lot of fun kidding 
her about the mistake. 

Harry was born in Gary, where his father 
at various times ran a dairy, a paper-hanging 
business and a candy store. He died when 
Harry was eleven, and after that Harry lived 
mostly with a married sister. To help meet 
expenses while he was going to high school, 
he sold candy and newspapers at the railroad 
station, and night-clerked in a hotel. In the 
summers, which he spent in Michigan with 
his mother, he collected frogs’ legs and 
jturtle meat, and sold them to restaurants 

for 50 cents a pound. 

As a boy Harry loved the outdoors and 
growing things, and specialized in_horti- 
culture in high school. He wanted to become 
a tree surgeon, or work with flowers in a 
nursery. But when he was graduated in 1932 
there were no such jobs to be had—in fact, 
there were no jobs at all. The big steel mills 
which are Gary’s main reason for existence 
were all closed because of the depression, 
and Gary itself was a sullen, dreary place. 

While in school Harry had earned enough 
to buy a set of drums, which he played in 
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“T don’t believe Harry ever really pro- 
posed,”’ Joyce laughs. ‘““He didn’t have 
to—it was just something we both under- 
stood. We used to drive down to the lake 
front in the evening and sit there and talk 
about our plans.” 

Harry borrowed his brother-in-law’s 1925 
Chevrolet to take Joyce on these rides. Her 
mother christened the car “the Rolls-Joyce.” 

In 1933 the Carnegie-Illinois mill reopened, 
and Harry went down to the employment 
office to stand in line with thousands of 
others. On October 1 he was hired as a helper 
in the tie-plate department. He would still 
have preferred an outdoor job, but this was 
all he could get. The pay was $2.95 a day. 

Two years later it had crept up to $3.88 a 
day, or $19.40 a week. Joyce was working in 
a dentist’s office, and they decided they had 
enough to be married. The wedding at Grace 
Methodist Church was an overflow affair, 
with friends and in-laws packing the aisles 
and standing on the steps outside. Joyce 
wore a dress of rust-colored velvet with tur- 
ban and veil to match, and carried a bunch 
of bronze chrysanthemums. Harry wore a 
navy-blue suit with a red rose in the lapel. 

They lived at first in a single room with 
Joyce’s married sister, later shared apart- 
ments with other working couples. In 1938 
Harry sold his drums for $150 to complete the 
down payment on a tiny four-room house 
they got cheap by agreeing to let the builder 
continue to use it for sales demonstrations. 
In twelve years they moved through eight 
different houses and apartments, without 
finding a place where they wanted to settle 
down. Always they were within whistle- 
tooting distance of the mill where Harry 
worked. Smoke and grime were a constant 
nuisance; in summer, when the humidity was 
high, a blanket of smog hung over the city. 

The open-air way of life that they have 
discovered in Utah is by far the pleasantest 
the Hulces have ever known. Springville is a 
thriving rural town five miles south of Provo, 
and a good fifteen miles from the Geneva 
Steel plant. It lies on a plateau nearly a mile 
in altitude, surrounded by farms and or- 
chards that have prospered there ever since 
the Mormons began to irrigate the land a 
hundred years ago. Joyce and Harry are still 
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amazed at the abundance of fresh fruits and 
vegetables they can buy right off the farms. 

“From the pictures we’d seen we thought 
Utah would be mostly rocks and deserts,” 
Joyce confesses. “The first summer here we 
picked sweet cherries for a farmer and took 
our pay in fruit. I put up a hundred quarts 
of cherries and I think we ate almost as 
many off the trees. All the fruit seems to 
taste better out here.” 

The Hulces have a miniature orchard of 
their own—apple and peach and nectarine 
trees—around their small brick house at 251 
East Fourth North Street. They also have 
a good-sized vegetable garden which is 
Harry’s special care. Instead of factory chim- 
neys, the whole magnificent scenic array of 
the Wasatch Mountains surrounds them like 
a backdrop. In the autumn the lower slopes 
are ablaze with colored foliage, and during 
most of the year there is snow on the peaks. 

The lure of the mountains is very strong 
for Harry and his older son, Mike (full name: 
Harry Michael). Mike is a lean, long-legged 
youngster of 13 who takes to the outdoors 
like an Indian; his most prized possessions 
are his BB air rifle and the sleeping bag he 
got for Christmas last year. Like his father, 
he has a silent 
streak, and they 
make good compan- 
ions in the woods. 


Harry takes him N M . h 
deer hunting every ext il! ont 


season, and they al- 
ways go fishing to- 
gether. 


Bobby, aged 7, is in an office. Juanita McCoy be- Utah was alia 


lieves in being a real helpmeet to 
her husband, James, whom she as- 
sists in his accountancy work. She 
plans the family vacations, takes 
an alert interest in her home and 
finds the time to carry out her dec- 
orating ideas. Can family unity 
thrive in such a busy household? 
The James Franklin McCoys are 


more mechanically 
minded. Whenever 
his father parks the 
family car in the 
driveway and starts 
cleaning the spark 
plugs, Bobby gets 
out his red toy jeep, 
jacks it upona block 
of wood, and pries 
at its insides with 


whatever tools are PART-TIME Harry, who 


handy. Bobby is 


also passionately WORKING MOTHER about American hid 


fond of irrigation 
ditches. When he 
isn’t actually in one, 
he is often sprawled 


out over the edge, in the October JOURNAL But Joyce wa 


sailing chips of wood 
and getting mud- 
coated. 

Back in Gary there was little opportunity 
for such healthy outdoor recreation. Mike 
could never have known the thrill of landing 
a rainbow trout, or watching a herd of elk 
pick their way down the mountainside. Both 
boys have more playmates—and more con- 
genial ones—in Springville. 

“The children here don’t seem to go in so 
much for fights and bad language,’”’ Joyce 
explains. ‘“We counted up once, and within 
two blocks on either side of us there are 
thirty-four children, and all of them are 
nice kids. Their parents are friendlier too. I 
never have any trouble getting someone to 
watch Bobby or Margaret if I have to go 
shopping, and I do the same for them.” 


Now that she is well again, Joyce never 
seems to run out of energy. She bakes bread, 
rolls, cakes, pies, cookies and dozens of dough- 
nuts every week, in addition to her thrice-a- 
day mealtime chores. She is once again writ- 
ing poems that are published in national 
poetry magazines. She puts up several hun- 
dred quarts of fruits and vegetables and fifty 
jars of jelly every summer. She handles the 
family money, keeps detailed accounts, ar- 
ranges birthday parties and picnics, and does 
a prodigious washing and ironing. She writes 
at least ten letters a week, to friends and 
relatives, and reads an equal number in reply. 

Along with all this she also manages to be 
what her teen-age daughter, Marian Jean, 
describes as “the very best mother in the 
world.”’ Relationships within the Hulce fam- 
ily group are very close and co-operative; the 
long strain of Joyce’s illness, and the isola- 


_| tion they felt when they first moved to Utah, 


HE has three youngsters under 


fifteen, and a nine-to-noon job first’ Christe 


proof that it can be done. that everybody 
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have bound them tightly together. Disciy 
nary problems are almost nonexistent. Ez 
of the children has some household job to ¢ 

Marian, the oldest, was 10 when they | 
Gary. At that time her parents were alwz 
on edge about her because of the numerd 
crimes against children on Gary’s crowd 
streets. They have no such fears in Spri 
ville. Marian today is a good-looking girl 
14 with golden-brown hair, frank blue e 
and a well-developed figure. She plays seco 
violin in the Springville High School 4 
chestra, and sometimes she thinks it wou” 
be wonderful if she could practice a lot af” 
become a real concert violinist. At oth 
times she would rather be a home-econom 
teacher and earn her own living regardless) 
the world of men. But then again she wo 
like to get married and have the “righ/ 
number of children—“about five.” 


I Gary all three children were developii 

allergies like their mother’s—Marian wou — 

sneeze and choke at a dish of chocolate pi 

ding, and Mike got a skin rash from wearil 

anything made of wool. Little Bobby bro} — 

out in a kind of prickly heat when he ai : 
grapes or ice cream. These symptoms ha’) 

disappeared sing — 

they moved. 

What all the 

Hulces miss most | 

Utah are the 


fiasco, for they hz 
justmoved intothe 
new house an 


alone gifts. But ¢ 
Christmas Day § 


bors came calli 


a good time after a 


tory, was well awar 


background _befo: 
they moved ther¢ 


blithely ignorant.) 
didn’t even knov 
what a Mormo} 
was,” she says. “‘I had never heard of one. 

After she mentioned this to a couple of he. 
neighbors she realized she was making a mis 
take. Springville’s 7600 populationgis prob 
ably close to 80 per cent Mormon. Uta) 
County is one of the solid strongholds of th’ 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints) 
commonly called Mormon. 

Back in Gary the Hulces had attended thi 
Methodist church and lived among neighbor 
of assorted creeds, nationalities and colors 
They had belonged to clubs with Catholics 
Jews and Protestants, and had never beer 
especially conscious of religious difference 

But in Springville they couldn’t help no 
ticing it. Every phase of community life 
it seemed, centered around the Mormor 
churches and Mormon “‘stake houses,” 0 
meeting halls. When the Hulces first arrived 
even the local Boy Scout troop was exclu: 
sively Mormon. For the first time they fell 
what it is like to belong to a minority group} 

In Springville the only non-Mormo 
church is the Community Presbyterian, 2) 
small wooden structure with folding seats 
for sixty people, and an upright piano tc 
lead the choir. The pastor, the Rev. Frank 
G. Mar, also preaches to two other small con- 
gregations within a 50-mile radius. : 

The Hulces joined this little church in! 
1948. Harry once more sings first tenor in, 
the choir, and on winter Sundays he comes 
over early to start the fire in the furnace. 
Marian and Mike earn $3 a week by hole 
cleaning the church every Saturday. Joyce! 
is active in the Ladies’ Aid, and president of 
the Missionary Society. To raise funds for 
the latter she initiated her fellow members 
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in an old Gary custom called “galloping 
breakfasts.”” One woman agrees to serve 
coffee and rolls in her home, and the others 
round up housewives from wherever they 
happen to be at nine o’clock in the morning. 
They have to come as they are, uncombed, in 
jeans, bathrobes or rumpled house dresses. 
They pay 25 cents for their breakfast, and 
the money goes for missionary work. 


In one important respect—financial—the 
Hulces have not benefited from their move. 
When they left Gary, Harry was working as 
a billing clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment, and was next in line for promotion to 
foreman. If he had stayed he figures he would 
now be making $4500 or more a year. 

His present job pays only $3400, and there 
is no definite prospect of advancement. If 
Harry wanted to go back to a desk job such 
as he had in Gary, he would have to drop 
to around $3000 and start from the bottom. 
All such jobs are covered by seniority rule, 
and he could not transfer his seniority. 

Harry’s pay check comes through every 
two weeks. When there is no overtime it 
amounts to about $116 net, after deductions 
for insurance, union dues, Social Security and 
so forth. Harry turns it all over to Joyce ex- 
cept his personal “‘allowance”’ of $5 or $6 a 
week, out of which he buys gas and oil, pays 
his daily 45-cent bus fare to work, gets his 
haircuts, and an occasional beer and cigar. 

The Hulces’ food budget of $25.25 a week 
is scant enough for a family of six in these 
inflated times. It couldn’t possibly do the 
trick without heroic efforts on Joyce’s part. 
Besides doing most of her own baking and a 
lot of home canning, she is always on the 
watch for special sales of canned goods and 
sugar and potatoes in bulk. She uses mar- 
garine exclusively, and saves her coffee for 
afternoon-party treats with the neighbors. 
Favorite, but economical, dishes in the Hulce 
household include homemade chile con carne, 
spaghetti with meat sauce, and barbecued 
hamburger. Canned fruit, apple pie or cake 
is the usual dessert, and there are always 
cookies to munch between meals. 


Bur even with all her economies, Joyce 
doesn’t always come out even. And Harry 
frankly admits that his steel-mill income is 
not enough for his growing family, and prob- 
ably never will be. That is why they are both 
so eager to get started on a plan they have 
been evolving ever since they came to Utah. 

In the East not many steelworkers can 
live in the country and still get to work regu- 
larly. But at Geneva they can. More than 
half of Harry’s fellow workers own small 
farms or a few acres where they raise most of 
their own food. During harvest season stag- 
gered absences are arranged so that these 
farmer-steelworkers can get in their crops. 

For the Hulces this self-sufficient arrange- 
ment is a dream that is very real and near. 
Their present house has only five ground- 
floor rooms for them to live in, plus a three- 
room apartment in the basement which they 
rent out. It was adequate when they bought 
it in 1947. But now they need more space. 

On the outskirts of Springville is a vacant 
farmhouse with a modern kitchen and bath- 
room, several acres of land, and an orchard of 
peaches, apples, apricots and cherries. Close 
to the back door is the original cabin of hewn 
logs. There are also an outdoor vegetable cel- 
lar and a combination garage and barn. 

“T’ve got our house up for sale now,”’ says 
Harry, “and if we can get our money out of 
it and put $1500 down on that little farm it 
will be just the place for us. We can raise our 
own chickens and eggs and a couple of young 
pigs to kill just before Christmas. I'll put 
out young fruit trees that will start to bear 
by the time the old ones die. Later on we 
could get a freezer and store our own meat 
and fish. I know a lake where I can get fifty 
to a hundred yellow perch almost any time. 
They make wonderful eating. I figured the 
boys and I would use the cabin to store our 
hunting things and tools. 

“It’s a different kind of life than anything 
we could have had in Gary, but we think it’s 
better. When you have your own land you 
don’t have to worry so much about layoffs 
and strikes. You can always eat!’’ THE END 
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Something exciting's 
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happened todlay. 4 \ 

Peter and Penny are cast away on a lonely “\Lsland out ce 
in the sea ( between the porch and the maple tree). 


7 
sy 


They've nothing to eat but islandy things like INE f 
ie / 
ano [Eananas. They sleep in Swings made out of branches . 


/ 
A tree is their roof, cozy and almost weather proof. 


Sometimes exploring the island sands 






they're attacked by bloodthirsty 





‘Cannibal bands, but Pete 





makes a slingshot good as a gun and they. 


Kill the Syvases, every one. 








After months and months 


they invent a B= They stock 
it with J 


[Pdreaatrui 


and. off 



















they float 
toward Trleme 
and supper 


Where strange to say 


vod obody knows they 





have been away. 
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Even if the whole country separates them, today’s daughter can 
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Left-at-home husband’s happy because his “bachelor time” is shorter. 
Traveler daughter’s happy because going by Flagship is so quick and easy. 
That’s really important when the children are along. 


Next time you have to take a trip... go by Flagship and you'll be happy, too. 
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shoes wear better—pear-shaped 
heels to hug and cradle young feet 
—room for growing feet to grow! 
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for these better-value shoes! 
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WOMEN WITHOUT CHILDREN 


a (Continued from Page 65) 


puckered areas. After excision of such areas 
and microscopic study by the pathologist, a 
diagnosis of endometriosis could be made.”’ 

The difficulty lies in the fact that for the 
blood from these errant cells there is no out- 
let. It stays where it is, forming hard nodules, 
due to reaction around the bleeding glands. 
Each month at menstruation the accumula- 
tion is added to. ‘‘Chocolate cysts,’’ so called 
because of their dark color, may form. There 
have been cases where they have attained 
the size of a small orange, but apparently 
they do not grow larger than this without 
rupturing. If they rupture, they spread the 
disease. 

Usually the accumulation does not become 
great enough to make trouble before a 
woman is 25 or 26, but an increasing number 
of younger sufferers is now being reported. 
(One girl of 13, who had menstruated only 
twice, was found to have it.) As a rule, 
cramps that are ““acquired’’—that is, begin- 
ning after menstruation has been established 
for some years—are one of the signs of endo- 
metriosis. They start a few days before the 
period, becoming more intense as the period 
begins. In some cases menstruation is heavy, 
but ordinarily it is not interfered with. 

After years of uninterrupted periods, as 
happens with the unmarried or with the 
married who put off childbearing, the pelvic 
organs may become solidly embedded and 
immovable. Doctor Beecham, of Temple 
University, mentions the “frozen pelvis’’ he 
has found in a number of women—a pelvis in 
which the organs have become so fixed and so 
hard that it is as though the pelvis were filled 
with cement. 

It is this fixation of the reproductive or- 
gans which causes sterility in a large number 


of endometriosis sufferers. Normally, the 
ovary moves on its ligament. The tube fol- 


lows the ovary, so that when ovulation takes 
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place, the tube is near and can pick v tf 
ovum. In the woman with severe endo 
osis, the ovary is held behind the broadjg 
ment in a position which the tube cy 


follow. Various doctors have reportec} 
after operations which cleared awajfh 
collection of nodules and freed the cj 
anywhere from 29 per cent to 45 per cif 
previously sterile women had become > 
nant. In many cases, conception took 
three or four months after the operatic 
If the endometriosis is unchecked th 
abdominal pain may become constant’ 
pressing of the hard masses upon the vz 
organs may cause backache. Invasion ¢{ 
intestines can bring about bowel obstru 
When constant suffering is attended b 
cessive bleeding, the victim often thi | 
has cancer. 
All the foregoing medical facts have 
well established. The connection of 
metriosis with late and infrequent child! 
ing is deduced from the fact that the di! 
is found frequently and increasingly | 
gynecologist’s private practice, seldo 
charity work. Doctor Beecham has seen 
a few cases in the hospital wards, where 
incidence is high among his private patit 
To establish this point, Doctor Meigs r 
two surveys, at an interval of eight 
Each time, of 400 women in his prj 
practice, more than a third had endor 
osis. Each time, of 400 women in the 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 

8 per cent were found to have it. 
“The reason for the difference,” | 
Doctor Meigs, “was that the patients | 
my practice on whom I operated were ir! 
age group twenty-six or older. These © 
the patients who had married late in} 
They had put off starting their families! 
their late twenties or thirties they wai 
(Continued on Page 200) | 
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Tuts pitiful person looking and acting like a spoiled baby 
is a Quick-Quitter. It drives the people who love it nearly 
crazy, because no matter what it tries to do, it quits right 
away if it can’t do everything well the first time it tries. If 
it starts to build something or paint or draw or read or play 
music or even spin a top, it quits and cries because it can’t 
learn all at once. Quick-Quitters need to be patient and try 
anything over and over and over to learn. 
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Chair—get yours—at leading department, furni- 
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(Continued from Page 198) 
children, and found they couldn’t get preg- 
nant. In contrast, the women in the wards 
had married at eighteen or nineteen and had 
many children. They had ailments, but not 
endometriosis. 

“Nature never intended that women 
should go on menstruating indefinitely. 
Monkeys in the jungle, who menstruate as 
women do, start reproducing as soon as they 
mature physically. The woman who puts off 
pregnancy until she is twenty-eight, let us 
say, has had at least fourteen years of 
menstrual life that she was never meant to 
have.” 

Why all women who have not borne chil- 
dren do not get endometriosis is an unsolved 
problem. Doctor Beecham belieyes the errant 
cells are present in all of us. This cannot be 
established, however, without sectioning 
minutely a number of perfectly normal 
women, which obviously cannot be done. 
Doctor Meigs has noted a tendency of endo- 
metriosis sufferers to be somewhat un- 
developed physically, with a small, rather 
infantile uterus and small breasts. Yet this 
is not true of all. 

But new and strange as this disease is, 
with many questions about it still to be an- 
swered, great progress has been made in 
treating it in recent years. No woman need 
suffer its pain. The sterility due to endo- 
metriosis has been corrected in a large num- 
ber of cases by skillful surgery. 

In this respect, women today are for- 
tunate. In former years hysterectomy, or 
removal of the uterus, was a rather standard 
practice. This cured the endometriosis. For 
when menstruation stops, the clots or nod- 
ules dry up and atrophy. (In this way 
women are usually cured of it automatically 
after menopause.) But it has meant that a 
host of women have been deprived of the 
ability ever to have children, and many 
needlessly so. 

Now the up-to-date practitioner concen- 
trates upon preserving this ability in women 
in the childbearing ages. Excellent success 
has been had with far more conservative 
forms of treatment than hysterectomy. 


Tue best treatment of all, where it is pos- 
sible, is for the sufferer to have a baby. Says 
Doctor Beecham, ‘‘When a woman comes to 
me in her thirties with endometriosis, hav- 
ing had one or two children, I discuss the 
methods we have for control of the disease— 
namely, pregnancy, drugs or hysterectomy. 
If she chooses the baby, by the end of the 
third or fourth month of pregnancy no sign 
of endometriosis remains. The uterus and 
other organs are soft and pliable.’”’ The rest 
from menstruation afforded by pregnancy, 
especially if lengthened by breast feeding, 
will frequently keep endometriosis at bay 
for five years or longer. Thus a woman who 
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“Why don’t you come back, Ed, when 


the manpower situation gets tighter?” 
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uas her babies not more than five 
apart until her family is complete has 
to fear from endometriosis. 
This fact is generally accepted, but 
tor Beecham had a dramatic illustrat 
it. Treating a doctor’s wife for endo; 
osis, he suggested that she have a bab 
did so. A few years later, Doctor Bee 
had occasion to operate on the womdly. 
another condition. When he openec 
pelvis, he found the white scars of } 
pletely healed endometriosis. 


For a woman in her forties, on the | 
hand, especially if she has had her fam) 
is unlikely to bear children, an operat 
usually indicated. Doctor Beecham’s). 
cedure is to remove the uterus, which ‘@ 
menstruation, but to leave the ovariy 
this is possible. Removal of the ovarie: 

bring about premature menopause, wit 
pleasant symptoms and possible person 
chang | 


may have undesirable aftereffects. 
For younger women, and those who 


a difficult operation to ‘open the pelvis ., 
move the nodules, free the ovaries, and | 
pend the uterus up above the raw trac 
the patient is married, she is advised tc 
come pregnant as soon as she has recoy 
from the operation. Where the bowel) 
been invaded, the organs may be resejl 
without interference with the childbea) 
function. ) 

When the sufferer is unmarried but yo 
enough to have hopes of marriage and 
dren, it is believed by several authorities {| 


and female hormones. Dr. John Karnaky 
Texas, is an exponent of massive doses 
stilbestrol, the synthetic female hormone 
a means of temporarily suppressing mens} 


it may bring about secondary male ch) 
acteristics, such as a deep voice and fa 


In some cases, particularly those where! | 
abdominal pain is centrally located, the p 
sacral nerve may be cut. This has prove 
satisfactory way of relieving Suffering i 
number of instances, without interferi 
with the childbearing function. 

An operation to remove the nodules} 
cysts will also give temporary relief. 
unless this is followed by pregnancy, or mé 
struation is stopped in some other way, t) 
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> BLUE JEANS 
JACKET * SHIRT 
‘> SIZES—6, 12, 18, 24 Mos. 
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| ghtweight Sanfor- 
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wut; inserted 
lastic back; 
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Ask for Santone Crawlers and Crawler 
Sets; O’All and O’AIl Sets; Slacks and 
Slack Sets; girls’ Boxerette Slacks; Shirts; 
Sport Coats; also the sensational Ves-T- 
Alls, 
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7 NE Mi of Simple Care 
in Minor Injuries 
May Avoid 
CUTS, BURNS Terrible Infection 
wreat risk lies in neglected small cuts, burns, 
ratches, scalds as germs may multiply by millions. 
pply tested Oil-O-Sol at once. This germ- arresting 
mtiseptic helps control infection, ease pain, speed 


ealing. A favorite in first aid for. 50 years. Mosso’s 
il-O-Sol — today at your drug store. 


Meter Sad par bape 


sell 50 full-value Fanmour Christmas 


Card Boxes a day and make $27.50! $ 

Up to 100% BORE with Tape Cards, may for a 

Stationery, Napkins and Gift Items. ier ae 
PACKAGE CHRISTMAS GIFT CARDS 

i149 32 PAGE MONEY-MAKING CATALOG Peel 

Write for complete selling outfit on opprovol. STATIONERY 

ORGANIZATIONS: Write for Fund-Raising Plan 


ANMOUR Corp. [oes TR S>4) 200 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 10.N.Y. 
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Prolonged and Persistent 
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A MUST FOR SCHOOL & COLLEGE 
Replacements are expensive and harder to get. 
Mark your things with your own name, woven to 
order by Cash's, and prevent most losses. Cash's 
are a favorite identification with the Services, 
travelers and students, as well as at home. Ask 
your Dept. Store, or write us. 

Send for FREE folder “101 Ways 

To Use Cash’s Woven Names’’. 


CASH’S, South Norwalk 4, Conn. 


witha 3 Dez. $2.25 Cl ee Pt el 4) th 
6 Doz. $2.75 12 Doz. $3.75 25c a Tube 
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patient must understand that they will form 
again. In less serious cases, the monthly 
pain may be held in check by some simple 
drug such as aspirin. The doctor will watch 
the patient to make sure the endometriosis 
does not develop to an extent that will in- 
capacitate, or cause sterility. 

None of the measures just mentioned— 
suppressing menstruation by drugs, cutting 
the presacral nerve or removal of the accu- 
mulation by surgery—can be considered a 
cure. They may insure reasonable comfort, 
however, until such time as the patient can 
become pregnant, or reaches the age group 
where it is no longer considered necessary to 
preserve the childbearing function, and the 
uterus can be removed. 

As with other diseases, the sooner the 
doctor gets the case, the easier it is for him 
to help. Women who endure severe menstrual 
and other abdominal pains without seeking 
medical aid are the ones who become crippled 
or sterile from endometriosis. 

The diagnosis of endometriosis is not dif- 
ficult. “‘ The pelvic structures have a nodular 
feel,’ says Doctor Beecham. ‘‘The ovary is 
slightly enlarged and you can’t move it. The 
only thing it can be confused with is an 
Ovarian cancer or gonorrheal infection, but 
usually it is not necessary to operate to dis- 
tinguish.” 


Care and watchfulness on the part of 
mothers of girls can be a big factor in keep- 
ing the disease from developing at all, or in 
keeping it in check until a young woman is 
ready for marriage and babies. Doctor 
Beecham would have every girl at the age of 
18 or 19 start seeing a doctor for regular 
examinations. 

When a girl is going to be married, she 
should be checked again for endometriosis. If 
it is present, Doctor Beecham tells the brides 
among his patients, “It doesn’t cost very 
much to have a baby.” Before the age of 25 
or 26, endometriosis has seldom progressed 
to such a point that conception is impossible, 
and babies provide the cure. 

Doctor Beecham would have married 
women checked every year for endometriosis, 
as many are now for cancer. In the married, 
a recto-vaginal examination should be made. 

Both Doctor Meigs and Doctor Beecham 
agree that the best preventive measure of 
all is a return to earlier marriage and earlier 
childbearing by the social and economic 
classes which have been deferring them. Hav- 
ing babies in the early twenties will not in- 
sure that endometriosis will not develop at a 
later date. But after a woman has completed 
her family, the matter is not so serious. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association states that because of the danger 
of endometriosis and other late-developing 
diseases which interfere with ovarian func- 
tion, it is unsafe to defer conception at all 
after the age of 35, if a woman wants chil- 
dren. ‘‘If she is 30, it would be unwise. If a 
wife is in her early twenties, postponement 
of conception may be safe for three years, 
but after the age of 25 it is not advised 

“Endometriosis is the reason why all 
fathers and mothers who are able to do so 
should permit their children to marry early, 
have babies right away, and should aid them 
financially until they are able to care for 
themselves,”’ says Doctor Meigs. “Our chil- 
dren must realize that by being helped when 
they are young, they need not expect much 
in the way of an inheritance. 

“Of course not all parents are in a position 
to do this. I therefore believe that the idea of 
better pay for young men should be taken 
into account in industry. Workers should be 
paid more earlier in life and not expect great 
increases in their salaries as they get older. 
Above all, the level of income should be in- 
creased for young men with wives. 

“Young people should be encouraged to 
keep our country populated, not discouraged 
from it. Financial help to our children so 
that they may have their babies while they 
are young will reduce the incidence of endo- 
metriosis. At the same time it will reduce the 
number of unhappy and childless marriages. 
I believe we shall accomplish much more for 
the world this way than by trying to save 
for them when they get older.”” THE END 
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the cotton tips you use on baby 
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CoTTON Tips are used for such delicate pur- 
poses—you want the very finest, safest kind. 
So insist on Johnson’s Cotton Tips, made by 
the makers of America’s most trusted baby 





Only Johnson’s Cotton Tips give you all 


these advantages! 


e Baby-soft—made of finest, purest absorbent cotton. 


e Baby-safe—sterilized right in the box—guaranteed by the 
famous Johnson & Johnson quality-control method. 


e Cotton firmly anchored —spun directly on the sticks. 
Stays firm, doesn’t twist in use. 


e Double tips— 


both ends of stick are cotton-tipped for 


extra convenience and economy. 


e Handy drawer box—easy to open. Fits on narrow shelf. 
Protects cotton tips till the last one is used. 


e The Johnson & Johnson trade-mark 





your guarantee of 


unvarying quality and dependability from America’s 
largest, most trusted maker of baby products. 


Dont just ask for cotton tips.... ASK FOR 





JOHNSONS 
COTION TIPS 


29%and 49% sizes 
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Time to Buy 


Nitey Nite eee 
Sleeper 


Cradle your cherubs in gay NITEY NITE sleepers and ease your laundry 
problems. Now NITEY NITE sleepers are shrink-resistant. Their fur- 
soft, fur-warm fabric is pre-shrunk by a new scientifically measured 
process. Wash NITEY NITES as often as you please, they hold their 
shape and size. Buy NITEY NITE—the only shrink-resistant sleeper 
with all these 10 features: 


% shrink-resistant pure cotton fabric. 

% important seams are nine-thread sewn. 

% every point of strain is reinforced. 

% warm sweater-cuff hugs wrists; gives 4-inch adjustable sleeve-length. 

% exclusive “‘bootee” foot, double sole for warmth, wear. 

% full-cut seat and “Il-help-myself” closings. 

* Gripper fasteners end button problems. 

% comfortable neckline assures needed chest protection. 

% easy to wash—hold shape and fit. 

y%& generous sizes, 0-4; 4-8; 10-16. Six sudfast colors: Canary, Bluebird, 
Flamingo, Parrakeet, Hummingbird, Robin. 


rt +0 ker 4o2n4 ok 7 
We fore deport store 


or children's shop 


NITEY NITE SLEEPERS MADE BY GLENDALE KNITTING CORPORATION « PERRY, N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


Saying it with proper feeling at the right 
time can turn a crisis into Christmas. Not 
saying it can turn a pause in the conversation 
into purgatory. 

Depending on the speaker, it can create 
ecstasy or inspire horror. At the end of a 
letter from the One and Only, it can make 
the reader insane with joy; from two swains 
arriving for the same week end, just insane; 
or from the Last Man on Earth, crazy-mad. 

It can be the password to lifelong bliss or a 
bill of sale into a vicious form of slavery. 

You can’t afford to take it at face value or 
to ignore it with a shrug. 

It can make a strong person weak and a 
weak person strong. 

It may mean: “I’m sorry and it won’t 
happen again,” or ‘I’m not sorry and it will 
surely happen again—if you love me you'll 
just have to put up with it.” 

Listen to it with a judicious mixture of 
caution and hope, dear. One thing is sure, in 
a world where talk is cheap and often non- 
sensical: it may baffle you, but it always 
means something. THE END 


Y ok / Ley 


By Oliver St. John Gogarty 


I dwelt by the Lake of the Little 
Dark Wood 
That lies by the edge of the 
neighboring sea, 
The lake wherein mountains 
invertedly stood 
When mists of the morning the 
water let be: 
Plum blue in the water the 
mountains reflected 
Were clearer than ever they 
looked in the day 
Where flat water lilies were floating 
collected, 
And black sallies sheltered their 
little still bay. 
All through the long noon in the 
wood by the water 
I lingered and found that the 
better my mood, 
The better the lake looked though 
less than a quarter 
Was lulled by the lilies to mirror 
the wood. 
At evening, the gentle wind losing 
its motion 
Would leave the lake leveled to 
double the sun 
That set in an oval ball over the 
ocean 
Until the bare mountains were 
purpling alone. 
Sometimes the sun set in a revel of 
silver 
All squandered except what the 
lake water saves 
To roof the dim haunt of the trout, 
eel and elver; 
And that spilth of silver far out on 
the waves. 
I left the dark dell by the lake 
water-wooded 
Because so much beauty was 
sibling to pain, 
Besides, with its magic my mind 
was so flooded 
I need but closed eyelids to bring 
it again. 
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DIAPERS | 


. . . . i} 

The superiority of Curity Diapers | 
woven right in! They’re woven t) 
resist after-laundering wrinkles an 
size distortion of machine washini 
...they’re specially woven to resiy 
raveling ... their exclusive woven-1) 
Foldlines label them unmistakably a 
Curity, the largest selling of all gaug) 
diapers. Curity Diapers also... | 
Wash Easier — Curity’s open weavy! 
means cleaning ease in Ivory Flakes} 
Ivory Soap or Dreft. | 
aa 

Dry Faster — Indoors or out, drying 
air acts faster on their open weave 
Absorb Fully—Their thirsty surgica, 


weave assures maximum absorption! 


You'll find Curity Diapers at fine 
infants and department stores every: 
where .. . leading diaper laundries 
use them, too. And you'll love the 
new Curity Diapers in tender tints 
of pink, blue, maize or mint green 
for dress-up and gifting! 
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" MAIL THE COUPOF 
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KENDALL MILLS — Division of 

The Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass., Dept. J91 
Enclosed is 25c (coins only) for full-size Curity 

Diaper and literature on Curity Nursery Products. 

(Only one diaper to a family.) 





Name 
Address 


City ee — 
Good in Continental United States and Hawaii. 

























iQ recent years, an increasing number of 
mothers are asking for advice about 
children who breathe noisily, or 
“wheeze.”’ I suppose the reason for this 
lies partly in our modern way of life. Today 
ost of us lead fast-moving, complicated 
>xistences which subject us to nervous ten- 
sions. Our children do too. Many of our 
‘oods are manufactured or processed. We 

pend much of our time indoors, surrounded 


any of which are potential allergens, or 
hausers of allergic disturbance. Since aller- 
fies are the largest known cause of noisy 
breathing, we can understand why there 
should be more ‘“‘wheezy”’ youngsters to- 
Hay than formerly. 

As nearly everyone knows, an allergy is a 
foeculiar, highly sensitive response of the 
sody to some substance which the allergic 
person touches, eats, or breathes in. In some 
ay that is not yet fully understood, the 
Ilergen, or offending material, releases 
quantities of histamine, a protein sub- 
jstance, into the system. Quite a variety of 
ymptoms may be produced, depending 
upon what part of the body is affected. 


OCTOR BUNDESEN’S book- 

lets, used by many thousands 
of enthusiastic mothers, cover all 
phases of baby care. They are: 


BrErorE THE Basy CoMEs (pre- 
natal months), No. 2383, 50c. 


First series of booklets, covering 
first eight months, 50c. 

Second series of booklets, covering 
nine months to two years, 50c. 

Our BasteEs (complete book and 
invaluable supplement to the 
monthly booklets), No. 1345, 50c. 

A Docror’s First Duty To THE 
Moruer (breast-feeding helps), 
No. 1346, 6c. 

Address all requests to the Ref- 

erence Library, Lapies’ Home 

Journat, Independence Square, 

Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 





When a child breathes noisily he needs a doctor’s 
can nearly always be combated successfully if it is diagnosed early. 
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The Child Who Wheezes 


By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


When the reaction affects the bronchial 
tubes, the result is the disease called 
asthma. The child is likely to feel a sense of 
constriction, and to cough and wheeze. In 
some advanced cases, an exposure to the 
allergen responsible may affect the bron- 
chial passages so severely that the child 
gasps painfully for air. The condition may 
last anywhere from a few minutes to several 
days. Unless steps are taken to protect the 
sufferer from such episodes, damage to the 
bronchial structures may be lasting. 

Fortunately, asthma is something we 
doctors can nearly always combat success- 
fully when mothers bring wheezy children 
to us. The treatment follows two main 
courses. 

First of all, the doctor will undertake 
measures to relieve the allergic symptoms, 
and in this a child’s mother plays an 
important role. Her first duty when an 
asthmatic seizure starts is to do everything 
possible to divert the child’s attention and 
get him to relax, for the anxiety and nerv- 
ous tension that accompany an attack 
contribute to the spasms which make 
breathing difficult. She will also be given 
drugs to administer, to help relieve the 
symptoms. Among the drugs that are com- 
monly used to combat asthma today are 
ephedrine and epinephrine. Their action 
relaxes the spastic muscles so that breath- 
ing becomes easier. 

The newer antihistamine drugs are also 
used in asthma, to counteract the hista- 
mine which exposure to the allergen has 
released into the system. But the fact that 
some of these drugs may be obtained with- 
out a doctor's prescription does not mean 
that mothers may use them in the treat- 
ment of asthma without a doctor’s advice. 
If taken too often or in too large amounts, 
antihistamine drugs may cause harmful side 
effects such as drowsiness or dizziness. 

The second part of the treatment consists 
in trying to discover the substance, or sub- 
stances, to which the child is sensitive, so 
that they can be removed as far as possible 
from his environment. Sometimes weeks of 
testing are required to identify the offender. 
Usually this is done by means of “patch 
tests,’’ in which the substance being tested is 
applied to the skin and left there for several 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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Now is the time you can do the most for your baby’s future health and posture. 
Give him a KANTWET posturized crib mattress — for the firm level support 
that makes every sleeping hour a posture-building hour. KANTWET is recom- 
mended by more doctors, more mothers, more stores than any other crib mat- 
tress. It is the only mattress to bring your baby all these important health and 
posture features: 


IMPROVED DORSAL CONSTRUCTION — greater firmness, greater resilience, 
greater posture help. Better by actual test — you can feel the difference! 

¢ BUILT-IN straight line support! 

¢ FLEX-O-LOC INNERSPRING — lasting firm resilience! 

* DOUBLE-SEALED TUFTS — keep filling in place, keep moisture out! 

« WETPROOF, WASHABLE COVER — stays sweet, clean, sanitary. 


THERE’S A KANTWET PAD FOR EVERY NURSERY ACCESSORY 
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Here you have it all—Tragedy 
(a little boy has skinned his el- 
bow)... Faith (he knows Mother 
will make it well) ... Love (it 
flows from a mother’s finger tips). 
You avert the tragedy by fol- 
lowing the first rule of first aid: 
“Get it clean and keep it clean.” 
You justify his faith by using 
the same first-aid dressings lead- | 
ing hospitals use... Curity. 
(nd you do this for love.. 
because there’s only one Bill. 


Rig? 


rae 
seats 


Use the Same 
First-aid Dressings 
Most Leading 
Hospitals Use 





; : 2 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Most of America’s leading hospitals use 
Curity Dressings as a standard of protec- 


tion. Isn’t it good to know that you can 






Over Half a Century of Adhesive Tape Leadem? 
Bauer & Black. 


Division of The Kendall Compan) 


get these same famous dressings packaged 


for home use at any leading drugstore? 





BAUER & BLACK ) 



















(Continued from Page 203) 
_and the reaction to it is then observed. 
the allergen is definitely identified, it is 
t the mother to see that it is removed as 
1». possible from the child’s environment. 
fs something that cannot be completely 
/aated—like wheat, perhaps, or ordinary 
every effort must be made to protect 
iild by reducing the number of exposures 
and the length of the exposures. Some 
yrs also recommend a series of injections 
sf) called “shots” for the allergic child; the 
of of these is to diminish the severity of 
allergic reaction, so that the child can 
» with the allergen” with less discomfort. 
certain cases, it is necessary to probe 
the circumstances of the child’s life, for 
> isa type of asthma called “nervous”’ in 
h the bronchial tubes are quite un- 
‘ted and emotional impulses are responsi- 
One such case was of a lad whose asth- 
‘cc uncle had recently died, and whose 
9, home was upset by the fact that the 
er was undergoing a nervous breakdown. 
he night the boy would awaken with 
re asthmatic seizures, screaming, ‘I 
dt want to die! Mummy, don’t let me 
d.” Naturally these episodes were not very 
x hing for the already distraught father 
a mother. A careful investigation showed 
‘this boy’s physical system was perfectly 
n nal. He was reacting to the nervous ten- 
: s in his home, and his uncle’s death had 
gon him a pattern for expressing his fears 
al conflicts. Treatment in this case con- 
ed in getting the boy’s emotions straight- 
d out. 
atever method of treatment the doctor 
, it is the mother’s obligation to fol- 
is instructions scrupulously. If asthma 
to allergy is neglected, it will usually get 
gressively worse, so that the child who is 
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No, just family.” 
Just family.” Theresa’s face was serene. 
Martha thought, It’s strange that I’m only 
inning to see how beautiful you are. It’s as 
nese years of suffering have purged away all 
1 was earthly of you and left only spirit— 
mg and pure and a little frightening. .. . 
@ my baby, what can I do about you? It 
g/t go on like this. Her breath caught in a 
lle sob, 
Wheresa let the silver fall in a shimmering 
Ile pool on the table, and put her arms 
é)ut her mother. 
‘Martha hugged her fiercely. “It’s all 
tht, baby.” Theresa smiled and went back 
tsetting the table. J tell her it’s all right, 
© she’s the one who by saying nothing at all 
wkes it easy to believe that it will be all right. 
Dave never understood this 
4 ‘p peace in her. She’s the 
song one. It’s as if she lives 
fay and apart from us all, 
from Eben. ‘Theresa, 
tere is Eben?” 
“Tn the attic with Gulli- 
1's Travels. He'll come 
life, though, when he 
ells the apple dumplings you’re making.” 
That's another strange thing. You never 
_ pther him, but you know him as I never knew 
ju or Muriel. 
|The front door banged noisily. Muriel 
“ime in. Something always made her look 
-jnd-blown. “Dinner ready?” 
“Almost,” Martha answered. “Did you 
t through?” 
“Not quite,” Muriel said. “Miss Ritchie 
dn’t want me to be late for dinner. So 
e'll finish tomorrow.” 
| ‘Dear, your father may not like that.” 
i “For heaven’s sake, why not?” Muriel 
Ss wide-eyed. 

“He seems to think you should spend more 

ne at home, helping.” 

‘Gosh, mom! I help a heap more at home 
an any of the other girls do.” 

That was true, Martha knew. She 
shed. “I know you do, dear, but never 
uind now. Be an angel, and see that Eben 
re ready for dinner. He’s in the attic.” 


He who preserves a wise 
silence speaks well. 
—SERBIAN PROVERB. 
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only a little wheezy to begin with will 
eventually become subject to severe spasms. 

While allergies account for the majority of 
cases of wheezing, there are other possible 
causes for this condition. When a thorough 
physical examination, with special attention 
to the respiratory organs and air passages, 
does not reveal the cause, the doctor may 
wish to take X rays or view the chest and 
bronchial area on a fluoroscopic screen. Or he 
may make a bronchoscopic examination, 
using an instrument which permits direct 
study of the bronchial tubes. 

Occasionally, an examination of this kind 
discloses that noisiness in breathing is caused 
by a structural or mechanical defect some- 
where in the respiratory system. Even a 
slight change in the formation of the larynx, 
or “voice box,” for example, may cause a 
rasp or wheeze similar to that of asthma. In 
some children a severe infection may have 
left the bronchial tubes inflamed or weak- 
ened, so that there is some sound when air 
rushes through these delicate passageways. 
Another frequent cause of noisy breathing is 
enlarged adenoids—the spongy tissue located 
in the passage that leads from the nose into 
the throat. 

When the cause of wheezing proves to be 
some mechanical or structural abnormality, 
it can sometimes be corrected by surgery. 
Thus enlarged or chronically infected tonsils 
or adenoids are frequently removed. 

I must say, as I have said so many times 
before, that treatment of asthma and the 
other causes of noisy breathing is most likely 
to be successful if the condition is recognized 
early and appropriate measures are under- 
taken promptly. If you notice that your child 
is breathing noisily, fake him to the doctor al 
once! Delay may turn a mild ailment into a 
crippling one. 


... AND HAVE NOT CHARITY 


(Continued from Page 49) 


Muriel took the steps two at a time, as 
usual, calling ‘‘Benn-ee-ee”’ in the singsong 
that was sure to evoke a quarrel, for Eben 
hated being called Benny, as he hated being 
babied in any way. 


James Weatherby believed in stimulating 
conversation at the dinner table. He would 
introduce a topic and ask Martha and Muriel 
for their opinions. Often, to keep the ball 
rolling, he would take the opposite point of 
view, prodding them into mild argument. 
Before Eben was born he and Theresa had 
developed this into a pleasant battle of wits. 
Theresa had inherited her father’s facile 
tongue and they were well matched. 

But after Eben, James spoke only to 
Martha and Muriel, completely ignoring 
Theresa. When at first she 
had tried to join in the 
talk he had met her with 
silence, waiting till she fin- 
ished, then continuing as 
though she hadn’t spoken. 
Now Theresa sat through 
meals in silence, except to 
answer when her mother 
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or sister spoke to her, or to remind Eben of | 


some small table courtesy. 

Eben was also excluded from the con- 
versation. This did not seem to affect him 
very much. He worshiped his grandfather 
with a touching reverence that breathed in 
every word that fell from James’ lips, al- 
though James seldom spoke to him directly; 
when he did, it was usually in terse forbid- 
ding or command. Martha often wondered 
if he was aware of how deeply the child 
loved him, so entirely without a reason. 

“Eben is a sponge that you can’t squeeze,” 
Muriel had once said, and Martha knew 
that it was true. Eben absorbed everything 


and gave back little. She seldom knew what | 


he was thinking. Only Theresa seemed to 
understand him, and she of them all was 
least able to help him. In any need he turned 
instinctively to Martha. 

This evening his grandfather ignored him 
as usual; he did not speak till they had all 
begun to eat. 





Then, looking at his younger | ° 
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daughter, he asked, “Who was the young 
man that brought you home, Muriel?” 

Muriel looked up in surprise. “Roy 
Lincoln. How did you know?” 

“T saw you from the study window. Who 
is he, and how does it happen that he escorts 
you home from the school library ?”’ 

Martha tightened. Don’t push her too far, 
James. Muriel reddened, but her voice when 
she answered was as cool as her father’s. 

“He’s the son of Mr. Swayne Lincoln, 
who owns the Modern Fashion Shop on 
Center Street. Roy’s football captain and 
president of the senior class. And he did not 
escort me home from the library. I met him 
coming out of Simms’ drugstore. He had to 
come this way anyway, so we just walked 
along together.” 

James eyed her sharply. “You seemed 
very animated.” 

Muriel was defiant now. “I suppose I was. 
Any of the girls would give their eyeteeth to 
walk a block with Roy Lincoln. He’s smart, 
and smooth too. What’s more, he’s nice.’ 
She looked at her mother. ‘‘He’s just begin- 
ning to see me,” she said a little shyly. “He 
wants to date me.” 

James put down his fork. He leaned back 
in his chair and drummed gently on the edge 
of the table. “I shall not allow you to ‘date,’ 
as you put it, before you are of age, Muriel. 
I am convinced that the laxity of morals in 
the younger generation is due largely to the 
laxity of discipline among the parents. I do 
not intend to risk a recurrence of the mis- 
fortune that has already befallen my family.” 
He paused, the lines in his forehead deep- 
ening. “‘As for this Lincoln, they said of Mark 
Eldridge, too, that he was a nice young 
man.” 

In the small silence that followed, Martha 
saw that Eben’s black eyes were puzzled, 
sensitive to the drama about him, and cu- 
rious about it. 

Theresa spoke gently. ‘‘Eat your supper, 
Eben.” 

“T’m not hungry any more, mommy.” 

“Very well, then, dear, run along and play. 
You might take Patsy for a walk. She’s get- 
ting too fat.” 

Eben said “Excuse me” politely, and 
pushed his chair up to the table before he 
left. 

Muriel stood up. Her eyes were black as 
Eben’s in their anger. “I think you’re awful,” 
she told her father. She turned and ran from 
the room. 

Martha spoke to her husband then. ‘Mark 
Eldridge was a nice young man,” she said. 
She was at the foot of the stairs to follow 
Muriel when Theresa stopped her. 

“She'll be all right, mom. I think I need 
you now more than she does. In the sewing 
room. We’ll be quiet there.” 

The large room next to Theresa’s bedroom 
was her workshop. Here she made the 
clothes that had earned her reputation as 
the best dressmaker in town. After Eben was 
born she had advertised for sewing, and 
people brought it to her, some in kindness, 
many in curiosity. The quality of her work 
had kept them coming. 


Since the Rev. Mr. Weatherby never went 
there, the sewing room served as coun- 
cil chamber for the rest of the family — 
and as a refuge. Theresa had painted the 
walls white, and had hung pink curtains at 
the windows, and painted the few pieces of 
furniture a bright pink to match. It was an 
unorthodox and completely charming room. 
Theresa lived there. The small room next 
to it was Eben’s. 

There was only one picture in Eben’s 
room. On the table by his bed was a photo- 
graph in a silver frame of an Air Force pilot 
with a captivating grin, a duplicate made 
from the one that hung on the wall in the 
sewing room. This one was inscribed, ‘I 
love you always, Mark.” 

Theresa stood before it now. Martha sat 
in the armchair by the window and looked 
at her daughter’s slim back, and waited. 

When Theresa turned, her voice was quiet, 
but there was just a hint of passion in it. 

“T’m glad! Do you realize it’s been eight 
years since anyone has called his riame out 
loud in this house? He’s Eben’s father, and all 


I’ve ever known of living! I say it to Eben 
often, perhaps foo often, when we’re alone, 
to make up for his never hearing anybody 
mention it when we're all together. I think 
he’s beginning to notice that now.”’ Her 
voice faltered. ““Oh, mom, if it hadn’t been 
for you all these years, I’d have died, too, I 
guess. You have been all I’ve had to lean 
on. What you are to me I have to be to 
Eben. He is going to need me so.”’ 

Martha waited. All of us, since Eve... 
wanting to suffer for them. Mine has been the 
wailing ... not knowing what to do, afraid to 
rob you of the knowledge of my love, when you 
had lost everything else. 

“The way I’ve needed you, mom, all 
these years, with all the words locked in me, 
so that I couldn’t talk about it, even to you. 
The way I’ve wanted to, ever since. . . that 
day.” 


Mantua remembered that day. It had be- 
gun like any other of the long happy Satur- 
days the Weatherbys used to share. James 
had been in the study preparing his sermon. 
Muriel had gone to the store. Martha and 
Theresa had been in the kitchen getting lunch, 
and arguing good-naturedly about the wed- 
ding. 

“But, mom, neither Mark nor I want a big 
wedding. He wanted dad to marry us when 
he was here that week end last month. I had 
the hardest time getting him to wait till he 
got the twenty-one days. I didn’t want to 
wait either, but I felt we couldn’t cheat you 
and dad out of all your plans—even though 
I’m not going to let you spend loads of money 
for tulle and bridesmaids and what not.” 

The phone had rung then. Martha had an- 
swered it. Myra Eldridge was crying while she 
talked, but some of the words stood out: 
“Plane crashed... Mark ... killed.” Theresa 
took the receiver from her, listened, put it 
back on the cradle. Theresa was only eyes— 
wide, puzzled eyes. 

“He can’t be dead, mom. He’s going to 
marry me in two weeks. He can’t be dead, 
because I’m almost sure I’m going to have a 
baby.” 

She had fainted then. The rest was hazy. 
Martha remembered getting Theresa to 
bed... calling James... the doctor... the 
long weeks afterward... . 

Theresa began to talk. ““There have been 
so many things I’ve wanted to tell you but 
somehow I never could. Of all the hurts that 
this has meant, the biggest has been knowing 
that it hurt you, shamed you. I never felt 
any shame for me.” She looked straight into 
Martha’s eyes. ‘‘That would have been like 
being ashamed for Mark, and I couldn’t be. I 
couldn’t ever be anything but proud of him.” 

“‘T know,”’ Martha said. She had that same 
feeling, herself, about Mark. No matter 
what he had done—no, those weren’t the 
right words. It wasn’t something that any- 
body had done. It was something that had 
happened. 

“Tt was when he came home for that last 
time.’”’ Theresa’s voice was not quite even. 
“We went for a walk out to Tom’s Point. 
We had just seen Two in Flight at the Ritz. 
We sat there on the bank and talked. We 
talked about things we’d do after the war 
was over, about the home we’d build. Then 
we just sat there a long time and held hands. 
He looked at me as though he would never 
get enough of looking. And then, when he 
kissed me, we—we couldn’t wait.’’ She was 
talking to herself now, remembering. “I 
wasn’t ashamed; not then or after. Only 
sorry, because it changed things. Mark 
thought that we ought to be married right 
away. But when I remembered how you and 
dad were looking forward to a big wedding, 
I felt we ought to do as we had planned. 
I never thought about a baby. Mark did, 
though. He was terribly worried.’’ She sat 
on the couch opposite her mother. “I’m not 
saying that it wasn’t wrong, mom. Only that 
I could never be ashamed of it. Dad could 
never see that.” 

No, James had not seen that. Martha 
would never forget the day when Theresa, 
well enough to sit up for the first time after 
the sickness of shock and grief, had asked for 
her father. James had stood in the doorway 
of her room, ignoring her pleading gesture. 
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Snristian charity forbids me to condemn 
for your sin, for the disgrace that you 
srought to this family. Judgment rests 
sod, As you have nowhere else to go, 
iay remain here with us. Your mother 
dd will do all we can to help you with the 


| nprove it. I shall expect you in church 
sual on Sunday morning.’ 
‘at was all. In eight years he had not 


back to his daughter’s room, not even 


* 3n’t his pride in himself. He could have 
( the gossip, the whispers, even the pity 
xy had been directed at him. What he 
\n’t stand was the hurt to his pride in 
de had loved me so; been so sure that I 
, nerfect.’’ She was speaking vehemently 
, “I could understand what a shock it 
have been to him, mom. I could under- 
danger, hurt, even hate. What I couldn’t 
f rstand was the cold, calculated effort to 
; me so completely out of his life—me 
veverything that belonged to me, Eben, 
} Patsy, as if none of us had ever ex- 
1. He knows that you have been torn 
een your love for him and your love 
‘ne, and he has resented it, because he 
2s me, mom, and he hates your love for 
1e was crying now. Martha was silent. 
ut can I say to her? Isn't it true? Doesn't 
tate her? And the terrible thing about it is 
he doesn’t recognize it as hate, or his icy 
fference as cruelty. Every day of these years 
‘lent denial of her has hurt Theresa worse 
that Sunday when I 

ght she would surely die. 

1ey had gone tochurch. 


| pale, but she had 


esa had been weak t The more intellectual peo- 
ple are, the more original- 
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Eben worships him. He might realize some- 
day that the only way he can hurt me any 
more is through Eben—by teaching Eben to 
hate me.” 

Martha could not speak. His own daughter 
believes him capable of deliberately trying to 
hurt her through her child! 

“‘He’s hurting Muriel, too,’”’ Theresa said. 
“Treating her the way he believes he should 
have treated me. And she’ll fight back with 
the courage that has kept her standing by 
me as if nothing had happened. But she’s 
old enough for love, now, and so he can hurt 
her too.” 

“You mustn’t go away.”’ Martha spoke 
firmly. “‘Eben’s best chance is here, where 
everybody already knows about him, where 
everybody knew his father and respects his 
memory. Your courage has helped to keep 
that respect alive. There will always be a 
place in this town for your son and Mark’s.” 
She stood up. “‘You’d better go to Muriel. 
You and she can help each other.” 


Ow her way downstairs she met Eben, 
holding Patsy on the leash. 

“Did you and Patsy have a nice walk?” 

“Yes, gramma.” 

“You didn’t wait for your apple dumpling. 
Ready for it now?”’ 

“Uh-huh.”’ He nodded, dimpling. Eben’s 
rare smiles were worth waiting for. 

“Well, let’s go get it, then.” 

In the kitchen, she put his apple dumpling 
in a bowl and scooped ice cream over it. She 
fixed one for herself. They ate in silence. 

Then Eben asked, “Gramma, why didn’t 
grandfather like my daddy?” 

“T think he did like him, 
dear.” 

“What he said about 
him at dinner didn’t sound 
as if he liked him. And he 
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iw better when James read his text: “A 
son maketh a glad father: but a foolish 
is the heaviness of his mother.”’ 

she listened, against her will, while James 
ached, more brilliantly than she had ever 
d him preach before, about spoiled, sin- 
g children who were the just punishment 
too-lenient parents. At last, leaning for- 
‘d, he spoke with quiet earnestness: 
"You all know that in my own family I 
e bitter proof of what I have been saying. 
‘unmarried elder daughter is to become a 
ther. She came to church, holding to my 
d, as soon as she could walk. We thought, 
f mother and I, that our love was rearing 
fin the ways of righteousness. But love 
Vs not enough. We failed. We failed because 
were not mindful enough of our sacred 
st to rear her to be afraid—afraid of doing 
1. We failed because, like too many other 
ents of today, we were afraid, not of doing 
1 but of forbidding it, afraid to punish 
> little sins that lead to the graver ones. 
bke counsel from our failure, friends, and 
mch your children fear, the fear of God, 
t someday you are asked, ‘What of the 
ild I gave you?’ and have no answer.” 






























T sermon had cost the Rev. James 
jeatherby much of the wholehearted love in 
ich his congregation had held him. They 
came to church and contributed to its 
Keep, but they didn’t bring him their prob- 
s the way they used to. He was not called 
so many sickbeds. If he was aware of the 
ference, he never mentioned it. 

Martha was thinking about that difference 
ow. “Your father lost himself, Theresa, 
en he lost his faith in you. He has not 
ated you so much as he has hated himself 
r the hate in him, and it has been slowly 
sstroying him. All I have tried to do has not 
alped. I have hoped that Eben might some- 
ow reach him, but Eben is seven now, and 
othing is changed. It is pitiful the way Eben 
ves him when he so seldom notices him.” 
“Yes,” Theresa said. ‘‘That’s one of the 
sasons why I’m thinking of going away. 


“No, I know. It’s ’cause he feels so sorry 
all the time. Why does he feel sorry, 
gramma?”’ 

“Who told you he feels sorry, Eben?”’ 

“Nobody. I just know. I’ve knowed that a 
long time.” 

“Known,” she corrected automatically. 

“Known,” he acknowledged. “I’ve known 
that a long time, only I don’t know why.” 
He was regarding her gravely. “Do you know 
why, gramma?”’ 

“T think so, Eben, but I’m not quite sure 
about all of it. When I am, we'll talk about it 
again. In the meantime, do you know what 
to do when someone is very sorry?”’ 

Eben shook his head. 

“Well, if a person is sorry and you love 
him enough, someday that person will stop 
being sorry and be glad. But you have to love 
him very hard.” 

“Even if he doesn’t love you, gramma?”’ 

“Yes, Eben. That is one of the wonderful 
things about love. If you love somebody hard 
enough, that person just has to love you 
back.”’ 

His round, dark eyes absorbed that. “I 
see,” he said. 

“Now come and give gramma a big hug.” 
How much more have you “knowed” a long 
time, Eben? His small, strong, still-baby arms 
about her neck were strangely reassuring. 


In Muriel’s room Theresa was asking, 
“Shall I go away?” 

Muriel stopped crying. She answered ear- 
nestly, ‘‘Whatever happens, you mustn’t do 
that. It would make things much, much 
worse—for all of us.” 

“T don’t see how.” 

“Think. Bad as it’s been, we’ve all been 
able to hold our heads up, because you held 
yours up. We haven’t been afraid because 
we've hidden nothing. We’ve been proud of 
you—even dad—because you’ve stayed and 
proved to the town that you are brave and 
decent and honest and good. There isn’t a 
person in town who doesn’t admire you. All 
the nicest girls at school are jealous of me for 
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being your sister. You’re a sort of legend with 
them.” 

“Muriel, you’re making this up.” 

“No, I’m not. All the boys who matter 
have been extra decent to me, because they 
couldn’t be anything else to your sister.”’ 

“T thought it would be the other way 
around.” 

“Not with any of the right sort of boys— 
like Roy Lincoln.”’ She hesitated. “I think 
I’m in love with Roy, Tess.” 

“Tm glad, Mully. I’ve always liked every- 
thing I saw or heard of him. But you’re going 
to have trouble with father about him, and 
my being here will make it worse.” 

“No, it won't. It won’t be easy to manage 
him, but your leaving would make it harder. 
Don’t worry, Tess. It’s going to be all right.”’ 

But Theresa wasn’t so sure. 


Eben sounded worried. “‘Gramma, I think 
Patsy’s sick. She didn’t eat her dinner.”’ 

“T think you’re mistaken, dear. I looked 
at her plate awhile ago and it was empty.” 

“That’s ‘cause the dog from next door ate 
it. And Patsy let him.” 

Martha went to the door and whistled, the 
clear shrill whistle that always delighted 
Eben. Patsy came across the lawn, walking 
instead of bouncing. When Martha patted 
her she did not writhe as ecstatically as usual. 

“She looks all right, Eben. Maybe she’s 
just tired.” 

But Martha kept on worrying, as she tried 
to put out of her mind the thought that Patsy 
was very old. And that Eben loved her very 
much. 


At dinner James was holding forth about 
the need for a revised hymnal. Muriel and 
Martha were unresponsive and Theresa, as 
always, was tacitly excluded from the con- 
versation. Martha could see that James was 
becoming annoyed. She followed his frowning 
glance toward Eben. The boy was making a 
little fort of his rice and his mutton was un- 
touched. Eben hated mutton. She tried to 
think of something to say that would dis- 
tract James’ attention, but it was too late. 

“Eat your dinner, Eben. It is bad man- 
ners to play with food.” 

“Yes, grandfather.”” Eben attacked his 
plate with obedient zeal. 

James resumed his discourse. “Many of 
the hymns in our present hymnal are worded 
in language long outmoded and set to tunes 
that have little appeal to the modern 
ear & 

Patsy nudged her way through the kitchen 
door. She waddled quietly across the room 
to lie at Eben’s feet. Martha saw her hus- 
band’s gaze shift to Eben, just as the boy 
slipped a piece of mutton to Patsy. 

“Eben,”’ James said coldly, “that dog is 
not to be fed at the table. I have told you 
that before. You will please take her out- 
doors, and wash your hands before you come 
back.” 

Eben looked at him for a moment, the 
bright color about his ears. “Yes, grand- 
father.”” He stood up and snapped his fin- 
gers. “Here, Patsy .. . here, girl.”” Patsy fol- 
lowed him obediently. At the door he stopped 
and turned toward his grandfather. “Her 
name is Patsy,”’ he said quietly. He went out, 
shutting the door soundlessly behind him. 

Muriel was looking at her father with nar- 
rowed eyes. “‘Even the dogs,”’ she said, as if 
to herself, ‘‘eat of the crumbs that fall from 
the master’s table,” 

“T fail to see, Muriel, that mutton at 
seventy-five cents a pound can be de- 
scribed as crumbs.” He turned to Martha. 
““As I was saying, Martha, we need a new 
hymnal. The problem is to persuade the 
committee ———” 

Eben came back to the table with his eyes 
suspiciously bright but his head high. His 
grandfather had not finished with him. “From 
now on, that dog is to stay outdoors. She has 
a kennel. There is no need for her to sleep 
indoors.”” Eben bit his lip. The room was 
silent, except for the sound of Patsy whining 
and scratching on the screen door. 





At bedtime Eben came to Martha. 
“Gramma, can’t she come in? She’s lone- 


| some out there.” 
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lst stay out.” \ 
1 jildn’ t you let her in anyw ay? 


BS, , [know.” 
“+idn’t want to tonight at supper.” 
+;, I know. I was proud of you. 
¢.mma, suppose it rains?”’ 
‘Fon’t think it will, Eben.” 
‘;, but suppose it does?”’ 
*)» has a nice house. She'll be all right.”’ 


tha was brushing her hair in front of 


rl. In the glass she saw James watching 
-'h the intense look that so often puz- 
jr. She turned. 

4, James, let me let Patsy in,” she 
ez d. ‘““She’s never been out in the rain at 
before. We’ve spoiled her all her life, 


‘ y dear, you speak as though she were a 
1 ” 

| i is! She’s one of the family. We’ve 
-ed her from the a Theresa pee 


a’ you so hard and bitter!” 
stiffened. “I’ve felt that I’ve acted 
sreat forbearance during ‘all this,’ as 


orbearance hasn’t been enough, James. 
e eed love, all of us—Theresa, Muriel, 
Patsy. Me!’’ She was trembling. 
y need you and I need you. The way 
sed to be. Before 
t this hate into your 
yea for your daughter 
er child.” 
i answered coldly, “I 
hate either Theresa 
yen. I couldn’t be a 
ter of the Gospel if I 
jaiored hate for anyone, least of all er 
nebers of my own family.” 
$e looked at him wonderingly. “You 
ez’ believe that, don’t you? You really 
cl know you hate them. If you knew, 
the would be some hope for you, but you 
Jo: know—you don’t even want to know!’ 
> did not answer. The rain beat in 
agnist the windows. Long after she was in 
Martha lay listening to it. 
the morning, when she went downstairs 
lo ake the coffee, she found the back door 
9p, and Eben sitting on the steps with 
Pay in his arms. Patsy was dead. Eben was 
n crying, but his small face was not child- 


















e followed her obediently. At the head of 
tairs they met James. He looked at their 


What’s wrong?”’ 
atsy’s dead,” Martha said. 
e shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Well, she was 


HEN looked straight at him. His voice was 
mil but high. “Tt’ s your fault, grandfather. 


" she got scared an’ stayed all night on 
teps in the rain, waiting for someone to 
er in. Gramma says to love you, but 
‘re mean an’ you hate me like you hated 
“BY, an’ now I hate you too.”’ He burst into 


artha knelt and put her arms about 
. “Don’t ery, darling. We’ll get another 
and you ‘ll love her just like Patsy. 
‘ll see.’ 

ames Weatherby looked downsat them. 
, We're not going to get another dog,” 
said. “Dogs seem to make everybody too 


ben pulled away from Martha, his small 
WS clenched. “I hate you! I hate you! I 
Ye you!” 

heresa came to the doorway of her room 
held out her arms to her son. She spoke 
etly, her eyes on her father. “‘ You mustn’t 


se }i-fashioned oval mirror when the rain, 


A narrow mind and a wide 
mouth go together. 


LADIES’ 


hate, Eben. If you let hate get inside of you, 
there won’t be any room for love, either to 
come in or go out.”’ She picked him up and 
shut the door of her room gently behind 
them. 


Martha saw John Benson for the first time 
in church, on a Sunday morning in Decem- 
ber. He was in old Mrs. Benson’s pew. Even 
seated, he was head and shoulders above 
everybody else in the church. He had bold, 
square-cut, homely features, softened incon- 
gruously by his glasses. His hair was very 
black and very curly. About thirty-five, 
Martha guessed. He met her eyes and they 
both smiled. 

After the benediction, as they waited for 
James, Mrs. Benson brought him over. She 
was little and birdlike, and beside him she 
looked tinier than ever. 

“My great-nephew, from Simpsonville,” 
she said. “He’s spending his vacation with 


” 


me, 


Mantua liked the way he grinned at her. 
She introduced him to Theresa and Muriel 
and then to Eben, who stared speechlessly 
up at him. 

“Say hello, dear.’’ Theresa touched Eben’s 
shoulder. ““That will be politer than star- 
ing.’’ She smiled at John. “I don’t think he’s 
ever seen anyone so tall.”’ 

“Well, we can do something about that,” 
John said. “Would you like to come up 
here?”’ Eben nodded and John swung him 
up so that they were face to face. “Perhaps 
someday you'll be as tall as this yourself.” 

Eben looked doubtfully toward Theresa. 
“Was daddy this tall?’’ he asked her. 

“No, dear. He was tall, 
but not as tall as that.” 

“Then I don’t suppose 
I’ll beas tall as you,” Eben 
said. 

John put him down and 
looked over his head at 
Theresa. Their eyes held 
for a long time, so long that Martha had a 
silly impulse to measure it by counting 
seconds. 

James joined them. He and John seemed 
to like each other, a little to Martha’s sur- 
prise. For a long time James had shown no 
sign of offering or wanting friendship. 

“T liked your sermon, sir,’’ John said. 
“Only I didn’t quite agree with all you said 
about capitalism.” 

“Oh, you didn’t, eh?’’ James chuckled. 
“Well, then, why don’t you and Mrs. Benson 
come home with us and argue it out over 
dinner?” 

Mrs. Benson excused herself, but urged 
John to accept. Not that he needed urging, 
Martha thought. 

At dinner James was more animated than 
he had been for a long time. At last he had 
an opponent who was a fair match for him. 
They argued eagerly all through dinner and 
well into the afternoon. 

““The man’s brilliant!’’ James told Mar- 
tha later. ‘‘I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed a 
talk so much.” 

“T thought he was enjoying it too, 
tha told him. 

“T hope he did—enough to come back for 
more.” 

“T hope so too,”’ Martha said. 

But it was something more than a hope 
that was in her heart, something more like a 
prayer. And when John came back, next 
afternoon, and James persuaded him to stay 
for dinner, Martha dared to think that her 
prayer might be answered. All the talk was 
between James and John, as it had been yes- 
terday, but Martha hardly listened to it. 
Her mind was on the way John’s eyes kept 
shifting toward Theresa’s. And on the way 
Theresa’s eyes, meeting his, were soft and 
shining again, and happy. 

Martha watched them falling in love, in 
the days that followed, marveling that nei- 
ther of them seemed to know that it was 
happening, marveling still more that James 
should be as blind to it as they, beginning to 
believe that the miracle of love, when he 
should recognize it, might melt his heart, 
cleanse it of bitterness. Fervently as she 


—ANON. 


” Mar- 


prayed for Theresa’s happiness for Theresa’s | 
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Musee Je ap age sake, she prayed for it even more fervently 
, 0 . _ | for the healing it might bring to James. 

On Saturday, when James came in from a 
long visit to Jefferson Hurley’s sickroom, din- 
ner was over. Theresa had put Eben to bed 
and gone downtown to do Christmas shop- 
ping; Muriel was upstairs and Martha was 
alone in the living room. The weary sadness 
on James’ face stirred her pity. He looked as 
he had in their early days together, when he 
came home from the near shadow of death. 

“T can’t reach him, Martha. He won’t 
believe what I try to tell him. He keeps saying 
that when I’m sure of my own salvation I 
may come and offer his to him. And I can’t 
make him believe that I am sure.” 

Martha waited. Perhaps, through his dy- 
ing friend’s doubt of him, he might come to 
understand what his own bitterness of hate 
was doing to him. Perhaps ——— 

There was a step behind her. She saw 
James’ face change before she turned to 
stare at Muriel in the doorway, Muriel in a 
demure little velvet blouse with miniature 
sleeves and a wide, colorful skirt, with her 
blond hair caught up in back with a black 
velvet bow. Her cheeks were flushed. 

“Dad, I’m going to the school hop with 
Roy Lincoln. I’d like to go with your per- 
mission; but with or without it, I’m going.” 

James struck the table with his clenched 
fist. Martha had never seen him look so 
angry. “I forbid it,” he said. 

“T’m sorry, but I’m going.” 

“Tf you do,” he said, “don’t come back.” 

“James!’’ Martha was between them, fac- 
ing him. “Think what you’re saying!” 

“T have thought. I’ve had eight years of 
thinking. Eight years of repenting for my 
part in the rearing of one spoiled, willful, 
wicked daughter! It shan’t 
be my fault if Ihave two!” 

His voice rose. Martha » 
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The Lark 


tried not to hear the words. 
Hateful words, thrown like 
stones. 

“Tf you go, don’t come 
back to this house. There’s 
no room in it for another loose woman. 
Nor for another bastard brat. Nor ——’ 

“Don’t you dare call Eben that hateful 
name!’’ Martha kept her voice low, but 
James heard it through the shouting loudness 
of his own. 

“T call him what he is,”’ he said. 

Martha waited to be sure she could con- 
trol her sudden sickness of anger. ““I’m not 
sure I can forgive you for this, James. I’ve 
managed somehow to forgive you for every- 
thing else. I’ve tried to believe that it 
wasn’t really you who made a Hester Prynne 
of your daughter, that somewhere under all 
the -hate and bitterness you were still the 
good, just, kind, patient man I loved. But 
now I know you aren’t. You couldn’t be, and 
use that cruel name for your grandson.” 

She stopped. He did not answer, but there 
was no relenting in the set hardness of his 
face. Pity suddenly went out of her. 

“T know now why Jefferson Hurley won’t 
listen to you. If you spoke to him with the 
tongues of men and angels, all he would hear 
is what I heard just now. A voice with no 
charity in it. No love. A voice that isonly... 


” 


sounding brass! 


his mother 
by the world. 


HE stood still for a moment, giving no sign 
that he had heard. Then, without speaking, 
he turned and went slowly, heavily upstairs. 
$095 $095 Martha heard the closing of a door, the sound 
8 9g of steps in their bedroom overhead. Only 
\ and then did she realize that she was alone, that 
\N SOME STYLES HIGHER | Muriel’s coat was gone from the chair where 

\N DISTANT POINTS it had been lying. 
wW SLIGHTLY HIGHER Martha ran to the door, with a half-formed 
Mi cle-[read a fF thought of following her daughter. But in the 
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light of the street lamp at the corner she 
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could see Muriel’s silhouetted figure and an- 
other, tall and straight, that must be Roy 
Lincoln’s. Martha saw them meet, pause, go 
on together. She came back to the living 
room. As long as Roy was with her, Muriel 
was safe. She had too much common sense 
to take that wild talk of James’ in earnest; 
she’d come home when the dance was 
Over. 

Martha waited, trying vainly to keep her 
thoughts away from the silence upstairs. [ 








He who is not taught by 


September 


don’t see how I can ever be in that roow 
him again. I don’t see how I can even 
living in the same house with him. 

She was too restless to sit still; a dri 
warm milk might calm her nerves 
thought. She went to the kitchen to pri 
it. The back door was ajar, letting ina 
of cold wind. Martha was almost sure 
she had locked it when she had finished! 
the dishes. Could James have come doy 
back stairs and gone out? The sound 
step overhead reassured her. She dranl 
milk and went back to wait for Theres; 

It was nearly ten when Theresa 
laden with packages. The brightness 
out of her face at what she saw in Mart! 

- “What’s the matter, darling?’’ 
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Sue had a gift for getting the truth q 
people; it didn’t take her long to get it ig’ 
Martha. 
“That’s bad,” she said. “‘ That’s very, 
bad. Eben knows that—that word mj 
something hateful. He heard it at schoo! 
asked me about it. I told him it was a ¢ 
name that cruel people called other pe 
for something they couldn’t help. If heh 
father calling him that ——”’ 
She ran upstairs. Martha heard swift fj 
steps and then Theresa calling down to 
in a small tight voice. 
“Mom, he isn’t here. Not anywhere.’) 
Martha went up to her. They made’ 
other search together, but Martha, rem 
bering that open kitchen door, knew (| 
they wouldn’t find Eben, knew it even be) 
they found that his overcoat and cap | 
rubbers were gone. 
“Call John Benson,” she told Ther} 
“and tell him. He’ll know what to do.”| 
She went back upst} 
and into the bedro 
James was kneeling be/ 
the bed, his face on 
crossed arms. It wai 
pitiful look, set @ 
drawn, that he itor 
Martha. 
“T’ve been asking God to forgive 
he said huskily. 
She could not feel thankfulness. She 0, 
not even be compassionate, or merciful. | 
“T hope He will,” she said quietly. “ER 
must have heard what you—what you ca 
him. He’s not in the house and his clothes 
gone. He must have run away.” | 
James’ shoulders drooped. Then they w 
straight again, and square, almost a yol 
man’s shoulders. 
“Tl find him,” he said. “I'll bring fF) 
back. Don’t be afraid, Martha.” 
His voice was deep and strong, and oy 
w ies in it the sure conviction that had bee 
long ago, whenever the young jaa 
Weatherby proclaimed his faith in God d 
in God’s mercy. And, as it had alwd 
done before bitterness had taken | 
of his spirit, that triumphant certainty) 
belief gave some measure of its streng 
Martha’s own faith. Suddenly she was r 
afraid. 
She was not afraid, all through the lo 
night of waiting. She could even share 
faith that armored her against fear wi) 
Theresa, and with Muriel, when Roy Line 
brought her home. ~ 
And although the state and town 
lice, the boys from the dance, and m 
of the men in the neighborhood 
searching the snowy roads and woods 4 
fields, it was no surprise to Martha that 1 
one who found Eben, unconscious, half froz 
but alive, was his grandfather. 
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will be taught 
—BANTU PROVERB. 


James had gone out, late in the afternoo 
while Eben was still asleep. Martha he 
him come in and met him at the head of 
stairs. He had not taken off his overcoat a 
there wasea powder of snow on it. : 

“The doctor’s just gone. He says Bb 
will be all right. All he needs is rest al 
quiet.’’. She stopped him as he would ha’ 
moved past her to Eben’s door. “I think you 
better not go in, James,” she said. ““Not yé 
He heard what you said. He still thin! 
you meant it.’ 

“That’s why I must go in, Martha,” I 
told her. 
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He pushed her aside, gently, and went to 
the door. Behind him she saw Eben’s small 
head turn on the pillow, saw the fear in the 
white face. 

“Don’t be afraid, Eben.’’ James’ voice 
was gentle, quiet, but it was the same voice 
that had told Martha, last night, not to be 
afraid. “‘Don’t ever be afraid of me again.” 
He knelt beside the bed. “I love you, Eben. 
I’ve always loved you. When I acted as if I 
didn’t it was because I had let bad thoughts 
into my mind and they wouldn’t let me think 
about you and about how much I loved you, 
the best grandson in all the world. But I did 
love you, all the time. And I always will. It 
was because I loved you so much that God 
let me find you last night and bring you 
home.” 

“Gramma said you would, if I loved you 
hard enough,” Eben said. 

“Gramma was right. She’s always right. 
It was gramma who knew what you wanted 
for Christmas. Look.”’ 

His hand went into his overcoat pocket 
and came out with a tiny white puppy, all 
head and paws. The puppy sprawled past 
Eben’s shoulder, licked his face, curled 
comfortably into the bend of his arm and 
went to sleep. Eben smiled and went to 
sleep too. 


Mantua was in the hall when James tip- 
toed out of Eben’s room. He put his hand 
on her shoulder and she reached up and 
touched it. 

“Eben’s forgiven me,” he said. “‘And I 
think God will. Can you, Martha?” 

“You know I can, James. You know I 
do.”’ 

Her hands moved, after an almost forgot- 
ten habit, to help him take off his overcoat. 
But he shook his head. 

“Not yet, Martha. I’m going out again,” 
he told her. ““To see Jeff Hurley. Perhaps, 
now, I can speak to him without being as 
sounding brass.”’ 

“You won't be,’ Martha said. “You 
won’t ever be again.” 


John was enough at home, by now, to let 
himself in without ringing. He stood in the 
doorway, dwarfing the room. He shook his 
head when James told him to take off his 
coat. 

““No, thanks. It’s no night to be wasted 
inside of a house. There’s ‘a moon on the 
crest of the new-fallen snow’ and I’m going 
walking in it.” 

James reached into the cloak cupboard 
for his coat. ‘‘Good. It’s a long time since 
we've had a talk, John. It’ll be nice to have 
one while we’re walking.” 

“No, sir.”’ John took the coat from him 
and hung it up again. “That would not be 
nice. Theresa’s coming with me and I want 
her to come alone, because I’m going to ask 
her to marry me.” 

For a moment James’ face was blank. 
Then, just as Theresa came running down 
the stairs, the new, bright glow about her, he 
put out his hand. 

“T can’t think of anything nicer than oe 
John,” he said. 


They had walked a long time in silence 
through the crisp, moonlit snow, not touch- 


‘| ing, but matching stride for stride. At the 


low summit of Peach Hill, John stopped and 
turned. 

“T have to be back in Simpsonville the 
day after New Year’s. Will you marry me on 
Christmas Day?” 

“Are you sure you want me?”’ Her eyes 
did not leave his face. “In spite of every- 
thing? In spite of Eben?”’ 

“‘T love Eben. As for ‘everything,’ the only 
thing that matters is how you feel about it. 
If you feel that you’ve paid, paid in full, so 
that there’s no shadow out of the past 
to darken the happiness that you’ve 
earned 

“Tve SA John. In full.” 

“Then, Christmas Day?” 

They had not touched till now. 

“Christmas Day, my darling.” 

There were tears on her face as she lifted it 
to his. But in the moonlight they were bright. 

THE END 
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Luxury styling at a budget price. 
Fil d’Or...Luxite’s exclusive 
rayon-nylon blend gives you soft, 
smooth next-to-skin comfort, long 
wear, and easy care. 


Fil d’°Or, luxuriously enhanced with nylon woven 
embroidery and nylon net ruffles. 

Gown, buttoning shirtwaist fashion. Pink, blue, 
white. Sizes 32-40. $8.95. 

1t better stores everywhere. Write for store in 
your community. 
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Sergeant Charles Turner, of Boston, Massachusetts— Medal of Honor, Korea. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, near Yongsan. Korea, Sergeant Turner took over an exposed turret 
machine gun on a tank. Despite fifty direct hits on the tank, he stayed by his gun and 


destroyed seven enemy machine gun nests before he was killed. 


You and your family are more secure today because of what Charles Turner did 
for you. 


Sergeant Turner died to keep America free. Won't you see that America stays the 
land of peace and promise for which he gave his life? Defending the things he fought 


: for is your job, too. 


One important defense job you can do right now is to buy United States Defense* 
Bonds and buy them regularly. For it’s your Defense Bonds that help keep America 
strong within. And out of America’s inner strength can come power that guarantees 


security —for your country. fgr your family, for you. 





Remember when you buy bonds for na- spent. So sign up today in the Payroll 
tional defense, you also build personal Savings Plan where you work orthe Bond- 
cash savings. Remember, too, if youdon’t ©A-Month Plan where you bank. For your 
save regularly, you generally don’t save country’s security, and your own, buy 
at all. Money you take home usually is United States Defense Bonds now! 


“CS: Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council ard the Magazine Publishers of America as a 
public service. 































‘on stood before them and gave them her 
ile, expansive smile. When she remem- 
‘ed where her voice was located, she said 
ih it she would drive. 

|‘T’ve hardly drunk anything,” she ex- 
lhined. “You people—I counted yours. 
uve had drinks and drinks and drinks 
i’ 

| ‘Yeah, ” said Greg, “‘but I can still talk 
‘aight. Which is more than you can do, Con 
lams.”’ 

Con giggled. She leaned against the green 
pee le and giggled. If Lennie did see 
>, she thought, she’ll think her little sister 
8 evermore grown 

». She evermore will. 


ypped giggling, they 
‘re somehow in the 
r cruising along the 
ach road. Just one 
/ the swishes, Con 
ought, just another 
gswishanda hornone 
ulf note lower when it 
en She noted with 
prise that they were 
‘1 the back seat. But 


yard. 


mother. 


Pitarian turned from the front seat and Con 
tw her sharp angry face. ‘‘Oh, for gosh sake, 
ut up,” she snapped. ‘‘Come out of it, Con. 
jou haven’t had all that much to drink.” 
' Oh no. I haven’t had all that much. You 
prget, my frien’, that I was a totalitarian up 
) tonight. You forget that my theme on 
‘he Harmful Effects of Alcohol won second 
lace in high school. You forget that I am 
‘resident of the WCTU, or is it the YWCA? 
‘ou forget I am the author of the best-sell- 
ig novel . . . no, a song. 


We're coming, we're coming, our brave 
little band. 

| On the right side of temperance we've 
taken a stand! 

We don’t chew t’baccy —— 


The mother of a five-year-old 
wanted to do some extra shop- 
ping, so she told Willie to go over to 
play with his cousins until lunch- 
time. When she returned Willie was 
playing by himself in his own back 


“Well, Willie, you didn’t stay until 
lunchtime after all,’ remarked his 
**What’s the matter—were 
you sent home?”’ 

“Oh, no,’ replied Willie. 
Mary just put me out on the porch 
and locked all the doors.”’ 
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THE GREEN SCARE 
(Continued from Page 40) 
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She hadn’t been aware that she had even 
sung it through once, but undoubtedly 
Marian knew. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Toby pulled her toward him and turned 
her face around toward his. Con opened her 
wide eyes and looked at him, nearly cross- 
eyed because he was so close. His breath was 
heavy with whisky smell, and his eyes looked 
swollen. Isn’t this silly, Con thought, isn’t 
this simply ridiculous? He wants me to kiss 
him. She laughed suddenly right in his face, 
pulling away. She rolled down the car win- 
dow and rested her arm on the sill, feeling the 
stiff salty breeze whip at her hair. She 
squinted her eyes 
against the wind and 
tried to think. 

One champagne 
cocktail ago we were 
in the Aguanian room. 
Purple fish and the 
waitress with long 
blond hair from 
Waynesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Just a short one, 
before we head home, 
someone said. One for 
the road. We _ were 
gonna make it snappy 
because Marian’s dorm 
hours are twelve, and 
we're seventy miles 
from home. So we'll leave early. Did we? 
Then why is Greg driving so fast ? 

One champagne cocktail and one gin rickey 
ago we were on the Deck, dancing. Gosh, 
that was a good orchestra. And Lennie... 
I kept looking for her. She and Jim always go 
to the Deck to dance, but not tonight, 
or else I couldn’t see them. She said she’d 
look for me; before they left this morn- 
ing she called back to me. Connie, she 
said, I’ll look for you. But she wouldn’t be 
likely to look for me at a bar. Because I 
was always the Victorian. Lennie, it was Len- 
nie who was the Party Girl, Mother always 
said, and I was the Home Girl. Take a look 
at me now, mom. 

One champagne cocktail and three gin 
rickeys ago | was in the Rainbow Room, cold 
sober. Limeade, I said, very firm. Ha, ha, big 
joke. Listen at Con ordering a limeade. 
Bring her a zombie. No kidding, I said, I 
want a limeade. It’s much cheaper. Cheaper, 
so what? they said. Kid, I’m loaded. I got 
money to burn. Bring this kid a gin rickey— 


“Aunt 
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Vogue Design No. 7460. 
Vogue Design No. 7481. 
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Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns 
on Pages 66 and 67 


Suit-dress; 12 to 20, 30 to 42. 75c. 
“Easy-to-Make”’ 
One-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 60c. 

Vogue Design No. S-4243. One-piece dress with optional pockets and scarf; 12 
to 20, 30 to 38. $1.00. 

“Easy-to-Make”’ 
Vogue Design No. S-4233. Coat; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. $1.00. 


12 to 20, 30 to 38. 75c. 


suit; 


12 to 20, 30 to 38. 75c. 


coat; 
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Its not your face, Mom... 
its vour figure !” 


RELIEVED by Spencer Breast and Body 
Supports individually designed for her, she 
feels and looks years younger, thanks to the 
wonderful posture improvement SPENCER 
is famous for! 


SHOCKED by her daughter’s words, she 
took a good look at herself— wondered if 
poor foundation support and droopy posture 
might be causing fatigue, that middle-aged 
look. 


Even the younger generation recognizes 


SPENCER-IMPROVED posture means 
a lovelier, healthier YOU 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGNING is the secret! 


Let a trained Spencer corsetiere show you, 
in the privacy of your home (or a Spencer 
Support Shop), how Spencer can help you. 
From her 15 or more detailed figure measure- 
ments, our talented designers will create 
Spencer Breast and Body Supports to help 
improve your posture, your poise and well- 
being, your looks! Spencer is guaranteed to 
keep its shape, which means true economy in 
the long run. 


So many women, young and old, have 
learned from happy personal experience 
that Spencer Individual Designing, by 
improving posture, helps do these 
things: 1. gently ‘‘lift’? abdomen, back 
and breast, 2. provide better circulation 
and digestion, relief from tiring mus- 
cle strain, 3. proportion the figure to 
smoother, lovelier lines. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR! 


Many doctors prescribe Spencer Supports to 
improve health by improving posture; to aid 
treatment of back disorders—arthritis and 
other chronic diseases—displaced abdominal 
organs—breast problems—maternity—post- 
operative and other conditions. Don’t diag- 
nose yourself, see your doctor about trouble- 
some symptoms. 


HH 


Lordosis Breast Fatigue appress 
Backline Problem Posture 


Write or phone for FREE information 


MAIL valuable coupon below for booklet 
showing how Spencer can help you, person- 
ally. Or PHONE your Spencer dealer, (look 
in yellow pages under “‘Corsets,”’ white pages 
under ‘“‘Spencer Corsetiere”’ or ‘“Spencer Sup- 
port Shop’’). Neversoldin department stores. 





Please send me your FREE booklet. 
I have marked my figure problem at left. 


(Print name and address) 


MRS. 
Miss 
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e FLOWERS express man’s hope for 


everlasting peace. Their delicate 


beauty and fragrance shut out doubt 


and darkness by symbolizing the 


love we hold for those we’ve lost. 


And, because we love, we grieve. 
But, because we have faith, we look 
forward to immortality. To our 
soul's unspoken question on these 
solemn occasions, flowers whisper 
comfortingly, “Hope!” 

Because . . . like life . . . flowers 
flourish and fade. But there is 
something in their vital beauty that 
cannot wholly perish, 

When you can’t be there 

with those who griey e, 
Flowers-By-Wire carry your 


sympathy across the miles. 


SYMBOL 
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Send Flowers 
Worldwide 


LOOK FOR THE FAHOUS F.T.D. 
MERCURY EMBLEM. IT IDENTIFIES 
THE RIGHT SHOPS/ 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 





and in Sunday school they taught me 
Yield Not to Temptation ... or is that ina 
song? Let us turn to Hymn Number 262 and 
stand as we sing ...a pause... let us stand. 
And I always dropped my gloves. We sang 
the song, but they didn’t tell me a thing 
about gin rickeys. A Christian must be able 
to say a firm no. Well, didn’t 1? I could have 
said Hell, no, and maybe that would’ve made 
more impression. Hell, no, I don’t want a gin 
rickey. Bring me a limeade. 

Bring this kid a limeade. And a wink to the 
waitress that meant, Spike it. Well, they did 
put in a slice of lime along with the gin. Now 
there’s something to be thankful for. 

So there’s where my four drinks came in. 
No, that’s just three. Where did I have the 
third gin rickey? I can’t even remember. I 
can’t even remember. I can’t —— 

An arm on her wrist. ““Hey, honey, what- 
cha doin’? Come back in the car and sing 
with us.” 

Con leaned back against Toby’s shoulder, 
her hair tangled and the rush of the wind still 
in her ears. Her brain was a little clearer, 
though. Enough to know that it was a darn 
good thing Greg was driving after all. He 
and Marian were singing, their voices far-off 
and clean and steady. Toby’s bass was a 
lumbering elephant, clumsy and thick. His 
foot on the brake would be clumsy too. 

College songs... . ‘“‘Whoam I? Hey! I’ma 
Sigma Chi! Da-de-da-de-da. Hey! Sig-a- 
sigma Chi!”’ 

Con’s voice cut across theirs. 


I went down to the burleycue 

(Phi Delta Theta for aye!) 

An who d’ya think the stripper was? 
The sweetheart of Sigma Chi! 


They were laughing at her. ‘““Th’ow the 
girl out!”’ “‘Hey, whose side are you on, any- 
how?” Warm laughter, heated by many 
drinks and fast young blood and a good car 
speeding over a good straight road. Con re- 
laxed. Not quite so woozy now. So what, if I 
did drink? It’s no crime, is it? Come to think 
of it, a gin rickey’s better than a limeade. So 
why not drink? 

Toby pulled her toward him, and this time 
she didn’t turn away. She smelled whisky, 
and she saw his eyes again, cross-eyed for an 
instant before her own eyes shut. Then she 
felt his lips, hard and too heavy on hers. But 
the pulse beat in her throat. What the hell, 
what the hell, and she did not turn away. 

When she did pull back she turned to the 
wind that was no longer salty. They were 
speeding... speeding. Too fast, Con thought. 
Up on the front seat Greg and Marian were 
sitting close, still singing fraternity songs. 
Lennie’s husband was a Sig too. Maybe they 


Te Seat Thing 


The hard lean farmers on our 
rocky farms 
Did one thing that by far became 
them best. 
It was the last they did. When their 
time came, 
They used their own hard 
hillside for their rest. 


Where they had sweat so much they 
wished to lie, 
Where they had waked so late 
they chose to sleep. 
Heaven, if ’twas so, was a foreign 
place; 
A surer heaven was sounds of 
cows and sheep. 


Back of barns they built, their 
bones should be, 
By their own bees in their own 
apple boughs; 


¢ 
September, 


were driving and singing too. . . but 
wouldn’t be starting back so early. Or wo 
they? No dorm hours to keep, but Jim’s 
was at eight. Lennie and Jim could easil 
right in front of them . . . or right behi 
Speeding down the same highway, too fz 
The coast behind them and the long w 
highway before them, curling and becko 
like a finger. Come, follow me. Come. .} 

Silly! Con reached for Toby’s hand 2 
started a chorus of In the Evenin’ by 
Moonlight, slipping up to harmonize . . . } 
something was wrong. Somebody was ¢ 
She was! Ridiculous, to let a little gin aff 
you so that you couldn’t even harmon 
She tried again, wavered, gave up. I'll j 
follow the melody, she thought. I wont 
my own voice blurred around the edges a4 
slow. j 

The sudden screech of brakes drove th 
all to electric attention. Con peered o 
Marian’s shoulder and saw the road bef¢ 
them blocked by. a confused mass of 
lights, people. Greg was pumping at f 
brake frantically, but the green converti’ 
hurtled on, on, on, swerved to miss 
jumble at the bottom of the hill, and t 
fled free. 

Con snapped her head around. Her Pi 
had stopped, but now it was jerking in 
ragged beat. Behind her the red flares a 
the shiny metal of cars looked as bright a 
lurid as a carnival. She stared out the ba 
window, stunned. From the front seat s 
heard an irregular gasping from Marian, 

‘““Damn, that sobered me up,’’ Toby sz 
hoarsely. ‘‘Damn, that looked bad.” 

“Tt looked bad,” Greg said, ‘“and we de 
near made it worse. Chee-zam, your brakes 

“What was it?”’ Toby said, even hoars) 
“IT mean, I couldn’t see anything but jus} 
bunch of nothing. But it looked pretty awful 

“Gosh, I don’t know, I was thinking ab d 
would we stop or not. Looked like about fo 
cars piled up. I saw two police cars.’ 

Marian’s voice came muffled. ‘‘There w 
somebody . . in the road. Just lying ther a 

“No, that was just a pile of glass and stu 
Clothes or something.” {| 

malits was a green scarf,”’ said Marian. “Al 
a person.’ 

Con clenched her hands. She was stiff a 
shaking. ‘‘ Well, let’s be careful, Greg,” s 
begged, ‘“‘and slow down! Please, pleas 
let’s not make another one.” 

“Yeah, yeah. I’m all sobered up now.” 

The car raced on. Con stared fixedly o! 
the window. “Greg! You haven’t slow! 
down one bit. Please.’”’ She wondered he 
long it would be before she was crying. 
was scared, just plain yellow-coward scare: 
She was shaking. I don’t want to die and | 
nothing but a green scarf on the highway, | 
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By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


It would be heaven to be beside the 
way 

A small boy built like them 

brought home the cows. 


It would be heaven not to have to 
wait 
Till dressed-up folks remembered 
them on Sunday 
Thinking of sorrows and death by 
acres of graves; 
Better by the bean patch ona 
Monday. 


Home was first, and home should 
be the last. 
They always suffered being away 
at night. 
So when they had to leave the 
house for good, 
Their stones at least were in 
their window light. 

































































wildly. I want to live, live, live. God, 
rzained hopelessly, let me get home 
| never get in a car with Greg again. 
y drink another drop. I’ll never 
ny do we have to go so dadgum fast ?”” 
4\Toby had said it for her. Her eyes 
Toby... . Make him drive carefully. 
im slow down! I don’t want to crack 





ause we've got to make it to the col- 
‘twelve,” Greg said. Con thought his 
2 unded too even. She wanted to kill 
ba, fine. Let’s get little Marian in her 
') she won’t get in trouble. Let’s go 
niles an hour and not get there at all. 
jot to get there at all than to be late. 
ne on, slow this car down, Greg. It’s 
and I know what it’ll take and it 
ake this speed. To hell with dorm 


‘ll get there. You just let me worry, 
Il get us there.” 

ear Jurched forward even faster, and 
d not breathe while it hesitated an 
beside a long black car and then 
head. There was a funny light that 


lt a vague fear that suddenly crys- 


(:¢! That’s the ambulance!” 

Yah, I know it. So what?”’ 

ill... we can’t pass an ambulance. ...’ 
remark, when they had just done it. 
seemed wrong, a powerful black car 
erhaps with death through the night, 
a screaming a way clear, humans in- 
}ttling with shock and pain for life . . . 
} pass it, a green convertible, tra-la-la. 
over, ambulance, we gotta make a 
our. Move it on over. 

ith the hurtling pace. Con crouched 
n her corner. Her eyes glued to the 
er heart pounding faster and faster. 
jvas staring at the road, too, not speak- 
eg was driving steadily and surely .. . 
ast! Con’s lips thinned in a hot anger 
the girl who covered her eyes in the 
seat. Why didn’t she say “Slow 
”? Was some silly college regulation so 
d important that it was worth en- 
ing four lives? I hate her, she thought, 
her! And then the brief anger faded, 
s only the stark fear that made her 
again and again, shaky convulsive 


nities passed before Toby reached 
d took her hand. ‘‘Cheer up, honey,” 
d. ‘“Here’s the four-lane highway. 
almost there.” 

nost, but not,’’ Con said in a tight 


ll make it,” Greg drawled, “‘if we 
lave a blowout.” 

car swung into the double lane and 
he fast side. So many cars, for a late 
yenight, to be conquered by the green 
‘tible. Con caught quick glimpses of 


ot the other way around—that will 
atep forward. 

y I testify that I see and feel symptoms 
$h an awakening, in all the chaos and 
Nding “ideologies” of this despairing 
f? In the horror of scientists at their 
hchievements—and in the awakening to 
ct that many of the observations of 
ere not only humanly enlightened but 
ifically true? 
t= law of life is growth and change, and 
ng remains as it is—neither democracy, 
pPmmunism, nor ideas of liberty or au- 
} y, nor the sway of classes or powers. We 
€ by the capacity to digest experience. 
i speeches of our leaders have not been 
fng the world confidence in America’s 
of war. They see and speak of peace 
in terms of superior military force to 
ent and deter aggression. They present 
epace forces in the world through galaxies 

erals and fleets of airplanes. 
e generals, armies, atom bombs and 
id fleets of sea and air do not equate in 
*hinds of the world’s people with peace. 


2 
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astonished faces staring at them as they 
flashed by. She’ was relaxing a little; she 
almost laughed. 

“Must feel funny to be going seventy and 
see a car whiz past like you’re standing still!” 
Funny? It was horrid. Here I am, Con, she 
thought, the girl who always was asking the 
boys to see what the old jalopy would do on 
a straight-away. It was the wreck that did it, 
she decided. The wreck, and the gin rickeys. 

When Greg turned the car off the highway 
and swung up College Street, Con reached in 
her purse and flipped her comb over to 
Marian. ‘Here, do a fast job,” she said. 
“We're almost there.’”” When she saw Mar- 
ian’s drawn face, she felt a wave of com- 
passion. Why, Marian was more afraid than 
I was! she realized. 

And finally, unbelievably, the car stopped 
at the white dormitory, and Marian leaped 
out and ran up the stone steps to disappear 
through the door. 

“Made it,” breathed Greg through his 
teeth. 

“Yeah, and that was too damn fast,” 
Toby said, lighting a cigarette with apparent 
trouble. Con saw with amazement that his 
hand was shaking on the lighter. ‘‘Move 
over, chum,” he said. “‘I’ll take us home.”’ 

““At twenty miles an hour,”’ Con said. 

But she couldn’t stop shaking, and almost 
before she heard the car drive away from the 
house, Con sank to the floor. On her knees. . . 
it had to be that way. As when she was a 
child, before trivialities like cold feet and 
cold floors interfered. 

“God, God, thank You!”’ she wept over 
and over again. It was like the days when she 
and Lennie would ride the Zephyr at the 
carnival, or swim out too far beyond the 
breakers, or climb too high in the oak tree, 
so the ground looked miles away. “‘God,”’ 
she would pray afterward, ‘thank You for 
keeping Lennie and me safe.”’ 

Then suddenly Con found herself leaping 
up, facing stark horror again. She knew with 
a vicious and sickening jolt why she had felt 
so unreasonably afraid, even after they had 
reached home safely. She remembered now. 

Lennie, driving away early in the morning, 
waving through the window and calling, 
“You look for me, Con, and I’ll look for 
you!”’ Waving and calling, with her green 
scarf fluttering on her head. And a green 
scarf under the sudden sweep of the head- 
lights, vivid against the highway. 

She fled to the phone. She fled to the 
phone, fumbling frantically at the dial, 
clutching in her incoherent mind for Lennie’s 
number, and repeating over and over again, 
“But they wouldn’t have started back so 
soon .. . they wouldn’t have started back 
so soon. .. it couldn’t be... .”” And at last 
all thought slammed blank and _ futile 
against the blank and futile silence in the 
phone, broken now and then by an irritating, 
unanswered buzz. 


THE LESSON OF KOREA 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Nor does “psychological warfare.’’ Nor does 
the threat to surround any nation, Soviet or 
otherwise, with cordons of bases from which 
its industrial centers can be bombed. 

What equates in the minds of the world’s 
peoples with the passion for peace is per- 
petual denunciation of the fallacy of war, 
perpetual appeal to reason, perpetual ad- 
vocacy of universal, controlled disarmament, 
and readiness to negotiate any issue, if neces- 
sary ad infinitum. For it is obviously better 
to negotiate ad infinitum than to fight ad 
infinitum. 

What is needed are voices “above the bat- 
tle” of contending “ideologies” and claims, 
appealing in behalf of life itself. A corpse is 
neither a communist nor a democrat; a heap 
of smoking rubble has no owners, public or 
private; and war is the destroyer and negator 
of both capitalism and socialism. 

This is, it seems to me, what needs to be 
taught and said. All over the world people are 
saying it, today, to themselves. Someday 
they will say it out loud—and perhaps all 
together. THE END 
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DANIEL GREENS 
BEAUTIFUL 


Hostess 


Smartly styled and lovely in glamorous satin! So soft, light 


and comfy you'll whip through hostess-ing duties 


effortlessly! PATRA—$6.00 (af top) and DORIC— $6.50, in black, 
scarlet, royal blue, wine, pink, heaven blue and white 
satin. Made with Daniel Green's Famous Long-Wearing 
Cushion Soles, In better stores everywhere. 
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IRVING.. 


Sterling Silver patterns 
to capture young hearts 
— be compatible with 
young incomes —CONTEMPORARY 
CLASSICS by famed Wallace 
Silversmiths! Richly carved. 
Pra eeerem bomb ee elt Cates 
Impressive in appearance and 
weight. Choose your pattern today 
and start with the finest— 
Wallace Sterling Silver! 


TV e227 


*All prices quoted are for six piece 
place settings, including lax. 





See page 91 for the Wallace Sterling Silver patterns in “Third Dimension Beauty.” 
Wallace Silversmiths at Wallingford, Connecticut since 1835. 
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The mainstay of this dinner is kedgeree, a 
Sine sustaining rice-and-fish dish that saw the 
light of day in India. Along with precious 
stones, tea, mangoes and curries, the English 
brought it home, making it not quite so hot, 
and much nicer, to our taste. In England, 
it’s eaten for brunch, to hold you over until 
teatime, but we like it for our main meal of 
the day. Kedgeree is good with any kind of 
jish, especially smoked finnan haddie. The 
rice ought to be fluffy, each kernel dry, hot 
and golden as the noonday sun. 


Kedgeree ($1.05) 


One word about your fish and your rice. 
Since both have to be cooked again, be 
sure that you don’t overcook in the first 
place. Have 1 pound cooked white fish 
in nice, firm flakes, 3 cups hot cooked 
rice in fluffy, dry grains, a little on the 
underdone side. Now take 14 pound but- 
ter, melt it to a foam, which is the stage 
when butter is bursting with the sweetest, 
nuttiest flavor. Add the rice, fish and 3 
hard-cooked eggs, chopped, and season 
with 2 teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon 
pepper. Mix well, and see to it that each 
morsel is butter-coated—a fork is good for 
this since a fork mixes lighter than a spoon. 
Heat slowly, taking care that the mixture 
doesn’t stick to the pan, and keep it fluffy, 
please. Eat as hot as you can, and you'll 
see that fish, rice, egg and butter belong 
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Tomato-and- Onion Saj 
Blueberry Pudding) 


together like a string quartet. Serv« 
a tomato-and-onion salad, as red and} 
as the kedgeree is golden. 


Tomato-and-Onion Salad 


Peel, drain and slice 4 tomatoes. 
white or Spanish onions into very 
slices. Arrange alternate layers of 0 
and tomatoes in a salad bowl and spy 
plentifully with a light French dre! 
Serve immediately. 1 

Let’s have something blue for de} 
like this deep-dish blueberry pudding, 
easiest thing in the world to ma 
you'll see. Penny-pinching, too, and r| 
outstandingly good. 4 


Blueberry Pudding 


Butter 6 slices of stale bread sligh 
and sprinkle parsimoniously with cinné 
and alittle grated rind of lemon. Then) 
3 cups fresh or frozen blueberries, 34 
sugar and 4 cup water, and boil tog) 
for 10 minutes. If you’re using canned | 
berries, the proportions are a little d. 
ent. If the canned blueberries are } 
liquid, you can dispense with the wat 
they’re on the sweet side, use less § 
boil not more than 5 minutes. Arrangil 
bread and berries in alternate layers ii) 
dish you’re going to serve them from. Ci 
andchillin the refrigerator for several hj 
Serve with top milk, thin or sour er 


Everyone loves spaghetti. To go with it, real Italian meat sauce. 


What's so good about a spaghetti dinner? 
Reasons rush at me like an ocean wave. Here 
goes—everybody likes it; old, young, plain, 
sophisticated, thin or plump, they like it. It’s 
inexpensive—tf you feel very poor, you don’t 
even need meal in your tomato sauce; the 
cheese, without which you cannot do, gives 
you some protein. Can be fixed in advance— 
tomato sauce is better for healing up. You 
need very little else to go with it, best being a 
tossed green salad and a hunk of cheese (more 
protein for you), with crisp French bread or 
thin crackers. For dessert, if at all, a bowl of 
fruit and nuts. 


Cook your spaghetti in a great big i) 
full of angrily boiling salted water—t) 
what keeps it supple, yet firm. And 
overcook. j 

The tomato sauce is a standard Ita’ 
from-Italy one, simple, yel very flav) 
as compared with the rather heavy and | 
plicated Italian-from-America tor) 
sauces. It cooks into the loveliest ooze you 
ladled on spaghetti. 


Spaghetti with Meat Sauce (7 y 


Mince 1 slice bacon, 1 small onioj 
clove garlic (optional), 2 sprigs parsley 
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2’ piece celery. Fry gently and until 
eden in 2 tablespoons salad oil or bacon 
f Add '4 pound hamburger. Season with 
s and pepper, 2 or 3 bay leaves, a pinch 
@régano or thyme. Cook mixture gently 
f) about 8 to 10 minutes. Dilute 1 can 


Erato paste with hot water until a little 


people—a casserole based on hamburger and its well- 
seasoned juices; for something chewy, add a crisp raw-vegetable salad. 


thicker than tomato juice. Add to meat 
mixture. Simmer slowly until meat is as- 
similated into a thick, tantalizing heap of 
goodness. Pour over 34 pound freshly 
cooked spaghetti and serve hot with grated 
Parmesan or any other Italian-type 
cheese. 


Cheese-and-Ham Soufflé 
Mixed-Vegetable Salad 
Bananas with Apricot Sirup 





Makes You Glow with Pride... 
this CALUMET-perfect Pine- 
apple Sponge Cake. CALUMET 
Baking Powder’s Double- 
Dependable Double-Action 
makes it so light, tender—a real 
home-baked delight. Your 
guests will surely want this 
wonderful NEw recipe. 


IMAGINE—NEW 4-EGG RECIPE FOR 





"Tnopical Detighb’ 
PINEAPPLE SPONGE CAKE 
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Bananas and thick apricot sirup—a happy merger for dessert. 


Soufilés are little tyrants who want to be 
een when they are ready —else they sit down 
}a despondent manner. But unlike other 
tants, soufflés are good and easy to make, 
td when the soufflé, tall-topped and grace- 
, a lovely symphony of browns and golds, 
nes in, little savory puffs of steam whet the 
betile for the goodness within. 

We'll have the souffié by itself, since it’s 
eady a medley of flavors. Afterward, a 
Il-seasoned mixed-vegetable salad of car- 
s, string beans, potatoes, beets and sweet 
vons, cut into strips, a few peas added, the 
ole drenched with a sharp French dressing 
d left to marinate in a deep bowl for an 
7. Serve in little mounds of color on crisp 
"uce leaves. Warm cheese crackers go with 
hand in hand. 
For dessert, bananas cooked in a thick 
ricol sirup, a happy, happy merger indeed. 


Cheese-and-Ham Souffle (B89e) 


Mix half of a 6-ounce package cooked 
.0W macaroni with !4 cup ground ham or 
ar of ham spread, 1 cup grated Cheddar 


Boston Stew 
Creamed Celery 
Apple Meringue 


cheese, 1 tablespoon chopped parsley, !4 
teaspoon salt and a dash of pepper. Do it 
thoroughly but gently. Separate 3 eggs. 


Add the yolks which you’ve beaten until 


frothy. With big, leisurely strokes, fold in 
well-beaten egg whites. Grease a 115-quart 
baking dish generously —a pretty dish, be- 
cause you'll be serving it at the table. Pour 
the mixture into the dish, and see to it that 
it’s evenly distributed. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 350° F., for 40 minutes, or until 
puffed and golden brown. 


Bananas with Apricot Sirup 


Empty 1 No. 2 can apricots into a sauce- 
pan; cook fruit slowly in its own sirup till 
quite thick, adding sugar to taste (about 2 
tablespoons). When cooked, rub through 
a strainer. In the same pan in which you 
cooked the apricots lay 3 peeled bananas, 
cut into halves lengthwise. Add strained 
apricots. Simmer as gently as you know 
how for 10 minutes. Turn the mixture into 
a pretty glass dish, taking care not to 
break the bananas, and serve very cold. 





From an Irish cook in Boston—hearty beef stew and apple meringue. 


Boston stew is our main dish, and I first 
el it in the home of my husband’s great- 
cle, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the 
aigie House on Brattle Street in Cam- 
vidge. A fascinating house that in the Revo- 
stion served as Washington's headquarters, 
d that to this day is furnished as it was in 
@ poel’s day. We lived in the Craigie House 
a long, cold winter, and were cooked for 
1a stern Irish cook who used to look after 





Cousin Alice (“Grave Alice”) Longfellow. 
Cook believed in saving money, and on chilly 
nights she offered us a hearty Boston stew 
with creamed celery (she didn’t forget the 
nutmeg in the cream sauce) followed by an 
apple meringue. 


Boston Stew (856) 


Peel and wash 4 big potatoes, 4 big 
onions, 4 carrots, and cut them into 


/ Renee from 63,000 recipes to be \ 


the CALUMET Cake-of-the-Month 
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Pineapple Sponge Cake 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
4 eggs 
14 teaspoon salt 
114 cups sugar We: 
1 cup hot pineapple juice 
2 teaspoons CALUMET 
Baking Powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Confectioners’ Sugar Glaze 
14 cup canned crushed 
pineapple, well drained 


! 
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: Note: One of the secrets of a really 

| successful cake is to follow the recipe 

| word for word. It is unwise to substi- 
tute any of the ingredients called for. 

| For example, use only the baking pow- 

| der recommended—CALUMET. Yes, 
more published recipes specify CALU- 

| MET than any other brand of baking 

| powder. That’s because CALUMET 1S 
not only Double-Acting but Double- 

| Dependable, too . . . first in the mixing 
bowl and later in the oven CALUMET 

| gives just the right amount of leaven- 

| ing. And that double dependability in- 
sures glorious results for your baking 

| _. cakes with that real home-made 

| goodness, feathery-light biscuits, 
wonderful muffins, waffles, pancakes, 

| coffee cake. No wonder CALUMET 1S 

| America’s Quality Baking Powder. . - 

| 

| 

| 


TWICE AS MANY WOMEN USE CALUMET 
AS ANY OTHER BAKING POWDER 


Method. Sift flour once, measure, and 





DOUBLE-ACTING 





A Product of General Foods 


sift again. Beat eggs and salt to- 
gether until thick and light colored. 
Then add sugar gradually, beating 
constantly. Add 114 cups of the flour, 
alternately with the hot pineapple 
juice, beating well after each addi- 
tion. Combine remaining flour and 
CALUMET Baking Powder and sift over 
batter: beat in thoroughly. Add 
vanilla; blend. 


Baking. Turn batter into ungreased 
9-inch tube pan. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F.) 40 minutes, or until 
done. Remove from oven, invert pan, 
and let stand one hour, or until cake 
is cool. 


Frosting. Make Confectioners’ Sugar 
Glaze by combining 1 cup sifted con- 
fectioners’ sugar with 1 tablespoon 
water. Spread on top of cake and let 
dribble down the sides. Garnish top 
of cake with a ring of the drained 
‘rushed pineapple. : 

TE Ae eed. ePineapule Whipped 
Cream Topping may be substituted 
for the glaze and crushed pineapple. 
To make Topping, whip 1 cup heavy 
cream until cream will hold its shape. 
(Do not overbeat.) Sweeten to taste, 
then fold in }% cup drained canned 
crushed pineapple. Spread on top and 
sides of cake or use as a sauce on 
slices of the cake. 

Note: One No. 2 can crushed pine- 
apple will give sufficient juice and 
drained pineapple for this cake. 
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ONLY 


$1295 


(West, 13.95) 
8-cup, with cord, 
Fed. Tax Included 
at department, hardware 
and housefurnishing 
stores, wherever dealers 
sell the finest aluminum. 





ALUMINUM GOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 





MIRRO-MATIC 
PRESSURE PAN MIRRO COOKY PRESS MIRRO EGG POACHER 


4-qt. 12.95 6-qt. 17.45 





Yr 


MIRRO TEA KETTLE MIRRO DOUBLE BOILER MIRRO TUBED CAKE PAN MIRRO BROILER MIRRO COOK BOOK 
5-qt. 4.25 1Y-qt. 2.45 1Y% cups egg whites 1.75 15x10%x2"’ 2.75 304 pages 2.00 
Prices slightly higher in west 





AUTOMATIC \_ 


MIRRO-MATIC 


ELECTRIC PERCOLATOR 


16 pieces 2.95 
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@ The stimulating fragrance of hot 
coffee perking in the pot will please 
your husband every day and delight your 
guests on party days. 


Coffee “Experting” Is Easy 


Really good, hot coffee is a pleasure you can give 
your family and your friends with less trouble than 
it takes to make a pitcher of ice water! MIRRO- 
MATIC asks nothing of you. None of your time. 
No attention. No practice or skill. You simply 
put in enough coffee and cold water for four to 
eight cups, and plug it in. Without watching or 
timing, it perks to the very peak of aroma and 
flavor. Then, at the instant of perfection, it auto- 
matically changes to low heat and holds the full- 
bodied brew drinking-hot till you want it. 


Once you have a MIRRO-MATIC in your home, 
you'll wonder how you ever got along without 
its businesslike efficiency, its classic beauty, and 
its happy way of making your husband say, 
“M-m-m-m! Darling, that’s coffee!” 
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cubes. Cut 144 pound round steak into 1” 
cubes. Brown meat on both sides in 2 table- 
spoons shortening. Take your nicest oven- 
proof dish or casserole, and place alternate 
layers of meat and vegetables. Season each 
layer with salt and pepper. Add about 2 cups 
hot water or consommé made with bouillon 
cubes, and cover tightly. Now into a mod- 
erate oven, 350° F., with it, to cook until 
tender—about 21% hours. 





Apple Meringue 


Make 2 cups very thick applesauce; 
sweeten and flavor it with either 1 teaspoon 
grated lemon rind or a dash of cinnamon and 
ground cloves. Pour into a baking dish from 
which you’ll serve the dessert. Beat the 
whites of 2 eggs until stiff with 6 tablespoons 
sugar, just as you would any meringue. 
Spread this meringue over the applesauce, 
and bake it in a slow oven (300° F., 20 min- 
utes) until faintly golden. Serve cold. 


Eggs Parmentier 
Mushroom Salad 
Fudge Cake 


If you like to know, any dish “ Parmen- 
lier’ means it has potatoes in its make-up, 
because a foresighted man by the name of 
Parmentier introduced potatoes into France. 
Class dismissed. 

We'll dispense with vegetables and, instead, 
go in for mushroom salad, which you'll 
make a few hours before serving. Maybe 
you haven't had it before—but Pll make a 
wager that you'll have it over and over again, 
especially when men are around. 

I'd like a moist, dark, evil fudge cake 
for dessert, being a girl who thinks 1t’s the only 
way to eat chocolate. With little frosting, 
please—no more than a thin layer of glazed 
chocolate sirup flavored with almond extract. 


Eggs Parmentier (6c) 


Place 3 cups hot, thick, mashed po- 
tatoes in a shallow greased baking dish, and 
do a neat, even job of it. With a spoon, make 
4 depressions in the potato. Break an egg 
carefully into each depression. If you’re not 
too experienced a cook, I’d suggest you break 
each egg into a cup first and then slide it onto 
the potatoes. Cover everything with 34 cup 
heavy cream. Season with salt and pepper. 
Sprinkle with paprika, and dot with butter or 
margarine. Bake in a hot oven, 425° F., for 
about 15 minutes, or until just very slightly 
browned and eggs are just set. Serve hot, eat 
hot, and smack your lips. 


Mushroom Salad 

For four people, you'll need about 1% to 34 
pounds mushrooms. Cut off the withered 
ends of the stems, wash quickly under run- 
ning water, drain, slice. Place in a deep dish, 
cover with a French dressing made from 2 
parts lemon juice and 3 parts salad oil. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and mix well. Chill. 
Before serving, drain off some of the liquid 
you'll find in the bowl—it’s the water from 
the mushrooms that the French dressing has 
released. Serve in little mounds on lettuce 
leaves. 


ay be Lesiplined 


Man will betray his love the way he 
bends 

Above a woman; woman will 
reveal 

In the way she moves beside him 
how they feel. 

Though skillfully the cautious heart 
defends 

Its secret, though cunningly the eye 
pretends 

Indifference, though firm intention 
seal 

The lips and all their glances steel 

To coldness, a subtle alchemy 
blends 

Their love and their desire to fluid 
motion 
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Rice-Hamburger Casserole 
Radish-Cauliflower Salad 
Fruit Tartlets 


Rice is for hungry folks, and here’s a rice 
hamburger casserole I evolved when meat wa 
rationed during the. last war. My husba 
taught college then, and the house was alwa 
full of students, who were not only hungry, 
also bored with the school’s food. Dear boys 
whatever trouble I took feeding them was ampl 
compensated by the hours of baby-sitting, dish 
washing and errand running—I never enjoyel 
so many movies, and I declare that colleg 
students make the best household help. Here i. 
one of their favorite dishes. 


> 


Rice-Hamburger Casserole (93e) 


Cook 2 onions, minced, and 1 cloyem 
garlic (optional) in 5 tablespoons butter 
until soft and golden, taking care not tq 
brown. Remove garlic. Add 14 pounc 
hamburger and cook until almost donelm) 
preventing it from caking by tossing if 
with two forks. Season with 2 teaspoons 
salt and a dash of pepper, and you ca 
add a pinch of marjoram or orégano 
two herbs that flatter this dish as a sprin 
bonnet flatters you. Mix with 3 cups 
cooked rice, taking care to use up all the 
meat juices, or else you'll leave much of 
the flavor behind. Add 1 cup cooked peas and 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes and mix well. Pow 
into greased baking dish, sprinkle with 
tablespoons grated cheese. Bake in hot 
oven, 450° F., for about 20 minutes o 
until piping hot. 

Since rice-hamburger casserole is 4 
dish that offers much to the taste buds, bu 
little to the teeth, I suggest a salad that’sii) 
sharp in texture and color contrast. 


Radish-Cauliflower Salad 


slice fine into rounds. Divide a small cauli-} 
flower into tiny flowerets; wash and dry, 
using a clean towel. Place flowerets in salad! 
bowl neatly, because untidy salads don’t} 
taste really fresh and crisp. Now take your 
rosy-hued radish rounds and arrange them’ 
attractively over the flowerets to please the 
eye and tickle the palate. Dress with a plain 
French dressing and season. 

For dessert, I suggest fruit tartlets made 
with peaches, plums, cherries or any fruit 
you have in your refrigerator. Since I—and § 
almost everybody else—like my desserts§ 
rich, let’s imitate the French and liven up 
our tartlets with a layer of vanilla pudding 
under the fruit. My, such goodness! 


Fruit Tartlets 


Make and bake tart shells according to: 
your fayorite recipe. When cold, fill with a 
layer of packaged vanilla pudding which 
you’ve made following directions. Drain: 
fruit well. Fill tartlets with sliced peaches 
or a peach half, cherries, plums, apricots or 
what have you. Finish off with a dab of | 
whipped cream to which you added a drop 
or two of vanilla. 

Each recipe serves 4. THE END 


By Helen Harrington 


Expressive as the waves upon the 
ocean 

Of compelling currents, unplumbed 
depths. Beware, 

Man who would hide your love; 
watch how you lean 

Toward her as if endowing her 
with green 

And glowing sapphires. If you 
would not declare 

Too soon your passion, woman, 
then forbear 

To stand as if an irresistible wind 

Inclined you to him. Feet, be 
disciplined | 

To walk as if you did not tread on 
air! 





’s garage. And she could handle any 
the Prima Donna, as well as Bill 

























































&. lly, she wasn’t feeling either lonely or 
|. Only a little keyed up. It was the 
and knowing how Johnny felt. She 
_him out of the stream of dancers 
g smoothly through the light like gay- 
‘J fish in an aquarium—Johnny in his 
“hite dinner jacket with a carnation in 
-tonhole and his cheek pressed to Diana 
’s cheek. (Diana in something white 
immering with no shoulder straps in the 
nd, to Liz, rather startling fashion.) 
and Johnny weren’t exactly engaged. 
,an understanding which went back to 
kindergarten days when Diana had 

sort of fairy-tale little girl. Now she 
1e Debutante of the Year with her pic- 
a the society-news columns. A radiant 


#f ie cuttings and talk a blue streak, re- 
ss of Liz, who was trying to make out 
onthly bills. He seemed to like to hang 
.d, in vacation time, talking and some- 
lending a hand with this and that. 
e, having lost his mother, too, and with 
lothers and sisters, he was sort of lone- 
It would be different now. Once in a 
he might stop by to say “Hullo.” 
t it was one thing to be a six-foot kid in 
ck Prep School, where they guaranteed 
meven Johnny so full of education he’d 
the college board. A Stanton freshman 
jomething else—a man with a man’s life 
'd. When he graduated he’d go into his 
’s Wall Street office and become a big 
ind marry Diana. Well, so long, Johnny. 
een nice knowing you. Good luck. Good 
hing. You're a good guy. You deserve it. 
now the music had worked down into 
2et. She began to dance, irrepressibly, 
‘little girl. Bill Somers came out of his 
1 to take notice. 
Vant a partner, Liz?’ 
= stopped at once. She said coldly, “I 
st having fun,” and turned and stalked, 
s in her jeans pockets and her head up, 
he tree-shaded avenue. She was whis- 
‘to the tag end of the fox trot, just to 
someone, maybe herself, that she didn’t 


Mr. and Mrs. Foster and Hardy Mer- 
They sat in the brown, book-lined li- 
7, just within pleasant hearing of the 
and under the radiant portrait of 
ny’s mother. (It had been painted soon 
her marriage, by a famous painter who, 
rd suspected not without tolerant amuse- 
, had fallen in love with her.) Then 
ny had been born and she had died. 
tween hands Clive Gifford glanced up 
e grave, charming face—a baffled, frown- 
ook. If she had lived he might have 
d out what, if anything, lay behind that 
drawn sadness. Perhaps nothing. He’d 
ys known, of course, that she wasn’t 
r. She’d known it herself. When he’d 
sd her out of her dreaming silences she 
d say simply, “I’ve nothing to say, 
.’ But with the servants or some neigh- 
e’d heard her chirping like a bird let out 
5s cage into the free sunlight. It had made 
obscurely angry. 

hnny took after her—except that her 
loveliness had been somehow translated 
a boyish homeliness. Thank heaven, at 
he had the Gifford build. He was big 
husky. If he hadn’t cracked up his knee 
tat wild, misjudged tackle, he might, one 
have made the Stanton team. The Gif- 
S, for generations, had been great ath- 
s. There was a standing Stanton joke 
the Trophy Room in the gym belonged 
hem. Clive himself had been a star 
ack whose record, in his last year, had be- 
e almost a legend. A Phi Beta Kappa 
1 too. Well, it was a bitter, disappoint- 
business. He arranged his cards delib- 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
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“Two no trumps 

“Three hearts ——” 

Hardy Merrick glanced across at his part- 
ner’s handsome, moody face. He and Clive 
Gifford had graduated together—rivals for 
top honors rather than friends. But he knew 
how the other man was feeling. The astute 
realization of what a successful alumnus 
would pay to get a dim-wit son into his alma 
mater had given birth to the Merrick Prep 
School. It was, Merrick knew, almost noto- 
riously successful. Getting Johnny Gifford 
over the hurdles might even rank as a sort of 
top-notch academic scandal. Whether Johnny 
would stay the course was something else, 
and out of Merrick’s hands. Poor Johnny. A 
nice kid. But even the decimal system had 
almost floored him. Merrick took a glass 
from the proffered tray and raised it. 

“To Johnny!” he said. “May he continue 
to follow in his old man’s footsteps.” 

“Thanks.” Perhaps Gifford suspected a 
subtle gibe. He had sounded curt—almost 
aggressive. He plunged quickly. “Four no 
trumps ——” 


Jounny danced well. You hardly noticed 
his faint limp, which was much more notice- 
able when he walked. Diana rested lightly in 
his arms. She wondered whether Clarissa, 
her classmate at Smith who was dancing with 
Mark Hanley, envied her. Johnny was no 
world-beater—just strong, upstanding and 
so steadily in love he made you feel rather 
uncomfortably like a household fixture. (A 
cradle-to-the-grave affair, without a dash of 
uncertainty, might become distinctly wear- 
ing.) Johnny was a year behind her on the 
graduation road, owing to that crushed knee- 
cap. Though what his kneecap had to do with 
his bullethead and contents, she didn’t know. 
It meant that she would have to wait around 
on the side lines for him—which wouldn’t 
be in the least funny. Boys didn’t care so 
much for dating girls who were already, 
as it were, bespoken. However, she’d prom- 
ised. And the Giffords had stacks of money. 
Mrs. John Gifford would have all the fun 
there was. 

“Happy ?’’ he whispered to her. 

“Sure.” 

“Tam. You know, I was plenty scared. I 
didn’t think I’d made it. It would have 
broken dad’s heart.”’ 

“What about breaking mine?” She pulled 
back a little to smile up at him. She always 
said what she knew people wanted to hear. 
It cost nothing even if it didn’t mean much. 
She’d been voted the Most Popular Girl. She 
felt his deep shuddering sigh of gratitude. 

“Td like to think I could—break it, I 
mean.” 

“Don’t ever try, sugar.” 

“T never shall.” 

He wouldn’t—ever. With Mark Hanley, 
now, you’d never be so sure. Life would be 
day-to-day adventure. On the other hand, he 
hadn’t a bean or even the hope of one. 


II 


‘Two minutes to go. The best that Stanton 
could hope for was a tie. And Jeffrey, the 
Stanton captain, had just fumbled an easy 
forward pass. The groan from Stanton’s side 
sounded as though it had been torn out of 
the bowels of the earth. 

Johnny, huddled at his father’s side, the 
bitter east wind in his aching face, knew just 
how he felt. Clive Gifford was near to angry 
tears. He was remembering his own last 
game—those three last, glorious, historic 
touchdowns. If only Johnny could have 
growled at him from behind clenched teeth, 
“Just wait till I get going, dad.’”’ He never 
would. 

For a moment the fast-moving scene be- 
low him dissolved. He was back on Merrick 
Field. He was hearing his dad shout to him, 
“Carry on, Johnny.”’ He’d known all that 
that challenge meant in pride and hope. And 
he’d done his desperate, disastrous best. He’d 
tried too hard. When they’d carried him off 
the field the coach had said bitterly, ‘‘ What 
d’you think you are, Supermouse, or a flying 


Search high and low, you’ll never find 


a cookie with the creamy filling ~- » 


of OREO CREME SANDWICH! - 
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Praises Dry Yeast’s Speed 


Farmwife is Prize-winning Cook 


Fifty-two prizes in 3 years— 
that’s the impressive record set 
by prize-cook Mrs. Joseph J. 
Rizzo. This Cedar Falls, Iowa 
farmwife is the busy mother of 
three children, including twins 
Peter and Paula (above). Yet 
she finds time to enter and win 
both State and County Fair 
Contests. Her latest triumph 
came at the 1950 State Fair 
where she won eight prizes in 
three different classifications. 


Like so many top cooks, Mrs. 
Rizzo has one favorite yeast — 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “It’s so fast—and easy 
to use,” she says. “I depend on 
this grand dry yeast for prize- 
winning results.” 


Everybody loves it—that 
deliciously different flavor of 
yeast-raised treats. So good to 
eat—so good for you, too. When 
you bake at home—do it with 
yeast—the very best yeast. 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast is so fast rising, so easy 
to use—and always dependable! 
Buy a supply. You’ll like it! 
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® new and renewal subscrip- 
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time or full time 
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Take a tip from 
Barbara Barkley, noted 
home economist of WGN-TV 
o and Harvey & Howe, Inc.: 


‘For faster and easier salad 
and main dish preparation, use 
the handy AKTBECK DIAL-O-MATIC 
... you spin the dial 
from five grating or 
-all on a single 
surface.” 
20th, one-piece removable 
handle-and-base gives solid 
support, firm control. 
® Without handle, makes fine 
trivet for steaming vegetables. 
® Rust-resistant metal; cleans easily 
by rinsing under faucet. 
@ Hangs flat against 
wall or slips into 
drawer for easy storage. 
@Smartly 
gift-packaged. 
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You'll want these other Artbeck Kitchen Handies, too: 
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Surface Oven 
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At department, hardware and 
variety stores... or write direct: 
ARTHUR BECK CO., Dept. L-1, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





saucer ?”’ And his dad had said, ‘‘ Bad luck!” 
but in a flat, colorless sort of voice. They 
both knew it wasn’t bad luck—just rotten 
bad play. But no one knew how hard he’d 
tried. 

His father stood up. “All over but the 
shouting.’ He was thinking, too, of that last 
game. That his son should have cracked him- 
self up for the sake of a silly schoolboy tussle, 
which didn’t matter one way or another, 
seemed an unforgettable stupidity. But there 
it was—his only son was a fool. 

They made their way in bleak, awkward 
silence through the milling crowds back to 
Main Street. They didn’t know what to say 
to each other. At the corner of Park the man 
stopped short. He tried his best, Johnny 
knew, to sound casual and friendly. 

“T guess I’ll turn into the club, Johnny.” 

So now he was alone. Nowhere much to 
go. By rights, he ought to get back to his 
quarters and his books. But at the very 
thought of them his head began to ache 
again. Instead he drifted down a side alley to 
the Hipps garage, where Liz would have been 
listening in and feeling bad too. And there 
she was, at her desk, just where he had placed 
her. The sight of her comforted him a little. 
Her eyes under the straight brows were the 
clear brown of chestnuts. They matched her 
hair. She narrowed them a little, as though 
against the light, or 


as though she didn’t [PRUE RA! TT alertly waiting | 

Teen oo WITH THE CHILDREN sone a ae 

Was snining 1n em— . 3 1 

maybe tears too. “I don’t like you to ask me to cages or giving 1 ic 
“Licked,” Johnn make promises, but it is all right vigorously aaa 
iq. oe Dz d 1 y for you to ask me to try to do some- 8g h ys ‘ 

sald >. a almost thing, it makes doing easier.”’ SOO 7 

bawled. The haggard-loc 


It was always his 
dad, Liz thought indig- 
nantly. The man might 
have been the boy, so 
easily hurt that Johnny 
had to take care of him, ease him over the 
bumps, make up to him for his disappoint - 
ments—even in Johnny himself. 

“‘He’s so darned proud of the old place,” 
Johnny muttered. ‘‘He’s part of it. I’ve got 
to be part of it, too, or bust.” 

“Sure. You will.” 

“T dunno. Maybe I'll just bust. Dean 
Potter had me on the carpet. He doesn’t like 
Merrick’s hand-stuffed babies. He sort of 
warned me to put my best foot forward 
pronto—or else.” 

‘““What else?”’ 

“Flunk out.” 

“You won’t 

He sighed. He was still eaped up in his 
topcoat. He didn’t seem to know that he 
was steaming with heat and discomfort. “I 
ought to be cramming right now—instead of 
cluttering up this place. I guess you wonder 
sometimes why I do.” 

She bent her head over her books. “‘ You 
don’t clutter. But I’ve wondered.” 


” 





“Trs queer. I guess it goes back to that 
summer after my smash, when dad sent me 
to that Montana ranch for tutoring. I 
couldn’t do what those other kids did—ride 
and hike and all that. It was sort of lone- 
some. So I’d take my jalopy and mosey over 
to the filling station on the highroad. A nice 
old guy owned it—called Pop Earnest—and 
he let me sort of work around. Sometimes 
there was a repair to do, or a flat to fix. Small 
stuff. But I got sort of handy. I’d look for- 
ward to slipping over. It was like going some- 
where where I belonged—like going home.” 
He dug his hands into his pockets. His face 
couldn’t have been redder than it was al- 
ready. But his voice had a suspicious croak 
in it. ‘When he saw me coming the old boy 
used to yell out, ‘Hiyer, son,’ just as though 


” 





““So we make you think of Pop Earnest,” 
Liz said. “‘That’s nice. That’s swell.” 

She sounded so unexpectedly testy that he 
grinned at her. When he grinned he wasn’t 
homely. At least he was good to look at. His 
eyes were an honest, kindly blue. 

‘Now I’ve made you mad. It sort of suits 
you, Liz. I’m sorry though. I’m enough to 
make an angel hop. Always blowing my top 
and grousing about myself. Forget it. What 
say we take off and have a malted together?” 


‘My mother is the bestest baker- 
caker in the world.”’ 
—KATHRYN COFFEY GLENNON. 
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“No can do, Johnny.” But she 
mollified. ‘I’ve a heap of bills to r 
A big one for the Prima Donna. $ sh 
dock right now.’ 

“Let’s take a gander.” 

At any rate she could and would 
much. They stuck their heads lik 
birds pecking at grain into the 
bewildering interior. From the 
Liz’s father lifted a grimy, exaspe 

“The old hellion’s got me this tim 
snorted. “‘Can’t tell what ails her.” 

Johnny came up presently with a 
wire and the familiar smudge on z 
Ji im Hipps grunted. 

“You sure have a way with you. Ang J 
you want a job, son, it’s right here waiti! 
you.” 

They all laughed. And Johnny steam 
looking like a huge gray bear on the tra 
a kill and feeling much better. | 

From his dormitory he rang long dist) 
But Diana wasn’t to be found. It ¢ 
matter. She was somewhere. She’d wai 
one day soon he’d catch up with her— 
ever she was. He’d start off right, putti 
nose into those darned books. 


III 


They fluttered down from the expres 
the Stanton platform like a flock o 
colored birds S. 


young man with 
brown-haired git 
jeans gazed about 
wildly. 
““Maybe she m 
the connection. Maybe she’s not com] 
“Why shouldn’t she?” Liz snapped.’ 
She nearly added that Diana Foster w 
have to break a leg to miss a Founders’ } 
Prom. But she was trying hard not t 
nasty. Besides, she had her own busine 
attend to. She’d brought the Prima Do 
fresh from an overhaul, to meet Joh 
ther and some old classmates, and unles' 
could thumb a ride back she’d have to ¥ 
Johnny had his sports convertible, prese 
to him by his Wall Street tycoon uncle or 
occasion of his making Stanton, ani 
course he’d ask her to come along 
Diana—if he thought of it. But apart! 
the fact that she’d rather walk, he was] 
ing too distraught to think clearly about 
thing. It was queer, Liz reflected, tryi 
be unconcerned, how a young man neatly, 
even nattily dressed in sports clothes ¢ 
look as though he’d been pulled throug 
bush backward. And he hadn’t been r@ 
to the Hipps Motor Works for days. W 
was queer too. Not that she hadn’t expe 
it—but not that suddenly, not as the 
something important had snapped s¢ 
where. 
Watching him, she saw his face clea 
some of its anguish. He waved and shou 
“Hullo there!” and raced down the platfi 
toward the golden head flashing like a bea’ 
light on the surface of a turbulent 
(When he ran his lameness became more. 
dent. He lurched a little.) Liz croaked a) 
him, “‘ Have a wonderful time, Johnny!’ ‘ 
of course he did not hear her. He’d got F 
of Diana’s suitcase and with the other hi 
he was clutching her arm as though the li 
spring breeze might blow her out of his yee 4 

ing sight. 
“Oh, gosh, Di, I thought you’d run out 
me.’ 
She walked passively beside him. She w 
dered if Mark were around somewhere. 
might not have a bean. But he was fun. 
could put in a good time with him. You co 
mark time. She giggled at her private |] i 
joke and became more aware of Johnny. | 
was hurting her arm. He was so despe 
tiresomely in earnest that he made her fee 
hot and bothered and almost cross. 
“Ts it true, Johnny, what you wrote 
“Sure.” 
(Continued on Page 222) ou 
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USE THE FAVORITE RANGE OF FAMOUS CHEFS 


Magic Chol 


GAS RANGE l 





A FEW OF THE MANY HOTELS THAT 


reaTurE Magec Chef cookine: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN + BILTMORE » BOCA RATON 
CHASE +» GREENBRIER - SAXONY + ST, MORITZ 
STATLER HOTELS « SIR FRANCIS DRAKE » SHAMROCK 
TERRACE PLAZA + WALDORF ASTORIA 


meals that appeal are easy with 
these 





on this waist-high broiler! No stooping. 
Swing-out door prevents spattering. 
Lifts out for easy cleaning. 





in the Magic Chef oven controlled by 
the famous Red Wheel Regulator! Accu- 
rate to the degree—set it, forget it! 
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Magic Chef top burners. Just lift them 
out in ONE piece for easy cleaning at 
your sink! 
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SSA wherever food’s the finest 









it’s cooked on.. @ 


At the world’s renowned hotels, famed restaurants, lead- 
ing airlines—wherever food’s the finest—you find Magic 
Chef. It belongs in YOUR kitchen too—to turn out the 
most flavorful meals your family has ever enjoyed. See the 
new Magic Chef and all its time and money-saving fea- 
tures today. For use with city, ‘“Pyrofax” or other bottled 
and tank gases. In most areas, priced from \\ a 


America’s most beautif Tae 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 10, MO., U.S.A. aurea 


Looks like a TV set, floods the room 
with clean, even gas or oil heat. 


more women cook on ,. than on any other range Priced decent 
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Anytime—anywhere—for family or guests, 
PLANTERS PEANUTS are America’s favorites. 
Here’s a flavor, a crisp goodness you can’t 
beat. Keep several cans handy always. 


Vacuum sealed—oven fresh! 
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(Continued from Page 220) 

“T thought it might be a sort of joke.” 

“Tt isn’t that funny.” 5 

“What are you going to do?” 

“‘T dunno. Not yet. Of course Uncle George 
is out. Even his office boys have to be Stan- 
ton grads. But, Di’’—he was almost plead- 
ing—‘‘we’ll make out somehow. We’ve got 
each other.” 

She released herself gently. Mark hove into 
sight, looking, not too ardently, for his own 
girl. She waved gaily and he wolf-called back 
to her. 

“Be seeing you tonight, Mark.” 

“You bet your life, baby.” 


Hipps’ garage stayed open till the small 
hours on Founders’ Night. There were always 
cars that had to be salvaged from convivial, 
head-on encounters or that had turned light- 
heartedly into driveways that weren’t there. 
From where she sat at her desk Liz could 
hear the dance music from the hall like the 
murmur of a far-off sea. She tried not to tap 
her foot to its rhythm or to think of anything 
but the pile of bills in front of her. When she 
looked up and saw Johnny she was sure, for a 
moment, that she was just imagining him. 
But then she would never have imagined him 
in white tie and tails—the only permissible 
outfit for Founders’ Night—so elegant and 
yet so gray-faced and battered-looking that 
she stood up as though he might collapse 
into her arms. 

He gave a sort of laugh. “It’s okay. I just 
didn’t seem to have anywhere else to go. 
Mind if I sit down?” 

He hunched himself on her desk. But he 
didn’t fold his arms or kick his heels after his 
usual casual fashion. He was like a tired run- 
ner who’d been licked after a long race. 

“T’ve flunked out,”’ he said. ‘““Yes—that’s 
it. Dean Potter told me days ago. They’ve 
stretched all the points they could—for 
dad’s sake—just in hopes I’d make a last 
touchdown. But of course I didn’t. I’ve told 
Di. She—she was swell about it. But she 
says she can’t wait forever and of course 
that’s right. Dead right. So there I am, Liz. 
I’m ditched.” He pushed his hand through 
his thick, rough hair. He couldn’t tell her 
about his dad—about that aloof acceptance 
of disaster, that brief, impersonal reflection, 
“Well, I suppose we might push you through 
some small Middle Western college.” He 
stumbled on hurriedly. “I’ve tried to enlist. 
But the way the Army looks at me I’m a 
cripple, and the A. F. thinks I’m color blind.” 
He gave his high-pitched laugh again. “I’m 
Clive Gifford’s son and I don’t rate a nickel.” 

Liz began, ‘‘ You rate ——”’ but stopped 
herself. He wasn’t listening. In any case, 
what she thought wouldn’t rate a nickel ei- 
ther. 


He stumbled on. “I didn’t know her. But I 
guess I’m like my mother. I heard someone 
say once, ‘Beautiful, of course, but dumb.’ I 
wasn’t meant to hear. But I nearly barged in 
and took a poke at the lot of them. But you 
can’t take a poke at your own aunts, can 
you?” 

“It’s not often done,’ Liz admitted. 

“Anyhow, that goes for me too—except 
that I’m not beautiful.” 

He sat there, lost in his own thoughts. Last 
commencement Stanton had given its dis- 
tinguished alumnus, Clive Gifford, an hon- 
orary degree. In his splendid academic robes 
he’d been the handsomest figure in the pro- 
cession and his son, sitting on the side lines, 
had almost burst with pride. Well, now he 
was on the side lines for keeps. It was queer 
that a young man who had such trouble with 
the simplest equations should understand so 
well how the older man felt. It was as though 
his own nerves had been stripped bare and 
ached with Clive Gifford’s bitterness and 
disappointment. A father whose son couldn’t 
carry on for him hadn’t any future. He was a 
sort of dead end. When Johnny saw his fa- 
ther glance up at the glowing girl’s portrait 
and the ironic twist of the proud mouth, he 
understood that too. 

Johnny slipped off the desk. He did some- 
thing so unexpected that it left Liz breath- 
less and speechless. He bent over and kissed 
her gently on either cheek. 




























































Sep emb 
“Thanks for everything, Liz. It’s b 
swell knowing you.” - 


IV 


Jim ners told her. It wasn’t easy. She 
Johnny had grown up together, as kids d. 
small towns, even if they don’t live on 
same side of the railway tracks. They 5 
together. They drink their sodas at the dr 
store side by side. Even after they’re grc 
up and gone their different ways they nd 
quite forget each other. Jim guessed that 
would take it hard. 

“They’ve found the poor kid’s car,” 
said. “‘It was left standing by the ri 
They’re dragging it now.” 

She didn’t take it in any way that 
expected. She simply closed her account bi 
with an indignant snap and blew out of # 
office as though, her father thought, all | 
were after her. 

The Prima Donna had had a minor t 
trum. Liz eased her out of the repair sli 
and drove her home. Though the spring di 
had set in, there were no lights showing#E. 
the Gifford house. It looked not so m 
mourning but as though for a long time 
had been left deserted. The front door std 
open, so there was nothing to stop her. ]@ 
sides, nothing could have stopped her. 
never been inside the house before. But ; 
knew it as Johnny knew it. The library wo 
be to the right of the great hall. She fores 
its somber, book-lined luxury, and the 
over the carved-oak mantelpiece, her 
loveliness, her look of innocent young s 
row—even the look of Johnny in the b 
eyes, fixed on the distance as though she y 
waiting for something wonderful to happ 
or for someone who never came. The li), 
sunlight rested benignly on the gentle face 
that it seemed to shine with an inner brig), 
ness of its own. 

From where she stood at first Liz could ! 
see the man hunched between the wings § 
the big high-backed .chair. But she flair 
him as a big-game hunter flairs his qua 
She was out to get him. She could take : | 

5 


7 


} 
| 
; 


time. 

She came away from the door and sto, 
squarely opposite him, and he stared back. 
her with bleak indifference as though not™ 
ing mattered or could surprise him any mo 
His face was gray and hard-set. His han¢ 
clenched on the chair arms, were bloodle: 
Somehow they reassured her. At least th 
made her hate him less. 

“T’ve brought back that crazy car of youl 
Mr. Gifford,”’ she said, “‘and I want to ask 
question of you.” 

He raised himself to ask one of his ow 
“You’re Jim Hipps’ daughter, aren’t you 

““That’s me,” she told him. “ ‘Liz’ tom 
friends.” ] 

“Well, whoever you are and whatey. 
you want to know, you might have | 
phoned ——” | 

“T might. But you might not have aj 
swered.”’ She settled herself more firmly 
her tracks. “‘What’s that Montana rane 
where you sent Johnny with his buste 
knee to watch other kids having a goc 
time?”’ | 

He was too startled—too stung by tl 
suddenness and audacity of the attack © 
realize that he was actually answering he 
“If you mean the Lazy Bar B Ranch + 
Great Falls ——” He cut himself short. “Ti 
cidentally, he wasn’t sent there for a goc 
time. He was meant to study. What he dil 
God only knows.” 

‘Maybe he tried to find a way to live 
she said absently—‘“‘his way.” She seeme' 
for the moment, to have forgotten the 
opposite her, to have brushed him out of hr 
consciousness. She stood at ease, her han¢ 
loose-clasped behind her back, looking up é 
that other girl. She talked about her, almo: 
to herself. ‘“‘ Johnny said she was lovely. SI 
was too. And she wasn’t dumb either. Sl 
knew a lot of things—different things—lil 
Johnny. I guess you made her feel she wi 
just too dumb to live. I guess she was £ 
unhappy she was damn glad to quit.” 

He had a violent impulse to stand up—t’ 
take this slender, incredible girl by the shou 1 
ders and thrust her out of sight. Sitting the! 
put him at a disadvantage—gave him 2 
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|,furiating sense of being at her 
it he was too proud to move. He 
+'o say coldly: 

|re.an outrageously impertinent 
ag and your language is a dis- 
ld be worse,’”’ she told him—‘“‘a 
worse. I’m holding myself in.” 
night at least have the decency to 


= 


hat they’re dragging the river?” 
scornful eyebrows at him. ** What 
ny isn’t there. Johnny wouldn’t 
not that way.” She came an aggres- 
loser to him. She’d given up hold- 
if in. “Besides, what do you care, 
‘rd? You don’t really give a damn. 
ke that painted-up, two-timing, 
ng blonde. You never cared a whoop 
anny—not the real Johnny. You 
ated to know what sort of guy he 
s, or what he wanted. He had to be 
4 wanted—Carry-on-Johnny—so 
1 you're dead folks’ll say, ‘Remem- 
‘uy who made those three touch- 
he last game in 1920—the guy they 
'e best-dressed, smartest, mostest 


wrazy. Just hopping mad. I’ve been 
for a long time. Now I’m going to 
'’m through. .. . So there was the 
‘hnny had to be clever like you—but 
ust clever like himself. He had to 
| like you—and he busted his leg 
he poor dumb cluck wanted so ter- 
please you—to make you proud of 
say, ‘Liz, if I don’t make the grade 
dad’s heart.’”’ 

aid that ?’’ The man’s voice sounded 
’ subdued—a little rough around 


S. 
he did. I’d want to slap him.” 
you?” 


yok her head. She said rather wist- 
‘ou do think I’ma hellion, don’t you? 
netimes. But I don’t hurt people—I 
ople I ——’”’ She broke off, and then 
with renewed fierceness. ““You keep 
nds off him too. He’s not your sort. 
Tt will be. He’s better. He’s good and 
d honest. He knows what makes 
ick. He’s worth a world of cockeyed 
shirts.”’ 

an murmured, “‘Aren’t you being 
ude?” 

doing my best. I guess I’ve done it. 
en rude to Johnny’s father. He’d 
rgive me ———’’ She advanced upon 
reateningly. “If ever you tell 


on’t ever. I dislike extremely being 
. The encounter,” Clive Gifford 
ormally, ‘‘rests a profound secret be- 
ou and me, Miss Hipps.”’ 
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“I hope your boys are doing well at college, Mr. Winick. 
My wife and I like to feel our money isn’t being wasted.” 
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She cocked a doubtful head at him. Some- 
thing had happened. The gray, stony face 
had color in it. It seemed to be breaking up 
into new lines. She had an uneasy feeling 
that the enemy had shifted his ground—that 
he was stalking her. 

“‘Well—thanks,”’ she said. 

She swung on her heel and now he stood 
up, rather stiffly, like a man who has been 
ankylosed for a long time. 

“May I ask where you think you're going 
now?”’ 

“To find him.” 

“‘He’s none of your business. Or is he?”’ 


Sue looked over her shoulder to give him 
an almost friendly little grin. “Sure he’s my 
business. He’s what J want.” 


The filling station made a bright spot of 
red amid the valley’s shining greens. The 
young man bent over a worn-out flat looked 
up for a moment, shading his eyes against the 
sun. Someone was walking down the gray 
strip of highway. No one in his senses walked 
in these parts. Johnny took a deep breath. 
He didn’t, at first, believe what he saw. She 
wore her familiar workaday jeans and the 
sun had burned her Eastern rosiness brown 
and taken the skin off her nose. She wasn’t 
beautiful at all. But she was like a dream 
from which he didn’t want to wake. He 
strode down on her and took her by the 
shoulders. He almost shook her to be sure of 
her. 

“Liz, how did you know?” 

“T’ve got a bean, haven’t I? I used it. Pop 
Earnest’s filling station, Montana. That’s 
what I looked for—where you belonged. But 
that’s over. I’ve come to take you home ——’”’ 

His hands dropped. He stood very straight, 
his bright thick hair shining in the sunlight. 
“No,” he said. 

“—___ my home.” She conceded, “Our 
home.” Now it was her tutn to shake him. 
She sounded breathless and a little inco- 
herent. ““Dad’s garage. It’ll be yours one of 
these days—the best garage in Stanton. 
After all, you’ll be his son-in-law.” 

“You're talking crazy, Liz.”’ 

“I’m marrying you.” 

She stood on tiptoe and kissed him, as he 
had once kissed her, gently on either cheek. 
He kissed her, swift and hard, on the mouth 
as though the kiss had been delayed for a 
long time—for much too long a time. 

“Yourre still crazier.” he told her. “I can’t 
go back. Johnny Gifford running a garage 
in Clive Gifford’s town—it’d break dad’s 
heart.” 

“Never mind his heart!’’ She linked her 
arm through his. “If you’ve got a jalopy, 
let’s get going. The Prima Donna got mad 
again. She’s ditched us—five miles down the 
road. Your dad says he doesn’t want a 
Stanton graduate. He wants a good me- 
chanic. And will you please come right 
away?” THE END 
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dishes more delicious with ripe 
olives, write for your free book- 
let of Elegant Ripe Olive Recipes: 
Olive Advisory Board, Dept. D-9, 
16Beale St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Elegant...the bowl of gleaming ripe olives 
...the accent of ripe olives on your appetizer 
tray...the subtle flavor of ripe olives in your 
cooking. Your own ingenuity will suggest a 
variety of ways to take advantage of the 
versatility and elegance of ripe olives. So 
you will always have them handy, make a 
permanent place in your cupboard for... 
Ripe Olives from California. 
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Good Housekeeping 
0) 


M Ny 
7 a 
AS apverristo IY 


SN 1 ¥ tablespoons butter 


WHY DON’T YOU WAIT 
‘TIL LUNCHTIME 7? 


TIP 
UNDERWOOD's with peanut butter 


the sandwich for home eating. 


and a dash of tomato ketchup. 
) eas 


DEVIL 


No 
nN 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


Egg Dishes 


EGGS 
FRANCISCO 


VY, cup grated 
American cheese 

4 slices hot toast 

1 (3-ounce) can 
deviled ham 

4 poached eggs 


VY, cup ripe olives 


or margarine 

11% tablespoons flour 
YW teaspoon salt 

34, cup milk 


Cut olives from pits into large pieces. Melt 
butter and blend in flour and salt. Add 
milk and cook and stir until thickened. 
Blend in cheese and olives, stirring over 
low heat until cheese is melted. Spread 
toast with ham, top each slice with an 
egg, and cover with cheese sauce. Serve 
at once. Serves 4. 


(CUT OUT AND PASTE ON CARD FOR YOUR RECIPE FILE) 









CAN’T/ MOM INVENTED A 
NEW UNDERWOOD 
SANDWICH/ 








For a lunch-box treat, mix 


(Toast 














ED HAM 


THE ORIGINAL—ALL FINE HAM—ZESTFULLY SEASONED 
For 86 years America’s favorite spread 


RIPE OLIVES 


Ww 
No 





WO FUSS- 
WO MUSS— 
NO WATER! 






(T ON-WIPE 
IT CLEAN! 











"GLASS WAX" , wood cream’ and GOLD SEAL are trademarks Gold Seal Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 
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® First-aid note for television viewers. If there} 
horizontal lines on the screen, look to your light bulbs. Old Mi 
made twenty-five years ago cause the trouble and may still by 
basements, attics or closets. 
mie 

@ If you have trouble with the radio rebroadeas) i 
from one room to the next, try moving the cabinet away fromip! 
Hl 


et, 
1 


wall. It helps, too, to put felt pads underneath. 
® Betty Gray’s French dressing is always freshly mif\| 
For her superb tossed salads she mixes the dressing right in| I 
bowl before adding the greens. Her husband appreciatey n 
trick. It shortens the dishwasher’s stint. . 


e@ Ever have trouble f) ; 





ing clamp space for a meat grind 


in 


(Alfred Lunt used to screw his 1 
iN 
chair back.) There are new grinc} 











without clamps which stay 7 : 
even when grinding tag ends’ 
roast for hash. One has a suet 
base; another slides into a braet" 
fastened to the counter edge. One fits over the table edge, j i 











rubber bumpers to hold it secure—and, as a bonus, opens ff 
like a book so its inside can be washed. (Let’s have stul® 





peppers for supper.) 


® It burns me up. With kitchen sinks the right heig 
why should we have to bend down over bathroom washbasit, 





I'm peeved every time I wash my hands. To prick one ballox}, 





they aren’t low enough for children as is—a footstool is sf 





needed for self-help. Why not measure a few people and 





comfortable standards for basin heights? th 


» 





® A vegetable bin ina closet? Why not? For sports ge), 





. 


it’s good. Made of metal, it’s durable, even when baseball mij 





Hl 
i 
th 
® Donald Stuart, our photographer, counts off the si}, 


and roller skates are dropped in the sections. 











onds, “One one hundred, two one hundred.” Some people covy, 
egg-cooking time as meticulously. Others wish they had. Now 1 
automatic electric egg cooker measures the doneness accordi I! 
to the amount of water added. It holds five eggs in the shell, a a |, 
four in the new poacher attachment. Gladys Taber asks for ty 
poached eggs on a sliver of ham over chopped spinach with, 


suggestion of horse-radish stirred in. 

































@ The JournaL Workshop is saving up coffee cans now 
“tht some freezer containers are scarce. Scald and air them, and 
by are ready for stowing away food in a freezer. Seal with 
»zer tape. Use a china-marking pencil for dating and mark- 
—“Chicken Curry” or “Lamb Stew.” 


@ A paradox about eggs: When cold, the yolks and 
‘ites are easier to separate. But when the whites are room tem- 
ature they beat to greatest volume. So we do the separating 
f it after the eggs come from the refrigerator and let the whites 
sad awhile. 


® If youare one of those 
yo can’t bear to part with your 
j high-oven range for any new 
j2 where you have to bend down 
ake out the roast, something 
Is been done for you at last. It’s 
» sectional range, gas or electric, 
1 the oven can be placed any 
[ght your heart desires. What’s 
Wire, the oven and the cooking platform come in separate units, 
, for the first time in history, it’s possible to put the oven 
ere your baking things are and do the surface cooking across 


> room where it’s easy to serve. 


@ If the mending basket bulges, you'll like no-sew shirt 
ttons. Stainless-steel clips hold them in place. Other sewless 
ttons are decorative pin-on ones—metal or jeweled. Attached 
ith safety catch, they are easy to take off before washing or 
saning. 


® The Workshop way with weary hat plumes. To 
van: Gently rub in upholstery-cleaning powder. When solvent 
aporates and powder is white, remove with soft brush or 
cuum-cleaner dusting tool—if it’s clean. To recur]: Run dull 
ge of knife along spines. Not for stiff feathers, but we've 
rked up many a plumed hat this way. 


® Tricks of our trade: A cake rack laid over bacon to 
broiled keeps unruly curls in place. . . . A speedy way to 
ell hard-cooked eggs for a crowd is to put them in a wire salad 
isket or colander, rap smartly until the shells are well cracked, 


en wash off broken pieces under the tap... . After broiling, 
wr 


oo 


rinkle detergent or soap over 
oiler grid, then cover with a wet 
uper towel. Itmakes washing easier— 
e cleanup squad will applaud... . 
hen melting chocolate over low 
eat, use its parchment wrapping to 
e the pan. Pan washing is faster, 
e paper makes a handy funnel... . 
ear dark glasses when hanging 
othes in the sunshine to cut down glare and prevent eye- 
train. . . . Mending tape of the iron-on type makes handy labels 
pr children’s clothes. Use indelible laundry ink for writing out 
e names. ... Skip cloves in spicecakes to be frozen—that spice 
Yrengthens during freezer storage and the flavor dominates. 
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DEVOTEDLY. PATRICK HENRY CASEBOLT 


* (Continued from Page 47) 


“You,” he said to me, “you, you, you, 
you, you!” 

“Me what?” 

“Just you,” he answered, grinning like a 
polecat. 

I knew his type immediately. Any other 
girl, I suppose, might have been quite 
charmed to meet Patrick Henry Casebolt— 
were he sitting down, with a paper bag over 
his head. On the other hand, J was well 
versed in boys’ “‘lines.’’ J had heard every 
conceivable approach on the upstairs ex- 
tension of our phone at home, while Robert, 
my brother, was downstairs telephoning his 
girl friends. This line was not new. Robert 
had a parallel one in which he would say for 
minutes on end, ‘Tell me, tell me, tell me, 
tell me, tell me.”’ The young lady would then 
answer, “Tell you what?’’ and Robert 
would say, “‘ Just tell me.” .. . Patrick Henry 
Casebolt had all the earmarks Robert had of 
being just another—what father terms— 
“drugstore cowboy!” 

‘“When you come to my barracks tonight,” 
he said, “‘tell the guard that the barriers are 
fortified. That’s the password.” 

“T wouldn’t come to your barracks in a 
million years—not in a million years!” I 
told him. ‘And please stop pushing my arm 
up and down as though I were an old water 
pump!” 

He merely said, “Oh, yes, you would too.” 

“T would what?” 

“You would come to my barracks if you 
knew how many other females die for the 
honor.” 

“Really!” I exclaimed the way mother did 
when father slept through church, or when 
Robert told her that seventeen females were 
in love with him, including his English 
teacher. “Really!” 

“Yes, really!” 

He began to sing the words to the song in 
a raucous tone. 

‘Please,’ I pleaded, ‘‘oh, please,’ I 
begged, “must you sing?” 

And he said that he was going to name his 
prize filly after me. 

“You don’t even know my name.” 


Other Views. Prices and Sizes of Vogue Patterns 
on Page 188 


Vogue Design No. 6875. 
Vogue Design No. 7418. 


Junior Vogue Design No. 3420. 


Vogue Design No. 7354. 


HOW AMERICA LIVES 


Blazer jacket; 12 to 20, 30 to 42. 50c. 


“Easy-to-Make”’ skirt; 24 to 38 waist 
measure. 40c. 


“Easy-to-Make”’ chemise dress or jumper 
dress; 9 to 17, 29% to 3444. 50c. 


Blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 40. 50c. 

Junior Vogue Design No. 3437. Suit; 11 to 17, 30% to 3414. 60c. 
Junior Vogue Design No. 3431. Coat; 11 to 15, 30% to 33. 75e. 

Junior Vogue Design No. 3438. One-piece dress; 11 to 17,304 to 34%. 60c. 






















































September, 


The music stopped then and I bega 
bolt across the room. 

He shouted after me, “‘I’ll find out 
name, princess. I’ll find out!”’ 

I didn’t see him.again that afternoon, I 
did I see Clarence Rassmussen. There 
only two dances left and I spent them ¢ 
fronted with a stumbling monster y 
grabbed the back of my dress as though 
were going to rip it off and devour me whi 

When all the platoons had sounded | 
and the last gray-and-red-uniformed st 
had disappeared over the hill, we gathe 
in Skip Holliday’s room. \ 

Skip was a general’s daughter and $y 
had spent her whole life on an Army be 
up until the black day she was shipped | 
to Wood Hollow. She wasa short, stubby ¢ 
with a head of blond hair and a procliy 
toward profanity. 

“T’ll be d——d,”’ she said to us as we 
exhausted on her bed, “‘if that wasn’t t 
d——est rat race I was ever at. D——n!’ 

“They were sure all goons,’’ commen 
Wheezie Myers (called Wheezie, crue’ 
enough, because she suffered from chro 
asthma). 

“And all of them dwarfs,’’ said Candy, 

At this point I interrupted. ‘I take it no 
of you danced with Patrick Henry Cas 
bolt.”’ 

“Casey ?”’ Skip asked. ‘‘He’s an old-ti 
at Hillside. Yeah, he is d——n tall. Would 
think they grew them that big stateside.” 

She informed me that Casebolt had been 
Hillside Academy for at least five years, wi} 
the singular reputation of being the on 
cadet in the corps who invariably flunke 
Bible I. | 

“A nice joe,” she commented, “ju 
doesn’t know Genesis from Exodus.” 

After Candy’s ten-minute harangue on 
experience with Bible courses, I introduce 
the subject of Cadet Clarence Rassmusse 
Skip had been at Wood Hollow longer tha. 
any of us and she knew all the cadets excep 
the “greenhorns.”’ Her only statement 0 
Clarence was ‘‘ With a name like that, who’ 
know him?” 4 






Marian Hulee’s #100 Wardrobe 


Fabrics 
Coat—purple wool, $8.50 . . $27.63 
lining, $3250). 6 50 1 one 
Blouse—white rayon, $1.20 . 3.00 
Jumper—red corduroy, $2.98 8.94 
Suit—checked suiting, $2.29 7.16 


ining, 91:50) 5 5 5.. 1.87 
binding. . . . 00 
Dress—gray eee $2. 98 16.77 
trim: ~. ae 1.15 
Jacket—plaid eal $2. 95 . ; 5.53 
Skirt—gray flannel, $2.29. . 2.58 
$80.38 
Accessories 
Velveteenhat ..... . . $05.00 
Belt :322293in20 ote eee 
Bags aes oe a ee | 
Gloves’ *: (2.30, SSeS e | 
Sweater. - . 3 2)<)..22 2 eae | 
$20.72 | 


Grand Total $101.10 | 
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hed simultaneously a full package 
rackers and our discussion of the 
.. At dinner there was further “‘re- 
.’—of the dance, and of the previous 
4jer, the latter served up in the form 
4: carroty stew. After dinner, I wrote 
» {ter to mother and father about the 
‘i'd Hollow Hall, and in the P'S. I 
wid that I had met a charming young 

'jed Clarence, with whom I was 


¢ Gory of Clarence’ s smile. 
xt morning Patrick Henry Casebolt 
nil to haunt me. The special delivery 
th ne piece of mail in my box. The let- 


ling whose-name-I-procured-from-Skip- 
for-the-reasonable-fee-of-one-dollar Mar- 
» guard informs me that you were 
jee way from the barracks last night and 
(| ret. How was I to know that they had 
gi the password? That guard, my be- 
without his tongue. The new password 
ing Jiminy.” If you do not come to 
{ | il come to you—on Sunday afternoon, 
1 g the hours designated by your Wood 
-suardians. Devotedly, 
PATRICK HENRY CASEBOLT. 


j was in the study hall reading One 
se Forever. 


n-beh, ” she whispered. “This is a 
good part!” 


p, how could you! And you didn’t 


: vonder why Clar- » 


four aces. 


dW come you’re so crazy about a guy 
(nly met once for a few minutes?”’ 
@ie asked, trying to pick up the marble 
er toes. We had both been assigned to 
me “‘corrective”’ class. It was an hour 
ied expressly for ‘‘slumpers,” and 
izie and I were slumpers. We had been 
t slumping in three places. At the 
at our desks in study hall, and in 
h. There were six other slumpers in our 
and forty-six slumpers in Wood Hollow 


don’t know,’ I answered. ‘‘He’s just 
verything! You should have seen him. 
y Fonda, only with blonder hair.” 
don’t like the way Henry Fonda talks,”’ 
zie said, ‘‘and besides, I go with a boy 
my home town. These cadets are a 
1 of drips, if you ask me!” 

Vhat time is it?” 

‘ou got four hours to go before the next 
call. I keep track—because of Henry. 
the boy from home.” 

lartha,”’ said Miss Blott, the slumper 
er, “get busy with that marble!” 


whole day was like that. I couldn’t 
ntrate on marbles, the thirteen original 
s, Or My acute abhorrence for eggplant 
1 we had for dinner that evening. I was 
ing about Clarence Rassmussen. In my 
ox after dinner there was a letter from 
r, and a post card. 
ther’s etter said that mother was tired 
elving my blue jeans week after week 
y laundry case. Was that all I ever 
- Mother understood nothing about 
nportance of a ‘‘washed-out”’ look in 
jeans. 
€ post card said: 


an 
"S « | 


REAR ESP a) 
A girl going up the aisle to 


be married looks as con- 
fident as a man laying down 
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Another change in the password. It’s now 
“The citadel has fallen!” Devotedly, 
PATRICK HENRY CASEBOLT. 


“No luck, eh?” said Candy, peering over 
my shoulder. 

“Uh-uh. Guess he didn’t get a chance to 
write. Or it could be that Casebolt is hogging 
the mails so that other cadets can’t get their 
letters through.” 

“T got a letter from one of them,’’ Candy 
offered, “‘the one that was as tall as a fire 


1? 


hydrant. I always draw a real piece of stuff ! 


Tuat evening Patrick Henry Casebolt and 
a crew from Hillside sang Moonlight and 
Roses under someone’s window three dorms 
away from mine. I didn’t hear the serenade, 
but I was told that Patrick sang a solo dedi- 
cated to “‘Martha”’ entitled You Made 
Toothpicks of the Timber of My Heart. 
Typically Missouri, I thought. Paris, in- 
deed! 

There was a wire propped against my wa- 
ter glass at breakfast. Miss Baluff insisted 
that I eat my prunes first, on the theory that 
it is always better to have food in the stom- 
ach before receiving any sudden news. 

“T finished them,” I said. 

And she said, ‘“You may be excused to 
leave the dining room and read your wire, 
but you must return for the second course.”’ 

“Even if somebody’s dead ?”’ I asked sar- 
castically. 

The wire read simply: 


FOUR DAYS TILL SUNDAY 
DEVOTEDLY, PATRICK HENRY CASEBOLT 


Even my brother Rob- 
ert, I thought wearily, 
wouldn’t go this far, and 
Robert was a. six-eared 
wolf. 

“Tf he thinks he’s com- 
ing here on Sunday,’ I 
told Skip in geometry 
class, “‘then he’s got another think.” 

“What are you going to do,”’ she sneered, 
“go awol?”’ 

“T’m going to write Clarence Rassmus- 
sen,’ I announced, “and I’m going to invite 
him over on Sunday.” 

Skip remarked, “‘I’ll bet he’s a d——d 
idiot!” 

I clung one more day to the:thread of 
hope. Then, obsessed, bewitched, and tor- 
mented with the vision of Clarence Rass- 
mussen’s smile and his brown eyes, I wrote 
a polite note asking if he would like to come 
over on Sunday at three o’clock. 

Right after I mailed the letter I was called 
to the reception parlor. A messenger pushed 
a long piece of thin tissue paper at me. 

“Things like this,’”’ he said bitterly, 
delivery boys want a union.” 

The tissue contained a rose, and attached 
to the rose, a card: 


—ANON. 


“make 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
I'm coming courting 
Sunday—ail two. 
Devotedly, 
PATRICK HENRY CASEBOLT. 


““Good!”’ I screamed at Skip, who just 
“happened”’ to be passing. “Visitors can’t 
come until three. He’ll arrive during siesta 
hour and won’t he be surprised when he can’t 
come in.” 

““D——n! I forgot to tell him the visiting 
hours were changed this year.”’ 

“Look, Skip. If you tell him that now— 
I don’t care what he offers you—we’ll be 
enemies.” 

Skip promised and until Friday I was con- 
fident. That morning the air came out of my 
tire, the gas out of my balloon. Clarence 
Rassmussen must have written at precisely 
the time I sat down and wrote to him, for 
our letters crossed. Up in Skip’s room, as I 
fumbled with the envelope, everyone gath- 
ered around me. 

“Read it aloud,’ they commanded. “‘Come 
on, Martha.” 


“Dear Martha: Well how are you???? I have 
been working like a dog studying. We had drill 


gives you all these travel features... 





THE TIME: 


Ealy Fall 


THE PLACE: 


THE TRIP: 


Bal by Greyhound 


These are golden days along 
America’s highways... great 
days for going places, by LY, 
Greyhound! You'll enjoy 
every scenic mile as you sit 
back in a deeply cushioned 
armchair, behind a highly 
skilled driver... 
friendly fellow-passengers. 
This trip, this Fall — you'll be 


smart to relax as you see as 


among. 


you save, by Greyhound! 


— and only GREYHOUND 


More Express, Limited Service 
than any other Travel Way ! 


Up, down, across, and all around 
America, Greyhound Express, Lim- 
ited and through buses provide fast, 
direct, and luxurious travel with 
fewest possible stops. 


AS 







Unequaled Schedule 
Frequency ! 


No other transportation in Amer- 
ica offers so many schedules to so 
many places! These high-frequency 
schedules mean time saved, extra 
convenience for your trip.’ 





Exceptionally Low Fares 
to all 48 States ! 


There are no lower fares in Nation- 
wide travel! Greyhound takes you 
where you're going, with dollars to 
spare ... at about 14 the cost of 
operating your own car. 


yyets 


sa 


| Charter Coaches Available 
throughout America 


Get your crowd together—and go — 


by Chartered Greyhound to the 
big game, festival, convention, or 
special event. Charter trips are 
easily arranged in your area! 


7 





Direct Travel to Military 
Centers, College Towns ! 


Here’s a help for servicemen 
on leave, and for students headed 
back to college. Greyhound directly 
serves almost all military centers, 
university and college towns. 








Amazing America Tours 
FREE Trip-planning Service! 


For high adventure at lowest cost, 
try a Greyhound Expense-Paid 
Tour — with hotel reservations, 
transportation, sightseeing, all ar- 
ranged in advance by experts! 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 


W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. for Greyhound’s illustrated folder 


Al LO7 MORE 
TRAVEL NAME. 
FOR ALOT LESS ae 
CDN: oes 
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describing 40 pre-planned pleasure trips to all parts of America. 


STATE LHJ-9-51 


GREYHOUND 
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e Secret of Lovelier Hai 


jor more than a century 


Photograph by Horst. 


MIcHAEL oF THE WALDORF styles the hair of Mrs. Atbert Tivt, 3rd, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, following a Conti Castile Shampoo. 


Beaut y Authorities agree, “Pure Castile is the best shampoo.” 

And, for pure castile at its finest, leading hair stylists choose Conti... 

the pure castile shampoo that contains pure imported olive oil for greater 
hair loveliness. 

Thanks to its natural oils, Conti guards the health of the scalp, leaves 


the hair silky-soft, lustrous and perfectly conditioned to take and hold 
its wave. 


For more than a century, lovely women have used Conti for finest hair 
care—first with shampoo made at home by dissolving famous Conti pure 
castile soap, imported since 1836—now in response to their demand, with 
perfected Conti Castile Shampoo in liquid form. 


Today millions of women use Conti for their fine shampoos. Absolutely 
pure and mild, it has no drying effect, contains no mysterious or irritating 
ingredients, is safe for children and all the family. It does not streak or 
fade hair and needs no conditioning agents or after rinses. 


Use Conti regularly ... it will make your hair lovelier. 


COM Ac 


PURE CASTILE 


Now also available in Canada 





today and it was hot. You ought to see my class 
list. Whew. You ought to have to drill like us 
boys do but then I can see you girls drilling 
(ha ha). Maybe we can have a little get together 
one of these days. When do you see fellows? I 
get out Saturdays and Sundays from this 
prison. They say they are strikt with you gals 
(ha ha). You should have come to this school 
(ha ha). Yours, 
“CLARENCE RASSMUSSEN. 


“P.S. Write me a letter as my mailbox is dusty. 
SAR Srisiwoursie: 


“Real sense of humor,’’ Candy said, ‘‘like 
a jackass.” 


“Henry Fonda,” Wheezie said, “only with. 


blonder hair.” ‘ 

Skip said, “‘Ha, ha, ha.” 

I didn’t say anything. I folded the letter 
and put it in the pocket of my skirt, and then 
I bit the tears back and walked out of the 
room. 

I remembered what Robert had said 
about women. 

“Women,” Robert said, ‘‘are either beau- 
tiful hunks of people with the brains of a 


Plastic with cotton backing 


Pattern No. 2572, 25c. 


Oilcloth with chicken ap- 
pliqué for bib and place mat. 





BIBS, APRONS AND PLACE MATS 


(often sold in upholstery departments), 
or oilcloth makes amusing bibs, aprons 
and place mats... especially when gaily 
appliquéd with animals or a child’s name, 
and bound in contrasting binding. 


Keep these in mind for Christmas giving. 


A place mat shaped to fit child’s _ 
high-chair tray, matching bib. 









































That bet I Top out my 
with the thin green stripe ru 
and I wrote two letters to Hil 


Dear Clarence: 1 am ill and I 
to_have visitors on Sunday. 
Mart 


a 


Dear Patrick: The visiting hours ; 
from 2-4, to 3-5. Si 


It is ten years since I attended \ 
low Hall. 

Candy Lane married a drugs 
inches shorter than herself. S 
day joined the Wacs and marri 
private she ever court-martialed. 
won .Henry, the boy ‘‘back hon 
brother Robert, on the other 
vinely happy with his wife, Rita, a 
numskull. It is a choice everyone 
I myself chose a husband who is 
votedly, Patrick Henry Casebolt. 9 
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A shaped apron is id 0 
for playing or eating 
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The pause that refreshes 





with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


helps to make a house a home. 
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For teeth that 
really Sparkle. . . the answer e 
s is IPANA! Gh 


There’s no doubt about it—a sparkling, attractive smile depends on a healthy 
mouth—and here’s how cleaning your teeth with Ipana helps keep your A 
whole mouth healthy! 










i eet 


1. TEETH. To reduce tooth decay effectively, no other tooth paste —ammoni- 
ated or regular —has been proved better than Ipana. 
2. GUMS. Brush teeth from gum margins toward biting edges. Ipana’s active 


cleansing foam helps remove irritants that can lead to gum troubles. 





3. BREATH. Ipana sweetens breath instantly, makes mouth feel good. Get a 
tube of Ipana Tooth Paste today. 






For breath that’s 
Sparkling clean. . . the answer 


is IPANA! 


For Sparkling 
personality. . . the answer 


is IPANA! 
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WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR SKIN! 


; 36 LEADING SKIN SPECIALISTS IN 1285 SCIENTIFIC TESTS 
4 PROVED THAT PALMOLIVE’S BEAUTY PLAN BRINGS MOST 
I 
SO PURE! \) 


WOMEN LOVELIER COMPLEXIONS IN 14 DAYS 


Start Palmolive’s Beauty Plan today! Discover for yourself—as women 
everywhere have discovered—that 


Palmolive’s Beauty Plan brings 

ena Yo exciting new complexion loveliness. 

> ay > Here’s all you do: Gently massage Palmolive’s extra-mild, pure lather 

ZS / 5 onto your skin for just a minute, three times a day. Then rinse and pat 

9 <2 : * ~~ dry. You'll see Palmolive bring out your beauty while it cleans your skin, 

— Sy 7 
tor lib or Shower Get 

‘ £9 Bath Size Palmolive 


Dostow Bove Rilmolives Beauty Results ! 
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Novel Complete in This Issue 
The Great Companions... ...... . . . .G. Markey 42 


Surnalities 


Just when and 
where, in the course 
of his sparkling ca- 
reer, author G. Mar- 
KEY came across a 
boy like Tad and a 
raccoon like Spook— 
or, for that matter, a 
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Special Features * 


“T like pretty lingerie that fits as 
if it had been cut for me... 


Democracy in Theory and Practice . Dorothy Thompson 11 


medicine-show mae- Your Red Feather . . bo he fe. RS en, eee nl 

 G. Markey stro like Doe Tilbee— There’s a Man in the House . eee, etek Harlan Miller 28 
we can’t say, but Who Cares? . . . fag te ares Wes, ene weamere |S aoa at AG 

there they are in his novel, The Great Political Pilgrim’s Beoerces Sn eee Wa SMU MS Rae BGs <p eaAe 
Companions (Page 42). Writer of four Women Can Get Results ML eek Oe ane Se un ss 4 Eee 
What Women Did in Gary . . Ree Reet aes. AW are Se 


novels, numerous short stories and 
} screen plays, G. Markey is a yachting 
enthusiast and a commodore in the 
United States Navy. In the first World 
War he served in the Army—but never, 
'so far as we know, in a medicine 
show. * According to 
Hope SHELLEY MiIL- 
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“Like my new slips that are 


Our Readers Write Us A. meets) ap eee eee tation eae 4 4 , 

3 shirred with Lastex yarn 
LER, Kit-nen of A Under-Cover Stuff . Bernardine Kielty 16 through the bodice = 
Small Miracle (Page Reference Library : ES 5 | goes, Lae a DRO I ok eee in oot We Ea SO) era 


68) was a black tom- 
cat who had three 
kittens in the middle 
of her kitchen floor. 
The other characters 
are more universal; 
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sleep on the ground in sleeping bags, 
with nothing but the stars above and 
bears and bugs and things below. « 
Among G. M. Wuire’s many editorial 
duties for the JOURNAL is putting to- 
gether this column (this very sentence) 
and after much experimentation he has 
pipiereo. sf und: that anything 
ee he says about himself 
sounds silly, as this 
sentence proves. Such 
inadequate expres- 
sion is due, no doubt, 
to the limitless regard 
he has always held 
for G. M. White—a 
feeling shared only 
by a very special wife, 
two young sons and a 
mongrel dog. On his first assignment 
for the JourNAL, four years ago, he 
lived in a maternity hospital; to do the 
reporting job on Page 58, Do You Re- 
member Rocky? he went to jail—and 
he prefers jail. 
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“Really, the best fitting slips, 
gowns, panties, negligees, bed- 
Jackets, pajamas, are now being 
knit, woven, shirred or embroi- 
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Eat HEARTY- with 


Franco-American Spaghetti 


Youngsters eat hearty without urging when there’s 





Franco-American Spaghetti for lunch! It tastes so good 
because it’s tender-cooked in a luscious, savory sauce of sun- 
ripened tomatoes and sharp, well-aged Cheddar cheese. And 
Franco-American Spaghetti is so chock-full of good nourishment, it 
sends your boys and girls back to school with plenty of 
bounce for the afternoon’s work and play. It’s so quick to 
fix, too—and costs only pennies a portion. Serve hearty 


Franco-American Spaghetti for lots of your schoolday lunches! 


Quickie 
for a ‘Dress -Up" Spper 


onion rings, cut 


and ; 
and mix 


e Brown green pepper a 
10 
about 1/,-inch thick, in | 


e of them with your he 


t shortening, 
ated Franco-American 


of the rings tor garnish. 


som 
Spa shetti. Use remainder 


better! 


Looks good—tastes even 





JUST HEAT... 


AND EAT HEARTY 
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UALS: 
WIC Us 


Do Europeans Know Us? 


Rome, Italy 

Dear Editors: Many Americans and 
enlightened Europeans we have met are 
more than distressed by our policy of 
presenting to Europe a perfect and af- 
fluent America with no problems. My 
husband and I have blushed while 
listening to the saccharine, patronizing 
Voice of America telling the people of 
Europe that all is well and everything 
is under control. 

We have encountered bitter resent- 
ment at the nerve of our government 
agencies who try to teach without 
making any effort to understand those 
they would teach. American women, 
the wives of our government employees 
and occupation forces, are soundly 
criticized for their selfishness, their 
closed minds, their unawareness of the 
countries in which they are living. 

My husband and I believe that it is 
just as important to tell the rest of the 
world about the United States as it is to 
tell the United States about the rest of 
the world. But it must be done honestly 
and the material and information sent 
out must appeal to ordinary people, 
not just the comfortable, professional 
and wealthy groups. It is for the peas- 
ants and workers in Europe that the 
Red propaganda is designed, and it is 
to these peasants and workers that 
United States propaganda should be 
directed. 

Our information services, our maga- 
zines and movies should not be afraid 
to show that we are human and have 
our troubles; that we, too, can be con- 
fused and make mistakes. 

If only our attitude of smug su- 
periority could be changed, much 
would be accomplished. We need to 
meet the people of the world on their 


own ground, Sincerely, 
DOROTHY THOMPSON 
GOLDNER 


“I Despise My Mother” 


Omaha, Nebraska 

Dear Editors: Your answer to Mary 
Cunningham's letter in the August is- 
sue has extended me a release. I, too, 
am from the silent but forgotten mass 
who flounder between duty and suffo- 
cating hatred. I despise my mother. 

For nearly forty years she has inces- 
santly nagged and preached. She labels 
this “‘just trying to help.’’ Always she 
is so right, so unyielding. I have never 
lived up to her expectations, never 
pleased her. Relentlessly, she imposes 
her will, demanding and dominating 
until I’ve turned into the person I least 
want to be, mean and stupid. 

Newly widowed, she became a nerve- 
racking leech on my budgeted time, my 
reasoning, my tolerance. With unques- 
tioning authority she gained an emo- 
tional strangle hold, sucking me dry, 
reducing me to obedience and silent 
resentment. If I rebel, I'm being con- 
trary and disrespectful of my elder and 
my parent. Sincerely, 

(Name withheld by request) 


Texans Make Poor Husbands 


Dallas, Texas 

Dear Editors: Your nice, lovely mag- 
azine makes me feel just like a second- 
grade moron! This feeling comes from 
the near-perfection that pervades the 
whole magazine. For instance, Ann 
Batchelder—I'll bet she never had a 
cooking failure in her life. Wilhela 
Cushman was most likely perfectly 
dressed the day she was born and has 
remained so ever since (though not in 
the same outfit). As for your Young 
Marrieds, they give me the shakes! 


They have smooth-running jobs and 
husbands that are apparently para- 
gons. I have a job and a husband, but 
there the resemblance ends. 

What brand of men do you Yau 
raise? They appear to be so willing to 
help with the housework and so very 
adept at it! Almost to a man, Texas 
males feel that housework is just not 
for them, barring extreme emergencies. 
On my word of honor, the only time my 
husband helped me with the dishes was 
a few months after our marriage when 
I burned my thumb rather badly. Then 
he washed them for me once. He hasn't 
been able yet (two years later) to live 
down being ‘‘henpecked"’ on that oc- 
casion. I do love him and I think he 
loves me (he’s a taciturn Texan and 
has never said so in so many words), 
but I never have time to do all the 
things he thinks I should do and still 
be ready to go wherever and whenever 
the mood strikes him. 

All I can say is, it must be wonderful 
to lead the life of a Lapirs’ Home 
JOURNAL employee ! Sincerely, 

MRS. D. T. COLE 


It is wonderful—but is there room 
for another man in Texas? ED, 


No “Smother Love” for Baby 


Joplin, Missouri 

Dear Editors: I would like to suggest 
that Mrs. Cunningham’s child is lucky 
in a way. He is unlikely to become a 
victim of * 5 





smother love.” 5 
If she can preserve toward him an 
attitude of impersonal kindness—the 
attitude of a good friend rather thana 
doting mother—the gain in objectivity 
may offset the lack in affection. 
Sincerely, 
MARY JOHNSTON 


First-Time Father at 63 


North Bergen, New Jersey 
Dear Editors: The odd idea that life 
begins at 40 has been overemphasized. 





Marie Alice: a bit of immortality. 


For me, it began at half past 63, with 
the advent of my brand-new daughter, 
Marie Alice. I’m probably not the first 
man to become a father for the first 
time at that age, but the combination 
of circumstances that confronted me 
was novel, to say the least. 

Marie was born three weeks after 
the company for which I had worked 
thirty years retired me on length of 
service. I was an expended expendable. 
It was obviously no time to report such 
news to my wife. 

Marie Alice came into the world with 
a distorted foot, requiring medical care, 
and my wife was also ill. Then, in a 
street accident, I injured my knee. 

I hit bottom, but I bounced. Marie 
Alice showed me the way. When she 
took my finger in her little hand, when 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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... She swears by TIDE! 


Po 
eeearr” 


Pee As lel 


She wears the cleanest clothes in Town — 
So does her daughter Susan. 

So clean, so bright , you guessed it right 

NX OF course its Tide she's usin’ / 


\ 


- 


Tidle GETS CLOTHES CLEANER 
eT ee ARS) rs 


i ‘de wash, you've 
Than.vou rinse out a Lide wasn, ¢ 
R CLOTHES! When you Be en ony 
a tne Bee clothes in town - - - oes Soe sea 
7 2 with any soap ©! gee aie 
e ese gets out the ordinary dirt, but remove 
why—Tide n¢ _e 
dulling soap film, as well! 


———— i 25 cleaner 
ate nrove Tide gets clothes ¢ 
OO! Yes, tests prove e Eee 
ST Eee than any soap in hardest W ater. ee Se 
er st one Tide “wash, soap-dulled oer ae a cee 
© aye! Millions of you women have Bose: ae Sr 
tes You’ve seen the proof in your husband s 
es. You yo ie 
shirts _..in your own bright wash prints wi 
DNESS FOR HANDS! Tide is kind oes 2 & 
irt—but eas} 
ae as than ever before. Tough on ie elas 
<a ds—that’s Tide! Get Tide today and Nane 
your hands— e! 
wash in town on your line! 





* ye ay. * 
> Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
<= ‘> 


With Tide you can skip the rinsing, and save all that 
time and work. Just wash, wring out, hang up. Tide 
will give you the cleanest possible no-iinse wash! 
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part-time angel 


He's a daytime imp but a nighttime angel, cuddled soft and 


sweet in his downy Merrichild Sleeper. He’s an all-time darling! 


And he loves his warm Merrichilds, Hanesknit for sweet sleep- 
ing. The snug cuffs and neck hug close on chill nights. The fabric 
gives easily with every sleep-wriggle. Mothers love the durable double 


feet, the self-training seat, the easy Gripper fasteners. 


In pink, blue, canary, red and green. Say “Hanes” for long- 


W earing sleeper values at thrifty prices. 


SLEEPER SHOWN ABOVE ONLY dy 





wes 


eens 


PROCESSED FOR PERMANENT 
FIT DOP sizes 0 to 4, 

255 $1.89; in red, 
in red, $2.85 


SPRINGY-KNIT OF THE FINEST 
COTTON One-piece, sizes 


0 to 6, $1.89; in red, $2.5 


WONDERFULLY WASHABLE 
Three-piece, with extra 
pants, sizes 0 to 4, $2.85; 

in red, $3.39, 








S1Z@ 8, 32.49; 


Prices slightly higher in the Far West 


HoEE4OR48 


MERRICHILD SUEDEKNIT* 


Underwear, sportswear and sleepwear at good stores everywhere 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., WINSTON-SALEM 1, W.-C. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





M E TOW RON ASE 


(Continued from Page 4) 

the light of recognition was first detectable 
in her blue eyes, I knew I had a job, more 
important and more worth while, than any 
I could find by tramping the streets or 
scanning the ads. Never, that I recall, had 
I toucheda baby, and certainly I never held 
one in my arms, until I became fate- 
assigned sitter to Marie Alice. Neverthe- 
less, I had to pitch in and be mother’s 
helper in all branches of the profession. 

I dropped some other magazines in 
order to subscribe to LAprIESs’ HOME 
JOURNAL—a must, I then thought, and am 
now convinced. The first valuable thing 
I learned was that babies are people. From 
then on, the going was easier. 

Marie Alice is almost two now. Her 
blue eyes search mine to find out what's 
really on my mind. I wouldn’t dare to try 
to deceive her. There are only a few things 
she can tell me in words, but there’s no 
limit to the things she tells me with those 
eyes, with the curve of her mouth, with 
the gestures of her hands. 

My wife, aided by my assumption of 
maternal as well as paternal duties, 
quickly recovered. My knee got all right — 
I don’t even remember when. Marie Alice 
walks, runs and climbs stairs with com- 
placent agility, and the specialist has dis- 
missed her as a thoroughly cured patient. 
Documents say I’m 65, but I say I’m at 
the age when life begins in those things 
that matter. Yours truly, 

KENNETH McKIM 


Children are a Nuisance 


Long Beach, California 

Dear Editors: 1 for one rise to Mary 
Cunningham's defense with a loud and 
vigorous hurrvay for her honesty. I com- 
pletely agree with her. I think it is a bitter 
quirk of fate that, since Mother Nature 
decided women were to bear children, she 
didn’t include in all of us the maternal 
urge, or the urge to become slaves. Yes, 
I’m selfish. I know it and readily admit it. 
I’m probably crazy not to be thankful to 
have a healthy, normal, cute two-year- 
old. But, oh, for the chance to go back 
three years, to be able to join the host of 
women who can know of something in life 
besides crying, diapers, feeding, routine, 


training, teaching, and above all. . . bore- 
dom, complete and overpowering bore- 
dom. 


Is there any answer for those who aren’t 
and can’t be satisfied with the routine of a 
child? Or is our restlessness and bitterness 
the punishment we must pay for not 
wanting our children as they should be 
wanted ? Sincerely, 

(Name withheld by request) 


Banishes Boredom 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: You seem to 
receive so many letters from well-edu- 
cated women who are bored with house- 
work. I wonder if my solution would be an 
answer? When my youngest was two, I 
went back to college. My purpose happens 
to be to complete certification require- 
ments for high-school teaching. As this is 
my second year, I know it’s no whim. I get 
a second degree next winter, and, I hope, 
another baby next summer. I have no out- 
side help (except nursery school and 
kindergarten) and teach high school two 
nights a week in the winter. 
Block that desolation! Whee for educa- 
tion! Yours truly, 
DORELLE MARKLEY HEISEL 





Modern Mothers Have a Cinch 


Buck Ridge, B. C., Canada 

Dear Editors: Instead of asking all the 

young women with two or three children 

and all modern conveniences how they 

manage (and pretty poorly, seems to me), 

ask my mother-in-law, who is now eighty- 

three. She has had fifteen children, no 
modern conveniences and little money. 

Yours truly, 
ALICE HANGLID 


Solves Everything 


Phoenix, Arizona 

Dear Editors: I'd like to propound two 

rules for successful family living. Rule No. 

1. Never have either a first child or a last. 

Parents are too inexperienced to do a re- 

laxed, common-sense job of bringing upa 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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D) AN exifa-gerile BLEACH 


Long life for linens is one of 
the big reasons millions of 
women prefer Clorox. Fo 

Clorox is extra gentle... free! 
from caustic and other hars 
substances . . . made by an ex 
clusive formula protected by U. S. patent! 




















a oe you get a stain on” 
white or color-fast cottons or| 
linens, refer to the Clorox label. 
For Clorox removes numerous 
stains from linens... kitchen 
and bathroom surfaces, too.) 


AN efechve DEODORIZER 


Yes, Clorox deodorizes in 
laundering and in routine’ 
cleaning. Clorox-clean linens, | 
and kitchen and bathroom 
surfaces, not only Jook clean’ 
... they smell clean! | 


) /n addition CLOROX is one of| 
the world’s great DISINFECTANTS © 


Clorox is the most efficient 
disinfectant of its kind... it! 
acts faster, kills germs quicker, 
Give your family the added 
health protection of a Clorox- 
clean home. Disinfect drainboard, sink,’ 
wash basin, shower, tub and coiled bowl 
regularly with Clorox. See directions el 
the Clorox label. 


You get all 4 ial with 


‘CLOROX 


> 6 AMERICA’S FAVORITE « zy) 


CLOROX BLEACHES , 
REMOVES STAINS 
he om | 


fax ig 


CLOROX-CLEAN means, 
ADDED HEALTH tlhe 
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Outstanding C USE FOR TV’ ae : fermentation of tiny food particles clinging t© mouth 
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part-time angel 


He’s a daytime imp but a nighttime angel, cuddled soft and 
sweet in his downy Merrichild Sleeper. He's an all-time darling! 

And he loves his warm Merrichilds, Hanesknit for sweet sleep- 
ing. The snug cuffs and neck hug close on chill nights. The fabric 
gives easily with every sleep-wriggle. Mothers love the durable double 
feet, the self-training seat, the easy Gripper fasteners. 

In pink, blue, canary, red and green. Say “Hanes” for long- 


wearing sleeper values at thrifty prices. 


SLEEPER SHOWN ABOVE ONLY $788 





SPRINGY-KNIT OF THE FINEST 
COTTON One piece, sizes 








oe 
RE oso 


PROCESSED FOR PERMANENT 
FIT Two-piece, sizes 0 to 4, 


WONDERFULLY WASHABLE 
Three-piece, with extra 
pants, sizes 0 to 4, $2.85; 

in red, $3.39, 


0 to 6, $1.89; in red, $2 


> 
size 8, $2.49; in red, $2.85. 


Prices slightly higher in the Far West 


HOBGoOR4s 


MERRICHILD SUEDEKNIT* 


Underwear, sportswear and sleepwear at good stores everywhere 
P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., WINSTON-SALEM 1, N.C. 
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the lirst child and are too indulgent with the 
in heast. Rule No. 2. Never have a child until 
impcou can provide it with three parents— 
I copne to earn a living, one to run the house, 
scanand one to attend to the physical and 
Itounental needs of the child. 
one I'm sure if everyone would follow these 
assisimple rules there could be no harried 
less, housewives and no problem children; but 
helpas long as dumb dopes like myself persist 

I in ignoring them, we'll just have to strug- 
ordegle along with the same old problems. 


Jou Sincerely, 
now LETEE FOSTER IDE 
I le: 


the Just two parents for several children 

) has always seemed an uneven match—one 
blu parent is ridiculous, unless, of course, the 
rea parent has two heads. ED. 


to 

she 

lin Bringing Up Father 

re Evanston, Illinois 
1 


Dear Editors: My wife put the August 
JOURNAL in front of me, opened to the 
article on Making Marriage Work. 

“Am I a creative wife?’’ she inquired. 

After twenty-three years I refuse to be 
startled by silly questions, so I tried my 
best to look bored as I glanced over the 
questionnaire prepared by Doctor Adams. 

“Bought a little gift for your husband ? 
Served a new dish he liked? Tried a new 
dinner arrangement? Given him several 
unexpected compliments? Told him how 
much you love him?” 
¢) Ye gods! If there is anything wrong with 

the American housewife today it is be- 

cause her mind has become distorted by 

the rot she reads in magazine articles and 
C fiction. No doubt Doctor Adams has the 
vi most honorable intentions, but some of us 
P would prefer to muddle along in our old- 
q’ fashioned way. Yours truly, 


mé 
qu 
I 
wea 
pl: 
mi 
De 
th 
th 


di TOM MULLEN 
d 
u How many months, weeks, hours— 


I’ well, maybe minutes since you told her 
T' you lovea her? ED. 


o} 
t) Only Warm Bathroom 
in England 


w 
be The Duke's Cottage, 
tr Rudgwick, England 


dc My dear Bruce and Beatrice: I have just 
dc installed a new hot-water system, so 
efficient that we are now going around 
at with bound-up fingers, suffering from 
ch burns! Even handsome Mr. Williams, who 
th installed it, was at a loss yesterday to 
w: know how to fit a washer on a pipe! I 
we think even Beatrice will now think my 
warm bathroom is really warm! 
The other day I was bidden to a party 
yw at Cliveden, your friend Lady Astor’s 
place, to have the honor to meet the 
Queen, who looked sweet and wore blue 
and had a smile and a kind word for most 
re'of us. She is so much prettier than her 
ca pictures in the paper, and she has a gen- 
wCtleness I wish some of our bouncing 
an celebrities would copy. It was an interna- 
WEtional-relations party, and there were 
to people from all over the world, including 
me€some African ladies in their native party 
myYrocks, who had done something too chic 
a Sfor words with a duster by way of a head- 
anqress. (Wilhela should look into this!) I 
sidhave been trying it out myself, but the re- 
kinsult is not the same. And there I met also 
niga Burmese gentleman I knew in Rangoon 
long ago. He had changed very little, ex- 
tiozvept that he was translated out of the 
lovely peacock blue and pink silks in 
which he used to dress himself, into a 
Morning coat and top hat. It was no im- 
provement. 
This is our busy season in the village. A 
jarge white tent has arisen in the field, like 
yoa sitting hen. Near it, but not too near, 
anare two smaller tents like chickens. One 
mdabeled Ladies. One Gents. The stage is 
asket. Our Flower Show is about to begin. 
thiThe battle of the red and black currants 
mand the broad beans opens at 2:30 P.M., 
and it is a very serious matter. This year 
we have an added excitement, because it 
has always been a foregone conclusion 
® that Mr. Napper will win the sweet peas— 
but now our Mr. Port has come forward 
with some truly astonishing blooms, and 
the camp-is divided. Some friendships are 
quite severely strained at Flower Show 
= time, but by,Harvest Thanksgiving every- 
‘thing is as it was before and all bitter- 
4nesses have been forgotten, and this is as 
it should be. Love to you all, 
DOROTHY BLACK 
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Aching feet 
can put lines 
ih your face 


@ When your feet are sore, throb- 
bing with fatigue . . . your face’ 
looks tense and tired! .. . And per- | 
haps even worse, those little pain- | 
lines can be the beginning of un-_ 
pleasant wrinkles! 


q 


That’s why it pays to rub those | 
feet with Absorbine Jr. at the first” 
sign of ache or fatigue. 


First, Absorbine Jr. quickly 
cools and soothes the sore spots. | 
Second, it counters the irritation 
that causes the pain with a grand | 
muscle-relaxing effect! 


When your feet feel better, you | 
feel better... and your face 
shows it! Get Absorbine Jr. wher- 
ever drugs are sold... $1.25 a 

long-lasting bottle or — 
MAIL COUPON | 
TODAY! 


4 feels so. good: 


Absorbine 


siianianitamadantantedetenianeatanten 








Mail this coupon today | 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
250 Lyman Street, Springfield 3, Mass. | 


| 

| 

| 

l 

| Please send me a Free sample bottle of 
| Absorbine Jr.—Postpaid. 4 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 





Address 
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36, one in every office 


The othet girls never asked Laura to junch if they could possibly 
avoid it. Not that she wasn't good company OF that she didn’t pay het 


share - - but she had one fault that outweighed her good points. What 


every office - -- and she had to be the one. 


40 you (ably time 


Ql e 
9 . How's your breath roday? You could be guilty of *halitosis (unpleasant preath) right now 


Ave _,. without realizing tt: Halitosis may be absent one day and present the next. -> and, when 


it is, You ate in wrong with everybody: It can nullify your other good points. 


Isn't it foolish to risk offending when Listerine Antiseptic 3S such a simple and delightful 
precaution Bensuch 42 oxtra-careful one? You simply rmse the mouth with it before any 


date and, foley" preath is instantly freshem ow eas Jess likely tO offend. 


arse pe extta- careful 


ov 
e ext rn a. she | 
{Oo A numbet of things will relieve off-colot breath omit Listerine Antisepuc night and morning, and 


momentarily» but Listerine Antisepuc sweetens and before any date, when you want to be at yout best. 
freshens the breath instantly --° and helps keep it While some cases of halitosis are of systemic origin, most 
that Way --° not for seconds ata for minutes cases, S2Y some atone: are due tO. the bacterial 
waer ily.N fee cue fermentation of tiny food particles clinging t© mouth 
Fe pUetOr hours, usué y. NO wonder it Sf ne exIVa- surfaces- Listerine Antiseptic quickly halts such fermenta- 
careful precaution against bad breath. So, to be tion, then overcomes the odors fermentation causes: 
extra-attracthves be extfa- areful. Nevet!, nevet LAMBERT PHARMACAL Conan eee 
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it* was, Laura, poot girl, would be the last to suspect. There’s One in 
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The six-piece place setting, including tax, $38.50 





PIER STE “NS 
CED STERLING Distinctively New, Exquisitely Pierced Solid Silver. Florentine | 
4]: ( / Lace... beauty inspired by treasures of Catherine de Medici 
A Brilliant New Achievement By ya ace beauty inspired by treasures of Catherine de Medici, 


Renaissance patroness of arts. Never before have you seen 
7 awww! 
PEN 
van? 
[ DAUay| 
I by) BABA i , 
% 9 


silver with so much fine and lacy piercing! You will use this 
sterling proudly, for every occasion — with every type of china, 
crystal, linen. Florentine Lace, Reed & Barton’s latest triumph 


in sterling silver craftsmanship for your table. 


A beautifully illustrated Florentine Lace folder will be mailed upon request 


to Box 990£, Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass., Silvermasters since 1824. 









Your Red Feather 


October is Rep FearHeR month, and 
in cities and towns all over America 
united Red Feather campaigns are in full 
swing. That’s traditional—it happens ev- 
ery fall. 

But this year there’s a difference. The 
Rep FEATHER is a bigger Red Feather. 
Symbol of more than 15,000 health, 
recreation and welfare services that com- 
bine their appeals once a year in more 
than 1300 local Community Chest cam- 
paigns, the Rep FEATHER this year has 
an added assignment: the United De- 
fense Fund. 

Our mobilization for the defense of 
democracy demands efficiency, economy 
and wise planning in health and welfare 
services, just as it does in industry. The 
United Defense Fund answers that de- 
mand, for it finances the combined 
strength and know-how of national health, 
recreation and welfare agencies. 

Included in the United Defense Fund 
are: United Service Organizations, Inc. 
(USO); American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; National Recreation Association 
(emergency defense program); United 
Community Defense Services; American 
Relief for Korea. 

Health, recreation and welfare sery- 
ices such as family-service agencies, vis- 
iting nurses, Scouts, the “Y,” boys’ 
clubs, hospitals, clinics, Traveler’s Aid, 
USO, children’s-aid societies and United 
Civilian Defense Services provide help 
civilians need. Volunteers undertake the 
enormous task each fall of raising money 
to provide these human services. And 
everyone, no matter what his income, 
can contribute to the welfare of his 
neighbor through his pledge to his town’s 
Unirep Rep FEATHER Campaicn. 

There’s just one thing to remember. 
It’s a bigger Red Wether this year be- 
cause it includes Community Chests and 
the United Defense 
Fund. When you 
contribute with gen- 
erosity to your lo- 
cal united Rep 
FEATHER campaign, 
you are helping to 
strengthen and de- 
fend democracy. 
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Democracy in 
Theory and Practice 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Any thoughtful observer of government in the United 
States today is forced to report widespread political 
cynicism and deep distrust of government on all levels, 
as well as a popular feeling of helplessness, sometimes 
approaching despair—more often expressing apathy. 
During the current year, the Senate Committee to 
Investigate Organized Crime in the United States (the 
Kefauver Committee) uncovered appalling situations. It 
was established that criminal rackets are nationally 
organized; that in every state gangsters are allied for 
mutual profit with law-enforcement agencies; that in 
some places it is difficult to disentangle or even distin- 
guish organized crime from organized government. 
Chicago was found to be still in the grip of the Capone 
heirs; in Detroit, industry was being blackmailed into 
co-operation with gangs. Missouri politicians were dis- 
closed as in alliance with a variety of rackets; Kansas 
City politicians were involved in murder. California’s 
Mickey Cohen had fingers in many government activi- 
of New York, admitted 
tolerating henchmen who closed their eyes to crime. In 


ties; former Mayor O’Dwyer, 


instance after instance the investigation revealed police 
captains unable to explain their extraordinary bank 
accounts. 

Simultaneously it was shown that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which lends the money of the 
American people to businessmen, was full of favoritism 
for political pets. 

The assumption has been that the fact of exposure 
would, of itself, bring about purification. We doubt it. 
The American people did not demand that former Mayor 
O’Dwyer be removed from his post as their representa- 
tive in Mexico. They were appalled and disgusted, but 
most of them, when the exciting television show was 
over, settled back into the hope that things would im- 
prove—with the same apathy about doing anything to 


improve them. 


Yet the puritan spirit is not dead. A majority of 


Americans place honesty, integrity (Continued on Page 14) 
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No matter what your size, weight or build, your 
body weights vary much like this young lady’s. So 
you need the Form-Fitting Mattress Construction 
that gives different kinds of support to the differ- 
ent weights of your body. The Form-Fitted Foamex 
Mattress does this. ..and floats your body in natural 
balance while you sleep. 


Foamex conforms to your contours like a second 
skin. It yields to fingertip pressure. . . returns in- 
stantly to level smoothness when you take the pres- 
sure away. Although soft as a rose petal to the 
touch, Foamex supports you firmly when you lie on 
it. Tired, aching muscles are cradled in blissful re- 
laxation. You sleep deeply—you awake alert and 
refreshed on a Form-Fitted Foamex Mattress. 
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33 pounds from head to just above 
the waist. The larger air spaces 
(nature’s own springs) in this sec- 
tion of the Foamex mattress give 
lighter support where you are lighter. 
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6814 pounds from waist to knees. This 251% pounds from knees to tor 

mattress section is built with more firm, You get larger air spaces in t 

lively Foamex (smaller air spaces) for foot section of the Foamex mi 

heavier support where you are heavier. \ tress to float your lighter limi 
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his entirely new and exclusive Form-Fitting Construction supports 
our different body weights while it cradles your body curves 


Look for 


lhe Form-Fitted Mattress of ier 


everywhere! 















FOAMEX 


Firestone FOAMEX “== 


TAWLOREO BY 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 










e X-Ray Story proves it! Now your body comfort. Foamex stays lively for life. Nothing 
n rest as nature meant it to rest. Not to break or come apart. Just pure milk of the 


the board-like surface of too firm a mat- _— rubber tree, whipped with air to a creamy foam 
ss, not on the sagging discomfort of too soft | —baked like angel food cake. After 12 years 
attress. But cradled in balanced comfort of 24 hour use in hospitals, Foamex mattresses 
cloud-soft Foamex built with firmer sup- showed no sign of wear. 


rt in the mid-section. 

he Form-Fitted Mattress is a Firestone 
amex exclusive! No other mattress so com- 
ptely supports your body in correct sleeping 
sition. The Form-Fitted Foamex Mattress 
es you lighter support in the head and 
ot sections—firmer support under your 


avier mid-section. No matter how much : © 1951 Firestone 
turn, twist or change position in sleep, Form-Fitted Mattress SO Industrial Products 


different body weights stay evenly bal. Of Firestone Foamex 


iced in rest. ; . : = Enjoy the Voice of 
i etiar nist: ; available with Special 369” Firestone Monday 
£ r night, year after year, Firestone Matching Box Spring Buenings'on NBC 
amex always gives “brand new mattress” Prices subject to change Radio and Television 


You can feel the heavenly softness of Foamex 
yourself. Bedding departments everywhere 
feature Form-Fitted Foamex Mattresses and 
matching Box Springs. Just stretch out and 
imagine what it’s like to be cradled in com- 
fort every night of your life. 
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NO GUESSING—NO WATCHING 


Flavor-Selector automatically as- 


sures correct strength . . . Mild, 
Medium or Strong. Just set it and 
forget it—the Redi-Lite will come 


on when coffee is ready to pour. 





EASY POURING —NO EXTRA BOWLS 


Heat-Sentinel automatically reduces 
current when brewing stops. Keeps 
coffee “just right’ til poured. The 
Non-Drip Spout is designed to 
prevent splashing or dripping. 


Copyright, 1951 LF&C 









= ‘Guaranteed . Me 
Good Housekeeping 
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“UNIVERSAL: 


| Cofentle” 


America’s Favorite Coffeemaker 


UNIVERSAL 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN 





Completely Automatic— 
Complete in One Unit 


Everyone enjoys the automatic 
convenience of a Universal Cof- 
feematic. Just set it...and for- 
get it! Select the exact strength 
you want, and the wonderful 
Coffeematic takes over... auto- 
matically brews coffee to the 
correct strength and signals 
when it is done. 

Your coffee stays hot, too, cup 
after cup is kept at perfect serv- 
ing temperature without increas- 
ing the strength. And remember, 
Coffeematic has no bowls or ex- 
tra, cumbersome parts to remove. 


For features, for the flavor and 
quality of the brew . . . for its 
completely automatic action, 
it’s no wonder Coffeematic is 
America’s Favorite Coffeemaker. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 

and independence of mind above party 
loyalties and class interests. It has often 
been demonstrated that voters will break 
class and party allegiances to support can- 
didates whom they believe to have these 
qualities. It is not true that ‘“good”’ men 
cannot be elected to office. Men who have 
taken the currently unpopular side of issues 
have repeatedly been re-elected to Con- 
gress, simply because the people had re- 
spect for their characters. 

In every community there are men and 
women in whose characters, energy and 
judgment large numbers of people have 
confidence. They may be newspaper edi- 
tors, clergymen, businessmen or trade- 
union leaders. They are on hand for every 
unofficial movement for community im- 
provement; they do not sway with every 
wind that blows, but are rooted in charac- 
ter and common sense. 

Why is it often difficult to persuade such 
persons to run for public office? 

First, because too few people are trying 
to persuade them. But such able persons 
have other doubts. They say, “I am in- 
competent to play the political leader who 
dares to run afoul of the ‘idols of the mar- 
ket place.’ Maybe I could take it, but I 
don’t want my kids coming home from 
school with black eyes for defending me 
against what this or that radio commenta- 
tor may have said about me the day before. 
You can’t exercise good judgment if your 
chief purpose is to get yourself re-elected. 
And party leaders don’t regard character 
and competence as necessarily the best 
vote-getting qualities. There are few men 
in political life today who would dare op- 
pose any measure which has a strongly 
organized claque behind it.” 


SIncE political parties are a fact, the first 
duty of a citizen, it seems to me, is to join 
one—and, of the major parties, I don’t 
think it makes a great deal of difference 
which one. If we leave the composition and 
control of political parties only to people 
who have some personal or group interest 
to promote, we are going to have officials 
nominated by special interests and under 
obligation to them. .These may be criminal 
racketeers seeking collusion with law- 
enforcement agencies, or selfish pressure 
groups of other kinds. 

A legislature or Congress which becomes 
a mere recording machine of waves of feel- 
ing or organized pressures ceases to be a 
deliberative body. ““Write your congress- 
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By ROBERT P.TRISTRAM COFFIN 


New England breaks out in good 
names 
Upon its smallest crossroads 
places: 
Bethel, Goshen, Gilead; 
God’s light is on their well- 
washed faces. 


No place too high or far of mighty— 
Athens, Paris, Mexico— 

But little makers of red clover 
Named their one-horse villages so. 


And as the honeyed years rolled on 
Small tanned boys outgrew their 
breeches, 
Left bucksaws to rule common- 
wealths, 
Caught the stars in bold half 
hitches. 


The villages had names so 
handsome, 
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man”’ is good advice only if the writer has 
himself carefully deliberated the issue in- 
volved. It is more important to have a 
representative whose honesty and wisdom 
one can trust. 

The American people could do much to 
create a more civilized atmosphcre if they| 
would more vigorously and publicly con-| 
demn campaigns of character assassination 
based on unsupported and irresponsible! 
charges. Our libel laws are much looser than) 
are those in Great Britain. It is practically) 
impossible to win a suit for libel where one 
can prove no damages beyond an offense to. 
one’s honor. Almost any kind of slander, 
goes on the floor of Congress under cover) 
of Congressional immunity. Certain jour-| 
nalists and radio commentators—some wit! 
a wide audience—have themselves so well 
insured against libel suits that they feel 
they can risk making charges that, in an- 
other age, would have brought a chal- 
lenge to a duel. Indiscriminate mudslinging 
coarsens the whole tone and temper of the 
nation and increases general cynicism. | 





O 
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Democratic government will never sur 
vive the shocks of this epoch of change and, 
overturn merely by its theoretical virtues} 
Democracy, to survive, must provide not 
only popular government, but good govern: 
ment. It must not only represent the people: 
It must represent in large measure the bes 
in the people—the best in their tradition 
and in their character. It must preservé 
liberty without permitting liberty to de 
generate into license, and maintain author} 
ity without permitting authority to degen’ 
erate into tyranny. 

Such government requires certain dispo 
sitions of mind on the part of the governed} 
a high respect for law, a natural respect fo! 
oneself and others, and a willingness t 
subject issues to the tests of reason. It re 
quires the presence of a natural nobility 
who set the tones and standards of soci 
ety; not an aristocracy of birth, or o 
wealth, or of power groups, but an aristoc 
racy of brains and virtue—persons whi 
welcome and accept responsibility wit 
hope of personal gain. 

To increase the number of such person| 
is the function of democratic education 
The majority of the American people 
doubtedly put the national welfare abov’ 
their own peculiar interests, yet this ma 
jority is never adequately represented. 1 
never will be unless more people participat 
more actively in party life at the gras 
roots. THE EN! 





Concord, Friendship, Harmony, 
Plain carpenters grew nation 
builders, 
Plain shepherds, shepherds of 
the sea. 


New England is the law of 
growing 
Bigger in barns and faith and 
mind; 
The plowman sees small boys who 
follow 
As preachers and teachers close ~ 
behind. 





The waters of life burst still from 
acres 
Hard and steep and sweet with 
stone, 
Small places with hopeful names 
are makers 2 
Of best New England brains add 


bone. 
y 
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Now—for the first time in a pie mix—you can get perfect texture every time. Never stiff or too runny. 
that wonderful, teasing, tangy taste—just like fresh- Always just right! 


squeezed, fresh-grated lemons! Directions on package for this luscious lemon 


And so quickly, too! Jell-O Lemon Pudding and meringue pie. Get a package at your grocer’s today. 
Pie Filling saves about 15 minutes’ time—gives you Guaranteed best—or your money back! 





Chocolate Macaroon Pudding. A rich Vanilla Cranberry Treat. A luscious 
pudding with crunchy macaroons! So combination of tart cranberries and deli- 
easy, too! Prepare package Jell-O Choco- cate vanilla flavor. Try this new treat to- 
late Pudding and Pie Filling as directed. night: Prepare 1 package Jell-O Vanilla 
Chill. Layer with macaroon crumbs in Pudding and Pie Filling as directed. Chill. 
parfait glasses. Garnish. Serves 4. Serve in sherbet glasses and top with 
cranberry sauce. Serves 4. 
See le 
i wa 
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Butterscotch Cream Pie. Oodles of brown sugar fiavor 
makes this pie tops with the family. Such a thrifty treat, 
too! Prepare 1 package Jell-O Butterscotch Pudding and 
Pie Filling as directed. Turn into baked 8-inch pie shell. 
Chill. Top with sweetened whipped cream. 


1:0 Pupp ngs PIE FILLINGS “24a 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION DESSERTS 
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So Simple, So Easy, So Quick! 


Throw away the matches—Harpwick EconoMatic 
is a complete system of pilot lighting, with every 
advantage of automatic oven lighting as well as the 
convenience of top burners that light instantly at 
the turn of a valve. EconoMatic lighting is pin- 
point, so that your range will be cool in all kinds of 
weather—a cooler top, a cooler oven when not in use. 


OLD STOVE ROUNDUP—tTrade for a Hardwick 
EconoMatic Now! 


Costs So Little ! 


HARDWICK Gas Ranges are fa- 
mous for value because you don’t 
pay for gadgets and extras but in- 
vest in actual cooking performance. 
EconoMatic adds to the saving. For 
pin-point lighting costs less to op- 
erate and your savings will go on, 
year after year. 
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“) Gas has got it | 


MODEL 5526-1-EM 


HARDWICK 


STOVE COMPAN Y 
Established 1879 
CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


See your dealer, your gas company, 
or write to Dept. L-i5 





> AGA Approved for LP, Natural or Manufactured Gases 
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Mayor Impellitteri takes the first ride om the new merry-go-round. 
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By BERNARDINE KIELTY 


M, 


HE carrousel burned down. You 

know, last November, in Central 
Park. The horses had capered there 
for just under eighty years, and New 
York children rode the same ones that 
their parents, their grandparents and 
their great-great-grandparents had 
ridden. It was asad day. But another 
carrousel was found, and once again 
the organ plays, the horses prance, 
and for seven cents a child gets a five- 
minute ride. It is one of the nicest 
things in New York. 


New York is a cozy place, as we've al- 
ways said. Bowery flophouses are showing 
television. In a recent cleanup of old 
telephone directories such articles were 


found between the leaves as wedding cer- 


lificates, love letters, bankbooks, auto 
licenses, unused theater tickets, de- 


fense bonds, money and horse-race tips. 


The tiny red lighthouse under George 
Washington Bridge, beloved of birds and 
children, is going to stay—though it looked 


for a tragic time as if it mighin’t. And 


Peter, the hippo at the Bronx Zoo, recently 
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**Quit yelling ‘Watch out below!’ Just jump! 


REPRINTED COURTESY OF THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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WORLD WIDE 


celebrated his forty-eighth birthday. T, 
birthday cake was a cabbage topped with 
carrot, which he ate after his usual meal ¢ 
ninely pounds of hay and twelve gallons ¢ 
soup. 


Which for some reason brings to min 
TRUE TALES FROM THE ANNALS @ 
CRIME AND RASCALITY, by St. Cla 
McKelway. There is the tale of M 
880, the counterfeiter who stuck 
one-dollar bills; the story of firebug 
out for insurance; of Harry Bridgi 
fooling with the FBI; of the tong wa 
and of the innocent man sent to Si 
Sing, who had to pay thousands of de 
lars to gain his freedom and wasni 
given even the regulation twenty do 
lars when he left. Amazing tales. 


‘411 men are frightened,”’ Gener 
Patton said once. *‘The more intell 
gent they are, the more they ai 
frightened. The courageous man 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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2 No. 2 cans 2 teaspoons salt 







" Oven-Baked V2 cup finely 
: Beans chopped onion 
Ya cup Ya cup finely 
BRER RABBIT chopped green 
New Orleans pepper 
MOLASSES* 3 frankfurters 


Combine beans and molasses. Fold 
in salt, onion and green pepper. 
Pour into shallow baking dish. Cut 
frankfurters in half lengthwise, 
then crosswise. Brush with molasses 
and arrange on top of beans. Bake 
at 425° F. (hot oven) 15 minutes or 













1 cup ALL-BRAN I egg 





until frankfurters are well browned. /2 cup seedless Romie) I cup sifted Hons 
Makes 6 servings. 2 tablespoons shortening _| teaspoon baking 
VY cup BRER RABBIT soda 
New Orleans Y2 teaspoon salt — 
MOLASSES* VY teaspoon cinnamon 
¥4 cup boiling water (if desired) 





1. Measure All-Bran, raisins, shortening, 
molasses into mixing bowl. Add boiling 
water, stir until shortening is melted. 
Add egg; beat well. 


Now a meal that’s really easy and economical— 
and really delicious, too! 


2. Sift together flour, soda, salt, cinna- 
mon; add to All-Bran mixture, stirring 
only until combined. 


‘ou don’t steam this elegant new Brown Bread—you bake it. 
and it’s wonderful! Tender, moist, and rich with authentic old- 
me molasses flavor! 3. Fill 2 greased cans (baked bean cans) 

about 24 full... or if you prefer, use 


Serve it with a bubbling casserole of plump ‘‘oven-baked”’ micanaes oat panuiBakecin mrekeated 
mod. oven (350° F.) about 45 min. 


eans , dressed up this grand new way. Here’s a quick, easy, OTe Ce heise: coe 
atisfying meal—for only pennies per serving! Rabbit —light, mild-flavored. i 
2 ; Or Green Label —darker, more 
The secret is plenty of Brer Rabbit New Orleans Molasses. finn 
grer Rabbit, made only from freshly crushed, Southern plan- 
ation sugar cane, has a character all its own. 
} It’s rich in food iron, too... needed for building good red blood. Use 
freely . . . in Beans ’n’ Brown Bread . . . as a delicious spread .. . 
d to give extra goodness to your baking. © 1951 Penick & Ford, Ltd., In 


rer Rabbit 3%... Molasses 


Made by the Makers of My-T-Fine Desserts and Vermont Maid Syrup 


A colorfully illustrated cook book! 124 
delicious tested recipes. Helpful tips for successful baking. 
An exciting easier method for making gingerbread and cookies. 
FOR THIS VALUABLE FREE BOOK, send your name and address 
today to PENICK & FORD, Dept. H-I, New Orleans 7, La. 


Name 





(Print) 
Address 














Civ ee ee Zone 4 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A. and Canaad\ 
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Stop fretting your pretty head 


about your dry skin 


‘turn a 
carefree face 





even when 


the weather’s to blame! Given a 
little loving care, it can be about the 
nicest skin there is! By nature, it 
tends to have finer pores, fewer 
blackheads and bumps than other 


to the weather. a skin types. And Dorothy Gray has 


a special beauty care to bring out 


all these natural advantages! 


‘ 


Dorothy Gray 


has special creams and lotions 


for every skin type... 
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AS Ay, 
be CARE 


2. DRAB, DULL SKIN needs 
local stimulation. Rule 2 


1. FLAKY SKIN? Coax out 
the dirt, smooth and 
soften. Rule | is Cleanse... is Stimulate, brighten and 
with mild, gentle, yet freshen without drying. 
thorough Dry-Skin Cleanser 


. $1.25 to $4. 


Pat with Orange Flower 


Skin Lotion, $1 to $3.75. 





For dry skin, follow the 
“Rule of Three” below. 
For oily, normal or com- 
bination skin, use the 
“Rule of Three” with the 
special preparations made 


for each type. 
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3. TINY LINES and rough 
patches need a smoothing, 
softening, overnight treat- 
ment. Rule 3 is Lubricate 
. with Special Dry-Skin 
Mixture, $2.25 and $4. 


All prices plus tax 


trust Dorothy Gray and the Rule of Three” 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


the man who forces himself, in spite 
of his fear, to carry on.”’ 


That certainly goes for the para- 
troopers, whose every jump is like a 
little death. The finest book we’ve read 
about the paratroopers—one of the 
most vivid and dramatic of all war 
books—is THOSE DEVILS IN BAGGY 
PANTS, by Ross Carter. This was 
the outfit that jumped and fought in 
Sicily, Salerno, Shrapnel Pass, the 
Plains of Naples, the Volturno, Cassino, 
Anzio and the Battle of the Bulge. Only 
three men were left out of the original 
platoon whom we get to know like our 
own brothers, and this book is the first- 
hand account by one of the three. 


When Melville Goodwin USA wanted 
to get out of uniform, he bought the oddest 
clothes, you will remember. . . . When 
Marlon Brando (movies) went to a swank 


COURTESY OF THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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“You like it?—I mean, I’m cer- 
tainly glad you like it, sir!’’ 


affair where formal attire was de rigueur 
he wore black sneakers instead of white... . 
And when Joe Adonis, jailed after the 
Kefauver Committee finished with him, 
went to prison, he ordered two dozen 
monogrammed silk shirts to take with him. 


Or so we hear. 
e 


In another crime book, FRAMED 
IN BLOOD, Brett Halliday, creator of 
the Mike Shayne mysteries, has ten 
commandments for women who wish 
to avoid trouble. Among them are: 


1. Do not walk alone in bad neighbor- 
hoods after dark. 

2. If accosted, try to get away .. . nails 
and nail files and the jagged edges of keys 
help if you don’t know jujitsu. 

3. For those who have to go into those 
neighborhoods, a whistle should be stand- 
ard equipment. 

4. Do not tell your business loud enough 
for strangers to hear. 

5. Do not ‘make friends,” male or fe- 
male, in questionable haunts. 

6. If local police action doesn’t work, 
complain to newspaper and radio-TV 


stations. 
e 


In spite of the fact that most critics 
(including this humble department) 
would say that William Faulkner is 
one of our greatest living writers, one 
can still admit that REQUIEM FOR A 
NuN is tough going. It’s true that 
when you're through you’ve got some- 
thing—a story not unlike DOUBLE 
MUSCADINE, with murder and a court 
scene, down in ol’ Mississippi. But it is 
done in dark and turgid Faulknerian 
prose, and there are moments when you 
feel like throwing it across the room. 

(Continued on Page 22 
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Never 
Before 


CELLOPHANE TAPE Ti! 


sticks as tight 







CELLOPHANE TAPE 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORP., NEW BRUNSWICK, 
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quater whore you bu 
your coblons, 10 malloc 
| what you pay... 


They cant tnink ot of 
ee they wale 
monked.' Sanforized 


So in these times, above 


all others, insiston Seeing 
"Santorized onthe label. 





BEFORE you buy, make even 
your tavorite salesgir| 
show you 'Sanforized on 


the label | 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc permits use of its trade-mark “‘Sanforized,”’ adopted in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage requirements. Fabrics b. 
mark ‘‘Sanforized’”’ will not shrink more than 1% by the Government’s standard test. 
























Those whom it did not destroy, it so severely injured tha ; 
an abbreviated life span, accompanied by physical, social 
and economic limitations, was a usual result. Before the: 
discovery of the sulfa drugs, bacterial endocarditis killed 
more than 97 per cent of those attacked. The sulfas, partic: 
ularly sulfadiazine, gave promise that a successful fight could 


be waged against these invaders. 


With the advent of penicillin the way was shown to arrest 
these infections in a majority of cases. Very high dosages are 
required, and they must be coupled with good nutrition and 
expert nursing care, but about 65% of cases recover on peni- 
cillin alone. Aureomycin, and other newer antibiotics give 
promise of greatly improving the latter figure. In a recent 
scientific review it was authoritatively stated that there now 
exists the theoretical possibility of curing 95% of such cases! 


We have to thank for such lifesaving gifts not only the re- 
search teams who devote intensive study to investigations of 
this kind, but also the freedom of intellectual and econom- 
ic growth which is our way of life. To build for the future, 
to battle for the health and happiness of all, and to break 
through almost insuperable barriers—by competitive effort 
—these are our heritage as a free people. . 


Through research, they live who would have died!) 


Sederbe 


(Pronounced Led’ -er-lee) 


A Division of American Cyanamid Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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HOLGATE -TOY 


} 


| nany children. From 1% to 5 yrs. 


ROCKY COLOR CONE. How it fascinates! 


color-fast. From 6 to 18 mos. 


TRAIN AS WELL AS ENTERTAIN 


Folder showing large assortment 
of Holgate Toys. Or send 10¢ (to cover mailing 
cost), for complete 16-page catalog, including 
selection chart showing toys suitable for each 
age from 6 months to 8 years. 

HOLGATE BROTHERS CO. 
Kane, Pa., Dept. L-101 


Name 


Zone. State 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 

Lk. 


City 


thoose the toys that help your child 
rogress! Holgate’s famous educational 
oys fit the age needs of every pre-school 
hild. Approved by pediatricians and 
ducators. At better stores everywhere. 








ACING SHOE. Beloved by youngsters—this 
iursery rhyme toy quickly develops lacing 
‘kill. They love to practice on this charming 
shoe which holds the Old Woman and her 
. $3.50 


A 
spindle with six rainbow-colored discs to 
stack in order, unstack or tip over. Repeated 
play develops eye-hand coordination, aids 
perception of size and shape. Chew-safe, 
. $1.00 


HOLGATE TOYS 


5 
| 
| 
| 
| 


® 





| 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

Big-oaks-out-of-little-acorns dept. 
The National Music League is to mu- 
sicians what the Artists’ Gallery is to 
painters and sculptors. The League is 
nonprofit, and is dedicated to the 
cause of the young American musi- 
cian. The artists who apply must be 
American, thirty or under, and with 
enough talent and experience to 
begin a professional career. They are 
selected through a rigid audition sys- 
tem, and auditions are held only 
when the artist list has a vacancy, or 
when an increase in 
rants enlarging it. 


business war- 


After selecting these young artists, 
the League proceeds to build up their 
names. It books engagements for them 
in colleges and small communities so 
that they may have experience before 
audiences in all parts of the country, 
and when they become sufficiently well 
known may be picked up by the large 
management firms, and eventually —as 
has happened in many cases—become 
big names. Risé Stevens was a League 
artist, John Brownlee, Josephine An- 
toine, John Gurney, Carroll Glenn, and 
many others whose names have become 
familiar to concert and opera goers. 


An exchange with foreign countries ts 
also being inaugurated. This year France 
is sending a violinist to the U. S. A., and 
the League in return is sending a sonata 
team—pianist and violinist—to France. 
A representative of the League will also 
appear in Brazil. 


The League depends for its existence 
upon voluntary contributions. 


An absorbing historical novel, worthy 
to rank beside KRISTIN LAVRANS- 
DATTER, is THE UTMosT ISLAND— 
set in the year 1000, the scene Iceland, 
and the hero probably Leif Ericson. The 
author is Henry Myers. 


There are No People like Show Peo- 
ple, for generosity. When one of the 
players in a certain popular band be- 
came critically ill after an auto crash, 
he was kept alive by blood donations 
from Latin Quarter chorus girls. He 
had twenty transfusions. ... Danny 
Kaye put on a bang-up show in Lon- 
don for the benefit of the family of the 


ACME 





Danny Kaye, Vivien Leigh 
and Laurence Olivier bring 
down the house in London. 


late Sid Field, British comedian, with 
acts by Orson Welles, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr.. Judy Garland, and a trio 
that brought down the house, sung by 
Danny, Vivien Leigh and her husband, 
Sir Laurence Olivier. . . . Bob Hope 
turned over his entire fee for London 
appearances this last visit to Club- 
land, a youth club blitzed during the 
war. He gave them $80,000. 
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Looking at the pictures 
». gives you an idea of the ap- 
: peal of Gibbs tots-to-teen-age 
underwear. Selected, fine 
quality combed yarn assures 
long wear. Generous tailoring 
allows plenty of room for 
action, prevents binding and 
chafing. Gibbs underwear 
stays soft, holds its shape. 
It’s made for long and active 
wear. See it at leading 
department stores 
and specialty shops. 





Top to bottom: 


Infant's gown. 
Tie sleeve and bottom. 
Pink, blue, maize, mint. 


Infant's slipover shirt. 
With didytabs. 
Sizes 3 to 18 months 


Infant's training pant. 

2-way-stretch, elastic waist, 
double panel front and back. 
Sizes 12 to 36 months. 


Girl's slipover vest. 
Patented shoulder. 

Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. 

Girl’s panty. 
2-way-stretch, double panel 
front and back. 

Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. 


Girl's vest. 

Fine gauge super yarn. 
Sizes 6 to 16. 

Girl's panty. 

Fine gauge super yarn, 
elastic waist, rib cuff leg. 
Sizes 6 to 16. 


Boy's "T"’ shirt. 
Medium weight. 
Sizes 2 to 16. 


Boy's brief. 
Medium weight, elastic waist, 
fly front. 


Se OTTCS Runproof slip and panty of Gibbs soft 


Tricot. Trimmed with Val Lace. Easily washed; 
no ironing needed. Pink, blue, white, maize. 
Sizes 2 to 8 and 10 to 16. 





Aunt OR RTURD 
me * <>, 
‘> Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
” 

No, ~ 
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GIBBS UNDERWEAR CO. 


Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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What glorious beauty! What superb wear! What luxury Boltaflex Swirl pattern gives your sofa! Even pooch’s muddy paws don't faze 


Swirl... or any other Boltaflex pattern and finish for that matter. Just a flick of a damp cloth, and presto! — Boltaflex is clean again. 





means Covered with lasting Beaut 


al 


“IS THE FINEST ALL-PLASTIC COVERING MATERIAL 


AS Die ek 5S. H O M E FesOP Ue Kes UN yan ay 






It’s newer than new... it has all the magnificent beauty of 
luxury fabric. .. ut wears like it never heard of wearing out... 


f it could only be one of the superb Boltaflex Textelle patterns! 











SWIRL captures in pure plastic the rich beauty of brocade, the 


exquisite colors that fashion smiles on. 


Yet Swirl, like all Boltaflex, takes infinite wear — less care than bur- 
lap. It won’t chip, won’t peel; resists scuffing, staining, fading. It even 


likes to have its face washed ... and, praise be, it just looks expensive! 


For sofas, for headboards, for high-chairs for the family heirs 





there’s a beautiful Boltaflex pattern and finish to glorify your home. 


The finest stores everywhere have handsome Boltaflex-covered furniture. 


INFLATABLES 


Look for the Boltaflex tag —it tells the best from the rest. 
Want to know more? Write today to Department L-10. 


BOLTA PRODUCTS SALES, INC. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 





fided to me that her technique with the men is 


What’s become of the new-fashioned girl who 
paid for her own steak or banana split on a date? 
From Junior’s demands for emergency financing, I 


gather he doesn’t know any. “As of 1951,” he briefs 


me, “they're extinct.’ ~ 


| know one way to silence my Dream Girl: by 
chatting about my own funeral’s details. “Give me 
a modest funeral,” I tell her, “so you can use the 


money you save for a long cruise and maybe lasso 


‘es ; 


The man next door has suddenly acquired a future 


a rich husband!” 


son-in-law, much to his surprise. “IT can tell there’s a 
wedding in the offing,” he confides, “because 
my daughter has begun to look at every- 
thing movable in the house as if it were loot 


CC 


On laundry day at our house | must wake 


to be carted away!” 


up an hour earlier to get a warmish shower 
bath. Alas, the queer view prevails that the 


washing is far more important than my 


bath. 
Xen 


I observe that the Great Debate has 
filtered down to bridge-table conversation. 
‘There isn’t a woman in our town so igno- 
rant on world affairs that she doesn’t know 
exactly how General MacArthur combs 


Ce 


At our town’s first country-club party of the 


his hair. 


autumn, our local No. 1 passion flower con- 


based on Madame Pompadour’s first axiom: 
Treat all men as if they were four-year-olds 
with a splinter ina toe. — 

In our house, the battle of music contin- 
ues with no quarter. Every time I want to 
play Smoke Gets in Your Eyes on the pho- 
nograph, Junior hastily puts on something 


noisy by a musical wonder boy apparently 


I wish every homely girl in our town could 


named Satchmo. 


paste on her mirror this little gem from my 
grandmother: “A soft, sweet voice and clear 


enunciation are as becoming to a girl as a 


x 


“These Halloween handouts,” complains 


well-shaped nose.” 


Betty Comfort, whisking her birdbath and 
big outdoor vases out of harm’s way, “are 
getting too fancy. Some of our richer chums 
are so afraid of the little seamps that theyre 


serving em practically a buffet supper!” 


na 


{t least three ecstatic girls in our town have been 
told they look enough like Corinne Calvet to be her 
sister. . . . Every time a new movie star dawns, at 
least 100,000 ordinary American girls who resemble 


her proudly strut their stuff on Main Street. 
od 


\ 

Our nervous neighbor with the edgy grocery-bill 
complex vows he'll never give his wife any more 
expensive engraved stationery for Christmas. “Tt 
costs fourteen cents a sheet,” he exclaims bitterly, 
“and she uses it to scribble her fantastic grocery 
lists on!” 


We really crashed high-level Manhattan on our 
summer vacation: a bighearted friend lent us his 
apartment on the forty-second floor of the Waldorf 
Tower. They even let me pitch a typewriter table 
on the roof, and our youngest brought up a picnic 
snack for him and me: the first pickled pig's feet ever 
eaten on the Waldorf’s roof: 


e- 


Maybe the most whimsical wife in our town is the 
one who has named all her sons for the suitors of 
her girlhood. (But her only daughter for a rich 
aunt, not for her husband’s college sweetheart, as 
he suggested!) 


By HARLAN MILLER 





We're lucky in our neighborhood: We have a 
fortyish ex-Big Ten halfback to coach our small- 
fry footballers. But the kids are rough on him 
when he puffs “em a perfect end run, and his anx- 


ious wife keeps his crutches handy. 


Our eleven-year-old Quentin has hit on a_bril- 
liant idea which has eluded me on all my midnight 
icebox raids all these years: he thinks your kitchen 
refrigerator doors ought to be of glass, so leftovers 
may be sized up at a glance. (Better'n glass-doored 
showers! ) 


I’ve noticed that the girls who cause the 
most masculine anguish at the country-club 
parties are the ones who manage somehow to 
wear a primitive female facial expression which 
says: 

“Well, big boy, what are you going to do 


about me?” ~ 


My philosopher chum who lives on the corner says 
that families are as squeezed together at home as 
the crew of a submarine, and he demands from 
his children greater courtesy toward one another 
than the kind they extend toward even the garbage 
men and the butcher. 


“lve compromised with my wife about 
our football games this fall,” Peter Comfort 
tells me, attempting vainly to dropkick his 
son’s football over the garage. “If I won’t 
yell signals from the grandstand, she won’t 
insist on enough stadium equipment to 
transform our seats into a boudoir.” 


b aa 


My neighbor with the double mortgage 
has the cheerfulest face in our block. “I 
wear a serene mask and keep a stiff upper 
lip,” he said, “to convince my wife and 
kids that I know all the answers, even if 


ltdontiw 
a 


Quite a few fathers in our block have a 
“poor boy” complex. Merely because at that 
age their spending money was a dime or a 
quarter a week, theyre shocked when Junior 
needs $3.50 to take his girl to dance to the 
music of a second-rate “name” band. 


~~ 


Meditation over a plumber’s bill: I wish 
they’d taught me more about plumb- 
ing repairs and carpentry and painting 
and electricity in high school. Botany 
and ancient history were splendid. But 
a white-collar man could save him- 
self an inflated $1000 or two a year if 
he knew how to use his hands and a few 
tools around the house. 


er 


In my mania for trimming the grocery 
bill, I suggested to my wife, before a party, 
that we could improvise some tasty hors 
oeuvres by putting dainty dabs of hot 
canned corned-beef hash on tiny squares of 
toast. “Just like most of your suggestions!” 
she said seathingly. I claim it'd taste better 
than lots of appetizers I’m offered. 


= 


When my daughterfillsmy plate ata buffet supper _ 
and erroneously gives me a piece of white meat .. . 

Or Junior suddenly turns out to be a better 
bridge player than | am... . 

And our youngest suddenly springs a five-syl- 
lable word on me and uses it correctly . . . 

Or my Dream Woman suddenly forgets that 
I’m supposed to be in the doghouse and kisses me 
tenderly on the top of the head .. . 

Then [| stop muttering silent tirades and 
imaginary exhortations to the family and con- 
clude that my family treats me better than such a 
scalawag deserves. 
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“| made 
he big play 
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Army game! 


“Jim and I had been dating 

ever since his Cadet days at West 
Point. But he always treated 

me like a little sister. So when he 
invited me, recently, to go back 
for a big football week-end, I 
thought, “Nancy, this is your chance 
to make the big play for him!’ 
And here’s what happened .. . 








“When we went sight-seeing, the river breezes 
were sharp and cutting. I was kind of glad, be- 
cause Jim had to hold me close so I wouldn’t 
shiver, and I knew Jergens Lotion could smooth 
my chapped skin in a jiffy.” 


Jergens Lotion is wonderful for rough, 
chapped skin. It doesn’t just coat hands 
with a film of oil. It softens because it 
penetrates upper layers of dry, rough skin 


and furnishes softening moisture it needs... 


M E 
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“At the dance that night, Jim kept kissing 


my cheek. (Thank goodness for Jergens 
Lotion, I thought.) “You’re such a softie’, 
he whispered, “do you think you could 


take the rough grind of an Army wife?’ ” 
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“We watched the game in a freezing rain. But I didn’t complain about the cold! Jim held my hands to keep them warm, 


and I had my Jergens Lotion to soften them up for the dance at night. Jergens Lotion is a blessing in this weather... 





Try smoothing Jergens Lotion on your face 
and arms, and all over after bathing. You'll 
see why more women use Je rgens Lotion 
than any other hand care in the world 
It’s still only 10¢ to $1, plus tax. 
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LIQUID CREAM SHAMPOO 


Lucky 
cover new Wildroot Liquid 


you, when you dis- 


Cream Shampoo! For it’s not 
justa liquid, not justa cream 
its a combination of the 


best of both 
Soapless Wildroot Liquid 


Cream Shampoo contains 


soothing lanolin washes 


hair withoutdryingaway nat- 


ural oils...leaves it gleaming, 
manageable, curl-inviting. 
ven in the hardest water 
Wildroot Liquid Cream 
Shampoo foams into a 
creamy lather that cuts 
grease and grime... that 


Soapless Sudsy . 


P.S. 


To keep your 


works down to the scalp for 
that 


trace of 


deep-down cleansing, 


washes away every 


loose, ugly dandruff... 
leaves hair naturally gleam- 


ing and radiant. 


Wildroot 


Shampoo rinses away 


Liquid Cream 
in hot 
or cold water... leaves hair 
ilive with sparkling lights 
without a special rinse. It’s 
hair whether 

. baby-soft 


° blond or 


right for your 
it is dry or oily 
or wiry bru- 
nette. It’s good for your hair. 
ind remember it contains 


soothing lanolin. 


THREE SIZES: 
29¢ 59¢ 98¢ 


-- Lanolin Lovely! 


hair neal between shampoos 


use Lady Wildroot Cream Hair Dressing. 
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Gifts to make for the little tots on your Christmas list. 

















@ 2113 
Loopy THE Lion. Flannel 
body, yarn mane. 10c. 


25216 
Sir-Up ELepnanr. 
Use plastic with yarn 
embroidery. 5c. 


@ 2516 

FreLtT Beanspacs. Clown 
faces trimmed with 
bright yarn. 15e. 


\ 

23028 

WILLIAM THE Goat. Stuffed 
toy to crochet. 10c. 


@ 2117 

TERRIBLE Tommy. Tiger of 
striped ticking, loopy 
whiskers. 0c. 


2518 @ 
OitcLotu Biocks, Bac. 
Each a different size, 


color. L5e. 


: J) @® 2118 
Jack anp Jupy. Rag-doll 
twins with yarn hair. 10c. 


25208 
Piastic Doc. Made in 
two pieces, outlined 
with yarn. L5e. 





We will gladly send any of these patterns if you'll order by number. They will be mailed any- 

where in the United Slates and Canada upon receipt of cash, check or money order. Do not send 

stamped, addressed envelopes. Allow (wo to three weeks for delivery. Readers in all foreign 

countries should send International Reply Coupons, purchased at their post office. Each coupon 

is redeemable for five cents in the United States. Please address all requests to Reference Library, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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Revlons 


Indelible-Creme’ 


world’s creamiest lipstick ! 


eeceseeeeseseseeee 


Teo Shae itaaesto 


pc 


y 
4 


eeveneerve 


in fashion-cenius colors! 


fabulous wear 





fabulous luster 


eeeeseseoe 





fabulous creaminess 


The first and only truly creamy non-drying indelible lipstick . . . because it’s made with 


lip-softening Lanolite!* And the colors...a full range of fabulous fashion-genius colors only 3 





‘‘Indelible-Creme’” now—don’t wait another day! 110 ptus ta: 


* REGISTERED U.S. TRADEMARK 


Revlon could create! Discover 
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MABE. Marine Work 


Learning of her husband’s infidelity is one of 


the hardest blows a wife can receive. 


She feels she must take some action — but what? 


Unfaithful Husbands 


WO weeks ago I learned that my husband had 

been unfaithful to me. I was crushed, for I 

thought our marriage was happy. He admits 
he’s had casual affairs with a dozen women in the last 
eight years, but claims he wasn’t serious about any 
of them, that life is too short not to make the most 
of it, and that he is no different from other married 
men. He is kind and wonderful. I love him, and he 
says he loves only me, but how can I ever trust him 
again? I’d rather break clean now than laters What 
can I do?” 

Unquestionably, learning of her husband’s in- 
fidelity is one of the hardest blows a wife can receive. 
Hurt, shock and bewilderment are succeeded by in- 
dignation. Though she may feel herself partly re- 
sponsible, she is more likely to blame it all on her 
husband. 

She feels she must take some action—but what? 
Should she leave him? Demand a divorce? Exact 
promises, and agree to stay on with him so long as 
he fulfills them? Or should she accept the situation 
and continue the marriage in the hope that matters 
will improve? |. a 

There is no easy answer. But one sound principle 
is to postpone decision and discussion until you are 
calm enough to face the issues objectively. These 
questions may help you to analyze the situation. 


Do we still love each other? Real love does not 
attain full maturity threugh one act, nor is it de- 
stroyed by a single episode. If husband and wife 
still love each other, their marriage is worth trying 
to save. 


Was he like this before we married ? Men who had 
a record of promiscuity long before marriage 
are seldom able to reverse their past habit patterns. 
If a girl knowingly marries a man with such a 
history, she should accept the possibility that he 
will revert to earlier behavior. She took him ‘‘for 
better, for worse,” and should try to adjust to the 
old problem. 


Has his behavior developed since marriage? If so, 
then the wife must assume some responsibility. In 
some way, either sexually, as a companion or as a 
wife, she has failed to fulfill her husband’s needs. If 
she can discover her lacks, and correct them, then 
the marriage may still grow into a really understand- 
ing relationship. 


Can I forgive, forget and look ahead ? A mother does 
forgive and forget the misdeeds of her children, be- 
cause she loves them and knows she is partly re- 
sponsible for their conduct. She does not dis- 
courage their attempts to improve by reminding 
them of former mistakes. If husbands and wives 
adopted this attitude toward one another, many 
heartbreaks would be avoided. There is little hope 


for happiness in a future which is dominated by 
past unhappiness. 


Has this crisis made it easier for us to talk things 
over? If the wife (or the husband) regards the situa- 
tion as an intolerable disgrace, to be mentioned only 
in anger or as a threat, then nothing can save their 
love or the marriage. But if the couple face up to the 
problem, and talk it out calmly and objectively, both 
may reach a better understanding of the reasons why 
the husband was unfaithful, and they may even evolve 
a workable plan to make its recurrence less likely. 

Not all husbands are unfaithful, but many are. 
But, instead of regarding infidelity as the greatest sin 
in marriage, approach it as you would any other 
serious difficulty. If you understand each other, if 
each sincerely tries to meet the other’s needs, you 
have a good chance of resolving the problem and 
saving the marriage. 


Shall We Retire? 


i Y husband and I have just passed sixty. He 


runs his own business, and likes it, and I am 
kept busy with my home duties and church and 
social affairs. Now that our three children are mar- 
ried and settled, we can think about retiring, but 
are not sure we want to. Do you think everybody 


' should retire at a certain age?” 


For older people to modify activities in accordance 
with their decreased energies is desirable; but a con- 


Do You Know Your Luck? 


The questions below concern conveniences which 
fifty years ago were rare luxuries if they existed at 
all. Yet today many wives take them for granted as 
necessities. Check to see how your home compares 
with your grandmother’s—or mother’s. 


HAVE YOU: 

. Running water in your house? 

. Electricity for lights and power? 

. A central heating system? 

. A bathroom? 

. A refrigerator? 

. A gas or electric range? 

. A vacuum cleaner? 

. A telephone? 

. An electric iron or ironer? 

10. A radio? 

1l. The use of an automobile? 

12. Daily mail and parcel-post service? 
13. Aecess to a public transportation system? 
14. Modern paved roads? a 


Cenanr wn = 


Commonplace as these things seem, they have 
made the homemaker’s tasks both easier and more 
pleasant. Do you use your bonus of time and energy 
to enhance your family’s happiness? 


By CLIFFORD R. ADAMS 


Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College, Department of Psychology 


tented old age demands not idleness, but continuing 
participation in the world around us. Physical 
limitations or employer policy may force retire- 
ment; but to retire without substituting new occu- 
pations and interests is to reduce existence to a 
mere procession of purposeless days. 

Pension systems and Federal retirement benefits 
afford some relief from financial anxiety in old age, 
but do not solve the problem of adjusting toa totally 
new status. As the proportion of old people in our 
population grows, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant to plan for a purposeful and productive old 
age—just as in youth preparations are made for the 
years of active working life. 


Start planning now. Your present schedule may not 
allow time for the hobbies and personal and civic 
projects which appeal to you. But you can start now 
to plan a program, based on such interests, for the 
leisurely years ahead. 


Suit activities to altered capacities. Since physical 
energy is less at sixty than at forty, strenuous tennis 
or golf may no longer be possible. But you can learn 
less-taxing sports; and you can develop pursuits 
which depend on faculties which improve with age, 
such as judgment and emotional control, rather 
than on sheer physical strength. 


Continue working at your regular occupation if 
feasible, or at something else if not—but continue 
working. Perhaps you can follow your avocation, or 
set up a small business of your own. And charitable 
and welfare organizations have useful work for 
volunteers, both men and women. 


Live in the present. Elderly people often complain 
of lack of companionship. One reason is that they 
are prone to talk about what they have done, rather 
than what they are doing. The person who is alert 
and interested in the world around him will not 
lack friends, at eighteen or eighty. 


Stay where you are unless compelled by necessity 
to move. That comfortable sense of belonging is 
most readily maintained among old friends and 
familiar surroundings. 

The additional leisure of old age offers you and 
your husband increased opportunity to share in 
each other’s lives. That in itself can make this pe- 
riod one of the richest and most rewarding of your 
lifetime—provided you start preparing early to 
make the most of it. 


Do You Agree? 


Is it a sin to continue to love and live with a 
husband who has repeated affairs with other 
women? 


I consulted three ministers who agree with me 
that the answer is no. Only through your love may 
he yet change his ways. 
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Heavenly smooth foundation and powder in-one 
—neatest, sweetest way to look your prettiest! 
Velvet-soft Angel Face is all you need for instant 
complexion loveliness! Pond’s unique blend of 
foundation and powder in-one is so delightfully 
easy to use! No greasy foundation or damp sponge 
—never a trace of spilled powder. “Angel Face goes 
on so easily, gives my skin such a smooth color— 
and stays on much longer than powder!” says the 
Countess Jean de Caraman. 


KR NSA 





Angel Face — your “one-and-only” make up for instant complexion glamour, 
now in a handsome new Mirror Case complete with mirror and puff! 


MERROR CASE by Pond's 


New-—the enchanting Mirror Case, slim enough 
to tuck in your slimmest handbag! 


Now your “one-and-only” make-up goes where you 
go, in its stunning new ivory-and-golden Mirror 
Case! Smooth on your beloved Angel Face any- 
time, anywhere, for a complete new make-up! “ My 
new Angel Face Mirror Case is the most important 
bit of flattery I carry in my handbag!” says Mrs. H. 
Latrobe Roosevelt, Jr. Angel Face Mirror Case in 6 
sweet-tinted skin tones—only $1* 


hho inthe fouilion bllne-aud.-gold boves 


‘row in tion sines, 89% qe 


& PLUS TAX 
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the sub-deb EDITED by JAN WEYL 


When you 

go steady... 
Se ase it used to mean, automatically, no dates 
with anyone else. But lately there’s a new trend. 
When you agree to go steady with some boys, that 
means you date him week ends and for big affairs, 
but during the week you’re free to go out with other 
boys, and he can date other girls. Going steady to- 
day means anything you want it to mean—as long 
as you and your ane talk it over and agree on the 
same conditions! 


You should know each other... 
Beste redey » at least two months, see each other in a 
variety of circumstances—at school, at home, on 
different types of dates—and be sure it’s the per- 
son (and not just a class ring, or the fun of saying, 
“[m going steady now’) that you want. “Be- 

cause,” say teen-agers who know, “while going 
steady doesn’t ene mean you're in nee for 
keeps, you should have a re ally strong affection for 
each other.” 


Your age should be... 
.....at least eighteen, say these teen-agers— 
“A girl of fourteen should get to know lots of 
boys. Later you like to have a boy you can depend 
on. Also—a young boy is very changeable and 
there’s no point in going steady for a short time 
and getting your heart broken. At eighteen you 
both should know your minds better.” 


You should think hard... 
Sear about what you gain and what you give 
up when you say “Yes” to that flattering question, 
“Will you go steady with me?”’; and to help you 
out, here are opinions from teen-agers who have 
gone steady or are going steady now—30 per cent 


in favor, an overwhe ining 70 per cent against: 


In favor of going steady... 
‘It means so much to know that someone 
likes you well enough not to want to go out with 


anybody else. It gives you confidence with other 
pe ople too. You don’t feel so strange in new places. 


You’ve got somebody on your side all the time.” 


i das eis “You get invited to more things because 
couples are easier to entertain. If you’re an inde- 
pendent, you take your chances, but when you go 


steady, you always have a date for everything: 7 


i eee “You can talk about more things to other 


boys for having known one so well. You get to 
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understand boys better—the way they act and 
think and feel. Later, when you get married, you 
spend a lifetime with one person, and this gives 
you some idea of what it might be like. You learn 
to give up things for the other person, to respect 
his wishes. You learn how to co-operate.” 


eto nk “With a date you have to make an im- 
pression, but with your ‘steady’ you can be your- 
self. You can tell him everything and he’ll under- 
stand, and you’re generally sure of having a good 
time. You feel happier when you’re going steady. 
You’re calmer just from having this security.” 


Against going steady... 
eevee tone “It’s too complicated to go steady. It 
limits your social contacts and stunts the growth 
of your personality. You don’t meet as many boys, 
you don’t do as many things on dates, you really 
don’t have as much fun. And if you see one boy all 
the time, how are you going to know what other 
boys are like? There might be another type boy 
you'd like better—if you gave yourself a chance to 
find out.” 


siob ae “You start to lose your girl friends. You 
can’t help but have a superior attitude when they 
still have to worry about dates and you know you're 
safe. And close friends resent the amount of time 
you spend with your boy friend that you used to 
spend with them. This can hurt—especially when 
you stop going steady.” 


siasaders “When you go to a party, boys wouldn’t 
think of asking you to dance. They hardly even 
talk to you, because you’re ‘somebody else’s 
property.’ Then for a month or two after you break 
off, you’re still branded. And it’s hard to get back 
in circulation. The fellows wait to see if you and 
your ex-steady will get back together again.” 


+ 0 ee “Most high-school kids are too young to 
be sure of their feelings. When a girl tells a boy 
she’ll go steady, she makes him awful happy. Then 
if she turns around and changes her mind—eyven if 
she’s been honest with the guy all the time—he’ll 
be hurt. Other guys may get the idea that she’s 
fickle and steer clear. A girl should think carefully 
before she tells a fellow that she'll go steady.” 








How ean you be sure?... 

..... There’s no guaranteed check list for dis- 
tinguishing honest, strong affection from mo- 
mentary infatuation, but there are signs a smart 
girl will look for. If you like to do things for him, if 
you would rather be with him than anyone else, if 
you have fun together, if you enjoy talking things 
over with each other, if you’ve tried dates with 
other boys and still wished you were with him, if 
you feel that he understands you and you under- 
stand him, if you’ve felt this way consistently for 
at least two months—chances are you may make a 
good thing out of going: steady. But don’t rush. You 


can date him as much as you like whether or not’ 


you're formally going steady—and it’s better to 
be “single” and sure than “steady” and sorry! 


How to walk in high heels 


Take a fairly short step—not more than six to 
eight inches—and keep your steps in close parallel 
lines as they are when you’re standing still. Instead 
of landing flat on your foot, rock your weight from 
heel to ball to toe, and keep your knees relaxed. 
Concentrate on the most important lesson in poise 
of any sort—move slowly and take it easy. The 
more relaxed you are, the better you will look! 


The art of making small talk... 


is easy if you remember one simple rule: observe 
what is going on around you. You go to see your 
best friend. Her family have just put a new picture 
over the mantel—a country scene. Admire the 
picture if you honestly do. Ask where it was 
painted, and by whom. Perhaps it reminds you of 
a funny experience you had in the country last 
summer. Tell that—and someone else may have a 
funny experience of her own to follow up with. 
The conversation is on its way! 

This one simple trick—observation—will help 
you out whenever you need it. Discuss Tim’s new 
jacket (““That’s a super-looking tweed. Where did 
you ever find it?”’), or the dress the history 
teacher has worn every day this week (“Do you 
suppose she washes it at night—or maybe not at 
all?”), or the decorations the dance committee 
worked so hard to make extra-special (‘‘I hear 
they slaved over this. Look at that centerpiece— 
how do you suppose they ever got it together?”’). 
Try to end your remarks with a question—and 
that will start the other fellow talking. Everyone 
knows that you don’t have to be special to make 
good conversation. You just have to be yourself! 


/ 
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Sixteen, a one-act play about how one Sub-Deb meets her first love, 
is yours for 10 cents. Just ask for No. 2308, Reference Library, 


Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Drawings by Lorraine Canon, age 20 
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ck change... 
long range 


A |. OF Coats with multiple talents by Printzess...to take you to theatre, to 
eee sports events, to important little dinners. Full and fingertip lengths 
... loosely cut...with last year’s bulk subtracted, fresh new details 

RI ~ ET, | C GS SG added. Of soft 100% wool that wears almost forever. 
USE ot — * Printzess Fashions are sold in one fine store in over 1500 ities. For store 
ed nearest you, write to the Printz-Biederman Company, Printzess Square, 


Cleveland 3, Ohio; or 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. In Canada 
Printzess Fashions are manufactured by Lazare & Novek, Ltd., Montreal. 
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SINCE 1693 





Cashmere-like wool. Detachable muskrat collar in new b Fleece or gabardine. Milium lining makes it- remarkably Fingertip-length, suede-finished broadcloth. Black 





5 “Breath of Spring” or “Silverblu’’ shades. Black, brown, 


Navy, green, purple, copper. Women’s and misses’ sizes. per. Misses’ sizes. and misses’ sizes. 


WATS BY JOHN FREDERIC? 


warm and light. Nude, tan, gold, cafe, red, purple, skip G trim. Grey, navy, black, burgundv. copper, red. Wome 
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It's NEW! A super vegetable soup! Rich in the complete, healthful 








goodness of selected garden-fresh vegetables. With a hearty, meaty 
flavor that will warm the cockles of any man’s heart. And to make 
this super soup—in a few quick minutes—for a few pennies a plate—_ | 
all you need is a can of VEG-ALL, Wilson’s B-V and seasoning. What 


a soup! What a blessing in today’s homes! And it’s so easy to make! 


Heres how you doit../ 





i b 
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I I | 
I Dice 1 onion and sauté in I i 
\ 1 tablespoon butter until | ™ 
golden. Pat Add contents from 1 can 
i Lt an. a i Larsen’s Veg-All, including ( 
i.) ‘ liquid. Heat thoroughly. 
sae SS Se ee eS ee ee | 
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Wilson’s B-V Meat Extract. A com- 
bination of meat juices and 
vegetable flavors—in concen- 
trated paste form. America’s 
favorite gravy maker. Imparts 
meaty flavor to soups, stews, cas- 
seroles, etc. Makes delicious 
bouillon and a hot drink like 
“beef” tea. No kitchenis complete 
today without Wilson’s B-V. 


















LARSEN’S 


VEG-ALL} 


MIXED 
GARDEN VEGETABLES 





Larsen’s VEG-ALL. A nutrition 
combination of green and yello 
vegetables—carrots, celer) 
potatoes, peas, green bean) 
corn, lima beans. Americal 
supreme quality mixed garde 
vegetables. More women bu) 
VEG-ALL than any other brag 
of mixed vegetables. For dinnd 
vegetables, salads, and soups.) 
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B-V and Veg-All Casserole 


Prepare 14% recipes of B-V gravy, 
adding an extra 142 teaspoons B-V and 
Ye teaspoon pepper. (See B-V carton.) 
Add 1 can drained Veg-All*, 1 medium 
onion, minced, and 2 cubed, cooked, 
unsalted potatoes. Casserole and bake 
as usual with biscuit or pie crust top. 


Add 1 tablespoon Wilson's 
Serves 6. 


B-V dissolved in a little of 
the hot liquid. *The drained liquid may be used inthe gravy. 
Add 4 cups boiling water 

and touch of pepper as 

desired. 
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Tood Preparer 


UP AS Dis Veh s4 H 


KitchenAic 


It isn’t just chance that KitchenAid is the “finest made’’ food preparer 
for the home. 

For KitchenAid is built by Hobart, the world’s oldest and largest 
manufacturer of food and kitchen machines. KitchenAid employs the 
same performance-proved advantages that have made the large Hobart 
commercial mixers preferred in the world’s finest bakeries and restau- 
rants . . . in hospital, hotel, school and club kitchens . . . in fountain 
service counters ... wherever fine food is prepared, served and sold. 

Naturally, with this broad background, KitchenAid would do more 
than just ordinary ‘mixing’ or “‘stirring.’? With exclusive Hobart 
“round-the-bowl” mixing, it mixes, whips, blends, stirs, folds and beats 
with the same superior, true-to-recipe results demanded by exacting 
chefs and bakers. 

Naturally, KitchenAid would be ‘‘plus-powered”’ for any mixing task 

and to easily operate the wide range of practical attachments. 
Naturally, it would offer years of useful service. The first series of 
KitchenAid Food Preparers are still in service after more than 30 years 
of operation. And, naturally, you’ll want to know more. For literature, 


write KitchenAid Electric Housewares Division of The Hobart Manu- 


facturing Co., Dept. KL, Troy, Ohio. 


hotchenAid 


The Finest Made... by 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 
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The fragrance of burning leaves is heady and exciting. Even 
the sun has new brilliance in this crisp, dramatic season. 


SHY O 


By GLADYS TABER 


HE air smells of burning leaves, one of 
the best smells in the world. We no 
longer burn ours—they are too precious, 
they go back into the earth—but I have a 
sneaking joy that some leaves still burn 
along the roadsides. For this is the fragrance 
of autumn, heady, exciting. The blue 
smoke drifts toward the deep blue sky, the 
sun has a new brilliance. The fields are har- 
vested, the barns filled with hay. The last 
wild asters and the bright spikes of late 
goldenrod are lovely against stone walls, 
the blackberry canes are chalky purple. 
Racing wildly through russet leaves, 
Jonquil looks like a leaf herself. She is al- 
most the color of a maple leaf now, and I 
decide this is the most beautiful color for a 
cocker until I see Linda, who is black as 
onyx or new satin, or ebony or any black 
there is. Then Tiki comes with a whisk 
broom in his mouth, and I think black-and- 
white is as lovely as an etching. I think, 
in the end, as I remove the whisk broom, 
that any color is just right for a cocker. 
Daphne and Maeve, the Irishers, feel 
the heritage of their hunting ancestors and 
hunt all day long. And for sheer beauty, a 
pair of red setters racing along a hilltop is 
something to gladden the heart. The 
plumes of their tails stream back behind 
them, always waving, their legs move so 
fast they hardly seem to touch the earth. 
Red setters are really airborne dogs. 
Daphne is still adolescent. She has such 
a candid look, and she finds life so mysteri- 
ously exciting. Society has not yet cramped 


her. Last week end, she ate two cakes from 


the kitchen counter. One had orange icing, 
one chocolate. By resting her elbows on the 
counter top, she can look over anything 
that is laid out and take her choice. We 
mean to keep’ the food put away, instead of 
punishing her for her faith in human na- 
ture. What’s.ours should be hers, she feels. 
And Jill says, ‘‘ Daphne is undernourished, 
she needs those calories more than we do!” 


YYW Y 


Daphne is the only dog we ever had wht 
can carry a plateful of butter away witl) 
her, set it down and eat the butter witho 
upsetting or damaging the plate. She sim} 
ply picks it up by the edge and lopes away 
head held high. 

School is in full swing now. We watch ou” 
the window every morning to see our littl 
neighbor, Barby, trudge by to the schoo 
bus. In the afternoon, we see her come bach: 
lugging her papers and book. She seems 
me to symbolize all children, she is so smal 
and walks so proudly, and she has so far t¢ 
go. When she gets nearer home, she skips. | 
always wish we could be making the roads 
easier for our children; the echo of the inno’ 
cent footsteps of all the children in thé 
world should sound in our ears. | 

They still have sewing in the schools. | 
remember my fearful bouts with an apron 
and I loved the Progress Sheet a little frienc’ 
brought home. This is the way it read: 


PROJECT— Dish Towel. 


Sept. 5. Measured, pinned, and basted 
side 1. 

Measured, pinned and bastee 
sides 2 and 3. Ripped out side 1.) 

Measured, pinned and basted side 
4. Remeasured, repinned and re: 
basted side 1. | 
Remeasured, repinned and re- 
basted side 3. 

Sewed side 1 on machine. Ripped] 
out. Crooked. 

Resewed side 1. Sewed side 2. __ | 
Sewed sides 3 and 4. Ripped out 
side 1. 

Recut, remeasured, repinned, re- | 
basted and resewed side 1. Beq 

cause of hole. 

Washed, ironed and turned in dish} 
towel. 

Grade—B. 

Remarks—It wasn’t worth it. 


Sept. 7. 


Sept. 9. 


Sept. 13: 
Sept. 15. 


Sept. 19. 
Sept. 21. 


Sept. 27. 
Sept. 29. 
It wasn’t worth it to me, either, when I 


spent a whole term wrestling with an apro: 
( Continued on Page 134) 
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} What wonderful news for housewives every- 
| where! 

Now you can get 5 quarts, yes, 5 full quarts 
| of nutritious nonfat milk for about 40¢*. 
: 
| 


|It’s Borden’s Starlac! Fresh, pasteurized milk—with only the 
water and fat removed. 


So easy to use! You just put back the water and mix. Then 
‘store in your refrigerator just like any milk. 

You'll have plenty of fresh-tasting nonfat milk for drinking, 
cooking and pouring on cereals. You can whip Starlac, too! (See 
recipe on package.) 


So nourishing! Starlac gives you all the muscle-building proteins, 
bone-building minerals, valuable B vitamins and energy-giving 
lactose of the finest milk you could buy. 
A miracle of convenience! The Starlac package needs no re- 
oo Stays fresh on your pantry shelf like sugar, flour and 
Other staples. You can reliquefy a cup, a pint or all 5 quarts at a 
time. 

Discover Starlac at your grocer’s today...and remember Starlac 
is yours at an unbelievably low cost per quart! 


*Slightly higher in some areas. 


Makes & quarts nutritious nontat 
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AMAZING NEW NONFAT DRY MILK 
DRINKING! COOKING! WHIPPING! 


STARLAC 







Unbelievable, but true / 


mile tor as low as 40° * 


Starlac is milk—with only 
the water and fat removed! 


TIM . 1 POUND 
N 

wy 

ed 


FOR DRINKING, COOKING, BAKING 





) 1 pound package 
makes § quarts : 
of nutritious nontat milk /} 


Me 
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Compare this new General Electric F with old-style refrigerators and see 
how G-E gives you much more space in the same floor area! 
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Model NH-10 above. Most General Electric Refisomiee are available with either 
more—in the G-E Refrigerator shown at the right! Everything’s in its place, too. right- or left-hinged doors. Trim and specifications subject to change without notice. 


There are 133 items in this grouping of food. And, you can place every item—and 


0 GET the best buy in a refrigerator, keep these three mighty important 
things in mind: You want lots of food space. You want convenience 
features. You want dependability. 
SPACE. The General Electric Refrigerator gives you 25% to 50% more 
space than most old-style refrigerators now in use. 
CONVENIENCE FEATURES. You'll be pleasantly surprised when you see 
all the wonderful features in the G-E Refrigerator. 
DEPENDABILITY. No other refrigerator can surpass General Electric’s WA : a= 3S hi ‘i ile: a 
record for dependability. More than 2,700,000 General Electric Refrigerators 


with sealed refrigerating systems have been in use 10 years or longer. Many You get two Pete in one cabinet when you invest in a General Electric 
. Refrigerator-Food Freezer Combination. 








for 15, 20 years and longer! 
ONE: The large food freezer has its own separate door, and its own separate refrigerating 


See these wonderful refrigerators < ¢ y-E) dealer’s ¢ 7 i i 5 . . . ° 5 
Ul rerrig rators at your G E | aler ae Y ou lI find him system. It’s not just a storage compartment for frozen foods. In it, you can freeze 


listed in your classified telephone directory. General Electric Company, your own foods, for it maintains zero-degree temperature. 
o ehic oa “A ; 
Bridge port <, Connecticut. TWO: The de luxe refrigerator also has its own separate door, and its own separate 


refrigerating system, and its own temperature control. In it, moist cold keeps foods 
JTS § Ss ’ 


P, RDA WES: garden-fresh day after day! 


Judge values for yourself 


In our opinion, G-E Refrig- 
erators are unsurpassed for 





MORE THAN 2,700,000 — 


quality, workmanship, and Z 
G-E REFRIGERATORS 


features—yet are priced as 


Foods remain crisp and Redi-Cube Ice Trays! You Vegetable Rolla-Drawers, No more hard butter! This 





. . 3 : 3 : low as you will pay for other IN SERVICE 10 YEARS 
fresh! Frost does not build up can pick out cubes singly on rubber-tired wheels, roll special conditioner, built : 3 OR LONGER! 
3 ; ; 2 : : : refrigerators with less usable <i 
in the fresh-food section. Un- and return the rest to the quietly. So easy to keep into the door keeps a full Brnvelicwerleouee mies . 
covered foods do not dry out, freezer—still undisturbed in clean. High-humidity keeps pound of butter at spreading 
an advantage of moist cold. the dividers. vegetables garden-fresh. and mixing temperature. 
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N October, 1901, one of the “most 
talked-about luncheons ever eaten 
in America” occurred: President 


ia 


‘tSocial distinetions,’’ Doc remarked, 


'Theodore Roosevelt invited out- f a : ‘5 , 
o ae are drawn kind of taut around here. 
standing Negro leader Booker T. 3 
} Washington to the White House. » : 

~~ We'll have to look for more country.” 


} Automobiles were doing almost a 
| mile a minute, and a Frenchman cir- 
| cled the Eiffel Tower in a dirigible. 

To get money to pay her mortgage, 
} a Texas woman, Mrs. Anna Taylor, 
} went over Niagara Falls in a barrel, 
| 


| 
{ 
} 
| 
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The bell rang downstairs 


and Laurie turned pale. 
‘A Harvard man.,”’ 
she said hoarsely. 


“T don’t think I... 








IGHT afterward, she couldn’t believe that it had hap- 
pened at all. She stood motionless in the high-school 
corridor, her sense of excitement and happiness so great 
that she leaned weakly against the wall. Did he really ask 
me? she thought. Or did I dream the whole thing? 
She’ straightened and began to walk slowly toward the 
bright square of daylight at the other end of the corridor. 
It was funny how much everything could change in five 


minutes—your whole life, maybe. And it had come so 


simply, without any warning at all. She had come out of 


History 2A with the others and stayed behind for a mo- 
ment, stuffing papers into her case as she had done a hun- 
dred times before. And then she had looked up and seen 
Bruce Andrews talking to Penny Walton down the hall. 
They seemed to be talking very fast, and then Bruce’s voice 
rose, saying, “Okay! Okay, then!” He had turned abruptly 
and begun walking toward her, his face flushed, his mouth 
held in a stiff line. 

It was then that it happened. Bruce saw her. He hesi- 
tated, a change coming into his eyes. And then he walked 
over to her side. “Hi, Laurie,” he said. “You're looking in 
the pink these days.” 

It was so sudden, so unexpected that she couldn't 


speak. She stood there. looking up at him obliquely because 





By FLORENCE JANE SOMAN 


he was so tall, clasping her heavy books to her chest with 
hands that were suddenly damp with perspiration. 

“Hey, look,” he said, his voice surprisingly loud and 
clear. “Why don’t we get together some night? How about 
this Saturday? You doing anything?” 

“N-no,”’ she stammered. “Not a thing.” Everything 
around her was a blur, but she was vaguely conscious of 
Penny walking past, her head held high. 

Bruce laughed, as if she had said something very funny. 
‘“‘Fine,”’ he said even louder than before. “‘Saturday it is. 
Seven-thirty.” For a moment his head turned to follow 
Penny. He stood motionless. Then he said in his normal 
voice, ‘So long,” and moved away in the opposite direction. 

Now she walked down the wide tree-lined street, only she 
wasn’t walking at all, she was sailing on a ship of excite- 
ment. She was blinded. I have a date, she thought; a Satur- 
day-night date with Bruce Andrews. At the corner, as she 
waited for the light to change, she looked around her. And 
in that moment, seeing the sun splashed on the lawns, see- 
ing the clean blue of the sky, it was as if everything inside 
her and around her were caught up on a high, trembling 
crest of happiness. She felt almost giddy and she closed her 
eyes. “Thank you, God,” she whispered. She opened her 


eves and began to walk on again. (Continued on Page 230) 
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All Sally Vogel wanted when she 
started out was a clean park. 
Politicians like Eddie Harris, 
ward boss, convinced her she’d 
have to work on City Hall first. 





| 





WHO CARES? 


Many have died to save democracy —yet democracy has no chance unless 


we are willing to live and work for it daily in practical, constructive ways. 


Ten years ago, in July, 1941, months before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the JOURNAL published an editorial— That Freedom Shall Not Perish— 
stating, among other things, that democracy was worth fighting for. 


In part, that editorial read: 


And the curious thing about democracy is this: 
a bad government can suppress it; a good govern- 
ment can permit and even encourage it; but democ- 
racy can‘flourish and grow strong only in the hearts 
and minds of a myriad of individual men. 

That is the strength of democracy and its weak- 
ness. It is a government of, by and for individuals. 
Democracy does not tell its citizens what to do. Its 
citizens tell a democracy what to do. If its citizens 
are strong and wise and self-sacrificing for @ com- 
mon ideal, democracy will succeed; if they are not 
it will fail, whether ground out by the iron heel of 
Hitler or smothered in a thousand internal strifes. 

In the difficult, terrible world of today, democ- 
racy—the only governmental system yet tried which 
respects the dignity of the individual man—democ- 
racy has no single chance, we believe, to endure, 
unless Americans— American men and women and 
children—have it stamped upon their spirits as an 
ideal for which they as individuals are ready to 
fight and, if need be, die; for which they as individ- 


uals are willing to do the even harder thing—live. 


This, we believed then. In the great, confused 
war which followed, millions believed it so fiercely 
they were willing to die and did die for this be- 
lief. We who survived, if we still believe, must 
be willing now to fight on, day after day, for our 
belief. Are you willing? 

Democracy is more than an abstract idea or 
an ideal. It does not float over us like a cloud. 
Definitions of democracy not stated in terms of 
its day-to-day operation are meaningless. The 
label “democracy” can be slapped onto all man- 
ner of nefarious schemes, including communist 
tyranny, by smooth-talking radio politicians— 
and you have heard it done. Democracy is the free 
co-operation of a thinking and acting people. De- 
mocracy is what each individual person actually 
does to contribute to his self-government. It has 
no other being. When a substantial number of us 


~-stop contributing—because of laziness, fear, or 


because we're just too busy making a living— 
democracy dies. 

Political Pilgrim’s Progress, which we begin 
in this issue, is a new experiment in living- 
reporting designed to show, by the example of 
others, like you, how the individual citizen can 
do “the even harder thing” —live for democracy. 


Taking an active part in the political life of one’s 
community, the “grass roots” of democracy, re- 
quires more than desultory effort from the ‘‘Gosh, 
what can I do?” citizen. It requires gritty per- 
sistence, sweat, and perhaps tears, if not blood. 
Blood our young men pour out—in Korea or else- 
where—when we fail to act, fail to do our part, 
seek to close our eyes to what must be done here 
and now. 

The most radical—and the most successful— 
system of government ever devised by man is 
that system which permits people to govern 
themselves. “Government of, by and for the 
people” has always been a political system in 
peril. Seldom has it been in such peril, from 
inertia, as it is today, External threats to de- 
mocracy exist—and we must be militarily pre- 
pared to meet them around the world—but de- 
mocracy in the United States is in greater danger 
from its ‘‘do-nothing citizens” than from military 
attack. The practical application of “government 
by the people” has grown frighteningly close to 
“government by default” in these complacent 
United States. 

There is no need to cite the appalling numbers 
of eligible voters who fail to vote in primary 
elections. Did you vote? Or, for that matter, who 
fail to vote in the most crucial presidential elec- 
tions. Did you even voté in that? One out of two 
voters didn’t. You should vote, but if you wait 
until election day to participate in self-govern- 
ment, it is almost too late. To do nothing more 
than vote is, in effect, to do very little. Not 
enough to survive. Failure to vote is one of few 
clear-cut examples of suicide by choice. No 
amount of complaining about the government 
can make up for your failure. 

It is hard to understand how the exciting 
miracle of self-government—attained by the 
self-sacrifice of those in our Revolutionary and 
Civil wars who believed it was more precious 
than life itself—can be ignored, and even be- 
littled, by so many of us who are privileged to 
exercise it. “Politics is a dirty business—let 
George do it” has become almost a national 
slogan. “George”’ is a cog in some “unbeatable” 
political machine. The man for whom George 
votes is the crook in office—though he may have 
to flee in disgrace when the heat is, temporarily, 


on. Pride of participation in our government has 
sunk to such a dismal low that it is socially accept- 
able for many to boast of their political indiffer- 
ence—‘“‘I am not now, and I never have been, a 
member of any political party!” This is the bit- 
terest irony, and it is unhealthy in the most lit- 
eral sense of the word. 

Testifying before a Senate subcommittee on 
ethics in government, responsible and politically 
experienced citizens have said that we cannot 
have a higher standard in our politics unless we 
have it in our citizens. That’s you. Unless our 
citizens care about graft and immorality in public 
life, graft and immorality will increase, because 
they make millions for the politically crooked— 
and the gamblers Who buy them.» 

If you wait until voting time you will fre- 
quently only have a choice between two men of 
indifferent principles. These men were chosen 
because they promised to support a machine or a 
strong pressure group. They were chosen be- 
cause they do not intend to govern as well as 
possible in the interest of all. At the present time 
it’s more profitable to be crooked than honest, 
politically—and you pay the bill. 

The problem of each citizen is this—to see 


that politics in his locality, his township, his , 


election district, his county, is drawing in the 
best brains and effort of the most responsible 
citizens of his community, including himself. If 
that is done at the local level, it will be achieved 
at the national level. There is no way by which 
national politics can be more intelligent, more 
ethical, more courageous than the local groups 
in which it has its roots. That’s why you—yes, 
you—can do something about it. 

Democracy will not endure unless it is a 
good democracy. It can endure only if it is a fair- 
minded government of fair and honest men, pro- 
viding opportunities for the maximum educa- 
tional, economic and social growth of each of its 
citizens—growth not only in economic standing, 
but also growth to man’s fullest stature ethically 
(for democracy is essentially a spiritual and 
ethical conception, envisioning citizens strong 
and free and unafraid enough to care that their 
neighbors be also strong and free). 

If democracy grows cynical and corrupt, it will 
perish—either to enemies without, or to power- 
minded men within. We are the only ones who 
can preserve it—all of us, as citizens. 

In the following pages you can read how any 
one of you—if you believe in democracy—can 
live as a full-voting citizen in these United 
States—and how you can begin right now. 
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low do you get to be a politician? The story of Sally Vogel. 


an average housewife, spurred into finding out by a broken 


milk bottle in the park where her child went to play. 





Only park in Sally’s neighborhood was so dangerously littered 
with glass that eighteen-month-old Kitty couldn’t play there. 
Sally decided somebody had to do something, wound up in politics. 


Z| 


' Note no-parking sign in plain view of double- 
parked cars. Picture could have been taken in 
any big or little city in country, was actually 
shot across from Philadelphia’s vast City Hall. 
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This is the real-life story of how one wom- 
an’s concern over a dangerous park led her 
into politics. The JourNAL followed, but did 
not influence—since it is not politically par- 
tisan—Sally Vogel’s progress from the first 
phone call to the last. Looking back, Sally 
says that the magazine’s interest in her work 
speeded her up—that without it she might 
have taken more than a year to get as much 
involved in her city’s politics. 


OMETHING really ought to be done, 
Sally Vogel thought to herself moodily 

as she stared down at the sharp, glittering 
pieces of broken glass that lay embedded in 
the grassy sward of Clark Park—the one 
oasis in the grubby checkerboard of West 
Philadelphia pavements where she could 
take 11-year-old Kitty for her daily outing. 
The glass had been there last year, too, 
when she had taken Kitty out in her car- 
riage, and it had annoyed Sally then, but this 
year she saw it not only as irritating but as 
downright dangerous. Kitty liked to roam 
around on her own, but she tumbled fre- 
quently. If she fell face down on one of 
those jagged chunks of milk bottle —— 


Philadelphia streets are no worse and no better than those 
in most large cities. After battling futilely to clean up her 
neighborhood, Sally became a public-political house- 
keeper. Like any housekeeper. she knows it’s a lifetime job. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ESTHER BUBLEY 


Kitty was tugging at her hand now, so 
Sally let her go, but keptasharp eye on her 
movements, as she sat down on one of the 
cement-and-wood benches. Sally was a tall, 
wholesome-looking blond girl, in her mid- 
twenties, who had graduated from college 
and become a social worker but had left 
her work before Kitty was born in order to 
give the child—and another soon to 
come—the best of her energies. She en- 
joyed being a mother and took it seriously, 
but often she felt defeated by circumstances 
over which she felt she had no control: the 
run-down condition of the only apartment 
she and her husband had been able to find, 
combined with the efforts of the landlord 
to raise their rent; the trash-cluttered 
streets which were unsafe at night because 
of their dim lights and their inadequate 
police patrols; the steadily rising prices of 
even bread and milk and, as a last straw, 
the sorry shape of the park which made it 
impossible for her to relax for even an 
hour and let Kitty play freely. 

Now, watching Kitty as she dug in the 
ground near a shiny bit of sharp, threaten- 
ing glass, Sally felt impelled to take some 





Caretaker thought Sally’s complaints huge joke, 
echoed statements park wasn’t for kids, claimed 
he “thadn’t time” to pick up “bits of glass.” 
Sally thought it should be somebody’s business. 











sort of action to get the park cleaned up. 
She looked across the park toward the 
maintenance men. As was usual at this time 
of afternoon, they sat on the steps of the 
tool shed, talking to each other. It would be 
futile to discuss the glass with them; she’d 
have to go higher. I should call City Hall, 
she said to herself. Somebody ought to do 
something—and I guess it might as well be me. 

With that thought comforting her, she 
took Kitty and went home. It did not occur 
to her at the time that she was embarking 
on a project, and a political project at that. 
Her only thought then was that perhaps 
she could arouse some official to do the 
obvious. But even finding an official was a 
complicated matter—so complicated, in 
fact, that she decided to keep a record of 
her efforts. She wrote in her diary the 
next night: 

Called City Hall today. Asked switch- 
board operator for person in charge of park 
maintenance. Was first switched to Fair- 
mount Park Guards. They said they were not 
in charge of parks throughout the city. 1 
asked who was. He said, “Got me.” He then 
went away. Before he came back I got 


> 


se the classic parable Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the hero set out for the 
Celestial City in a great wax over 
the evils in his own town, the 
City of Destruction, and the evils in 
himself. It was a terrible trip. On 
the way he faced all sorts of trials 
and tribulations. “Wearisomeness, 
painfulness, hunger, peril, naked- 
ness, sword, lions, dragons and, ina 
word, death,” was the description 
Worldly Wiseman gave him, and 
suggested he see a lawyer who could 
get him out of some of these perils. 
Worldly Wiseman, however, con- 
stituted a peril in himself, just as 
did such characters as Sin, Sloth, 
Presumption, Mistrust and Timor- 
ous. All had their own angles on 
how Christian could avoid such 
obyious difficulties as Giant De- 
spair, who spent his leisure time 
beating pilgrims to death, and the 
Slough of Despond, which pulled 
you under like quicksand, and the 


switched to 43rd Street Fire Alarm Station. 
They asked who it was. Switchboard opera- 
tor came in with, “Pll take her.”’ 

Next department (correct one finally) was 
City Property. I asked who was in charge of 
vark maintenance, and Mr. Fagan (central- 
city superintendent ) was called to the phone. I 
asked Mr. Fagan if he was in charge of main- 
tenance at Clark Park, 43rd and Chester Ave- 
nue. He said that there were two men full time 
and one man part time. These men come on 
at 8 or 8:30 and leave at 4:30. Lasked Mr. F. 
regarding the glass that was generously dis- 
tributed in the park, and Mr. F. said that it 
must have been broken overnight, as park 
had been cleaned recently. I said that I had 
been going there for over a year and the glass 
had remained there all that while. 

Mr. F. said that as soon as the men leave, 
young kids come over there and break bottles. 
He said that the parks are getting worse 
every year, that they are not playgrounds, 
but caretakers feel sorry for the children and 
do not run them off. Parks are mostly for 
older people for “‘resting and breathing,” he 
said. They try to keep down ballplaying, but 
cannot do it. Just then a Mr. Connelly came 


THE PERILS OF 





Today was trash day, but collectors “forgot” these cans. Unclean- 
liness made Sally realize she had to do more than clean her own 
house to be a good citizen, active commppnity member, mother. 


POLITICS 


enchanted meadow, the air of which 
was so drowsy you grew pleasantly 
sleepy. Fortunately for our hero, 
there were also a few characters 
who were interested in seeing that 
he got to his goal and even in lending 
him a hand—men like Help, Mercy, 
Goodwill, Ease, and a trio of women 
named Piety, Charity and Prudence. 
Without them he never would have 
made it through Doubting Castle or 
the Valley of Humiliation and kept 
to the straight and narrow path, 
avoiding crooked roads. He made 
it, however, though he was sorely 
tried frequently and only just barely 
equal to crossing the last river, where 
the waters were shallow or deep in 
direct proportion to his faith. 

The present-day voyage from the 
present-day Cities of Destruction to 
the Celestial Cities we all know could 
exist on earth should not be quite 


so dangerous, but only a character 
like Simple would be able to say 
truthfully, “I see no danger.” 

You will meet with Apathy, 
Greed, Laziness, Ignorance and 
Fear. Cynical will say to you, “But 
what can one person do?” Status 
Quo will declare, “It’s always been 
that way. Why should you try to 
change it?” Laziness will ask you, 
“Why shouldn’t I try that? Every- 
one else does, doesn’t he?” 

You will meet Fine Morals and 
Great Morale. When you have to 
fight for something you believe in, 
the slow pace of accomplishment 
may shatter your faith. 

You will also encounter Blamer. 
Blamer is the man who thinks poli- 
ticians live in another world and 
have developed from another species. 
“The machine runs everything,” 
Blamer says. ““No one can do any- 





thing about it.” Honest will tell you 
a better story, however. “Everyone 
is in politics in a democracy,” he'll 
say. “If you've got bad officials, 
well, either you chose them—or 
you neglected to. Let’s face it.” 
Well, you can be like Pliable and 
go a little of the way on your politi- 
cal pilgrimage and then turn back 
because the route seems too long or 
arduous. Or you can be like Chris- 
tian’s wife, who, when she heard 
her husband had made it, set out 
along the same narrow path with 
her four boys. She wasn’t very well 
informed, however, and got vio- 
lently scolded for not getting a 
guide. “It’s a poor thing that’s not 
worth asking for,” Receiver told 
her, and gave her a guide named 
Greatheart. After that, depending 
on Greatheart, she advanced in a 
firm fashion, and swam the last 
river as if it were only knuckle- 
deep, so strong was her faith. 


‘*Someone must do something,’ Sally thought, 









Sally telephoned- 
Kitty got political 
education too. 


Ward leader welcomed 
her, but gave her 
no work, no help. 


f 
» She worked for 


independents to 
fight the machine. 


She listed 
phone numbers, 
called voters. 


pleaded for help. 


She studied Kefauver 
report to learn political 
realities, though Kitty 
complained. 


Her goal was City Hall. 
where the men who rule 
her city sit in power. 














‘‘and I guess it might as well be me.’’ 


in.and Mr. F. called him to the phone, saying he 
was really the man in charge of this park. 

Mr. Connelly said that the boys go through there 
every night and shoot the lights out with their BB 
guns. Lasked him if there were not laws prohibiting 
the defacing of public property. He said that there 
were but that if 1 wanted these laws enforced, | 
should call the police. He has called them, and 
after his call they will patrol for one night. Mr. 
Connelly said that the citizens of the area were 
more responsible for the park than anyone. He said 
that the parks were not playgrounds but that 
there were so many mothers and children out there 
that they could not keep the grass growing. 

I asked Mr. Connelly about waste tins for the 
park. He said that they used to provide waste tins. 
However, they had a lot of trouble with “slop.” 
Mr. C. said that they found that the people in the 
nearby houses emptied garbage into waste tins so 
that now they provide only one waste tin, 

Mr. C. said that it was impossible to keep a park 
clean if the people in the area were not interested. 
He said that if this area were like the Marlin Street 
one, we could really have it nice. He said that 
some people up there have an organization. All the 
houses for about a two-block area pay $1.00 each, 
then they put in seeds and bulbs and keep the 
gardens in order. 

lasked Mr. C. if he knew the names of any of the 
people in that organization. He said that he did 


HOW TO 


not, but that he could get his men to find out. I said 
that if I could talk to them and see how they ran 
their organization, perhaps we could start some- 
thing like that around here. He seemed to think 
that this was a good idea and said he would get one 
or two names and call me back. 

1 P.M. Same day. After talking with Mr. Con- 
nelly I took Kitty to the park to see if glass had 
been cleaned up—but it had not been. It just 
occurred to me that in the year I’ve been going to 
Clark Park I have seen the men working only once. 


Sally was a little let down after that first call. 
To have the officials blame the glass on the 
parkgoers seemed a little hard, inasmuch as the 
mothers she had talked to were as concerned as 
she was about it. Her enthusiasm was only 
dampened, not defeated, however. She decided 
she'd start again from a different angle, this time 
tackling the women themselves to see if they’d 
form a cleanup group. 

As she walked slowly to the park with Kitty 
trailing her, she noticed that trash cans were 
crowding the sidewalk and that some were full 
and some were empty. A woman was standing ina 
doorway and she stopped to ask her what day was 
trash day in this block. The woman told her that 
today was, and that the men had come but they 
hadn’t picked up her trash. She added that she’d 
called City Hall and they (Continued on Page 248) 
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1. You must officially select your party in or- 
der to vote at primaries—and it is at primaries, 
often, that the most important things happen. 
There it is decided, for instance, whether your 
party nominates Mr. Old-Party-Hack, or Mr. 
Good-Solid-Citizen, for governor of your state. 
2. So, think about it. Decide which party you 
will support. Call a politically minded friend, 
or your election board, to find out whom you 
contact to enter politics at the lowest rung. 

3. Don’t be a political pawn. When you've de- 
cided on a party, work in it. Go to meetings. Ask 
questions. If you feel you’re being given a run- 
around, collect a few friends who think as you 
do. Then ask more questions. If you’re not 
setting anywhere, you might try putting up a 
candidate of your own. 

1. Professional politicians are in politics be- 
cause they want something. Sometimes they 
want an honorable career, with real regard for 
public welfare. Sometimes they just want them- 
selves, their family and friends on the public 
payroll, with a little gravy thrown in. Study 
the situation, decide who is who and which is 
which. Help out the former, work to replace the 
latter by honorable women and men (perhaps. 
eventually, yourself?). 

5. Graft and corruption flourish on your in- 
difference and mine. Searching questions, a 
sincere attempt to shed light in dark corners— 


if persisted in—will make dishonesty less possi- 
ble in your community, your state. But remem- 
ber, you don’t house-clean once—it’s a weekly, 
monthly and yearly job. 


AT ELECTION TIME 


1. Get the records of all candidates (from dog 
catcher to governor) from the League of 
Women Voters, party headquarters, the news- 
papers, Municipal League Bulletin, and study 
them. Note whether the office seeker’s previous 
record in school, private life, business or gov- 
ernment is good enough to recommend him as 
a public official. Ask yourself: Do his records 
and his connections show that he'll work for 
the general welfare of all rather than for a 
special segment of the population? Does his 
way of life indicate he is living within his in- 
come? Has he ever taken a stand which showed 
his willingness to risk his popularity to serve 
his principles? Or does he try to please every- 
one but the man-eating shark? 


2. When you have decided which candidates 
you are for, call their campaign headquarters 
and offer to go to work. Attend as many cam- 
paign meetings as you can; get to know as 
many candidates as you can; ring doorbells, 
phone, baby-sit for voters, or do chauffeuring. 
The hand that pulls the voting lever rules the 
world—the world you live in. 


Le ee ee ee 





| PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
ited by 
MARGARET HICKEY 
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)WOMEN CAN GET RESULTS 


Women can do a lot when they get started. 


Here’s what some have done: 





In 1948, twenty-three-year-old Mary Shadow, 
) running on a reform platform, successfully chal- 
} lenged a hard-shell political machine to become 
» the second woman ever elected to a regular term 
in the Tennessee House of Representatives. Just 
/a year out of college, where she majored in 
political science, Mary ran against two veteran 
)| politicians, spent less than $270 in her campaign, 
) and won a House seat held by the same man 
for eighteen years. Then began her uphill fight 
for revision of inadequate adoption laws, repeal 
of ihe poll tax, a new state constitution and many 
) other reforms. In 1950, Mary ran another race 
as rugged as the first and again was elected. 

Senior members of the Wisconsin Assembly 
have reason to fear the factual,. down-to-earth 
arguments and the analytical ability of Represent- 
ative Ruth Doyle. In her fight for “‘good govern- 
ment,” her attacks on lobbyists and her demands 
for reapportionment to meet changing popula- 
tion needs, Mrs. Doyle, now serving her second 
term, has angered some, heartened others, but 
won the respect of colleagues on both sides of 
_ the House. 

In March, 1942, Mrs. Mary A. Gillen, of 
Brooklyn, was elected to the New York state 
legislature, with the endorsement of both major 
political parties, to fill out her late husband’s un- 
expired term. She has won all succeeding elec- 
tions—has worked for improved public-assist- 
ance procedures, public housing, day-nursery 
care and the civil-service system. 

Mrs. Bernice T. Van der Vries has been a mem- 
ber of the Illinois House of Representatives for 
17 years. In almost every primary election she 
has won against stiff opposition. Last January she 
began her ninth term in office. She has proved 
that on the floor of the House she can hold her 
own with the best of her colleagues. In debate 
she bolsters up her arguments with facts and 
figures and is a determined fighter in the in- 
terests of public health and welfare. Several of 
her bills for the improvement of conditions in 
the state’s institutions for the mentally ill have 
been adopted as models in other states. 

Maude Frazier spent 40 years in the Nevada 
public-school system, 19 of them as a city school 
superintendent. Last year when she ran for the 
state legislature on a support-for-education plat- 
form, she was an easy winner. 


The two thousand women who jam this auditorium are demand- 
ing law enforcement. In righteous indignation they decide to 
march on City Hall. This meeting marked the birth of the Wom- 
en’s Citizens Committee with eighteen thousand members pledged 
to fight vice and corruption of public officials in Gary, Indiana. 


HIS is the story of the murder of an 
innocent woman. 

This is the story of a town so enmeshed 
by gambling syndicates and petty crim- 
inals that many officials, from the top 
down to the smallest public officer, were 
often willingly or helplessly incriminated. 

This is the story of women, so deter- 
mined to make their town a decent place 
to live in that they risked the threats of 
the underworld to their homes and chil- 
dren, to work, undeterred, for good gov- 
ernment. 

The story begins in Gary, Indiana, on 
the night of March 3, 1949. Mary 
Cheever, a popular and much respected 
teacher in one of Gary’s high schools, 
was on her way home from a Parent- 
Teachers meeting, where she had been 
the principal speaker. A purse snatcher 
accosted Miss Cheever just outside her 
own apartment building, shot her at close 
range, and left her dead—not more than 
twelve feet from one of the main streets 
of Gary. 

Mary Cheever’s death was the cul- 
mination of a series of shocking crimes in 
Gary. During the previous two months of 
1949, the town had experienced one 
murder every nine days, and any number 
of petty thefts and crimes. Gary had one 
of the worst traffic records in the United 
States. Gambling was one of the big busi- 
nesses of the city. Gary had been cited by 


GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


WHAT WOMEN DID IN GARY 


some authorities as the second crime cen- 
ter in the country, and by the American 
Social Hygiene Association as the nation’s 
worst offender for open prostitution. 

“Mary Cheever’s death was the spark 
we needed,” explains Mrs. Frank H. 
Collins, former president of Gary’s 
Council of Social Agencies. “At the time 
we thought her death was utterly mean- 
ingless, a useless tragedy. Now we believe 
it was a symbol, calling us to action. We 
knew, then, that something had to be 
done.” 

The women of Gary went to work. 
Within four days of Miss Cheever’s mur- 
der, they formed the Women’s Citizens 
Committee, pledged to fight until Gary 
became a community where honest off- 
cials and efficient law enforcement were 
the rule and not the exception. 

It is now more than two years since 
Mary Cheever’s death. The racketeers 
who sneaked out of town for a few days 
to let the women get tired of trying to 
clean up Gary did come back. But they 
found the easy pickings to which they 
were accustomed had vanished. Their 
movements were followed at every turn 
by housewives and schoolteachers one 
would have thought too timid to meddle 
in the affairs of a vice syndicate. There 
isn’t a brothel open in the whole town. 
There is a new prosecuting attorney who 
sees that (Continued on Page 109) 
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By JESSAMYN WEST 


RS. MALLOY went to the door of her daugh- 

ter Constance’s room to remind her that it 
was time to set the table for supper. It was a fine 
Saturday afternoon in November and ordinarily 
Connie would have been outside, up in the hills 
with friends, or helping her father with the irriga- 
tien: or just walking about under the pepper and 
eucalyptus trees in the yard, deep in a world which 
found significance in the parchmentlike bark peeled 
from a eucalyptus tree or in a bunch of berries 


(thirteen berries, exactly the number of years she 





had been alive—what was the meaning of that?) 
dropped from the pepper tree. But this afternoon 
Connie had spent in her room in spite of the clear 
warm weather. and Mrs. Malloy examined with con- 
siderable curiosity her daughters stubby, some- 
what boyish profile outlined against the golden light 
of the west windows. 

“What are you writing, Connie?” 

Connie looked up trom the sheets of paper spread 
before her on the rickety bamboo desk she had 
bought for herself that summer and said, “I’m not 
exactly writing, mother.” The sheets had words on 
them and Connie had a pencil in her hand, and as 
if aware of this contradiction between appearance 
and truth, she added, “I’m making a list.” 

At this Mrs. Malloy smiled. In school she had 
learned that ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny; and 
though she had always been somewhat hazy as to 
the meaning of that sentence, still it had stayed in 
her memory and was, amended, her formula for ac- 
counting for her daughter: Connie recapitulates 


Jim. Since she loved and approved her husband, be- 


lother,’’ Connie asked, 


“do yeu think I’m funny?” 


lieving him to be not only handsome but as often as 
not wise and sensible as well, she was glad: this was 
so. Though it was strange, as now, to see the ges- 
tures and habits of a large, dark, thirty-eight-year- 
old rancher recapitulated in a medium-sized tow- 
haired girl. And how much simpler my life would've 
been, she thought, easing her shoulders against the 
doorjamb, if Connie had recapitulated me instead of 
Jim, Jim was hard enough to fathom in himself and 
writ large without the added need of fathoming a 
Jim writ small, condensed and made more obscure 
in a daughter. Nor was she helped any now, in un- 
derstanding Connie’s activity, by the fact that it 
was one which she had witnessed in Jim for fifteen 
years. More than fifteea years. She had once 
broken her engagement for two days because of a 
list that Jim had made. 


Jim had shown her one evening—with consider- 





able pride, she now realized—a sheet of paper 
headed in a businesslike way “Reasons for Loving 
Lelia Ames.” a sheet Mrs. Malloy still remembered 
with resentment, On it Jim had analyzed his emo- 
tions and her attributes as if both were subjects 
suitable for the biology textbook in which she had 
learned about recapitulation. He had started out 
with “[—Character” and wound up with “V—Physi- 
cal Beauty,” and he had pursued all headings, not 
only under A’s, B’s and C’s but even unto |’s, 2’s 
and 3’s. It still made her angry, and at the time she 
had believed it would be impossible to live with a 
man capable of dissecting his loye in so orderly a 
fashion. She had thrown his “Reasons for Loving 


Lelia Ames”? down on the floor (Continued on Page 239) 





“| couldn't compete 
with 





ASTED onthe mirror of Maria Riva’s make-up table is an almost 

life-sized portrait of her mother, Marlene Dietrich. That in- 
credible face with the deep-lidded eyes and the sultry smile cuts off 
nearly half the glass. Thus, whenever Maria consults her mirror 
to brush on her lipstick or her mascara, the reflection and the pho- 
*tograph are side by side, inviting comparison. She cannot see her 
own face without also seeing her mother’s. 

That mirror, in a way, is symbolic of Maria’s life. Her twenty- 
six years have been shaped and colored by the fact that she is 
Dietrich’s daughter. It is possible that she cannot ever be free of 
it, no matter how desperate the struggle for her own separateness. 
She is not merely Maria Riva, CBS television star with a seven- 


year contract and a growing audience, not merely the wife of 


WIDE WORLD 







Watching polo at Santa Mon- 
ica. Maria was 10. Mother 
had just made Scarlet Empress. 


WIDE WORLD 


Maria, once 198 pounds, now 
weighs trim 118 — which is 
ec > ; “e 
exactly mommy s weight. 
Scene from her new movie, No 
Highway in the Sky, shows the 
famous Dietrich trade-mark. 


“People say I’m lucky to be Marlene Dietrich’s daughter— 
and I agree. But my dates always asked, 
‘When may I meet your mother?’ Producers wanted to see 


All my life Pve had to fight to be myself.” 







By SELMA ROBINSON 


William Riva, a talented young scenic designer, and th¢ 
two little boys. 

In addition, and just as important, she is always Mar | 
child of Dietrich, one of the most glamorous women i 
It is something you never overlook, despite the vigor) 
personality. And neither does Maria. 

“T was always self-conscious because of my mother 
Maria said one day as we sat drinking coffee in a restz 
CBS. She spoke wistfully, like a girl convinced of her 
ness. She seemed unaware that everyone who passe 
stared at her slender figure and her pale, intense fa 
winging eyebrows and the broad, high forehead so like 
She was wearing her mother’s hand-me-downs, a Ch: 
suit of black velvet and a black fox stole. Above 
enormous turquoise eyes and her cloud of apricot-c 
shone brilliantly. 

“Mommy grows younger and more beautiful every 
Maria. “There are lots of women prettier than she. Bu 
that makes one a great beauty—Mother has it. 

“T never felt good enough for her. She was so beau 
always gave me a feeling of ugliness and unworthiness. 
I suffered because I was terribly overweight and I felt 
should be ashamed of me. 

“Do you remember how I looked when you first 
Maria asked. 

I nodded. It was in February, 1945, and Maria wa 
tiny part in the Theatre Guild play, Foolish Notion. She 
like a peasant girl in a baggy, sleeveless sweater anc 
skirt. No make-up. She told me then that her weigl 
pounds—“‘exactly what my mother weighed when she 
to America.” 

“T lied to you,” Maria confessed. “‘It was really 170 


May, 1950, when my second son was (Continued 
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N the black hour just before dawn on a cold morning in March, 

Rocco D’ Agostino awakened to a persistent rapping at the door of 
his room in a house off Columbus Avenue in Manhattan’s West 
Nineties. At first he thought it might be Kelly, a fellow who had been 
staying with him lately, but Kelly wouldn’t knock like that; Kelly had 
a key. Rocco called out, ““Who is it?” A sultry feminine voice an- 
swered unintelligibly. 

Flattered and a little surprised to have a girl knocking at his 
bedroom door so early in the morning, Rocco got out of bed, 
switched on a lamp and hastily pulled on his clothes. Cautiously 
he opened the door a crack to peer at a lovely visitor. She 
flashed him a bewitching smile, gently pushed the door open 
and stepped into the room. Then she flashed a badge, identifying 
herself as a member of the Police Department of New York 
City, and informed him he was under arrest. Two less shapely 
but more muscular detectives—AlI Spinosa and Jerry Valente— 

pushed in beside her; one of them snapped on the overhead light and 
moved to search the room. No one is clear about what happened im- 
mediately after that—least of all, Rocco. 

The newspapers recorded he boasted, “‘No cop will ever take me 
alive!”, used other loud and abusive language, and put up quite a 
fight for a little guy. (He weighs 135 pounds and is 5’ 5” tall.) “He'll 
kill somebody yet,” Detective Spinosa said later. “He’ll kill a cop or 
somebody.” 

[t is certain that Rocco resisted arrest and search of his room; it is 
also certain that he was confused and did not at first comprehend it 
was a raid. He had never seen a lady detective like twenty-five-year- 
old Laurette McDonnell, a former model and ex-Wave, or police like 
Valente and Spinosa, both under thirty, who find it easy to assume 
the sloppy dress and diffident manner which make them appear more 
like Abbott and Costello at college age than like the city’s finest. 


In the brief scuffle, Miss McDonnell was scratched severely on 
the arm—whereupon one of her companions applied a blackjack 
with more than nervous force to Rocco’s skull. In the quiet that 
followed, they searched the room and quickly located two ounces of 
heroin, plus two dozen tiny capsules of heroin and cutting and mix- 
ing equipment, which they confiscated, along with $250 in small 
bills. Among these was the $5 bill a young Negro detective, William 
Owens, posing as an addict, had used to buy twelve capsules of 
heroin from D’ Agostino the evening before. 

Handcuffed and bleeding, Rocco was taken to the 24th Precinct 
Station, where he was booked on a charge of selling narcotics. The 
detectives said most of his customers were teen-agers. It was the 
third arrest and second felony offense for Rocco D’ Agostino, alias 
“Rocky.” He gave his age as twenty; his occupation: “handy man.” 
News photographers took pictures of him in a group of young nar- 
cotics offenders who had been picked up in the night-long series of 
raids. 

This was the end of “public interest” in the little “tough guy.” 
Rocky was sent to Bellevue Hospital for treatment of head injuries 
and later returned to The Tombs (Manhattan City Prison) to await 
disposition of his case. 

Early in April, the Grand Jury of the County of New York handed 
down to the Court of General Sessions a three-count indictment for 
“the people . . . against Rocco D’ Agostino,” accusing the defendant, 
in the first count, of the crime of feloniously selling a narcotic drug. 
The second count accused him of unlawfully possessing a narcotic 
drug; and the third count, of possession “with intent to peddle, 
barter, sell, exchange and to aid, abet and directly and indirectly 
counsel, command, induce and procure the peddling, sale, barter and 
exchange of same.”” Attorney Robert P. Brown was assigned as 


counsel for the accused by Justice (Continued on Page 123) 
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Rocky is the handcuffed youth on the left. Con- 
fiscated narcotics are on the table. At the right 
is Augustine Castillo, after whose conviction 
by jury Rocky pleaded guilty to selling heroin. 


At the dignified age of four, Rocky was the well- 
scrubbed innocent posed below. Grade-school 
teachers remember him only as “‘a pale, thin 
little boy” —never a serious behavior problem. 





MORRIS ENGEL 








By JUDGE JOHN CLARK KNOX, United States District Court, New York 


( UT of an experience of thirty-three years on the Federal bench, I have learned that 
crime, to a considerable degree, is due to lack of judgment—to sudden impulse, and 
to immaturity. Hundreds of offenders between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five have 
stood before me. Among them, those who possessed traits of real viciousness were few and 
far between. 
Many of our most honorable and successful men were guilty, as boys, of foolish acts 
which would have sent them to a “‘reform school,” had luck been seriously against them. 


‘outh is the period when considered action and sound (Continued on Page 131) 
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\WWorn here as a monotone 
costume with Mr. AIf’s ve- 
lours hat, $8.95, brown plas- 
tic alligator bag, $5.00, taffeta 


scart, beige cotton gloves. 


Luncheon and dinner blouse 
in gray satin by Herbert La- 
bandter, $14.95. Small 


Persian-lamb muff by Harold 


Rubin. black doeskin gloves. 








() \ E W () N D) K K I U L S U | T Receptive to changes, adaptable 


to many hours and seasons, this timeless oxford-brown flannel with the cut-steel buttons 


could well be your only suit. You can wear it with taffeta, velvet and furs, or with 
sweaters, walking shoes and a soft felt cloche. Try a taffeta or shantung blouse in gold, 
olive green, silver gray .. . a cashmere sweater or jersey shirt in mauve, black, brown, 
beige. Wear it with a brown velveteen vest for warmth, plus fashion. Give it a Paisley 
wool or a taffeta searf. Wear its wonderful six-gore skirt as a separate with wool tops, a 


leopard or a broadtail belt. Suit by Alvin Handmacher. $75.00. * By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journel 
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YOUR 
SIGNATUR 





Ever since you were seven and dressed up in your mother’s 


best, put on all her jewelry and spilled her perfume, you’ve 
been fascinated by the elementally feminine idea of adding \ 


me 2 Wahoos eure Mme. Pandit, Ambassador 


your own strokes of genius to your clothes. You take your from India, likes the Western fashion of ribbon-tied veils, 
favorite black cashmere sweater and line it with tie silk or doeskin gloves, a brocade envelope bag with a golden feather. 
turquoise taffeta. You pin a spray of white flowers on your 
tweed suit. You tuck a striped scarf into your neckline and 
pull it through your belt. You put on a taffeta petticoat with 


last year’s full-skirted wool dress to give it this year’s flare. 


There is an art in the putting on. Try wearing a pair of 
long pendant earrings as the only jewelry with an unadorned 
black dress, one orange velvet rose with your gray flannel. 
Tie a bow of African-pink or turquoise velvet in the neckline 
of your black jersey, a ruby silk sash around the waistline of 
your black velvet. Perhaps silver bracelets would be better 
than gold with your new oxford browns, a yellow capeskin or 
russet calfskin belt a livelier accent than black with your 
grays. Do the original instead of the conventional thing with 


jewelry. Collect old watch chains for bracelets; or tassels, fobs 





and necklace clasps for charms. Find lovely antique gold or 


silver buttons for a last year’s wool dress—just what it needs. ' : 3 
” J Mrs. Richard Aldrich (Gertrude Lawrence, of The King 
; : , ae s and I) has her cashmere sweaters lined with 
Everybody loves this personal-signature idea, and it is : 






Be kan Ae taffeta, carries the same bag night and 
one of the most engaging and least expensive facets of fashion. 
' oe ; ra day—a black velvet carryall that holds everything. 
It takes imagination plus restraint. The single touch that 
catches the eye is a good thing, but too many is too much in 
any season, especially this one. The plain truth is that it is 
better to be stark-simple than “‘all decked out,” and the simplest 
kind of costume is the best basis for the touch that identifies 
and charms. Too much detracts from the dress, submerges 


the personality and defeats the whole lovely idea. —R.M.P. 


At 
mM 
: \ Lady Browning, 


writer Daphne du Maurier, has varied tastes in her clothes—a femi- 
nine gray taffeta tea gown for dining at home, red gabardine slacks 


andashirt for working. Her gold link bracelet is worn with everything. 








The fitted, taffeta-lined black wool coat has the new flare, $85.00, by Marvin 


a red taffeta scarf tied in a bow. Velvet hat, $8.95. 


eto. 


Wear it with 


Give your ceat another change with a long 
shoestring tie of blond fur, beige gloves. 


Three to Go inywhere, total $155.00 
Skirts and tops 52.80 
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ed and black are good colors { 
count on. The fitted coat, pretty on the fy 
ure, feminine to the nth degree, has com) 
back into fashion, and is the basis of a ne 
kind of wardrobe. Take it in black, wee 


it with one bright wool dress and one blae 









crepe or faille, and you're ready for pra( 
tically everything. Your bright wool ( 
jersey) could be red, ginger, gold, royé 
blue or green—a dress that takes you 
favorite belts, gold and silver jewelry, | 
velvet hat or a beret. Your black dres# 
silk or rayon, has an intriguing new fu 
skirt and square neckline. Fill in the neck 
line with rose beige chiffon or nylon né 
for early in the day, wear it bare and flar 
your skirt with a petticoat for later. Sup 


plement your coat with a tweed and a ve 


as 


vet skirt (full or narrow), a sweater, woe 


and silk blouses. By Witneca CusHMa) 


Fashion Editor of the Journ 


STEPHEN COLHOUN 











An extra: the narrow salt-and-pepper tweed 
| skirt, $12.95; gray cashmere sweater, 


$14.95; calfskin belt; rayon cloche, $12.95. 


Right: Noon-to-midnight rayon-crepe dress 
by Mary Kay Dobson, $35, for late day 


with veil, $5.95, jade-and-rhinestone pin. 





STEPHEN COLHOUN 


Below: Afternoon additions: the gold silk 
shantung blouse, $12.95; black velvet 


skirt, $11.95, velvet pillbox, bracelets. 





It’s the year of the red dress under the black coat. This on 
is wool crepe with hook-and-eye closing, $35, by Pat Warren. 
Peaked velvet hat, $7.50, the foxtail scarf around your wrist. 


HAT WITH RED DRESS, ELIZABETH MARKS; VELVET PILLBOX, MR. ALF; 


CLOCHE, JOHN FREDERICS; VEIL, THERESE AHRENS; FOXTAIL FUR, HAROLD RUBIN; 





TWEED SKIRT, HARRY RUTENBERG; BLOUSE, SAMUEL SALSKY 
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IKE other busy. young women who divide thei 
time between a home, children and career, and avd 
each a full-time measure of success, they take stock 
each season, of their clothes closets and then e 
after what they need. They can spare little time fo, 
shopping, make quick decisions, demand much of 
the clothes they buy. . . . Follow a policy of rota: 
tion—one year the major investment will be a good 


suit; the next year, a heavy topcoat. .. . Invest most 


heavily in the clothes they wear most—a formal 


| 
evening dress, for instance, would never be some: 
| 


thing to splurge on, but a beautifully tailored silk 
blouse might very well be. They are guided, second 
after becomingness, by practicality—“‘A shoulder 


bag,” as Betty Hoffman says, “is indispensable if)” 












. . ! 
you have two small sons, one clinging to each: 





hand!”’ They have learned the economy of choosing 


Bicevelewsvelyeteen she: eu 
eeveless velveteen sheath simple clothes in basic grays, blacks, muted browns, 
without the jacket, could 


rn < 
iy D to spark with scarves and colored ribbons, vary with 
we an evening aress. ress, 


Arpunaaee! Veeker: £15 changes of belts and jewels. They know (and this is: 


real wisdom) that a good clothes economy is your, 
own figure, when it’s pared down to its best-possible 
proportions, for it not only does away with the 
need for costly, time-consuming alterations, but en: 
ables you to wear more easily the inexpensive “lite 


7 
tle dresses for a song” which come, luckily, now 





and then, within every woman’s reach. | 


4 4 
WILHELA CUSHMAN { 
MARIAN PLUMMER WILSON’S suit: gray flannel, nipped- 
in jacket, skirt softly full. By Madeline Fauth. $35.00. BETTY GRAY’S wing-collared pearl-gray taffeta dinner dress i i 


(The skirt is stiffened with a cin 


rc 


od. 





remarkable buy at $22.7 





Black-and-white-checked wool 
jersey basque dress, belted 
with patent leather, jet but- 
toned. By Ann Fogaety. $39.95. 
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; BETTY HANNAH HOFFMAN goes square-dancing in a gray Brown-and-wine wool-tweed Rhinestone-buttoned wool- 
denim skirt, by Chee Armstrong. $14.95. Blouse is blue cotton. suit. By Jean Bronstein. $69.95. and-rayon dress. $25.00. 


MARY ADELE MORRIS’ gray wool-jersey dress. $29.95. By Natalie Renke. 
Rough gray-and-yellow-plaid tweed coat is a “go over everything.” $69.95. 


“T like clothes to be warm, above all,” says Mary Adele. Long rayon-flannel 
dinner skirt $29.95, by Mary Blair. Short-sleeved velveteen cardigan. $16.95. 





tartan-plaid braid-trimmed wool suit is slightly padded 


he hips, small-waisted. By Madeline Fauth. $39.95. 
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The dressed-up part of the wardrobe: charming yellow satin 
blouse with novelty braid trim tops a velveteen skirt. Over it, 
the velveteen side of the coat, of course. Blouse, Vogue Design 


No. 7447, 12 to 20. Skirt, Vogue Design No. 7506, 22 to 30. 





MARIA MARTEL 


miiks 


What could be more compact than a reversible coat with a skirt to match each side? To the 
office goes the black-and-white tweed side, showing velvet collar and cuffs. The citron- 


yellow velveteen hat and bag are exciting accents. ““Easy-to-Make”’ Vogue Design No. 7499. 


Slim tweed skirt topped with red jersey piped in black and 
buttoned with small covered buttons. This blouse could also 
voG be worn with the velveteen skirt and either side of coat. Blouse. 


Vogue Design No. 7514, 12 to 20; skirt No.° 6949, 24 to 32. 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclos- 
ing check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; 


in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave.. Toronto, Ont. (*Conn. residents please add sales tax.) 





: 
e 
i VL a fee 
| By N¢ YR \ OLE ARY Pattern Editor of the Journal 


Three well-chosen pieces in colors that blend are the key to this w ardrobe. The suit, a 


tweed flecked with pink and blue, picks up each color in the sweater and searf. The nicely 


| fitted jacket has side pockets—the skirt, six gores. Vogue Design No. 7488, 12 to 40. 
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A lovely soft wool is dressy enough for afternoon or small 
dinners in the country. Wear pearls or jeweled pin. The 
skirt is full enough to take a taffeta petticoat. Pretty un- 


der the tweed coat. Vogue Design No. S-4251, 12 to 20. 





A casual tweed coat in turquoise-and-gray tweed worn 


over the suit skirt and a sweater. Stitching detail accents 
neckline, pocket flaps, is optional. Velveteen cloche and 


carpetbag also pretty with suit. Vogue Design No. S-4252. 


For Other Views, Sizes and Prices, turn to page 192 


LACK Thursday again. He cut himself while shaving, and 

when he came downstairs the oatmeal was boiling over on 
the stove and the kitchen was deserted except for Bill, in his 
high chair, gnawing on a graham cracker and the cat meowing 
around underfoot. Pat must be in the basement, judging from 
the volcanic sound of the washing machine, an antique, 
bought when Susie was born, which still coped with Bill’s 
diapers. Though why on this particular Thursday the washing 
took precedence over breakfast was a mystery. Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Friday he lectured to his classes in Child 
Psychology and the Psychology of the Adolescent in the com- 
paratively serene atmosphere of the university. Thursdays he 
spent at the clinic dishing out advice to the harried mothers of 
problem children—or to the problem mothers of harried chil- 
dren. And so it was always on Thursday that he ran out of 
razor blades, that breakfast was late, that the domestic scene 
became more than ordinarily chaotic. 

He turned off the oatmeal, poured himself a cup of coffee, 
and prepared to scan the headlines. But immediately the inter- 
national situation was crowded out by events much closer at 
hand. The basement door opened and Susie emerged, gold 
curls bobbing, soapsuds dribbling from her hands. “See, 
daddy, bubbles!”’ The cat came up meowing, permitted himself 
to be used for a towel. Having dried her hands on the animal’s 
black fur, which only increased the meowing, Susie added her 
protest that breakfast had not yet been served, “Kit-nen 
hongry. Susie hongry too, bery hongry.” 

“Yes, I know, we’re all hungry,” he agreed resignedly. 

But resignation was not in Susie’s nature. “Boy not 
hongry!”’ She planted herself in front of the high chair, 
pointed an accusing finger at her brother’s contented graham- 
crackery face. (Sibling rivalry again, normal, but potentially 
dangerous if mishandled.) And suddenly Bill was howling in 
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By HOPE SHELLEY MILLER 





the high chair while Susie knelt on the floor dividing the 

graham cracker with the cat. 4 
At which point, of course, Pat had to enter the kitchen. It 

was a complicated situation needing to be dealt with carefully 















and in the light of Susie’s growing jealousy of Bill. Pat chose 
to deal with it by giving Susie a swat on the seat of the pants, 
then planting her at the table, setting a bowl of oatmeal in 
front of her and commanding her to eat it and let her brother 
and the cat alone. A simple solution which solved nothing. 

Jeffrey Kirkwood, assistant professor of psychology, ad- 
viser of problem mothers, author of a soon-to-be-completed 
text on child psychology, forced himself to keep silence. And 
yet Pat was intelligent enough in other ways. 

“T had to get the washing started so we could be at the 
doctor’s by eleven.” She was beating eggs in a bowl. “You 
haven’t forgotten I'll have to have the car?” 

He had forgotten, yes. And was there no other day but 
Thursday for Pat to make a doctor’s appointment? 

“Tl have an omelet for you in a moment.” She put a 
frying pan on the stove. “Unless, of course, you’d rather 
have oatmeal?” That came under the heading of early- 
morning humor; she knew how he loathed oatmeal. 

“Never mind.” He set down his coffee cup with 
finality as she poured the eggs into the pan. “Tf 
I’m going to walk I'd better get started.” 

He arrived at the clinic early—early, hun- 
ery, and more than a little guilty with the 
knowledge that he could have waited for the ‘ 
omelet had he chosen to. In the sunny, or- i 
derly playroom Ellen Andriesen, assistant to 
Dr. Finley Jones, the director, was laying out 
toys. He watched her arranging books on a 


low round table, her (Continued on Page 117) 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOE DE MERS X 


ut he didn’t know Susie — 





His wife was smart, Jeff knew. Why 


couldn’t she manage the children 


the way the book said ? 


he 
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I I was disturbed after Captain Robert Goodwin had left, it was 
an indefinite sort of disturbance. Uncertainty had begun to lurk 
behind the background of everything | touched. You could 
start with all the world events which I was trying to put, with 
the aid of Art Hertz, into an agreeable, intelligent capsule to fit 

within the limits of fifteen spoken minutes. Nothing was secure 
in the world any longer where balances and beliefs were moving 
and settling like the foundations of a badly constructed building. 

Once I had been able to view all these matters detachedly, but 
that was before I had stakes in the future and before I had be- 
come involved with studios and contracts and people like Gilbert 
Frary. | was not even alone with my own problems—there was 
also Melville A. Goodwin. I began thinking of Melville Goodwin 
in Washington, struggling with his own uncertainties. I was re- 
minded that before long | was going down to Washington myself 
to give the broadcast. The details had all been arranged six weeks 
before. | was enmeshed in personalities and details. 

Before | was aware of the time, Art Hertz came in with the 
final script. While I was reading it and Art sat down to wait, I felt 
that he was watching me, though every time I looked up from 
the boldly typed pages he was looking carefully at his hands 
or playing with a pencil. 

“That’s fine, Art,” I said. 

“Tm glad if you like it,” Art said. 

“T always like what you do, Art,” I told him, “but no two 
minds ever think exactly alike. You mustn’t worry if I inter- 


sperse a few ideas sometimes.” 


Copyright, 1951, by John P. Marquand. 


Dottie had said, “If two people have ever been in love, they always do belong to each other a little.”’ 
I I y 





























“Oh, no,” Art said, “that’s all right. P've always liked working 
for you, Sid.” 

At certain times you noticed small details if you knew what 
was good for you. Art had used the past tense when he said he 
liked working for me, and the disturbing thing was that he 
noticed it too. 

“And I still like it, Sid,” he said. 

“Has Frary called up today?” I asked. 

Art Hertz put his pencil in his pocket and smiled. “‘Oh, yes. 
He was on the telephone about half an hour ago. He just wanted 
to hear the lead of the script. He said the sun was shining and he 
must leave for his massage in the solarium.” 

“Did you tell him I was here?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Art answered, “but when Miss Maynard said you 
were in conference, he just said give you his love. | guess he was 
in a hurry to get to the solarium. You know how he is about 
the sun.” 

“Oh, Miss Maynard was in your office when he called, was 
she?” I asked. 

“She just dropped in,” Art said. “You know Maynard; 
she’s always around everywhere.” 

“That’s right,” I said, “everywhere.” 

Art stood up. “By the way, it’s going to be in Studio 
B,” he said. “I hope you don’t mind, Sid.” 

You noticed small details if you knew what was 
good for you. It was the first time I had ever 


broadeast from Studio B. (Continued on Page 85) 
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Sticking closely to a color range of greens, beiges and reds allows plenty of variety and still gives a unified look to a room broken up by many windows. 


I 


Furnishing Firsts ina Journal “owner-built”? home 


| 
by H.T. Williams 


sy the time a young couple like Jack and Shirley Alker, of Somerville, New 
Jersey. had lavished much time, loving care and $10,000 of their savings 
on building their home (a JouRNAL owner-built “Sweat Equity” project, a 
year in the finishing), they had become pretty skillful managers with time 
and money—and they needed to be. To produce an interior that could live 
up to the exterior on the money they had left was going to take doing. 

Working the plan out with the Alkers, we chose the sofa, the rug and the , 
armchair for permanence, and budgeted accordingly. The accessories and oc- 
casional chairs and tables are of the type that can be used in other rooms 
later, when the Alkers can afford to collect the individual pieces they will 
want to live with the rest of their lives. 

Integrating windows and walls was the big problem in a room where the 
walls were mostly windows. Matching walls to full-length, unpatterned fabric 


produceda background that didn’t compete with either the out-of-doors when 


open or the color and pattern used as upholstery on the furniture inside 


when closed. Rounded shapes in the chair backs and circular dining table 
were best adapted for furniture groupings that would be seen from all sides. 


ae 


» 
Where you’re conserving precious wall space, 
let in the sky. Soften the direct sunlight with an 
inexpensive (about 30¢ per square foot) 
split-bamboo shade hung in shallow loops. In 
a narrow passage a hinged slab table for breakfasting, 
impervious to stains, cigarette burns, drops 
to create additional room when not in use. 








andsome economies, the reversible linen-and- 
piton rug (9’ x 14’, about $154); sunfast 
ashable rayon dress material used in the lavish 
i 


7" 


rtains; the coffee table (about $30)—a 27 
hopping board set on a metal frame made 
ya local ironworker. The latest thing in pin-up 
mps (see right of picture), adjustable and 


i 


punterweighted, is worth a second look. 


i 
i 


Sunday-morning breakfasts with a view (curtains 
open), snug dinners (curtains drawn) take place at this 
Scandinavian elm-and-birch table which 

extends to seat eight. Rolling serving table is 
ordinary typewriter stand with a lower shelf added. 
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HAROLD FOWLER 
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By AUDREY DE GRAFF 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM MILLER 


N the still darkness, Betsey Fremont strug- 

gled awake. Suddenly alert, she tossed 
aside the afghan that covered her and swung 
her feet to the floor. The book she had been 
reading, one of the new popular psychologies, 
dropped off the bed with a thick thud, causing 
her to blink unbelievingly at the luminous 
dial of the bedside clock. Ten minutes of 
two! She’d fallen asleep, she actually hadn’t 
heard Joanie come in. 

She tiptoed quickly to the door and down 
the hall, stopped, surprised, at the doorway of 
her daughter’s bedroom. The small dressing- 
table light still burned, the room waited, a 
dream of soft blue and rose, drifty white cur- 
tains and French-provincial furniture. But 
there was no Joanie, slim and blond, turning 
bright, brown eyes to her; there was just the 
room, waiting and empty. 

A host of small worries presented them- 
selves, and worry deepened the darkness of 
Betsey’s eyes. The dance was over at one, it 
was a short walk home from the high-school 
gym; even with a stop at the Sugar Bowl, even 
loitering a bit with Jimmy Sardon, Joanie 
should have been home by now. These crushes, 
she thought, these desperate, intense, high-school 
crushes! She hadn’t forgotten, of course—even 
at fifty-five she could remember—what they 
were like, exciting and wonderful, and usually 


my own broken heart?”’ 



































mercifully brief. She just wasn’t sure of this 
Jimmy, and Joanie loved him so much. 

Betsey looked about the room, turned down 
the bed and laid a pink nightie and matching 
peignoir across the foot of it. Joanie looked 
darling in the peignoir. She looked darling in 
anything, her mother thought fondly. She 
frowned down at the old red loafers that 
showed beneath the ruffled bedspread. Joanie 
was always just slipping into them, they spoiled 
the whole effect. Betsey confiscated them, 
smiled upon the familiar scuffed toes of them, 
and put the pink rosebud slippers in their 
place. There, that was right, that was the pic- 
ture, just perfect for a very pretty girl going 
on sixteen. 

She caught a vision of herself as she passed 
the mirror, surprised, as always, by the sil- 
vered strand that ran in one thick wave 
through her dark hair. It was so hard to believe 
the years. But she didn’t mind. Because I 
haven’t forgotten, she thought, what it’s like 
to be young, to be growing up, and have every- 
thing be right and wonderful. I had it that way 
myself, the fun, and the pretty clothes, and the 
gaiety. So I know. . . . I also know, she re- 
minded herself, that it’s late. 

The night was warm for mid-March, not 
spring, but still not winter. Perhaps those 


youngsters were (Continued on Page 200) 


‘*Would it be too much to ask to let me have 
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x KARS ago there was a vogue for songs, so-called “‘popular” ones, 
about food and eating. These old songs were primarily minstrel-show 
material, and, in those preradio days, they lasted: too short a time 

for memory to get in its work. You sang them, whistled them a few times, 
and a few got on what are now known as “platters.” And then they 

faded away. Suddenly, as | was thinking how good simple food can be 

if you do your best with it, oné of these old songs came into my 

mind. | recall some of the words and all of the tune, but the title is lost 
to me forever, I guess. It went like this: ““Dinner’s ready in the 

dining room, Everybody gather round, Dinner’s ready in the dining room, 
Can't you hear the dinner bell sound? We've got ‘possum pie 

and applesass, And the way it’s going it sure won’t last. 

Dinner’s ready in the dining room. Everybody gather round.” 

Tt was first-rate, all right. Now down South, which was the 
background of this song, the famous old mammies set a standard of 
cooking that was hard to beat. Their meat pies and meat stews were thought 
well of. Many were celebrated dishes, a specialty of some of the great 
plantation kitchens. The ‘possum Ul pass by. | never saw one or ate one. 
in a pie or out, and I’m positive [| never shall. The important thing 
to me is that if the folks of those days didn’t have or couldn’t get 
expensive foods, they made the most of what they had. And they sang 


about it. They weren't sad or mad or discouraged. (Continued on Page 246) 
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\vocado \ppetizer 
Swiss Steak 
Parsley Potatoes srussels Sprouts 
Spiced \pricots 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Orange-and-Raisin Bread Pudding 
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(Planned for 6) 
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ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT, EXTERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER 
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Notice how parsonage reversed floor plan of basic 
version below to fit the site. Together with full- 
attic version opposite, shows how color tones can 


vary appearance of practically identical design. E —_ — ae 


ANTHONY CABRAL BOSTON TRAVELER 
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2 KITCHEN \ 
| BEDROOM . UTILITY 9'x12! | 

10x12" a * 75! 
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Real entry, commodious kitchen, completely isolated sleeping 


section, trafficless living room are features rare indeed! 














Any congregation has big advantage 
overany married-couple owner-build- 


ers—in manpower, variety of skills. 


The minister nails upinsulation—one 
of the pleasanter jobs, for which 


many wives and husbands compete. 


One of the church members was a 
steam fitter. Only masonry, plumb- 


ing, plastering had to be hired. 
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riple threat to high prices 


This time two couples and a congregation HE ready-built price of a much-needed parsonage was twice what Second Church could afford. 


find that Journal Sweat Equity can cut prices in half. Both Sweat Equity’s method and design were naturals for the congregation. And the congrega- 

Multiply the money value of owner effort tion was a natural for Sweat Equity. For among its 120 adult members were a carpenter, a steamfitter, 
by expert designing, simple methods. an electrician, a paper hanger, several painters, many amateur assistants. Eyen so, much help had to 
yeXP 8 | ) 

Show how to shop for materials, equipment. be hired, most materials purchased. The final cost should be an inspiration: $8875! . . . But what 

Tell how to hire skilled assistants. Lindy and Gertrude, a couple in another town, did, both with busy full-time jobs, should be an inspira- 


Make spare-time work really count. tion too. They worked week ends on their five-bedroom, two-bath version below. Owner-contracted 
it the Sweat Equity way. Nearby ready-built houses like theirs were priced up to $32,000. Theirs cost 


By RICHARD PRATT $18,850, acre and all... . Frank and Kay had more spare time to give their smaller barn-red version, 


Architectural Editor of the Journal opposite page below. Their final cost, $10,450. .. . Try matching any of the three! You can, if you try. 





To basic design can be added two attic bedrooms and bath; basement 
(study the stairs) ; breezeway, a one- or two-car garage. An attrac- 
tive, straightforward contemporary cottage, deep-rooted, American. 
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A veneral booklet, No. 2639, A PRIMER FOR THE OWNER-BUILDER, can be ordered from the Reference Library, 
Lapres’ Home Journat, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna., for $1. Use coupon on Page 30. To the 
Easi-Bild Pattern Company, 462 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, New York, send 50c for Shopping Guide, No. 514, 
to estimate cost of materials; or $5 for both Shopping Guide and Build It Yourself House Pattern, No. 514, 
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I It has no doubt already come your way. I am 
speaking of —of all things—a moving picture. And if 
this word “moving” can be applied to anything 
under the sun, this picture has it. It is a “movie” 
built with taste, skill, beauty and power around 
Theodore Dreiser’s story, An American Tragedy. The 
most incredibly beautiful girl is the heroine of this 
plece—a young lady named Elizabeth Taylor. I saw 
the preview. I shall see it again in circulation. 


‘ 


2 I understand that this is cheese month. Also ap- 
ple month. Now go on wid ye, every month is cheese- 
and-apple month; and here’s something curious, they 
go together like a stocking and a run. What’s a run 
without a stocking ? I should know. Never ask me how. 


:B Some people lift an eyebrow at 
garlic. Personally I don’t care for 
it on ice cream. But garlic is quite 
an item when it comes to roast 
lamb, for instance. If you don’t 
want it smack on your lamb, try 
rubbing the bottom of the roaster 
with a cut clove and then sprin- 
kling with salt. That way you get 
just enough. 


f A good noodle casserole isn’t to 
be passed up. Také this one, for 
example: Cook 1 package noodles 
until they are tender. Drain them 
and mix with 1 teaspoon caraway 
seéds. Place in a casserole, alter- 
nating layers with 1 can con- 
densed tomato soup and 14 pound 
grated American cheese. Bake in 
a moderate oven until light brown. 
This is wonderful with ham. 


«> Fingers of fruitcake rolled in 
powdered sugar are seen on some 
of the smartest tea tables. 


@ It’s a poor bun that can’t dou- 
ble at least once when it’s called 
on. Here’s one that doubles as a 
quick patty shell. Split the buns 
in two lengthwise. Scoop out the 
center, butter the inside and toast 
in the oven till brown and crisp. 
Fill with creamed chicken, etc. 


7@ West Coast Broil: Cut canned pork luncheon meat 
into 14” thick slices. Spread each slice with a thin 
coating of horse-radish, then generously with pre- 
pared mustard. Sprinkle with brown sugar, dot with 
butter or margarine, and broil about 10 minutes to 


heat and glaze nicely. 


% If you like your stewed tomatoes spicy, add 8 
whole cloves, 14 teaspoon ground cinnamon, 2 tea- 
spoons sugar, !4 teaspoon salt and 1 tablespoon 
butter or margarine to 1 No. 2 can tomatoes. Simmer 
slowly over low heat about 10 minutes, until heated 
through. Remove cloves and serve hot. 


$) Opinions differ—some say that baked apples are 
better warm than hot or cold, and that cooked prunes 
are top-flight only when they’re as cold as the North 
Pole. With meats, I like them hot. 


1@ Hot consommé looks as lonesome as anything on 
earth, and tomato soup, no matter if it 7s red, ought 
to have a little better chance in the world. So if your 
appetite isn’t what it ought to be, serve a slice 
of toasted French or Italian bread sprinkled with 
Parmesan cheese on top of either of these soups. 
Takes away that forlorn look. 


il Two good ideas for meat loaf: Spread it with a thin 
layer of prepared mustard before baking; that’s one. 
Baste every 15 minutes or so with beef bouillon while 
baking (the other). Don’t try both on the same loaf. 


§2 To make a simple New England nutmeg sauce 
excellent for many simple puddings, sift together 1 
cup sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, a few grains salt. Add 2 
cups boiling water. Stir. Add 1 tablespoon butter. 
Cook 5 minutes. Add 1 teaspoon nutmeg. 


1:8 When you toss up a tuna salad with mayonnaise, 
of course, don’t have it a/l tuna. Some chopped cu- 
cumber, grated onion and a few spots of lemon juice 
add a lot. 


14 For rolled sandwiches, use a fresh loaf with the 
crusts removed. Cut thin, spread slices with butter, 
then with jam, or cheese softened to spread. Roll up 
and keep in wax paper in the refrigerator until you’re 
ready. Then cut them in two or leave them whole. 





RIVIERE AU COUCHER DU SOLELL, by Camille Bombois 


I Savory croutons do things to clear soups. Heat 
some butter or margarine in a frying pan, add a little 
salt, onion salt, celery salt and 14 teaspoon savory. 


1G Part 2: Toss 2 cups toasted bread cubes in the 
seasoned-butter mixture until they’re light brown 
and crisp. Drain and serve afloat on the soup. And 
remember that these savory bites are wonderful in a 
green salad. Put them in the /ast thing. 


IZ Maybe this rice dish came from the Argentine. 
Maybe it didn’t. Anyway, it’s a good one. Combine 2 
cups cooked rice, 14 cup melted butter or margarine, 
3 tablespoons chopped green pepper, 1 small onion, 
chopped, 14 cup stewed raisins, 2 tablespoons catchup, 
dash of cayenne or Tabasco, and 1 teaspoon salt. 
Place in a casserole, top with grated cheese and bake 
15 minutes at 400° F. 


138 Good spread for rye or pumpernickel or brown 
bread on the appetizer tray. Mix “‘blue”’ cheese, cot- 
tage cheese, crisp bacon bits and sliced stuffed olives. 


fi One more idea for the same kind of occasion. 
Mix together 34 cup cream cheese, 3 sections Cam- 
embert cheese and !4 bar butter. Use plenty of elbow 
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grease on this. It pays off. Add salt to taste, and half 
a bud of garlic, crushed to a fare-you-well. Make into 
little balls and roll in chopped curried peanuts. 


2 Here’s a sauce for ice cream (or leftover spice- 
cake) that raisins might have dreamed up on the 
stem, all by themselves. Add 1% cup raisins to the 
sirup of 1 can pineapple, or plums or apricots. Chill it 
well. The raisins will become as one in flavor with the 
other fruit. 


21 Quick sauce for ice cream: Heat 14 cup honey un- 
tilit bubbles. Stir in 14 cup chopped toasted almonds. 


22 If you yearn for the best from a chicken, 
give it the lemon treatment. Just rub the skin all 
over witha cut lemon, then season 
with salt and pepper and'go ahead 
and roast or broil or fry. 


2:3 Elegant for breakfast, lunch 
or supper. Spread paié de foie on 
rounds of hot buttered toast, place 
a well-poached egg on each. Dot 
with butter, season with salt and 
pepper and sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. 


24 A full-sized baked Alaska is 
quite a production. But you can 
achieve this miniature version with 
ease: Fill small baked tart shells 
with ice cream, set in freezing com- 
partment until firmagain. Coverall 
over with meringue and bake until 
the meringue is delicately brown. 


2 There’s a little supper dessert 
that wins the heart. Made from 
peach halves sautéed in butter 
or margarine and brown sugar, 
then add some peach sirup to the 
frying pan and, when hot, pour 
over the peaches. Serve on French 
toast or waffles. 


26 “Home is the hunter, home 
from the hill” where partridge 
and grouse and quail linger still. 
The patient cook who cooks 
these wild birds finds that, besides 
bread sauce, a sauce of 14 cup 
currant jelly, melted, and 1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce saves time and trouble. Stir well. Serve hot. 


27 After mixing minced onion and seasonings with 
meat for your hamburgers, let stand in refrigerator 
14 hour or so—improves flavor. 


2% Dip thin apple rings in a light batter (you can 
make it from a pancake mix if you’re in a hurry) and 
fry in deep fat to a golden brown. Sprinkle with 
sugar and cinnamon and serve with crisp bacon. 


2% Cabbage and curry—two worthies in the same 
dish. Add 2 teaspoons curry powder, 1 teaspoon 
prepared mustard and 14 cup grated cheese to 1 cup 
well-seasoned cream sauce. Pour over chopped boiled 
cabbage and bake till brown. 


280 For a seasonable and reasonable company dish: 
Cut avocados in half, remove pit, fill with hot creamed 
crab, oysters or lobster. Set in a pan of hot water and 
bake, covered, at 375° F. for 15 or 20 minutes. 


28. Going over some books of another era—not far- 
ther back than 1928—I picked from my shelves a 
thin little volume of verse called Spring Plowing, by a 
young poet, Charles Malans. It has a distinction few 
poets called ‘‘minor”’ can boast. It contains a perfect 
lyric—The Singer in the Sun. Where is he now, this 
poet called minor? Why do we not hear again his sil- 
ver trumpet across the foothills of Olympus? Sing 
again in the Sun, and tell us what was the harvest like. 





















ANNE MARSHALL 


Director Home Economics 
Campbell Soup Company 
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BY Jeune. Marshall 


H, what magic is in that can of tomato 
soup! Is there a woman now alive and 
cooking who could keep house half so’easily 


and thriftily without this wonderful soup? 





lor it serves her in 3 ways—as a soup, as a 
smooth pour-on sauce and as an everyday 


cooking ingredient. 


Tomato soup is made from luscious, field-ripened tomatoes fresh 


from summer vines, and puréed with creamery butter. It lends 


color and zest to any meal—to almost any dish. 


Use tomato soup a dozen ways! Pour it over meat, fish, spaghetti 


and vegetables—use it as an ingredient in any cooking that calls 


for the best tomato sauce. First you take tomato soup! 
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The Duchess of Sutherland... 

Mrs. Ellen Tuck Astor... La Comtesse de la Falaise 
... Share a sure and lovely look of 

exquisite distinction that singles them out 
wherever they may be. Yet—each is 

magnetically individual ... revealing 

in her charmang face that special woman 


that is her Inner Self 





Britoius Duckett of Swtholaud 
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Her expressive face mirrors the inner grace and dignity 
of this lovely Duchess—shares with you, too, her warm friendliness. Her complex- 
ion has the fresh delicacy of England’s own May blossoms. “I always use Pond’s 
Cold Cream,” the Duchess says. “I don’t know a better cleansing cream in the 


world for keeping skin smooth and soft.” 


the fascinating quality of her Inner Self . 
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A lovely composure looks out at you from Mrs. Astor’s 


charming face. It is a face that beautifully expresses 


. a face that never fails to excite interest because it is so delightful to see. , 


Mrs. Astor’s complexion has that flawless, smooth look every woman wants for herself. Her beauty care is simple to copy. 


She uses Pond’s Cold Cream. “To my mind there is just no better face cream.” 


Mrs. 


Astor says. 
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fo,” I said, “I don’t mind. I’d just as 
; not have a crowd watching me.’ 

should have gone over the script again, 
sstead I began thinking about my con- 
t and I remembered how hurt Gilbert 
» been when I had shown it, before sign- 
to a law firm I had selected myself. The 
was Frankel and Jacobs, well-known for 
ary and theatrical work, and as a matter 
act Dottie Peale had introduced me to 
n. The contract was a long document 
ch I had never read carefully, seeing that 
td paid the Frankel firm to read it, but 
id remember a clause called a Mutual 
satisfaction Clause, permitting a termina- 
of the contract by either party. The 
- about either party had been inserted by 
‘Frankel. I wanted very much to read it 
then. I even thought of asking Miss 
yn ard for a copy until I thought that 
might arouse needless suspicions. In- 
id I asked her to get me Mrs. Henry 
E 1 pagain on the telephone. 

Darling,” Dottie said, “I thought you 
ecalling me. Isanything the matter?” 
to show that she knew too much 
my voice and behavior. 

was just wondering whether young 
had gone,” I said. 

just left a minute or two ago,” Dottie 
e was so sweet. Don’t you think he’s 


| 
3 
Dp 


, 


hat’s right,” I said, ‘‘he’s sweet.” — 

y don’t you stop in for a minute on 
way home?” she said. “‘I could give 
‘bite of supper, dar- 


t anything to do un- 


ert the butler greeted : 
ike an old family Spey are. 
ould take me up in 
t or whether I cared to go by myself. 
im that I would try to run the thing 
When the doors opened automatically, 
d see Dottie, through the open door 
r study, sitting on the sofa with her 
urled under her in that manner she 
lever outgrown. 
wriggled off the sofa when she saw me, 
she would have years before. There 
ays something young about the way 
got herself off a sofa. She was dressed 
eenish afternoon frock which I could 
she had hurried into directly after I 
told her about Robert Goodwin. She 
“hands out to me, but before I could 
nem she threw her arms around me and 
sed me. It was utterly unexpected, but I 
Id not say I minded it. 

Well, well,” I said, ‘‘say I’m weary, say 
but Jennie kissed me.” 
ling,” she said, ‘“‘your feathers are 
led. You look upset.” 


> was no use concealing my feelings, 
I stood with my arm around her, I 
admit I felt almost happy, because 
aly realized she and I were friends in 
all our quarrels and competitions. 
ll," I said, ‘“‘perhaps I am.” 

Albert bring up chicken sand- 
id milk,”’ she said. *‘Do you still 
eken sandwiches?” 

kind of her to remember that I 
hicken sandwiches, but then if she 
she could remember everything. 

ng,” she said, “‘I’m glad you called 
” She was back on the sofa again with 
curled under her. “‘It’s awfully nice 
Ww you still belong to me a little.’ 

“I don’t mind it either right now,” I said. 
mew this was one of her moods, but per- 
ps it was valid. 

Dottie said, “If two people have ever 
n in love they always do belong to each 

little, whether they approve of it or 
t isn’t anything to be ashamed of. I 
1 teven mean that we were very much in 
re, because we always knew too much 
b out each other, and now you’d better pull 
P your socks and tell me what’s the matter.” 
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(Continued from Page 70) 


I did not love her any longer and she did 
not love me, but at the same time I could 
tell her some things about myself which I 
could not have told Helen because they 
would have disturbed her and they would 
not bother Dottie Peale. 

“Well,” I began, “this afternoon at the 
office ” And there I was, telling Dottie 
Peale about Alan Featherbee and Gilbert 
Frary and Art Hertz. 

“T know,” Dottie said. ‘““Haven’t you 
known that Gilbert was out to knife you? 
I’ve known it for the last six weeks.” 

“How did you know?” I asked. 

“Because I’m not a chump like you,” 
Dottie said. ‘‘There’s plenty you can do 
about Frary. You’re as important as Frary. 
What are you thinking of doing?” 

“Frankly, I’m thinking of collecting my 
year’s salary and getting out for good,” I 
said. 

“And then what’ll you do?” she asked. 





Tt was a pleasure to have her ask me in- 
stead of asking myself. ‘‘I don’t know,” I 
answered. “‘Maybe I might do some writ- 
ing.” 

“What sort of writing?’’ Dottie said. 
“Dog stories?” 

“T’ve a poodle named Farouche,”’ IJ said. 
“T might do poodle stories.” 

She saw that I was laughing at her. ‘It’s 
just the way it was on the paper,” she said. 
“All right, I’7ll go around myself and see 
someone tomorrow. You can forget about it 

now and let me run this.”’ 


up in the study. | Ds “Well, that’s fine,” I 


said. “You sound exactly 


> In great actions men show like Mrs. Melville A. 


themselves as they ought 
to be; in small actions, as 


Goodwin.” 
I had never considered 


—CHAMFORT. 
the consequences when I 


and asked whether QE §=§=6mentioned Mrs. Goodwin 


until I saw Dottie’s face 
redden and there was a moment’s silence. 

‘“Now just why did you bring her up?” 
she asked. 

“Now, Dot,’ I said, “‘I didn’t mean to, 
but how did you like the soldier boy?” 

Dottie sighed impatiently. “‘One of your 
worst troubles,” Dottie said, “is that you 
never face up to anything. First you come 
here and tell me all your difficulties and then 
when I’m considering them, you ask about 
something else. What’s the matter? Don’t 
you want to have me help you?” 

“Now, Dot,” I said, ‘‘talking this over 
has been a help, but I don’t want you to go 
and see someone.” 

““Sid,”’ she said, ‘“‘please. Just the other 
night I was talking to Norman Jones. You 
know Norman Jones in White Wall Rubber, 
don’t you? Well, he was saying that they 
want to sponsor a news hour. I’m going to 
see him whether you want me to or not. You 
never know what you want.” 

“Dot,’”’ I asked her, ‘does anyone know 
what he wants?”’ 

“That’s a silly question,” Dottie said. “‘I 
know, I’ve always known and I don’t 
flounder around like you.” 

“You've never got it, have you?” I said. 

There is always something embarrassing 
about a naked truth. She scowled at me and 
then I saw her move her head sharply and I 
heard the automatic elevator. 

“What time is it?” Dottie said, and then 
looked at the clock on the mantelpiece. It 
was exactly half past eight. “Darling,” she 
whispered, ‘“‘don’t go. Don’t go just yet.” 

We had both turned to the door that 
opened onto the hallway, a and there was 
Melville Goodwin. There was one of those 
uncertain silences before any of us spoke. 

“Why, Mel,” I heard Dottie say, “you're 
early.” 

“That’s right,” he said, “a half an hour 
early. I hope I’m not interrupting a con- 
ference. Hello, Sid.” 

I think he was surprised, because he must 
have expected Dottie to be alone, but at the 
same time he was glad to see me. 

“Hello, Mel,” I said. “I just dropped in 
for a minute and I’m leaving now.’ 





Those questions on a mother’s mind... 


DO Ile Le eee LEY NG 
4 be told about menstruation 7 


Should I be the one to Lb her 7 


If your daughter is 12, or younger . . . you will find guidance and 
reassurance in ‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter,” a new booklet prepared 


by the makers of Modess. 


This confidence-inspiring Booklet which will be sent you free, tells 
how, when and what to tell a preadolescent . 
approach the shy girl, the disinterested girl, the girl who has learned 


“false facts.” 


Mothers who have already received this booklet say, “I wish my mother 
had had help like this when I was growing up.” 


How cam L make my (3-Yean ofl caugh{ers 


Gow Cned” Laaier 7? 


Ahoukd G gure Hen Aefirede C health rues 


Ls fottelr ? 


Can 0 be dure of my facts 7 


If your daughter is 13, or older . . 
Modess Special Teen-Age Package. It contains . . 


1. A copy of “Growing Up and Liking It,” 


menstruation in “ 


3. Twenty-four soft, safe Modess Napkins in all 3 sizes, so your daughter 
can discover which size best suits her needs. 





Anne Shelby, Educational Dept. 
| Personal Products Corporation 
| Box 5132-10, Milltown, New Jersey 
Look, | Please send me the following: 
@ | C Free Book, “ 

0 Special Teen-Age Package (enclose $1.50) 

Send Coupon, Plus | ‘Name 

$1.50 for Special | Address 
Teen-Age Package. | City 
& s | 
We pay postage | Daughter's Age 


. . gives hints on how to 


. give her the attractive, new 


a friendly booklet explaining 
a girl’s own language.” 2. A Modess Sanitary Belt. 


How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


© P. P. C—1951 
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“What’s the idea of your leaving?” Mel 
Goodwin asked. ‘‘Dettie and I were going 
to see the town. How about taking him 
along, Dot?” 

“Sid just came around for some advice, 
Mel,” Dottie said. ‘Career trouble.” 

Mel Goodwin smiled “and walked across 
the room and patted me on the shoulder. 
“Career trouble?’”’ he repeated. ‘‘That 
sounds like Washington. Well, Sid can tell 
me about it while you go in and put on what 
you call an evening frock.” 

Dottie shook her head. ‘‘Mel,” she said, 
“would you mind very much if we all stayed 
here?”’ 

Mel Goodwin looked at her quickly. 
“Why,” he said, “‘what’s the matter, Dot?”’ 

“Oh,” Dottie said, “nothing, Mel, except 
perhaps I’ve been thoughtless. Darling, I 
never dreamed that people would begin to 
talk.” 

Mel Goodwin clasped his hands behind 
him and glanced at me and back at Dottie. 
“Well,” he said, ‘‘so that’s why Sid’s here.” 

“No, no,” Dottie said, “‘it isn’t Sid, but I 
imagine Sid agrees with me. I’ve been aw- 
fully thoughtless, Mel.”’ 

“Now let’s get this straight,’’ Mel Good- 
win said. “‘ You didn’t feel this way when I 
called you up at noon. Someone’s been talk- 
ing to you. Who was it, Dot?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, Mel,” Dottie 
answered. 

“Come on,” he said, “‘who was it?” 

It was interesting, for once, being an in- 
nocent bystander, especially when one re- 
membered that Dottie had always been 
looking for a man. I was sure that she did 
not want to tell and I was 
just as sure that she was 
going to. 


“It’s about time for me ' The devil always paints he had, 
himself black, but we al- 


ways see him rose-colored. 
—FINNISH PROVERB. 


to be going home,”’ I said. 

“No,” Mel Goodwin 
said. “I want you to stick 
around, boy. Who’s been 
so interested in me, Dot?”’ 

“Mel,” Dottie said, “promise me you 
won’t be mad at him.” 

“That depends on who it is,” Mel Good- 
win said. 

“All right,’’ Dottie said, “ 
own way. It was Robert.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned!”’ the General said. 
“So it was Bob, was it? Did you see him, 
Sid?” 

“TI saw him at the office,” I answered. 
“He’s worried about you, Mel.” 

The guileless eyes of Mel Goodwin held 
me for a second. ‘Do you think he’s got a 
right to be?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, 
think so.” 

“What did you think of Bob?” he asked. 

“T liked him,” I said. 


have it your 


“he made me 


Mex coopwin smiled and the watchfulness 
left his eyes. ““That boy is going to get 
along,” he said, “‘if he just learns not to stick 
his neck out. It’s nice, his being worried 
about the old man. You know, I kind of like 
it. What did he say?”’ He was asking me, 
not Dottie. 

“He thinks you have a future, sir,’’ I said, 
“Sf you don’t stick your neck out.” 

“You know, that’s sort of pleasant,” Mel 
Goodwin said, “to know that the kid thinks 
that. Did you and Bob get along all night, 
Dot?” 

Dottie smiled her warmest smile. “‘He 
loved talking about you, Mel,” she said. 
“He was so sweet about you.” 

‘Well, well,’ the General said, “maybe I 


‘| should have taken this all up with Bob my- 


self, but there never seemed to be any op- 
portunity around the house in Alexandria. 
Maybe Bob’s right about being around 
publicly. Well, let’s all stay here and have a 
happy evening. I’m pretty proud of Bob. 
This is certainly a welcome change from 
Washington. That crowd in the Pentagon! 
It’s full of people with battle records now, 
but a lot of the boys look confused.” 

I forgot that it was time I was starting 
home. I was in an atmosphere of revealing 
suspense as I watched Mel Goodwin and 
Dottie Peale. No matter what a man and 
woman might try to conceal, no matter what 
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' 
studied indifference they might display 
ward each other, anyone could asce 
much of what lay between them. I had ne 
realized until then how far things had g 
and how irrevocable things were bebe 
Mel and Dottie Peale. { 
It was fascinating, for instance, to obser 
when he sat down on the sofa that he unbr 
toned two buttons of his blouse. When y 
thought of the buttons of West Point an d 
his subconscious preoccupation with appe; 
ance, nothing could have been more reve: 
ing than that unconsidered action. It told 
clearly as words where Dottie and W 
Goodwin stood. j 
“This is a fine idea,” he said, “sittif 
around in a home this evening.” 


Tuts was the second time, Mel Goody 
was saying, that he had come home from 
war. He had been very junior on the oth 
occasion and this was easy to handle, but 
was no joke coming home as a general, wi 
a lot of missiles being thrown at you, i 
cluding custard pies and bricks. It see 
down in Washington, even in branches 
the Department, that everyone was forge 
ting there had been a war and Washingt 
was sick to death of officers and their re 
ords. The truth was, combat officers we 
selling for.about a dime a dozen, and yé 
could not see the desks for battle ribbor 

On his first day in Washington he h 
dropped in to see ‘‘Snip’’ Lewis just for 
friendly chat and some informal orientatio 
on the off chance that Snip might not be td 
busy. Maybe he should have telephone 
Snip had been in a key position since f 
war, and as far as M 
Goodwin was conce 
he deserved everythi 
including tl 
Legion of Merit and # 
D.S.O. and his comp 
mentary French and 
ish decorations. He ha 
nothing at all again 
anyone like Snip, who had been three yea 
behind him at the Point. Snip was an 0 
Grimshaw man, and they had worked t 
gether in Washington before ‘‘Torch.” | 
was not Snip’s fault that he had stayed o1 
Washington; somebody had to stay, al 
Snip had been a fine exec for Grim 
Nevertheless, he was surprised when I 
dropped into that Pentagon office. The iin 
that struck him right in the eye was Snip 
exec in the outer office. It was old ‘‘ Froggy 
Jukes, sitting there pushing all the button 

He wanted to make it clear that he h 
nothing against Froggy. It wasn’t any man 
fault if he suffered from emotional instabilit 
and did not make the grade in a front are: 
because this might happen to the very bes’ 
Nevertheless, when Froggy Jukes was 1) 
“Bullpup” in North Africa, he had droppe 
the ball at a crucial moment, and old Hei 
had not taken him over to Italy, after the 
little mix-up. Yet here he was, a brigadie 
in the Pentagon with three secretaries an 
secret filing cabinets and four telephones. HB. 
had nothing whatsoever against Froggy 4 
he had not been mixed up with Froggy 
problems, but they had both been in “Bul! 
pup,’ * and he knew the score. } 

“Well, well,’ Froggy said, ‘I’ve bee 
wondering when you’d come here.” 

“Well,” Mel Goodwin said, ‘‘it’s nice t 
see you, Froggy. How have things bee 
going ?”’ 

You could see that things had been goin 
pretty well. Froggy had his North Africa’ 
ribbon, the Legion of Merit and the D.S. T 
and a Caribbean ribbon. 

“I’m just the boss’s erfand boy,” Frogg 
said, “but I’m busy as a bird dog, what wil 
all this unification. Let’s see, you were i] 

‘Bullpup,’ weren’t you, Mel?” 

Froggy knew damned well that he was i | 
“‘Bullpup,” if he had not lost his wits. | 

“‘Heinzy never understood me out there, 
Froggy said. 

All you could do was to be nice about i 
and say that a lot of others hadn’t hit it 0 
with Heinzy either, but you could see thé 
Froggy still had it in for the “Bulle 
crowd on general principles. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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This beautiful Metropolitan Opera Star 
looks as young as her daughter! 


Both these lovely ladies are Jarmila Novotna! 

Yet, though it’s hard to believe, one of them is 
Jarmila the Younger — and the beautiful woman by her 
side is her mother! 

Madame Novotna has long been a star of the famous 
Metropolitan Opera. Her thrilling voice is matched only 
by her exquisite beauty. 

What marvelous secret does Jarmila Novotna know? 
To be one of the world’s great beauties . . . with a daugh- 
ter of 19? 

Madame Novotna says: “If I have a secret, it’s a 
well-known one. Complexion is the mirror of age. And 


there’s only one regular care I give my skin— Woodbury 
Facial Soap.” 

There’s a vital difference in Woodbury care. It’s 
more than a cleanser, for skin scientists add an emol- 
lient beauty-cream ingredient to every cake. 

This rich beauty oil is the very same skin-softener 
found in the most expensive face creams. 

While some soaps may dry delicate skin, Woodbury 
cmooths. The beauty-cream ingredient is intended to 
help replace the natural oils you wash away. 

The living proof of Woodbury’s complexion magic 


is Jarmila Novotna (the woman on the right). And 


proof, too, is her daughter — another radiant Woodbury 
Deb! 
Try Woodbury Facial Soap yourself... and soon. 








u oodbury Facial Soap ... with the Beauty-Cream Ingredient 


for the skin you love to touch 


Sancti one Cakiig Kecppes 
of the Contuly Use 


Millions change from solid shortening | 
Wesson Oil—for STIR-N-ROLL pie crus 
hiscuits—and Chiffon Cakes 
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You see it in magazines and newspapers. 
Hear about it on TV or radio! Exciting new 
recipes are being originated with Wesson 
Oil. You'll find that liquid shortening is 
easier, surer to use. And Wesson’s delicacy 
naturally makes good foods taste better. 
Wonderfully flaky pie crust and meltin’ 
tender biscuits are made the sensational 
STIR-N-ROLL way. No more cutting in solid 
shortening—just stir in Wesson Oil! 


WESSO 










Glamorous Chiffon Cake can’t be 
with solid shortening...but light Wesiih 
is perfect for that extra-light texture . ‘ 

Wesson is modern. Pours to megy 
pours to mix...blends by simple st 
Ends all that fuss of “melting short) 
for waffles, muffins, brownies, fruitc 
ends “melting fat” for frying! 

And, don’t forget—Wesson is Ami@ 
favorite salad oil, too! 








b7ke. the modern way with 


WESSON Ol 











STIR-N-ROLL 


POCKETBOOK BISCUITS 
A liquid shortening recipe by Betty 
Crocker of General Mills. Stir up tender 
biscuits every time with Wesson Oil. 


PREHEAT oven to 475°. Sift together... 
2 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 
*3 tsp. double-action baking powder 
*1 tsp. salt } 
Pour into measuring cup (but don’t stir!)... 
V3 cup WESSON OIL 
24 cup milk 






STIR-N-ROLL APPLE RAISIN PIE 
A liquid shortening recipe by Betty Crocker. 
Flaky pastry at first try—you stir in Wesson Oil. 


Then pour all at once into the flour. 





PREHEAT oven to 425°. 
Make STIR-N-ROLL pastry for 9-in. two-crust pie 
(recipe below). 
Cook (covered) until tender (about 5 min- 
utes) 113 cups seedless raisins 
in... 1% cups boiling water 
Stir in a mixture of 
113 thsp. GOLD MEDAL Flour 
23 cup sugar 
Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, un- 
til mixture thickens and boils. Boil 1 min- 
ute. Remove from heat. 
Stir in 143 cups sliced apples 
12 cup finely chopped walnuts or pecans 
2 tsp. grated lemon rind (about 1 lemon) 
3 thsp. lemon juice (about 1 lemon) 


Pour hot filling into pastry-lined pie pan. 
STIR-N-ROLL pastry for 9-in. two-crust pie 


1. Mix together 
2 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 
*112 tsp. salt 
Pour into a measuring cup (but don’t stir!) 
¥2 cup WESSON OIL 
7 and .. . % cup cold whole milk 
f 


Then pour all at once into flour. 


2. Stir lightly until mixed. Round up dough 
..divide in halves. Flatten each half slightly. 


3. Place one half between 2 sheets of waxed 
paper (12-in. square). Roll out gently until 
circle reaches edges of paper. (Waxed paper 
will not slip while rolling pastry if table top 
under paper is slightly damp.) 

Peel off top paper. If dough cracks or 
breaks, mend without moistening by press- 
ing edges together...or by pressing a scrap 
of pastry lightly over tear. 


4. Lift paper and pastry by top corners; they 
will cling together. Place (paper side up) in 
9-in. pie pan. Carefully peel off paper. Gen- 
tly fit pastry into pan. Trim to rim. 


TOP CRUST: Roll as above and place over 
filling. Trim to rim. Seal by pressing gently 
with fork or by fluting edge. Snip 3 or 4 
small slits near center. Bake about 40 min- 
utes (until golden brown and juice begins 
to bubble through slits in crust) in hot oven 
(425°). Serve warm. 


*With GOLD MEDAL Sag tinine Flour, omit salt. 
Bake at 375° about 50 minuteya 






















es 









us 7 
WANT LOTS MORE RECIPES using Wesson Oil for bak- 
ing and frying? Send for these 4 free folders: (1) Stir-N- 
Roll Pastry, (2) Stir-N-Roll Biscuits, (3) Chiffon Cakes and 
Hot Breads, (4) Wesson for Frying. Send name and address 
to Wesson Oil, 210 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 









between waxed paper. 


1. POCKETBOOK BISCUITS: Cut dough into 
3-in. rounds with unfloured biscuit cut 


jelly in center before folding...then pre 
edges together tightly. Bake 10 to 12 minu 
on ungreased cooky sheet in very hot o 
(475°). 12 medium biscuits. 
2. ROLLED OR PATTED BISCUITS: Follow dir 
tions above, but do not fold or add filling. F 
high biscuits, roll dough 4-in. thick. 
3. DROP BISCUITS: Mix as directed above, but © 
do not knead dough. Drop dough on u 
greased cooky sheet. 


*If you use GOLD MEDAL Self- Rising, Flour, "4 
omit the baking powder and Pes sal 


= 
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‘HY WESSON OIL IS REPLACING 
SOLID SHORTENING 


i Easier...faster...simplifies recipes. 
Jen beginners get better results every time. 


EASIER, FASTER 

9 ligging out” solid shortening, no “packing” 
1 measuring cup...Wesson pours easily to 
- xact measurements. @ 
0 sutting in” shortening for pastry, biscuits... | 
‘Wesson stirs right in, saves work. 


9, essy floured board...make STIR-N-ROLL pas- © 
iryand biscuits the easy way with Wesson Oil.  ™ 


} BETTER RESULTS 


, pie crust and tender biscuits every time... 
‘amous STIR-N-ROLL recipes use Wesson Oil 
ond Gold Medal Flour. oy 


on Cakes so light, so luscious, can’t be made 
ith any solid shortening...use light Wesson 
dil and Softasilk Cake Flour. 


ate-tasting, delicious foods...Wesson is a fine 
egetable oil. It’s finer than the oils used in 
he best-known solid shortenings. 








siily digestible...Wesson maintains digesti- 


bility better at higher baking temperatures e 
than the best-known solid shortenings. os 





jae &, 
MARBLE 










go Oil is a reg. trademark of the Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 





Je. “Betty Crocker,” “Gold Medal” and “‘Softasilk’”’ are reg. 

fiarks of General Mills, Inc. M 

4 CHIFFON 
CAKE 





$O220008888 S08 00228008000 
] P A liquid shortening recipe by Betty Crocker. 
/ ee Angelfood light...luscious...made with Wesson Oil. 


— PREHEAT oven to 325° (slow mod.). Sift ample 
Ne amount of Softasilk Cake Flour on a square of paper. 
STIR these until smooth. Cool: 
Ys cup cocoa 4 cup boiling water 
Vscup sugar 14 tsp. red food coloring, if desired 
STEP 1...MEASURE (level measurements through- 
out) and SIFT together into mixing bowl: 


2\4 cups sifted SOFTASILK 112 cups sugar 
Cake Flour (spoon light- 3 tsp. baking powder 
ly into cup, don’t pack) 1 tsp. salt 
Make a well and add in order: 
V2 cup WESSON OIL 34 cup cold water 
5 unbeaten egg yolks 2 tsp. vanilla 


(medium sized) 


BEAT until smooth with spoon, or beat with electric 
mixer on medium speed for 1 minute. 


STEP 2...MEASURE into large mixing bowl: 

1 cup egg whites (7 or 8) ¥2 tsp. cream of tartar 
BEAT until whites form very stiff peaks by hand, or 
with electric mixer on high speed for 3 to 5 minutes. 
DO NOT UNDERBEAT. Egg whites are stiff enough when 
a rubber scraper drawn through leaves a clean path. 
STEP 3...POUR egg yolk mixture gradually over 
beaten egg whites...gently folding with rubber 
scraper just until blended. po NoT sTIR. 

Place 1% the batter in another bowl; pour cocoa mix- 
ture gradually over it, gently folding until blended. 
IMMEDIATELY pour alternate layers of light and dark 
batters into wngreased tube pan, 10 x 4-in. Bake 55 
minutes in slow moderate oven (325°), then increase 
to 350° (moderate) for 10 to 15 minutes...or until top 
springs back when lightly touched. Immediately turn 
pan upside down, placing tube over neck of funnel or 
bottle. Let hang, free of table, until cold. Loosen from 
sides and tube with spatula. Turn pan over. Hit edge 
sharply on table to loosen. 16 to 20 servings. 

If you live at an altitude over 2,500 ft., look on the folder inside 
the Softasilk package for Chiffon Cake recipe adjustments. 
BROWN BEAUTY ICING: Combine in a bowl 1 cup 
sifted confectioners’ sugar, 2 or 3 egg yolks (or 1 small 
egg), % cup milk, 3 squares (3 oz.) unsweetened 
chocolate, melted, 1 tbsp. soft shortening, 4% tsp. va- 
nilla. Place bowl in ice water and beat with rotary 
beater until consistency to spread (3 to 5 minutes.) 


é Ly 


SET f 
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Can you answer these questions 


about ARTHRITIS? 





1Q What io Qnthritio ? 


A. Arthritis is the term applied to many 
different diseases affecting the joints of the 
body. All of the arthritic diseases are char- 
acterized by inflammation or swelling of 
the joints, but these conditions differ widely 
as to causes, symptoms, and the kind of 
treatment required. In its various forms, 
arthritis affects more than 3 million Amer- 
icans. In fact, it is a leading cause of chronic 
illness in Our country today. 


2.QWhat are the mort common 


A. Of all types of arthritis, the chronic 
forms, osteoarthritis and rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, are by far the most common, Osteo- 
arthritis is primarily the result of aging, or 
normal wear-and-tear on the joints. It rarely 
develops before age 40 and it seldom causes 
severe crippling. Rheumatoid arthritis is a 
much more serious disorder. It usually 
strikes between the ages of 20 and 50, and 
unless it is properly treated the joints may 
become permanently damaged. 


3.Q What causes rhewmatoid 
Onthutir 7 

A. Although the exact cause of rheuma- 
toid arthritis is unknown, a variety of fac- 
tors are involved in its onset. In this condi- 
tion, there is usually evidence of disease of 
the entire system—such as loss of weight, 
fatigue, anemia, infection, emotional strain, 
and nutritional deficiencies. Since many 
factors may be involved, doctors stress the 
importance of a thorough physical exami- 
nation of each patient. This is essential to 
proper diagnosis and treatment, which in 
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all cases must be based upon the patient’s 
individual needs. 


4.Q.9o thet hope of 
congucring Qnthutia ? 

A. Yes, indeed! Methods of treatment for 
all types of arthritis are constantly being 
improved. The outlook for further ad- 
vances is now more hopeful than ever be- 
fore—thanks to research which is yielding 
new facts about the underlying causes of 
arthritis, especially the rheumatoid type. 


5.Q Has a \swue ere" ben 
discovered for Quthritts 7 

A. No, indeéd! Yet, many people are still 
misled by claims that are made for certain 
“arthritis cures” or other forms of therapy 
that are worthless. Authorities emphasize 
that proper medical care offers the only 
hope of permanent relief from arthritis. 
Today, about 60 percent of the victims 
can be greatly benefited, and in some cases 
completely relieved, if proper treatment is 
commenced early. 


6.Q. How can you quord. 
Ag OUnAt Qnthutia ? 


A. Doctors say there are certain precau- 
tions that everyone can take to help pre- 
vent arthritis, or to lessen the effect if it 
should occur. Here are some of them: keep 
weight normal . . . try to maintain good 
posture . . . get sufficient rest, sleep, and 
exercise . . . eat a balanced daily diet... 
have regular medical and dental examina- 
tions . . . maintain a calm mental outlook 
... see your doctor whenever persistent pain 
occurs in any joint. 


Please send me a copy 
of your booklet,1051J, 
“Arthritis.” 


Name 
Street 
ys stares 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

“T suppose you want to hit the chief for 
something,”’ Froggy said. 

Of course he was saying it in a kidding 
way, but it was not a nice way of putting it, 
considering who had the rank and record. 

“Tf General Lewis has about three min- 
utes,’” Mel Goodwin said, “‘I’d like to pay 
him my respects.”’ 

“The chief is pretty busy now,” Froggy 
said. “It’s a crowded morning, but I think 
he can give you five minutes.” 

“All right, ask him,’’ Mel Goodwin said. 
“I’m pretty busy myself, Froggy.” 

Froggy opened the door to the inner 
office and slid through and closed -it softly 
behind him. There was nothing about any 
of it that Melville Goodwin liked, but of 
course Snip Lewis had time to see him. 

“Sit down, Mel,’”’ Snip said. “I wish I 
didn’t have to get out of here in five minutes. 
We'll have to get you and Muriel over on the 
first clear night, and we’ll get the Old Man. 
The Old Man wants to see you.” 

“Well, that sounds good,”’ Mel said. 

“We've got to find a groove for you, Mel,” 
Snip said. “If there’s anything you’d like 
particularly, count on me to put in a word.” 

This was all said in a kidding way, of 
course, and Mel Goodwin laughed because 
it was the right thing to do and not because 
he felt like laughing. ‘‘Well,” he said, “‘if 
you’ve got a division running around loose, 
bear me in mind, will you?’’ 

This was said in a kidding way, too, but 
it was curious to see the blank look on Snip 
Lewis’ face. 

“What do you want a division for?’’ Snip 
asked, and Mel Goodwin felt as embarrassed 
as if he had asked for something off color. 

“Well, I know about them,” he said. 

Snip Lewis wrote something on his memo 
pad. “Listen, Mel,’”’ he said, ‘‘what would 
Muriel say? We can cook you up something 
higher than that. Now you’re safe home we 
don’t want to send you out to Bragg or Bailey. 
What would you do with a division, boy?” 


He wanted to ask Snip Lewis what he 
thought the Army was about, but it was no 
time to sound off too freely, and besides, 
Froggy had just re-entered the room. 

“General Councillor is outside, sir,” 
Froggy said, “‘and the car’s at the Mall 
entrance.” 

“All right,’ Snip said, “two more min- 
utes, and take my brief case,’”’ and they both 
watched Froggy close the door. 

“Froggy has been quite a find,’ Snip 
Lewis said. 

“I’m glad to hear it,’’ Mel Goodwin 
answered. “‘I’d be damned if I’d want him.” 
He could call a spade a spade with Snip, and 
Snip laughed. 

“T know,” he said, ““but right now we 
need more brains than brawn. Just get it 
through your head that you’ve got brains 
too. Goochy’s here, and a lot of your old 
crowd. Take off the pressure, Mel, it’s going 
to be all right.” 


I had never seen Melville Goodwin quite 
so completely frank. His face was more 
mobile than I had ever seen it, and it ex- 
hibited traces of uncertainty and worry that I 
had neverobserved previously. Hewas clearly 
talking to himself as much as to Dottie 
Peale and me, though at the same time he 
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was conscious of both of us. He wanted) jp 
listen, although there was nothing hg 
either of us could contribute, becaus yp 
were not familiar with the practice of /my 
administration. He passed his hand oy hs 
closely cropped hair and unbuttoned thiay 
button of his blouse. 

“Why don’t you take your coat |?” 
Dottie asked him. 


said, “but I wish you’d get in the hall of 

calling it a blouse instead of a coat.” 
“Oh, excuse me,” Dottie said. “I ally, 

keep forgetting.”’ f 


kid at the Point,” he said, ‘‘I often drezje 
of ribbons. Maybe there comes a time e 
you get too many. Maybe I’ve reached x 
period. I’ve got a queer sort of a feellz” 
‘What sort of a feeling?” Dottie ale 
“That maybe I might kick and hol} j 
anybody should happen to pin ang 
cluster on me,”’ Mel Goodwin said. “M 
I’ve been a kid all my life and now 
growing up. Maybe Sid sees what I méj 
He was looking at me in his coolest wa 
“Mel,” I said, “you’d better remeje 
just one thing.” 
“What one thing?”’ he asked. 


old to grow up.” t 

For a moment he looked deadly sey 
and then he smiled his youngest sile 
“Son,” he said, “that shows you know (6 
about me and about the service. I (pl 
believe you know how deep that cuts, 
too old to grow up, but I can feel me 
growing. Now maybe you can tell me 
it’s taking me.” 

“T wouldn’t know,” I said. 

He walked across the room to the win 
“All right,” he said, “I wouldn’t either 
something’s got to give somewhere. T 
right, isn’t it, Dot? Something’s got to g) 

“Now, Mel,” Dottie said, ‘don’t 
about it now.” She must have been refe i 
to something between them that they at 
often discussed, and I could only lister 

“T’m not,” Mel Goodwin said. ‘I’m i 
to shoving off whenever I know wt 
cooking.” Then his mood changed. “fj 
haven’t you stopped me sounding off ait 
myself?” he asked. “‘You were saying} 
Sid had something on his mind. What’) 
matter with you, Sid?” 

It was remarkable how quickly thig 
could rearrange themselves. I was very ia 
to tell him my troubles and to get dal 
from him. 


Dottie said. “Sidney is always drifting 
simply never seems to care.” t 

“T don’t know,”’ Mel Goodwin said. “i 
ting in on this with a purely outside poi © 
view, I can make a few suggestions, b } 
seems to me Sid’s done pretty well 
He’s getting the facts together and wai 
to take action.” 


had reached a military level, and Me ff 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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; (Continued from Page 90) 

odwin’s voice had the ring of complete 
|thority. He had taken over my problem. 
‘Now, Mel,” Dottie said, “don’t forget 
_ |out this man I know who wants a news 
_ gram.” 
“T’m not forgetting,’ Melville Goodwin 
_-d. “There was an officer at the St. George 
ytel in African headquarters in Algiers, 
med Ed Sturmer, holding a temporary 
4k of brigadier general like me. He was 
st like this Frary, flexible and without 
_valty. He wanted to get my spot in ‘Bull- 
p.’ He was always telling me what a fine 
_ ly I was and how he admired me, and then 
_ | was always getting in to see the Old Man 
tien I wasn’t there, and finding little facts 
out me and giving them an unfavorable 
int. Well, I let Ed run along with it until 
was all ready for him.’”’ Melville Good- 
n rubbed his hands together. “I waited 
‘til the Old Man had Ed and me alone 
th him there in the St. George,”’ he said, 
oing over a map. I remember Ed was 
ding a pointer and arguing about some 
'jtle track behind the mountains. I inter- 
_ /pted him right in the middle and spoke to 
te Old Man. 
Sir,’ I said, ‘may I make a remark be- 
re General Sturmer finishes?’ 
')*Yes, what is it, Mel?’ the Old Man said. 
ey. I said, ‘Ed is going to ask you, 
‘he hasn’t asked you already, whether he 
in’'thave my spot in “ Bullpup.”’ If you want 
''m and not me, I’d suggest you make the 
‘cision, instead of letting us both horse 
ound like kids at a cocktail party.’”” 
"Melville Goodwin looked at me as though 
jwere Ed Sturmer, and I could feel in- 
ectly the impact of his words. 
“There are times when you've got to stick 
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““Yes, sir, I think so,’ I told him. 
““Well,’ he said, ‘there’s no need for such 
: jocking manners, Mel. Go on and consider 


LVILLE GOODWIN paused as though he 
ad reached the end of the story. 

_ “That was all there was to it,” he said. 
‘| “But what happened?” Dottie asked. 

| “Nothing happened,” Melville Goodwin 
‘nid. “I was in ‘Bullpup’ until I got a piece 
‘hardware in my shoulder, wasn’t I?” 

It seemed to me that it was one of 
“lelville Goodwin’s better anecdotes, be- 
use it ended in suspense, even if Melville 
(/oodwin thought it ended perfectly. 

| “Is Ed Sturmer around the Pentagon 
ow?” I asked. 

 “Yes,”’ Melville Goodwin said. ‘‘Ed’s 
ithe Pentagon, but that isn’t the point.” 
| “Then what’s the point?’”’ I asked. 


““Now remember, you have till midnight of the fifteenth, Cinderella’! 
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“Either you or I must be pretty dumb 
tonight, son,” the General said. ‘‘The point 
Is, you’ve got to stick your neck out some- 
times. You get another job lined up and 
then go and see this Frary.”’ 

“Did you have another job lined up in 
Algiers?” I asked. 

“Listen, son,’’ the General said, ‘‘I’m 
talking about you, not me. Three other 
people were asking for me, and Heinzy knew 
it. Dottie will go around and see that man 
for you, and now you’d better get back to 
Connecticut. You have nothing further to 
worty about. Dot and I personally will 
handle your situation.” 

“Suppose I don’t want you to handle my 
situation?”’ I asked. 

Melville Goodwin smiled. ‘‘I used to think 
you knew something about women, son,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Don’t you know that Dottie will do 
it anyway?” 


It had been Gilbert Frary’s pet idea, as I 
have said before—and Gilbert always did 
have an instinct for showmanship—to move 
the broadcast about the country. This gave 
the broadcast, as Gilbert said, an on-the- 
spot reporting flavor. Though he was still 
out in Hollywood, he had laid all the plans 
by remote control. I was ostensibly to be in 
Washington looking into the Chinese situa- 
tion, and somehow Gilbert had contrived 
to get the State Department interested and 
a man from the Department named Hubert 
Stillwater was to have a three-minute spot 
in which he would tell me all about China. 

I was lodged in one of those suites in the 
Hotel Mayflower, all done in Empire and 
damask, designed apparently for foreign 
potentates with an entourage of equerries. 
We did not need all the suite, because Gil- 
bert was still out there in Hollywood, but 
still, there was the entourage. There was 
Sammy Glick, who always traveled with the 
show to handle transportation reservations 
and general broadcasting arrangements. 
Then there was Miss Maynard, who helped 
out. Sammy more than she ever helped me. 
Then there were Art Hertz and Miss Olson, 
his secretary, and one of the ushers named 
Jimmy, who handled bags and typewriters. 

The suite and the entourage were all there 
ready and waiting for me, when I had ar- 
rived from New York at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, but there was not the same flair 
to the expedition with Gilbert Frary away 
in Hollywood. We all seemed like autom- 
atons without Gilbert’s showmanship to 
pull us together, and there was also a per- 
functory quality in everyone’s attitude to- 
ward me which was more noticeable than it 
had been in New York. Sammy naturally 
gave me the largest room, but he did not 
buzz around as he had formerly. Art Hertz 
was in the adjoining room, and I noticed 
that Jimmy, who was unpacking his bags, 
did not leave them to take care of mine. 
There were two adjoining sitting rooms, one 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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Frosteds, Waffles, Soufflés... 


Whip them up in jig time! 





It’s quick and easy...with the new 


G-ETriple-Whip Mixer! 


Nothing like it for convenience! You'll 
use your G-E Triple-Whip Mixer round 
the clock, every day. Serves up fluffy- 
light and inviting dishes so easily, you'll 


keep it humming meal after meal! 





New improved speed selector is up front 
in plain view. Result: you can get just 
the right power for the job at hand... 


without squinting or cuessing! 





Three beaters whip from center to sides 


of bowl. Nothing escapes them! And with 
no hard-to-get-at center shafts, the 
beaters are easy to clean! 





Built-in light shines directly into bowl so 
you can keep a watchful eye on the 
fancier mixing jobs. You get a 2-quart and 
4-quart bowl—and a wonderful juicer— 


with every mixer! 


Whip Tip for October: 


How to make wonderful Cheese- 


Popovers out of ordinary P 
Just add 
cheese to your P. 


opovers? 
1 tablespoons of grated 
lee you opover batter while 
mixing. It’s ideal for a chance! 





Write for your copy of the Triple-Whip Recipe 
Book. Address General Electrie Co., Box L10, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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KRAFT FRENCH AND MIRACLE FRENCH ARE SEASONED SO 
DELIGHTFULLY...SAVE SO MUCH WORK AND WORRY...THAT HOSTS OF SALAD-FANCIERS 
BLESS THE DAY THEY TRIED THEM. WHY DONT YOU GIVE THEM A WHIRL? 
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Leaf lettuce Cauliflowerettes 
Tomato wedges Carrot sticks 
Scored unpeeled Onion rings 
cucumber slices Miracle or Kraft 
Shredded red cabbage French Dressing 


~~ 
~~ 
wy 
sae 


Arrange 5 lettuce nests on a round chop plate. Fill 


the nests, respectively, with tomato wedges gar- 6 

nished with tiny lettuce leaves, cucumber slices, 
shredded cabbage, cauliflowerettes, and carrot 

sticks. Garnish the platter with onion rings and ® 









Miracle French has a 
"Parisian accent” that 













widely popular Fren 






serve with a bowl of Miracle or Kraft French Dress- f] gourmets praise. If you f | ~ # Dressing ever offerec 
ing in the center. Kraft French and Miracle French i P like onion and garlic f z ¥ tiie for sale! A creamy-thi, 
ry in French Dressing—a T- dressing that the whole 


are so immensely popular that they actually out- 


sell all other French Dressings combined! family loves, famous Kr. 
5 y 


deft touch, just the right : 
touch— you'll share the Y French is mild enough for 
enthusiasm for Miracle = children, zippy enough t! 


French Dressing. SS please grown-ups. 
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r Art and Sammy and me, and the other 
r the girls, who had already set up their 
rpewriters. 

“Art,” I called through the connecting 
gor, “is your room all right?” 

Art entered my room in his shirt sleeves. 
Everything’s swell, Sid,” he said. ‘I’ve 
egun on a first draft—without waiting for 
ou.” There was nothing to criticize in the 
y he said it except that his manner was 
nduly positive. 

“Go right ahead,” I told him, ‘and see 
is man Stillwater too. I won’t bother you 
ith any thoughts today.”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it that way,” Art said. 
“That’s all right, Art,” I told him, ‘‘and 
then Gilbert calls up from the Coast, talk 
him yourself. I have a lot of personal 
ings on my mind.” 

“Sid,” Art said again, “I didn’t mean it 
hat way.”’ 

“Neither did I,’’ I told him. ‘‘ This whole 
how runs like clockwork when I’m not 
ryiere.” 

“T don’t know what’s troubling you to- 
‘ay, Sid,” Art began, “but if I’ve done any- 
hing you don’t like, I wish you’d specify it.” 
Of course there was nothing to specify, 
_nd nothing could have been gained by hav- 
ing it out with Art Hertz, who was only a 
traw in the wind. 


_lepression, that’s all. 
Jon’t worry about 
ne. I’ll get over it.” 
_ I walked into the 






























“Miss Maynard,”’ I 
jid, “will you get me 
‘iMr, George Burt- 
fheimer in Chicago, 


I said it loudly 
ough so that Art 
ould not miss hear- 


and spare— 


you know how Gil- 
yert feels about any- 
me else talking to 
3urtheimer.’’ 
“That’s all right,” I said. “I’m feeling 
onely,”” and I observed that both Miss 
Maynard and Art looked flustered. 

_ The telephone was a wonderful invention. 
only had time to sit down and smoke half 
1 cigarette before Mr. Burtheimer was on 
é line, and by then all the connecting doors 
yf the suite were open and everyone was 


Then I asked him what he was doing for 
preakfast the next morning. I said I was 
onely and I wanted to. have breakfast with 
iim and told him that I could take a night 
dlane to Chicago. Then I asked Miss May- 
ard to see about:a reservation. I had been 


| was gratified by the general reaction. 
“Say, Sid,” Art said, “have you told 


a: 


xilbert anything about this?” 


“Way, no, Art,” I said. ‘“The impulse 
just came over me.”’ 

A Ba what about tomorrow night?” Art 
Said. 

“Oh, I'll be back in New York in time,” I 
‘old him. “You write it and I’ll read it, 


Now that the lines were drawn, it was only 
ecessary to let matters take their course. 
4 there was no need to embarrass Art Hertz 
sby staying in the suite for the next few 
ours. All I needed was some good excuse 
sto leave, and I thought of Melville Goodwin. 
iI had the Goodwins’ number in Alexandria. 
| “Will you please get me General Good- 
win,” I told Miss Maynard. 
"| When I did not recognize the voice of the 
Woman who answered, I knew that Enid 
‘| Joyce must be speaking. The General—that 
is, Mel—was not in, but Mrs. Goodwin— 
jthat is, Muriel—was right there, and she 
| knew that Muriel would be so delighted I 
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we neference 
By Elizabeth MeFarland 
I search for beauty that comes brief 
Like dogwood blooming with its 
boughs leaf-bare, 


Or like a thin-cheeked woman’s 
silvering hair. 
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had called up, and she would get Muriel in 
just a second. 

“Muriel,” I heard her calling, ‘‘ Muriel.” 
There was often a discouraging anticlimax 
in the sound of a disembodied voice, but 
Muriel Goodwin’s had a clear, executive as- 
surance surprisingly like that in the voice of 
Dottie Peale. Both voices had the same con- 
tagious warmth and enthusiasm, artificial 
perhaps, but nevertheless peculiarly effec- 
tive. 

She said, “Mel will be furious if he doesn’t 
see you right away. He’s at the Pentagon, 
and I’ll have him call you, and what are 
you doing after the broadcast tonight?” 

I could see what Mel Goodwin meant 
about her taking over. She had read all about 
the broadcast, and she kept on planning even 
after I told her I was taking a night plane 
to Chicago. 


WE'LL take you to the airport,” she said. 
“We're having a steak fry in the back yard 
tonight. It won’t be any trouble at all, Sid. 
Mel or someone can take you to the airport. 
It’s only really a step.”’ She had all Dottie 
Peale’s executive powers, and an even 
greater certainty. 

“That sounds wonderful,’’ I heard myself 
saying. 

No people in the world were more hos- 
pitable than service people. There was an 
invariable disregard for ordinary limitations. 
All T had to do was to wait right where I was, 
and she would get 
hold of Mel and Mel 
would call me. All I 
had to do was wait 
until I had heard 
from Mel. 

I did not have to 
wait more than a few 
minutes, either, be- 
fore the telephone 
rang again. A captain 
by the name of Rat- 
tisbone was on the 
telephone. General 
Goodwin was at a 
meeting which he 
could not leave, but 
the General was look- 
ing forward to seeing 
me the moment he 
was free. In the meanwhile, if I would wait 
just where I was, Captain Rattisbone him- 
self would call for me. 


The Pentagon, I was thinking, was the 
greatest military monument in the world, 
dwarfing the Invalides and Napoleon’s 
Tomb in Paris. It was endless and laby- 
rinthian and, characteristically, had already 
grown too small for the clerical staffs and the 
documents that occupied it. It was the 
glorified temple of the services, and I could 
feel the invisible arms of discipline surround 
us as Captain Rattisbone and I walked up 
the steps. 

“This way, sir,” the captain said when we 
stepped off the moving staircase. 

The corridor was leading us into the 
higher echelons. We were nearing the thrones 
of the hierarchy. Young Rattisbone opened 
a door on the right. 

“This way, sir,” he said. 

We entered the outer room of a suite of 
offices, but the captain did not pause. Having 
led me past a row of empty leather-uphol- 
stered chairs, his hand dropped on the knob 
of a closed door. He turned it noiselessly and 
pushed the door cautiously, prepared to 
close it discreetly if we had arrived at an 
unpropitious moment. 

“Will the General see Mr. Skelton now?”’ 
he asked. 

Then I heard Mel Goodwin’s voice. “ Yes. 
Don’t keep him waiting outside.” 

“You can go right in, sir,” 
Rattisbone said. 

The offices were very comfortable in that 
part of the Pentagon. I have never heard 
who was responsible for the interior decora- 
tion, but whoever it was understood the value 
of setting. I was in a fine room, carpeted in 
crimson. A massive mahogany desk stood in 
front of three broad windows that looked 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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loast as you like it 





Exclusive Sta-Warm butter-melting shelf! 


Arvin’s your toaster—if you like every slice 
hot, with golden melted butter spreading to 
cover every inch of its crisp, tempting good- 
ness! Only Arvin includes the Sta-Warm Shelf 
to keep first slices hot while the next slices are 
toasting! You'll like it 365 mornings a year! 





Practically cleans ttself of crumbs / 
Arvin’s your toaster—if you like easy clean- 
ing! Arvin’s hinged crumb tray gives instant 
access, practically cleans itself in a split-jiffy! 
Can’t come loose and spill crumbs on the floor 
to crunch annoyingly underfoot. You'll say 
again that Arvin thinks of everything! 





Every Arvin ts triple toast-tested/ 
Arvin’s your toaster—if you like to know every 
slice will be exactly as brown as you want it! 
Every Arvin must toast six slices, two light, 
two medium, two dark—before it leaves the 
factory testing table! And it must pass many 
other rigid tests to prove itself America’s most 
ruggedly built automatic toaster. 





A gift that gives a lift to any occasion / 
Arvin’s your toaster—if you’re looking for a 
perfect gift! For beauty, for dependability, 
for years of complete satisfaction—and deep 
appreciation— give an Arvin! $ID9 5 


Price subject to change without notice. 
Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana 
(Formerly Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.) 





Also makers of other Arvin Electric Housewares, TV, Radios, Car Heaters, Metal Furniture, Ironing Tables. 









“Men! Pancake 
Butter 





Get set to bake the lightest, most delicious 
pancakes of your life! For Aunt Jemima’s 
famous Old South recipe is now ‘Fluff 
Whipped”. ..a special blending process 
that whirls a wonderful fluffy lightness 
right into Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix. 
All you do is stir the creamy batter very, 
very gently, and bake. In a jiffy you’re 
serving your folks the lightest, tenderest 
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«with Sye4P 
Bacon, an 


4 Coffee! ; 


tice OEM) wr a 
Amorican Broaktast | 
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pancakes in the whole wide world! 

Yes, it’s easy now to make breakfast 
their favorite meal. See how eagerly they 
pull up their chairs to Aunt Jemima’s 
“Fluff-Whipped” pancakes and all the 
trimmin’s. Log Cabin Syrup, Swift’s 
Premium Bacon and satisfying coffee. A 
feast of goodness that’s truly American 
—any time; any day! 


October, } — 









The Red box The Yellow box 
for pancakes for buckwheats 
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Nothing takes the place of 
COFFEE 


at Breakfast Time... At Any Time ! 


Whatever the hour—nothing hits the 
spot like a cup of coffee. Wonderful with 
a breakfast of Aunt Jemima Pancakes, 
Log Cabin Syrup and Swift’s Premium 
Bacon. With any meal or in-between 
snack—no other beverage offers such 
a full measure of pure pleasure. 


AN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 Wall Street, New York 


t}, Pancakes 


rand Bacon" 





Honestly now, when you come to think 
of it—for sheer satisfaction—for old- 
fashioned goodness— you can’t name 
anything that satisfies like coffee. At 
home or in a restaurant—morning, 
noon or night—nothing compares with 
America’s best-loved beverage! 
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HOW TO MAKE 
GOOD COFFEE 
EVERY TIME 
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@ Take 1 Standard 
Coffee Measure (2 
level tablespoons) to 
each %4 measuring cup 
of cold, fresh water. 
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@ Brew in spotlessly 
clean coffee-maker and 













serve as soon as pos- 






sible. Never, never boil 





or re-heat coffee. 
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5.N.Y. « Brazil » Colombia + Costa Rica + Cuba +» Dominican Republic + El Salvador « Guatemala + Honduras +» Mexico + Venezuela 
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*/\f the rim of a Libbey 
‘Safedge’ glass ever chips, 
we'll replace it.’’ 
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(above prices approximate) 


All prices slightly higher 
in the South and West. . 
At leading stores everywhere. — 
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Nostar Sots by LIBBEY GLASS 


Copyright, 1951, Libbey Glass, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Page 95) 
out over the Potomac. Melville Goodwin 
was standing near the desk with the cold 
light from the windows upon him. 

“Well, well, Sid,” he said. ‘“‘So you got 
him, did you, son? Did he come without 
making trouble?” 

Captain Rattisbone laughed apprecia- 
tively. ‘“There wasn’t any fuss, sir,”’ he said. 

Melville Goodwin smiled. “‘Just a minute 
now before you duck out and leave us here, 
captain,” he said. ‘‘We’re frying steaks at 
home tonight. Why don’t you and Mrs. Rat- 
tisbone come over if you haven’t anything 
else to do?” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” the captain 
said. 

“And when you go out, see if you can find 
General Gooch and tell him I’m hungry, 
will you? Tell him Mr. Skelton’s here, and 
it’s time for lunch.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ the captain said. 

The General and I stood watching the 
door close noiselessly behind Captain Rat- 
tisbone. Melville Goodwin cleared his throat. 

“T’ve been in two meetings this morning,”’ 
he said, “or I’d have gone over to get you 
myself. They’re going to decide what to do 
with me any day now. It’s been sort of tense 
here this morning. I wonder what’s hap- 
pened to Goochy.”’ 

Melville Goodwin cleared his throat again. 
I could see that he was waiting to introduce 
me to General Gooch and 
that he was rather reluc- 
tant to start talking when 
we would be interrupted 
at any moment. 

“Come to think of it,” 


® 


Eas Goodwin _ said, and dancing, and thought it self. New York's tog ‘ 
Muriel was pretty tense time well spent. —Montaicne, 0 Washington.” He 
this morning too. I wonder passed me a memoran 
whether she knows some- ES for my comment and _ 


thing I don’t or whether 
it’s just this steak fry. I’m glad we’re throw- 
ing a party, now you're here, Sid.” 

General Goodwin was an old hand in 
dealing with tensions. He knew only too well 
how to handle hours and minutes of sus- 
pense, each of which had its own peculiar 
agony. 

“Mel,” I said. 

He turned toward me quickly and he must 
have suspected that I was going to say 
something that was out of line with con- 
vention. I was verging on a familiarity that 
I would never have ventured on a few weeks 
before. 

“Mel,” I said, “has anything happened 
to you?” It was the bluntest and most 
personal question I had ever asked him. 

“What makes you think so, son?” he asked. 

I was too old for him to call me “‘son,”’ but 
there was still that ten-year gap in our ages. 
There was no implied rebuke in the way he 
called me “‘son.’”’ On the contrary, it was 
more like an acceptance of a closeness in our 
relationship and an invitation to me to 
continue. 

“Because I think you’re pretty wound up 
this morning,” I told him. 

I could see him thinking it over, but some- 
thing inside him had relaxed. “‘Right,’”’ he 
said, “‘you’re right on that one, son.” 


He walked over to the windows and looked 
out at the river. Then he walked back to 
where I was standing. 

“T’ve been going through quite a lot 
lately—emotionally, I mean. I can handle 
it, but at the same time —— Do you ever 
get hunches, son?” 

“Yes,” I said, “occasionally.” 

“Well, it isn’t a bad idea to respect them,” 
he said. ‘I’ve noticed the further along a 
man gets, the more he’s got to live with 
himself with a few hunches that come to him 
out of the air. There gets to be less and less 
to lean on except yourself and whatever it is 
that makes you work, and the hell of it is 
you don’t know what that something is, ex- 
cept that it’s a combination of everything 
that’s behind you, and you’d better not get 
too analytical or you’ll lose your grip. Do 
you think I’m talking sense?” 

I nodded, and his glance moved slowly 
over the office and the woodwork and the soft 
upholstery. 


There is nothing more no- 
table in Socrates than that 
he found time, when he was 
an old man, to learn music 
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“This is all pretty new to me—all th 
ting around here, I mean, not the facts\jj/ 
is up pretty close to the throne, a loy) 
close for comfort, but hunches are h 
anywhere and I still know a hunch why| | 
meet one. It begins in the stomach and 
els through the liver and then gets up 
the head. There’s something inside me 
keeps saying, “Listen, Mel, you're goi 
get it one way or the other. Be ready to 
it, Mel.’” 

I was so completely captured by his d 
eloquence that I was bracing myselly « 
whatever it was that was coming. 

“The dice are coming out of the box, ¢ | 
he said. ‘I’m either going to get patte 
the head or kicked in the pants, ane 
about time too. The air’s thin here, aj! 
don’t want to talk to Muriel about it) 
more either. I wish there was a war.” | — 
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He rubbed his hand over the back 0} 
closely cropped head. It was one of nis 
indecisive gestures. i 
““Have you seen Dottie lately, son?) 
asked. He asked it abruptly, as thoug’ 
were changing the subject, but his mood 
not changed. 
“No,” answered, “not since that nig 
‘“‘T haven’t either,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
just as well.” — 
He stapped, seeming to hope that Iw 
make some answer that would be reassu) 
He said slowly, * 
funny how many t) 
I’ve had to lecture off 
on woman trouble, | 
now I don’t seem to |, 
the build to handle it | 


a 
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tials, and he was wait 

“T could say something pretty obvious 
said, ‘but I don’t want to make you so 

“Now, Sid,” Mel Goodwin said, “ 
won’t make me sore. I’ve stuck my necki 
haven’t I? It’s right out there a mile.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘‘It might be a g. 
idea 1f you were to pass up Dottie Peale. 

“Sid,” he said, “‘you’re a nice boy.” © 

“Tm glad you still think so,”’ I answe) 
“You know I’m only talking sense, d 
you?” 

“You never did approve of this thin, 
you?”’ he said. ‘‘I know how it all looks 
there’s only one trouble with your su 
tion. I’m just not able to take it, son,’ 

I had to admire his frankness. He 
spent most of his life dealing in proble 
fact and he could apply the principl 
himself. 

“Doesn’t it occur to you that this is 
a phase?”’ I began. ‘‘ Nearly everyone 
through something like this sometime, 

Melville Goodwin nodded and he stai 
the floor as though it were a map. “‘Y 
know,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve got it all on 
side, son. I’ve said that to other people 
I’ve said it to myself, but I can only 
with the foreseeable future. I don’t | 
whether it’s a phase or not. The trouble 
love her.’”’ If he had only said it wi 
emotion, it would have been easier 
count. Instead, he made the state 
sound inescapable. 

“All right,” I said, ‘but do you thin 
loves you?” 

“T wouldn’t know,” he said. ‘‘She sa’ 
and I hope she does.” 

For a second the picture was all the 
black and white, without a bit of shé 
Then an instant later it was gone, be 
the door opened and all his storm and $ 
was snapped away into the compart 
reserved for his top secrets. His face cle 
and the whole office became bare an¢ 
personal. 

“Hello, Goochy,” Mel Goodwin 
‘“Where have you been? Let’s go in tolt 
and I want you to meet my friend, Sid Sk 
ton, General Gooch.” voi = 

As soon as I saw General Gooch, I bali 
I had met him before in Normandy, 
had not placed him as the General’s 
staff. That absurd Army nickname, “L 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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How could you do otherwise when right from the 
Nstart you chose Det Monte Fruit Cocktail ? 

Look at those clean-cut, tidy gems of glorious 
lsummer fruit. Did you ever see anything so gay and 
jglamorous—so full of promise, so easy to serve? 

} And what wonderful flavor, too! That's 

)DEL Monte’s real distinction. 

| No wonder more women prefer DEL MONTE 
)Fruit Cocktail than any other brand. Isn’t that to be 
Jexpected from the brand that’s earned your 
‘confidence on so many other foods? 
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JIFFY FRUITED LEMON PIE 


1% cups fine gingersnap 1% cups (15-0z. can) 


crumbs sweetened condensed milk 
4 tbsps. melted butter Yo cup lemon juice 

ee ane 1 £303 can DEL MONTE Fruit 
1 egg, slightly beaten Cocktail, weil-drained 
Va tsp. salt Sweetened whipped cream 


Blend gingersnap crumbs with butter. Press on 
bottom and sides of 8-in. pie plate. Bake 10 
minutes in a slow oven (325°F.). Cool. Mix 
egg, salt, and milk. Stir in lemon juice and pour 
into crumb shell. Chill thoroughly. Top with the 
chilled, well-drained DEL Monte Brand Fruit 
Cocktail and serve with whipped cream garnish. 
Serves 6 to 8. 
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Jel Monte ‘Fruit Cocktail | 
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—the brand that puts flavor first 
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John” Gooch, was the reason for my error. It 
was one of those heavily humorous Army ef- 
forts. Instead of being tall, he would have 
been in the shortest squad at the Point, 
which was undoubtedly the reason they had 
called him Long John, unless they had given 
him the name because his face was long and 
concave. 

Small Army men always looked harder 
and tougher than their larger counterparts. 
At any rate, General Gooch looked very 
tough. His dish face was leathery and hard 
and it contorted itself in an almost painful 
way when he smiled, and even his smile had 
a sour tinge that fitted the rasp in his voice. 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” he said. He did 
not look as though he were glad to meet me. 
He made me feel as though I were both an 
interruption and an unfortunate weakness of 
General Goodwin’s. 

In the seconds of awkward silence that 
followed, I saw Mel watching us both affec- 
tionately, but at the same time profession- 
ally. 

“Let’s get lunch, Goochy,” he said. 

“Where do you want to go, sir?’’ General 
Gooch asked. 

Melville Goodwin smiled happily and 
spoke with a sort of artificial carelessness. 
“We're going to have lunch in there in the 
Secretary’s Mess,” he said. 

“Who’s shoving us into there?”’ General 
Gooch said. “Why not the General and Flag 
Officers’ Mess, where boys can be boys?”’ 

Melville Goodwin laughed merrily. 
“Goochy always swallows the wrong way 
when he sees civilian Secretaries,”’ he said. 
“Tt’s all right, Goochy, I asked Snip to fix 
it. I told him that Sid here is a VIP and 
that he ought to see the 
works.” 

“How about going to 
the Army and Navy 
Club?” General Gooch 
asked. 

“No, no,”” Mel Goodwin 
said, ““we’re not dead on 
our feet yet, and I want 
Sid to see the top brass. Come on, Goochy.”’ 

I had never been to the Secretary’s Mess, 
although I had heard of it, and judging from 
General Gooch’s hesitation, he seemed to 
doubt whether I was up to it. 

“‘T don’t know whether we can get a small 
table, sir,’ General Gooch said. 

“Then we can sit anywhere,” the General 
said. ‘‘Maybe Sunny Minturn will be there.” 

General Gooch glanced at his wrist watch, 
and then his beady eyes met General Good- 
win’s wordlessly. I did not know who Min- 
turn was, but his name appeared to convey 
something significant. 

“He might be,’’ General Gooch answered. 
“It’s about his usual time.” 

“T have a hunch Sunny may have some 
news for me,’ the General said, and he and 
General Gooch exchanged another wordless 
glance. 

“Yes, he might, sir.” 


Me vite coopwin gave a pull at his blouse, 
although it did not need straightening. 
‘Well, what are we waiting for?’’ he said. 
“Come on, Goochy.” 

I followed Melville Goodwin through the 
outer office and out to the corridor with Gen- 
eral Gooch walking close behind us. Every- 
thing we had said in the office was over and 
finished and filed for future reference. Mel- 
ville Goodwin looked happy in the corridor. 

“You know, this eating place is really 
something, Sid,’’ he said. ‘Sometimes when 
I see it I wonder who let me in.” 

It was amazing how completely he could 
throw himself into any present. His adroit- 
ness in repressing himself would have been 
abnormal in me, but of course it was not in 
him. The drives inside him might lead him 
up or down, but the surface was serene. 

“Oh, by the way, Sid,’”’ he was saying, “I 
didn’t tell you, did I, that I have a civilian 
outfit now? I’m going to wear the tweed to- 
night. You wait till you see it, Goochy.” 

All the while he spoke the heels of his 
polished brown shoes were also speaking. 
We were all in step together and the cadence 
beat into my thoughts. 


The most dangerous thing 

in the world is to try to 
leap a chasm in two jumps. 

—DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. 















































hear his boot heels saying. “‘The troub)« 
I love her.” 

He was ail right in the Pentagon—he ky 
where he was going—but unfortunatelly. 
was going farther than the Pentagon, Ang 
into a strange country where his instind, 
terrain would not assist him—only hip. 
stinct for self-preservation or destruciy 
whichever it might be. 


I FoLLoweD Melville Goodwin into the 
retary’s dining room and for the first y 
in a long while I felt shy and callow. 
mark which the Army had left on mej 
stronger than I had realized. That deco, 
clublike dining room was a suitable se 
for the climax of careers. I cannot reme: 
its details clearly, but I can recall its dig 
and measured merriment. It was a rool 
sit up straight in and to take your soup ¢ 
fully and to speak in a modulated tone 
fact, I found it difficult to speak at all. 

“Gooch,” General Goodwin said, 2 
thought that even his voice was low 
tentative, ‘‘there seems to be a small ya 
table over there.” 

““Yes,’’ General Gooch said, “‘but I’ 
sure ——’’ His words trailed off beneai 
firm voices and the discreet sound of k 
and forks around us. 

Melville Goodwin cleared his throat 
spoke to a Filipino petty officer who si 
by the door. “‘May we occupy that s 
table over there, chief?’’ he asked. 

‘Which table, sir?” the Filipino aske 

“Over there in the corner,’ Mel 
Goodwin said. 

“Certainly, sir,” the Filipino said. 

“Thank you, chief,” the General g 
‘“‘Come along, Sid.” | 

I felt very proud of )) 
ville Goodwin as I follo} 
him. He did not walk; 
fast or too slow. He sm) 
and nodded to officers | 
looked up at him, 
ciously or deferentiz 
according to their ré 
We seemed to have walked a long way be’ 
we reached the table. 

“Sit over there, Sid,’’ the General 
“where you can see the show.” 

The faces at the other tables were all a 
in spite of differences in features. They) 
bore the imprint of similar experience. 

“There’s Minturn over there,’’ the C 
eral said. ‘“‘Who’s he sitting with, Goocl) 

““He’s with General Candee, sir.” 

“That isn’t Butch Candee, is it?” 

““There’s only one Candee that I know 
sir,’’ General Gooch said. 

“Then it’s Butch,’”’ the General sg! 
‘‘Where’s Butch been keeping himself? }f 
never seen him around here.” : 

“‘He’s in from Japan, I think, sir,” G 
eral Gooch answered. 

“Yes, it’s Butch, all right,’’ Melville Go 
win said. “‘It’s been ten years since I’ve s 
old Butch. . . . It looks like a roast-beef ¢ 
and how about some roast beef? The be! 
good here.” 

“Coffee with the meal, sir?”’ the mess” 
tendant asked, but the General wanted co | 
later. 

We finished the roast beef and we w 
each working on a hard brick of ice crean’ 
variety that seemed especially invented’ 
an American officers’ mess. Throughout | 
Secretary’s dining room luncheon was neé 
over. Chairs were being pushed back. I ¢ 
General Minturn, with his three stars, lo 
ing at us across the room, and Butch Canc’ 
with his one star. Melville Goodwin sat 
straighter and waved his hand at the 
informal greeting. A tall, pallid beanpole 
a major general with an Adam’s ap 
walked toward us, and he halted at | 
table, smiling at Mel Goodwin. Gené 
Gooch sprang hastily out of his chair, }) 
Melville Goodwin remained seated for 
appreciable moment. Then he, too, stood © 

“Hello, Snip,” he said. “Sit down ¢ 
join us, won’t you? We’re about to hi 
coffee. This is my friend, Sidney Skeltor 
was telling you about. He used to’be in’ 
P.R.O. Major Skelton—General Lewis.’ 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Start Your Childs Day Right 





hildren Like Their Own Hot Drink at Breakfast! 
Hot Ovaltine Takes No Extra Time! 


















fat a good breakfast to start a good day,” 
ys the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition, 
id it adds, “‘Something hot is cheering, and 
nes up the whole digestive route.’’ Hot 
ocolate Flavored Ovaltine is the right 
d of hot drink for children’s breakfasts. 
supplies food essentials that every child 


should have to start the day right after the 
long foodless night. And it’s so delicious, it 
helps make breakfast a real joy for your 
child! Hot Ovaltine takes no extra time. While 
you wait for your morning coffee, just stir 
three teaspoonfuls of Ovaltine into a cup of 
hot milk and it’s ready to serve! 








Breakfast Considered 
Day’s Most Important 
Meal, the Year Round! 


utrition experts more and more 
€ coming to recognize that break- 
st may well be the most important 
eal of the day. 


They say, for example, that chil- 
en should get from a fourth to a 
urd of their daily food requirements 

breakfast time. 
} And it is known, too, that children 
red two or three times as much of 
ertain vital food elements, in pro- 
portion to their size and weight, as 
fe adults do. 

Scientific findings make it plain 
at there is a real need among chil- 
en for better breakfasts the year 
ound. This need exists for many 
hildren whose parents least suspect it. 








Carbohydrate 






HOW OVALTINE SUPPLEMENTS MILK 
mums OVALTINE MILK 


<= 
=> 
eo 
2 
= 
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Iron 

Niacin 
Vitamin By 
Vitamin C 


Vitamin A 


Riboflavin 
Phosphorus 
Calories 
Calcium 
Protein 

Fat 


The black part of the lines shows proportion of total food 
essentials furnished by the Ovaltine and the grey part, 
the proportion furnished by the plain milk in a serving of 
Ovaltine beverage. Notice how Ovaltine is richest in the 
essentials in which milk is low and which children need in 


liberal amounts. 











TWO KINDS: CHOCOLATE FLAVORED AND PLAIN 


with the 42e/¢ Hot Drink at Breakfast! 


A Nourishing Hot Drink Like 
Ovaltine in the Morning Acts 
As a “Spark Plug” for the day! 





We parents all know how much a bracing hot beverage can 
mean to us in the morning. But we are apt to forget that 
children too can enjoy, and benefit from, a hot drink at 
breakfast that’s really right for them. 

Chocolate Flavored Ovaltine mixed with hot milk as 
directed is the right kind of hot drink for your child. 

Authorities say that a good breakfast every morning can 
change a child’s whole outlook on life and something hot 
is almost a ‘‘must”’ in a really good breakfast. Ovaltine is 
right three ways as a hot breakfast drink for children! 

First, Ovaltine mixed with milk supplies essential vita- 
mins, proteins and minerals that children must have for 
good growth and robust health. It is a rich supplementary 
food that fills in the gaps and chinks that may occur in 
children’s breakfasts, even in the best of homes. 

Second, its soothing, comforting warmth helps to put 
little folks at ease to enjoy and digest their breakfasts. 

Third, Ovaltine is quickly and easily digested, starts 
giving out its bracing food-energy by the time children 
reach the schoolroom. 

So, to insure a more adequate breakfast for your child, 
serve Hot Ovaltine along with the rest of hisybreakfast—as 
an addition to, not a substitute for, the foods he regularly 
eats. Start in tomorrow! Let your child enjoy delicious hot 
Chocolate Flavored Ovaltine at breakfast every morning. 





Mid-Morning Fatigue Affects School Work! 


If your child acts dull and 
listless in the middle of the 
morning, look first to his 
breakfast! Surveys indicate 
a shockingly large number of 
children fail to eat enough 
breakfast. Authorities say 
children cannot readily make 
up for it at other meals with- 
out over-eating. 

Aninadequate breakfast can 
cause poor concentration, lack 
of alertness, lower grades. A 
good breakfast gives your 
child the start he needs to do 
his best at school. 








THE HOT FOOO ORINWK 
FOR CHILOKE/WV oie SWEET 
. CTR ME TEI 
THATS RIGHT FOR aN ROBES 


BETTER BREAKFASTS £ 


Ovaltine costs so little compared to the 
good it can do, you'll want to serve hot 
Ovaltine with your child’s breakfast every 
morning! Use only three teaspoonfuls of 
Ovaltine to a cup of hot milk. 














Dream di 
eam dishes—double-quick! 


es 

















SUPER SURPRISE IN 31 MINUTES es 
Tangy Ham Roll-ups- A show off treat for specia guests, yet 
Minute Rice’s magic makes 1 wick to ¢°- prepare 1% cups , 
ackage) Minute Rice as directed OF package (Put it sf . 
x tO % poil. No re cooking > needed!) Heat Ke 
elly W bou ared mustat 
pla MINUTE RICE 
PREPARES ITSELF 
—JUST BRING 
TO A BOIL! 










MINUTE RICE 
DOES MAGICAL 
TRICKS WITH 

FLAVOR! 












ya at 
BUDGET BONANZA svete 
Beef Pporcupines- A pound of bee as 
it’s a special Minute Rice tric 2 
. snute Rice, \ lb. ground 
\ 


tershire sauce. 
in pouillon 19 minutes: (The 
\ F rice!) prepare 


orces 











er 
== @ 


BETTER GET \ \ 


THE TRIPLE ECONOMY 
size! 









\ teas} Si 
simmer 19 minutes: (Here § 
Rice takes on the rosy tomato © ior, the {U 
* V4 cup chopped onion and 3 sliced frankfurters in 2 tablespoo 
putter- Add to stew: Sprinkle with parmesan cheese. It’s @ gran 
supper dish for 5 OF 6! a 
Minut . 
pre-cooked ee of this fancy, el ee the 
fix marvelous os hee be Ea 
dishes in a wink! sady to 


*x NOV 
VASHING! 
! *« 
NO RINSING! * NOD 
RAINING! 
! * NOS 
TEAMING! 


For Perfect nee 


without the work 





RICE 


A 
Product of General Foods 





} (Continued from Page 100) 

'\{ kept forgetting that my old rar.k could 
carried into civil life, if I wanted it, as a 
iceful acknowledgment of past serv ices. In 
t, I could have been called colonel if I had 
cted to join the reserves. 

“Tt’s a real pleasure to have you here with 

" Mr. Skelton,’’ General Lewis said. ‘I’m 

“ry the Secretary isn’t here today, because 
_ would have enjoyed meeting you—but 
pias some other time.” 

“Sit down, won’t you, Snip?” Melville 
»odwin asked again. 

‘General Lewis smiled and shook his head 
oretfully, but even that brief gesture con- 
yed ease and charm of manner. I could 
ice him right away as just the sort of per- 

1 who would be selected to accompany a 

jief on an overseas mission that demanded 

t and adroitness. 

*|“T wish I could,” he said, “‘and I hope Mr. 

elton will forgive me, but I’m due at a 

_ 2eting in five minutes.” He smiled at me 

.jnfidentially. “Unification. Mr. Skelton 

obably knows 

_/¥re  unification- 

scious around 

re now. Mel, has 
tinny Minturn seen 
mu yet?” 

Melville Good- 

‘n’s glance trav- 

adacross the room 

id back to General 
ewis. ‘Howdo you 

‘ean, has he seen 

'e yet?” 

General Lewis 

L d the con- 

red expression 
someone who had 
id too much. 

You would think, 

ouldn’t you, that 

dknow enough not 

) let cats out of 

ags by now,” he 

id, and then the 

1 charm of his 

ile was turned on 

elville Goodwin. 

Anyway, it makes 

‘e the first to con- 














































with her. 


MY 


m, if two bad boys 
a little talking 
t of school ?”’ 
I had observed 
at playful manner 
fore in other quarters, and I could think of 
omen speaking of that charming General 
wis. He had hisarm through Melville Good- 
in’s, and they moved a few paces away. Gen- 
ral Lewis and General Goodwin were shak- 
ig hands, and I heard General Goodwin say, 
| Thanks, I’ll see you later, Snip.”” The ten- 
jon and the waiting were over. The decision 
pr Mel Goodwin’s professional future must 
ave been made that morning. 
Melville Goodwin was walking back to us. 
| Well, Goochy,” he said, and his voice was 
joarse and he cleared his throat. ‘‘ Well, 
oochy.”’ 

“Come on—what’s the score?’’ General 
x00ch asked. 


HEL GOODWIN smoothed the wrinkles on 
s forehead and policed the lines of his 
outh. He sat down slowly and took a sip 
f water. He put his glass down carefully and 
Ided his napkin neatly and slowly. 
“Merriwell’s asked for me.”’ 

I saw General Gooch’s face light up. 
Boy,” he said. ‘It’s Plans.” 

“That’s right,’’ Melville Goodwin said, 
|Plans.” 

“Say,’”’ General Gooch said, and I could 
eel the depth of his pleasure and relief, “‘see 
f you can get me over with you, will you?” 
Melville Goodwin rolled his napkin into a 
teat cylinder and dropped it in front of him. 
Goochy,”” he said, ‘‘I don’t know what’s 
matter with me. I know it’s more than I 
eserve. I ought to jump at.it, but ——” 


Next Month 


How soft and gentle her name 
sounds when I whisper it. It lingers 
on the tongue, insidious and slow, 
almost like poison. . . 


E had no sense of foreboding. 

But when Ambrose went to 
spend a winter in Italy, Philip 
Ashley was never to see his cousin 
again. Ambrose wrote first that 
he’d met a distant connection of 
the family, the Contessa Sangal- 
letti—or Cousin 
liked to be called. Within weeks, 
Ambrose had married her. Within 
months, he was dead. And Rachel 
had disappeared. 

The author of Rebecca tells the 
story of a young man’s search for 
the truth about a beautiful woman 
born, it seemed, to bring tragedy 


COUSIN 
RACHEL 


By DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


Beginning in 
the November JOURNAL 





Lye As Dein (Sit) eG 


“Say, Mel,’’ General Gooch said, “how 
about coming to my office? We can scare up 
a cup of coffee there instead of having it 
here.”’ 


“Plans” and “planning” had always been 
breathless words for me when I was a P.R.O. 
I had always experienced a twinge of envy 
for any officer in Plans. Plans was so remote, 
so clouded and top secret that I never knew 
what happened there, except that Plans was 
the brains of the Army. You knew every- 
thing there was to know if you were in there. 
You had to be outstanding in some line and 
cleared for everything. It was the secret cir- 
cle of the elite. I had felt pleased for Mel- 
ville Goodwin. It seemed to me like a dis- 
tinguished climax to his career and an ulti- 
mate reward for brilliant service. 


My imagination was building up the vi- 
sion, but instead of looking elated, Melville 
Goodwin looked tired and discouraged. There 
were many worse things than Plans—Troop 
Information and 
Education for one, 
and I could think of 
others. I wanted to 
tell him so, but I 
knew when to keep 
my mouth shut. 

“Never mind the 
coffee, Goochy,’’ he 
m said when we were 
back again in the 
office. 

Okave ee Viel 
General Gooch said. 
““Rattisbone,’’ he 
called, and his voice 
crackled like bond 
paper. “‘Say I’ve 
stepped out if any- 
one calls. We don’t 
want tobe disturbed 
unless there’s a tele- 
phone for General 
Goodwin.” 

He closed the 
door softly and de- 
cisively. It had a 
lock and when 
Goochy locked it, 
for some reason rank 
dropped away. In 
fact, I could almost 
call him “‘Goochy”’ 
and I could finally 
see why Melville 
Goodwin liked him. 

“Listen, Mel,” he 
said, “‘let’s cut out 
the horsefeathers. I 
haven’t seen you this way since they ordered 
us out of Maule. Nothing you say in here is 
going any further unless’’—his black eyes 
bored into me—‘‘unless it’s Mr. Skelton.” 

I had never heard Melville Goodwin raise 
his voice before. He did not raise it much, 
but it sent a shiver down my spine. “Sid’s 
all right,” he said. ‘Besides, we didn’t pull 
out of Maule.” 

“No, we didn’t, and we nearly got a court 
for it,’’ General Gooch said. 

General Goodwin rocked back and forth 
on his heels. ‘““They couldn’t give me a 
court,” he said ‘‘because we saved the 
whole corps, and you know it, Goochy.”’ 

‘Now listen, Mel,’ General Gooch said, 
“don’t you know how to take what’s coming 
to you? What’s the matter with Plans?” 

Melville Goodwin jabbed his hand into 
the side pocket of his blouse and pulled 
out his cigarettes and his lighter. Then he 
jerked a cigarette from the pack and lighted 
it, with the same sort of one-two motion 
that an infantryman used on the bolt of 
his rifle at inspection, and the lighter made 
an appropriate decisive click. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with me, 
Goochy,” he said, ‘‘that I don’t jump at a 
good thing when it comes my way. I was in 
with the chief half an hour yesterday. He 
didn’t say a word about moving me into 
Plans. I want to know what Fancy Dan 
fouled me up in this. I wish they’d ordered 
me out to SCAP. It would take me out of 
here for a while.” 


Rachel, as she 
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RATE YOUR RANGE... 





Check the gas range .you are con- 
sidering against the features below. 
Only the Perfection Gas Range 
rates a perfect score. If the range 
you have in mind hasn't all of these 
values, it does not measure up to 
Perfection! (Complete detailed 
score sheets for gas, electric and oil 


ranges can be obtained by writing.) 


[as] “Lift-out” Burners, light- 
weight, no larger than teacups 


[y| [je Burners made of stainless 


steel, lifetime guaranteed 


[y| fea] Burners Operate at peak 


capacity immediately after washing 


[YI [ud "“No-Turn” Broiler, broils 


both sides of meat at once 


[yj [| Smokeless broiler, meat 


can't catch fire 


[y [ea] High-level, fixed position 


for broiler pan, eliminating guesswork 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


7339-A Platt Avenue ° 


HOW CLOSE 


DOES IT COME TO 


Palit 


es ct 
\o et ant 
oO’ 


[a Removable oven rack- 
holders, leave smooth interior for 
easier cleaning 


[y [al White or blue Flavoramic 


oven with Televue window and 
interior light 


[y| CI] Oven bakes evenly on 


any of the seven rack positions— 
no food shifting 


[¥] fe] Broiler converts to extra, 


economy oven, doubles its usefulness 


[yj ay “Extra oven is smaller than 


Master oven, saves on fuel 


KA [| Regular & timed electric 


outlets for toaster, grill, coffee maker 


[yj [ex] White Titanium porcelain 


finish is acid, scratch and stain resistant 


[yj LI Cooks automatically "By 


the Clock’'—frees you of oven-watch- 
ing and guesswork—gives you more 
time to relax, shop or visit 


een 









the 195! 
GAS RANGE 











You can’t beat Fanfedtion Gas... Electric... Oil Ranges 
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Savory Roast Pork 


Sprinkle 6 


D hE 


S ° 


Company Dinner with that 


LAO 


pounds pork shoulder with salt and 


14 teasp. French’s Black Pepper. Roast in shallow pan on rack, fat side up, in slow 
oven (325° F.) for 4 hours. Combine 1 cup broth or water, 44 cup lemon juice, 14 teasp. 


French’s Oregano, 44 teasp. French’s Fennel, 


1, teasp. French’s Nutmeg, 1 teasp. 


French’s Garlic Powder; cook 5 minutes. Baste every 30 minutes with herb mixture 
until used, then with pan juices. Sprinkle potatoes with French’s Parsley Flakes. 





Ginger Glazed Carrots 


Boil 8 small carrots until almost tender. 
Rub off skins under cold water. Dry 
thoroughly. Heat 3 tablesps. butter or 
margarine and 4 teasp. French’s Ginger 
in a heavy skillet. Roll carrots in 2 
tablesps. sugar and place in skillet. Sim- 
mer until glazed, turning frequently. 
Garnish with French’s Parsley Flakes. 
Yield: 4 servings. 










parsley 
Flakes 


puee CATMACT 
oF 


Vanilla 





Ground 
Ginger 
1 faeces etre 






Ghccolatei Oats 


Melt 4 sq. unsweetened chocolate in 14 
cup hot milk; cool. Cream 34 cup short- 
ening: slowly add 2 cups sugar; beat well. 
Add 3 egg yolks, one at a time, beating 
well after each addition. Add chocolate. 
Sift 2 cups all-purpose flour with 1 teasp. 
baking soda and 4% teasp. salt; add to 
batter alternately with 1 cup milk and 
2 teasps. French’s Vanilla. Fold in 3 egg 
whites beaten stiff. Turn into 2 greased 
9” pans. Bake at 350°F. 30 minutes, or 
until done. Cool; spread layers with 
whipped cream flavored with 14 teasp. 
French’s Vanilla. Combine into layers. 


SPICES and 


an ees, EXT R ACTS 





M 
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“And just who would be wanting you in 
SCAP?”’ Goochy asked. “‘Why don’t you 
get the lead out of your pants?” 

I did not understand the technical sig- 
nificance of the last question, and Mel Good- 
win paid no attention to it. Instead he began 
pacing back and forth across the office rap- 
idly, as though there were no weight in his 
pants at all. 

“‘T wonder how the wires got crossed,”’ he 
said. “Do you know what I think? I think 
it’s Muriel.” 

General Gooch laughed rudely, but Mel- 
ville Goodwin paid no attention. 

“You know, this is just what Muriel 
wants,”’ he said. ‘‘She’ll be crazy about this. 
Me settled down in the Pentagon with Mer- 
riwell to ride me!” 

““Oh,”’ Goochy said, ‘“when did you start 
getting so particular? Just what’s the matter 
with Lieutenant General Merriwell? He was 
a damned good corps commander, wasn’t 
he? I didn’t hear you gripe about Merriwell 
in Normandy.” 

Melville Goodwin stopped his pacing. 
“He’s a fussy old s.o.b.” 

“They all are,” Goochy answered, “but 
he’s only got another year.”’ 

“T know,” Mel Goodwin said, ‘and 
maybe I’ll get another star out of it if I 
live right—but a year with Sister Merri- 
well!”’ 

I knew that I was hearing more about the 
Pentagon than I would ever hear again, but 
the conversation was too technical and inti- 
mate to follow. 

“Don’t you know when you have it soft?” 
Goochy said. “‘“You and I can’t be buzzing 
around forever—and we’ve had a lot of fun.” 

I had not known that General Gooch 
could speak so gently. His words seemed to 
make Mel Goodwin feel his age. I would not 
have called it fun that he and General 
Gooch had been having, but they always 
called active service fun in the Army, and 


‘perhaps it had been fun for Goodwin and 


Gooch. 

“Damn it, Goochy,” Melville Goodwin 
said, ‘‘this place is getting you calcified. Pull 
in your belt. You and I aren’t through just 
yet.” 

“T didn’t say we were,’’ Goochy answered. 
“You'll end up with a corps when you get 
out of Plans.” 

‘I know I don’t make sense,’’ Mel Good- 
win said, “but after paper-passing for two 
years in Frankfurt, I suppose I hoped I 
could be connected with troops in some 
way.” 

“Can’t you ever get troops off your 
mind?’’ Goochy said. 

Melville Goodwin moved toward the desk 
very slowly and ground the end of his ciga- 
rette hard into a glass ash tray. “Say,” he 
said, ‘“‘no matter what they shower on me, 
I know what I’m meant for and what I’m 
made for.” 

“Horsefeathers,’’ Goochy said. ‘‘ You’ll go 
where they send you, Mel.” 

Melville Goodwin smiled his most mechan- 
ical smile, but for once it concealed nothing. 
“Will I?” he said. “‘Maybe—but I could re- 
tire: 


‘Tuere was a dead, queer silence, and he 
seemed to hold and control all that silence. 

“Say, Mel,’ General Gooch said, “has 
that little skirt in New York been getting to 
you again?” It came so suddenly that I 
caught my breath. 

‘‘Never mind that now, Goochy,”’ he said, 
and that peculiar silence was back with us. 

Then the telephone rang and the spell or 
whatever it was that had held us was broken. 
Before the ring was over, General Gooch 
was at the desk. 

“General Gooch speaking,” he was saying. 
He closed his wiry hand over the mouthpiece 
and nodded. ‘‘For you, Mel,” he said. ‘‘The 
Chief’s office calling.” 

Melville Goodwin grabbed the telephone. 
“General Goodwin speaking,”’ he was saying. 

The rank was back. The world was mov- 
ing again by the numbers. There was a sharp 
decisive click as General Gooch unlocked the 
office door. 

SES ORY 
“T’ll be there directly, sir.” 


General Goodwin was saying. 
The telephone 


. 






































October, |) 


gave a little thump as he set it down. “Ty 
makes it official,’ he said. ‘‘I’d better sa 
long, Sid. I’ll see you tonight, and b 
your baggage; someone will get you 
board that plane. Wait for me, will 
Goochy?”’ 

“Thanks for the lunch and good lt 
sir,” I told him. 

General Gooch smiled his most pai 
smile. ‘Congratulations, Mel,’’ he sail 
“on everything.” 

The sound of the wish was as acid as 
smile that had gone before it, but Mel 
Goodwin was already gone. | 
I wap my own sources of information| 
the broadcasting business, and these all! 
dicated that Gilbert .Frary was definit 
planning to throw me over. It was time 
plan carefully what I would say about | 
program to George Burtheimer in Chicz 
and what I would say to Gilbert Frary eit) 
in New York or Chicago, for it was cert 
Gilbert would fly east promptly. I had} 
ready made my business plans and conta 
Dottie Peale had taken over as she had ¢ 
she would, and I had seen my lawyers z 
Dottie’s friend in White Wall Rubber 
was time to put my cards into order accc 
ing to suit and value. Yet somehow I co 
not do any of this after I had left 
Pentagon, 

Again, the intrigues in which I was 
gaged seemed petty and insignificant. “ 
dilemma of Melville Goodwin was larger d 
more tragic. I could see myself wor 
along in some way, but it would be diffe 
with Melville Goodwin. I did not possess} 
intensity, or his liking for personal risk} 
the belief in myself that would allow me 
throw over a comfortable future for Som 
thing indefinable. 

Instead of keeping my mind on mysel§ 
thought all afternoon of hi& infatuation |§ 
Dottie Peale. His personality was : 
cloud that obscured everything I did, an} 
did not want to see him end in nothing. [| 
not want to see small things ruin him. 

All that afternoon and evening, I wi 
through the motions of my own living, 
I did not recall a single detail of the bro 
cast ceremony or what there was in @ 
script or how I read it. I only remember tl 
I wanted to know what was happening 
Alexandria. 7 


People in the service seldom display 
much imaginationabout theirhomesurro 4a 
ings, perhaps because they could not affi ) 
imagination. When my taxi stopped in fri 
of the house in Alexandria, I could not e | 
the idea that I had seen the whole pict) 
many times before. It was about eight in 
evening and rather cool for a steak fry, Ij 
in the small back yard a good many peo} 
were clustered around the outdoor grill, a 
there were more on the sun porch and in} 
living room. Everyone was talking lous 
and having a wonderful and _half-off-t} 
record time, as one often did on those serv™ 
occasions. It was a military party, but |) 
others of its sort it had, to an outsider, ° 
quality of fancy dress, because so man: 
the male guests were out of uniform. 

When no one answered the doorbell’ 
opened the door myself and entered the] 
ing room, followed by the General’s driv) 
carrying my suitcase. 

“That’s all right,” I said to the driv 
“just put down the suitcase,”’ and he v 
gone in an instant, because he did not belc§ 
there. | 

I was about to move out to the sun pol 
to look for my host and hostess, when 1) 
eye lighted on Captain Rattisbone, w 
sprang up instantly. 

‘General and Mrs. Goodwin asked me 
keep an eye out for you, sir,” he said. “ 
tell the General, if you’ll wait here.” 

Captain Rattisbone returned with Mj 
ville Goodwin. It took a second for me 
adjust myself to his appearance. Melv) 
Goodwin was out of uniform and he fit! 
into no preconceived pattern, because I h’ 
never seen him that way before. I had ne* 
known him to assume an awkward pose, | 
now mediocrity had suddenly ove 
him. He looked like a plump and mid¢ 







ge ionentity, whom you might meet at a 
‘ub and immediately forget. 

|-ourse it was the cut of the clothes. A 
{tailor might have set off his figure 
sly, but even so, Mel Goodwin would 
ave known how to manage a civilian 
t any rate, a service budget demanded 
'-made clothing, hastily altered. The 
‘al wore a tweed coat and gray slacks. 
vied that I might have gone with him 
h he had bought his outfit, but then he 
} not have settled for quiet colors. After 
4 of olive drab he would have revolted 
- st monotones. The coat he had selected 
| viciously heavy and unkempt garment. 
iain color was reddish russet brown, 
grid of violent green had been woven 
the brown texture. It was belted in 
ack and full of pleats. His gray slacks 
a hideous imitation of an English 
, with accordion pleats around the belt- 
vaist. His soft shirt was a rich blue. His 
as red with green diagonal stripes. 
qaere was the 
win gone, I was 
ing, who had 
_ there in the 
gon prepared to 
iif he could not 
» with troops? 
‘e was Goodwin 
orth Africa and 




























































for me; 
some of my 


zhts, because he 
had an unex- 


dly sensitive in- 
sea. 


fulfills. 


“How do you 
< I’m looking?” 
ike something 


and appeared 
hted.‘‘ It’s Harris 
id, and you can 
| it and it says 
the label. Well, 
take that suit- 
of yours upstairs, 
then you can 
the crowd.” 

e Goodwins and 
oyces must have 
completely con- 
al to have lived 
er in that small 
se, which was 
ly designed for a 
e family. There 
d be, I was sure, 
30-called master’s bedroom, the smaller 
ble children’s room, a communal bath- 
, and finally a hall bedroom which at 
time would have been called a sewing 
, and I was right all the way. 

ere,’”’ Melville Goodwin said, pointing 
e hall bedroom, “‘we can stick the suit- 
in my dressing room.” 


verge; 


emerge. 


hill; 


had referred to it as his dressing room, 
it doubtless was for the time being, but 
as really a spill-over room whose denim- 
red studio couch was available at any 
ent for any unexpected guest. 

ere certainly is a crowd downstairs,” 
aid. ‘“You never can tell who’s coming 
m Muriel throws a party. Let’s go.” 

ust a minute first,’ I said. I could treat 
almost brusquely now that he was in 
tweed coat. “‘I know it isn’t any of my 
ness, Mel, but I can’t help being curious 
t what happened to you this afternoon.” 
jOh,”’ he said, ‘‘oh, that.” 

es,” I answered. ‘‘Are you going to take 
job or aren’t you?” 

€ gave me his blankest, dullest stare. 
sten, boy,” he said, ‘‘in the Army when 
boss puts you in a good spot, you don’t 
ie. [ did tell him I was disappointed, for 
al reasons, just a little disappointed.” 
€ anticlimax fitted perfectly with Mel- 
© Goodwin’s tweeds and slacks, but it 
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YY, Viale 


By Archibald Rutledge 


Beyond your valleys lie no vales 

No mountains rise above your 
mystic hills; 

No ocean rolls beyond your azure 

Your love for me my final hope 

After your blooms there are no 


flowers forever; 
No heavens past your eyes, my eyes 


No forests lure beyond your 
wildwoods sweet. “Now, Sid,” he 


Strange was the way I came, and 
long and far, 


O end of all my world, all beauty’s 


My harbor, haven, terminal you are. 
For me no lights beyond your light 


I see one star above life’s lonely 


I see no other, and I never will. 
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also made me happier. “So you didn’t re- 
sign?’’ I said. 

Melville Goodwin still looked at me 
blankly. ‘“‘Listen, son, you don’t do things 
that way. You don’t show any immediate 
superior when you're browned off. You pull 
the lines together first and get organized and 
do a little quiet cerebration. I’m waiting and 
thinking for the moment, son, and, you 
know, I’ve got quite a lot to think about.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” I said. ‘I’ve been 
worrying about you. Have you explained 
your reactions to Muriel?” 


HE rubbed his hand over the back of his 
head. “I suppose you'll think this is funny,” 
he said. “I started to, but she’s so happy 
that I couldn’t. This whole party’s by way of 
turning ito a celebration. Maybe I haven’t 
any guts when it comes to Muriel. She’s been 
through a lot and I don’t like to spoil it for 
her—at the moment. Let’s go downstairs.” 
It should have been the end of a perfect 
day, but no one could 
ever evaluate the rea- 
sons for another’s 
discontent. He _ be- 
longed with that 
crowd downstairs. He 
would havebeen a fish 
out of water any- 
where else, and I had 
to tell him so—no 
matter what his re- 
action might be. 
“Wait a minute,” 
Isaid.‘‘Mel, don’t you 
know you belong right 
here? If you try to 
fit anywhere else, 
you'll be as silly as 
you look right now in 
those clothes.” 
“Now wait a min- 
ute,” hesaid. ‘‘ What’s 


Scottish moor,”’ to meet; wrong with these 
'd him. No waters flow for me beyond your‘ clothes?” 
“hat’s right,’’ he river; ““They’re_ gro- 


tesque,” I said. 


said, “‘let’s get this 
straight. What’s 
wrong with you to- 
night?” 

He was reaching 
the center of the sit- 
uation, and perhaps 
there was more wrong 
with me than there 
was with him, be- 
cause I did not have 
his capacity for ad- 
justment. I asked: 

*“Whatdoyouthink 
you'll look like if you 
leave this for Dottie?” 
“Sid,”’ he said, ‘““what makes you think 
I’m going to?”’ 

“T’ve been watching you,” I said. ““ You’ve 
been thinking about it, haven’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I’ve been thinking.”’ 

“Well, think some more,” I said. “Think 
what you have and what you'll lose.”’ 

The moment that followed was one of 
those uncertain beats of time. Neither of us 
took his eye from the other. 

“You see a lot more than you ought to, 
boy,” he said. 

“You're pretty obvious sometimes,” I an- 
swered. 

Melville Goodwin drew a deep breath. 
“Boy, it’s funny,” he said. “I ought to be 
mad as hell at you.’’ Suddenly he clenched 
his fist, moved his hand upward slowly and 
tapped me gently on the chest. “There’s just 
one thing I want straight from now on out. 
I don’t need any more advice, son. You un- 
derstand?” 

“You won't get any more,” I said. 

“Everyone has to run things for himself, 
in the final analysis. You understand?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I understand.” 

“It’s funny I don’t get mad,” he said. ‘ 
would, except you mean well, don’t sailee 
“That’s right,” I said, “I mean well.” 

“Come on,” he said, “‘let’s go downstairs 
and get a drink.” 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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to give leftovers that 


Frencls flavor 





1 A GOURMET'S SAUCE FOR COLD MEAT SLICES be 


Ya glass currant jelly 


Equal quantity French’s Mustard 


Melt currant jelly over low heat, add slowly and blend in an equal quantity of 
French’s Mustard. Serve hot with slices of leftover roast pork. Or, meat and sauce 
together may be placed in frying pan, covered tightly and simmered slowly till hot. 
This sauce is equally delicious with cold ham, lamb or chicken. 


HAM AND POTATO SALAD 
I cup cooked 3 hard cooked eggs, 


ham, diced chopped 
2 cups cooked Ya cup mayonnaise 
potatoes, diced 1/4 cup French’s Mustard 
I cup diced celery Salt and pepper to taste 


Mix mayonnaise and mustard together 
and combine with other ingredients. 
Serve on a bed of crisp lettuce leaves. 





City. 
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Send name, address to The R. T. Tone Co., 
1697 Mustard St., 


Name. 


Address. 





CHEF'S CASSEROLE 


I cup cooked rice 1 tablespoon melted 
butter or margarine 

I tablespoon French's 
Mustard 

I teaspoon French’s 
Parsley Flakes 


I cup cooked fish 
Yo cup milk 

I egg, beaten 

Ya teaspoon salt 


Combine all ingredients and pour into 
greased casserole. Top with buttered 
bread crumbs, and bake in a moderate 
oven (350 F.) for 45 minutes. Serves 3-4, | 


French’s is smoother, creamier... 


Millions prefer it! 
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(Continued from Page 105) 

least we knew where we were, and 
was no need for double talk. General 
w, too, that it was Dottie Peale 
pset the balance of his life. The 
gone around already about that 
skirt in New York. Melville Goodwin 
‘aly realized that the shadow of scandal 
ight behind him. I was pleased with 
that I had again had the intestinal 
ide to bring up the subject of Dottie 





one thing more,” I said, and I 
dat the head of the stairs. 
id,” he said, ‘‘I’m pretty well browned 
ht now.” 
ist one thing more and I’ll be through. 
our imagination,” I said. “Try to think 
ou’d look with Dottie in New York.” 
could find a good civilian job,” he said. 
* I told him. “Dottie can find you 
ght.”” 
could get a ranch somewhere,” he 
e could travel.” 
J said, ‘“and how would you look 
the bags?” 
knew I had gone too far. I had 
d something that he had to keep 
His face had grown brick-red and 
shook. 
lome on,” he said, “get going before I 
you in the pants downstairs.” 

ist see you don’t kick yourself down- 
1, I said, and I turned back toward the 
t room. 

‘There are you going?”’ he asked. 
‘or my suitcase,” I told him. “I’m leay- 
gow.” 
‘fait a minute,” he said, ‘don’t do 
z! He had controlled his face and voice, 
ie shook his head slowly. “‘I told you,” 
id, and his voice was very restrained, 
iid you to stop riding me. Don’t do it 
, son. Don’t you see there are some 
s I can’t help?’’ 

ies, I said, “I see.”’ 

hen shake hands,”’ he said. ‘““You and 
n't make this world.” 
/neone downstairs was beginning to play 
iano, and he grasped my arm just above 
lbow. 
ud,” he called as we were going down- 
_“come here. I want you to meet Sid 
on, and call to Joe to fix him up a 
—rare.’’ We were back at the party, 
from our rough trip together, and it 
uite a party—almost a celebration. 













ou grew in experience, and grew to 
Stand people and their motives, you 
leveloped a sense of discrimination and 
mprehension of your own tastes and 
ations. A few years ago I might have 
happy with all that group, because | 





/ 
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would not have known any better. Now I 
had lived too long, and I had become too 
specialized. I was like a child at a strange 
party. They were all as polite to me as they 
would have been to a strange child, but I 
was not in the service and I possessed none 
of the drives and worries connected with it. 
This did not mean for an instant that I did 
not like the crowd. I knew enough about 
them to understand that they were more 
valuable by far to the world than people like 
Art Hertz or Gilbert Frary or most of the 
newspaper crowd and the writers I played 
around with. I both admired and envied 
them. I might have been one of them if I 
had shared their years of apprenticeship and 
indoctrination, but now it was too late. I 
floundered there like a fish out of water. 


Tue steps from the sun porch descended 
onto a small lawn, bright under a floodlight. 
It was not unpleasantly cool outside, and 
some of the women were wearing evening 
cloaks and some of the men stood around 
the dying embers of the grill. I saw Muriel 
Goodwin at once, completely in command. 

“Sid,” she said, “this makes everything 
perfect.” 

There were so many people she wanted me 
to meet, she said, and she was so sorry that 
Helen was not with me, but there would be 
another time. Before I met anyone, she was 
going to be selfish and talk to me for just a 
minute. She drew me away so that we stood 
apart from the guests on the lawn. 

““Have you seen Mel?” she asked. “It’s 
the first time in years that Mel’s got any- 
thing he deserves. He doesn’t seem to under- 
stand that at last we’re really going to be 
able to settle down.” She lowered her voice. 
“He’s right on his way to almost anything 
and he doesn’t know it.” 

I nodded, but I did not answer. I could 
not say anything to spoil it for her. 

““He’s been so restless,”’ she said, “‘and he’s 
been so repressed lately. He’s never let him- 
self unwind since he got back from Germany. 
It’s been so hard wondering how I could help 
him.”’ 

‘He still seems pretty restless.”’ That was 
all I was able to say and the only way I could 
put it. 

“IT know,” she said. ‘‘They all are restless 
when they come back from overseas. I’m 
going house hunting tomorrow, and Mel can 
have his golf. All he needs is to get back into 
a routine.” 

“It’s pretty hard to settle down,” I said. 

“Tt will be all right. now things are 
fixed,”’ she answered. ‘‘ He never can believe 
that he has a future. I won’t have to sit and 
wait any more and wonder where he is. 
You don’t know what waiting and watching 
means, because you’re a man.” y 


“I don’t like girls, but you’re different—you can fight. 
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He was the hunter home from the hill 
with all his field service behind him, abso- 
lutely safe. 

“And now you'll have to meet everyone,” 
she said. 

Hardly anyone in the house was below the 
rank of colonel. I saw a general doing card 
tricks, and two other generals, surrounded 
by officers’ wives, exhibiting Roman wres- 
tling. Melville Goodwin had already gath- 
ered a group in the living room and they had 
been singing Smiles and I Want a Girl Just 
Like the Girl and other songs of World War I. 
Melville was standing beside the piano 
and General Gooch in a pepper-and-salt suit 
stood on one side of him and General Snip 
Lewis in a dinner coat on the other side. 
Suddenly, I heard his voice, entirely off key, 
but booming with deep fervor, ‘‘ Bless ’em 
all, great and small.’’ One of the beauties of 
that song of the Pacific was the secret mean- 
ing you could put into it, which acted as a 
balm to lacerated feelings. 

“And now I want you to meet General 
Merriwell,’”’ Mrs. Goodwin said. ‘‘ He’s Mel’s 
new chief, you know.” 

General Merriwell was the only three-star 
general present. He stood alone three paces 
behind the crowd at the piano, not singing 
but listening tolerantly, like someone who 
had no ear for music or too few drinks. 

“Muriel, my dear,” he said, ‘this is a 
delightful party.” 

General Merriwell also wore a dinner coat. 
His face lacked the aggressive lines of the 
singers around the piano. It was both shrewd 
and pedantic. 

“T just wanted to say, Muriel,” he said, 
“how pleased I am to get my hands on Mel 
and to have him in the next office. The work 
has been crowding up lately. It’s time we 
had more men in Plans with long and prac- 
tical combat records, but I’m a little afraid, 
from something that transpired this after- 
noon, that Mel is reluctant.” 

“That’s just the way Mel always is when 
he starts with desk work,’’ Muriel Goodwin 
said. ‘‘He always expresses doubts.” 

“Somehow or other,’’ General Merriwell 
said, as though he had not heard her, “‘offi- 
cers with combat records are often restless. 
Well, if Melville did not want this, he should 
not have rated so high at the War College. 
I went over all Mel’s qualifications off the 
record with Foghorn. By the way, his 
arthritis is pretty bad lately.” 

“Yes, I know,’’ Muriel Goodwin said. 
“Mel and I called on him yesterday after- 
noon.” 

“T made that pilgrimage, too, yesterday,” 
General Merriwell said. ‘‘Whenever any- 
thing important comes up, I like to get the 
Grimshaw angle. There’s always that jump 
between combat and no combat—a different 
thought pattern, as Foghorn put it. Foghorn 
told quite a funny story about the first time 
he saw you and Mel. Where was it?”’ 

“Why, at Bailey,” Mrs. Goodwin said. 

“Bailey, that’s right, at the old Small 
Arms School,’”’ General Merriwell answered, 
“and you fixed a sandbox for him. Well, 
Grimshaw says not to worry about Mel. He 
says put Mel anywhere and he can do any- 
thing.” 

“That’s awfully sweet of Foghorn,’’ Mu- 
riel Goodwin said. ‘‘Melville, come over 
here.” 


Me vitte coopwin stood attentively in 
front of us. “Yes, what is it, dear?’’ he said. 
“T just wanted to tell you what your new 
boss has just told me that General Grim- 
shaw said about you,”’ Muriel Goodwin said. 
“He says put you anywhere and you can do 
anything. Now aren’t you pleased?’”’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ Melville Goodwin answered, 
“very pleased. Thank you for passing that 
on, sir. Sid, I think you and I ought to leave 
for the airport pretty soon.”’ 

I had never thought that General Good- 
win would take me to the airport. I had 
thought that I could simply call a taxi, but 
he seemed anxious to go with me, but some- 
how I still rated a Public Relations car, 
which Goochy had ordered. People were 
leaving already, he said, and his ducking out 
for a few minutes would not break up the 
party. 
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“Airport, son,” he said to the dri‘- » 
then he added, “the commercial }ip; 


separated us from the driver’s seat. 
I was a little constrained, but he 


and I remembered that he must ha? }j 
through lots of torrid scenes. 
“Driving out here makes me | 
though I were pushing off somewh 
self,” he said. ‘I wish I were—anywhp 
He must have been thinking of Hay 
from which Air Transport planes use) 
loaded and from which I had left\yyai 
with Dottie Peale and that traye 
VIP’s for Europe, and it would hay} 
better for Mel Goodwin if that C4) 
never made the flight. | 


I usep to like these parties of Milli 
he said. “‘I don’t know why I’m no 1 
mood for them now. Sid, do you e+ 
as though you’d missed something? im 
something you’ve never known abou” a 

“Yes,” I answered, “I suppose evelbom 
feels that way sometimes.” b 

“T keep thinking what I’ve beerilom” 
with myself all these years,” he sai(® 
you know when that idea first came tine?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Well, it came over me all at 
Paris when I saw you and Dottie¥ 
That’s why I began reciting abc) 
Ulysses. Old Ulysses must have felt ju 
way, and he had the brains to recogn: 

“That only goes to show that peo 
you should never mess around with cil 
Mel,” I said. ‘You can’t be me, and 
be you. Nobody can have everything 

“All right,”’ he said, “let me ask 
one question. You wouldn’t want to 
now would you?” 

“No,” I said, and then I was afraic 
had sounded rudely fervent. “I wif 
have what it takes.” ' 

“All right,” he said, ‘then you ough 
why I don’t want to be myself. Dottie 

I seemed to be standing in fron 
mental fluoroscope watching the sim: 
tives of General Goodwin. 

“Yes,”’ I said, ‘Dottie would. 
doesn’t want to be herself either.”’ 

“Poor kid,” he said. “I know. 
never had a break.” 

“How’s that again?” I asked. 

“You don’t understand Dottie,” hi 
“You don’t try to. She’s like a 
stopped. He was not good at similes. 

“Like a what?” I asked. 

“Like a bird fluttering in a cage,’ fy 
“and Dottie knows what I’m going th 
She’s got a lot of insight, Sid. And | 
you something else about Dottie.” 

“What else?”’ I asked. ly 

“Dottie’s got guts,”’ he said. ‘‘ Dott a 
I have that in common. If we had 4 
could both go down the line together. })tt 
wouldn’t be afraid.” 

Dottie had done what she wantecwWil 
him, and he was sewed up now. He 
peace with himself momentarily becz& 
his thoughts he and Dottie were wll 
away from the Pentagon together, Wa 
from General Merriwell and Plans, Wa) 
from humdrum fact and into a roseate til 
whose details did not matter because © 
had insight and infinite patience an¢ 
understood each other. It did not oct 
all to Melville Goodwin that there wol®, 
a morning after. ie. 

“Mel,” I began, “take hold of you? 
but he stopped me. ; 

‘Don’t give me any more advice,” h Bit 
“T told you I’m handling this mysel 
now on out.” 

As the driver was opening the d¥ 
made one last remark. ‘‘ Don’t bother) 
inside with me, Mel. Go back home 
you belong and try to stay there.” 

“Well, good night, son,’ he said. 
remember, we have to work out these 0” 
lems by ourselves. Happy landings, s¢ i 

“Happy landings, Mel,’ I said. 

Suddenly I was sickeningly sure of ae k 
he was going to land. I felt as though el"), 
walking away from a wreck. ; 























(To be Concluded) 
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WHAT WOMEN DID IN GARY 


‘jy hed to the full extent of the law. The 

‘ie; are brighter at night, and you can 
4 down the streets after dark with safety. 
| job isn’t done, by any means. The 

‘se on are the first to tell you so. 

| isky-voiced, tense little Mrs. Russell T. 

"gr th puts the attitude of the Women’s 
5 ens Committee in words: “Of course 
4h, is lots more to be done. We can’t stop 

‘by minute. But we aren’t tired. Why, I’ll 
» this thing if it kills me.”” The mother of 

“) mall children, with no regular domestic 

le Mrs. Griffith still plans to be making 
| about candidates and issues right up to 
2 on day. Friends say, “Peg’s a regular 

(pioinder. She makes everybody feel like 

weng the flag and shouting the The Star- 
s gled Banner when she speaks.” 

), understand how the big steel city of 
@ furnished such fertile soil for the 
;th cf vice gangs and racketeers, one 
i look to its history. The site was selected 
4,05 as the perfect spot for a steel town, 
yteel interests whose executives saw in 
jlocation at the conjunction of Lake 
faigan and the Calumet River, near the 
_ railroad center of Chicago, and within 

fa shipping distance of limestone and ore 
asits, as well as a supply of coal and 





jwose. Here land was cheap and available. 
Ine steel companies paved streets, built 
es, planted trees on the sand dunes, pre- 
je1g for the steelworkers who would oc- 
i, this brand-new town. 
en Gary was laid out,” Mrs. Collins 
igts out, “the north side was planned for 
2r residences, while the more modest 
lings of the many foreign-born workers 
_were later imported to fill the jobs were 
Jne south. There is a natural boundary 
yeen the two sections: the railroad tracks 
the river. I have always felt that this had 
d psychological effect—with the tracks 
ig as a physical as well as a social barrier 
«yeen the two residential sections.” 
(| 
new town grew beyond expectations. 
population leaped during the two world 
3. Still more workers had to be im- 
ced—many of them Mexicans, Negroes 
Puerto Ricans. They settled for the most 
_ in what is now called the “Central 
)rict” in the heart of town. This is a poor 
hborhood, reaching almost down to the 
t of Gary’s business section. Probably 
use the property has never been worth 
th, the streets are poorly paved and 
ily lighted. Row upon row of unpainted 
fie shanties characterize the section. The 


(Continued from Page 51) 


ugly, festering eyesore seems to stretch on 
for miles. It is here that an unwritten real- 
estate agreement keeps Gary’s Negro, Mex- 
ican and Puerto Rican population. Under 
these atrocious conditions it is no wonder the 
incidence of crime in this section is very high. 

Lake County, of which Gary is a part, 
also includes the big towns of East Chi- 
cago and Hammond, which fringe Chicago’s 
south side. They, like Gary, attract a 
transient population. Moving out from Chi- 
cago, the vice interests some years ago found 
the prospects good, the restrictions easy to 
dodge, in this sprawling lakeside settlement, 
where money came easy to many who weren’t 
accustomed to it and sought liquor, gambling 
and women on which to spend it. i 


Miss mary CHEEVER was buried Monday 
afternoon, March 7, 1949. That night 2000 
women, called by a handful of leaders of vari- 
ous women’s organizations, met in Seaman’s 
Hall. Filled with righteous indignation as 
they listened to demands for law enforce- 
ment, the women in one accord leaped to 
their feet to march the three long blocks to 
City Hall where city council was in night 
session. 

An ultimatum was read to Mayor Eugene 
Swartz and the city council: ““The women 
of the City of Gary long have suffered 
from lack of police protection in their homes 
and on the streets; they have endured the 
humiliating and unsavory reputation of 
their home town spread across pages of na- 
tional magazines. They have watched help- 
lessly as neighbors and friends have been 
attacked on the streets and robbed in their 
homes and automobiles, with no aid from the 
law-enforcement division of the city govern- 
ment.” Citing Gary’s flagrant record, they 
demanded that the superintendent of the 
Indiana State Police, Arthur M. Thurston, 
be called in immediately to survey the situa- 
tion and make recommendations. They gave 
the mayor two weeks for action. Then, they 
said, “If the city government does not clean 
up the city, give it protection and make it 
safe for the citizens and their families, the 
women can and will, with God’s help!” 

It was Hylda Burton, a schoolteacher, who 
suggested that first night of the indignation 
meeting, “I move that this group be made a 
permanent organization, called the Women’s 
Citizens Committee, and that the women 
who called us together be appointed on an 
advisory board.” 

“Our organization was really as simple as 
that at first,’ Beryl Ann Brownell, serious- 
minded young women’s-page editor of the 
Gary Post-Tribune, remembers. ‘‘ We had no 
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BY JOAN AUCOURT 


Beloved dog, whose busy paws 
Impose antique and jungle laws 
pon the idle and effete 
Appurtenances of this seat, 
Belieye—I understand your case, 
And with what feeling nose you trace 
he glorious spots of grease and 
gore 
That mark your small but valued 
store. 


But oh, consider, if you can, 

The duller struggles of mere man. 

I, too, have dubious battles fought; 

And paid, what’s more, more than I 
ought, 

Just to possess my larger bone— 

To wit, the sofa—for my own, 

And have transported it into 

The deepest jungle that I knew— 


Again, to wit, my living room— 
There to lurk in ancestral gloom. 


Conspirators are we at heart, 

But with objectives worlds apart. 
For you, dear dog, the natural end 
Of all the energy you spend 

May very well be said to be 

The wise increase of gluttony. 


Whereas, for me, it’s not so easy— 
The human stomach’ being queasy— 
My sofa’s not to taste or smell 

Nor lend romance to dinner bell, 
But me to solace and sustain 

When marketing is long and vain. 


Therefore, sweet beast, desist, I 


pray: 
Bones are less rare than rest today. 





“Help your husband carve 


with ease’ — 


Pree Thines 


6°... these fine Carvel Hall Carving Sets are the 











FAMOUS MICRONED® BLADES! Slice 
even, tempting servings of the tenderest 
meats. These blades are scientifically 
honed to a microscopic edge, uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed against defect . . . 
bear a lifetime service guarantee. Three 
to match 


handsome handle styles .. . 
Carvel Hall Steak Knives. 























33 HANDSOME CARVING SETS TO SEE! 
Regal Carver and Fork, $25.00; Vogue Carver, 
Fork and Steel, $25.00; Classic Carver, 
Slicer and Fork, $34.00; silver-plated Ham 
and Roast Holder, $7.95. Give Carvel Hall 
Carving Sets to yourself, to friends. 


same ones I use in my own home.”’ 





CARVING TOOLS FOR EVERY JOB! 
Expert carvers demand the proper 
blade for each carving task. In 
Carvel Hall Carving Sets you'll find 
smart, slim Slicers . . . keen, curved 
Carvers . . . sure, steady Forks... 
small Steak and Game Sets-and host- 


helping Ham & Roast Holders. 











































































































FINE CUTLERY 
by Briddell 


Send now for famous Duncan Hines Carving Guide—FREE! 


| Help your husband become an 
| expert carver. Send today for this 
| special reprint of carving lessons 
| from Duncan Hines’ new book. 

Dunean Hines’ complete book. ‘Adventures 


in Good Cooking & the Art of Carving in 
the Home” available at book counters, $1.50 





CHAS. D. BRIDDELL, INC., 
Dept. L-10 Crisfield, Maryland 


Name a 
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Please send Duncan Hines’ Carving Guide, Free! 








Address — 
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Give this low-cost supper dish a prize.. 
It's made with CHATEAU Cheese Food! 

















WHEN APPETITES are big as all outdoors, let the re flavor of 
Borden’s Chateau cheese food come to nor me 

fou hateau rich with the mellow-ml es 
ee eae cheese. Packed with epee ee ae 
nourishment. Ideal for sandwiches and salads. n 
behaved cheese food you ever cooked with! rae 
au in the 4-lb. package or penny-saving 2 
oday and try this new recipe. 
1 teaspoon salt 
4% teaspoon pepper 
2 teaspoons chopped onion 1, cup diced a Cae 
1 teaspoon prepared mustard 8 frankfurters (1 1b. 

8 slices Chateau (from the 2-lb. loaf) ; 

e. Scoop out centers. Mash well with 
ed Chateau. Put back in shells. Place 
half. Cover with Chateau slices and 


Ib. 
Get Borden’s Chate 
loaf at your food store t 
4 large baked potatoes 

% cup hot milk 


Cut potatoes in half lengthwis 
milk and seasonings. Stir in dic 
urter on each potato 


> frankf 
one fra | cheese melts. 


broil 3 inches from flame til 


7, M. Reg. U. S- Pat. Off. 


For sandwiches that go to school- 
BORDEN'S CHEESE SPREADS! 


You'll find Borden’s Cheese Spreads are 
the happiest fillings you ever sandwiched 
between two slices of bread! 

Such a variety! There are sharp, zippy 
ones like Vera-Sharp, Cheese ’n Bacon, 
Smokey; and Cream Cheese blends like 
Pimento, Olive-Pimento, Pineapple, Rel- 
ish, and Blue! Creamy, smooth, and very 
nourishing! They come in crystal-clear, 
re-usable “Party. Glasses” that you'll be 
proud to use. Get Borden’s Cheese 
Spreads today, and collect a set. 





©The Borden Company 


BORDENS FINE CHEESES 


Folks who know cheese say “BORDENS , PLEASE!” 
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J O80 SR Nea 
definite plans. We were simply united by the 
desire to clean up Gary.” 

Two weeks aftef their first visit to the 
City Hall, the Women’s Citizens Committee 
marched again to see Mayor Swartz. He said 
he had done what he could to clamp down on 
gambling and prostitution. He refused the 
police-department shake-up the women de- 
manded. He denied the existence of syn- 
dicated gambling. ‘“‘We’ll take this to the 
governor,”’ the women said. And they did. 

The fifteen-minute interview Gov. Henry 
F. Schricker promised the Gary delegation 
stretched out for almost four hours. ‘‘The 
governor began by gallantly complimenting 
us on the fine spring weather we brought with 
us,’ Mrs. Benjamin Saks, one of the spokes- 
men of the group, recalls. ““When we had 
finished, I don’t think he cared what the 
weather was like outside. It had been very 
stormy in his office.’’ At one point in their 
talk, Governor Schricker, whois a Democrat, 
accused the women of being Republicans, 
come to harass the incumbent administra- 
tion. “Why,” retorted Mrs. Saks, shaking 
an indignant finger, ‘I’m as good a Demo- 
crat as you are. We want good government 
and we don’t care if we get it from the 
Democrats or the Republicans.” 

By the end of March, convinced the 
women were in deadly earnest, Mayor 
Swartz took what seemed to be a positive 
step toward cleaning up Gary. He appointed 
Capt. Peter Billick, a police officer whose 
reputation was above reproach, as a special 
investigator of vice, and fired’ the old vice 
squad, some members of which the Women’s 
Citizens Committee had charged were work- 
ing hand in glove with many of the “joints.” 
(These men promptly threatened to sue Mrs. 
Saks for $40,000, claiming she had defamed 
their reputations. ‘We tried to get the case 
brought into court, but it never was,’’ Miss 
Brownell charges.) 

“Captain Billick worked night and day,” 
Peg Griffith remembers. “He and his men 
followed tips of their own and many which 
we received through calls and letters. The 
trouble was that once the arrests were made, 
everything stopped. Case after case was dis- 
missed, or the defendant released with a 
small fine.” 

By midsummer of 1949, Mayor Swartz 
assured the Women’s Citizens Committee, 
“There’s no open gambling or prostitution 
here now.” After a conference with and en- 
couragement from Captain Billick, the women 
decided on action which would focus the at- 
tention of the whole town on the illegal 
traffic going on right under the nose of the 
public. Then followed the famous two days 
when 160 women, representing as many 
different organizations (all members of the 
Women’s Citizens Committee), “picketed” 
eighteen of the worst taverns, brothels, 
gambling houses. 

“People jeered at us, called us names, or 
simply stood by and stared. It was scalding- 
hot weather in late July. We didn’t carry. 
signs or make trouble. We simply walked up 
and down, took notes of the things and 
people we saw. One tavern operator was so 
angry he rolled back his awning so we 
wouldn’t get any of its shade. But we hurt 
their business. We were simply proving to 
Mayor Swartz and the public of Gary that 
there were still plenty of wide-open joints in 
operation. We also showed our enemies that 
the Women’s Citizens Committee was not 
just a small group of special interests, but 
represented all the women of Gary,” Mrs. 
Collins has pointed out. 


A rnoucu Billick and his squad made re- 
markable progress throughout 1949, Mayor 
Swartz transferred him at the end of the 
year to the Records Bureau of the Police 
Department. “This made him completely 
ineffective so far as law enforcement was con- 
cerned,” the womensay. Despite this setback, 
however, they refused to be discouraged. 
Since the courts of Gary were one of the 
weakest links in law enforcement, the 
Women’s Citizens Committee began a pro- 
gram of court observation. Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Marshall Iams, wife of a 
Gary attorney, teams of women were as- 
signed to every session of the Gary Munic- 
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ipal Court. “‘As a citizen interested j 
ernment, your presence in court need 
explanation,” she instructed the wat¢ 
“Don’t make yourself conspicuous om} 
cuss any case outside the court.” My 
Iams herself sat in court day after day, 
April, 1949, until the end of the year 
spite the fact that this meant hiring s 
to care for her two preschool-age chil 
“We found the process of justice in 
wasa farce,”’ she charges. ‘‘Althougha Mi 
ipal Court judge receives a salary of § 
per year, he spent about twelve hoursa 
on the bench. Indiana law permits a ‘sp 
judge’ to be appointed for certain co 
sions. When things got hot, the judge); 
wasn’t there. He divided these court app 
ments among a group of attorneys. Oj) 
them would sit on the bench one day, 
would be seen the next defending som 
whose case he had previously heard.” 


Pow watching was another step take 
the Women’s Citizens Committee to i 
better government. “‘ We are convinced { 
were many irregularities at the polls, 
although we couldn’t take any direct a 
we could prevent overt cheating,” | 
Collins says. “In one precinct during 
first observations, over half the voters 
to be assisted. In each case we insisted 
both a Republican and a Democrat juds 
called in.” Since poll watching has been] 
ticed, she believes there has been stead\ 
provement in voting practices. 
As time went on, it became evident te 
leaders of the Women’s Citizens Co 
that many officeholders in Gary, 
County, and even the State of Indiana, 
committed, willingly or not, in subtle 
to the big gambling interests. They} 
lieved a clean sweep of officeholders | 
necessary. But to point up the relation) 
between officials and graft to the va 
public, they realized they needed more ' 
hearsay or opinion. It seemed that ineffec 
action on the part of Gary’s police f 
might stem from Chief of Police Mil 
Matovino, a hangover from the regi 
Joseph A. Finerty, Gary’s former me 
There was good reason to believe 
Jack Doyle, so-called Gary Crime Syndi 
head (subsequently summoned before: 
Kefauver Committee), was running sev 
gambling houses in Gary and Lake Co 
and conspiring with various politicians. | 
ther responsibility for the wide-open 
istence of vice they attributed to I 
County’s prosecuting attorney, Benje 
Schwartz, and his chief deputy in Gary, }} 
A. Lucas, who served a prison term in | 
as a result of his conviction on a liq) 
conspiracy charge. So the women enli/ 
the help of men in Gary they knew wer 
eager to clean up the town as were t) 
The Gary Crime Commission was forr 
dedicated to ferreting out proof of the tic 
between vice and local officeholders. 
Bernard Spong, pastor of the Bethle 
Lutheran Church in Gary, is chairman of 
commission. “The Crime Commissior 
really the ‘baby’ of the Women’s Citi 
Committee. Our board is made up of fift 
men, twenty-one women, the latter from: 
Women’s Citizens Committee. This gives: 
ladies the controlling vote in any con 
versial decision. They trust us,” and 
smiles, “but they want to be sure we do ¥ 
they think best. Actually, the two gre 
work very closely together, and it is 
women who keep us alive!”” (The WCC’: 
cent protest over the withholding of a gre 
jury report on a probe in Lake County. 
the Senate Crime Committee to ask Cr 
nal Court Judge William J. Murray for 
explanation. ) 
With typical directness, when funds v 
needed to finance expert advice to the © 
organizations and for the disseminatio1 
information to the public, the women sin’ 
started ringing doorbells. Within six wi/S 
the Women’s Citizens Committee trea: 
boasted $15,000, received in amounts r 
ing from $1 to $25. “One dollar made y« 
member of the WCC for two years. We sj 
had 9000 members. And other people (jr 
tributed to the cause because they aga 
with us,” they explain. 
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1 
t m the time of its organization in the 
jp cof 1949, until October 1950, the Gary 
“Sy e Commission’s work was quiet and in- 
5 yicuous. But two weeks before the No- 
ser elections, the Commission made 
4 . ling revelations concerning graft in the 
‘4e ty prosecutor’s office. Since Schwartz 
. unning for re-election, their timing was 
: ct for his defeat. In a pamphlet entitled 
i Microphone Speaks, the Crime Com- 
» onrelated in detail a series of conversa- 
/ between Blaz A. Lucas and a steady 
‘ym of bootleggers, panderers, gamblers 
jr professional bondsmen, many of whom 
defendants in Lucas’ own court when 
eas sitting for Municipal Court Judge 
[. Ruberto. To gain this information, 
Crime Commission had planted secret 
‘np ophone equipment in Lucas’ office, with 
3 leading to a recording machine in a 
adjacent to the office of Marshall Iams, 
ember of the Commission. It was five 
ths before Lucas discovered the wires. 
ose records told everything we hoped 
- would,” acknowledges young Dr. Mar- 
h Avery, Jr., a dentist in Gary, and a 
fcier chairman of the Crime Commission. 
‘ne little pamphlet painted a sorry pic- 
of case fixing, collections from policy 
gambling racketeers during political 
paigns, and collusion with the operators 
rothels, carried on right in the deputy 
ecutor’s office. Even blasé Gary citizens 
> shocked, and thousands in this strongly 
ocratic community split their tickets for 
{Ifirst time to vote a Republican, David 
aton, into the prosecutor’s office. Stan- 
srecord was good, and he promised to do 
pest to promote better law enforcement. 
Alevidence of this he soon had Captain 
ick back on active duty as special in- 
‘igator. The Crime Commission called for 
investigation, and the Disciplinary Com- 
ee of the State Supreme Court filed dis- 
ment proceedings, which are still pending, 
inst Lucas. 
“he Women’s Citizens Committee dipped 
) its treasury that first year of their or- 
ization to purchase a drunkometer, a de- 
for determining the amount of alcohol 
hn individual’s system. “We knew that 
of Gary’s bad traffic record stemmed 
drunken driving,” Marian Iams said, 
» we made the drunkometer a Christmas 
sent to Mayor Swartz and Captain 
flick.” 





































[GINNING as political novices, the leaders 
(the WCC had to learn through mistakes 
ei hard work what they lacked in experi- 
. We were so sincere in our purpose, so 
se our ends were right, we barged in any- 
ice. Once we interrupted the governor at a 
[vate luncheon to ask how he was pro- 
ing in the investigation of Gary,” Mrs. 
xs smiles in recollection. Their work paid 
vidends, however, when, for example, the 
ate Legislature recently passed overwhelm- 
ily two bills their organization had spon- 
eed. The first provided for four special in- 
stigators in Lake County to assist the 
dsecuting attorney search out law viola- 
“s; the second was designed to reduce by 
lf the number of taverns in Lake County. 
S was the only county in the state which 
d legally have one tavern to every 500 



















NOTHING IS NEW 


Back in the eighteenth century, 
tea and coffee had been but re- 


b 


cently introduced to the Scandina- 
yian countries. Argument ran high 
about the beverages—would they 
or would they not poison those 
who drank them over a period of 


time? Sweden’s King Gustavus 
| III settled the issue by using mod- 
ern scientific methods of testing. 
A pair of identical twins, sentenced 
te death on a murder charge, 
gave the king an idea. He offered to 
change the sentence to life im- 
prisonment if they would agree to 
imbibe huge daily doses of the con- 


us, 


people,”’ the Reverend Mr. Spong declares. 

“And Gary had many more than that.” 

: Each member of the Women’s Citizens 
Committee advisory board approaches her 
work with serious spiritual dedication. ‘‘We 
begin each meeting with prayer,’’ they say. 
The clergy of Gary, Catholic and Protestant, 
were quick to encourage their work. 
Although the birth of the Women’s Cit- 
izens Committee was almost spontaneous, 
its development has been carefully nurtured. 
The eighteen-member advisory board, which 
serves for two years, is the executive body 
of the organization. Thus far there has never 
been a permanent chairman, and members 
of the board take turns holding this post for 
two-week periods. Representatives of more 
than 300 different women’s groups in Gary 
act as a steering committee for the group, 
meeting on call to vote on major decisions. 
Individual members now number 18,000 of 
the ultimate goal of 25,000 women. 


‘THE women who have worked faithfully 
with the WCC since its inception represent 
a good cross section of the civic-minded in 
the city. There are white-haired, gentle Mrs. 
Frank H. Collins, long a worker in Catholic 
organizations, who remembers that during 
that first year, ‘I never had time to iron my 
husband’s shirts—the phone was always 
ringing’; diminutive Marian Iams, a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago, who con- 
tinued to work in spite of the fact that Blaz 
A. Lucas’ friends tried to disbar her husband 
after the recording machine was traced to 
his office; Beryl Ann Brownell, whose re- 
porting of the WCC’s activities won for her 
in 1950 the title of ““ Woman Who Has Con- 
tributed Most to Journalism in Indiana’’; 
eloquent Mrs. Benjamin Saks, who had 
worked with the Jewish women’s organiza- 
tion, Hadassah, and has intimidated many 
an oily politician with her ability to “think 
on her feet’’; fiery little Peg Griffith, who 
once laughed into the phone when a lisping 
thug warned her to “Lay off, thithter, it 
won’t work”’; Mrs. Catherine Johns, veteran 
principal of the Jefferson School, who has 
taught in Gary since 1907; Mary Jessee, 
trust officer at Gary National Bank; and 
Mrs. William P. Swan, a Negro, whose hus- 
band is principal of a Gary school. 

After a particularly bitter denunciation of 
Gary’s officeholders, Mrs. Hylda Burton and 
her small daughter were threatened with 
being ‘‘ bumped off”’ ina mysterious call. Un- 
daunted, Mrs. Burton filed as a candidate 
for mayor of Gary on the Democratic ticket. 
Although she didn’t win in the May 8 pri- 
mary, many members of both parties believe 
she garnered enough votes and interest to 
swing the election the way the WCC wants 
it to go. On November 6, the WCC will have 
at the polling places 200 women volunteers— 
trained as watchers. 

In a recent bulletin written by their pro- 
tem chairman, WCC members were warned, 
“The people who don’t want good govern- 
ment would be happy to have us all go back 
to our knitting. Will you make them happy? 
Or will you continue to work for a Gary 
you can be proud to call your home?” 

The answer, it would appear, will bring no 
cheer to enemies of Gary’s cleanup campaign. 

THE END 


troversial drinks. The twins read- 
ily agreed. From there on in, one 
drank tea every day, the other 
coffee. The press of the time car- 
ried reports of the health of the 
men: daily at first, then weekly, 
finally just once a month. And 
as the years dragged by, news of 
the twins got into print only 
once a year—on the anniversary 
of the start of the experiment. 
The tea drinker finally died at 
the age of 83, but the coffee- 
testing brother lived on and on. 
The Swedish people today have 
the largest per capita consump- 
tion of coffee of any nation in the 


world. 











Bonded For Best Heat Spread pe 
Only FARBERWARE bonds 1%” 


thick aluminum to the entire bot- | 
tom of each stainless steel utensil. 
Unequalled for heat spread. You 
get better cooking... you forget 
about hot spots. Scorching and 
sticking are minimized. | 











Cleaning Is Less Work— 
and the beauty lasts for years! 
And you'll appreciate— 
Specially Shaped Knobs 

to prevent burned fingers... 
Cool, Non-Slip Handles 

that won’t burn even when pans 
are put in oven... the Smooth Edges 
which prevent cutting hands. 


Only FARBERWARE, the finest cooking ware at any price, 


gives ALL these features! 


COOKS BEST! LOOKS BEST! CLEANS BEST! 


FARBERWARE 





Trade Mark 


heavy aluminum-clad Stainless Stal cooking ware 


FREE! Write for Fashion Academy Award Folde 


r. Dept. LH-9, S.W. FARBER, INC.,NEW YORK 54 
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Half-round shelves below the counter 

swing into easy reach as door opens. To save 
reaching into far corner, upper cabinet 
shelves revolve, are adjustable. 
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T all began with a reader letter about a kitchen problem. The p#& 
for an appealing new house were almost completed—a small 
spacious modern one-story home finished in rust wooden shingles # 
with a yellow door. It had a window wall in the living room, a Vb 
planned bedroom-and-bath area, an attached garage. But the kite 
plan wasn’t what the lady of the house wanted. However, in the }/# 

stage, changes are easily made. 

The arrangement seemed so satisfactory that, with a few chan 
it became a JouRNAL kitchen, and a breath-taking one indeed. Wijm 
the dimensions—12’2”” by 8'4’’—everything is in arm’s reach, jit 
there is no feeling of being crowded. The kitchen has a leisujy 
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astic doors in wall cabinets roll up out of 
e way. The dishwasher between the 

ik and the gas range opens like a drawer 
cr loading, allows for work space above. 


Moved to the front, cabinet above refrigerator 
is useful as is tray rack in back of it 

reached from the side. Table-height desk-shelf 
doubles as extra serving counter. 


} 
‘By GLADYS TABER 


‘farm, and it really goes to prove that you can have superefficiency 

hd be as romantic as moonlight on magnolias at the same time. 
Each of the major appliances has a place to work at and storage 
ace within arm’s reach. The sink and under-counter dishwasher are 
der a spacious sunny window, with the range at the right. A tall 
pboard by the range houses cooking utensils and tools, and, when 
u swing open the door, everything you need to cook with is right 
ere, and a place for everything. I think I envied most the space that 
s the pressure cooker and the roaster. For I believe if you added up 
e miles women fare with their roasters and pressure cookers, up 
om the cellar, down from the (Continued on Page 114) 


The modern answer to casual meals. Dining 
nook links the kitchen and living room. 
Here on glass-topped iron table family meals are 


served or buffets spread for larger groups. 


PLANTING 60x 






UTENSIL 













. CLOSET | | 
~4 SWING-OUT \ 
SHELVES KITCHEN | + 
8'4"x18'3" | 
4 5 7 
WASHER DINING AREA 
CLEANING 
CLOSET 
TO GARAGE LIVING ROOM 
——— 
! 2 3 4 5 io 
Scale im feet em — seem mm 


Practical small kitchen in modern one-floor house 
is arranged so work area is out of traffic line. 
Laundry center is conveniently located near rear 
entrance, and away from cooking area. 






THE RANGE WITH ALL THE 





AUTOMATIC 


ON ONE CONTROL PANEL 





The exclusive Tappan Tel-U-Set starts, 
times and stops your cooking ... gives 
you instant information about the time 
and temperature for cooking 100 
foods ... even notifies you by bell and 
signal light when cooking is done! 
And Tappan has more... 
Tappan has lasting beauty—is easy 
to clean and care for... Visualite door 
of oversize, chrome-interior oven G 


always lets you see what’s cook- 


f 


ing ...a cove top gives you loads 


more counter space. And, in addition. 
an “Air-Freshen’r” that can be used 
to dispel household odors. There is 
a Tappan for every home and every 
budget. Models for city gas, Philgas, 
or other LP Gas. For descriptive folder 
write The Tappan Stove Company, 
Department L-101, Mansfield, Ohio. 

In Canada, John Inglis Company, 


Limited, Toronto. 


Your guide to the best in modern 
automatic cookery 


Range specifications subject to prevailing government restrictions. 
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attic, they would go round the world five 
times any day. 

The pot covers, too, which make fearful 
havoc in many kitchens, are right by their 
own pots, ready to pop on. The broiler rack 
has its home, and the dripping pan! I could 
really stand all day and just admire this stor- 
age cupboard and dream up dinners. 

At the left of the sink, cabinets and coun- 
ters flow smoothly around to the automatic 
clothes washer with cupboards above for 
laundry supplies, and next to that is a tall 
closet for cleaning supplies. The refrigerator, 
with its mixing counter and cabinets, is 
placed on the wall across from the sink, and 
here, stepped down 6” from counter height, 
is a small home-office desk—a miracle with 
its housing of cookbooks, radio, telephone, 
bulletin board and files. 

There are two perfectly lovely space savers 
at the left of the sink. A swing-out unit below 
is large enough to hold a whole set of dishes, 
and a turnabout in the cupboard above to 
hold an entire set of glassware. This kind of 
storage unit is like magic to me. No hauling 
from dark corners, no reaching, no awkward 
stacking, and, at the same time, you have 
more storage room you can really use. 


Tue upper cabinets have roll-up plastic 
doors which are especially fine in a small 
kitchen. Open cupboard doors not only bang 
your unwary head at times but make the 
room seem tighter all over. The roll-ups van- 
ish away at a touch! 

The placing of the space for a dining table 
is one of the happiest answers I’ve seen to the 
no-dining-room question. There is space for a 
table large enough to seat six comfortably, 
and yet it doesn’t seem to be a part of either 
the kitchen or the living room. A low big 
window looks out on the garden, now glow- 
ing with fall colors. The garden, of course, is 
actually a planting box next to the front en- 
trance of the house—but it’s a garden within 
arm’s reach too. 

The dining furniture is charming, modern 
but not stiff-looking. Substantial, but light 
enough to move easily. The chairs are easy 





Mixing center is close to refrigerated supplies. Enamel dip-in 
bins for sugar and flour, now available for installation in cabinets, 
are covered as drawer closes. Rack in drawer keeps knives sharp 
and orderly. Wall cabinet includes step arrangement for holding 
spices and a narrow shelf for measuring cups in graduated sizes. 


5 
to sit in and yet good to pull up to the i 4 
for dining. The seats and backs are of d, 
closely wound. I do love comfertable chs 
For lighting, this kitchen has a long D> 

of fluorescent light recessed in the ce 
above the sink, and similar lights are si 
the soffit overhanging the work couns 





Even the door is used for storage. Heavy, 
bulky utensils like the pressure canner 
and roaster are at the bottom, lighter 
utensils are kept in slots at the top. It’sa 
one-handed job to reach any item here. 


This gives glare-free illumination. The té: 
is lighted by a hanging fixture which refle , | 
light against the top and diffuses it. All 
cry from fixtures of yesterday. ‘ 
The color used in the kitchen seems | 
bring the outdoors inside, making it, too §. 
arm’s reach. Wallpaper on the dining y 
has a flower-garden pattern with pink g¢ 
nium, leaf-green and the yellow of the} 
yarrow. The roll-up doors of the cabit 
are a true summer gre 
and the outside of ) hs 
wall cabinets and }} 
walls are painted 
match. Clear gerani 

















Counter tops are la y 
nated plastic in 
country yellow. Thec 


the floor is a marble) 
green plastic tile. | 

Thewindow treatm) 
adds a final note | 
charm. Green fabric-c} 
ered valances have} 


been painted to k 
like the iron of the € 


fall softly to the 
framing the box gart 
outside. Green Venel 
blinds keep the roome 
and airy and control ‘ 
sunlight. 

As I stood in the do i 
way of this kitchen, 1 " 
minded myself that | 
are not supposed to hz 
things perfect in t 
world, but I rea 
couldn’t think of 2 
small thing wrong int 
room. Perfection, I t 
myself, is certainly wit! 
arm’s reach right here 
any rate! THE EF) 
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C olumbus 


See them now — the gayest, smartest designs ever offered in Columbus 
Blenback Oil Cloth. So colorful you’ll be proud to use new decorative 
Blenback every day —and for special occasions, too. Blenback is durable. 
Its exclusive water-repellent fabric backing gives extra strength, outlasts 
synthetic substitutes. 
stains. Wipes clean with a damp cloth, always ready for service. 


needs laundering 


g, never 


Blenback is thrifty, never 


Pick your favorites! The patterns illustrated and dozens more come in 
your favorite color combinations for kitchen, breakfast room, dining room — 
every room! Select yours soon — keep your home color-bright all through 
the year. Choose Blenback, spend little to add beauty and save work. Ask 
for Columbus Blenback Oil Cloth by name and pattern number. On display 
now at variety, 10 cent, department and housewares stores everywhere. 


~  Blenback ready-to-use Ensembles. For a complete room 
beauty treatment choose an ensemble pattern and 
use it throughout! Ensembles include these match- 
ing items: yard goods, table covers, chair backs. 
chair cushions, shelf oil cloth, edging and scarfs. 


HOMESPUN. Warm and colorful. Everyone likes the gingham 
effect. Buy pattern 2138 with ensemble items to match. 


( “Do-it-yourself Decorating 
Te Ideas.’’ Now in its 5th printing by 
ae popular request! 12 idea-packed 
pages show clever ways to make your home 
smarter, more colorful, more livable. Easy-to- 
follow instructions for making Hollywood head- 
board, vanity table skirt, Mother & Daughter 
aprons, handy catch-all bags, closet decorations, 
many others. It’s yours for a postcard. Send 
name and address today to address below. 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION, Dept. LJ-101, Columbus 16, Ohio 


DOGWOOD 


One of 
loveliest woodland 
blossoms — to bring 
the spirit of Spring- 
table 
Ask 


Nature's 


time to your 
all year long. 
for pattern 5234. 









HIGHLANDER 


Bright colors with an 
authentic Scottish ac- 
cent, Have extra yards 
on hand for party ta- 
bles. Ask for Blenback 
pattern 5257. 


Wa 
Le, 


FRUIT HARVEST 


A colorful, tempting 
‘ruit and gingham 
‘heme. Lends good 
cheer to kitchens. Buy 
pattern 5172. 


STRAWBERRY 


Beautiful big straw- 
berries and blossoms 
to make your tables 
brighter, Ask for pat- 
tern 2117 (below). 





















RANCHO. If your cowboys spill spinach on Rancho, 
a damp cloth wipes it clean, Buy pattern 2214. 








SOLID COLORS. Brilliant single colors, so gay for 
holiday decorations. For special effects, spread 
your favorite solid color under a lace table cloth! 









To identify Blenback be sure 
to look on the back for the solid-color water- 
repellent coating in pink, or blue, or yellow, or 
green. The back color always harmonizes with 
the principal color in the pattern. 
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There’s only one “proof of the pudding” 
when you buy washing products. That's to 

try them... at home... with your own wash. 
Compare . . . feel your FELSO-clean clothes. 


Try FELSO. You'll see that gentle 
just-right suds give you the freshest, 

most fragrant, sweetest-smelling wash. 
Did you ever see whiter sheets and shirts 
. .. brighter, more colorful prints ? 

DYfe Melt -\ Zam tI oa emg 











Good Housekeeping 


se Sg . 4 laundry ... or any so easy to iron? 
To s. And how soft and smooth your hands are 
wf ra 20 BETTER PRODUCT 5 after you use FELSO. 
=" Guaranteed by" Gan eat) FELSO } 
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A SMALL 


tse fresh and immaculate, everything 
ut her uncluttered, serene. Serenity! 
ely it had come to seem to him perhaps 

*most valuable quality in life, the 
‘ttainable opposite of the haphazard 
{nol which had become his world. 

Don’t you ever get fed up with this job? 
Teen or twenty kids a day. Problem kids 
hat.” 
he shook her head, smiling. “‘I’d prob- 
zy get fed up with yours fast enough—the 
‘; mmas. But you see I really enjoy children; 
jakes all the difference.” 
de supposed it did. She stood with her 
+k to him reaching for puzzles on a high 
‘elf, her slim black skirt pulled above her 
Jes by her upraised arms. She had good 
i: the seams in her sheer nylons admirably 

caight. 

Je shook his head at himself, at the phi- 

| derer in every male, even the most loyal 
‘Jsband and father. And since when had 
} started thinking of his relationship to 
‘tand the children in terms of anything so 
(npulsive as loyalty? 

de asked himself the question, quite hon- 
(ly, more than once during brief interludes 
‘that hectic, futile day. Futile because, as 
‘| was forced. to remind himself once again, 
“men were not realists. Not that he be- 
‘Jved such generalizations sound. But there 
‘‘s Pat, who bewailed Susie’s jealousy of 
1, then fanned it, as she 
Jd done this morning by 
own impetuous be- 
Wior. And these women 
10 flocked here to the 
‘nic, they came osten- 
ly seeking advice but 
reality demanding a 
racle—a painless solu- 


id hair smooth and shining, her white 
i 


| 


s 
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air across the desk from 

, shushing the baby she held in her arms. 
“But, professor, where am I going to find 
e time? What with the washing and the 
ming and the scrubbing and always three 
is a day to get, and the dishes and every 
ne you turn around one of the kids with 
Mt pants or needing his nose wiped ——”’ 
He sighed. Ought he to remind this woman 
the tired face and shabby coat that he 
as, after all, only a mortal trained in the 
alysis of certain limited problems—not 


ter Bill with a hammer yet. 
“Til try and do like you say, professor’’— 


by crying in her arms—‘“‘I don’t know 
bw, but I’ll try.’’ She went on out into the 
yroom. 


E leaned back in his chair, eyes closed, 
ung. After a day like today a man needed 
quiet space for the restoration of his soul, 
he would not find it at home. There 
ad been a time—when he and Pat were 
rst married—— Incredible then how the 
hole day had waited for the evening. Pick- 
© Pat up at her office on his way home 
om the university (he had been on a fel- 
Pwship working for his doctorate), then 
ne two of them stopping at the delicatessen, 
pking with Mamma Bertini, who ran it, 
ening cans and scrambling a meal to- 
ether in that closet of a kitchenette. Later, 
Jreaming over coffee of the time when 
= would have his degree, Pat could quit 
york, and they could live a ‘normal life.” 
Vell, this was it, no doubt, the dream come 
fue, the normal life! Certainly those eve- 
ings seemed abnormal enough now in their 
believable serenity, a world forever lost. 


» “When I die,”’ 

whimsical old Doctor Pye- 
croft, “IT shall have a bell hung 
headstone, 
inscription asking the com- 
passionate passer-by to ring 
it long and loud. And I shan’t 


ASD a By S3 H O 


MIRACLE 


(Continued from Page 68) 


Ellen Andriesen came in with a sheaf of 
case notes, observations on the playroom 
attitudes and reactions of today’s crop of 
children. “I’m going to add that little Jimmy 
Kelly to my adoption list.” She went over 
to the files. ‘‘ Did you get a look at him? He’s 
a perfect cherub.”’ 

“Do you want the rest of your adoptees 
worked on with a hammer?” 

“Nonsense. He needs a little love and 
attention.” 

“How many are there on the list as of this 
moment?’’ It was a standing joke between 
them. 

“Oh, about forty; I’m going to have to 
start eliminating.” 

“You might do better, genetically speak- 
ing, to have five or six of your own.” 

“T’d love it; that is, if I could have at 
least six. I never have been able to see the 
point to spending all those years raising just 
a child or two. The only difficulty’’—her 
eyes met his levelly—‘‘I’m afraid I’ll have 
to find a father first. And all the best fathers 
get snatched up.” 


Unaccounrtasty he felt himself reddening, 
like an adolescent, and ducked for academic 
cover. “‘How about borrowing those Kelly 
notes for tonight if I guarantee to have them 
back by nine in the morning?” 

She brought them over to him, stood 
beside him while he slipped them into his 
briefcase. ‘““You’re not 
working on your book 
tonight? After a day like 
today!” 

There was something 
bolstering in her incre- 
dulity, her understanding 
of the effort of will in- 
volved in those evenings 


said dear, 


with an 


nto their problems in- get up.” —etuine. Of work. He thought of 
lving neither time nor —From Confessions of anUn- = Pat’s comments on_ his 
uble. Like Mrs. Kelly Common Attorney — Jatest_ chapter: ‘‘There’s 
withedast of th : 1 (Used by permission of The aGhi | Serertt 

, thelast of the miracle MacMillan Company), Nothing lovelier than a 
bkers for today, thank theory, is there, unless it’s 
aven, bulging on her Pera eae an ivory tower?” Ellen 


Andriesen spoke as one 
who shared this most univory-towerish night- 
mare with him. 

‘“‘Sadism spurs me on,” he told her; “the 
delicious thought that once the thing’s in 
print I can compel my students to buy it 
even if no one else will.”’ 

“T doubt if you’ll have to flog them with 
knotted thongs.”’ She smiled her quiet smile. 

There had been a time when he and Pat 
had enjoyed their own small quiet jokes, 
when Pat had been less caustic about his 
work. 

“Tf there’s nothing else you need, I'll go 
clear up the playroom.” Ellen Andriesen 
locked the files. ‘Mrs. Kirkwood phoned to 
ask you to bring home a pound of hamburger. 
I thought it wise to wait till the last minute 
to remind you.” 

Tolerant acceptance of his academic 
absent-mindedness mixed with something 
too close to pity. “Very wise.”” He managed 
an answering smile, rejecting the pity. But 
inwardly he was furious. 

Pat had had the car today; surely she 
could have managed her own marketing. 
After all, it had been only a few years since 
Pat had had, as copy writer in a New York 
advertising agency,’ to organize her work. 
And now this fatal disorganization which 
had overtaken the household ever since Bill 
was born —— 

He got home with the hamburger under 
his arm, got inside the front door by playing 
hopscotch through a set of Susie’s strewn 
dishes filled with mud pies—not, however, 
without an image of Ellen Andriesen serenely 
picking up toys, restoring order out of chaos. 
Here was only chaos. 

The kitchen window was open, but the 
smoke was visible and the air had an aroma 
of charred flesh. Pat, in blue jeans and rum- 
pled plaid shirt, stood at the sink scouring a 
pot. Bill, in his play pen, was furiously 
hurling blocks. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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2 WONDERFUL IRONS IN ONE 


You’ll never know how wonderful an iron can be 
until you discover this new Streamlined Beauty 
with the Steam-O-Magic* circle—which distributes 
steam over 3 times greater area for effortless ironing. 
Today see why STEAM-O-MATIC Does more than 
Other Irons Claim! 
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against any Steam 
or Dry Iron 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
CAN OPENER EVER MADE 


New Removable cutter. Cleans 
easily, No levers...no oiling. 
Gay Colors and Chrome.. $4.98 
With Magnet... $5.98 
Other Can-O-Mats from $2.98 






See Rival products demonstrated 
at your favorite Appliance, 
Hardware, Department Store. 









GRIND-O-MAT SHRED-0-MAT ICE-O-MAT JUICE-O-MAT = *1m 


MANUFACTURING CO., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Rival Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal ” 
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PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST SHORTAGES 
A Size for Every Family, Every Home! 


You can do something about possible food shortages, high 

food prices... with an International Harvester Freezer! 

Your IH Freezer stores as much as 553 pounds! Months 

of mouth-watering meals—luscious fresh fruits, vegetables; 

juicy, tender meats, poultry—the whole family’s food fa- 

vorites always at hand! 

Your IH Freezer freezes fast... on all five interior sur- 

faces! Lets you stock wp when food prices are down! Cuts 

kitchen time, shopping time in half! | 
See All Three Sizes—7.0 cu. ft., 11.1 cu. ft., and 15.8 cu. ft. eT Ti miaty lm I | 


—at your IH refrigeration dealer’s ... now! For name of ; P Slee Kee lil | 
the one closest to you, see your Classified Telephone Di- | 
rectory. 


— 


sensu eiepeeg RSE ee” INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPAN| 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 1, IELINO/! 


. McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors .. . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Povir 
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international Harvester Also Builds Refrigerators 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
‘acrificial offering?”’ he sniffed. 
Burnt stew.” Pat turned, pushing damp 
s off her forehead with the back of her 
d. He gave her a kiss, said “Hi” to 
_ From upstairs came a thin high wailing, 
ad of mourners at some primitive funeral. 
Susie?” 
at nodded. ‘“‘I put her to bed without 
supper.” 
Te noted the too-thin line of her mouth, 
‘too-vigorous scouring of the pot, and 
ed no more questions. But now Bill, 
ry of the everlasting play pen, joined in 
funeral dirge floating down from upstairs. 
You know’’—it might not be the mo- 
it, but he did have certain obligations 
‘ard his son—“‘he’d be a lot happier 
se. Confined like that he gets bored, and 
y that he’s learned 
crawl, his natural BAe 0b.) ioe 
‘e toward loco- 
‘ion —— 
‘Yes, I know,” Pat 
in, “he’s frus- 
ed. Well, so am 
the walls of 
ail.”’ Her hands 
in the kitchen, 
house. “ But turn 
1 loose, do what- 
‘x you want with 
9, Only I’m afraid 
s got wet pants.” 
‘Mainly he’s a 
uch graham- 


a lock; 
crock, 


eyes 


opened a 
wwer, took out a 
bhcloth, wet it 
der the faucet, 
ided it over with- 
_a word. 
e washed his son’s 
e and hands, then 
sted him high 
ove his head with 
ere we go in the 


too soon; 


spoon 




































clean, 


yping hamburgers. 
‘here are diapers, 
soap, oil and cot- 
1inthe bathroom.” 
“And there are 
ies’’—he tried for 
cose note—‘“‘when 
fellow needs his 
. Right, son?”’ 
opened her 
, shut it again, 
ed the ham- * 
Ts under the 
.““Watchthem. 
hey burn, we’ll eat bread and milk.” She 
nt upstairs with Bill. 
the hamburgers did not burn, but they 
e cold by the time Pat came back down 
without Bill. 
plopped your son into bed early,” 
announced. “‘He doesn’t seem to mind 
usie’s quiet at last. Who knows, per- 
by some miracle we can eat a meal in 


sings; 


less, wait 


door— 


for! 


x x ® 


it was again, the persistent feminine 
r a miracle. He had visions of a female 
Ss, world-wide, hands joined as in ring- 
d-a-rosy, all chanting, ‘‘A miracle. Pro- 
, send us a miracle.” 

ey sat down to cold hamburgers, lettuce 
canned Lima beans. “‘It smelled like a 
utiful stew’—Pat made a face at the 
aburger—‘“‘I even poured the last of that 
ttle of claret in. And then Mrs. Walsh 
ne by to ask me to ‘assist about the 
oms’ at the Faculty Wives tea, and life 
out of hand.” 

nvoluntarily he found himself scrutiniz- 
the soiled jeans, the rumpled shirt. Mrs. 
ish was the wife of the head of the 
“partment. 

“Oh, don’t stare in horror”—Pat an- 


4 


vered his unexpressed thought with that 
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DVifinition 
By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 
Kitchens should be rooms without 
Having a low shelf for a cooky 
A table over whose edge anxious 


May mark the progress of un- 
finished pies. 


Kitchens should not be tidied up 
A mixing bowl, a golden, battery 
Possess a special polish when licked 


And there should be broad sills 
where elbows lean 


Never the hungry boys who, rest- 


With fresh-washed hands, but 
scorning proffered plate, 
Running on noisy feet through any 


Disorder like this is what a kitchen’s 


AD) ae Ss) iO 
marital telepathy which had its disadvan- 
tages—“'I still had on my doctor-going 
clothes. We were all quite presentable. Only, 
of course, Susie had to oblige with one of her 
better performances.”’ 

“What now?” 


Teasinc Bill again. The old snatch-and- 
grab routine, this time with the cat. She’d 
bring the kitten up to the play pen—which 
would have to be parked in the middle of the 
living room, naturally—Bill would reach out 
to pet the kitten. No cat. Screams from 
Bill. Then just as things are settling down, 
repeat the whole performance over again, 
till finally I lost my temper and dumped her 
into bed.”’ 

He gave up trying to eat the cold ham- 
burger; the cat could have it. 

“Poor darling.”’ 
Pat came round the 
table, rumpled his 
hair. “I’m sorry the 
food’s so awful. I'll 
get the coffee. And 
we've got chocolate- 
chip cookies; Susie 
and I made them this 
morning before we 
took off for the doc- 
tor’s.” She poured 
the coffee, passed him 
the cooky plate. 

He took one, laid 
it on the edge of his 
saucer. “We had a 
boy in this afternoon, 
a three-year-old, who 
was found standing 
over his baby sister’s 
bassinet with a 
hammer. Punishment 
hadn’t helped.” 

Pat set down her 
coffee cup, spilling 
coffee on the table- 
cloth, put her head 
down on her arms, 


x x x x 


, fellow!’ and While ovens breathe hot fragrance, her shoulders shak- 
ickly set him back and hopes rise ing. He got a towel 
wn again. “I’m Out of all ratio to a small boy’s size. from the kitchen, 
aid it’s not just Science for kitchens has changed mopped up the coffee, 
pants.” many things, let her sob—the 
Pat went on calmly But not the one who at her baking needed release of 


tears. Only when she 
was finally quiet did 
he go round the table, 
put a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Sorry. I shouldn’t 
have brought it up 
tonight, you're tired. 
Why don’t you go to 
bed?’”’ 

“Yes, why don’t 
I!” She raised her 
head and eyed him 
_ belligerently, drying 
her eyes. “I’ve only got the dishes to do, 
formula to make, diapers to get up from 
the basement and fold ——’’ 

“Couldn’t it all wait till morning?”’ 

“Stick around some morning and see.” 


She got up and began clearing the table. 


Wearily he sat down at his desk, began 
revising the chapter he had finished last 
night, the one which had produced Pat’s 


outburst about there being nothing lovelier 


than a theory. He could hear her out in the 
kitchen rattling dishes, then upstairs 1n re- 


sponse to Susie’s inevitable, ‘‘Toidy, 
mommy, toidy.” 


Much later she came in and picked up the 


manuscript he had worked over, sat down 


on the studio couch with the sheets in her 
lap. Ordinarily he welcomed her criticism: 
she had a knack with words, the copy 
writer’s touch. But tonight he wanted no 
more about the ivory tower. He ignored 
her, and was amazed when she interrupted 
him with: 

“Darling this is wonderful, so down to 
earth.” 

He turned from the typewriter. She was 
staring at the pages in her lap. 

“This, for instance: ‘In the very nature of 
the parent-child relationship a degree of 
hostility is normal. When, however, a chronic 
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For draining and drying fresh-washed fruits, use extra-absorbent ScotTowels! 


NEW ScotTowels 


-so strong when 





wet 





YOU CAN USE THEM LIKE A CLOTH ! 





SCOUR BREADBOX — inside and out—with 
ScotTowels. So pliable, they get into cor- 
ners easily. And so strong when wef, they 
do dozens of cleansing, polishing jobs. 





WIPE MILK BOTTLES with handy, fabric- 
soft ScotTowels before storing. Spotless 
ScotTowels whisk off dirt in a jiffy —help 
keep refrigerator clean, help protect 
your health. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





FLOUR MEATS AND FISH on fresh, clean 


ScotTowels. Then throw used towels 


away—and you're rid of a messy clean-up 
in one motion. Saves work, saves time! 


SOFT-TUFF ° 
PROCESS ‘ 





: 


150 ; 
SCOTTOWELS | 
TO A ROLL 


‘*SCOTTOWELS”’, 
4¢SOFT-TUFF’? 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





MODEL 10 AUTOMATIC 


RAIXMASTER . 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


gives you all these advantages 





































IGHTER... 
JIGHER... 
INER-TEXTURED 
‘AKES ! 


lore EVEN mixing and 
eater AERATION with 


ese NEW. LARGER 
OWL-FIT BEATERS 


ee how all the batter is 
irried into and through 
1em—how their surfaces 
»nform to the actual con- 
yurs of the bowl. No pil- 
ig up of dry ingredients 
n the outer edges. No 
amixed whirlpools. No 
y-passed pockets. All the 
atter gets a thorough, 
ven mixing in LESS 
IME—automatically. 
The larger outside 
OWL-FIT beater is 
urved to fit the contour 
f the bowl all the way 
» the bottom. The larger 
iside BOWL-FIT beater 
, shaped to cover the 
at bottom surface all 
ie way to the center. 
ou get these exclusive 
owl-fit Beaters only in 
1e new Automatic Sun- 
eam Mixmaster. 


mms ae 


NEW, LARGER 
PPV She ba teh by 
The large bowl now 
holds 4 quarts for gen-~ 
erous quantities of bat- 
ter, potatoes for whip- 
ping, etc. The smaller 
bowl is now sufficiently 
large to whip 6 eggs 
for a double-me- 
ringue, etc. 


=e a oni 
unbeam Mixmaster Nee Sa I aaa 
oes the perfect mix- 
1g job because the 
owls revolve auto- 
vatically. The new BOWL-FIT 
eaters are in correct relation to 
1e bowl. ALL the mixture goes 
ito and through them for EVEN 
1ixing every time. Your hands 
re always FREE to add ingredi- 
nts in correct proportion. 






_ Actual photogr: 
__with ordinary food 
d TAS 





ONLY THE NEW SUNBEAM MIXMASTER has all the marvelous new 
eatures that give you higher, lighter cakes—creamier, fluffier mashed potatoes— 
elvet-smooth icings and sauces—better, easier food-preparing around the clock. 
Aixmaster’s new larger Bowl-fit beaters * Automatic Bowl-Speed Control « New 
owerful EVEN-speed motor e Automatic Beater Ejector ¢ Automatic Juicer and the famous 
fix-Finder Dial are the advantages you want and deserve in the food mixer you choose. So be 
ure the mixer you get (or the one you receive as a gift) is the NEW Sunbeam—the original and 
he ONLY Mixmaster. There’s only ONE by that name. Nearly seven million enthusiastic users 
re its best advertisements. It is also the mixer for which there are such marvelous attachments as 
he combination Food Chopper-Meat Grinder, Hi-Speed Drink Mixer, Butter Churn and others. 


AUTOMATIC aye) automatic §=—5A® AUTOMATIC 
MIX-FINDER DIAL fe % RS dS, JUICE EXTRACTOR ‘ BEATER-EJECTOR 
Ya 


Oscillating Tilt the handle 
ai strainer auto- —out drop 


matically jog- Bowl-fit beaters 
ry 
a 


gles juice out individually, for 
NBEAM CORPORATION, Dept. 50, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Perfect mixing 
speeds right at 
your fingertips. 
EASY-TO- SEE, 


of pulp. Faster. easier cleaning. 
EASY-TO- SET. 


Easier-to-use. 
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tension develops between mother and 
child ——’ Chronic tension; what a wonder- 
ful phrase, like chronic indigestion or chronic 
appendicitis, only this is more painful. 
“When, however,’”’ she began reading aloud 
again, ‘“‘‘a chronic tension develops between 
mother and child, temporary separation is 
to be recommended. Even a brief separation 
will often serve to give the mother a fresh 
perspective.’”’ 

She looked up at him from under lashes 
that were the original of Susie’s. (There 
was the crux of the problem: mother and 
daughter were too much alike. Bill was 
more stable, less affected by Pat’s impulsive 
discipline.) 

“When is spring vacation?” 

“Tt starts this week end officially, but I 
won’t have my grades in before next Wednes- 
day at the earliest.” 

““Maybe I oughtn’t to leave before Thurs- 
day, then? Or to be safe, even Friday?” She 
counted on her fingers. “Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday—three whole days. I have an idea I 
could gain a lot of fresh perspective in 
three whole days.” 

“Where were you thinking of going?” 
Even to himself he sounded stiff; she knew 
perfectly well he had planned to spend spring 
vacation working on his book. 

“New York.’ Her tone implied he might 
have been expected to know. “‘Mary’s been 
after me to come for ages.’’ Mary had been 
Pat’s roommate back in the old premarital, 
advertising-agency days. “‘I can sleep on 
her studio couch and do a little sponging 
elsewhere. It won’t cost much besides bus 
fare. But I’ve kept writing her, ‘Impos- 
sible!’—thinking of the children, of course. 
Which is what comes of losing perspective, 
I guess.” Her mouth turned up at the corners 
in Susie’s sudden smile. ‘“That’s the wonder- 
ful part of being married to a psychologist.” 


She left Thursday evening on the bus and 
was gone Friday, Saturday and Sunday— 
“three whole days.” 
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Friday was a fine day, a day to 
man wonder how any woman could co 
of the monotony of child care and dor 
routine. For pure joy, simple contentrpy” 
he had seldom spent such a day. Of * 
he changed the routine, Susie put inf 
morning happily washing the breaj 
dishes, standing-on a chair at the sink 
a bath towel tied round her middle, 
aging, naturally, to get herself andfh 
kitchen floor quite wet, but only in the 
ess of building the most magnificent 
suds castles. Bill, released from the oi 
play pen, explored his forbidden world) 
a curiosity that was a delight to t, 
crawling from room to room in a fren} 


against the liberation of body and spiriifhe” 
freedom to learn and grow. 

After lunch the children had napsi 
he—with the lunch dishes stacked i 
sink—lay down on the studio couch 
read an article he had been trying to 
for weeks. Time and again he had tri@ 
convince Pat she ought to relax while igi 
and Bill were napping, only to haveher’ 
snap, ‘When do you think I get my | 
done?” The week end would be a su¢ 
he decided, if only it gave her enough 
spective to rechart her day. 

After their naps they went for a WJ 
Bill in his stroller, Susie pushing her al 
the squeaky doll buggy. And, more re 
than he had been in weeks, he discoveret 
world through Susie’s eyes: the small r} 
rock so wonderfully smooth in the pal 
the hand, the fat woolly Sealyham of 
corner shaking with joy at their appré 
and down the street in a sunny spot b} 
garden wall the marvel of yellow d 
just coming into bloom. For Susie had 
joy in little things, the childlike joy | 
people lose. Had Pat now lost it, too, 
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+e New ideas 

ss for work. 

cae new inventio. 

e to try—ada 

ee it up and it’s 

ee to keep hous 

oI By MARGARET DAVIDSON 

mA ® With party or school-play time just around the corner, it’s a ¥, 

aC precaution to flameproof cotton costumes and play clothes for } 

oe youngsters. Particularly those worn to campfire parties. The Worksl§ i 
ae recipe: Mix 7 ounces borax and 3 ounces boric acid with 2 qui 
oe water. Dip cottons in that. While not completely fireproof, trea! | 
3 clothes will not flame. 

a ® An ounce-of-prevention idea. To keep dark wood chair backs fim 
as smudging light walls, use small, inconspicuous black bumpers on bas 
ce of chairs. They’re like rubber-topped thumbtacks. Lest rubber leave # 
ee mark, coat with clear liquid plastic or nail polish. That’s the way F 

Bt walls in Mary Bass’ JouRNAL office are protected. if 

= © Turning tables, a druggist wrote us for a prescription. Seems | 

cs the family chief putter-upper of food for freezing and wanted a © 

ve to keep peaches from turning sun-tanned color. Our answer: Py 
rs 14 teaspoon ascorbic acid with each quart of sirup. We've lear1 pi), 
es too, that peaches look and taste better if really ripe so skins slip 

as without scalding. If scald you must, keep the time short—th) 

- seconds. 






























as this? 

That evening, after a supper of the cold 
mand gelatin dessert Pat had left in the 
igerator—the children in bed, the dinner 
es stacked in the sink along with those 


‘Jling of the mind that came from house- 
irk, but his mind had never seemed fresher. 
rtainly concentration was easier than after 
lay at the clinic, or even four or five hours 
lecturing to classes. The house was quiet, 
. fire burned cheerfully in the fireplace, 


y nself as writer and parent. 

y/ Saturday started out well enough. After 
sakfast he took Susie and Bill to the clinic 
« d dumped them on Ellen Andriesen while 
i, went over some problems with Doctor 
nes. 

The children obviously had a fine morn- 
'x, and apparently Ellen Andriesen did, 
hi), because she insisted on coming by 
e next day and taking them to the park 
ihaile he got some work done on his book. 
hen he protested that would be too much 


yyce again that she honestly enjoyed chil- 
ten. Which seemed to him an admirable 
‘atiment, only by late that afternoon he 
‘is not sure that he himself honestly did. 
‘It was noon when they got home from the 


e had gone out and the house was cold. 
saving the children in their outdoor clothes, 
descended to the basement. Ten minutes 
‘er he came back up to find Bill in his 
-blue snow suit, seated inside the fire- 
myace eating the ashes of last night’s fire. 
4) hile Susie—in the far from waterproof 
ak coat-and-legging set Pat’s mother had 


2 dishes at the sink. As he scoured Bill 
y) 0 something less like a chimney sweep and 
ypped up Susie and the lake that had once 


12] 


been the kitchen floor, it occurred to him 
that—the development of human personality 
notwithstanding—there might be disadvan- 
tages to the full and free exploration of 
environment by the immature. 

It was one o’clock by the time he got them 
moderately clean and dry. There was still 
one bottle of the formula Pat had left in the 
refrigerator. He put it on the stove to warm, 
but the refrigerator was too cold or the 
stove too hot or he was in too great a hurry. 
Anyway, the bottle cracked, leaving him 
with the necessity of making formula. But 
before he could make formula he would have 
to wash bottles and a kettle, and before he 
could do that he would have to clear the sink 
of yesterday’s dishes to make room for hot 
water and soap. Meanwhile Bill was scream- 
ing with hunger. He persuaded Susie that 
she was a big girl, big enough to sit on a high 
stool and spoon strained peas into her baby 
brother while daddy made formula. 

That worked very well for a time. But 
when Susie saw the beautiful soapsuds in 
the sink she lost interest in being a conveyor 
of strained peas and came dragging a chair. 
“Me wash, me wash.” 

““Not today.’’ He shooed her away. 
“Daddy’s in a hurry. Susie can wash to- 
morrow.” (Though who should know better 
than he that in the world of two-and-a-half 
there is no tomorrow?) 

Susie lay in the middle of the floor sobbing 
out her disappointment, with Bill and the 
cat joining in on the choruses—the cat, 
meowing, pushing his empty dish about the 
room by way ofa gentle hint. Pat’s insistence 
on making formula while she washed the 
dinner dishes had long seemed to him one of 
her more obstinate stupidities. Now, faced 
with one hazard after another, he became 
less dogmatic in his opinion. 

Susie, it seemed, had broken a glass in the 
course of her most recent dishwashing. He 
cut himself in the process of making the 
discovery, and a bleeding hand did nothing 
to speed things up. But he had finally got 
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@ [It burnsme up! Electric timers on modern ranges have such °s 
dainty little numbers that to tell time you have to walk right up a 
and peer at them. We know one homemaker who had dinner ee 
ready an hour early. Luckily it wasn’t soufflé. We vote for ae 
clock numerals clear enough so they can be read from across ee itil 
the room. And let’s have automatic timers so simple you “3 
don’t forget from one Sunday to the next how to set them. ie 
® Greasy gravy is even worse than curdled custard. >» aS 
That’s why we use a tube-and-bulb baster to siphon \ ve 
| extra fat from roast drippings. It’s easier and more cer- ee 
(lf tain than spooning. In our kitchens, the gadget is also Wn an 
used to water plants, skim cream from milk, exhaust air ae 
) from plastic freezer bags before sealing, and, naturally, as Qaey0 *s 
to baste things. Oh, yes, it does come apart for washing. SA) ei 
'® A restoration suggestion for blankets shrunk from bed to cot size. It’s ee 
) a two-person job. Wash the blanket. While it’s still wet, grasp opposite oe 
'ends and pull, pull, pull. Then with a wire brush—the kind used to oe 
curry canines—brush vigorously to loosen fibers and bring up nap. Don’t ea 
worry if some nap comes out. After this carding, pull again. It’s work, but ae 
‘) for badly felted blankets as much as four inches can be regained— a 
J enough to cover cold shoulders. As a bonus, the blanket looks fluffer. Be 2 
4 an steady 
fe Another make-do idea for blankets. Stitch a strip of old sheeting to one <3 Until you’ve used Sunbeam Ironmaster, you’ve & for ray: 
end. It gives tuck-in length for anchoring. ee no idea how much faster and easier ironing can | >» . > = > seconds. 
§@ Everybody likes the long-handled cellulose-sponge mop for floors. It’s BA be. No waiting for it to heat up—it’s ready to go {8 L scorch 
slick for walls too. The handle extends your arm’s reach, no need to risk a in a split minute, and always delivers the cor- ~ ay nes 
the stepladder. We were pleased with the way the thirsty sponge dried as rect, steady heat for whatever fabric you're iron- 
the wall, left no streaks. The sponge is squeezed with a lever so hands s ing. That’s why you finish quicker, feeling fresh- 
)) neyer soak. Memo to the manufacturer: Why not a short-handled one ee er with a Sunbeam on the job. QUICK 
for bathtubs? Windows too? ee steady High 
om oe SUNBEAM has Double-Automatic Heat Control... heat for 
e Ever get locked in a zippered dress—or girdle? Two BS Thumb-tip Regulator Dial up in the handle... air- eranencd 
ounces of prevention: one, when ironing, press ae flat ee cooled, Welt Seine eps . . larger ironing sues linens, in 
shi ‘as rs. so no fabric can get caught— sie ... permanently attached cord set ... new streamline ice ; 
eae with blind Eaiches- two, rub a oe beauty. Now available in two weights: the 4lb.Iron- 
small stick of zipper lubricant on the back side of the oe master with the famous Hard Steel Chrome-plated sole 
fas _ Available at notion counters. We all like zip- *¢ plate, and the 2% Ib. Ironmaster with the aluminum 
ateen _ Sa ve alloy sole plate for lighter weight. See your dealer. 
pers—let’s keep them sliding. ee 
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TWO HANDY FORMS 
POWDER AND CAKE 
USE THEM BOTH 






A super-shine as you clean—it’s yours with Bon Ami Cleanser! 
You see, Bon Ami is grit-free...it can’t scratch or dull the shiny 
surfaces of your sink, bathtub, pots and pans... and it won’t 
roughen or redden your hands, either. That’s why it’s the one 
fast cleanser that’s safe for everything you clean. No wonder 
millions of women won’t use any other. But see for yourself! Get 
Bon Ami Cleanser and try it today! 


The sate, speedy cleanser 
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JaOW Uh RiseNarAge: 
the bottles washed and sterilized and the 
formula ready to bottle when the laundry- 
man knocked at the door. Leaving the kettle 
of unbottled formula and the sterilized bot- 
tles on the drainboard, he went upstairs to 
the bathroom clothes hamper for the shirts, 
the only part of the laundry Pat sent out. 
When he came back down again the bottles 
were still on the drainboard, empty. Bill, 
exhausted, had fallen asleep with his head 
on the high-chair tray. Susie was quiet too. 
But the kettle of formula was gone from the 
drainboard, and over in a corner the cat was 
greedily lapping milk. He gave the laundry- 
man the shirts, closed the door. Then he 
turned Susie over his knee and paddled 
her—hard. 

“Kit-nen hongry,” she protested reproach- 
fully. 


Sunday morning, the morning of the third 
day, he was in the basement washing diapers 
when Ellen Andriesen appeared, keeping her 
promise. She came down the steep basement 
stairs in her high-heeled sandals: “‘Susie let 
me in.”’ She had on a blue suit and the ever- 
immaculate blouse, and her hair was smooth 
and shining. “It’s a sin to stay in a dungeon 
on a morning like this.’’ She came and stood 
beside him at the washing machine, smelling, 
in the midst of the diapers, of some fresh 
flower scent. ‘It’s such a beautiful day,” 
she said, “‘that I thought we might all go 
to the park.” 

“Sorry ’’—he started the wringer and she 
moved away out of range of the spattering 
soapsuds—“‘afraid I’m stuck here. We’re 
running out of dish towels.” 

“Dish towels ?’’ 

“The next best substi- 
tute when the diaper sup- 
ply gives out.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘Isn’t 
there a diaper service in 


town?” ions. 
“There is’’—he ran the 
diapers through the 


wringer, burning his cut 
hand as he fished them 
out of the soapsuds—“‘ but 
it doesn’t cater to customers on an academic 
salary.”’ (And she was expecting to raise the 
six children she was looking for a father for, 
with benefit of diaper service?) He piled 
the clothesbasket high, refilled the machine. 
“Let’s go hang these out.” 

She went up the stairs ahead of him and 
he noted mechanically that the seams of her 
nylons were scrupulously straight, then his 
mind shifted to the weight of the clothes- 
basket. How did Pat, slight as she was, ever 
manage to lug it up these stairs? 

Out in the fine May sunshine, Bill sat 
listlessly in his play pen sucking his thumb. 

“It seems a shame”—Ellen Andriesen 
made the obvious comment—‘‘to keep him 
cooped up like that—a child as eager and 
active as he is.” 

“It is a shame’’—he hung up a diaper— 
“but it is also practical if you have clothes to 
wash in the basement and no nursemaid or 
policeman on tap upstairs.”’ 

But Ellen Andriesen was gazing beyond 
him with horrified eyes. He turned. Over in 
a corner by the fence, Susie was beating the 
kitten with a stick. 

‘“‘Susie’”’—he dropped the diaper he was 
hanging, got the stick away from her while 
Ellen Andriesen picked up the cowering 
kitten—‘* what are you doing?” 

“Daddy punishment Susie; Susie punish- 
ment kit-nen.” Her explanation was simple 
and quite unabashed. 

“T lost my temper yesterday and paddled 
her,” he elaborated for Ellen Andriesen. 

“You're joking?” 

He shook his head. 

“But her venting it on the kitten—that’s 
sadism!” 


” 


SeLpom had he seen a problem mother 
more disturbed. So it was a clinical serenity, 
after all, flourishing in the carefully con- 
trolled atmosphere of a test tube—or a 
sunny, well-arranged playroom where for a 
few hours a day one could manage, observe, 
and make notes. And he, the trained analyst 
of human behavior, had been taken in by it. 


® Second-rate minds are apt 
to be confirmed in their 
inferiority by education. This 
is why a liberal education so 
often results in illiberal opin- 


Comments of Bagshot 
(Used by permission of the 
executors of the J. A. Spender estate), 
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“Quite right’”’—he shook out another 
per, hung it in the sun—‘‘but I’m afraid 
also life—cruelty received, cruelty given} 
endless chain.” 

“And you accept it calmly?” She loo, 
as though she might get Susie’s stick id 
prod him, turn him over, a white slug fox ( 
lying i in her path. 

“On the contrary.’’ He hung another bs 
per. ‘I did consider slitting my throat, |] 
could have found someone to make form 2 
wash diapers and stand guard here. By le 
way, do you know what time the grocy 
stores close on Sunday? We're es 
of ham and gelatin.” ; 

She continued to stare at him. ‘‘But I : 
the whole future personality of the child —- Ft A) 
Why, in your own book —— v 


i 


wo 


Au through his book he had been at ol 7 | 
ma 


pains to avoid being trite. Now the o} 
words that occurred to him were most |} 
deniably trite. 

““Miss Andriesen’’—he took time out! ; 
rescue Bill, who had somehow managec ie 
get his knee stuck between the slats of |g , 
play pen—‘“‘have you ever lived wh 
children?” 

i 

It was ten P.M. and he had collapsed 
the studio couch with the funny paper wr 
Pat got home. } 

“Oh, I had the most wonderful ti 
She came in with shining eyes—the sn 
round rock so wonderfully smooth in |@ 
palm of the hand. ‘Two plays, and both 
them good, and the ballet, and ravioli dd | 

frogs’ legs and_ shasl k 
and blintzes ——” 

“Not all at one mea 
hope?” 

She came over 
kissed him. “ You havejp- 
idea how good it is to |b 
food you haven’t cool] 
yourself.” 

“And you have 
idea,’’ he assured 
“how tired I am of hg 
and gelatin.” 

‘Poor darling!” She laughed. ‘‘How 
Susie and Bill? You know, I really do th 
I’ve gotten some perspective, seriously. M 
be I won’t lose my temper so quickly.” 
went on out into the kitchen. ‘What, 
dishes! I didn’t expect to be able to fl 
through to the sink.” 

“That was last night.’”’ He followed I 
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out. 

“And formula all made and bottled!”’ s: 
exclaimed. ‘And diapers dry and folded. Al 
here I was all ready to pitch in and stz 
the night_ shift,’’ she said. “‘Why, it’s | 
miracle!’” 

Maybe that was the answer after all- 
small miracle now and then for each of usa 
pause to gather strength for the dai 
struggle. \ 

‘How about a cup of coffee?”’ | \ 

She reached for the percolator on the hi 4 
shelf, the only place in the crowded, inco} ~ 
venient kitchen where there was room { ' 
it, her skirt pulled high by her uprais) i. 
arms, the seams of her sheer nylons beau’ ~ 
fully straight. P 

“Mrs. Kirkwood’’—he came up and p ‘ 
his arms around her—‘“‘did anyone ever ti 
you you had good legs?”’ ! 

“Yes, long ago someone did mention it 
she told him. 

“‘T’ve missed you.” 

“That’s good.” She smelled of some neh) 
perfume, heady and not at all serene. The)‘ 
had never been anything serene about the“) 
life together; he knew now that thereyney) 
would be. “Did you get anything at all do.“ 
on your book?” | 

“I’m starting a new one,” he told he 
“Tt’s going to be called Parents are People’ 

“Oh, darling, the week end must ha’) 
been terrible. It’s bound to be a best selle 
though.” 

“Tf it is,” he assured her solemnly, “‘we 
have an automatic washer right there by tl! 
kitchen door, and a built-in nursemaid " 
the basement.” % 

She looked at him inquiringly, but he d) }\\ 
not offer an explanation. THE E S 
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A, r 
7) @ For a super Sunday night sup- 


per, take large slices of boiled ham, 
spread thinly with Heinz Brown 

Mustard, cover with Heinz Cooked 
B Spagherti, roll up and fasten with 
toothpick. Broil until crisp. 













-@A generous dash of Heinz 
mm Brown Mustard lends fascinating 
al snew flavor and appeal to a casserole 
i(\) of macaroni and cheese. 

i 
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‘ 
Heinz Brown Mustard Has A Strong, 
‘Full-Bodied Flavor That Makes Many A 
Plain Dish Downright Exciting! 


“vull- 
“Strength 
ig BROWN 
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HEINZ 


OLD-FASHIONED 
MUSTARD 


Made By A Fast-Grinding Process That 
Helps Retain The Fresh, Perky Flavor 
Of Choice Mustard Seeds, Heinz Yellow 
* Mustard Is Extra Smooth And Tasty! 







yf @ Spread open cheese sandwiches 
rf With Heinz Yellow Mustard—top 
44 With thick tomato slices—sprinkle 
with bacon fat—and broil. This 
sandwich is a lunch in itself! 





| @ Before frying fish, spread them 
"| with Heinz Yellow Mustard and 
‘4 dip them in cornmeal. They’ll be 
4% golden-brown and crisp! ; 


| 


You Know They're Good Because They’re HEINZ ! 
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DO YOU REMEMBER 
ROCKY? 


(Continued from Page 58) 


Saul S. Streit. Rocco D’Agostino pleaded 
not guilty on the fifth of April. 


He had been in jail almost two months 
when I talked to him for the first time. I was 
his first visitor. He was subdued, still con- 
fused, but eager to talk to somebody. He 
was disgusted because he had been labeled a 
“tough guy” in the newspapers. 

“Those papers are very much wrong,’’ he 
told me. “I’m not a tough guy. I never saw 
any of those people before in my life—none 
of those they took my picture with. You can 
ask them. Ask more than one of them. This 
guy comes in my room, says, ‘All right, 
where’s the gun?’ I says, ‘What gun?’ He 
says, ‘Are you trying to be funny or some- 
thing?’ That’s how that all come about my 
saying no cop would ever take me alive.” 

He brightened when I said I was going to 
write a story about him for a magazine. 

“What do you want to know?”’ he: said. 
“This guy, Kelly ——”’ 

“T know all about Kelly,” I told him. 
“Let’s start here: Is your father dead, 
Rocky ?”” 

“Yeah. He’s dead. He died when I was two 
years old.” 

“That would be 1932?” 

“Yeah. He died in 1932.” 

“Tell me about your mother—how is she 
getting along now?” 

“She’s sick. She lives with my sister. Are 
you going to see my mother?”’ 

“T’ll see everybody, Rocky. Is there any- 
thing you want me to tell your mother?” 

“Just give her my love and tell her I’ll be 
out of here in no time. What else do you want 
to know? I'll write it all out about Kelly— 
about my arrest—and send it to you.” 

In a few days his letter reached me by 
mail. Meanwhile, from police, relatives, ac- 
quaintances, former teachers, employers and 
public records, I had learned a great deal 
about the life and times of Rocco D’ Agostino. 


Rocco, the seventh and last child of Salva- 
tore and Frances D’Agostino, was born on 
May 9, 1930, in Manhattan at an address in 
the vicinity of East 101st Street and Second 
Avenue. The section was then, and is still, a 
brick-walled mass of ‘‘huddled poor.’”’ Two 
blocks from his birthplace, the towering East 
River Housing Development, for families 
with incomes of less than $3000 a year, has 
now replaced some of the worst slum dwell- 
ings in the United States. 

This is the fringe of East Harlem—the 
district of pro-Communist former Congress- 
man Vito Marcantonio—populated by large 
numbers of first- and second-generation 
Italians, Negroes, and a more recent influx 
of Puerto Ricans. It is a raucous neighbor- 
hood—grimy and littered with refuse. The 
architectural pattern is a simple one of four- 
and five-story gray shells, laced with fire 
escapes. 

Every morning, streams of children with 
bright faces of many hues flow through the 
narrow streets to school. Many start out in 
fresh, clean clothing, but the day soils them 
more quickly here: they play punchball 
against walls, wrestle on the pavement and 
sprawl on the curb to rest. From doorways 
and narrow passageways between buildings 
the hot sun brings up the heavy smell of 
urine. When spring rain comes it does not 
stir the fragrance of green growing things; a 
faintly acrid odor arises like that of saliva 
against a hot iron. Even the air is foul—no 
fresh breezes stir it. 

Rocky began life as the great depression, 
following the crash of the stock market in 
1929, was settling to its lowest trough. 
Downtown, in the Wall Street area, formerly 
wealthy men were leaping from the windows 
of tall office buildings to escape facing pov- 
erty and debt. In midtown Manhattan, less 
dynamic individuals were selling apples on 
the street. In the poorer sections, where 
poverty always had been familiar and toler- 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Flavor-Packed 
Heinz “‘Aristocrat”’ 
=a Tomatoes Give 
a This Ketchup Its 
= Wonder-Working 
Zest And Tang! 


OU can give thrift dishes a lux- 
ury taste with just a little Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup! For Heinz 
Ketchup is the pure, cooked-down 
goodness of prized, sun-mellowed 
“Aristocrat” tomatoes, fine vine- 
gar and aromatic spices—and is 
so concentrated it goes further! Use 
Heinz Ketchup to perk up leftovers 
and budget casseroles. Use it on 
steaks and chops, too. You'll love 
its richer can’t-be-copied flavor! 


HEINZ 


KETCHUP 57) 


@ Stews and gravies take on richer, deeper color—lofs more 





flavor—when you add a few thrifty dashes of world-famous 
HEINZ 57-SAUCE! This spicy sauce—really 17 delicious flavors 
blended into one—makes fish and seafoods taste extra good too! 
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Hand-done" perfection in washing clothes \, 
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“*Each piece of my wash is so sunshiny- ““My very finest things are washed so ““My whole wash smells so sweet and “My G-E-washed clothes feel fluffy-y™ 
clean. A fine hand-laundress couldn't * gently—when they are done the Genero! * fresh. And to me that’s a test of clean, * After spin-drying, there’s not eno sain 
do better.” Electric way.” clean clothes.” waten left to wet my hands.” a 
Yes, like careful washing by hand, G-E Zach piece of your wash is dipped, flexed, G-E complete rinsing—a spray rinse to Spin-drying is most important. Un 4 
Activator® Washing Action is thorough. and gently cleansed individually—just as kill suds, then a deep rinse—removes loos- rinse water is removed thoroughly, sq rr 
Each piece is passed through 3 zones of in fine hand laundering. NOT just sloshed ened soil and hidden soap film, leaves dirt stays. The drier clothes are spun, }i@> ‘ii 
washing action—vigorous, medium, light. around in a tangled mass. clothes clean-looking, clean-smelling. cleaner they are! iret, 1 





AND ALL YOU DO 
IS SET A DIALI 


al en 
ban 
ut a 
nit of 

: : : : 5 bin 
with one setting of the dial. But you can re-set it to shor - 

ah) 

or repeat any cycle. = 


And you can tell—as you SEE, SMELL, and FEEL | 
G-E washed clothes—that here is a wash you'll be eve 


| 
This new General Electric is completely automatic. | 


It washes, rinses, damp-dries your clothes, and shuts 0! 


proud of. 


| 


BUT THE NEW WAY! | 


NOT THE OLD WAY... 


} 
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NEVER do clothes come out CLOTHES are washed indivic 


of this washer tangled, mat- ally and many pieces come 4 
ted, soggy, dripping! dry enough to iron. 


Your G-E dealer has the new Activator-Automatic no 


Go in and see him today and look it over. And while you 
looking. we hope you'll remember that there is one outsta’ 
ing feature that you can’t see. 


That is famed General Electric dependability! 


ACTIVATOR- 
AUTOMATIC 





You will find your nearest General Electric dealer lis} 
; ¥ under “Washing Machines” in your Classified Telephe 
1-YEAR WRITTEN WARRANTY ON ENTIRE WASHER . Never needs oiling - Water-temperature Directory. General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Selector automatically mixes hot and cold water + No bolting + Porcelain top and washbasket. : ] 
Baked-enamel front and sides - ALL THESE, PLUS 21 OTHER GREAT FEATURES. Model AW5B4 Illus. 
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Trim and specifications subject to change without notice. 





You can put your confidence in— | 


GENERAL@Q ELECTRIC © 





















(Continued from Page 123) 

\]ike a delinquent friend, the people were 
erate, in the most factual ways, for food 
warmth. 

f the D’Agostino family of seven chil- 
, five were under the age of ten and two 
r daughters were married. The family 
sisted on Home Relief, amounting at this 
» to about $46 per month. The married 
hters could not help because they needed 
, themselves. The father, Salvatore, 
d his occupation on applications as 
orer—unemployed”’; he was only forty- 
years old in 1930. Both he and his wife 
orn in Italy, but had been living in the 
States for nearly twenty years. 






oday, Mrs. D’Agostino still cannot speak 

sh articulately, although she under- 
ds the language with little difficulty. As 
id promised Rocky, I went to see her— 
he first and most important person on a 
list of those I thought would remember 


rances D’Agostino is a short, plump and 
jd woman with graying black hair 
bed in waves of precise tidiness about 
Ttalian-cameo face. She looks ill, but far 
nger than her age; as we talked it 
ned to me that mentally her grasp on 
ity is fading—as she wills it to fade. Her 
ghter is impatient with her. 

he made it clear that she had seen very 
e of Rocco for almost two years—since 
e of 1949, when they had been evicted 
1a “railroad” apartment for nonpay- 
it of rent. The few times she did see him 
vould not say what he was doing for a 
g. 

i on my own,” he told her, ‘‘and what 
is nobody’s business.” 


5 sister believes her mother has been too 
ant with Rocco all his life. She never 
iked him—oh, maybe a cuff now and 
1, but never a beating. Mrs. D’Agostino, 
‘had been sitting quietly and speaking 
‘in monosyllables, recoiled almost with 
or and remonstrated volubly in Italian 
he idea of beating her son. ‘He never 
ld listen to his brother or anybody,” his 
r answered her. “None of us ever could 
him anything. He is better off where he 
She left the room to take care of a child 
was crying. 

irs. D’Agostino told me that she had not 
> to see Rocco because her hearing is not 
1 and she knew, from previous experi- 


ences, she would not be able to talk to him. 
(Relatives are permitted to converse with in- 
mates, while guards stand by, through a 
mouthpiece or “‘muffle board,” designed to 
prevent whispered conversations by making 
hearing difficult.) It was also impossible for 
her to get about on New York subways 
alone, and—she indicated with a shrug— 
what could she do for Rocco now? I learned 
that her husband did not die but had been 
deported from the United States to Italy 
when Rocco was two. When I asked her why, 
she shrugged again. 

“Rocco said to give you his love and tell 
you he’ll be out of there in no time. Do you 
have anything you want to tell him?” 

“Tante amicizie lui dalla mia parte,’ she 
replied. (“Give him my regards.”’) 


The first cataclysmic experience in Rocky’s 
life occurred before his memory began. After 
the “death” of his father, the family was 
split up. The three girls and his brother, who 
is two years older than Rocky, were sent toa 
Catholic children’s home. Rocky went to 
a foundling home; his mother to a hos- 
pital. (“She has always been sick,” “Rocky 
explained. “Asthma, cardiac trouble, a 
heart condition—you know what I mean?’’) 
According to an older sister, Rocky suffered 
a broken nose while in the foundling home, 
and it was allowed to heal without medical 
attention. As long as anyone can remem- 
ber, his nose has been slightly twisted and 
scarred. 

Being the baby, Rocky was the first child 
to be returned to his mother, about a year 
after her hospitalization. She was still being 
supported by welfare funds. His brother was 
not released until two years later, and the 
girls stayed on into their teens. 

Rocky’s earliest memory is of tripping 
over a toy and severely burning his hand 
against a hot stove when he was four years 
old. He recalls that his mother applied coco- 
nut oil and butter and a poultice of dried 
potatoes. One other preschool impression 
meant a great deal to him: when he was a 
little over five years old, he discovered he 
had a brother. For him it was a great and 
pleasant surprise and marked the beginning 
of a crescending awareness. 

When he was six years old, he was enrolled 
in the kindergarten of Public School 168, and 
he attended that school for eight and a half 
years. P. S. 168, like many other public 
schools in the city, is a forbidding H-shaped 
building wedged in a solid block. The play 


‘Believe me, Miss Frimel, the world wouldn’t be 
in such chaos if people were more friendly. 


















“Brentwood”—Spacious 
extension table with decorator 
styled Duncan Phyfe base. 
Stainless Steel apron. Heavily 
padded, deluxe chairs trimmed 
with brightly polished tacks. 
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For gay hospitality of dining room 
entertainment...for carefree and happy 








SANT ONAN family living...in patio, dinette or kitchen 
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2 az beauty... Young America prefers the 


TAS apvernist0 ¥ : x F 
Chrome Dinette with the most quality 
features...Virtue Bros....“° The Chrome 


Furniture that stays beautiful longer.” 


*Budget”—Quality, economically 
priced. Balanced micaitTE* 
laminated plastic table top 
resistant to alcohol, ink, fruit 
acids, and heat (275° F). 
DURAN* upholstery tailor-welted. 
Seats four comfortably. 








“Del Rey”—“Young America’s” 
§ favorite. Good looking extension 
table has room for six. Posture 
formed chairs have patented 
non-marring Virtue Backs** and 
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" H \ VIRTUE BR CHROME FUR 
; "| LEADING FURNITURE AND DEPARTME 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI ONLY 
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| FREE! 
Send for colorful, 
illustrated booklet, 
“Guide to Selecting 
Chrome Furniture.” 


The West's largest manufacturer of chrome furni 
5701 WEST CENTURY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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That's YOU winging 
through the mails on 
Eaton's lovely Open Stock 
Letter Paper... 


Every letter you write 1S you, 

the innermost you — your 

moods, your wishes, your hopes. 
And the paper you write on reveals 
you as surely as the words you use. 


That's why you choose Eaton’s Open 
Stock Paper . . . whichever of the 
countless styles you select for your 
very own, you pick an exquisite 
symbol of your own fastidiousness... 
one that can be yours always, for you 
can replenish paper or envelopes 
whenever you wish. 


Thrifty, too: at home or travelling, you 
can match orphaned envelopes to 
companion letter sheets, leftover paper to 
nice fresh envelopes. Nothing's wasted. 


Three of many charmingly boxed styles 
available in fine stores, everywhere: 


EATON’S CALAIS RIPPLE— White, Blue, 
Grey. Deckled medium-weight paper, 
interlined envelopes. Boxed single sheets 
95c; 25 envelopes 50c. 


EATON’S PETERSBURG — White, \ 
Blue, Grey. Fine laid-patterned paper, 
interlined envelopes. Boxed single 
sheets 95c; 25 envelopes 50c. 


EATON’S HIGHLAND LINEN — 
White, Pink, Green, Blue, Grey. 
Pen-inviting linen-textured paper. 
Boxed single sheets 75c: 
25 envelopes 35c. 


WE DO NOT SELL DIRECT 


Poirtets Fol scabs 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


M E 1 JOR OR PNA 


area consists of two small courtyards—and 
the streets. The courtyards are enclosed by 
brick walls mounted with iron grilles, and 
the heavy sliding iron door is closed and 
locked when school is not in session to pre- 
vent broken windows and vandalism, which 
frequently occur anyway. The turreted, 
prisonlike building (much inferior to the new 
city jail) has long since accumulated the 
maximum effective coat of grime. The ex- 
terior walls are scribbled with such a tangle 
of hearts and obscenities that it is no longer 
possible to distinguish one from the other. 
Enrollment has varied in recent years from 
1800 to 2200. Currently about half the pupils 
are Italian-Americans; 23 per cent are 
Negroes; and 22 per cent, Puerto Ricans. 

Rocky liked school—for the first few 
years, a. .east. He claims now he never hated 
it. The first year he received a grade of A in 
conduct. During his entire stay at P. S. 168 
he was never graded lower than B in con- 
duct. He was seldom absent or tardy. But he 
had other troubles—lots of them. The big 
boys soon found it was easy to make him cry. 

Of the teachers at P. S. 168 who were there 
when Rocky was, few remember any- 
thing about him, except by reference to 
records. ‘“‘Oh, yes, I remember Rocco,’’ one 
teacher said. “‘He was such a pale, anemic- 
looking little boy.”” But that was all she 
could recall. According to Principal Kath- 
erine Sullivan, who has been head of the 
school for thirteen years: ‘‘He certainly was 
never an outstanding problem that we ever 
had to do anything about.’’ Rocco remem- 
bers only one teacher by name—Miss Kath- 
leen Smith, who taught him in the sixth 
grade. “She was the only 
teacher that ever took any 
interest in me, but I don’t 
know if she’s still around. 
She was an old lady then.” 
(Miss Smith retired from 
teaching in 1949 at the age 
of seventy, after having 
taught for fifty years at 
P. S. 168. Among her pu- 
pils, she specialized in the 
“‘problems’’—and later attended the wed- 
dings of their children; she died in the spring 
of 1951, while Rocco was awaiting sentence.) 

In schoolwork, Rocco was slow from the 
start. He repeated the third grade and the 
second half of the fourth. His worst failures 
were in reading and English. On May 2, 
1940, when Rocco was ten years old, he was 
given a complete psychological examination 
by the Bureau of Child Guidance. The reason 
given for the examination was “disinterest 
in school, temper tantrums and outbursts of 
crying on the playground.” He was recorded 
as “imaginative in making up stories and 
telling lies to get attention.” The report 
describes him as “‘a pale, thin boy, small for 
his age, and poorly nourished.”’ While taking 
the tests, he ‘‘fidgeted nervously and played 
with his pencil.”’ 


» 


very careful. 


AccorpING to Binet tests, his was a “‘bor- 
derline to dull normal mentality,” but he 
was judged higher in intelligence than an or- 
dinary Binet test indicated. He was some- 
what handicapped by his Italian-language 
background. Nevertheless, he scored low on 
both verbal and nonverbal tests. (He has a 
variety of I.Q.’s, ranging from 64 to 86.) He 
scored highest in tests involving rote mem- 
ory and was accorded ‘ninth-year level in 
recognizing absurdities.’’ He was resentful of 
having been placed in a class of slow pupils 
and is quoted as saying, ‘““They put me in 
the dumb class because I wasn’t nice on the 
playground.” The report recommended that 
emphasis in his school training be placed on 
manual activities. He was judged ‘socially 
immature.” Teachers noted that he was 
“very tidy,” but “not sure of himself” and 
“loses interest easily,’ although he was 
“never late and never absent from class.” 

Although he did failing work in the fifth 
grade, ‘ie was allowed to go on to the sixth 
because he was over thirteen years old and it 
was considered better for him to stay with 
his age group. At this time he was 59” tall 
and weighed 95 pounds, and, according to 
his health report, had “no headaches, no 
emotional disturbances.” 


If ever you meet a woman 
who succeeds in convinc- 
ing you that you are an excep- 
tionally fine fellow, be very, 


more intelligence than you. 








October, 1 7 

Outside of school, Rocco’s life had p 
ceeded at a faster emotional pace. Alwz 
physically small, he was frequently bull 
and beaten on the streets by stronger bo 
Although he was never punished at home, 
often came home bloody, bruised and ba’ 
ing. There was little anyone could do abc { 
it and his mother did nothing. (His brot 
well ahead of him in school, was. £ m 
help; he left P. S. 168 in 1940 and went 
Patrick Henry Junior High School. He 
graduated from this school in 1943 with 
excellent conduct record and adeq 
grades.) 



































































In the summer of his ninth year, W 
splashing in the water from an open 
hydrant with a crowd of youngsters, Rod 
fell <_id broke his right leg. After hospitali 
tion, he spent two weeks at Camp Care 
the Boys’ Club camp on the north shore} 
Long Island—which he remembers vivid 
because it was his first, and last, excurs' 
from city streets. The following summer 
learned to swim at the Thomas Jefferson c 
pool, at First Avenue and 112th Street. 
spent a good deal of time at this pool, hop’ 
to become a lifeguard, but he was to 
“You're too puny. You’d never make i 

While attending P. S. 168, Rocky claii 
to have spent some of his time at a “‘ple 
land” in the basement of St. Lucy’s Chur 
where he was confirmed, but his sister 
“He never went to church,” and two prie 
said they did not remember him at all. 
basement of the church is no longer used a 
recreation center. It is unlikely that he spé¢ 
any time with churchgoing children— 
did he belong to any ga 
As he reached puberty, | 
had both physical and en 
tional reasons for keep 
away from groups as m 
as possible. 

In this neighborhog 
young boys between tj 
ages of ten and fourte| 
find secret recesses betw@ 
buildings to demonstrd 
to each other their sexual prowess. They ha 
been observed by teachers and others in t 
type of sex play (as they have been obse: 
smoking “‘reefers’’—marijuana cigarette 
Only the reticent—or the different—ha 
trouble with the other boys. A com 
diversion is to catch some smaller boy, ma 
modest or less developed, and “take 
pants down.”’ Trying to fight off one of the 
attacks—and failing—resulted in the severé 
beating that Rocky experienced at P. S. 1¢€ 
He would not (or could not) engage in su 
sexual demonstrations at the age of twely 
As a probation officer for youthful offende 
pointed out, ‘He was possibly not a nor 
boy!” 

He was subject to at least one other “‘e: 
tional disturbance” the doctor did not d 
cern. Perhaps as early as the age of ten, w 
the teachers noted ‘outbursts of crying | 
the playground,” but certainly before he le 
P. S. 168, he learned the truth about | 
father’s deportation. As a child he had be 
allowed to believe that his father had died 
1932 (and this fiction, like many others, 
still prefers to the truth), but bit by bit 
learned the whole story. He grew in the bel 
that lies were necessary and he became ade 
at telling them in any situation. He d 
trusted people. 

Yet he still remembers being a monit 
once in the school corridor, and several tim 
he was given special privileges for drawi 
‘They trusted me,”’ he said of his teache 
with some awe, speaking from a barred ce 
He was not much interested in drawing, b' 
Miss Smith was, so he drew, especially f 
the Christmas decorations—‘‘Santa Cla 
and sleds and things like that.” At home | 
spent a lot of time tearing down and rebui 
ing an old bicycle, and making kites. (Qu 
tion: ‘‘ Where did you fly kites in that neig 
borhood, Rocky?” Answer: ‘‘ From the dan 
roof. Where do you think I'd fly the 
from?”’) He once won an award—the o 
award he ever received—for kite building © 
a contest held on Randall’s Island. He 1 
members, “‘It was a medal shaped like 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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Jiffon—> Nevabinds* 
do the trick— 
Save dressing time 


—wear wondrous fine. 


Tyke Tops and 
no-droop Tyke* 
pants. | to 8 yrs. 
79¢ to 85¢ ea. 
















Panti-dress 
sets. 6 mos. 
to 2 yrs. 
$2.15 


Jiffon- 
Nevabind 
shirts with 
Diapenda® 
topes. Birth 
to 3 yrs. 
75¢ to 95¢ 






Jiffon-Nevabind 
gowns. Open or closed 
backs. Birth to 1 yr. 

Price $1.50 





Sport shirts 
Hi-club colors, 
4to 12 yrs. 
$2. to $2.95 


Into the washer, and 
quite without Ironing, 
they fit and 
look sweet as a 
Sun-happy morning. 


THESE 
GARMENTS ARE 


Cade Set 


WILL NOT SHRINK 
Our OF Fit 





For store near you, write The William Carter Company, Needham Heights, Mass. 


M E J OURS NAL 


(Continued from Page 126) 
four-leaf clover, covered with probably four- 
teen-carat gold or something.’ At that time 
he thought if he could nét be a lifeguard he 
would be an aviator. (Question: ““Who was 
your ideal person, Rocky?” Answer: ‘“‘ Never 
wanted to be nobody but myself.’’) 

When the teachers decided that eight and 
a half years was long enough for him to 
spend in elementary school and permitted 
him to go on to junior high, his last teacher 
at P. S. 168, Miss Kathleen Smith, sent along 
these terse comments: “Work poor, draws 
well, likes rhyming, makes kites, mother ill. 
He co-operates in any way he is able. This 
child needs individual attention.”’ 

But in junior high at P. S. 171 he found 
things tougher in every respect. No one there 
learned to know him well enough to remem- 
ber him—other than as a truant. In one term 
he was absent 81 days, present 9; in another 
he was absent 30 days, present 60; when 
“discharged as a runaway” in June, 1945, 
he had been present 21 days and absent 49 
of that’term. Hewas noted as un-co-operative 
and unreliable, a failure in scholarship anda 
poor reader, and unsatisfactory in courtesy, 
health and conduct. 

“Discharged as a runaway” means that 
the truant officer was unable to locate him 
in the city, but in Rocky’s case it is more 
likely the truant officer got tired of going 
after him. He says work kept him out of 
school. His story—and his stories get in- 
creasingly difficult to believe—is that an 
official recommended that he quit school and 
get a job to help support 
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posed to fire him after a few weeks. One job 
with a camera firm—he did like and kept for 
almost six months, but the place went out of 
business. For a long time he was withov 
work and drew unemployment insurance 
“Tt was just enough to eat on.”’ Then, 
June of 1949, he and his mother were evi 
from their apartment on East 102nd Str 
This he considers ‘‘the most tragic exp 
ence of my life.’”” His mother went to 
with one of his sisters—and Rocky “visited 
wherever he could. 


Four months later he was arrested with a 
gun in his possession. Again his memory ¢ 
the incident is the exact reverse of the ob- | 
servation and experience of the police: T 
men accosted him while he was walking do 
the street with a girl; one pointed a gun a 
him; he disarmed the fellow and was a 
to throw the gun over a fence when a 
interfered and “completely misinterpretes 
the situation.” Rocky found himself back i 
jail, charged this time with a felony. ual 
pleaded guilty and got six months. 7 
Out of jail the second time, he found 
brother and sisters reluctant to share their | 
apartments with him, and he could not get 
work. His brother finally did permit him to 
stay—although he had only two rooms him- 
self and his wife had just given birth to,their 
first child. For several weeks he slept in the 
kitchen on an:Army cot; then he moved toa | 
room of his own on the West Side. ‘ 
Less than three months later he was again 
arrested—this time for the possession and | 
sale of a narcotic crus a 


his mother, who was still 
getting welfare money. 
World War II had been 
going on for several years; 
man power—even boy 
power—was in demand. 
His brother joined the Mer- 
chant Marine. All his sis- 
ters had married and 
started families of their 
own. Rocky was the man 
of the family. 

For the next three 
years he had many jobs 


Never teach false morality. 
How exquisitely absurd it 

is to tell girls that beauty is of 
no value, dress is of no use. 
Beauty is of value, her whole 
prospects and happiness in 
life may often depend on a 
new gown or a becoming bon- 
net, and if she has five grains 
of sense, she will find this out. 
—SIDNEY SMITH. 





type of crime natural a 
easy for him to turn i. Hi 
This is his account, as | e |) 
wrote it in his own quit 
excellent handwoae | 
the circumstances of fh 
third arrest: 


My introduction to 
cotics, eventual addictior 
and imprisonment occu 
in the following order: 

During early February of 
1951, I met Kelly in a es | 







for short periods of time: 

with a drugstore, a camera concern, a film- 
processing company, a motorcycle shop and 
a metal shop. His job at the drugstore lasted 
one week. He was unemployed about as 
much as he was employed, and collected 
state unemployment insurance for several 
months. His record with employers is similar 
to his record at P. S. 171. No one remembers 
him offhand, except one former co-worker 
who said, ‘‘ Yeah, I think I do. He’s a real 
good punk.” 

Before he was eighteen, Rocky’s social 
activities had shifted to the west of Central 
Park—specifically, to the area just above 
West 101st Street on Columbus Avenue— 
where he found men who accepted him. 
Many Spaniards and Puerto Ricans live in 
this section; it is dull-appearing in the day- 
light, but certain spots get livelier after mid- 
night. The aroma is garlic; the music, Latin. 
On dance floors performers do a version of the 
mambo described as “some shake, some 
snake, some jump, some bump.’’ Between 
the hours of two and six in the morning, 
junkies, bearing packs or capsules of white 
powder, move like beetles out of the walls. 


Rocky’s first arrest had nothing to do with 
narcotics—although he frequented places 
where drugsarecommonly used. (At P.S. 171, 
five boys recently admitted “snorting” 
heroin in the back of a classroom.) Rocky 
was first picked up by the police after astreet- 
corner brawl; brass knuckles were found in 
his wallet. He says he had carried them there 
for two years, having found them on the 
sidewalk after being attacked by two 
Spaniards. (‘You see how my nose is sort of 
twisted and scarred? Them Spaniards did 
that.’’) For him brass knuckles fulfilled a 
long-felt need—but he never used them. He 
pleaded guilty to possession (considered a 
misdemeanor) and was sentenced to thirty 
days in the workhouse. 

He had a great deal of trouble keeping him- 
self employed, for most employers were dis- 














turant where it was custom 
ary for me to have supper. In the days tha 
followed I had occasion to speak with the friendly 
stranger and felt that I had gotten to know him | 
quite well. Upon one such meeting he confided to 
me that he was having difficulty in obtaining em- 
ployment, meeting his expenses, and that he had 
recently been evicted from his lodgings. Acting 
on a sympathic impulse, I offered to allo 
Kelly to share my lodgings until such time ¢ 
he could re-establish himself. 

While living with me I discovered that Kelly | 
was addicted to drugs. When I questioned him ' 
about it, he readily admitted his addiction. 

One evening, in a moment of weakness and 
depression, I accepted “‘a shot.” The general 
effect of the drug seemed to induce a state 0 f 
semiconsciousness. This was followed by a le | 
illness—vomitting, as the effects of the drug be- 
gan to receed. Feeling miserable, I consulted | 
Kelly, who advised that I must have “another | 
shot” as a curative measure for my illn 
From that time forth it appears that my ever) 
thought and motive centered around obtaining @ 
daily supply of the accursed powder. 

On March 17th Kelly had come home witha 
package containing narcotics. He told met 
friend of his would call for the package. Early 
the following morning Kelly’s friend arrived; I 
handed him the package and was immediatel 
arrested by ‘‘Kelly’s friend,” whom I have di: 
covered was a detective from the narcotics squa 
Whereupon I was charged with sale (selling) 
narcolics—a very serious crime. 

After my arrest and detention in the Ci 
Prison (Tombs), and numerous appearance 
in court, it developed that Kelly, I have learn 
had acted in co-operation with the narco 
squad. He received a term of only six months! 
term usually given for petty offenses! Kelly 
the lowliest of man in the lowest of occupation 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocco D’ Agostino 

















On the basis of this disappointing “‘friet 
ship,’ Rocky insisted he was going to “ha' 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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Healthier and happier birthdays 


HILDREN who celebrate their tenth birthday this year 
@ share another birthday of vital importance to their health 
—the Tenth Anniversary of Food Enrichment. For ten years cs x 
bakers and millers of America have been enriching bread Vitamins help her 
and flour with health-giving vitamins—thiamine, riboflavin 


and niacin. grow up 


More buoyant health and greater mental and physical 
vigor are rewards of the scientific use of vitamins in nutrition stronger 
and medicine. Less and less common have become the 
devastating diseases such as pellagra, resulting from lack of 


vitamins. 


Merck & Co., Inc. has pioneered in synthesizing essential 
vitamins and in perfecting techniques for manufacturing 
them on a large-scale, low-cost basis. This is one important 
result of the continuous Merck research and production 
program—devoted to helping physicians and nutritionists 


bring healthier and happier birthdays to all. 


<> 


— 


Research and Production , MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
for the Nation’s Health ene : 


RAHWAY, NE W JERSEY 


In Canada: MFRCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

a party” (jury trial), even though his counsel 
warned him it would be difficult to explain 
away the $250 in small fills which the detec- 
tives had found in his room. According to the 
detectives, he was not a user of narcotics and 
he showed no violent withdrawal symptoms 
while in jail. Rocky claimed to have become 
addicted only recently, and there are a few 
spots on his arm which might be perforations 
of the needle. A relative said one time Rocky 
slept continuously for forty-eight hours in a 
room in her apartment. A narcotics-squad 
official conceded he might have done a little 
“joy-popping”’ (scratching or puncturing the 
skin with a hypodermic needle), but he was 
not a ‘“‘mainliner”’ (one who takes heroin by 
injection into the main vein of the arm). 





Rocky persisted in his plea of not guilty 
until after the trial of Augustine Castillo, a 
young Puerto Rican, who had been arrested 
under similar circumstances the same night he 
was. The following excerpt from the cross- 
examination of Detective Alfred B. Spinosa, 
witness on behalf of the People, by Castillo’s 
Legal Aid attorney, Mr. Della Volpe, clarifies 
Kelly’s relationship with the police: 

Q. Officer, there has been testimony that 
there was another man on the scene who was 
not a police officer. Did you know that man? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is he what is commonly known as a 
stool pigeon? 

A. It is hard —— 

Q. You heard the expression? 

A. When you say commonly known —— 

Q. Let us put it this way: known to the 
police as a stool pigeon? 

A. (Shakes head in the negative.) 

Q. Do you know if he was a drug addict? 

A. I am not sure whether he was or not. 

Q. Was he, by any chance, doing your 
squad a favor, or isn’t the question clear? 

A. What do you mean by a favor? I don’t 
know. 

Q. Helping you out? 

A. He certainly was helping us out; yes. 

Q. Was he on the pay of the Police Depart- 
ment ? 

A. Was he what? 

Q. Was he on the pay of the Police Depart- 
ment ? 

A. That question is not clear to me. 

Q. Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether he was or was not on the pay of the 
Police Department ? 

THE Court: You are on the witness stand, 
officer. You have to testify to what you 
know. 
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APRICOT + PEACH « PEAR 


THE Popurar FOOD DRINKs, 


Give your entire family its daily fruit re- 
quirement with these delicious ready-to-serve fruit 
nectars. Made from California’s finest fruits! Write 
for free recipe booklet, Dept. L, 


SE COMPANY, San Jose, Calif. 


rs of Heart's Delight and Diet Delight Foods) 


Grandma used to tell about the time 
the drought was bad, 
And Grandpa, young then, lost 
almost everything he had, 
Got disheartened one day, as men 
will get, and said 

They’d best give up, load up and 
hit the road instead. 

But that night, while he did the 
chores, she fixed things up, 

With hand-wove tablecloth, with 
china plate and cup, 

The ones brought from the East, 
with gold and roses scrolled, 

The pewter pitcher and the silver, 
thin and old 

That she had saved for best, with 
her crochet rug. 

Then she put bright leaves and 
berries in the baby’s mug. 
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A man may go by signs 
And things that were; 

A woman knows, for earth 
Is kin to her. 
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THE WITNESS: Yes, sir. I don’t under! 
stand what you mean by on the pay. f 

THE Court: He means what anybody elg 
would mean. 

Q. You are in the pay of the Police Depart! 
ment? 


Department just as you are? 
A. He received money from us. 
The jury decided Castillo was guilty afte. 
ten minutes of deliberation, or long enougl 


in the “bullpen” for an “appearance in th 
courtroom, “‘copped out,’’ as the police lik 
to say. Through his counsel, he withdrey 
his plea of not guilty and pleaded guilty, z 
he had been doing practically all his life, 

The last time I saw Rocky before his sen 
tencing, he seemed considerably relieved 
“T am not bitter,” he said, ““but I get down) 
hearted thinking what my sentence will be) 
I don’t worry. I know I can get along all righ 
with the boys in here, or where they send me 
I might learn something. You never can tell 

“T have no friends,” he said. ‘‘Ever since 
got in trouble the first time, I have no friends 
but I can’t blame anybody except myself. 

On the day of the sentencing, his mother 
two sisters and a brother-in-law were earl’ 
arrivals outside the courtroom of Judge Ed 
ward McCullen. Because of many instance 
of hysterical outbursts, female relatives 6 
prisoners to be sentenced were excluded fron 
this part of the General Sessions Court. j 
chair was placed just outside the door fo 
Mrs. D’Agostino. Looking weak and ill, sh 
sat there silently for three hours, her face | 
mask of uncomplaining woe. 





Dovstiess she remembered, as Attorne 
Robert Brown reminded the judge, othe 
unhappy courtroom scenes in her long ani 
difficult life. In 1917, Salvatore D’ Agostine 
who was to become the father of Rocco, ap 


Superior Court in Waterbury, Connecticu! 
charged with the crime of assault with at 
tempt to murder. For this he served one yea 
in the prison at North Haven. And then, i ) 
January of 1933, he appeared before Ju 
Morris Koening, in a section of this sam 
General Sessions Court in New York, a 
pleaded guilty to the crime of “‘attempted as 
sault in the second degree.’ The complaina 
was Frances D’Agostino, his wife. 

A neighbor, who lived near their old flat a 
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God-fearing and stouthearted, Perath an 
strong as hickory wood, 

Yet last night, when the wind blew i 
rugged from the south if 

He got that tight and lornsome look | 
around his mouth 

As he watched the clouds pile up, 
blurrylike and dim, 

And said to lose the wheat again 
would surely finish him. 


Today the wagon wheel of sky is 
almost buckwheat blue, 

Though from the south a little 
tomboy wind steals through, 

But as I lay the table, with snowy 
linen spread, 

Set out the flowered plates and sli 
the homemade bread, 

And lay out grandma’s silver, all 
sparkling and clean, 

A meadow lark is singing, down 
the wheat field’s green. 


A man sees but the grain 
In golden sweep, 

A woman feels the strong 
Roots running deep. 
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ow, choose Dentons in lovely 
eamland pastels... PINK, BLUE, 
‘AIZE, MINT GREEN...made of 
10% long staple, premium cot- 
n. Or the traditional LIGHT 
RAY, fine wool-blend sleeper, 
mous since 1895. Whichever 
sur choice, Dentons assure you 


e best in appearance, comfort, 
armth and health protection. 


@ Denton Fabric has a luxuri- 
ous, cashmere-like finish, 
lightly napped for extra wear. 


@ Generous sizes...do not 


shrink out of fit. 

e@ Nine-thread seams...smooth 
and strong. 

e@ Full-cut seat, with elastic 
closure. 

e@ Adjustable, snug-fitting 
double-ribbed cuffs. 

e Gripper fasteners ...no 
“button bother”. 

e@ Exclusive extra-heavy single- 
thickness feet are ankle 
height for maximum wear 
and quick drying. 
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guilty of murderous assault; was sentenced 
to two years and six months in the state 
prison and subsequently deported from the 
United States. He died in Italy in 1940. 

Preceding Rocky in the day’s calendar of 
sentences, Augustine Castillo, whom a jury 
had found guilty of a similar charge, was sen- 
tenced to “not less than five nor more than 
six years” in the state prison. Then Rocky, 
neatly dressed in a light gray sports jacket 
and. bright yellow shirt, appeared before 
Judge McCullen. In a plea for leniency, At- 
torney Robert P. Brown, who served as 
court-appointed counsel without fee, stressed 
factors of Rocky’s environment and person- 
ality. He said, ‘‘In the most literal sense, he 
throws himself upon the mercy of the Court.” 

Judge McCullen replied, “The Court is 
always interested in individual justice, but it 
also measures collective justice. What the 
defendant has done not only affects him, but 
everybody else. Who is responsible I cannot 
say. I wish I had the answer. I wonder if any- 
body has. The Court approaches such a mat- 
ter as this in the same way it approaches all 
similar matters: What is best for the in- 
dividual and what is best for the public? This 
young man perhaps needs care. I must meas- 
ure everything as I find it. For that reason, 
the judgment of this Court is that he go to 
the Elmira Reformatory.”’ 

An indefinite sentence to the Elmira Re- 
formatory, limited to young inmates who are 
given the opportunity to learn a trade, was 
received thankfully by Rocky’s relatives. 
But Rocky was not at all satisfied. “I hear 
from boys who have been there it’s pretty 
rough,” he told his attorney later. He would 
have much preferred a minimum definite sen- 
tence to Sing Sing—where older, more im- 
portant criminals go. 


YOUTH BEFORE 
THE JUDGE 


(Continued from Page 59) 


judgment are least developed. The life of 
almost any individual is apt to be the result, 
to some degree at least, of what catches his 
attention and fires his imagination in his 
youth. Young people are apt to be worshipers 
of heroes, and where real ones do not exist, 
imitation ones are often made to serve. It 
is unfortunate that vice can more readily be 
dramatized than virtue. Our police and our 
courts know that criminals, generally, are 
a drab, crude, unattractive lot. Yet criminals 
and their activities are sometimes presented 
so dramatically in the news that to certain 
limited minds their criminality actually ap- 
pears as a kind of heroism, worthy of esteem 
and imitation. 

Youth needs heroes in which it can believe. 
Crime is said to be noticeably less prevalent 
during any well-contested World Series. 
There is no way to gauge the good accom- 
plished among our youth by a Babe Ruth, 
a Joe DiMaggio or a Jackie Robinson. 

Let us work to get schools that will drama- 
tize the still unparalleled opportunities of 
America, that will stress the heart-warming 
appeal that lies in honesty and honor, that 
will teach the responsibilities that we, as 
citizens, must assume; 

_. . churches that will reach those now in- 
adequately cognizant of their duty to God, 
to decency and right; , 

_.. public examples that once again will 
tend to strengthen belief in the honorable 
principles upon which America was founded ; 

_ . . law-enforcement agencies that will 
honestly dispense even-handed justice that 
is tempered, especially where youth is con- 
cerned, by understanding and sympathy. 

Among our youth a new America is in the 
making. It will have its weaknesses, as the 
nation we ourselves have made now has. But 
it will have its virtues and its strength, for 
young people in general, by their very na- 
ture, are clean and forward-looking. I am 
convinced that the youth of America are 
rising above their heritage. et us, by all 
means, aid them to overcome their weak- 
nesses, but let us not forget to glory in their 
strength. THE END 
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Two to get ready? Tte a Shap ! 


When you’ve a double order of toddlers to dress, 
you're twice as grateful for the speed and conven- 
ience of snap creepers. Dot Snappers are a big help 
in any mother’s life. They work in a flash, stay 
fastened under strain, are completely laundryproof 
and durable. Make it a point to ask for snap creepers. 
They’re just one example of many ways in which 
Dot Snappers and other United-Carr products make 


life easier for you. 


SMART SEW-AT-HOMES 


Put laundryproof Dot Snappers on the clothes you 
make with the Dot Snappers Kit. Complete with pro- 
fessional attaching tool. At notion counters, $1 a box, 


refills 25¢. 
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Pete. You can easily tell from their 


orses 





tossing heads that these two 


are | horoughbreds. 


Now they canter into 


the yard. They're Saddied 
and Bridied They whinny hard 


and paw at the 


ground’. Its time 


for the race. 


lerran | 


They're off ! 
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jump, then twice round Y\ o ; 
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to place. 


Which of them wins ? 


Ti doesn't matter, for out comes [Mother 


with a heaping platter of 
cinnamon (Gookies that 


she's just made and 


a big glass [Pitcher 


of emonade . 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 
DRAWN By ROBERTA MacDONALD 


This is a short story. It’s about the life of a 
pea. It’s short because they’re Green Giant 
Brand peas. 

These peas are farmed with such care in soil so 
rich that they grow to a good size while still 
babies in tenderness. They’re picked at their 
fleeting moment of perfect flavor and packed within 
three hours from the vine, dewy-fresh. 

That’s the whole story. Oh, one more part. 
It’s when you eat them. Most folks think it’s 
the best part. How about you? 


Improving the breed. Here a Green 
Giant scientist fertilizes a pea 
blossom by hand. Result: finer 
seed, more tender peas. 


SEE THE GREEN GIANT TV SHOW, “LIFE WITH (ART) LINKLETTER,” ON ABC-TV 


Green Giant Company, headquarters, Le Sueur, Minnesota; Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario. 


“Green Giant” Brand Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © GGCo 
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Busy Mother Is 


Ever since school days, Mrs. 
Wallace W. Eidson has been 
winning prizes for her cooking 
...and she’s still at it! Last fall, 
at the DeKalb County Fair, she 
won ribbons in 5 different cook- 
ing contests. And over the past 
20 years she has made an im- 
pressive record at the Georgia 
Here she 


State Fair as well. 


shows her latest awards to her 
children at their home in Dun- 
woody, Ga. 

Of course, Sandra, Wally, 
Bobby and Gene agree that 
other’s cooking is tops. 
e top cooks all over the 


their 
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ELEGANT... 


and so easy to 
serve, so versatile in your cooking. 
Keep ripe olives on hand always. 
For free booklet of Elegant Ripe 
Olive Recipes, write: Olive Advisory 
Board, Dept. D-10, 16 Beale Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 
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Praises easy-to-use Dry Yeast 


Prize-Winning Cook 


country, Mrs. Eidson uses 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. ““This speedy yeast is a 
grand help,” she says. “I count 
on Fleischmann’s for prize- 
winning results.” 


Who can resist delicious 
goodies made with yeast! Their 
rich, nourishing goodness will 
delight the whole family. When 
you bake at home, use yeast. 
And be sure you use the best — 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s so fast—fast-rising 
and fast-dissolving! Get a sup- 
ply of Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast today. 


There’s a Ritz Cloth for every 


household cleaning purpose Re 


On sale at leading hardware and department stores 
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... sandwiches 
Ele Elegie / 


Make 
CHIQUITA 
SANDWICHES 


Here’s how: Cut 14 cup ripe olives from 
pits into large pieces. Blend with 14 cup 
sliced green onion, 34 cup grated Ameri- 
can cheese, 14 cup chili sauce. Salt to 
taste. Toast 4 slices bread under broiler 
on one side. Spread untoasted side with 
olive-cheese mixture. Broil until cheese 
melts. Serves 4. 


RIPE OLIVES from CALIFORNIA 








JOHN RITZENTHALER, 73 FRANKLIN ST., W. Y. 13 
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Ripe Olives 
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DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


* (Continued from Page 38) 


because gathering was just beyond my in- 
telligence. And as a matter of fact, still is! 

For October, we like robust meals. Poor 
Man’s Stew for supper is delicious, and so 
kind to the budget too. I make it in the big 
iron kettle and hang it over the fire in the 
fireplace. I dice 4 good slices country salt 
pork and try them out in the kettle, then 
add 4 medium onions, diced small. When the 
onions are golden and tender, I add 3 cups 
milk and 3 cups hot water and, finally, 4 
large potatoes, diced. I season well with 
freshly ground pepper and chopped parsley, 
and simmer until the bouquet that rises 
makes everyone watch the clock to see how 
soon we can eat. 

This is the kind of dish the early families 
who lived here must have had often. And 
like squash and cabbage and potatoes, it has 
a good homely charm. With it I serve small 
hot squares of corn bread, currant jelly and 
coffee. If the neighbors drop in, a jar of 
freshly made applesauce is easy to open. 

The cellar is filled with the last garden 
vegetables: the deep emerald acorn squash, 
the pale butternut squash, the cabbages, the 
potatoes, the winter carrots. Those big win- 
ter carrots take on a new life, I discovered, if 
they are thinly sliced lengthwise with a potato 
slicer, and the curls dropped in hot butter or 
margarine, covered and cooked quickly. 

Peppers are a misunderstood vegetable 
often. They can be stuffed or made into rel- 
ish or diced in a salad bowl, but they are also 
good sliced thin, the seeds removed, and the 
slices dropped in boiling salted water and 
parboiled five minutes or 
so. Then, drained, they go 
ina hot spider with butter 
or margarine, and I shake 
the spider back and forth 
until the slices are slightly 
browned. Seasoned with 
salt and pepper and MSG 
and maybe a dash of Worcestershire, they 
are fit for Mr. Churchill himself. 

Austrian potatoes are another sound sup- 
per dish. To make them, you wash and peel 
and slice thinly 6 potatoes and fry them 
gently in 3 tablespoons shortening (bacon 
fat especially good) until tender and golden. 
Turn into a baking dish. Mix together 2 cups 
cottage cheese, 3 tablespoons thick sour 
cream, 2 beaten eggs and 1 teaspoon salt. 
Pour this over the potatoes. Bake in a slow 
oven (275° F.) for about 10 or 15 minutes or 
until mixture has set. Serves six, if it has to. 


Wauar’s good with Austrian potatoes is a 
dish of broiled country bacon, a green-salad 
bowl, and for dessert a bowl of rosy polished 
apples and a wedge of creamy Muenster 
cheese. Not a dieter’s meal, but very fine 
after a day outdoors in October. 

This is the time, rc~t to Christmas, when 
we like best to have a big buffet dinner. The 
weather is mild enough so guests can arrive 
without frozen fingers, we are almost certain 
no blizzard will cut off the current we live 
by, and it isn’t too hot in the kitchen to cook 
a mort of food. I always feel young and 
hopeful, too, in the crisp dramatic season. 

Stillmeadow is a small house—it was built 
in 1690, when families were large, but houses 
snug and tight. So we set up the aluminum 
table in the ‘“‘parlor” where once the little 
organ stood when the parson had his serv- 
ices there. We put the Wedgwood platter 
that was my mother’s in the center, with all 
the little canapés that I call the nip and 
tucks, for you nip them up and tuck them 
in. Tomato juice spiced with herbs can be 
hot in little cups or cold in small glasses, and 
we serve the liquid from the top of the radio- 
phonograph, and who cares? Then the table 
holds egg canapés, shrimp dipped in sauce, 
crispy crackers with cheese and red pepper, 
and plenty of it, and broiled until bubbly. 
That round wheat breakfast cereal braised in 
butter and garlic is very nice to dip into. And 
those ineluctable smoked oysters that I got 
in my stocking last Christmas—well. it’s not 
so long until another Christmas, so there 
they go, on scarlet and blue toothpicks. 


The highest towers begin 
from the ground. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 
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Jill takes frozen flounder fillets, poaches 
them gently and mashes them in the mortar, 
with the pestle, and adds tartar sauce and 
seasoning, and heaps the delicate bits on 
crackers. Nobody can tell what it is, but 
thinks it is lobster or crab. Then there are 
clams, minced and mixed with cream cheese 
and broiled briefly. And for a final touch, the 
celery and carrot curls bedded in olives. 


IN the taproom, which is the family room, 
and the room we live in all winter long with 
the fire leaping in the great old fireplace, we 
set out plates and silver and paper napkins, 
but big comfortable ones, and the hot cas- 
seroles. And a nice home-cured ham for Steve | 
to slice thin, for Steve is a carver to end | 
all carving. I notice the casserole of home- 
baked beans always goes so.fast, it has to be 
replaced immediately. I still stoke up the | 
wood stove in the back kitchen and do it the | 
way mamma did. Sometimes I add cloves 
and cinnamon for spiced flavor, but the 
buried onion and the thick dark molasses | 
and the mustard and brown sugar are all | 
there, as they were, no doubt, in 1690. 

For the great salad bowl for a party, I 
take the bowl and hunt around in the refrig- | 
erator. Sour cream is a good beginning, 
French dressing nice, a soupcon of remoulade 
sauce left over from yesterday, a few chopped 
slivers of dill pickles, and all the diced and 
sliced things that look salad-minded. Then | 
the lettuce—it keeps growing long after that 
killing frost—and a whisk of Roquefort, and | 
a slice or two of ham cut up fine or a bit of 
chicken breast—and there | 
you are, a salad that is one | 
of a kind, for you can 
never repeat it. 

I learned from Johannes, _ 
who learned it in the great | 
old kitchen of his Viennese | 
home, to begin with the | 
bowl, make the dressing in it, and then add | 
the salad material proper. The whole thing 
marinates better, and blends in so smoothly. 

My piece de résistance for dessert fora buffet | 
dinner is generally angel-food cake, because | 
we have eggs from George and because I can | 
make it a day ahead and not worry. And itis | 
easy to serve. And after all the neighbors | 
have finished, and the kitchen is a whirligig 
of everyone bringing things out, we like to | 
bring in fresh coffee and arrest the stampede. 

The evening is no trouble. The music 
lovers go in the front room and play records, 
the taproom fireplace has a group discussing 
a new variety of tomatoes to plant next year 
or the best kind of fertilizer for the upland | 
fields or what to do when your child won’t eat! 
Olive shares a fabulous new curry recipe, 
Moe expounds a fine dog-training theory, | 
Erma and George are talking about brown 
Swiss cows. Everybody is conscious of the — 
world, it isn’t a self-centered world, but it is © 
country, and in the country we realize that — 
every day has its own piece of living to be 
done and we share it. 

After everyone has gone, Little Sister 
emerges from the seclusion of under-the-bed, 
for she is just not social, and Esmé utters her 
Greek-tragedy moan for more food, and Jill 
turns on the kennel lights and pushes out in 
the chill air to give Jerry and Daphne a last 
bowl of milk—they are always hungry. 

I look out at the stars and the moon, and 
the little house makes those settling sounds 
an old house always makes. And I wish I 
could share the cool sweet dark with all 
lonely, tired people in the world, ask them in — 
to sit a few moments by the ebbing fire, and 
maybe have a curried egg and a slice of | 
country ham. Surely, I think, seeing the | 
lights of the cars go down the road, we are all 
neighbors, all of us in the world. a 

Little Sister nudges me; she wants to put | 
her black-and-white head on my pillow and 
get some rest. i] 

But I say a last good night to the world f 
before I turn out the lantern light at the’ 
picket gate, and look once more at the silver 
sail 6f the moon that is always new, and al- 
ways beautiful. THE END 
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O' Ideas for every mother with children in school 


© Milk-rich 


lunches 
(0 go On... 











lunches to carry 


Take-to-school lunches can be varied... tasty... 
something warm ...and full of MILK-rich good- 
ness, too. Here are three that satisfy! 
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A Hot out of a thermos bottle—Cream of Tomato 
Soup! Crackers. Ah-h-h, then... a delicious, ‘“‘stick- 
to-the-ribs,’” BUTTERED Egeg-and-Lettuce Sandwich. 
So good, with a refreshing glass of MILK. And for a 

fortifying finish, Custard and BUTTER Cookies! 










lunches to come home to 


Racing footsteps... eager appetites... and here 
are lunches packed with MILK-rich faste and energy 
...to “go” on... to grow on! 


















Greet that pent-up, noontime hunger with 
BUTTERED, CHEESE-and-Ham Sandwiches. With 
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, them a thermos of Hot Cocoa... or refreshing 
| Creamed Chipped Beef on BUTTERED Toast Chocolate MILK. And to LOR off these good 
M-M-m-m how good! Glass 0’ MILK things from home. . . Sponge Cake and a 






Banana! What a food foundation for education! 


... for health, growth... the spark of /ife! 
Flavory apple sauce... with chocolate Brownies! 
“M-M-m-m, yammy... thanks Mother!” 














“Oh, see what we've got today!” BUTTERED Meat- 
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’ , > Loaf Sandwich . . . followed by a Pimento CHEESE- 
rm Piping hot Cream-of-Corn Soup. . . “Oh, Boy! Spread Sandwich... with a pint of fresh MILK... 
* with Crackers! That's a tune-up for a Grilled loaded with health and plenty of energy. Top it 

CHEESE, BUTTERED- Toast Sandwich . . . taste- off to complete satisfaction with Fruit Salad and 











tempting, satisfying! Glass 0’ MILK, of course PATTER RY CUaci ern Raeacinn! 
_..for the ‘lift that lasts’... topped off 
with BUTTER Gookies and ICE CREAM. Each a 


and easy for you! 







relished treat... all quick 





School lunches—at home or to carry—can be taste-temptingly varied, 
yet simple and easy, imexpensive, too, with life-giving MILK and other 
nutritious DAIRY FOODS. 
AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
“Voice of the Dairy Farmer’ 
20 N. Wacker Drive Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois ' : 
x A 


| a ES 
WIVE BETTER (longer. stronger) WITH DAIRY FOONS 






3 Loaded with goodness! Devilled Eggs in CHEESE 

Sauce ON BUTTERED Toast... Smack!—Smack! 
Cold glass of rich, fresh MILK... to “go” on... 
to grow on! And to satisfy the “sweet tooth’ — 
Butterscotch Cake. ..and Gelatine Dessert with CREAM 
Back to school... well-fed and happy! 
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‘he difference between 
this... 


ig often this... 


JOHNSON’'S 
BABY OIL 


Mild, pure, made specially to agree with delicate skin— 
Johnson’s Baby Oil helps prevent irritations, soothe and 
smooth baby’s skin after bath and at diaper changes. 


JOHNSONS 


BABY POWDER 








The handicap of poor vision can usually be corrected. The 
problem is discovering it —even when signs are obvious. 


Guard dour 
Youngster’s Eyesight! 


By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


F there were just one idea that I could 

put across to mothers, it would be this: 

When things aren’t going well in your 

child’s world, look into his physical con- 
dition first of all! | 

This doesn’t mean that factors in the 
environment may not be at fault, or that a 
youngster’s difficulties may not spring from 
emotional causes. But I find many children 
still being classed as “stupid”’ or problems, 
when in reality they are ill, or have a 
physical condition that needs remedying. 

For instance, when a child is ‘“‘dumb” in 
school, or irritable at home, how many 
parents think to have his eyesight ex- 
amined? 

Take Dickie. His parents were profes- 
sional people of much more than average 
intelligence. Dickie himself was a bright 
lad—outside of school. In school he made 
mistakes so stupid they seemed to be de- 
liberate. Instead of trying to do better, he 
spent his time in mischief-making. Every 
report-card period meant a painful session 
for Dickie with his mortified parents. 

Fortunately for Dickie, he acquired an 
ailment which called for a complete physi- 
cal examination. Then it was discovered 
that he needed glasses very badly. The first 
night that Dickie wore them, he sat down 
to dinner and looked about him with 
astonishment. 

“Why,” he said, “the table’s round. I 
always thought it was oval!”’ 
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It is not hard to understand how a visua! 
defect can go undetected unless parents 
and teachers are vigilant. Until a child goes 
to school and has to learn to read and 
write, his visual tasks are not exacting, anc 
in most cases only a careful examinatior| 
can reveal variations from normal vision) 
Even when he begins to read, the child whe 
doesn’t see clearly is not himself aware o 
this fact, because he has had no experien 
to show him what normal sight should be) 

Then, too, Iam sorry to say, bad lighting 
in many schools and homes produces poo 
(Continued on Page 138) 






OCTOR BUNDESEN’S book- 
lets, used by many thousands 
of enthusiastic mothers, cover all 
phases of baby care. They are: 
BEFORE THE BaBy Comes (pre- 
natal months), No. 2383, 50c. 


First series of booklets, covering 
first eight months, 50c. 









Second series of booklets, covering 
nine months to two years, 50c. 





Our Basres (complete book and 
invaluable supplement to the 


monthly booklets), No. 1345, 50c. 


A Docror’s First Duty To THE 
Moruer (breast-feeding helps), 











Silky-soft, with a fresh, delicate scent —Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is such a pleasant way to chase away prickles and 
chafes, keep baby comfy and contented. 


No. 1346, 6c. 
Address all requests to the Ref- 


When Dickie could not even see the out- 
lines of the dining-room table, what a 
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garbled impression he must have had of the 
things the teacher wrote on the blackboard! 
Seeing things as they really were was all 
Dickie needed to turn him into a good 
student, and thereby improve his behavior. 


erence Library, Lapres’ Home 
JournaL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 



















































Bringing 
Up Baby 


HINTS COLLECTED BY 


pe bau Erker 


(MOTHER OF 5) 








One of the things an 
infant never seems 
to learn is to lie 
still while being 
changed. One way 
to cut down the 
| wiggles is to have a 
special favorite toy 
that you give him 
only at changing 
time. Distract him 
just before you lay him down, and 
‘he'll probably stay interested long 
-enough to forget somewhat about 
) squirming. 


Mrs. Gerber 


te oe a 
4 * * 


For future reference. Wondering 
where to put your summer snapshots? 
A file box such as the kind recipes are 
kept in, makes a good storage con- 
_tainer until you get around to mount- 
_ing your snapshots in a family album. 


* 


‘Happy endings 
at mealtime begin 
with Gerber’s Des- 
serts! Have you 
discovered how 
fond babies are of 
Gerber’s Strained 
Desserts? Three to choose from, too! 
Custard (Vanilla), Chocolate Custard 
and Orange Pudding! So smooth! So 
‘delicious! And very nourishing be- 
cause they’re made of egg yolks and 
whole milk. 





= Bd * 


Very reassuring to know 
that Gerber’s Desserts, 
like all Gerber’s Baby 
Foods, are accepted by 
"the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 





* * * 


Check weather reports to help you 
decide whether baby needs an extra 
sweater for his airing, or extra cover 
at naptime or at night. 


* x * 


Vanishing act. To loosen milk ring 
_ in baby bottles, put in a half teaspoon 
of baking soda and fill with water. 
Otherwise, brush with a modern de- 
tergent. To prevent milk ring, rinse 
| bottles in cold water as soon as 
| possible. 


* * * 


Absolutely free! Samples of Gerber’s 

aes) (CSaSs famous Cereal 
. =a) Quads: New Rice 
Cereal, Barley Ce- 
real, Oatmeal, and 
Cereal Food. Just 
write me, Mrs. Dan 
Gerber, Dept. 810-1, Fremont, Mich. 
In Canada, Gerber-Ogilvie Baby 
Foods, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Canada. 


N 


4 good caters’ 
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fo your ay beginner 


That first spoonful of cereal is the beginning of a 
brand-new experience for your tiny tot, so make a 
start you'll both enjoy with the Gerber Cereal your 
doctor recommends. 


Four to grow on. Gerber’s make four starting 
cereals for babies. There’s the new Rice Cereal 
(the one doctors asked for), Barley Cereal, Oat- 
meal, and Cereal Food. All four contain generous 
amounts of added calcium, important B-vitamins 
and iron—so important to your baby’s growth and 
development! 


Appetite-builders, too! Each Gerber Cereal has its 






own pleasant flavor and smooth-to-the-tongue tex- 
ture. This is important, for sooner or later your 
doctor may advise you to rotate all four for appetite- 
building variety. All come ready-to-serve. Just add 
milk or formula, and stir! 


As your baby’s food needs increase, you'll discover 
that Gerber’s also offer the most complete selection 
of Fruits, Vegetables, Soups, Meats and ‘Desserts. 
All prepared by experts who make baby foods and 
nothing else. So you see, there’s truth to the remark 
that next to you, nobody thinks more of your baby’s 
needs than Gerber’s. 
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BABY FOODS 
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_* Gripper fasteners end button problems. 
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i ¥ The Only 


, ae : 

; RINK - Resistant Surrper 
With All These 10 Features 

* Y NITE sleepers are made a 


pure cotton fabric floated through ; a. 
new scientifically measured process 
that makes it shrink-resistant. Now 
NITEY NITES will n t ." out 

if 2 






of size nor shape. 
x important seams are nine- thread sewn. 
e ery point of strain is reinforced: 


rm sweater-cuff hugs wrists; gives 


4 inch adjustable sleeve-length. 
exclusive ““bootee”’ foo , double sole 


ve fe ony 
for warmth, wear. — " 


* full-cut seat and “I-help-myself”’ 
closings. 


: * comfortable neckline assures needed 


RY 


chest protection. 
Bay to wash—hold shape and fit. 


13 generous sizes: 0-4; 4-8; 10-16. Sudfast 


_ colors: Canary, Bluebird, Flamingo, 
- Parrakeet, Hummingbird, Robin. 






b Ko Nitey Nite 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
vision in a host of children who started to 
school with perfectly normal eyes. Teachers 
and parents must be alerf to the signs of poor 
vision. 

In modern school systems, teachers are 
taught what these signs are: improper or 
strained posture, such as “hunching’”’ over 
the book or page; irritability, fatigue or rest- 
lessness during reading and writing periods; 
redness of the eyes, or watering, signs of 
strain; consistent failure to recognize letters 
and words that are easily distinguishable to 
other children. 

Yet it is astonishing to find how often the 
most obvious signs are overlooked. I have 
gone into a classroom many times and 
noticed that a youngster was reading or 
writing with his head cradled in his arm, or 
even with his head flat on the desk. Yet when 
I have suggested that the 


child be sent to the doctor —_——__ NN ture of the eye itself. Na 


for an eye examination, 


everyone was surprised. ' A man never sees all that possibly cure conditions o} 
Sometimes, of course, his mother has been to this kind. . 
Johnny or Dickie may him till it’s too late to let her I remember one twelve 


simply be overtired when 
he reads with his head 


cocked to one side or cr2- I attributed by her doctor 


dled on his arm. But if 
this happens consistently, it is almost sure to 
mean visual trouble. If a note from Johnny’s 
teacher suggests an eye examination, lose no 
time in having one made! 

The most common forms of visual defect 
in children are nearsightedness (myopia) and 
astigmatism. In most cases of nearsighted- 
ness, the eyeball is elongated so that instead 
of coming to a focus exactly at the retina, 
the image is focused in front of the retina, 
and the picture that is transmitted to the 
brain is blurred. In order to bring the focus 
back into its proper position, the youngster 
must move the object viewed closer to the 
eye. 

Astigmatism is an irregularity in the cur- 
vature of the cornea, or lens, which causes 
light rays to be bent unequally so that the 
focus of the retina is blurred. Here again, the 
child may resort to tricks of posture in an 
effort to achieve a clear picture. If the astig- 
matism occurs in only one eye, the child may 
find that cocking his head to one side enables 
him to see better. 

Whatever the difficulty, a doctor’s thor- 
ough examination will quickly disclose it. 
Properly fitted glasses can refract light rays 
in such a way as to overcome or compensate 


THE GREAT COMPANIONS 


(Continued from Page 42) 


strained at it, sliding it open, a gust of wind 
whistled past him, and he felt a twitch of 
fear that it would waken the boys. Quickly 
he crawled out on the stone ledge and pulled 
the window shut behind him. It was scary 
here, clinging by his fingers, with tree branches 
whipping at him out of the darkness; but he 
thought of Spook and knew that if he didn’t 
get home Spook would die. 

His eyes could make out the big limb of the 
maple now, swaying just above his head. He 
swallowed hard—and jumped for it. His arm 
hooked the limb; he dangled perilously for a 
few seconds, then began scrambling down. 
Tad was strong for his eight years, and when 
he touched the lowermost branch of the 
maple, he hung by his hands, and dropped 
the last eight feet to the ground. His ankles 
stung as he picked himself up; then he set off 
at a limping run toward the wall. He could 
see better now, for the sky was bright, 
spotted like a leopard with scudding clouds. 
A howl of wind reminded him of Mr. Swaile’s 
dog—and he hobbled faster until he had 
made the wall and was clambering over it. 

In the road he glanced back. The institu- 
tion humped its black shape against the sky 
like some hideous crouching monster; and as 
Tad blinked, the moon pounced out at him 
from a jungle of clouds. He started to run, 
frantic dread snatching at his coattails. 

The moon had gone, but Tad could see the 
Four Corners ahead. That meant he had 

| covered more than a mile. He stopped. 


know that he sees it. 
— WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
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for the defect. When glasses are prescribed) 
they should be obtained and worn exactly as 
ordered by the doctor. 1 am sorry to say that 
mothers of little girls, in particular, some: 
times think that glasses detract from appe 
ance, and fail to get them, or do not insis 
that they be worn as the doctor has pre 
scribed. Today, children feel no strangeness 
or embarrassment about wearing glasses un: 

less the parents show undue concern. 
Quite a number of mothers ask me about 
popular movements of late years which offer 
“better sight without glasses,” through ¢ 
regimen of exercises aimed at strengthening 
the eye muscles. While it is true that ther¢ 
are some visual disorders, particularly i 
older persons, which are due to muscular 
weakness and can sometimes be helped b: 
exercise routines, by far the greater number 
of poor-vision cases in children are caused by 
variations in the st 


amount of exercise car 


year-old girl whose irrita 
bility and discontent were 


to constant eyestrain. He 

advised glasses. The parents, however, hac 
read a book about eye exercises. They de 
cided the doctor was old-fashioned, and had 
the girl do eye exercises instead. Her disposi 
tion and eyesight both grew steadily worse 
Finally they did get the glasses. When I saw 
this girl a year later I didn’t recognize her; 
she had grown so much plumper and prettier} 
as a happy expression had replaced her for; 
mer sullen, rebellious one. | 
Of course there are many other causes 0 
poor vision besides the two principal ones ] 
have discussed. Like myopia and astigma: 
tism, however, most of these can be corrected 
if they are discovered promptly and diag- 
nosed accurately by a competent doctor. In 
many cases, the condition itself will gro H 
worse if corrective measures are not taken. 
In the home, parents should take care ‘dl 
provide good lighting for the children’s read- 
ing and other activities which call for con- 
centrated eye application. PTA’s should 
make it a project to see that schoolrooms aré 
properly lighted. The first signs of visua 
trouble in individual children should have). 
prompt medical attention. Thus you may 
guard your child against poor vision—one of 
a parent’s most important responsibilities 


winded, pain knifing his side. Then he say 
the man, not twelve paces away, standing 
with his arms stretched out. A chill rippled) 
up Tad’s neck. Crazy Carl! It was along in¥) 
here that the Rinkes boys had seen Craz 
Carl and he had chased them and scared the’ 
tar out of them. But now, as Tad crouched 
trembling, the moon sailed out again—and 
the man in the road was only a signpost!) 
Still shaking, he hurried past the signpost) 
and turned left on the Mill Road. 

From here to his mother’s place was more 
than nine miles. It might take all night to get 
there, walking. And the dark was alive with 
so many fearsome things; he never knew 
when 7/ would come tearing after him. Wo 
of all, he would have to pass the graveyar 
the graveyard where Will Teeple and son e 
boys had been playing, the day they took rhe B 
marble dove off a tombstone and a dead 
man’s hand fluttered up out of the grave, 
clutching at them! Tad shivered. i 

But more earthbound miseries intervene 
for the moment dulling his terror. The tig] 
button shoes had blistered both heels. Sittit 
down, he pulled them off, and the stocki 
with them. When he trudged on again 
began to whistle—tunelessly but loudly, te 
take his mind off the wind shrieking out 0! 
darkness, twisting the trees until they groa 
in torment. The cold road felt good to his feet 
and he swung a shoe in each hand. 7] 

He had run all the way from the graveyaré 
and his chest hurt so that he could hardly 
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@ Finger Tip Control 
for regulated, unin- 
terrupted feeding 


@ Easier To Nurse 
with the Patented 
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catch his breath. It was still dark, but over 
the hill to eastward the sky had grayed. Back 
of the woodshed he halted. This was where he 
had watched them carry out the long pine 
box and one of the neighbor women had told 
him he wouldn’t see ma any more. Thinking 
of ma made his eyes smart, but no tears came: 
he had cried himself out. Then he remem- 
bered Spook—and quickly fumbled for the 
hasp and pushed open the door. The wood- 
shed was black as a cave, but its cool smells 
were familiar: oak chunks for the kitchen 
range; hams that had hung here after the 
smokehouse; machine oil; and the vague 
gamy odor of a little forest animal. 
“Spook!” He took another step. ““Spook!”’ 
But there was no answering sound. For a 
dreadful moment Tad thought he had come 
too late: Spook was dead—starved to death; 
or somebody had let him loose! Then he heard 
the faint jingle of the chain‘and his heart beat 
fast. ““Spook!”’ In the darkness he found the 
tin matchbox and struck a light. There, above 
a pile of stovewood, gleamed the weird black- 
ringed eyes of a raccoon. Tad started toward 


it. “Everything’s all right, Spook,’’ he said, | 


and unhooked the chain from a ring in the 
wall. 

But for Spook everything was not all right. 
Two days of imprisonment and neglect had 
restored his primal suspicion of men, and as 
Tad approached he sprang away, jerking the 
chain free. Tad struck another match—in 
time to see the raccoon scurry through a half- 
open door into the kitchen. 

On the kitchen floor a large Negro, wrapped 
in a blanket, awoke with the impression that 
a ghost had just traipsed over his body, clank- 
ing its chain. He sat up, and by the eerie 
dawn in the window saw two terrible black- 
ringed eyes staring at him. With a leap he 
was out of his blanket—and out of the house, 
shouting a fervent appeal to the Lord. 

In front of the barn stood a van-shaped 
wagon, from which the horses had been un- 
hitched for the night. As the Negro sprinted 
toward it, the rear door flew open and a tall, 
rangy man stepped out into the dawn. 

“Little early for prayers,” he yawned. 

The Negro halted, panting. ““I saw some- 
thing!”” He pointed a shaky hand at the 
house. “‘I saw it as plain as anything, doc- 
tor!” 

“Another ghost?” 

“Tt was supernatur’l, I know that.” 


‘Tue tall man stretched elaborately; then 
ran his fingers through his thick, dark hair. 
“Enoch,” he said, ‘“‘remember me telling you 
how I offered fifty dollars cash to any spirit 
medium in the city of Chicago that could 
trot out a ghost?” 

“But, doctor, you told me yourself about 
Hamlet.” 

“Hamlet wasn’t all there.’’ The doctor 
tapped his high forehead. “‘Had so many do- 
mestic problems, one thing another, he was 
kind of off his rocker.” 

Then both of them noticed a frightened lit- 
tle boy in the doorway, with a raccoon in his 
arms. 

“Well,”’ said Doc Tilbee briskly, “‘there’s 
your ghost. Bloodthirsty-looking too. Don’t 
blame you for running.’’ And while Enoch 
gaped, he called out, “Hello, sport!” 

Tad hung back in the doorway, staring at 
them and at their wagon. It was like the 
wagons he had seen in the gypsy camp that 
day, near Springville. But the tall man did 
not look like a gypsy. With his long hair and 
his trousers tucked in boots, he looked like 
those pictures of cowboys and plainsmen in 
the book. 

Doc Tilbee walked toward him. “‘Couldn’t 
raise anybody last night,” he remarked pleas- 
antly. ““Took the liberty of camping here. 
Your folks around?” 

The boy shifted his bare feet uncomfort- 
ably, but did not answer. 

“Nobody home?”’ 

Tad shook his head. 

“You mean you're here all alon 

Tad glanced away quickly, and Doc, 
watching the small sensitive face, saw the 
chin quiver. sR 

“Tell you what, sport ’’—he reached in his 
pocket and jingled some coins—** give you a 
dime if you’ll bring me cream for my coffee. 
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Help your baby make the most of those priceless posture-building hours. 
KANTWET provides the lasting firm, level support that’s so important in 
developing a strong, straight back. Recommended by more doctors, more 
mothers, more stores — KANTWET is the original posturized crib mattress — 
the only one to bring you all these constructive health and posture features: 


IMPROVED DORSAL CONSTRUCTION — greater firmness, greater resilience, 
greater posture help. Better by actual test — you can feel the difference! 
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Mennen Baby Magic 


Diaper rash had me howling, 

Wailing and yowling, 

My skin was so sore "twas tragic! 
Mummy said: don’t you cry, 

I know what we'll try, 

That wonderful thing that’s called Magic! 
Now my skin feels divine, 

So soft, smooth and fine, 

I’m gay as a bird in a tree. 
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I’m fresh as the dawn. 
Diaper problems? All gone! 
Baby Magic worked magic for me! 


the only skin care that checks diaper 
, odor and diaper rash...in nursery-safe, 
_ unbreakable Squeeze Bottle 





Reminder for mother: Don’t forget, when you buy Baby 
Magic, to get a superfine powder, too. None is purer, softer, 
smoother than Mennen Baby Powder! Delectably scented. 
Helps soothe chafing, prickles, itchy, irritated skin. Amusing 
Built-in Rattle... Mother Goose pic- 
tures on sides—at no extra cost! 
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Tad looked up at him. The smile was 
friendly and reassuring. He nodded and set 
the raccoon down, hooking its chain on the 
doorknob; then he made off at a lope. In the 
springhouse he crouched and sniffed at a 
crock of milk resting in the cold water. It was 
still sweet, so he began skimming the thick 
cream off the top, as he had watched ma do 
it, into the china jug. When the jug was full 
he started back, carrying it gingerly. 

The sun was up now, and Enoch had built 
a fire near the wagon and there was a deli- 
cious smell of fresh coffee in the air. 

Doc Tilbee stood lathering his face in front 
of a mirror hung on a nail by the back door. 
He eyed the jug of cream Tad set down, and 
nodded approval. 

“Here you go, bub.” A coin flashed in the 
sunlight. Tad caught it with both hands, 
pleased. ‘‘ Nine more of those and you’ll have 
a dollar,’’ said doc. ‘‘A round silver dollar— 
the chariot wheel of success.” 

Tad leaned against a tree, turning the dime 
in his fingers and thinking about a chariot 
that had silver dollars for wheels. Doc whipped 
off his belt, deftly stropped a straight razor 
on it, then, with the air of a surgeon perform- 
ing a delicate operation, he began to shave. 
Tad watched, fascinated—until a waft of 
tantalizing aromas drew his attention to the 
fire. Enoch knelt at a skillet, one hand turn- 
ing strips of golden bacon, the other toasting 
bread on a long fork. In a sacerdotal flourish 
he lifted the coffeepot from the blaze and 
poured two tin cups full. 

“Breakfast, doctor.”’ 

Doc wiped his angular sun-brown jaw and 
put away the razor. Then he buckled his belt 
tight and pulled on a corduroy jacket. There 
was something impressive 
about the man. He looked 
forty—and handsome in 
the manner of those West- 
ern adventurers that Fred- 
eric Remington had lately 
made popular. His tall, 
lithe figure was erect and 
broad of shoulder, and he 
walked with a rather pronounced swagger. 

“Never smell bacon and coffee on a fall 
morning I don’t think of the last time old 
Rain-in-the-Face led a band of Sioux on the 
warpath,” he said. ‘I was with the Seventh 
Calv’ry. We drove ’em back to their reserva- 
tion.’’ He seated himself cross-legged on the 
ground and heaped a tin plate with fried eggs 
and bacon. “‘Rain-in-the-Face was the cuss 
that killed Gen’] Custer’s brother Tom and ate 
his heart.’’ He speared a slice of toast. ‘‘ Ba- 
con’s delicious, Enoch—just crisp enough.” 
Then he noticed the boy with the tame rac- 
coon hovering nearby. ‘‘Had_ breakfast, 
bub?” he asked. Tad shook his head. ‘‘ Well, 
now ——” Doc gestured hospitably with his 
knife. “Enoch!” 

“Yes, doctor.’’ Enoch laid aside his own 
food and filled a plate and gave it to the boy, 
who took it without a word and fell to eating 
ravenously. 

“Had a good many dealings with Indians.” 
Doc was addressing no one in particular. 
“Never heard one of ’em say ‘Thank you.’ 
That’s the big difference between a savage 
and a civilized human being.” 


Tao stopped chewing and flicked a glance 
at him. The doctor was blandly sipping cof- 
fee, but Tad knew what he meant, and it 
chalked a mark on his spiritual slate: he would 
always remember to say “‘Thank you.” 

When he had finished eating, Doc brought 
out a cigar, bit off the end with his strong 
teeth and lighted it carefully. Smoking, he 
watched the boy feed scraps to the raccoon; 
then he turned and appraised this down-at- 
the-heels farm: the pinched little house with 
a sagging roof, and the old unpainted barn 
that looked as if a good wind would blow it 
over. There were no farm animals to be seen, 
not even a chicken. He looked back at the 
boy, puzzled. 

“Where are your folks, sonny?” 

Tad’s hand, patting the raccoon, paused. 
His eyes clouded. ‘“‘Haven’t got any,”’ he an- 
swered quietly. 

Doc puffed at his cigar, frowning, sensing 
the tragedy. A cynical intuition warned him 
that no good would come from prying into it, 


Love is like hash. You have 


to have confidence in it be- his cigar and rose, whal 
fore you can enjoy it. : 


—LEAVE IT TO THE GIRLS, 
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yet he could never resist his compelling eu 
osity about people. | 

“Know how you feel,” he said. ‘I was j 
about your size when my mother and fat} 
were killed and scalped by a war party 
Cheyennes.” A 

Tad’s mouth opened. The impact of 
tonishing statement had jolted his o 
row right out of him. He swallowed 
“Scalped?” 

Doc nodded. ‘I crawled off in the dar 
caught one of the hosses‘and got away. 
later I was picked up by Gen’! Miles’ 

Then adroitly he switched the talk to 
and before Tad realized it he was telling 
ma, and how, the day after she died, p 
she owed money to had taken everythi' 
the place: horse, cow, chickens, even th 
niture. The doctor’s story of escaping fr 
the massacre of his family made him want 
appear brave as he described the insti 
where he had been shut up. ‘Commit 
was the word Mr. Swaile used, explaini 
it was because Tad had no kith or kin. 
living relation except an uncle who had go 
to the Klondike and was never seen again. | 
finished this recital breathlessly, emba 
at having talked so much. 


Doc, smoking silently, scowled at a clu 
of alder bushes. Enoch had washed the d 
under the pump, and stood by listenin; 
was a gentle, somber man, born in sla 
and sometimes the woes of the world seer 
reflected in his round dark eyes. He look 
down at Tad. § 

“What you goin’ to do now, boy?” J 
rumbling voice had scarcely a trace of | 
South, for he had been reared in Illin¢ 
“Soon as they find your, 
away, they bound to 
after you.” .| 

Abruptly Doc flungas, 


CO! 
a! 


ing the dust from | 
trouser seat. “Hook uw) 
he ordered gruffly. “Lé 
get going.” i 

The colored man’s troubled eyes turne (| 
him. ‘‘What’ll happen to this here orpl| 
boy, doctor?” im 

Doc ignored the question and flipped ov 
thick silver watch. ‘“‘ Nearly seven. Time wi 
on our way.”’ He wheeled and strode off. 

The colored man glanced again at the b) 
then sighed deeply and shambled toward 
barn. 

Doc hoisted the rattling box of camp ut. 
sils into the back of the van, and reachec| , 
for his gray slouch hat and clapped it on ¥) ith 
head. This orphan boy was no concern of §* ‘ 
He felt annoyed that he had let himself #0 
involved. But fortunately, he wasn’t involv) si 
The kid was nothing to him. There were ple, 
of people in trouble anywhere you wi 
man couldn’t sashay around the coun 
forting the afflicted. Let the Salvatio 
do that. Enoch was just a softhearted 
Angrily he slammed the back door of t 
Then, as his conscience rationalized thi 
ter, it occurred to him that he could il 
to loiter here. The city of Jackson lay 
twenty miles east—and that potbellied ho 
keeper might have complained to the pol 
Well, the fellow should know better tha 
play poker with a stranger! is 

Tad sat with the raccoon in his arms, wal 
ing Enoch lead out a handsome pair of dap 
gray horses. Their sleek rumps shone in 
sunlight and their brass-studded harness £ 
tened as he backed them up to the 
tongue. The van itself had red whee 
somehow resembled a circus wagon, 
that its sides were covered with plain g 
canvas, buttoned neatly. Tad noted a raj 
skylight on the roof and a small smokest) 
with a ventilator top that spun in the 
It was like a trim little house on whee 
men could live in it while traveling. Er 
was buckling the traces now, speaking s¢! 
to the restive horses. 

Doc crossed to the fire, kicked sor 
over it to put it out, then turned te 
“‘This is for stable room last night.” 
up a silver dollar and tossed it to 
landed in the dust by Tad’s feet. . 

“Thanks,” the boy mumbled. But hem 
no move to pick it up. Money didn’t se 
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mean much now. Ina few minutes they would 
be gone and he would be left alone. Then what 
would become of him? Mr. Swaile might be 
on the way already, to take him back to the 
institution. His heart was beating very fast, 
and he hugged Spook in a kind of desperation. 

Doc Tilbee had walked back to the van. 
One foot on the wheel hub, he paused and 
canted his slouch hat jauntily over one eye; 
then he swung up onto the seat and took the 
reins. The Negro climbed up beside him. 

Doc clucked to the horses. ‘‘ Bess! Charlie!”’ 
He kicked off the brake, and the equipage 
moved forward. Enoch, staring at the forlorn 
little figure hunched in the dust, coughed un- 
comfortably. As they tooled past, Doc jerked 
the whip from its socket and waved at Tad 
with unnecessary bravura. ‘‘So long, scout!” 

Tad sat very still, squinting after them, the 
sun in his eyes. His throat was choked, the 
way it had felt when he watched that long 
pine box being taken away in the spring wagon. 
Suddenly he heard the doctor shout ‘‘Ho!” 
at the horses, and the van stopped. The doc- 
tor’s head stuck out. 

“Look here, bub,’’ he called, “you sure 
you’ve got no relations—anywhere?”’ 

Tad shook his head miserably. 

“No place for you to go except back to 
that—that institution?” 

Again Tad shook his head, and a hot tear 
slid down his cheek. 

Enoch said something then, and the doctor 
growled. ‘‘ Never mind that guff about flying 
in the face of Providence!’’ He spat vehe- 
mently over the wheel. “All right, sonny—I 
guess we’re elected.” 

Tad blinked at him. 

““Come on,” bellowed Doc. ‘‘Haven’t got 
all day!” 


Gaspinc, Tad snatched up the silver dollar, 
tucked Spook under his arm and raced toward 
the van. At the wheel he halted, his tear- 
streaked face incredulously happy. 

“Get your things,’’ ordered Doc briskly. 
““Whatever you want to bring along.” 

“T haven’t got anything,” Tad said, swal- 
lowing, “‘excep’ Spook.”’ 

“Wait a minute, now.” Doc eyed the rac- 
coon sternly. ‘‘ We’re not Hagenbeck and Wal- 
lace!” 

‘“‘He won’t be any trouble,” begged the boy. 
“He’s clean an’ ——” 

“Don’t know how Beezark’ll feel about 
sharing the billing with a trained animal. 
What’s that song, Enoch: If the Man in the 
Moon Had a ’Coon?” 

Tad heard Enoch’s rumbling laugh; then 
Doc had reached down and lifted him up over 
the wheel—and there they were, the three of 
them, and Spook, too, side by side on the 
broad, cushioned seat. Doc cracked his whip; 
the dapple grays pranced and the van jolted 
on down the lane. In that moment Tad’s ca- 
lamities were forgotten—and it seemed to him 
that he must be the happiest boy in Calhoun 
County or in the whole state of Michigan. 
But he wondered who Beezark was. 

They had come out of the lane, past the 
wild-cherry trees, onto the main road. Ahead 
three cows were ambling along, followed by 
a scrawny woman with a stick. When one of 
the cows stopped to nibble at roadside weeds 
the woman thumped its lean flank with her 
stick, and as the van rolled by she glared at 
the occupants of the driver’s seat. Then her 
bead eyes discovered the boy. 

shad! % 

Doc saw Tad shrink back against the seat. 
Saluting with his whip, he nodded politely. 
“Morning, ma’am”; and flicked the horses 
into a trot. 

The woman stood still in the road, and 
they heard her scream after them: “ Where 
you going with that young one ee 
~ “Trouble!” Doc rubbed his chin with the 
whip butt. ; 

Tad squirmed. ‘“‘That’s old Mis’ Burgey. 
She’s mean.” 

“By Caliban out of the Witch of Endor,”’ 
said Doc. 

Enoch looked worried. ‘‘She’ll tell she saw 

It was characteristic of Doc never to dwell 

on portents of misfortune. ” Hup, there, Bess,” 

he admonished the off horse. ““Way you shy 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
|| acow, you wouldn’t be much account on a 
\);ffalo hunt. Puts me in mind’”’—this to 
iad—‘‘of the last time I hunted with my 
“jend Buffalo Bill. Course, we didn’t call him 
at then. Just plain Colonel W. F. Cody. 
)e'd been an Army scout, one of the best.” 
Ind as they rolled along through the pleas- 
t Michigan countryside, he told the story 
the iron horse, the railroad, pushing west 
ross the plains, where Buffalo Bill and other 
/ ‘ynters were under contract to furnish meat. 
‘ad listened, enthralled at the description of 
je shaggy herd thundering down the Mon- 
/ na hills. “Cody and I were riding together, 
azing away at ’em. ‘There’s one for you, 
1 F?’—I always called him ‘W. F.’—‘and 
ve for me!’ I got three more’n he did that 
ay, if my memory serves me right.” 
‘Enoch often wondered whether the doctor’s 
-emory did serve him right. This buffalo hunt 
as alleged to have taken place in ’69; and, 
cording to a previous statement, the doctor 
ad been born in ’64. That would make him 
ily five years old at the time—probably the 
‘oungest buffalo 
unter on record! 
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hand. Doc pulled up his team. The buggy 
came to a stop alongside—and Doc, saluting 
with his whip, noticed that she was young 
and very pretty. 

“Morning, ma’am.” 

“Have you seen a little boy?” She wasted 
no time on the amenities, and her voice was 
crisp, a trifle too crisp. 

“A little boy?” 

“About eight years old.’”’ Impatience dark- 
ened her blue eyes. ‘“‘He ran away from the 
detention home last night, and I’ve got to 
find him.” 


Doc was coolly inspecting the details of her 
costume: the low-crowned hat with a cluster 
of roses; the pink shirtwaist, tight over a 
rounded bosom; the gray skirt. Creations of a 
small-town modiste, he surmised, but worn 
with something of an air. He admired the 
tawny hair framing her face: it had the sheen 
of a horse chestnut in the sun. Her nose was 
pert, but he disapproved of her severe mouth 
and purposeful chin. 

“You haven’t seen him?” she demanded. 

Doc’s scrutiny re- 
turned to the chill 














jut, out of loyalty, 
-moch never ques- 
voned the legends 
“jat his employer re- 
ted with such ro- 
antic gusto. 
_ “Matter of fact,” 
Joc was saying, ‘‘it 
vas Buffalo Bill put 
ye on the road. I 
aveied with his cir- 
4s four seasons, one 
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I live on a plain, so I had to climb a 


To see if it were as fair. 
I edged past a waterfall and a crag, 


blue eyes. “A little 
boy, you say.” 

“I’m in a great 
hurry.” Her voice had 
an edge of annoy- 
ance. ‘“‘I’ll describe 
the boy again. His 
name is Theodore 
Bayliss ——”’ 

“T’ve got the de- 
scription,’”’ nodded 
Doc. “If I see him, 


uncertain S 
Europe. We showed If there were an inch to spare, Mee get in touch 
fore all the crowned And sat on a ledge half hid by a with ¢ f : 
ds, the whole ka- foggy curtain; Notify theSpring- 
oodle of ’em, and I My seat had a back rest of air. villeDetentionHome, 
ot to shake hands please. 


‘ith the Kaiser and 
je Prince of Wales. 
‘hat’s Edward VII, 
‘ne present King of 
‘ngland,”’ he added. 
‘Nice fellow too.” 
“Kings, now —— 
noch liked to ask 
-uestions that would 
wring out the doctor’s 
-noWledge of history 
nd world affairs. 
‘You think kings is 
good idea?” _ 


and danger 


” 


my wonder, 


I found it good, the knowing of rock 


As well as the placid ring 
Of prairie horizons. Water the 
daring plunger 
And water calm in a spring 
Are kin to me, both. Suddenly out of 


Out of my joy, apprehending both 
over and under, 
I find I must sing. 


He looked at her. 
“That’s an awful 
word to apply to 
‘home,’’”’ he said, 
““detention.’’ Then, 
before she could re- 
ply: “But if I should 
run across him, I 
ought to have your 
name.” 

“Mrs. Wing.” At 
once she was irked 
with herself for tell- 
ing. 








= Doc’s face lit up. 





“Depends.’’ Doc 
leared his throat. 
We don’t need one—we’ve got Teddy to 
‘wing that big stick. But you take England. 
| “he king is a symbol of stability. Long as the 
eople can see him riding down the street in 
gold carriage, they feel the gov’ment’s right 
ide up and their money’s safe in the bank. 
\ll that pomp and ceremony is smart busi- 
iess—because one of the profound truths of 
he universe is, people love a parade.” 

It was Tad who spied the horse and buggy 
yearing rapidly toward them on the road that 
ed from the institution. He sat bolt upright 
ind gathered Spook into his arms. Doc no- 
iced his alarm, then saw the approaching 
ehicle. 

“Bub, you’d better ride inside till we’re out 
f this neck of the woods.”’ He reached be- 
uind the seat and slid open a panel. 


























AsTad peered back into the van, he had a 
uick impression of a little room like the cabin 
faship. There were a bunk, a table, a stove 
d several wooden boxes. He started to climb 
ver the seat, when a brown-and-black dog 
Ose Out of a basket, growling. Tad hesitated. 

“Quiet, Beezark! He won’t bother you,” 
id the doctor. ‘‘He’s a hospital patient.” 
id Tad saw the neat splint on the dog’s 
oreleg. “‘Just keep your fur-bearing friend 
ut of his way till they get acquainted.” 
Clutching Spook, Tad crawled over into the 
unk. Beezark’s growls had subsided, but he 
it up in his basket, sniffing at the raccoon 
ndignantly. The panel banged shut. 

With a professional eye Doc observed the 
high-stepping action of the bay horse; then 
he saw that the driver was'a woman. As they 
ew near, the woman raised a yellow-gloved 


“Mrs. LuciusWing?”’ 

“No—just Mrs. Wing,” she told him. 

““Well’’—he smiled and lifted his hat—“‘I 
wish you luck on your . . . errand of mercy,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Wing did not like the mockery in his 
voice or in his eyes. ‘‘If I don’t find him’’— 
there was almost a threat in the way she said 
it—‘‘a sheriff’s posse will be searching this 
whole township by nightfall!’’ And, slapping 
her horse with the reins, she drove away. 

Doce cracked his whip and the team moved 
off at a lively trot. He frowned uneasily. The 
thought of a sheriff’s posse was disturbing. 

“Doctor,” Enoch said, ‘how come you ask 
that lady was she Mrs. Lucius Wing?” 

“Because,” replied Doc, “the spineless mo- 
dock that’d be the husband of a shrew like 
that ought to be named Lucius!” He spat dis- 
gustedly into the road. “It cracks my faith in 
human nature! The face of an angel and the 
disposition of a wasp—hounding eight-year- 
old boys! Sheriff’s posse. You heard her say 
Sites 

To him a sheriff’s posse meant an ultimate 
interview with the Jackson hotelkeeper who 
had played such poor poker. But to Enoch it 
evoked an atavistic sympathy with runaway 
slaves, and he could hear the terrible yelping 
of the bloodhounds. His blue-white eyeballs 
shifted to Doc. 

““She’ll meet that woman with the cows, 
an’ come after us an’ ——” 

“And inhale our dust,” growled Doc. The 
crossroads was just ahead. He glanced at the 
signpost, then jerked one rein sharply—and 
the van careened around the turn on two 
wheels. His whip cracked and the team broke 
into a gallop. “ We'll be out of this township 
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All growing feet need experienced KK ; 
care, and none deserve it more than | 
your child’s. STRIDE RITES are 
made by skilled hands. . . to provide 
the comfort, support and growing room so 
essential to young feet. And these fine shoes 
remain in skilled hands when placed with your 
STRIDE RITE dealer . . . to be fitted as 
carefully as they are made. For only with 
accurate fit, based on individual needs, 
can they fully encourage normal 
development. Place your child’s feet 
in the skilled hands that make and 

fit STRIDE RITES. . . now, and 


throughout the formative years. 
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No nylons fit like Van Raalte nylons 


Teens, 


Take the stockings you’re wearing now 


—do they fit perfectly at ankle, calf and 
thigh? Are they proportioned to you, 
whether you're tiny or tall, slim or 

sturdy, or nicely in between? 
If they’re Van Raalte nylons, they fit 

without sag, strain or swerving seams. 

Average or Lengthies, sizes 8 to 11, 
all with the exclusive Flextoe* for 

extra wiggle room. At better stores, 
from $1.50 the pair. 


“BECAUSE YOU LOVE 





Only Van Raalte nylons have the 
exclusive Flextoe*, for extra 
comfort, better fit, longer wear. 
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before you can say John Robinson!” Doc 


grinned. “‘ He’s a good circus man too.” 

The sun was low ina pallid September sky. 
They had crossed the township line three 
hours ago, but Doc had kept going; and now 
the sweat-dark horses were tired, plodding 
along at a slow, jerky walk. Enoch sat 
sprawled, half asleep, humming to himself. 

Doc leaned forward abruptly. “‘ This’! do.” 

Enoch opened his eyes and watched him 
turn the team off the road into a hickory grove 
bordering a stream. He drove expertly among 
the trees, deep into the grove, and drew rein. 
After Enoch had unhitched and fed the horses, 
he went out to pick up firewood, and when he 
looked back neither van nor horses could be 
seen from the road. 

Kicking the stiffness out of his legs, Doc 
examined a clump of water cress. As he had 
suspected, there was a spring under it. He 
scooped a dipper of cold sweet water and 
drank. Then he opened the rear door of the 
van. Tad lay stretched out on the bunk, sound 
asleep. Beezark had crawled out of his basket 
and sat thumping the floor boards with his 
tail, peering intently up at the raccoon on top 
of the bookshelf. 

“Beezark,” reproved Doc, “that’s no way 
to treat a guest.’’ He lifted the dog out, care- 
ful of his splinted leg, and set him down by a 
tree. ““The Russians and Japs are chewing 
one another up, over there in Port Arthur, but 
I expect more from you—you're civilized.” 

After sundown, when supper was ready, 
Enoch woke Tad up. He came out and sat 
down hungrily by the fire, where three pieces 
of beef were broiling over the coals. 

“Funny thing about the human appetite,”’ 
said Doc. ‘‘Food always tastes better after a 
man washes his face in cold water.” 

Without embarrassment Tad rose, walked 
over to the stream and knelt and washed his 
face. It didn’t seem to be discipline: the doc- 
tor’s way of saying things made him feel 
that he was being treated like a man. Be- 
sides, he couldn’t always tell when the doc- 
tor was joking. As he returned to the fire, he 
heard him say to Enoch: 

“That blue-eyed virago isn’t likely to 
prowl this far looking for the boy. But I 
don’t feel easy.” 

Enoch, setting out the tin plates and cups, 
looked up. “Glad for one thing, doctor: you 
didn’t tell a e to that lady. You let her think 
you hadn’t saw Theodore Bayliss an’ you 
hadn’t—because you didn’t know that was 
the boy’s name.” 


You religious people,” said Doc, “get 
mighty technical sometimes, figuring ways to 
grease your conscience.” Then he noticed 
Tad, and looked him up and down, as if 
seeing him for the first time: the tousled hair 
and the freckled face with questioning gray 
eyes; the wrinkled jacket that was too small; 
pants patched at both knees; grimy bare feet. 
““Enoch”’—he frowned—“‘that song of yours 
isn’t accurate: all God’s children have not 
got shoes. That is, if we can discount the 
theory of original sin and assume that our 
passenger 7s one of God’s children.” 

Enoch felt uncomfortable. He suspected 
that the doctor had begun to regret the re- 
sponsibility of this runaway. 

““So you’re Theodore Bayliss,’ Doc said 
to the boy. ‘‘ What do your friends call you?”’ 

“Mad? 

‘““Tad. Tad the raccoon trainer.” 

The boy smiled shyly. 

““What’s your middle name?”’ 

““Haven’t got any.” 

“Well, you’ve got one now,” said Doc. 
“Theodore Roosevelt Bayliss. In wild coun- 
try like this you never know when you 
might encounter a Republican!” 

The supper by the campfire was the finest 
meal Tad had ever eaten in his life. After- 
ward, when it grew dark and fireflies flickered 
through the trees, Enoch brought out a 
banjo, and played and sang some of the new 
popular songs, Bedelia and By the Water- 
melon Vine. That was the last thing Tad re- 
membered—Enoch’s rich deep voice singing, 
“Meet me, pretty Lindy, by the watermelon 
vine.”’ Then he fell asleep. 

Enoch carried him into the van and rigged 
a canvas hammock above the bunk and put 
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You, too, could be more 
confident 
appealing | 
charming 


Millions of women have found Odo-Ro-No 
a sure short cut to precious charm. For over 
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jlo ie with a blanket tucked around 
was standing by the bank of the 
ing up at the stars, when Enoch 


it’s a nice boy, doctor,” he said. 
e doin’ a powerful good deed.”’ 
‘deeds are not in my line!”’ Doc 
d the firelight showed annoyance 
yes. ‘“It was a mistake to bring the 
ng. Why should J tangle with the 
er a ragged brat I never saw before!” 
outburst was so sudden that Enoch 
open-mouthed. “But doctor,’’ he 
|, “the Good Book says ——” — 

, read it,”’ snapped Doc. ‘‘I’ve dealt 
ckers too long to be one myself. To- 
+ T’m taking him back!” He flung 
is cigar, turned and stalked off. 


breakfast, as Enoch hitched the 
he observed Doc standing with Tad, 
he dog and the raccoon go through 
skirmish of getting acquainted. 
a hopeful sign, Enoch thought. He 
‘pray that the doctor, being in a 
this morning, would change his 
t taking Tad back to the deten- 


ippeared pleased when Tad asked 
about the wagon. ‘‘Had it made 
1 specifications, by the Studebaker 
in South Bend,” he explained. “I 
‘Contraption.’ It’s part bus and 
house.”’ 

’t sure what that meant; he had 
an opera house. But he was fas- 
by the ingenious features pointed 
him: an icebox and a drinking-water 
ider a trap door; buckets, lanterns 
, long toolbox be- 
falso a roll of can- 
id some poles that 
a shelter for the 
in foul weather. 


(ook a meal as fine 
« ‘d get at the Brown Palace Hotel, in 


r. 

-®) goes!” Tad glanced up eagerly. “Are 
@g0’ as far as Denver, doctor?” 

“Fean instant Doc seemed taken aback, 

ve turned and walked up to the team 

}sied himself with one of the tugs. Tad 

yd him and fastened the other tug. 
sll,” Enoch said, ‘‘you quite a handy 


(, I can do plenty to help,” Tad an- 
r gravely. He patted the back of one 
I sleek horses. ‘‘I guess these here are 
the fastest dapple grays in the whole 


/ 
I was a subject Doc could not re- 
They cost six hundred dollars at the 
Vukee stock show,’ he said proudly; 
nided, ‘I won ’em ina poker game. Fel- 
‘yned ’em was a good judge of horse- 
hut a poor judge of cards.” He smiled 
iscently. “I spotted him for a modock 
» we'd played two hands.”’ 
- nat’s a ‘modock’?”’ Tad asked. 
do k’s an old carnival name for those 
tt lummies on a rack—that you knock 
er eas three for a nickel, at 
a nodded. He understood: a modock 
a8) inferior being—a kind of nobody. 
F< the first time Doc appeared to take an 
i ‘Bt in the boy. ‘“‘What’re you going to be 
you grow up, sport? You’ve got the 
Ibefore you—forty-five states and four 
Tbries.”” 
q looked at him with glowing hero wor- 
pI want to be like you,” he declared. 
a) travel everywheres an’ see the coun- 
; io. do anything but play poker with 
cleared his throat. ““Young man”— 
ned severely—‘‘I’ll have you know I 
Tas hard as any doctor in North, South 
 Sntral America—with the possible ex- 
©9§n of old Doc Gorgas, down there in 
“Mina fighting disease so’s they can build 
-_ !” He climbed over the wheel, onto 
at, and picked up the reins. ‘“‘Got to 
oving.”’ 


If we could deceive others 
as easily as we deceive our- 
selves, what reputations we'd 
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Enoch boosted Tad up, and clambered up 
beside him. Doc cracked the whip and the 
team started forward. When they had come 
out of the grove he reined in. To the left, the 
road led back to the detention home; to the 
right, sixteen miles or so, lay the city of 
Marland. Enoch held his bregth. 

Doc turned to him. ‘‘Might be smarter 
not to sashay over there,” he said. “I don’t 
hanker for a brush with that blue-eyed terma- 
gant. And she may have law officers on the 
lookout for us. Tomorrow”—one eyelid 
flickered faintly—‘‘a certain party can be 
sent back on the train. Get my drift?” 

“Yes, doctor.” Enoch’s extraordinarily 
white teeth gleamed. This meant a reprieve 
of twenty-four hours for Tad. 


Tue whip cracked, and the dapple-gray 
team swung toward Marland. It was odd, 
he mused: no matter what kind of abusive 
names the doctor called Mrs. Wing when he 
spoke of her, he always mentioned the color 
of her eyes. . . . As they drove west Enoch 
glanced behind every few minutes, to see if 
they were being followed. 


James Rollins, constable of Springville, 
had just opened the shutters and lighted his 
after-breakfast pipe when Mrs. Wing walked 
in. Despite a sleepless night, she looked fresh 
and lovely, and the constable, who had 
known her since she was a little girl, greeted 
her with rusty gallantry. 

“Zerelda—if anybody should drive up an’ 
ask me, you’re prettier’n a peach!”’ James 
Rollins told her. 

“Did they find the boy from the deten- 
tion home?” Zerelda Wing asked eagerly. 

“Not yet.”’ The old man 
pulled out a chair for her. 
“Wouldn’t mind _ havin’ 
more crimes in this town- 
ship if you'd take an in- 


id at little stove eA aye! SEE SOME terest. 
jal range, on which, Jim, I’m very serious 
| ssured him, Encch x = about this.” 


“T can see you are.” 

He caressed his tobacco-stained white mus- 
taches, thinking what a pity it was that she 
had never married again and had children of 
her own. She had not been in love with 
pompous George Wing, he felt sure. One of 
those hurry-up wartime marriages in 798, 
when George, a lieutenant in the militia, had 
gone off to kill Spaniards and had got killed 
himself—not by the Spaniards, but by tainted 
meat in a Florida camp. After that she had 
gone to keep house for her father, the doc- 


tor—and since he died she seemed always | 


looking for something to occupy her time. 
Pretty girl like her ought to marry and settle 
down, the constable was thinking. . . . But 
she needs a strong man. Man of character. 
Nobody around Springville big enough for her. 

*“‘Zerelda,” he said gently, “I don’t see 
why a little boy runnin’ away from the de- 
tention home is such a matter of life an’ 
death.”’ 

“T took this job to get something done, 
Jim.”’ Her mouth tightened and her blue eyes 
were very grave. “It’s my duty to bring him 
back.” 

“You’re always doin’ some kind of a 
duty.” 

“This is serious. There’s a legal complica- 
tion—the poor board is involved. If we don’t 
get him back, there’ll be a perfectly horrible 
row!” 

‘All right.’’ The constable sat down and 
plucked a pen from the crusted inkwell. “I'll 
telegraph a warning to nearby towns. The 
boy won't get far.” 

“We must locate that man,” said Zerelda 
Wing firmly. “The man in the wagon.” 

“What type of wagon was it?”’ 

“Sort of a gypsy van. And yet’’—she 
frowned—‘‘the man didn’t appear to be a 
gypsy.” é 

“No rings in his ears, eh?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Can you give me a description of him?” 

“Well. he wasn’t bad-looking. I mean” — 
she corrected herself—‘‘he was good-looking 
in a way, but he had a bad Jook, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“Sort of a handsome scoundrel?” The 
constable’s pen scratched loudly. 
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Stockings stay sheerer looking, 
lovelier longer—no soap scum...no 


soap fading...no alkali. 
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now brings you the 
safest way of all to 
wash fine fabrics 


New Vel- bursts into suds in 
cooler, safer water than even the 
finest soap flakes...and every 
woman knows the cooler the 
water, the safer it is! Yes, even 
delicate washable colors stay 
lovelyup to 10 times as long. 
New Vel is mild enough for 
heirloom laces...the softest skin. 
Even after washing dishes, 

your hands will prove 


how mild new 
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When two boys ask you to dance, should you choose — 


{_] The better looker 


Both stags ask to be your leading man—so 
what should a doe do? Choose the one who 
spoke up first; even if the other bid seems 
more alluring. You can’t lose by playing 
fair—and ten to one Dreamboy will re-pop 
the question, next dance. And next time 
ze Aa 
your calendar says “Don’t go,” on date 
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When dining out, 
would a smart doll— 
|_| Disregard prices 
(] Wipe the silver [|_| Swipe the silver 
All wrong? You're right! When ordering, a 
smart doll considers her guy’s wallet; doesn’t 
filch tableware “‘souvenirs.”?” And unless 


she’s dining at The Greasy Spoon she won't 
wipe off the silver; there’s no need, and it’s 
bad manners. As for “‘certain’’ needs, it’s 


smart to have just the right answer...so try 
the 3 absorbencies of Kotex (different sizes, 
for different days). See how very right you'll 
be with Regular, Junior or Super! 
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What assures daintiness on problem days? 


Bath salts | Powder 
LJ 


Takes more than daily tubbings to stay dainty at 
smart gals sprinkle a powder deodorant on their sanitary napkins. | 
Choose Quest powder! You'll find Quest best for napkin use, because, 
unlike most creams or liquids, this deodorant powder has no moisture- 
*s safe. 
To avoid offending, buy a can of 


resistant base; 


scented. Positively destroys odors. 


|_| The lad who asked first 


[_] Occasional showers 


doesn’t slow up absorption. 


|_| Via the coin-flipping method 
night —speak up; ask for Kotex. You'll find 
this napkin is made to stay soft while you 
wear it; gives you new, downy softness that 
holds its shape—helps you stay really com- 
fortable. And because those special flat 
pressed ends of Kotex prevent revealing out- 
lines, confidence is sure to follow. 





If you’re a high-brow, 
should you— 
{| Conceal the fact 
{| Languish in the library 











Spurn jazz 





We’re talking about foreheads —not brains; 
and a different hair-do can change your 
looks. A lofty brow worries you? Bring it 
down with a bang—or with a concealing 
half-bang or wave. And why not down those 
problem day worries? With Kotex you get 
extra protection, thanks to a special safety 
the soft, special 
edges that resist moisture, outlaw chafing. 
(Kotex can be worn on either side, safely!) 


center — not to mention 


More women choose KOTEX’ 
than all other sanitary napkins 
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Quest* deodorant powder today! Ask for it by name. 


Have you tried Delsey*? Delsey is the new bathroom tissue that’s 


safer because it’s 


softer. 
tissue as soft and absorbent as Kleenex.* 
nicest compliment there is.) Won’t you try Delsey, next time? 


A product as superior as Kotex ...a 
(We think that's the 
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“T suppose that would describe him,” said 
Zerelda Wing. 

They were spanking along the Marland 
road, and the afternoon sun was warm on 
their hands. On one side the creek curved 
lazily across a,meadow that swelled into 
wooded hills. Beyond a snake fence, to their 
right, untidy rows of apple trees bristled with 
fruit. 

“Two things pleasing to the nose: perfume 
on a beautiful woman—and an apple or- 
chard.”’ Doc sniffed knowingly. ‘‘Russets 
and Seek-No-Furthers. Had more time, we 
might stop and pick a pailful.”” He leaned 
back and took a deep breath of the fragrant 
September air. ““Tad,’’ he said, “‘all through 
here was Indian country not so long ago. The 
first great wilderness—that had to be con- 
quered, so America could grow.” 

“T found a flint arrowhead last year!”” The 
boy’s eyes were big. 

“You see’”—Doc nodded—‘‘that makes 
you part of it. The early settlers here—your 
great-grandpa, like as not—were every bit as 
important in U. S. history as the pioneers 
that drove beyond the Rockies in Conestoga 
wagons. Yes, sir, bub, you can be proud of 
your Middle West heritage,” Doc told him. 

“What’s heritage?” 
Tad asked. 

““Well’’— Doc 
cleared his throat — 
“it’s something your 
folks give you—like a 
strong back or a sound 
pair of legs, only ten 
times more important. 
Your heritage is what 
makes you just as good 
as any man in the 
world. And you don’t 
have to pay taxes on 


range of 


it!” kind of thinking. Each asserts a had been designate 
The Contraption definite knowledge of the ultimate “My good ith 
ae which he does not possess. Each has 3a . aa 

rumbled over a hill; and closed his mind to any future truth. this eS no laughing n 
below them spread a Each has a religion that is fixed. ter, Doc adju 
serene valley, mellow Each is, I think, irrational and un- them. “The gre 
with the colors of early scientific. Religion will be with us so tragedy of modern¢ 


autumn. Doc pointed 
his whip at a white 
church spire beyond the 
trees. 

“Marland,” he said. 
“Sweet a little town as 
you'll find. Historic too. 
Famous for the Cross- 
White Case, in 1847, 
that made Henry Clay put through his 
fugitive-slave law—one of the di-rect causes 
of the Civil War.” 

Enoch’s expression was somber. Two of 
his own brothers had been fugitive slaves. 

“What’re we going to do here?”’ Tad 
asked. 

“Benefit mankind,” Doc replied briskly. 
“And at the same time pick up a little loose 
change.” 


tails. 


All his life Tad would look back on this as 
the magic evening. Standing in the crowd on 
the lighted street corner, eating buttered pop- 
corn and listening to the music, he could 
scarcely believe it was happening to him. To 
begin with, there was the new brown suit 
the doctor had bought when they got in town 
this afternoon—and the hat and the shoes. 
The shoes were yellow elkskin—he had 
picked them out himself; and the hat, a little 
fedora like the one the doctor wore. Con- 
scious of this finery, Tad strutted among the 
crowd. Marland was a big city: 4500 popula- 
tion, the sign said; and he had an expansive 
feeling that he belonged in this metropolitan 
atmosphere. But most amazing of all was the 
spectacle taking place across the street. 


THe Contraption stood there—strangely 
metamorphosed since the horses had been 
unhitched and led away. Its decorous canvas 
side curtains were rolled up, revealing a veri- 
table circus wagon, scarlet and gold, em- 
bellished with fancy lettering that spelled 
TILBEE’S WONDER TONIC. 

And now Tad understood what the doctor 
had meant by saying it was “part opera 
house,’’ for the rear end had been opened up 
to make a little stage, draped in red velvet. 


The world is, of course, ‘“in- 

ecurably religious.””> Why? 
cause everyone who reflects at all 
must have conceptions about the 
world which go beyond the field of 
science; that is, beyond the present 
intellectual 
There are two sorts of dogmatists in 
the field of religion. One calls him- 
self a fundamentalist; the other 
calls himself an atheist. They seem 
to me to represent about the same 


long as man hopes and aspires and 
reflects upon the meaning of exist- 
ence and the responsibilities it en- 


from Today is Mine, compiled by 


(Harper and Brothers, 1950, used by permission). 
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On either side burned a bright gasoline 
As Tad watched, fascinated, the red 
curtains parted and a resplendent 
emerged carrying a banjo and a guita 
stared hard. It was Enoch—Enoch dy 
in a purple-and-yellow minstrel costume 
a huge wing collar! He sat down on a 
chair and began twanging The Ca 
Races on his banjo. The small crowd 
curious, moved closer. This was free ¢ 
tainment—and, anyway, they had no 
to go. Enoch finished with a loud flo 
dropped the banjo, stood up with the g 
and sang Ida, Sweet as Apple Cider. 
that he snatched up the banjo and wha 
out Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever i 
cus tempo. 

A spatter of applause was wrung fro 
thin crowd—and, taking instant advar 
of it, Doc Tilbee made an entrance thr 
the red velvet curtains, striding forwar¢ 
der the glare of the torches. Enoch had 
appeared. 
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Doc paused, a handsome and imp 
figure, one hand thrust between the lapé 
his Prince Albert coat. His eyes flashed 
ing up the audience; then he raised a fi 
high, with the dignity of a statesman a 
to utter a mani 
that would stir the 
preme Court. Sudd 
his finger swung d« 
pointing at the cr¢ 

“Does your wife 
you?” he deman 
“T ask you, my frit 
Does your wife | 
you: ae, J 

Someone laug 
and three startled j 
peered around sh 
ishly, uncertain w 


Be- 


knowledge. 


lization is chronic 
cord between husb! 
and wife! A 

that annually 
thousands of h 
leads to the 

court — brings 
and destruction in 
wake! And what) 
causing this calamitous collapse of fan 
life? Nine cases out of ten it is nothing m: 
nor less than that tired, run-down feeling!” 

The crowd, attracted by the gasol 
flares and the echoes of oratory, was incre 
ing. Doc lowered his voice confidentially 

“Friends, the male sex is responsible 
many of the world’s tribulations. We ca) 
deny it. But let us be fair—and I know, q 
look into these intelligent faces, that ) 
want to be fair! The Jadies are not entir’ 
blameless! How many can truthfully © 
they are never cross, peevish or cantankerd 
when evening shadows fall? Whether tl 
have been bending over a hot washtub © 
day—or whether they have done nothi 
more backbreaking than to crochet Au 
Lizzie’s initial on a doily—the ladies do 1 
always display angelic dispositions. And w 
not? I’ll tell you why not, friends. The ladi 
too—and I say ‘God bless ’em!’, where wo 
we be today without ’em!—the ladies, t 
are often victims of that home-wrecki’ 
malady, that destroyer of conjugal a 
the tired, run-down feeling!” 

He had the crowd now. His eloque 
and some curious magnetism in his pe 
ality—gave him power to sway them at w) 
He made them laugh with the story of | 

“fine, strapping Juno of a woman, married 
a chinless modock that looked as if | 
couldn’t lift a cup of tea without help”; th 
he told a pathetic tale of a young girl whe) 
chances for marriage were ruined and w 
was ‘‘at last hounded to the grave by t. 
oes of ill-health... . 

“Friends,”’ declared Doc solemnly, “ 
girl could have been saved. The Science 
Nature has effected miraculous cures. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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From the top of his head to his ten little toes, your baby’s skin needs your loving 
care. Everything that touches that tender skin must be whisper soft, gentle as your 
own caress. His skin actually is thinner than yours, you know. Skin studies show it 
might chafe more easily, become irritated sooner. 
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More mothers every day are finding this ideal combination of “tender skin” 
qualities in gentle ScotTissue. You will discover too, that ScotTissue’s greater value 
makes it the perfect choice for the whole family. You get 1000 generous-size sheets 
to a roll. ScotTissue goes further, lasts longer. 
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You change him often—to keep that thinner skin dry and comfy. It’s importan) 
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right strength to resist tearing or shredding. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 

it is why I am here tonight.’’ He leaned 
d. “I want to ask each and every one 
—are you getting the most out of life?” 
he paused for the effect of this rhetori- 
yestion, a man on the fringe of the 
shouted, “‘ How about you, professor ?”’ 


“Tm glad 
isked me!’’ He gave a sudden tremen- 
1s leap into the air, kicked his heels to- 
like a Russian dancer, turned a cart 
—and landed gracefully. ‘‘Can you do 
y friend?” 

es and squeals of laughter erupted 
the crowd. The heckler was silent. Doc 
1em warmed up now. 

riends’”—his voice was vibrant—‘‘to 
your fair city I have traveled hun- 
of miles—over frozen mountains and 
ng desert wastes—to bring you one of 
s most precious secrets!’” The thump 
um grew loud back of the velvet cur- 
“T learned this secret from the medi- 
aen of the Arapaho Indians—after I 
J lived for years among them, a blood 
ither of the tribe.”’ He turned, with a ges- 
and intoned, “‘ Wah-nee-way, ha!”’ 
drum thumping stopped, and out 
the curtains stalked a tall Indian in a 
d war bonnet and a long red blanket. 
ark face was streaked with vermilion 
and he was wearing Enoch’s patent- 
shoes. 

ight here, chief, z7f you please, 


” 


said 


m behind the curtain the Indian lifted 
ng table on which were balanced a 
quart bottles of 
liquid, and carried 
) the edge of the stage. 
My friends’’— Doc e 
sked up one of the bot- 
Es “the dictionary says 
word ‘tonic’ means an 
xir that prolongs life. 
tt you don’t need a 
lonary to tell you that 
onder Tonic prolongs life: you can feel 
7 life being prolonged!’’ He held up the 
le. ““Right here the label says, ‘It puts 
2into you.’ And that is exactly what it does. 
iends, this is a scientific preparation made 
ym a secret formula for which I have been 
ered one hundred thousand dollars cash by 
Jarge company in New York City—but 
lich I refuse to sell. Why? Because, like 
ur family doctors—and they are all good 
*n—I have dedicated my life to the service 
suffering humanity! It is my privilege to 
g Wonder Tonic to my fellow country- 
| who are victims of that tired, run-down 
ling!” 
He was talking very fast now and there 
s a hypnotic rhythm to his voice. A hand 
ached up, waving a dollar bill. 
“Thank you, sir!”’ Briskly Doc passed 
wn a bottle, thrusting the money into an 
F black satchel. ‘“‘This gentleman knows 
' Is not spending a dollar—he is buying life 
surance! Because Wonder Tonic puts life 
0 you! It tells you right on the label... . 
lank you, madam. One out of five!” He 
ade two more sales—and now people were 
ging forward. ‘Don’t crowd,’’ Doc 
med them, holding up another bottle. 


opinion. 


flamboyant phrases he proclaimed the 
nic’s power to dispel fatigue, whet the appe- 
e and bring roses to the cheeks. He 
1oted—somewhat inaccurately—from the 
assics and réminded his audience that they 
ere paying only one dollar for this full 
rt bottle, which in New York would cost 
. He warned them to beware of substi- 
s and offered positive assurance that in 
er the tonic helped coughs and colds, 
hile in summer it was a specific for summer 
maint and heat exhaustion. The sales 
€ coming faster now, and the Indian was 
Sting him in making change. 
“At one point Doc’ s eloquence flowered in 
1€ statement, ‘Lips that touch Wonder 
omic are the lips a sweetheart loves to 
. Thank you! Two bottles. Here you 
e, Sir—two out of five.” 
From the opposite curb Deputy Sheriff 
attick observed these proceedings cyni- 





It is useless for the sheep 
to pass resolutions in favor 
of vegetarianism, while the 
wolf remains of a different 
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cally. His black slouch hat was tilted over his 
small eyes, giving him an air of furtive watch- 
fulness; and he stood, thumbs in galluses, 
exposing a German-silver star on his bulky 
chest. Abruptly he spoke aloud: ‘‘That’s the 
feller!” Spitting out a toothpick, he buttoned 
his coat resolutely and strolled up Hamilton 
Street toward the telegraph office. 


The noontide was overcast, and warm with 
a hint of equinoctial rain. Enoch sat on an 
upturned pail outside the Contraption, clean- 
ing harness and singing a spiritual—with 
Tad squatting beside him, watching his rac- 
coon coyly repel the advances of Beezark, 
the three-legged dog. They were camped in a 
willow grove below the fairground; and after 
lunch Doc had saddled one of the horses and 
ridden into town. 


THe spiritual Enoch was singing had been 
composed, words and music, by Doc himself, 
and suggested a rigorous celestial etiquette: 


“You'll never see the Promised Land, 
The Promised Land, the Promised Land, 
You'll never see the Promised Land— 
Excep’ the Lord invite you.” 


Enoch’s deep bass rumbled mournfully: 


“You'll never shake your Maker’s hand, 
Your Maker’s hand, your Maker’s hand, 
You'll never shake your Maker’s hand— 
Excep’ the Lord invite you.” 


Tad’s freckled face reflected satisfaction 
with the moment, untouched by any qualms 
for the hereafter. “Enoch,” he said, “you 
fooled me for fair. That Indian chief—I 
didn’t know it was you.” 

Enoch accepted his 
friend’s tribute modestly. 
“How you like our show ?”’ 

“Oh, I liked it fine.” 
Tad wanted to talk. 
““Enoch—the doctor’s 
tonic, now, that must be 
about the best medicine in 
the whole world.” 

“You heard what the doctor say, boy.” 

“Tt’ll cure ever’thing that ails people, 
won’t it, Enoch?” 

“Well,” Enoch replied cautiously, ‘lot of 
remedies do you good if you think they do.” 

“What’s in it, Enoch?” 

“Don’t nobody know that excep’ the doc- 
tor. ’S a secret formulum.” 

“Worth a hundred thousand dollars cash!” 
Tad’s eyes were big. 

“M-m-m.” 

“That’s what the doctor said, didn’t he?”’ 

As Enoch rubbed the harness buckle his 
religious scruples were rubbing his loyalty to 
his employer. “‘It’s this way,” he declared, 
frowning: ‘‘The doctor, he’s the finest man 
ever I knowed. Them things he says—well, 
sometimes he approximates, kind of. We 
shouldn’t ought to take him too literal. Like 
when he tells about how he missed the Custer 
massacree by twenty minutes—well, like as 
not it really happen, you understand, but 


—DEAN INGE. 


_maybe it happen to some other fellow. The 


doctor he kind of approximates.” 

Tad chewed a straw. “I guess the doctor’s 
about the greatest man there is anywheres.” 
“That’s right,’’ Enoch nodded, relieved. 

“‘Jingoes!’’ Tad leaned forward. “‘Look— 
he’s back a’ready!”’ 

Across the field came a gray horse on a 
dead gallop, with Doc bending low in the 
saddle. Enoch got to his feet quickly. Some- 
thing was wrong! He had felt it in his bones 
all morning. 

Doc pulled up the sweating horse and 
threw himself from the saddle. ““That woman’s 
on her way here! Modock in the buggy with 
her looks like the law!” 

Tad had gone white, trembling like a be- 
wildered puppy. Enoch flung a protective 
arm around him. 

“T’ll have to hand him over.’’ Doc tied 
the horse to a wagon wheel. ‘“‘Can’t get 
mixed up with the police.” 

Tad stared up at him, frightened. “Don’t 
let them take me back,” he pleaded. 

Doc looked away uncomfortably, wiping 
his face with a clean blue bandanna. “‘They 
can have me run out of town!” 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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glamorous®Singing star of Club 15 and the fabulous designer, known everywhere as a lovely Houston socialite, known to concert » 

Contented Hour over CBS, is also widely noted leading figure in the fashion world and also audiences as Juliana Larson, one of the “best- 

for her excellent clothes sense. She says: “I renowned as an outstanding creator of ‘‘best- dressed women in America,” says: “Combin- | 
travel constantly; am in the spotlight off stage, too. My dressed” women, says: “A well-planned travel costume ing public and private life keeps me constantly on the | 
travel costumes must be perfect...with never an off- should include beautifully designed luggage like Samsonite go. That means my luggage must have stamina as well | 
note. That’s why I chose ...color-keyed to cos- as beauty...and my 





Samsonite—the luggage 
that is as fashion-right 
as my clothes.” 


tume colors. Without Samsonite luggage looks 
well-chosen luggage the as well after many trips, 
complete costume effect as it did on the first.” 

is marred.” 





High note with any 
travel costume... 
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Cannes to California... 
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| (Continued from Page 149) 

| Enoch spoke, quietly and respectfully: “I 
f syer thought no woman could run you any- 
_ yheres, doctor.” 

| Doc stood scowling down at his boots, 
‘hen he turned and growled an order: ‘Put 
‘he kid in the toolbox.” 

They hurried around to the rear end of the 
 ontraption and Enoch got down and opened 
ye toolbox under the springs. It was five 
“set long, made for shovels and road imple- 
jents, and there was room in it for a small 
oy. They hoisted Tad in, feet first. 

“No need to be scared,’’ Doc reassured 
im. “Same thing happened to me one time 
1 a Conestoga wagon on the old Chisholm 
‘rail. Only it was redskins after me!’’ He 
losed the cover. ‘‘Plenty of air through the 
‘racks. Just take it easy, bub.” 

- While Enoch led the horse away to un- 
addle him, Doc put the dog and the raccoon 
side the Contraption and sat down under 
willow tree to plan his course of action. He 
yas calmly whittling a picket peg when 
Verelda Wing drove up with Deputy Sheriff 
jattick. The officer descended first and os- 
entatiously assisted Mrs. Wing. Neither 
poke. 

As they approached Doc rose and faced 
hem. ‘Good afternoon.”’ There was a polite 
juestion in his greeting. 

“Let’s see your license,” said Deputy 
sheriff Gattick. 

Doc showed him his pitchman’s license, 
igned by the chief of police. ‘‘Let’s see 
ours.” 


» 

ATTICK scowled, opening his coat to re- 
yeal the German-silver star. Mrs. Wing had 
laid nothing. Doc’s quick eyes observed her 
ostume: the gray suit, the peekaboo waist 
and the hat with a pert red feather. She had 
. nore style today than the last time. Prob- 
ably because she had to make the train trip 
o Marland. 

“We're after a runaway boy.” Gattick’s 
er was belligerent. ‘‘Boy named Bay- 
Se 





_ A BRIDE becomes a wife, full-blown, 
_£\ when she can resign herself to the 
accumulation of things that need fixing 
' carried over from year to year. 


“Don’t let daddy make the decision, 
_ mother! He'll decide in favor against it.” 

Po 

_ One father discovered a perfect dis- 
_ ciplinary procedure: he invented a “‘secret 
pal,” who writes notes, hides rewards. Since 
secret pals can walk where fathers fear to 
tread, much headway in character building 
results, proof of which: 

; “Dear Secret Pal: \'ll try harder to be 
_ good, but please forgive me when I don’t 
‘seem to be trying hard enough. Someday 
I'll please you. ‘ 

_ “T love you always, 
i 

2) 


‘ 


& 
hed 
a 
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BAYOU S.E.’” 


_ When a woman is defeated by her house 
_ she stares her burden in the face in every 
- nook and corner of the place . . . while a 
man turns a key in an office door. 


“My wife wants every gadget under the 
sun, several hundred feet of worktable 
Space and all the automatic appliances 
which have been invented,” says our plush 
neighbor. “Then we go to the mountains 
for a couple of weeks and the meals that 
| woman cooks on a two-cylinder stove in 

_ three cubic feet of working space would win 
| her a citation from a cooking school.” 
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“T explained all that before,” said Zerelda 
Wing. 

“We got reason t’ believe he’s here.”’ 

“Here?” repeated Doc guilelessly. He ges- 
tured toward Enoch, standing a few feet off. 
“You can see there’s nobody here but my 
assistant.” 

Gattick wanted to impress Mrs. Wing. “I 
intend t’ search these premises!”’ 

“Go right ahead.” Doc turned to Mrs. 
Wing. “Can I offer you a chair, ma’am—or 
will you join in the search?”’ 

“Thank you.” She turned her back on him 
and followed Gattick around to the rear door 
of the Contraption. 


Gattick jerked the door open and peered 
in at the crippled dog in his basket. Then he 
discovered the raccoom ‘‘What you got 
here?”’ Seizing the chain, he hauled the ter- 
rified little animal out. “‘This yours?” 

“No,” Doc answered. 

“Who does it belong to?” 

“Who do the stars belong to?” said Doc 
blandly. ‘‘I never liked zoos. Always figured 
a wild animal belongs to the Creator.”’ 

Mrs. Wing looked at him, perplexed. 

“Listen here’’—Gattick started to pick up 
the raccoon—‘‘I won’t stand for no funny 
business. A-agh!”’ He leaped back, wringing 
his hand. Spook had bitten him. 

“Better let me cauterize that,” said Doc. 
“Raccoon bites are poison. Hate to see you 
lose your arm.” 

“T’ll show you!”’ Pain and rage made the 
deputy sheriff hop, as he dragged Spook by 
his chain to the nearest tree. ‘‘ Your license 
don’t allow you to keep wild animals.’”’ He 
knotted the chain around the tree and 
stepped back. 

“What are you going to do?” Mrs. Wing 
came forward, distressed. 

“T’ll fix him!’’ Gattick whipped out a 
shiny revolver and aimed at the raccoon. 

“Just a minute, sheriff!’’ Gattick turned. 
Doc stood there, balancing a long, ivory- 
handled .38 in one hand. With the other 
he took a deck of cards from his pocket. He 
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By MARCELENE COX 


What we ate when I was growing up 
came under two large headings: “Actual 
Food”’—meat, potatoes, vegetables, cakes, 
cookies and pie—and “‘Treats’’—oranges, 
bananas, candy, ice cream. 


Her exit reminded one of a seal returning 
to the pool. 


When our collie, distinguished Sir 
Cyrano, tips over his water pail, the neigh- 
bor with psychiatric leanings says it’s be- 
cause he wants attention. 


At our house it began when the kids 
assisted in a paper drive. From the huge 
bundles collected they salvaged fifty or 
more comics which became the original in- 
vestment and with which they have hag- 
gled, bled and managed to swap another ten 
thousand at least. 


“My wife can never make up her mind 
until she asks me,” observed an old friend 
from Indiana on a recent visit. ““Then she 
knows exactly whal she wants. It’s which- 
ever one I didn’t-choose.”’ 


Jack Sprat, he liked his fat; 
His wife, she liked her lean; 
But with the current prices 
They found their platter clean. 


Every woman’s club is divided into 
Doers, Delegates and Diehards. 
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called, ‘““Enoch!”” Enoch hurried to him. 
“Pick a card,” said Doc coolly. “Any card.” 

Enoch picked a card. It was the ace of 
hearts. Without a word, he backed away ten 
paces, then halted, holding the card over his 
head. As Mrs. Wing and the deputy sheriff 
stared in amazement, Doc raised his pistol 
and fired. Enoch held out the card—with a 
hole in the middle. 

“Pick another card,” ordered Doc. 

Enoch came over and picked another. It 
was the four of spades. Again he backed off 
and held the card over his head. Effortlessly 
Doc fired four times. There were four holes in 
the card: each spade pip had disappeared. 

Doc turned to Gattick. ‘“Think it over,” 
he said quietly. 

Gattick’s face glistened with sweat. “‘I’ll 
see the chief of police about this!’’ He shoved 
his revolver into ‘his pocket and started to- 
ward the horse and buggy. 

Zerelda Wing looked at Doc. ‘What a 
show-off you are,”’ she said contemptuously. 
Then she turned and followed the deputy 
sheriff. 

Doc stood watching them drive away. 
After their rig had disappeared through the 
trees he handed Enoch his pistol to clean. 
“Can’t remember ever meeting a woman as 
ornery as that one. And now she’s got me in 
trouble for fair. That modock’ll come back 
here with a warrant.” He spat into a clump 
of weeds six feet from his boots. “‘We’d bet- 
ter vamoose—and fast!”’ 


Wine Enoch' hurriedly trotted out the 
horses and began hitching up, Doc released 
Tad from the toolbox. The boy raced across to 
Spook, still chained to the tree, and crouched, 
gathering him in his arms. 

“Put that man-eating animal aboard,” 
Doc ordered gruffly. ‘““We’ve got to look for 
more country.”’ As he turned to help Enoch 
with the team he stopped short. A woman 
had emerged from the trees, walking rapidly 
toward Tad. Mrs. Wing! Here was a com- 
plication he had not expected. She must have 
left the deputy sheriff and circled back to 
take him by surprise. ““The sly minx!’’ he 
muttered. 

Tad stood, with the raccoon in his arms, 
uneasily watching her approach. 

“T felt sure there had been some mistake. 
Theodore is here.’’ She came up to them and 
Doc saw with surprise that she was smiling. 
“T can understand your . . . suspicion of 
deputy sheriffs,” she said crisply. “I suppose 
that’s natural in a man of your—shall we 
say ?—irregular profession.” 

Doc bristled. ‘Nothing irregular about 
my profession.” 

“‘T’m not here to discuss you, Mr. Tilbee. 

“Doctor Tilbee, if you please.” 


” 


' 
October, jj] | 


“Oh, really? Well” —her eyes were mix | 
ing—“‘at any rate, I thought you migh)e 
less embarrassed without the officer, ¢] > 
came alone.” She nodded at Tad. “I'll te : 
Theodore back with me.” 

“Back where?” | 

“Perhaps I should explain. I’m from 
Springville Township Poor Board.” 

“Tt must be a poor board,’’ said Doc) jf © 
they can’t do better for their orphans.”) ~ 

“That’s not very humorous.” 

“Nothing humorous about that Bik” 
Hole of Calcutta they locked the kid upi”” 


Her smile disappeared. ‘“‘We’ have n re 
phanage building yet—and the infirmiy,” 
which keeps some orphans, is full. Theogg) * 
was temporarily put in the detention hi 
because —_” \ 

“The detention home—and you ough! 
smile when you say that—is no fit place 
him! He told me what it’s like. Jami)’ 
with boys that’ll be sent to reform sch 
one of ’em’s crazy ——”’ 

“T told you it was only temporary.” 

“Tt’s not even temporary.” He “a ‘ 








straight into her hostile blue eyes. ‘‘ Bee: 
you’re not taking him back there.” 
“Indeed? And what will prevent me? 
I will.” 
Their glances held, the antagonism #)! 
tween them burning bright. a 
~ Exactly how does this concern you?’ : 
demanded. ' ‘The boy i is no relation of youl”) 
“Oh, yes he is.’ i] 


“How?” a 
““Maybe you never heard of the brot#) 
hood of man.” fg 


aa 


“I won't listen to such claptrap! 
“T didn’t ask you to listen,” said Ijgyw 
“This interview was your idea—and Ya 
over now, far as I’m concerned.” 
“Look here, Mr. Tilbee—or doctorpRi 
whatever you call yourself—you'll be in si) 
ous trouble if you persist in interfering.” i) 
voice was sharp-edged. ‘‘ This boy has no} 
atives, so he’s a ward of the poor board. Fig}: 
to be returned to the detention home j#}! 
til —- | 
“T wouldn’t put a dog in that firetral 
—  until,”’ she finished coldly, “‘we hie 
made proper arrangements.” alo 
““T’ve already made proper arrangemejim. 
I’m taking him with me.” He turned to Ti 
““Get in, sport.” | 
Tad scurried to the van and Enoch "I An 
him onto the front seat. | 
“Sporl!”’ She looked at Doc disdailll i 
“That’s fine language to teach a little bo My 
““When you improve conditions for the™))\; 
phans,” Doc retorted, ‘‘I’ll improve my BR: 
guage.”’ He touched his hat and strode* 
(Continued on Page 155) 


“ 


. and jumble things up in your purse so you 
can’t find anything. It makes them feel superior.” 





Ty (Continued from Page 152) 


‘ty the van. A few drops of rain were sifting 
I th through the willow trees. 


; Deputy Sheriff Gattick will be back in a 
‘ninutes.”’ She came hurrying after him. 


. 


iy won’t be so glib when the Jaw —— 
*ve done nothing against the law!”’ His 
} i ation was almost too righteous. Rain 
‘}; begun to fall in earnest now. He climbed 
4 nto the driver’s seat. “‘Any legal mat- 
| m have to be discussed with my attorney 
{yee (bion—when I get there.” He kicked off 
! rake and the horses started. 
tt) You can’t do this,’ Zerelda Wing pro- 
je d angrily. “I have authority from the 
‘ising board ——”’ 
ii)’ have authority from the Great Jeho- 
”’ said Doc. ‘“‘And the Continental Con- 
iii 3. Hup there, Bess!”’ He cracked his whip 
jy the team swung into a trot. 
le) srelda Wing stood, frustrated and furi- 
'm in the rain. As she realized that the red 
from the feather on her hat was running 
'n her sleeve, the last rib of dignity 
‘ lenked. 
of Wait till the police get their hands on 
” she shrilled. ““You—you impudent 
1 rip!” 
oc drove at a smart clip out through the 
ig ow grove. Noticing that Tad was still 
‘itened, he winked reassuringly at him. 
u! \ere, bub’’—pointing his whip at the drip- 
* trees—‘‘you see why they’re called 
ping willows. These got to feeling so 
'y for Mrs. Wing, they shed real tears.”’ 
noch kept glancing back nervously. Just 
»the doctor to make jokes at such a mo- 
rit, he was thinking: 
i {} doctor had more nerve 
an i Jesse James. This 
‘n't the first time they 
xt had to clear out of a 
eipe in a hurry—‘‘look- 
ym for more country,” 
sf} doctor always said. 
JE this time Enoch felt 
med. He glanced back 
in to see if the deputy sheriff was in 
elm it. 


_ 
a. 


he Contraption jolted and swayed through 
@lack rain-swept night. Tad, snug in his 
ffamock, should have been asleep; instead, 
was pretending they were in a United 
es cruiser steaming toward Manila Bay, 
‘ch the doctor had told him about, and the 
le of rain against the roof was gunfire 
n Spanish shore batteries. Then he heard 
‘ doctor talking to Enoch on the driver’s 
wt Outside. As he listened his heart began to 
wimp, and fear spread through his small 
ly. 
Icould kick myself all the way to St. Joe, 
ssouri!’’ Doc’s voice was harsh. “‘Just 
en the pitch is good for four days in Mar- 
id, I’ve got to haul my freight out! I not 
lose that take, but now the rwrales are 
sting haystacks looking for me! And all be- 
se of a wet-nosed kid that’s no business of 
1e—no business whatsoever !”’ 
moch, deeply uncomfortable, reached over 
tightened the rubber storm curtain, 
bere rain was trickling in. When the doctor 
steamed up like this, it was no good argu- 
with him. 
The day I first took the kid along, I didn’t 
nk. It was just what you might call an im- 
f'se. I wanted to help the little weasel. I’d 
[zht to known better.’’ Doc snorted dis- 
Estedly. ‘I wish to the gold-plated heaven 
! never set eyes on him! Then that woman 
Bick her nose in. She riled me so I couldn't 
i her take him back. Just pure cussedness. 
Ad that’s when I caught my pants in the 
lar trap. Should’ve let her have him!” 


= 


= 


1 HE Kingdom of Heaven,”’ said Enoch 
Gietly, ‘is peopled with the softhearted.”’ 
“Other places are peopled with the soft- 
ided—and that’s my category! When I 
§nk what this kid’s cost me, I’d ought to 
{pwned him back*there where we crossed 
P river!”’ 
hey drove on for a time in silence. 
‘That scheming shrew—that Mrs. Wing!” 
De bit off the words savagely. ‘‘There’s a 
_ son in this. Yes, sir, there’s a lesson in this 
anybody like you that gargles gospels all 


ie 


The triangle never fits into 

a family circle. 
—DUVALL AND HILL: 
(Heath Cranton, Ltd.). 
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day. Vanity is the downfall of man. Never 
knew it to fail. Why did I outshoot Annie 
Oakley to scare that human rutabaga, that 
deputy sheriff? Vanity! I had to show off in 
front of Mrs. Wing. Pair of blue eyes blink 
and I high-dive into the manure pile!” 

He bellowed at the horses, invisible in wet 
blackness except when a gleam from the 
swinging lantern showed their hoofs sloshing 
through the mud. : 

“Wouldn’t mind so much if I’d got in trou- 
ble over my card hand being a little quick,” 
he growled. “‘That’s a matter of professional 
ethics. But to be played for a chump—and 
driven out of town—by a woman!—that’s 
what chokes me!” 


As the Contraption jolted and creaked 
along, Enoch found himself sympathizing with 
his employer. To Thomas Jefferson Tilbee, 
who had adventured up and down the world, 
a Samaritan was a sucker. Two days ago, by 
accident and against his better judgment, he 
had been jockeyed into protecting a helpless 
orphan—and this good deed had promptly 
brought trouble crashing down upon his head. 
Enoch sighed deeply. 

For the past hour the going had become 
heavier and heavier in the storm, until now 
the horses seemed scarcely to be moving. Doc 
thrust his face through the flap in the rubber 
curtain. A gust of rain blew in, and Enoch 
wondered how the doctor could see anything 
in this darkness, even though—as he often 
boasted—his eyes were sharp as an eagle’s. 

“Like I thought,’’ Doc muttered. “We got 
off the main road somewhere.”’ He pulled the 
team to a stop. ‘Never 
make Yaigee’s place to- 
night. Have to camp here. 
Get my slicker, Enoch.” 

Enoch slid open the 
panel behind them and 
lighted the lantern inside. 
Then his breath whistled 
out sharply. “Doctor!” 

“Well?” 

“He’s not here,” Enoch gasped. “‘Tad! 
He’s gone!” 

Doc swung around and peered back into 
the Contraption. Beezark whimpered for- 
lornly. The hammock was empty, and the 
raccoon, too, had disappeared. On the bunk, 
in a neat pile, lay the new brown suit and the 
yellow shoes and the small fedora. The rear 
door stood open, swinging. 

“Poor little fellow,’’ Enoch murmured. 
“He musta heard what—what was said.” 
There was no reproach in his voice, only sad- 
ness. ‘“He knowed you didn’t want him... . 
Poor little fellow.” 

“Well,” Doc roared, “‘don’t sit there moan- 
ing—we’ve got to find him! He hasn’t been 
gone long or we’d heard that door banging. 
Crawl back and shut it.” 

As Enoch, with unsuspected agility, climbed 
over the seat, Doc shouted at the horses and 
began turning them in the heavy mud. 

By the time Enoch reappeared, the storm 
curtains were open, flapping wildly—and 
Doc, with rain slashing in on him, was whip- 
ping the team back over the road. “Light 
that reflector lamp,’’ he ordered. And while 
Enoch fumbled with matches that the wind 
blew out, Doc raged at bis clumsiness. Enoch 
had never seen him upset like this before. 
Finally the reflector lamp was lighted, and as 
he sat flashing it into the black ditches along 
the roadside, Enoch’s lips moved silently, 
praying. 

They found Tad a mile up the road. The 
beam from the reflector lamp picked out two 
tiny points of light that changed into a rac- 
coon’s eyes—and there was Tad, holding 
Spook in his arms, cowering under a snake 
fence in the rain. Doc pulled the horses to a 
stop and sprang out. 

“Come aboard, sailor.’’ His voice sounded 
so relieved it was almost jovial. ‘That ’coon 
looks like he’s had enough swimming for one 
night.” 

Enoch. holding the horses, noticed how 
gently the doctor picked the boy up, and it 
gave him a warm feeling that fate had de- 
cided the issue. Now the doctor would never 
let them take Tad back to the institution. 
And yet—with law officers looking for him 
every\ here—what chance did he have? 
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If, like most people, you use your 
hands hard in daily work, you’re likely 
to find that no ordinary, * “cosmetic- 
type” lotion will keep them from get- 
What you really 
need is the lotion especially made for 
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rich Italian Balm contains medically- 
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Zerelda Wing sat at the marble-topped 
soda fountain in Helmholtz’s drugstore, 
sipping a cherry phosphate. Since her arrival 
this morning she had visited every lawyer’s 
office in the city of Albion, only to discover 
that Doctor Tilbee had treacherously de- 
ceived her. He had referred her to “‘his at- 
torney” in Albion—but no attorney in 
Albion had ever heard of him; and the reali- 
zation that she had again been outwitted 
by this man was more than her volatile 
temper could bear. In her anger she failed to 
notice that she had finished the cherry 
phosphate until her straw made a loud bur- 
bling in the bottom of the glass. 

“Have another, Zerelda?”’ 

She turned quickly. Alonzo Moultripp 
stood there, smiling. He had been one of her 
beaus when they were undergraduates, and 
now he was an assistant professor of English 
at Albion College. 

“’Lonzo!”’ Even in her irate mood she was 
glad to see him, for, like most women, she 
found something agreeable in meeting a 
former suitor who had remained a bachelor. 
“T was thinking of you just the other day 
when I found a lovely poem you wrote to 
me,’”’ she smiled, “‘on the back of my dance 
card for the Valen- 
tine Cotillion in Ann 
Arbor.” 

“My poetry was 
bad—but my inten- 
tions were good. Un- 
fortunately.’’ The 
professor laid aside his 
green flannel book 
bag and kissed her 
hand with a flourish. 

““So Continental, 
*Lonzo!” 

“Uncontrollably — 
since I had that six 
weeks in France.”’ He 
pushed a Byronic lock 
of hair out of his eyes 
and sat down and 
looked at her mus- 
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Congress. N§$thing but an untimely den 
can keep him out of the White House. A 
must concede, Zerelda, you would make 
ornamental first lady of the land.” 

“’Lonzo, you are unkind.” 

“Merely jealous.”” He gave her an ow 
smile. ““But I find myself grateful to 
itinerant Doctor Tilbee.”’ | 

She gasped. “‘ You what?” 

“Pursuing him around the country hag 
least temporarily taken your mind off 
Boy Orator of Paw Paw Lake. Yes, 
sympathies are with Doctor Tilbee.” 


Fresu indignation surged up in Zerell 
“How can you say such a thing? He 

“He sounds like a romantic figure, if y 
ask me. D’Artagnan peddling patent me 
cine.’ 

“Fudge!”’ she exclaimed angrily. ‘ 
man is a crook and I’m going to have 
arrested.” 

“Tf you catch him.”’ 

“Oh, we'll catch him all right. He’ll h 
out in the country nearby—he won’t dé 
go into any town.” 

“Why didn’t your gendarmes arrest 
in Marland?” the professor asked her. 

“Well ——” F 
an instant she y 
flustered. ‘‘There’s 
legal technicalityt 
could get us ina 
of trouble.”’ She rd 
abruptly and ga 
ered up her glo 
and reticule. “‘ Whi 
reminds me—I’md 
at the sheriff’s office 

In her eyes was} 
bright, hard look 
had never seen befor!) 
“By Jove, Zerelda’) = 
he stared at her! 
“you're really gri) 
about this!” 

“Yes, I am. If 
don’t get the boy bat 


























ingly. Deceit for passer-by to view: the consequences cé 
“ My hand, in simple, proper be very serious.” | 
7 greeting. “Soit’s the huea 
How long ‘since I’ve : cry for poor D’A 
iol hee The passer-by goes on his way gnan?” 
Close in my Blind as the old Amalekite; “D’Artagnan”™ 
” He saw no pillar of cloud by day, she frowned distasté 
mar Or fire by night. fully—‘‘will land ip 


“A cad’s_ confes- 
sion,”’ she protested. 

“As we wallized,” 
the professor finished. 
“Just-something I dashed off in the heat of 
the moment. But tell me what you’re doing 
in perfidious Albion.” 

““M’m.” Her eyes clouded swiftly. ““’Lonzo, 
I was never so blazing mad in my life.’’ And 
she related, in crisp phrases, her experience 
with the infuriating Doctor Tilbee and the 
orphan. 

The professor listened attentively. ‘‘How 
did you get mixed up in this, in the first 
place?” 

“Well, I took a job with the poor board.” 

“These jobs you’re always taking! Why? 
You don’t need the money.” 

“Oh, they don’t pay me. I’m doing it 
because we have such a problem with the 
orphans.” 

‘Beautiful young widow finding life stale, 
flat and 

““Well’’—she shrugged—‘‘a girl can’t sit 
home all day burning Indian heads on 
leather pillow covers!” 

““The restless modern woman,” he com- 
mented. “‘Do you know what I think? All 
your frantic chasing around—/ think you’re 
on the defensive; just to avoid marrying 
Chilly Corr!” 





ZERELDA blushed to her ears. ‘‘What 
nonsense!” 

“‘ Touché.” The professor laughed wickedly. 

“You never liked Chilton, did you?”’ 

“He is my favorite Horatio Alger story. 
From the day he won his first high-school 
debate the Boy Orator of Paw Paw Lake has 
been marked for nauseating success. Two 
years ago he was elected city attorney of 
Lost River; next we’ll hear he is running for 
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the Bastille!” 


The sun was hig! 
when Doc drewreine® 
the top of a hill to rest the horses. Beloy 
the brown-green Kalamazoo River serpery 
tined through lush countryside, disappearin) 
in a forest over which hung a streamer q 
smoke. ' 

Enoch watched the doctor uneasily. The i 
had thrown off their pursuers in the sto i ' 
last night, but Enoch could tell that th 
doctor was worried. 

Abruptly Doc made a decision. “That! 
what we'll do.’’ He nodded toward the smok 
on the horizon. “‘We’ll go there!” 

““But”—Enoch looked startled—‘“‘tha 
there’s a city.” 

“Just why we'll go there.” Doc’s eye 
brightened. ‘Study the great military ce 
paigns.”’ He turned to Tad. ‘‘ Why did I tel 
you Gen’l Washington crossed the Dela 
ware?” 

‘To surprise the British,’ Tad answelll 
promptly. tl 

“Right,” said Doc. ‘‘Element of surprist 
is what does it. They’Il figure—Madam Wing, 
and her rustic constables—that I’m hiding) 
out in the country. They won’t expect me t¢ 
sashay into a city—so that’s exactly whaij 
I’ll do.” Doc turned to Enoch. “We'll — 


chow.” 

Tad grinned happily. He had watchec) 
with interest this morning an operatior | 
which the doctor called ‘‘foraging’”’: halting) 
at farmhouses where he was greeted like ar) 
old friend and where bottles of Wondei: 
Tonic were bartered for food. Their lardet) 
was richer now by a smoked ham, two apple}} 
pies, three loaves of fresh-baked bread and @ 
shoe box full of fried chicken. And as he sat 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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Snow-white organdies are charming in any 
| room any season of the year. Crisscross a / 
triple-width pair on a double window. 
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ness all year ‘round, hang snow-white Berkshire combed 
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suds, keep their Grisp finish without starching. 
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ean buy. They’re cut extra-full with lavish, picot-edged 
ruffies, and beautifully finished with extra-high headings 
and ample rod slots. They’re a complete window decoration 
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your favorite store or send coupon 
below for information. 
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(Continued from Page 156) 

with the doctor and Enoch, eating delec- 
table fried chicken; while the horses con- 
tentedly munched the oats in their nose bags 
and Beezark and Spook played under a big 
oak, Tad understood why the doctor had 
chosen this life of the open road. There was 
nothing like it—nothing so free and fine in 
the world; he was sure of that. His unhappi- 
ness of last night—the near tragedy of 
running away—all were forgotten in this 
perfect moment, with this perfect fried 
chicken. 

Close at hand a cricket sang in a rasping 
monotone. ‘‘Spell of warm weather ahead,” 
said Doc. 

“How can a cricket tell that?” Tad 
asked. 

“Crickets’re about the wisest insects there 

re.”’ Doc lighted a gigar carefully. ‘‘What’s 
more, they’re good companions. If one of 
’em ever comes in your house to pay you a 
visit, treat him right. He'll bring you good 
luck.” 

The expression “good luck” puckered a 
frown over Enoch’s eyes. He wondered how 
much longer the doctor’s luck could hold 
out, with the law breathing down the back 
of his neck. Venturing into a city just now 
was taking a fearsome chance. He felt that 
the doctor wouldn’t take such a chance ex- 
cept that he needed money—needed it badly. 

But the doctor appeared unconcerned; 
and when they had set out again, down the 
long hill leading through Verona to Lost 
River, is mood became expansive. He 
picked up the theme of 
the American Revolution 
where he had left off yes- 
terday, and explained to 
Tad how the thirteen colo- 
nies had struggled through 
desperate years following 
the war and how they were 
forged into a strong na- 
tion. Tad listened atten- 
tively. History had never 
sounded like this at the 
district school; somehow the doctor made 
places and people come alive. 

“The peace was worse’n the war,” Doc 
said, ‘‘but we had big men in those days— 
old Ben Franklin, my namesake Mr. Jef- 
ferson and some others—and they knocked 
the colonists’ heads together and forced ’em 
to listen. It was a fight to make people see 
what a great country they had—but the 
fight was worth it. That’s why you're lucky, 
bub” —he turned to Tad. ‘‘ You're one of the 
luckiest fellows on earth—to have the chance 
to grow up with this country. I’ve seen ’em 
all—I’ve been to Paris, France, and Berlin, 
Germany. But you take this country, a 
fellow like you can grow up to be just about 
anything he sets his cap for.’’ He squinted 
off over the trees. “English poet name of 
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“Well, sir, I had a passenger that 
prob’ly the most famous woman in the w 
West—Rita Paloma, the actress. Greg 
star since Lola Montez: an angel in h 
form. Matter of fact,’’ he stated sole: 
“it was seeing her perform that influen 
to take up a Thespian career. Following 
I joined the Belnap and McCoy Enterpris 
Shakespearean repertory, touring the So 
ern States. Worked my way up to whe 
was playing some important roles.” 

“T saw Othello, by Shakespeare,” 
Enoch. “In Kansas City, it was. You 
play the role of Othello, doctor?” 


"“ NEvER actually played it.” Doc tossec 
cigar away. ‘Got up in the part, tho 
Twice. Understudy for J. J. Belnap, the 
He was having a little trouble with delir 
tremens that season—but by some alcol 
miracle he always made the stage in ti 
his cue. Otherwise I might have got 
chance and been a star: myself. Never tr 
a man that drinks since. You reme 
Othello’s entrance, Enoch? Where Iago 
“Though in the trade of war I have g 
men ——’”’ | 

“How did the lead horse save your li 
Tad asked. 

Doc turned to him, not in the least 
noyed by the interruption. ‘‘Tell you 
bub. Huridreds of miners and eow hand 
that camp had been waiting months to 
the famous star, Rita Paloma. They \ 
tough hombres—the toughest in the We! 
and if I hadn’ t got Rita Paloma there, 
have strung me up to 
nearest tree! As it 
we pretty nigh didn’t m 
it. Only two hours be 
showtime—ten miles ¢ 
rough mountains to 
and my hosses all lat 
pelting rattlety-b 
downgrade at a gallo 
when suddenly I 
rear wheel go past, sj 
ning down the road li 
silver dollar on a mahogany bar! Then 
turned over.” 

While Tad and Enoch listened, spellbou! 
Doc described the runaway of the six hor 
modestly recounting his own part in the. 
venture: how he captured Bajo, the | 
horse, in an arroyo, mounted the plung 
animal, swung Rita Paloma up behind | 
and galloped the last ten miles to the mir 
camp, arriving in the nick of time. Tad’s€ 
were big as Doc dramatized the miners : 
cowboys swarming out of the theater, 
their six-guns into the air in wild salute, 
only to the beautiful actress but to hims 

The Contraption turned into a wider roa 
and ahead stood a battered yellow street) 
at the ‘‘end of the line,” with the motorr 
and conductor swinging the trolley aro 
















fy Morten s ; é : Percy Bush Shelley wrote a high-toned by hand. 
fr eh Sse evellehisiin a teshionmngnt * eibate to America ‘are And in his res- “Here we are,” Doc exclaimed, “‘ente 
rusltinkta hen them’ donhuntet colors selected by House & Garden's onant baritone he recited: the purlieus of civilization. First move it 
hi Manw ih We panel of experts. beard the chief of police in his lair and sh 
re ee “That land is like an eagle whose young a license out of him. Jf”—he fro e 
( ND gaze “Mrs. Wing and that broomtail sheriff dic. 
} Lene a ) if Feeds on the noonday beam, whose golden get there first.” 
yt UA, ZAI e plume “We goin’ keep our fingers crossed, "En 
ae A) Floats moveless on the storm, and in the said fervently. 
usradling rotting) AI blaze . Doc turned to the raccoon: “And youk, 
are ok at il { | Of sunrise gleams when earth is wrapped your paws crossed! 
yard or by the pair, | | \\ FINE CURTAINS m gloom 1 


The morning was bright with Septem 
sunshine and Tad and Enoch were in h 
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Doc shook his head. ‘‘Now that’s what I 
call sublime.” 

“Certainly is,’ Enoch agreed. “Yes, s77, 
certainly is.” 

“Why was Europe murdered?” Tad asked. 


Doc’s mouth opened. “Well, that’s a moot 
point. Some juries might bring in a verdict of 
suicide.”” Then he coughed and bellowed at 
the horses, ‘“Hup, there!’”’ And with a crack 
of his whip, abruptly he changed the subject. 
“When I was driving the Deadwood stage I 
had a lead hoss name of Bajo. Spanish word 
for ‘mean,’” he explained to Tad. “And he 
was mean, Bajo was—but one day he saved 
my life.” 
“How?” Tad’s eyes were wide. 


a 


spirits, grooming the horses in their camp” 
the river. Enoch’s cheerfulness could be 
to the doctor’s success with the chief of po 
last evening. Apparently Mrs. Wing’s cz 
paign was a teapot tempest in her own to’) 
ship, for no word of it had reached L 
River, and Chief Faring not only issue: 
pitchman’s license to the doctor, but ] 
taken him to dinner at the Green Moon 
The truth was that Chief Faring looked 
ward to the doctor’s annual visits. He fot 
Wonder Tonic a pleasant apéritif and Doc 
Tilbee a raconteur of rare talent—parti 
larly when describing his exploits as a Pi 
erton detective in the Southwest. This me 
ing the doctor had taken the streetcar i 
town to ‘look up” other acquaintances: B 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

Gray, editor of the Bannér, and Bert Beelom, 
the druggist, at” whose prescription counter 
in the rear of his store some of the city’s lead- 
ing citizens convened daily over a glass of 
medicinal whisky. Enoch knew that Lost 
River was a “‘live’’ town, good for ten days’ 
pitch—or, even three weeks, if the weather 
kept fine. Things were looking up; he sang as 
he worked. 

Tad was happy because camping on the 
outskirts of town was as adventurous as if he 
were in the Black Hills with General Custer. 
Today the bandage had been removed from 
Beezark’s leg and the little dog frisked in cir- 
cles around his more sedate friend, the rac- 
coon, whose chain was attached to a wagon 
wheel. For a time Tad watched their antics, 
then rejoined Enoch; and it was at this mo- 
ment that the raccoon slipped out of his 
leather collar and, unnoticed, glided away 
through the elderberry bushes. 

“There’s a big house over the hill,’’ Tad 
told Enoch. “They got horses an’ ever’thing. 
A little girl lives there, an’ her pa. He’s cross- 
lookin’ an’ kind of ornery, her pa is. An’ they 
got a sick horse.” 

Enoch’s hands, oiling a hoof of one of the 
dapple grays, paused. ‘‘How you know all 
this, boy?” 
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iy ‘ , % “T seen ’em—saw ’em,” Tad said. “‘Sun- 
ii rah Xi WH A \ = £ TEX nike - | down last night I crep’ up there—an’ I rec- 
\) , 5 Cras : . | onnottered. They got a black man looks after 
ie i VV g™. | their horses——” He-broke off, sudden shame 
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av ‘3 jlher reddening his cheeks, fearful lest he had of- 
A y YNZ cy {,-- fended his friend. ‘‘I—I didn’t mean ——’”’ 
Oi: YH; iB Wy Uff *Tha’s all right.”” Enoch smiled gently. 
LY Uy 7/\ Lhe black is only skin-deep, Tad.” 
/ Y 


Miss June Dunbar crawled through the 
fence and set off across the pasture, followed 
by a large coach dog. Beneath her starched 
blue-and-white gingham frock, Miss Dunbar 
seethed with revolt. It was not only that 
Hilda had refused to let her go barefooted 
this morning, but she had inflicted on her one 
of those enormous butterfly hair ribbons 
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work, drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet in fe) 
a glass of water, and time its disinte- p 
grating speed. What happens in 
the glass, happens in your stomach, 












How fast you get relief is impor- 
tant when you have an ordinary 
headache, neuritic or neuralgic 


So when you are in pain, and want fast, 
dependable relief—don’t experiment with 
drugs that have not stood the test of time. 
Instead, use genuine Bayer Aspirin. And 
always be sure to ask for it by the name 
“Bayer” when you buy. 
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pain. And because genuine Bayer Aspirin is 
actually ready to go to work in two seconds, 
it brings relief that’s amazingly fast. 
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that always caught on branches. Mijp, 
bar had had about enough of Hilda, ¥o 
her nurse and also ‘“‘did” the upsta': 4 
once out of sight of the house, s! % 
decisive action. Off came her she cand! 
stockings—and were stuffed under [bys 
Next she jerked off the odious hair bby, 
summoned Spots, the coach dog, an i 
around his neck in a gala bow. Spo wh 
was accustomed to such indignities, pryr 
disappeared and Miss Dunbar was lefiloy 
As she crossed the pasture, sontiny 
digging her bare toes into the sun-wa) iy 
and sometimes hopping over clumps gry 
fur dandelions, it occurred to her tt + 
had been left to play alone much of t i; 
since mummie and her brother wentiy 
How long ago that had been, she ys » 
sure—for, being only seven herself, b 
cept of time was somewhat vague; 
had heard Maggie Riley, the houses 
say that from the day it happened he atl 
became “‘a dark man and no happ’ 8 
him.” This confused Miss Dunbar—Iea 
Luke, who took care of the horses, was: 
man. Sometimes she wondered why 
her father so seldom, but she assum 
he wasn’t interested in little girls. 
there were no children to play with, s 
to make up her own games, one of whh 
Tea-with-the-Grasshopper-Family. 
She had arrived at their home, a fice 
bush against the fence at the lower enéf 
pasture, where an assortment of livelyrz 
hoppers could always be found; and c pa 
in, she made herself comfortable. Usucys 
pretended to serve tea, talking aloud) 
grasshoppers, who were singularly retin 
conversation; but today the game ck 
zest, and she sat wriggling her toes a 
ing there were other children to pla‘yi 
For an instant her eyes closed—anvy 
she opened them she recoiled in fright. } 
animal crouched three inches from hei 
Dunbar screamed. Spook, the raccoc wa * 
more frightened than she: too frightedt- 
move when the coach dog came rusl gal=* 
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Onz of the most annoying and unpleasant things we know 
to have around is a Gloater. It smirks and grins and rubs it 
in when somebody else has to work and it doesn’t. Gloaters 
make other people feel unhappy and they are as selfish as 
anyone can be. If Gloaters aren’t decent enough to help 
when they can, the least they can do is go away where we 
can’t see them. 


WERE you A GLOATER THIS MONTH? 
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him. He was cornered against the fence and 
the big coach dog bore in on him, barking and 
snapping viciously, while Miss Dunbar con- 
tinued to shriek. 

Events moved with speed and fury. A 
shape of brown-and-black fur shot out of the 
bushes—and Beezark’s teeth closed on the 
coach dog’s throat. The horrible sounds they 
made drowned Miss Dunbar’s screams. She 
saw a small boy dart through the bushes to 
snatch up the raccoon in his arms; and in the 
same instant Luke, the stable hand, ap- 
peared from nowhere, flailing the little dog 
with a rake to make him let go. Then a much 
larger colored man vaulted over the fence, 
charged at Luke and knocked him spinning 
like a pin wheel. 

Miss Dunbar stopped screaming when she 
saw her father. He was in riding clothes—and 
as he came running she could see that he was 
very angry. She watched him rush at the 
twisting, snarling mass of black-and-white 
and brown-and-black fur and heard him shout 
for someone to bring red pepper or hot water. 


Ir was at this unfortunate moment that 
Doc Tilbee, returning from town, chanced 
upon the scene. He gave a quick glance at the 
strange Negro on the ground, rubbing his jaw, 
and at the young man in English riding togs, 
berating Enoch. Then he observed that Bee- 
zark was about to kill a valuable coach dog. 
With a great leap he was in the midst of the 
fight, trying to avoid the coach dog’s teeth 
while prying Beezark loose. Suddenly it was 
all over: the coach dog had streaked out of 
sight and Doc had handed Beezark to Enoch 
and was wiping blood from his wrist, where 
the coach dog had nipped him. 

““What’s the meaning of this?” The young 
man in riding clothes strode toward him an- 
grily. 

“Well,” said Doc, “‘the only meaning I can 
see is that dogs haven’t much more judg- 
ment than people about picking fights.” 

Edan Dunbar halted, scowling. “Are you 
the squatters camping out on my property 
below here?” 

“*T didn’t know it was your property,’’ Doc 
answered mildly. ““But we’re not squatters— 
we've only made camp while i: 

*“You’ll have to move,’’ Dunbar cut in. 
“This is private property.” 

Doc looked at him, seeing beyond the sul- 
len expression and sensing some inner ten- 
sion, some deep discontent. 

“Do I make myself clear?”’ Dunbar took 
a step forward. “I want you to get off my 
property. If you don’t Ill call the police and 
have you thrown off!” 

“That’s kind of violent language,”’ said 
Doc, ‘‘in front of a lady.” 

Dunbar swung around. His daughter and 
a freckled boy clutching a raccoon were star- 
ing at each other with guileless curiosity. “Go 
to the house, June.” 

Miss Dunbar did not appear to hear him, 
so fascinated was she by this handsome 
stranger holding the raccoon. “‘Aren’t you 
afraid he’ll bite you?’’ she asked. 

“Naw,” answered Tad, with the disdain a 
lion trainer might display to a circus goer 
outside the cage. “Spook wouldn’t bite no- 
body. Anybody,”’ he corrected. 

Edan Dunbar frowned. ‘‘ Who’s that boy?” 
he asked. , 

“One of our party,’”’ Doc said cautiously. 

“Ts that his raccoon?” 

“Tt’s hard to say,” Doc replied, “whether 
the ’coon belongs to him or he belongs to the 
*coon.”’ 

Some of the harshness had gone out of Edan 
Dunbar’s expression. He spoke again to the 
little girl: ‘Go up to the house, June.” 

She turned and, without a word, walked] 
slowly away. Tad stared after her. 

“Beautiful child.” Doc’s voice was elab- 
orately casual. “Don’t know as I ever saw 
such a beautiful child.” 





Dunbar looked embarrassed. “You under-| 


stood about camping down there,” he said. | 
Then abruptly he crossed to the Negro on the 
ground. “ Where’s Rani?” sel 
The Negro scrambled to his feet, pointing | 
across the pasture at a chestnut horse lying | 
under a tree. Dunbar started toward it, the | 
Negro at his heels 
(Continued on Page 163) 
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_ (Continue from Page 161) 
+ stood with Enoch and Tad, watching 
4) go. “Well,” he remarked, “social dis- 
ons are drawn kind of taut around here. 
i.) have to look for more country.” 
[hey got a sick horse,” Tad said. 
glanced at him thoughtfully. “So?” 
<e, the stable hand, was walking the lame 
{aut mare back and forth on a lead rein, 
yt. Edan Dunbar observed the action of 
i andaged hind leg. Doc came toward 
4 slowly, holding a bloody handkerchief 
+ st the wrist that had been torn by the 
5. dog’s teeth. Without a glance at Dun- 


. 

ar the horse, he strolled over to a trash 
fn urning on a bare patch of ground, and 
- ined an iron rod that stuck out from the 





a s. He stirred it with his boot toe, reveal- 
red-hot end in the fire bed. 

an Dunbar turned with a frown of curi- 
s . To his astonishment he saw Doc reach 
¢. and wrap his handkerchief around the 
9 andle and pick it up. 

‘Vhat seems to be wrong with the mare?” 
asked casually. And as he spoke he 
9 ied the glowing red-hot iron to the wound 
is wrist. There was a hiss of burning 
 —but his only reaction was a twitch of 
4 nuscles, then beads of sweat glistened on 
i ace. Dunbar winced and the Negro was 
t ng in goggle-eyed horror. ‘Looks like 
+ had that lameness for some time.” 
ily Doc tossed the iron rod away. 

! es.” Dunbar tried to pull his eyes from 
F:auterized raw wound. This flamboyant 


Who put that bandage on?” he asked. 
{fhe vet,” said Dun- 


Easy, girl.” Doc ran a hand over the 
-e’s flank, lifted her near hind leg gently 
1 unwound the bandage. He felt of the 
ix. “No curb here.’’ Then he scraped some 
!d mud from her hoof. The mare jerked 
iously. “Like I thought,’’ Doc muttered. 
‘rush. Look at that frog.” 

Junbar came close, peering at the diseased 
h f. 

Left her standing a long time in mud, 
en’t you?” Doc glanced from the owner to 
| Negro groom. ‘‘Or maybe the floor of her 
{l’s not well drained and dry. As for these 
ls, they must’ve been put on by a plumber. 
5 was cold-shod!” 

You're right,’”’ said Dunbar. 

Joc released the lame leg. ‘“Some of these 
Domtail vets don’t know a splint from a 
§ vin.” He turned to Dunbar. “ But between 
y you and I can fix this lady up. Week or 


Junbar nodded. “I—I’m very much 
diged.” He hesitated, embarrassed. ‘‘Isn’t 
[re something we can do for that dog bite 


Cshonk in my squadron got a bullet through 
foot. When it swoll all up with blood poi- 
s., Shonk hacked off the foot with his hunt- 


| the week that followed, Doc’s luck held. 
ich night his pitch attracted sizable crowds 
© the street corners of Lost River, where 
™nder Tonic was sold as fast as he could 
inufacture it.. Domestic difficulties, too, 


*® way to recovery, and Edan Dunbar had 
it only invited them to camp there as loug 
they wished, but had taken to sending 
wn choice delicacies from the kitchen of 
® big house. Tonight Doc sat by his fire in 
© twilight, dining on roast duck and claret 
at a arrived with Mr. Dunbar’s compli- 
heel 

“Seem like the Lord’s mighty good to us.” 
och’s voice exuded gratitude. ‘Our cup is 


1) fide 
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“Mine isn’t,” Doc objected. ““Pour me a 
little of that vino.”’ And as Enoch poured the 
wine: “Did you cultivate Dunbar’s stable 
hand, like I told you?” 

“Luke? Yes, doctor.” 

“Has he pardoned you for knocking him 
end over teakettle at the dogfight?” 

Enoch looked abashed. ‘‘Luke’s pride was 
hurt.” 

“T poulticed his pride,”’ said Doc, “telling 
him you used to box with Jack Johnson.” 

“But, doctor—I never did ——’” 

“Well, you saw Jack Johnson box once. 
Amounts to the same thing, practically.” 
He took a sip of claret. ‘Find out anything 
more about Dunbar?” 


Enocu reported the latest intelligence on 
the dour young landowner: that he had in- 
herited a food factory and was so rich he 
never went near it; and that he had been de- 
voted to his wife and small son, both of whom 
were drowned several years ago, when a sail- 
boat capsized on Bird Lake. 

“Since then Mr. Dunbar hasn’t never been 
the same,” Enoch finished. ‘Luke claim it’s 
why he acts so grouty. He loved his wife— 
and he was all wrap’ up in the little boy.” 

“M’m.” Doc squinted at the garnet gleam 
in his wineglass. ‘“That explains a good many 
things.’’ Then a sudden thought turned his 
eyes to Tad, who sat munching a duck wing.’ 
“Cousin Tad, what social progress did you 
make when they invited you for lunch yes- 
terday?”’ 

Tad swallowed his food before he replied. 
His manners were improving. “We had fun.”’ 
He smiled. “‘She’s got a pony—but she was 
scared of it an’ I learned her ——” 

“Taught her.” 


yi (Se 7 Pa “Yes, sir—taught her 
_M’m. What’s he treat- how to ride bareback. Her 
n ier for?” Who seeks more than he father saw us an’ I guess 


needs hinders himselffrom _h6 Jiked it— ’cause he told 
enjoying what he has. 


me I could come up there 


—IBN GABIROL. : 3 
every day an’ play.”’ The 


Why—no,” Dunbar Gs = boy’s eyes shone in the 


firelight. ‘‘Tomorrow’s 
June’s birthday an’ she’s goin’ to have a 
birthday party an’ I’m invited!” 

“That calls for a present.” Doc drew a 
silver dollar from his pocket. ‘‘ Here you go!”” 

The coin flashed and Tad caught it 
eagerly. ‘Thank you, doctor. Jingoes! A 
whole dollar?” 

“A gentleman,” said Doc, “always spends 
more’n he can afford on a present for a lady— 
or he’s not a gentleman.”’ Then, leaning back 
and taking out his wallet: “Enoch, I’m 
ready for a gill of Java.” 

While Enoch poured the coffee Doc took 
a newspaper clipping from his wallet and 
read it for the tenth time since it had ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Banner. His friend 
Billy Gray, the editor, had had him “written 
up” and the article was so flattering that his 
ego purred like a kitten each time he reread 
it. Half a column of provincial journalese 
announced Dr. Thomas Jefferson Tilbee’s 
arrival in town, “representing a well-known 
medicine,’ and described his ‘‘colorful”’ 
career as a cowboy, Shakespearean actor, In- 
dian fighter, driver of the famous Deadwood 
stage, gold prospector, Pinkerton detective, 
deputy under Pat Garrett when Billy the Kid 
was killed, trick shot with Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show, and so on. The final paragraph 
eulogized his heroism as one of Teddy Roose- 
velt’s Roughriders at San Juan Hill. 

Doc shifted uneasily. ““They kind of laid 
it on a little foo thick, at the last.” 

Enoch looked at him searchingly. The ar- 
ticle disturbed Enoch, because he had a pas- 
sion for truth and suspected that the doctor 
had been “approximating’’ again. 

“You was there, wasn’t you, doctor?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ With the Roughriders?” 

Doc coughed. ‘‘ What? Oh, yes—certainly. 
But ——”’ He broke off, frowning. 

Enoch watched him fold the clipping and 
return it to his wallet. “I wisht they hadn’t 
never printed it at all,” Enoch said quietly. 

“Why, this is high-class propaganda. You'll 
see it’ll help business.” 

Enoch looked worried. ‘Some folks might 
read it—some folks you druther they didn’t 
know where you are.” : 

Doc eyed him sharply. “For instance?” 
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ES! That’s what everyone is saying 
about the new CherryMODERN bedroom furniture by Kling. It’s so smart 
and so entirely different! And it is genuine solid native cherry. 
For only solid wood lends itself to the graceful shaping 
that distinguishes the drawer fronts and bed ends 
of the Cherry MODERN suite. You'll be happy and 
proud to have CherryMODERN, with its 
polished brass drawer pulls, large bevelled 










mirrors and beautiful craftsmanship, in your 
home. See it at leading furniture and 
department stores. 


Send 25¢ in coin (no stamps, please) for big, 
beautiful, full color booklet, "Your Bedroom 
and You”. Contains a wealth of helpful sug- 
gestions on bedroom decoration and arrange- 
ment and care of furniture. Address Dept. J10, 
Kling Factories, Mayville, N. Y. 
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A small important clock like 
“Baxter” 
or black lacquer; or blond or 
brown mahog: 


frame. 


Electric. 41 


Chime. 14% 


Fashioned from a solid block of satiny wood, - 


the new Seth Thomas! “Belwyn” looks 
beautifully at home on a modern telephone 
table or antique desk. 


Fine hardwood, finished in mahogany, 


maple, or blond. Pleasant alarm. Elccaie! 434” | 


tall, $8.95*. With luminous dial, $9.95*. 


( 


is hard to find. In red 


Brass half- 
Metall. SO roe 


iny. 


Aptly named “Poise,” 
alarm is mellow. Electric, 514” 


tall, $17.50*. 


For free folder illustrating other Seth Thomas 
Clocks, write Dept. L-A, Thomaston, Conn. 
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18th century simplicity of form 
and grace of detail distinguish 
this little mahogany ciecla framed 
and footed in shining brass. 


even its 






SETH THOMAS 


FINE 





aN estminster 
Stall. Sls. 


“Tradition.” Striking 
clock. 20” tall. $95*. 


“Legacy. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CLOCKS & WATCHES 





““Northbury.”’ Westminster 


Chime. 11” tall. $75*, 


*Tax extra; prices subject to change, 
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“Well—Mrs. Wing.” 

“She don’t see the Lost River papers.”’ He 
could not admit hoy often he had thought of 
her during the past week. 

Enoch shook his head. “‘ Things been goin’ 
too good. They’s trouble somewheres 
around—I c’n feel it. Las’ night I hada dream 
about a black cat ——” 

“Man of science like myself can’t be 
bothered by superstition. As old Walt Whit- 
man said: ‘Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, 
I myself am good-fortune!’”” He gazed up at 
the evening sky and stretched exuberantly. 


“Trot out the team, Enoch. We’ll start for — 


town and tangle with the madding crowd.” 


It seemed to Enoch, sweating under his 
Indian blanket and feathers, that the doctor 
must be wound up like a musical top tonight. 
Never had his pitch sounded more eloquent, 
and this crowd, jostling beneath the gasoline 
flares, was buying Wonder Tonic faster than 
Enoch could make change. There appeared 
to be more women than men out front, and 
whenever such a phenomenon occurred Doc 
gave them the “‘magnetism”’ pitch. He was 
giving it to them now, his resonant baritone 
holding them spellbound. 

“What zs that magic power which draws a 
man to a woman?”’ he declaimed. ‘‘ What is 
that cosmic force which hurls a male and a 
female together like two meteors flaming in 
the heavens? I’ll tell you what it is, friends. 
Magnetism! But is this some occult charm 
granted only to the high priests and votaries 
of love? No! You yourself may obtain the 
secret of magnetism! Each and every one of 
you may possess the power to attract the ob- 
ject of your romantic 
choice!”’ 

On the edge of the crowd 
stood a tall, derby-hatted 
young man in a dark suit 
and a pretty girl in brown, 
wearing a smart brown 


how to listen. 


There is only one rule for 
being a good talker: learn 


—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


October 


























“That’s all for tonight,’ he said stiff y 
backed up, signaling Enoch. The red vi 
curtains closed, shutting out the crowe 

“Ain’t you feelin’ well, doctor?” En 
face, beneath streaks of sweat and war p 
was anxious. 

Doc glanced at the canvas hamm 
where Tad lay ‘asleep. ‘Get the team 
hook up,” he ordered, “in a hurry!” | 

“Something wrong, doctor?” 

“Very wrong,’”’ Doc snapped. ‘ She’s 
there!” i 

After Enoch had removed his feather: 
war paint and gone to fetch the team, | 
sat in darkness inside the Contraption, 3 
ing for a knock on the door. But it did 
come. Outside he could hear the crowd d 
persing down McCloud Street, then the ¢ 
clop of the horses approaching. He locke¢ 
rear door on the inside, opened the f 
panel and slid out onto the driver’s 
Enoch was backing the team up, and 

sprang down to help him fasten the tug 

“‘Good evening!” "** 


He turned. She stood there alone, an 
the light of the sputtering arc lamp} 
looked so lovely that he stared, o 
mouthed, without speaking. | 

“Well, we were just as stupid as you 
ured we’d be.” Her voice had the same it 
crispness. ‘‘We lost your track—until, 
luck, the sheriff saw that grotesque artic 
the Banner. So I got here tonight in tim 
your inspiring entertainment. My, I woul 
have missed that for the world!” 

The mockery in her voice stung him 
he could think of no adequate answer. — 

“Tt must be wond 
to radiate such an irre 
ible appeal. The — 
women!” Her eyes” 
bright with derisive lai 
ter. 

Doc straightened 


4 


velvet toque. es = resentment boiling i 
“Watch these women,” him. , 
whispered the young man. “‘You’d think “Really,” she taunted, “‘you should I 


this fellow was a matinee idol!” 

But Zerelda Wing was watching the “‘fel- 
low”’ himself. To her astonishment she saw 
him whip off his coat, displaying muscular 
shoulders and biceps rippling under a skin- 
tight blue silk jersey. 

“Friends,”’ he intoned, “‘the secret of mag- 
netism lies in good health! Physical fitness! 
How can a man contemplate love if his liver 
is out of condition? How can a woman enjoy 
Cupid’s sweet enchantment if she suffers 
from headache, indigestion or spots before 
the eyes?”’ 

He stooped and picked up an iron bar bell 
marked “300 Ibs.” and as he lifted it, appar- 
ently without effort, he reminded the crowd 
how the great lovers of history—Antony and 
Cleopatra, Romeo and Juliet, Tristan and 
Isolde—had scrupulously avoided stomach 
trouble and ailments of the intestinal tract. 

Dropping the bar bell with a resounding 
thump, he strode forward, seized two bottles 
of tonic and enjoined his audience to take 
|advantage of this golden opportunity. Won- 

I der Tonic offered the way to health and mag- 
netism, the lodestar of love—all for the 
special price of one dollar. 

Zerelda Wing was frowning, her full lips 
tightened in a thin line of disapproval. 

The crowd surged forward in a flurry of 
buying, and many of the women ogled Doc 
blatantly. ““You look plenty magnetic your- 
self, doctor!” a feminine voice called shrilly. 
The crowd cackled with laughter. 

““‘T was weaned on Wonder Tonic,’ Doc re- 
plied, flexing his muscles, and the crowd 
laughed again. 


He was bending over, changing a ten-dollar 
bill, when he saw Mrs. Wing—and for an 
instant his legs felt unsteady. A man’s hand 
was still held out, and Doc, not realizing 
what he was doing, gave him back his ten- 
dollar bill with a bottle of tonic. The fact 
that she had located him meant trouble. Im- 
mediate and serious trouble. And through 
this confusion came a hot stab of embarrass- 
ment—at being caught by her while doing 
the magnetism pitch. Slowly he straightened. 
His mouth felt stuffed with cotton. 

























had a good look at yourself tonight—cape Dé 
around like a fiddler crab in the mating) 
son! Mie 

“Only a frustrated female would ge 
riled up over it,’’ Doc retorted. 
Her cheekbones colored. “‘I deserved t 

I suppose.”’ She hesitated. “If you werea 
cent, fair-minded man you’d see how wr 
it is to keep a little boy in this—this sor 
environment.” 

His gray eyes narrowed. ‘‘And what soi 
gilt-edged environment do you offe 
he asked. 

“T’ve told you,” she argued, “he mu: 
back to Springville —— 

“That institution?” 

“T didn’t make the law. But it’s my d | 
to take the boy ——’”’ 7 

He cut her short. “Have you got a ¥ 
rant? ti 

“T wanted to explain about that. I havi 
a warrant because ——”’ 

“Then don’t waste my time!” He tu ; 
his back to her and swung up onto the ; 
er’s seat. Enoch, beside him, handed hi 
reins. “I’m tired of this game of ring-arow 
a-rosy!”. Doc kicked off the brake. “) : 
time you have anything to ‘explain,’ ' 
my congressman!”’ He cracked his whip, D, 
horses started and the Contraption | 
away. 

Zerelda Wing spun on her heel and wal} 
across the street to the tall young man wy 
ing on the curb. “Chilton,” she fumed, ~ 
body could be as odious and unreasonable 
that man!” 

Chilton Corr set his derby squarely or 
well-shaped head. ‘‘I told you you shoul d| 
me handle it, Zee.” i 

““No—I must do it myself.” Her chin 
firm. “‘I’m going to make one more try. #} 
I think I know a way.” a 

“Allright, darling.”” He buttoned his glo 
briskly. ‘‘ But if you fail, /’m going to 
And when I do I’ll put the picturesqu 
tor Tilbee where he won’t bother an 
Possessively he tucked her arm un 
“That’s one advantage of having y 
torney in love with you.” 

(Continued on Page 166) 















ane the furniture that expresses your ae taste... 
does the most for your living room, 
whatever its size or shape! 
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Make your choice from this assortment of very livable 
TiC Mem CUCM Ch em rl 
of fabrics! The Kroehler Personality Group features a 
new style designed for today’s living . . . soft, relaxing 
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“Take Your Home to Your Heart” 


Xa) 
Buy on Easy Budget Terms! 


WORLD'S LARGEST FURNITURE UO ae 


Only i i I q HL E i AUIS RUSTON Cot 


TTA Aa 
Pee UC CR le Stratford, Ontario 
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“Bench” hamper; Duroweve construction, $10.95 





0 ph 
“Hassock” ham- 
per; solid fibre “pee 
construction, $9.95 Pee “a ¥ 
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ae 
Pre 
“Halfmoon” ham- one 
per, Ouroweve f, Tate 
construction, $8.95 va: 


“Upright” hamper; P ; 
Duroweve con- 


. 
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struction ..$11.95 | fe 
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Matching waste- FEL 5 
basket ..... $3.95 Sf? 
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AWARDED 
Academy of 
Designing 
GOLD MEDAL 
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“CUSTOM BUILT” by 


PEARL-WICK’ 


Covered with WASHABLE, QUILTED 





Kroseah 


America’s best known hamper, 
now more beautiful—and more 
practical—than ever! Place 

one in each bedroom, and one 

in the bathroom .. . like fine 
furniture, they’re fashion-right 
everywhere. Made of sturdy, 
long-lasting fibre, covered with 
luxurious, satin-like, quilted 
Koroseal flexible material—stain 
and scuff resistant—easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth. Each has an 
all-clear interior—no bulky 
wooden framework—nothing 

to snag or catch. 

In 9 Decorator Colors: Dubonnet + Fern 
Green + Heavenly Blue + Sunkist Yellow 


Petal Rose + Jet Black + Oyster White 
Pearl Grey + Hunter Green 


Look for the world-famous 
Pearl-Wick label—at your 
favorite store. Other 
Pearl-Wick Duroweve 
hampers, from $4.95 up. 
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Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 
” < 
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(Continued from Page 164) 

Zerelda did not hear him. As they walked 
down the street the insult still buzzed in her 
ears. ‘‘Frustrated female!” The impertinence 
of that man! Frustrated! She was startled to 
find herself recalling how his chest stood out 
like Greek sculpture under his blue silk jer- 
sey. And what fools those women had made 
of themselves! The whole thing irritated her 
beyond words—but she could not put it out 
of her mind. 


Mixing day was always an event. Because 
of Wonder Tonic’s ‘‘secret formula,’ Doc 
locked himself in the back room of Beelom’s 
drugstore while he poured the ingredients 
into a large wooden washtub. The ingredients 
were nothing more than prune juice, alcohol 
and water; however, properly mixed, with a 
dash of bitters added, this concoction became 
surprisingly potable. And since it cost only 
twelve cents a quart to manufacture—and 
sold for a dollar—there was a sound profit 
mn it. 

But today, as Doc stood knee-deep in empty 
bottles, stirring the tub of brown liquid with 
a stick, his mind was not on his work. Zerelda 
Wing’s remarks still rankled; he could not 
scratch them out of his thoughts. It had never 
occurred to him before that there was any- 
thing to be ashamed 
of in this medicine- 
show environment. 
True, at odd times 
during his ‘colorful 
career,’’ as the news- 
paper called it, he 
had engaged in en- 
terprises that might, 
from a strict ethical 
point of view, be 
considered question- 
able. But this setup, 
this Wonder Tonic 
pitch, what was 
wrong with it? A 
fine wagon and 
team, and free to 
travel anywhere he 
liked—who could 
ask for a better life 
thanthat? Hisfrown 
deepened. Why had 
she said what she 
said? Was it true he 
had no right to keep ' 
Tad, living this 
way? Or did she merely reflect narrow, 
provincial prejudice? He could not figure 
her out. At moments he was amazed to 
find himself conjuring her up as a goddess— 
a beautiful and human one—unselfishly ded- 
icated to the cause of neglected children; 
and at other times he railed against her for 
being a smug busybody, broad-minded as an 
angleworm. This morning, thinking of her, 
he was confused and troubled. 

Enoch knocked at the door. ‘‘ You finish 
the tasting yet, doctor?” 

Doc put down his stick and unlocked the 
door. Enoch came in, glancing at him sus- 
piciously. There had been occasions when the 
doctor had found it necessary to taste each 
batch with a thoroughness that transcended 
pure scientific experiment —resulting in inci- 
dents like the one in Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
when he had tossed a temperance lecturer 
through a plate-glass window. But Enoch 
could tell from his thoughtful expression 
that he had indulged in no overt tasting. 
Moreover, when they began funneling the 
stuff into bottles, and Beelom, the druggist, 
appeared with the offer of an “eye opener,” 
Doc refused. 





Bert BeELom hada red nose, which he talked 
through, and a curly mustache which he fin- 
gered incessantly; and the ruffled elastic bands 
holding his shirt sleeves were as fancy as the 
garters of a burlesque queen. 

“You don’t look happy,”’ he accused Doc. 
“Come in and join the boys in a nip of squirrel 
whisky. Two drinks makes you climb a tree!” 

But Doc was in no mood for the convivial 
prescription counter. Telling Enoch to finish 
the bottling and labeling, he put on his coat 
and went out the back door. Enoch peered 
after him, wondering what was wrong. 


NEXT MONTH 


“You can stay here with me, and 
you ll have all the love and devotion I 
can give you. But if you go to that 
church Ill know you don’t care 
whether I live or die. f 


HESE are the words of the 
motherof the bride, words spoken 

to her daughter ten minutes before 
the wedding. What can a girl do 
when her mother, a charming 
woman who has never grown up, 
®will not let her live a life of her own? 


Too Young to Marry | 
; By SHERRILL LEE i 


Novel complete 
in the November JOURNAL 
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His horses, picketed under the trees, stor 
watching something intently, their ears y_ 
and Doc knew that an intruder must be _ 
the camp. He walked lightly, making 1 
sound—then he stopped short. Zerelda Wiy 
was sitting in his canvas chair. When she sa 
him she rose with a start and came towai 
him; and Doc, for all the hostile things } 
had been thinking, felt a quickening of 
heart. ’ 

“T’m sure you never wanted to see 


paused to find the right word—‘‘our dipl 
matic entanglements have been so undipli 
matic, from the start.” 


Doc took off his hat and tossed it on th 


but he was thinking that a woman must ha 
some good points if she could laugh at herse 
this way. 

“Last night,’’ she continued, ‘‘I’m afra 
I was rude to you.” 

“We evened it up.” 

“Yes—I must say you haven’t behav 
like an archangel, yourself.’’ Zerelda’s blu 
eyes became suddenly grave. “‘I came het 
to appeal to you,” she told him, ‘‘becaus 
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she shook her heal 
and went on: 


because our towr 
ship poor board is i’ 
trouble. We haven’ 


” 


slackly—and there’ 
going to be a stat: 
investigation whic) 
will get everyone it 
a dreadful mess. 
Now’’—her voici 
tightened—“‘I com 
to the point. Thi 
little boy, Tad Bay 
_ liss, was put in the 
: detention home the 
y 


i 





he ran away. Mr 
Swaile, the superin: 
tendent, who’s a good man but incompetent. 
neglected to fill out the records. Which means: 


of the township—missing and unaccounted 
for. The legal complications can get us all in 
very serious trouble the minute the state in- 
vestigation begins.” 

He rubbed his chin. ‘‘So that’s why you: 
didn’t tap me with a warrant. You couldn’t 
bring it out in the open.” 

“‘T’m being completely honest with you.” 
She came a step closer. ‘I’m telling you this 
in confidence—because you’ve got to realize 
the consequences. If Theodore—Tad—isn’t 
returned, the state will bring charges of neg- 
ligence against us. Do you know what a dis- 
grace that would be—in a little community 
like Springville? Oh, I’m not just thinking of 
myself—but Mr. Swaile has a family. And it 
will ruin poor Mr. Elkland!”’ 

Doc leaned against the wagon wheel. 
“Who's Mr. Elkland?”’ ‘ 

‘‘He’s president of the township board—a 
dear old man. He was my father’s best friend.” 

“Why isn’t he running the show?” ; 

“He doesn’t even know this has happened. 
And we can’t get in touch with him—we- 
don’t know where he is. He went to Illinois 
two weeks ago—to buy cattle—and left no- 
address.” . 

“Cattle fancier, eh? What strain does het 
breed?” 

“Herefords. But the ——’”’ j 

Doc was gazing at her with such intent- 
ness that for an instant she forgot the trend 
of the talk. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” she asked uneasily. _ 

“Just occurred to me,” he said, ‘that. 
you’re the most exciting-looking woman I’ve — 
ever seen.” 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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: th the Super-Spongy Texture 
id Bath-Beauty Colors 


| The Superiority is Basie: CONE TOWELS 
soak up moisture just like a sponge .. . then dry 


right back to their original springy softness. 


The Reason: new improved balanced construction 


with lofty loops produces sponge action . . . gives ss 
you Super-Spongy texture. . . quick, luxury drying. f 
E ‘ 
Ask: Your Faworite Store for CONE TOWELS & x 
in fashion-fresh Bath-Beauty colors that will bring out the z 
decorator in you. ..at prices you'll emphatically approve. is 
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GOOD FRIENDS MEAN WELL... but when 
my baby was ready for cereal feeding, I 
consulted my pediatrician. And, like many 
child specialists I know, he recommended 
CREAM OF RICE... for this creamy- 
smooth rice cereal has 3 distinct advan- 
tages over any other kind of cereal. What 
are they? 

1. CREAM OF RICE gives more energy. . . 
““boasting”’ a higher digestible carbohydrate 
content with Vitamins B,, B, and Niacin 
added, plus Iron for rich, red blood and bet- 
ter growth. 2. Gives quicker nutrition . . . new 
life begins to pour into the system in a few 
minutes. 3. And CREAM OF RICE is 
easier to digest . . . and is least likely of all 
kinds of cereals to cause allergic reactions. 
And how my young member of the “bib 
and crib set” loves CREAM OF RICE... 
eats every luscious spoonful every morn- 
ing. So, when your baby is ready for a 
cereal, consult your doctor . . . I’m sure 


he’ll recommend CREAM OF RICE, too. 


BREAKFASTS BLOOM with sunny goodness 
when you serve tall, 
sparkling glasses of \ 
DEL MONTE Un-— 
sweetened Pineapple 
Juice .. . for it’s truly “7/| 
a drink of tropic magic. 
And know why? Be- 
cause DEL MONTE’S 
exclusive strains of 
pineapple have true tropic flavor. . . 
then are picked only when natural tart- 
ness and sweetness are in perfect balance. 
This makes the juice not too tart and not 
too sweet . . . but the most delicious and 
refreshing pineapple juice ever packed into 
a can. Let your own taste prove it . . . just 
compare DEL MONTE Pineapple Juice 
with any other brand and see for yourself 
what a treat it is. It’s good for you, too... 
abounds in natural fruit sugars and also 
contains Vitamin C. Still, it’s very eco- 
. and I think the perfect juice 
for all round use. So don’t serve it only at 
breakfast . . . enjoy its bright, sunny good- 
ness and sparkling flavor with meals and 
snacks from morn to night. 
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I'VE MADE UP MY MIND at last . .. the best pressure cooker 


you can buy is 
vinced me? 


Indicator Weight . . 





It shows exactly how much pressure 


there is in the cooker from start to finish... 


start timing . . . indicating exactly when pressure has reached 
5, 10 or 15 lbs. and when there’s no pressure in the cooker so 
that the indicator weight may be removed. It saves health- 
giving natural vitamins, minerals, precious nutrients and 


food flavors . . 


So remember all this when you shop . . 


sive Pressure-Tru Indicator Weight. 
But do hurry... 


COOKER. And know what con- 
Only 
COOKERS have the Pressure-Tru 
. which fells all, 
shows all, saves all. Let me explain: 


no guessing, no 
tedious watching and no listening. It ‘fells exactly when to 


. as well as saves food by reducing evaporation 
and shrinking. No annoying whistles, either. 
. don’t accept 


anything less than a PRESTO COOKER with its exclu- 


for, once you try Presto Cooking, 
you'll never be satisfied with any other kind. 
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Slavs you ever wondered how, and when, Halloween 
began? I have .. . and just the other day I learned that “‘trick or 
treat”’ comes from the harvest festivities of ancient Rome, while 
the ghosts ’n’ goblins entered the picture with the Druids of 
Briton. They believed that the souls of the wicked were punished 
by being confined in the bodies of animals for one year . . . then, 
on October 31st, these sinful spirits were “released”? and the 
Lord of Death wandered over the earth collecting them. So, 
today, the customs of sharing the harvest have been combined 
with symbols of the supernatural . . . resulting in our wonderfully 
eerie frolic known as Halloween. 





JUST IMAGINE... now you can make smooth, s-m-o-o-t-h candies in only 72 minutes. . . 
without beating! How? With BORDEN’S Eagle Brand Sweetened Con- — 
densed Milk .. . for smooth is the word for anything made with Eagle Ae Sy} 
Brand . . . and magic-quick, too. These Magic Truffles prove ane 
it... why not try them today: 











Melt 1 6-0z. pkg. semi-sweet chocolate pieces, stirring a few times, in top of 
double boiler. Remove from heat. Add % cup plus 1 tbsp. BORDEN’S 
Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk, pinch of salt, 14 tsp. vanilla or 
imitation rum extract, 3 tbsp. ground nut meats; stir only until blended. 
‘Turn into container lined with waxed paper and press into block about 1” 
high. Chill in refrigerator until firm (about 2 hrs.). Turn out of container, remove waxed 
paper and cut into serving pieces. Makes more than 14 lb. of delicious candy. 

FREE RECIPE BOOK with 70 thrilling, speed-easy magic recipes... peak treats you’ll 


want to repeat often. For your GIFT copy, write Nancy Sasser, Dept. J1, 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


EAGLE BRAND 


SWEETENED 


KNOW MY NOMINATION for delicious, nutritious protein main dishes . . . at a budget- 
pleasing price? DEMING’S Recipe Pink Salmon with its delightful, 
taste-enticing flavor . . . so versatile and satisfying . . . yet so inex- 
pensive to serve. And, while DEMING’S Recipe Pink has many 
“talents,” I think this Hot Salmon-Celery Roll is one of the 
best. . . see what you think! 


Drain and flake 1 1-lb. can DEMING’S Recipe Pink Salmon. Add 14 
cup diced celery, 4% cup mayonnaise, 1 tbsp. lemon juice. Prepare 214 
cups biscuit mix according to directions on package. Roll out thin 
(14-inch), spread with salmon mixture and roll up like jelly roll. Cut off 
1-inch slices and place on greased baking sheet. Bake 20 minutes in hot 
(400° F.) oven. Serves 5-6. For special occasions, top with hot mushroom sauce (milk-thinned 
canned mushroom soup). . 





And remember DEMING’S Sam-o-lets, that delicious light-meat salmon with exclusive 
skin-removed feature. I nominate it for the world’s best croquettes, salads and sand- 
wiches . . . see for yourself! 


IT’S NO TRICK . . . this new, inspired recipe—Chocolate Coconut Chiffon Ring — 
proves once and for all that home-made 1s always best! Richand fluffy 
and refreshingly delicious. Do get KNOX Unflavored Gelatine to- 
day and delight your family with this out-of-this-world dessert: 


Soften 1 envelope KNOX in 11% cups cold milk. Add % cup sugar, 
14 tsp. salt, 2 squares Walter Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate. Cook 
over hot water until chocolate melts and gelatine is thoroughly 
dissolved Beat with rotary beater until blended. Cook and stir 3 
mins. longer. Cool 10 mins. Add % cup sugar to 3 beaten egg whites; beat to stiff peaks. 
Blend in chocolate mixture; add 1 tsp. vanilla and 1% pkg. Baker’s Coconut, cut. ‘Turn into 
1-qt. ring mold. Chill until firm. Unmold. Spread with 14 cup chilled heavy cream and 3 
tbsp. Walter Baker’s 4 in 1 Cocoa Mix beaten together until fluffy and thick. Top with 14 
pkg. coconut. Makes 8 servings. 





And try the other wonderful recipes you’ll find in the KNOX package. 


THE BEST INSPIRATION you could have for breakfast is a 
new GENERAL ELECTRIC Automatic Toaster . . . for 
it takes care of the toast for you while you concentrate on i 
the rest of your menu. You don’t have to give it a FAL 
thought . . . just put the bread in, set the control to dark, 
medium or light and forget it. Your G-E Automatic 
Toaster will serve the toast exactly the way you ‘‘ordered”’ 
it... pop it up or keep it down until 
you and the breakfast are ready. An- 
other thing I like about this sleek, 
shining G-E beauty is that it’s ABC- 
easy to clean . . . with its exclusive 
Snap-in Tray taking the “bows.” 
You just snap out the tray, brush the 
crumbs off and snap back in again... 
it’s as simple as that! 
Truly, a GENERAL ELECTRIC Automatic Toaster 
is a luxury beyond compare .. . in everything but 
price. Drop .in at your G-E Appliance Dealer’s 
. and get\ him to show you this modern marvel 
soon. 


PRESTO 


or 


ha 


PRESTO 





YOUR SEASON IN THE SUN is over now . 





lovely skin, let’s concentrate on replenishing the na 
oils you lost this summer: 
Apply cleansing cream to face and rub in thoroughly. 
gently .. . paying particular attention to the areas ar 
nose, eyes and mouth. Remove cream with a CO-E 
then saturate a clean CO-ET with skin freshener and si” 
on briskly. Choose a foundation rich in oils . . . and @ 
with a CO-ET. | 
A CO-ET is your best bet wherever beauty is served 
use them for applying rouge and powder, removing 
polish and so on. Cost only 35¢ for the large ecor 
package with 80 quilted squares . . . 19¢ for 40. All] 
and Cosmetic Counters. 
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A BORN COOK is an outmoded phras. 
for, with today’s 1) 
wondrous _ kit), 
helps, even a begy 
can be Queen of 
# sine. Like me 
4 gravy, for examp), 
“—~ thanks to KITC} 
BOUQUET, 
don’t have to rely on risky pan brow 
alone or trust to ordinary gravy aid 
gives you perfect gravy the first time, ( 
time . . . always extra-rich, extra-browh 
extra-delicious. But that’s not the only, 
son good cooks give thanks for KITC 
BOUQUET . .. it’s a delicate blend 
choice vegetables, herbs and spices 
unlike many gravy “assistants” I’ve 
it never adds any artificial flavor 
simply brings out the true natural ¢ 
ness of any meat or fowl. Easy to see 
KITCHEN BOUQUET has been tt 
vorite of “born” cooks for over 75 yea 
and why I urge you to make all 
gravies the KITCHEN BOUQUET 
Costs amazingly little, too . . . but its Bhp’ 
luscious gravies are priceless. ht 


OF COURSE, YOU'RE A WONDERFUL HOSTE 
but mind if I tell you how you can 
even your nicest parties a little nicer? 
serve TRISCUIT Shredded Whole W 
Wafers . . . for nothing I’ve ever tast 
so crisp and crunchy, so a-tang | 
hearty whole-wheat goodness! Th’ 
salted toa“*T,” too... 
then toasted to a golden 
fare-thee-well. And, of 
course, TRISCUIT 
Wafers are made purely 
for your pleasure . . . 
by National Biscuit 
Company! Howshould 
you serve them? I can’t 
begin to count the 
ways . . . they keep 
perfect “company” with soups, sé 
meats, drinks, appetizers . . . practi 
everything. However, for an extra-sp 
treat, I often do this: 

Blend one 3-oz. pkg. cream cheese, 1 
anchovy paste, 1 tsp. minced onion and 
tle cream. Spread lavishly on 12 TRISC 
Wafers. 
Your family will love them. . . so. 
were you, I’d get several packages | 
time. Just be sure you get TRISC’ 
Wafers, though . . . the distinctive bi 
made only by NABISCO. 
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. . time tom@ 
your natural loveliness for the glamc 
days and nights ahead. And to r 
your beauty “treatments” easier 
better, I recommend CO-ETS... hé 
quilted cotton squares that are 

derfully soft, smooth and absorl 
They answer your every need to pe 
tion. . . but, since beauty begins w 

























RING A SECRET IS FUN. 


Shampoo yourself. . 


Es cisiianinasaia iti ee 


DaSSEr 


Penge ita pain tat reece 
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Fou You andl Nin! ~~ 


. so let me tell you my favorite beauty secret for beautiful 
looking fae It's KREML Shampoo . . 
Powers, famous beauty authority, recommends to all his models. The 
reason? Because, unlike drying shampoos that leave hair dry, brittle 
- and unruly, KREML Shampoo has a natural oil base . . 
silky soft, an angel to manage and even encourages any natural curl. 
But that’s not all I like about KREML Shampoo . . 
cleansing qualities bring out all your hair’s natural highlights and 
make it sparkle with natural radiance and glossy sheen. Try KREML 
. your mirror will prove that it does bring out the 
beauty of your hair. And don’t neglect Friend Husband . . 
KREML Hair Tonic to keep his hair neatly groomed and handsomely 


. the shampoo John Robert 


. leaves hair 


. its special 


= et 


in place. Comes in a new pases now at the lowest price in KREML 












ni 

i tory ° 
instance . . 
DEON TIPS... 


ny peace-of-mind advantages . . . 
sey're baby-soft . 
wy-safe... 


baby’s special needs require very special care. Take cotton tips, 
. since they’re put to such delicate, exacting use, you 
mt the very finest. That’s why I always get JOHNSON’S 
. . . because no one else in the world has such 
J) perience and skill in making baby products. And they give you so 


. made of the world’s finest cotton. And they’re 
sterilized right in the box and guaranteed by the famous 


. the 16-0z. size saves you up to 40%. 


INGING UP A BABY? I am, too, and there’s one thing I learned early in my “career” 





gnson & Johnson quality-control method, The cotton is spun directly 




























e sticks, too. . 
ice and economy. 

handle your baby with care . . 
me in 29¢ and 49¢ sizes. 


AT DO YOU THINK ... that all home 
permanents are 
pretty much alike? 
Well, I’ve got news 
for you . . . for I’ve 
been ‘“‘sleuthing”’ 
and find that only 
a TONI HOME 
PERMANENT 
guarantees you a 
wave that’s so won- 
derfully soft and silky 
can’t tell it from naturally curly hair. 
nat’s because the TONI Creme Waving 
ytion waves your hair ever so gently. . . 
fact, it’s gentler than any other perma- 
mt you can buy. And only TONI has the 
w and more thorough neutralizer that 
nditions your wave to silky softness and 
akes it last much longer. 

TONI requires no more care than 
turally curly hair, too .. . so give your- 
a TONI HOME PERMANENT. 
cost? Only $1 for the Refill Kit with 
ntle TONI Creme Waving Lotion and 
mafix neutralizer. Get one today. . . 
the softest, loveliest, most natural 
oking wave you ever had. 


GH ON MY LIST of things 

couldn’t do without is a 

eVILBISS Atomizer... 

|S my first thought for first 

jd when anybody in my 

jm y suffers from colds, 

py-fever and similar com- 

+ faints. Why a DeVILBISS 

» tomizer? Because it’s especially engi- 
ered to apply any nasal or throat solution 
bur doctor may prescribe . . . even peni- 
in and other new antibiotics which re- 
ire a super-fine mist. Furthermore, it 
" fovides:the easiest and best method of cov- 
fing all the infected area of nose and 


; 
Th 
/ 





. Stays firm and doesn’t twist in use... 


{ 


with double tips for extra conven- 


. by insisting on JOHNSON’S COTTON TIPS. 


LET’S FACE FACTS ... when you're suffer- 
ing from a painful, burning corn, you 
want fast, effective relief. And that’s ex- 
actly what you get with new BLUE-JAY 
Corn Plasters . . . thanks to their new 
Wonder Drug, PHENYLIUM (pro- 
nounced ‘‘Fen-ill-ee-um”’). It’s the first 
really new medication for corns and cal- 
luses in over 70 years... 
and in actual tests went 
to work 33% faster than 
other jeadie remedies. 
Here’s how it works. . . 
PHENYLIUM gets 
down under the corn and 
helps push it out .. . 
from underneath. That’s 
why New-Formula \f/* 
BLUE-JAY Corn ——— 
ters with PHENYLIUM bring quicker, 
surer removal of corns than any other 
treatment known...and why 3 out of every 
4 corn sufferers who tested it say: “It’s 
better than any corn treatment I ever used 
before !”? So why use old-style corn remedies 
... depend on the amazing new Wonder 
Drug, PHENYLIUM, to bring you the 
quickest, surest corn removal you’ve ever 
known. Available only in BLUE-JAY 
Corn Plasters and Callus Plasters. 





throat, which is important 

. for, naturally, relief is 
more prolonged when treat- 
ment is thorough. I could 
go on and on telling you 


about the De VILBISS 
Atomizer . . . how it’s non- 
corrosive, so compact it 


fits into any medicine chest and designed 
to last a lifetime. But ’m sure you al- 
ready agree with me that you owe it to 
yourself and your family to have one . . . so 
stop by your Drug Counter today. Comes 
in two styles and sizes... only $1.25 
and $1.75. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 

“Please!”’ Her eyes darkened with annoy- 
ance. 

“Well, I lay my cards on the table.” 

“T hoped you wouldn’t be like this.”’ 

He smiled. ‘“‘ You knew what I’d be like.”’ 

She raised her head angrily. ‘If you think 
I came out here like one of those cheap o 

“Let’s not get back to feuding.” 

“JT don’t want to quarrel. I’m only trying 
to make you understand.” Her eyes were 
pleading now. ‘““You must see what this 
means!”’ 

Doc straightened up. “‘I see what it means 
to you people.” He hooked his thumbs in his 
braided Navaho belt. “‘But what about the 
boy? Where does he come off?” 

“We've already begun improvements at 
the home. Conditions will be much better, 
believe me. He’ll be well looked after.”’ 

“How well looked after can he be—in an 
orphan asylum?” 

“Don’t call it that.” 

“But that’s what it is. It’s a public institu- 
tion—and they’re all the same. You may im- 
prove this one—I hope you do—still, it won’t 
offer any kind of life to a kid.”’ 

“But,” she argued, “‘it’s a question of 
law!” 

“The way I see it, it’s a question of heart.” 

“And do you think,”’ she demanded, “‘that 
I have no heart?” 

“Tf you haven’t,” he said, “‘I’ll be the most 
disappointed man in forty-five states and four 
territories.” 

She glanced away, flustered. ‘“I—I’ve told 
you why Tad must go back.” 

“Can't let you have him,” Doc said quietly. 

Foraninstanthethought 
she was going to cry, and 
he felt a strong impulse to 
take her in his arms; then 
abruptly she turned, her 
manner so brisk that it 
stopped him in his tracks. 

“Will you let me see 
him?” 

“‘He’s not here.’’ Doc pointed toward the 
Contraption, * “You’re welcome to search. eH 

“Where is he?’’ 

Tad had gone up to the big house for June’s 
birthday party, but they might be vee 
anywhere on the Dunbar acres. 

“T don’t know where he is.’ 

Zerelda’s glance was skeptical. “I prefer to 
assume you're telling the truth.” 

“That’s white of you.” 

“Don’t you see’”’—her voice was brittle— 
“you can’t just walk off with this child.” 

“Poor little devil’s entitled to a home.” 

“But can you provide that? Are you in 
position to give him a proper upbringing? 
How can a man like you ——” 

“Easy with the whip. You don’t know 
anything about me.” 

“T know more about you than you think. 
I’m a pretty good judge of character.”” She 
looked at him with shrewd appraisal. ‘For 
one thing, you’re the sort of man who has 
dodged responsibility all your life.’’ 

“What you need,” Doc retorted, “is a 
crystal ball and a tent.” 





the world. 


Sue shrugged. “I’m trying to be logical,” 
she told him. 

“Old Brigham Young used to say, ‘Watch 
out for a logical woman!’’’ 

“I’m sure Brigham Young’’—her nose 
wrinkled distastefully—‘“‘knew very little 
about women.” 

“That’s possible,”’” Doc acknowledged. 
“Maybe he couldn’t see the trees for the for- 
est. But he was a mighty handy wood- 
chopper.” 

Zerelda seemed determined not to be 
amused. “‘I’m afraid you don’t realize what 
you’ve blundered into.” 

“T blundered into it, all right.’’ He smiled 
ruefully. “‘ No doubt about that. On the road, 
this way, I need a family about like I need a 
toothache.”’ The smile faded and his expres- 
sion was somber. “But these things aren’t 
always in our control. What happened was 
natural, I suppose. The kid’s come to mean a 
good deal to us. A good deal,’’ he repeated. 
“Don’t know how we’d get along without 
him, now.” 

“But he’s a legal ward of the township.” 


Make yourself an honest 
man, and then you may be 
sure there is one rascal less in 
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““Legal ward’—‘township’; those words 
sound like they came out of a dusty desk! 
We’re not talking about a deed‘to an alfalfa 
field—we’re talking about a human life!’’ He 
pointed a long bony finger at her. “If you 
knew this kid—as I know him—you’d under- 
stand. He’s got intelligence. He’s something 
special, as kids go. You can’t commit him to 
one of those institutions! It’d kill his spirit! 
It’d kill him!” 


His fire and sincerity had affected her. She 
hesitated—then stiffened. ‘‘That’s—that’s 
all very fine. But you don’t think for a min- 
ute they’d let you adopt Tad?” One small 
hand fluttered toward the Contraption. 
“This nomad carnival existence ——’’ 

“T’m no carnival wallah.’”’ He lifted his 
head. “‘But if I was, I’d be proud of it. Peo- 
ple that follow the poorest little carnivals are 
free. 1 don’t think you know what that means. 
One time you called me an impertinent 
tramp. I apologize for the impertinence—but 
if I’d been a tramp, I’d never apologize. Be- 
cause even a bum, riding the rails, has a soul 
he can call his own. He’s better off than many 
a respectable citizen that settles down and 
rots like a turnip in some jayhawk town!” 
His eyes were scornful. ““Old Walt Whitman 
knew what it was all about. Remember —— 


“From this hour, freedom! ... 
Going where I list, my own master, 
total and absolute.” 


“Why do you try to impress me by quoting 
other people’s thoughts?” 

“T’m particular whose stuff I quote!”’ he 
retorted. “‘Every time those wise men state a 
truth it makes a little more 
light in the darkness. 
Even for the blind.” 

She stared at him, con- 
fused. Then she looked 
down at the toes of her 
trim shoes. ‘“So—you in- 
sist on fighting us.’ 

“Call it what you like.” 

“Well, there’s nothing more to say.’”’ When 
she looked up her eyes were bright and cold as 
sapphires. “‘I’ll have to take it to law. I’m 
sorry.” 

“At least I’ll be seeing you again,” he said. 
“Good-by, ma’am.” 

“Good-by.” She turned and walked rapidly 
toward the road, and Doc noticed a hired 
surrey, with a driver and a fly-netted sorrel 
horse, that had apparently come back for her. . 
He stood watching her climb into the surrey; 
then they drove off toward town. 

“So she’ll take it to law.’’ Doc swung 
round. Edan Dunbar was leaning against a 
tree, smoking a pipe. “I didn’t mean to 
eavesdrop—but perhaps it’s a good thing I 
did.” He came forward, hands in the pockets 
of his Norfolk jacket, and Doc saw that his 
lean, dark face was tense. 

“Draw up a chair.” 

“Thanks,” said Dunbar. “I want to talk to 
you about Tad.” 


—CARLYLE. 


The crowd under the gasoline torches had 
just begun to warm up, and Enoch, in 
blanket and feathers, was placing the bottles 
of Wonder Tonic on the platform. 

“Friends,”’ Doc orated, ‘“‘research on the 
digestive habits of the savage pygmy tribes in 
darkest Africa have proved ——” 

He never finished the sentence. A tall figure 
in a slouch hat was coming through the 
crowd, followed by two policemen in buff- 
colored helmets. Chief of Police Faring, a sad- 
faced man with turkey-wing mustaches and 
a bobbing Adam’s apple, halted. 

“Sorry, Doc,” he apologized, 
pinch.” 

Without a word Doc signaled to ‘Enoch, 
then stepped back—and the red velvet cur- 
tains closed. 


“this is a 


The lights were on in the city attorney’s of- 
fice, and Chief Faring opened the door and 
moved aside to let his prisoner precede him. 
“Sorry as heck about this,’ he muttered. 
“But I got my orders.” 

“Sure.”’ Doc’s eyes were on the handsome 
young man seated at the desk, under a green- 
shaded lamp, writing. Doc walked toward 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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When you need rest most...you need Beautyres 





... yours for only 2¢ a night! 





Wis A JOY... when you're teri 
and tired . . . to be able to lof 
forward to nights of deep, satisfyi/)” 
rest on a Beautyrest mattress. im 





And what a double joy to know th 
you can own a Beautyrest* for only 


rr 


few pennies a night. Yes, the world - 


he 





most comfortable mattress—prize 
kings and presidents—is yours f/) 





only 2¢ a night! 
Own one tonight! Stop in at yo 
dealer’s. Let him show you he 





Beautyrest is made differently 7 


all other mattresses. Why it gives yas 





an entirely different conception | 







sleeping comfort. Stop in today! | 
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Proof...No Sags! Glass of wate 
placed on any one of 837 Beautyres 


springs won’t tip when nearby spring i 
depressed, For springs are NOT wirel 
together, Can’t pull each other dowr 
Can’t sag! i 


“ORDINARY” INNERSPRING CONSTRU: ON 
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BEAUTYREST MATTRESS CONSTRUCTION 


You Get Perfect Support. Top char 
shows how ordinary mattress lets body 
slope—hammock-like. Beautyrest (botton! 
chart) gives perfect “Levelized Support” 
to your body. No hollows. 







Proof: Lasts Longer! Beautyrest took 
740.744 more poundings from special! 
“Torture-Tester” machine at United States 
Testing Co. Lasted twice as long as any 
mattress tested. A real SIMMONS value! ) 


\ 


Only Simmons Makes q 


Beautyrest| 


ALSO FROM THE HOUSE OF SIMMONS: Matching 
Beautyrest Box Spring, Deepsleep* Mattress, 
Hide-A-Bed* Sofa, Ace* Spring. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office. 
Copr. 1951 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
























































(Continued from Page 169) 

in |*aring at his elbow, and the two police- 

a‘ wringing up the rear. In front of the desk 

} paused, but the young man went on 

\ rig and did not look up. A slow minute 
ls. disturbed only by the scratching of 

.-2n; then Chief Faring coughed respect- 


\ 
iwh-—Mr. Corr ——” 

jast a moment!”’ There was a rebuke in 
{ Sorr’s voice. But more than that, the 
9 suggested a studied oratorical effect, as 
(}. Corr enjoyed listening to it himself. 
-cfelt his temperature rising. He resented 
hqan, with his neatly brushed blond hair, 
_ ain st as much as he resented Zerelda Wing, 

wh vas responsible for the arrest. 

\ \thirritatingly deliberate movements the 
“fit ittorney laid aside the paper, racked his 
2 na fancy brass inkwell, then glanced up, 
ciing. ‘Well, chief?’’ 

| brought Doc Tilbee,” said the chief, 
“#] you ordered.” 

‘h.” Corr focused his alert brown eyes on 
In prosecuting criminals he always used 
Jaccusing stare, as he said, ‘‘to put the 
‘ 4 of the Lord in em”; but Doc stared back 
t n coldly. This appeared to annoy Corr, 
ne got up from the desk. Being a tall man 
Ba him an advantage; but Doc was an inch 
fa’. “Tilbee, you know about this.” 

. Yo, I don’t,” said Doc, ‘and I stand on 
“nights as a citizen. My business has been 
yfered with ——” 
rr cut him off harshly: “‘ You're a pitch- 
y) operating on a license that can be re- 
¢ dat any time. So consider it revoked, as 
c w.’’ 
3y what right ——”’ 
yrr picked up a filing card. “I don’t think 
dremind you that you 
siving aid and shelter 
escaped inmate of a 
ic institution.” 
Zscaped inmate,” Doc 
ted. ‘“Sounds like a 
ty desperate charac- 
: for an eight year-old 
| ’ 

) (m not interested in your comments. 
/ are to hand over that boy to the proper 
Liorities at once.” 

‘| Where is he?” Doc asked blandly. 
‘Don’t try to be funny with me,” Corr 
atened. “If you have him hidden, I'll 
you exactly one hour!” 

oc looked at him. “The kid is not with 


it. 


You refuse to produce him?” 

How can I produce him if I haven’t got 
o” 

. \Look here,” Corr snapped, “I don’t like 
c attitude.” 

) While we’re on the subject,’’ said Doc, “J 

‘det like yours.” 

ngrily Corr struck the desk top with his 
jn hand. ‘I order you to get that boy and 

yg him here.” 

Can’t be done.” 

(Why not?” 


W)C looked at him calmly. “Can’t be done, 
‘Wt’s all.” 
Then you leave me no alternative.” Corr 
/Sing round to Chief Faring. “Lock this 


Dp.” 

The chief's Adam’s apple bobbed twice. 
Lock him up.” Corr sat down at his desk. 
On what charge?” Doc asked. 

The charge” —there was no emotion in 
(rr’s voice, merely an ominous legal chill— 
i oc and the police chief stared at him. Doc 
vt his lips. “Abduction?” 
_) Kidnaping—if that makes it plainer.” 
(rr turned and picked up some papers on 


er r? ” 
e charge is abduction.” 
1) desk. “Take him away, chief.’”’ 






In the thriving town of Lost River two 
fsons spent a restless night. Hour after 

rT, as Doc Tilbee tossed on the hard cot in 
} cell, he cursed the avenging goddess, the 
me-eyed nemesis whose complaint had 
ided him here. 

And through these same hours Zerelda 
ing, in her comfortable brass bed at The 
vern, lay wakeful and worried. It was not 


: 


he 


SEA 
& Train up a child in the way 


he should go: and when he 
is old, he will not depart from 


the strangeness of the hotel room, as she had 
tried to convince herself, nor the pattern of 
light on the ceiling, cast by a street lamp be- 
low, which kept her awake. It was Chilton 
Corr’s late telephone call, telling her of Doc- 
tor Tilbee’s arrest. That had shocked her. 
Turning it over and over in her mind, she 
could not sleep because she knew that Doc- 
tor Tilbee would think she had done it. 

At seven-thirty she was dressed and wait- 
ing for the dining room to open, standing at 
the door beside an immense bear, carved from 
some black foreign wood and holding in one 
paw a glass of toothpicks. Over her third cup 
of breakfast coffee Zerelda made the de- 
cision. She would go to the jail and tell Doc- 
tor Tilbee the truth: that she had had noth- 
ing to do with his arrest. In a befuddled way 
she resented the man, but it disturbed her to 
think of him in that cell, hating her for put- 
ting him there. 


‘Twenty minutes later, when she walked, 
embarrassed, into the station house and 
asked to see Doctor Tilbee, the policeman be- 
hind the desk refused. 

“Doc’s bein’ held’”’—the policeman con- 
sulted an open ledger—‘‘he’s bein’ held in- 
commun-i-something. Anyways, it means no- 
body can see him. City attorney’s orders.” 

As she went out she passed a large Negro 
slumped disconsolately on a bench, and rec- 
ognized him as the doctor’s assistant. He rose 
and tipped his hat politely—and for an in- 
stant Zerelda hesitated, feeling that she 
should say something to him. But there 
seemed nothing to say, and, with a confused 
little frown, she hurried on. It was a relief to 
get out of the building, which reeked of five- 
cent-cigar smoke; but, once in the street, she 
found herself at a loss 
to know what to do next. 


On the morning of the 
second day Doc awoke to 
find himself the central 
figure in a cause célébre. On 
the front page of the Ban- 
ner, smuggled in by Chief 
Faring, stood two headlines: one stating that 
President Theodore Roosevelt might nego- 
tiate peace terms to end the Russo-Japanese 
War; the other announcing the arrest of 
Doctor Tilbee. A half-column news story re- 
ported this incident with tongue-in-cheek 
gravity, followed by a later bulletin: 


— PROVERBS 22:6. 


Doctor Tilbee, formerly one of Teddy Roose- 
velt’s Roughriders, and known to a host of 
friends in our city, is being held incommunicado. 
Several witnesses are alleged to have stated that 
Tilbee merely befriended a homeless orphan. 


“That'll blow it higher’n a kite!” Chief 
Faring’s Adam’s apple bobbed excitedly. 
“But take a look at the editorial.” 

Doc’s unsteady hand turned the page. Un- 
der a heading, ARE WE LIVING IN TERRORIST 
RussiA? his friend Billy Gray had written a 
scathing editorial that named no names but 
pointed the finger of scorn at highhanded tac- 
tics employed by a “certain city official” who 
would be up for re-election next spring. With 
all the fire of a Horace Greeley diatribe 
against slavery it likened the city official to a 
modern Fouché, condemned his legal prac- 
tices as smacking of the Spanish Inquisition— 
and concluded on a warning note: “If this 
carpetbagger thinks the voters of our city 
will stand for such arrogant highbinding, he’s 
got another think coming!” 

Doc whistled. “This is hot.” 

““Carpetbagger—get that?” Gleefully the 
chief pointed to the editorial. “Corr wasn’t a 
local boy—he moved here from Paw Paw 
Lake. Knows how to get the votes, though. 
He’s a silver-throated gink.”” 

“We may have to operate on his throat,” 
said Doc. 

Chief Faring chuckled. ‘‘ You'll get action 
on this—in a hurry.” 

The chief was right. Action followed in less 
than twenty minutes. Doc first learned that 
the “‘incommunicado”’ ban had been lifted 
when Enoch appeared bearing an elaborate 
breakfast tray from the Green Moon. 

“The forces of evil will not prevail,’’ Enoch 
quoted piously. 
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“Right now,” said Doc, ‘‘I’m not so much 
interested in the forces of evil as I am in those 
ham and eggs.” a 

While he ate, Billy Gray was admitted and 
they shook hands warmly through the bars of 
the cell. Gray was a tall, spare young New 
Englander who had migrated West after 
graduating from Columbia University a dec- 
ade ago; and under his editorship the Banner 
had flourished. Their friendship, though cas- 
ual, was sound. 

“Billy ’’—Doc held a forkful of ham and 
eggs in mid-air—‘‘there’s nothing I can say 
to ——” 

Billy Gray brushed his thanks aside. ‘‘I got 
Corr’’—he called it Caw—‘“‘on the phone my- 
self, and demanded your release on bail.” 
When he was serious he had a habit of squint- 
ing fiercely. ‘“‘After some tall rhetoric, Caw fi- 
nally agreed—then got back at us by settin’ 
your bail at twenty-five hundred dollahs!”’ 

Doc stared at him. ‘‘Why, that’s more 
than ——” 

“Unfortunately ’’—Gray squinted again— 
“there isn’t a bail bondsman in town. But 
you've got friends.” 

Doc smiled sadly. “‘Only none of my friends 
has twenty-five hundred simoleons in his 
poke.” 

“You’ve got a weird assortment of friends, 
Doc,” the New Englander told him, and 
tossed his cigarette stub into a fire bucket. 
“They’re all out—right this minute—takin’ 
up a collection to get you out.” 

“No!”’ said Doc. 

“Fact. Bert Beelom; 
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a mission table, a multicolored glass “g 
lamp, a puce velveteen chair that ‘“‘rock 
on a track, and a couch upholstered in bl) 
leather, with a souvenir pillow from the- 
Louis Exposition, which Chilton and! 
mother had “‘taken in” that summer. | 
The wallpaper was a bold pattern of }) 
and white stripes, festooned with pink ro} 
and over the mantel hung an engraving of 
Colosseum by Moonlight. The other side‘ 
the room were brightened by Chilton’s|. 
plomas from the Paw Paw High School, jay 
U. of M. and the Cincinnati Law Sch / 
photographs of his various graduating clay 9 
and one of himself in cap and gown. On } 


‘i 


fumed-oak upright piano stood an enlar/ji), 
snapshot of a barefoot lad dangling a sel 
on a string. “I love that one of Chilton,” 
mother frequently remarked to friends. “ 
just all boy.”’ 








Between the three small “Oriental” 

stretched open spaces of hardwood fic 
waxed to such high polish that crossing to -: 
dining room became a major hazard. Wy) 
Corr had never slipped on this floor, and} 
ten, when helping to pick up some less for} 
nate guest, laughingly referred to herseifiy 
“Old Surefoot’’—though she knew perfe 
well that she did not ‘“‘look”’ her age. She y 
a buxom woman (‘Not a gray hair in 
head,’’ Chilton said) who exuded an alm! 
muscular cheerfulness. She laughed a gré 
deal, but the laughter did not show in {| 
brown eyes behind |}! 
pince-nez; and on 























Sun Hong-kee, the 
laundryman; Miuittig, 
the cigarmaker; Clara 


Is YOUR BOY 
AT COLLEGE? 






casion her glance |}! 
came so sharp that ¢) 
appeared to have 


Brink, the blonde that ib The father of a student at the — eyelashes. Howevi 


runs the _ boardin’- 
house —— 
“Clara!” Doc ex- 


U niversity of Illinois was talking she played the pia 

” to a friend about his son’s activities “ ” 
ee well, and ‘“‘doted 

at college. “College must be some- 

thing these days,”’ 


entertaining you 





said the father. 


claimed. “Well, Pll be ayy my son does is to write home people. »' 


” 


ai a. for money, go to parties, and run 
Clattering footsteps around with the pretty young girls. 
I made a great mistake.’ 
“What mistake did you make?” 


interrupted him—and 
a plump Chinese came 
hurrying in. Doc called asked the friend. 
a greeting in bad Can- 
ton dialect, and they 
shook hands through 


self!’ 


“*Il should have gone to college my- 


“You chillun go rig 
in the living room, 2 
make yoursely 
comfy,” she said, whi 
they had finished di 
ner. “I’ve got to go 0} 
and give Frieda whi 
for. She forgot the 
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the bars. Sun Hong- 

kee—Doc knew him as “‘Jim’’—produced a 
rack of wooden beads on which he made some 
mysterious calculations, then announced 
that his group had thus far raised the sum of 
seven hundred and forty dollars. 

““Mistah Glay’’—Jim grinned at the edi- 
tor—‘‘velly good—fi’ ahna dolla.” 

Doc looked at his friend gratefully. He 
knew that Billy could ill afford five hundred. 

““Some’’—Jim shook his fat face—‘‘not so 
good. Some on’y jv’ dolla. I go back—make 
squeeze.”’ 

Doc rubbed the stubble on his chin. That 
these friends—many of them little people— 
should have rallied to him this way was 
touching. He found himself, for once in his 
life, unable to think of anything to say. 

“Need twelve hundred and sixty’’—Billy 
Gray squinted fiercely—‘“‘before we can get 
you out of here.” 


"THEN Chief Faring walked in, escorting 
Edan Dunbar. From the chief’s manner it was 
obvious that Dunbar was one of the town’s 
substantial citizens. Doc introduced him to 
the Chinese laundryman. 

“‘T wish I’d known about this,’’ Dunbar 
said unsmilingly. “‘I’d have been here 
sooner.’’ Then, asif embarrassed by any men- 
tion of money, he turned to Chief Faring. 
‘Whatever the bail is—I’ll write my check 
for it.” 

“Yes, sir!”’ The chief rattled a key in the 
lock and the cell door swung open. As Doc 
came out,a legal paper was thrust in his hand. 
His trial by jury, on a charge of kidnaping, 
would take place October sixth. Less than two 
weeks off. 


It would have been hard to find a house 
more faithfully reflecting the dernier cri of 
1904 interior decoration than Chilton Corr’s 
(his mother always mentioned it as their 
“‘residence’’) on Chestnut Street. The living- 
room motif was established by such items as 


























ger bowls again—a 

that piecrust was like cardboard!”’ Mi 
Corr laughed gaily, as if relishing the oppoj 
tunity to berate an immigrant girl who, ff 
six dollars a week, did all the cooking, ho’ 
work, washing and ironing. “I did wal 
everything to be nice tonight,’’ she addé iF 
sweetly, “‘so we could show Mrs. Zee Wir 
how we do things.” And she disappeare 
through the pantry door. 
“T’m glad you and mother hit it off ¢ 
well.”” Chilton Corr took Zerelda’s arm ar 
guided her across the perilous stretch 
waxed floor. ‘She likes you, Zee. I can tell } 
Zerelda’s expression was thoughtful. Sl} \ 
had detected a faint emphasis on the “ Mrs 
when his mother spoke her name; as if thet] 
were something not quite proper in Chilton’ 
being in love with a girl who had been mai 
ried before. 
“You don’t know,” he was saying, “ho’) 
happy it makes me to have my two sweeis—) 
hearts friends like this.” 7 
Two sweethearts? Zerelda asked herself. © 
He stooped and touched a match to the gam 
log—which gave off violet flames and | 
smell. Now, why would anyone put a gas logit) 
a real fireplace? Zerelda was thinking. (Latel| 
she learned that Mrs. Corr had installed th] 
gas log because wood splinters and ashes wer 
so untidy; and besides, a gas log was th 
“latest thing.’’) 
“How d’ you think you’re going to like iv 
ing in our town?” He stood at the mante: 
filling his pipe. “Of course, we think thi) 
house is jim-dandy—but if you want any 
thing changed ——’”’ a 
Zerelda hesitated. ‘‘ Where . . . would you! 
mother live?” 
“Why, here with us, darling.”’ His aler 
brown eyes smiled. ‘‘ You'll find she’s joll |) \ 
company. It’s that youthful spz77t/ Vl neve! 
forget—my first year at college mother close’ 
our home and moved to Ann Arbor, to kee) } 
house for me. Loves young people.” 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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(Continued from Page 172) 

Zerelda frowned. Something had flickered 
across her memory : Alonzo Moultripp’s story 
of how Chilton got his start as an orator, 
while a freshman at the Paw Paw High 
School. He had won the prize with a recita- 
tion, written by himself, entitled A Tribute 
to My Mother, and Alonzo took delight in 
quoting from it: ““The one, absolute, un- 
selfish friend that man can have in this selfish 
world, the one that never deserts him, never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his 
mother.’’ Some months afterward, they had 
taken the prize away from Chilton when it 
was discovered that the precocious youth 
had cribbed the whole thing from Senator 
Vest’s Eulogy on the Dog —merely substitut- 
ing the word ‘‘mother.” But by that time 
Chilton was firmly entrenched on the high- 
school debating team. 

Zerelda shook these disloyal thoughts from 
her mind. Anyway, Alonzo had always been 
jealous of him. She looked up at Chilton, 
standing there, tall and strong, smoking his 
pipe, with the lamplight on his clean-cut, 
handsome features. (“‘Good-looking as any 
Harrison Fisher magazine cover,’’ she had 
once heard a girl say.) But it was his strength 
of character that, from the beginning, had 
appealed to Zerelda. He was making some- 
thing of his life. (Of course, Alonzo Moultripp 
would deride it as “crass ambition.’’ But 
Alonzo was a cynic, to whom all politicians 
were either bandits or buffoons.) 

She realized that she had meant to speak to 
him about the case. “‘Chilton’’—she stirred 
uncomfortably—‘‘are you sure you’re doing 
the right thing in the Tilbee oe 

“You're not bringing that up again!” 

“But it’s been bother- 
ing me, Chilton,” Zerelda 
told him. “‘Having the man 





arrested—and on such a s Happiness is mat a station try—miles from anywk iio 
you arrive alt, but ama 2 i 
; nner Nobody will know @y, 


serious charge as kidnap- f : 
. ” of traveling. 
ing —— 


“Now, now’’—he blew 


bother your pretty head. 
I told you before, I’ll handle it,’’ he said. 

“But the way the Banner wrote it up this 
morning ii 

“Did you see this evening’s Record? How 
City Attorney Corr keeps crime down by be- 
ing tough with criminals? Wonderful edito- 
rial. It ought to be ’’—he grinned—‘‘I wrote it 
myself and took it to the Record office!” 

“But he isn’t, though.” 

“Who isn’t what?” 

“T mean. . . he couldn’t be a criminal,”’ 
she persisted. “He certainly doesn’t seem 
like one. And he has so many friends every- 
where. He ——’”’ 

“Wait a minute, Zee.”’ All the warmth had 
gone out of his voice. “Am I to understand 
you're defending this man?”’ 

“Tt— it’s not that I’m defending him - 

“Then what are you trying to get at?” 

“I’m not trying to get a/ anything. It’s 
just ’’—she rose, conscious that her heart was 
beating very fast—‘‘it’s just that I think he 
may be a more decent sort of person than we 
gave him credit for.” 

“When I sent for him,’’ Corr said sharply, 
“‘and asked for the boy, he got smart with 
me. Well, I don’t take that from any cheap 





” 





> fly-by-night grifter!” 


“Chilton, I believe he’s sincere.”’ 

“Sincere!’’ His laugh was short and sar- 
castic. ““And there’s talk of letting women 
vole! This certainly proves they ought to stay 
where they belong—at home. You're really 
naive!” 


Ir had all happened in less than a minute, 
but as they stood facing each other she knew 
that nothing would ever be the same for 
them again. 

Corr was not so perceptive. Always the 
dominant male, he rapped the ashes from his 
pipe. ‘Remember, Zee, you’re the one who 
first complained about Tilbee. And nc matter 
how ‘sincere’ you find him now—he’s headed 
for state’s prison. So let’s drop the subject.” 


At the same hour Doc and Edan Dunbar 
sat at dinner in front of a log fire in Dunbar’s 
oak-paneled dining room. Miss Dunbar, in a 
blue velvet frock and huge pink hair ribbon, 


—MARGARET LEE RUNBECK, 


asmoke ring—‘don’t yuo $A  of ys.” Dunbar glanced 
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a 
stood beside her father —having been broly» 
in to say good night. Her nurse, Hile 
dumpy woman in black, hovered in the k 
ground. 

“But when will Tad be back?’’ Miss 
bar’s voice was plaintive. ‘‘ We had lotso 
and everything.” 

“Tad has gone away for only a little wi 
Her father put an arm around her. “ But 
mustn't forget, darling, we’re not to say 
thing about Tad. No matter who asks 
Do you understand?”’ 

“Yes, daddy.” 

“It’s kind of a game we'll play while 
gone.”’ Dunbar kissed her lightly. “‘ Noy 
good night to the doctor.” : 

“Good night, doctor,”’ she said shyl 

“Good night, June.”’ 


ul 
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SomeTHING in his gray eyes reassured | 
‘When Tad comes back,” she asked, “wi 
bring Spook too?” iz 
“He will,’”’ Doc answered. ‘‘ Those 
don’t get separated far. Meanwhile yo 
got Beezark to look after.” 
She smiled. “ Beezark’s a very nice d 
she said. 
“He’s a deep thinker,”’ Doc said. 
The child looked puzzled. “Is that 
sometimes he just sits and sits?” 
Doc nodded. *‘ He’s got a lot on his mit 
“Come along now, June.” 
Miss Dunbar gave her nurse a glanc 
veiled hostility, then said good nigh’ 
around again and suffered herself to be 
out. 
When the door had closed, Doc 
“You're sure Tad’s all right there?” 
“Absolutely. Maggie Riley’s been wit 
for years and she'll t 
good care of him. Her si 
has a place in the cc 


- 


ie 
ia 
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boy’s there. But thedev 

it is—we miss him, ie 
Doc’s plate and untouc’ r 

glass of wine. “ You aren’t eating anythi 4 

“Not very hungry. They served such | 
food in that jailhouse.”’ Doc smiled wryly.§ "! 

Abruptly Dunbar asked, ‘‘ How will we | 
about this?” 

“The man’s name is Elkland. J. W. Ea” 
land,’’ Doc said. ‘* He’s in his sixties, I sho H0 
judge.” ; ; 

Dunbar wrote it down ina small notebaly™ 

“Locating him won’t be easy. Know a! 
body in Chicago?” 

“There’s a law firm that looks after / 
business.”’ 

“They can get the information for you, | 
you'll have to go yourself,’ Doc told hy 
“And it must be done on the quiet—so FE 
land won’t get scared off. If you’re lud 
you'll find him at a Hereford-cattle sale sor) 
where in Illinois—can’t say where. Breed 
association’ll tell you where the auctions / 
and the dates.” 

“How did you figure this out?” Dun" 
asked. } 

“My old Pinkerton training. I found 
breeds Herefords.”’ : 

There was excitement in Dunbar’s eyes.! 
can catch a train for Chicago tonight at ni 
fifty-five.” / 
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They drove to town in Dunbar’s carria) 
with Enoch on the box. Since the Contri 
tion and the dapple-gray team had been 
pounded by the city attorney, Enoch vj). 
quartered in the hayloft over Dunbz§. 
stable, and assisted his friend Luke in cj, 
jobs. | & 

On the platform of the Michigan Cent)}» 
station Doc waited with Edan Dunbar wl 
the Chicago train puffed in. They shc 
hands gravely. | 

“It’s a long shot,’’ Doc said, “but | 
worth trying—for the kid.” 4 

He stood watching the train pull out, ur 
the red light on the last car shone reflectec! }| 
the dark river curving alongside the tracks. ||} 
he walked slowly out his spirits were lov) }, 
than the cold cigar butts on the floor of 7 
empty station. : 

Dunbar’s carriage was at the curb, but 
stead of climbing inside, Doc swung onto * 
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box beside Enoch. They drove in silence up 
the hill, past the steam-pump company. 

Finally Doc spoke. “Nice pair of cobs.” 

Enoch touched the off horse with his whip. 
“Yes, doctor,” he said glumly, “but nothing 
like our team.” 

Both were thinking of days and nights on 
the road—under summer stars or the warm 
autumn sun. 

“Dunno what'll happen to us,’? Enoch 
murmured. “Seem like the bottom kind of 
drop out of ever’thing.”’ 

Doc roused himself. It would never do to 
let Enoch see how deeply depressed he was. 
“Not on your tintype!” he declared with a 
flurry of bravado. ‘‘They haven’t got me 
licked yet!” 

“Mis’ Wing kind of done us in.” 

“T don’t want to talk about her,”’ Doc said 
curtly. 

“Mr. Corr, the city attorney 4 

“That splay footed shitepoke ! He’ll be run- 
ning for cover before J get through with him.” 

“But, doctor, he’s got the cards stacked 
against you.” 

“The last hombre that stacked any cards in 
a‘game with me got carried out feet first! He 
was a big man too. Weighed so much they had 
to get two extra pallbearers.” 

In the dark street the carriage stopped be- 
fore Clara Brink’s boardinghouse—where 
Doc had been given a front room, with 
the compliments of the proprietress. Doc 
stepped nimbly onto the horse block. 

Enoch sighed. “I been fretted consid’able, 
doctor. What’s agoin’ to happen to Tad?”’ 

“Tell more about that in a couple of days. 
Keep your chin up.” Doc started away, then 
turned. “‘Enoch, you talk about this city at- 
torney stacking the cards—don’t forget old 
Doctor Tilbee can still manipulate an ace or 
two up his cuff!” 





ZERELDA had written the letter three times 
before it satisfied her. It was not an apology— 
somehow she could not apologize to him—so 
much as an explanation; she wanted him to 
understand that she was not the cause of his 
arrest. She had crossed out ‘‘cordially yours” 
as too arch, substituted “‘sincerely yours” — 
and crossed that out. Traditional letter-writ- 
ing etiquette was so absurd: she was not “‘his” 
at all. In the end she had merely signed her 
name. 

No one seemed to know his address—and 
she certainly could not inquire from Chilton 
Corr. (This morning Chilton had sent a box 
of red roses and a note saying that he hoped 
she would forget their little tiff, and so on. 
Tiff, she thought. He reveals his real nature— 
an unattractive exposé—and then shrugs it off 
as a tiff!) 

But she had discovered where Tilbee’s 
wagon and team were impounded and had de- 
cided to leave the letter there. It was a livery 
stable near the fire station, and as she walked 
through the open door an incredibly dirty 
man appeared, carrying two buckets of mash. 

“‘Ain’t seen Doc, m’self,” he told her, “but 
the p’lice brung in his team an’ ve-hicle. Ve- 
hicle’s over yonder.”” He nodded toward a 
dim corner. 

Zerelda saw the Contraption among a row 
of buggies and surreys. Slowly she walked 
over to it. The dirty man had disappeared, 
and the only sounds were an occasional hoof 
stamp, somewhere out back, and the flutter 
of doves on the roof. The Contraption’s can- 
vas curtains were rolled up, so that the scar- 
let-and-gold TILBEE’S WONDER TONIC stood 
out bravely in this half-gloom. 

She stood for an instant, undecided, then 
opened the rear door and climbed up the little 
steps, inside. She glanced around, seeing how 
it was furnished: the polished stove, the table, 
the neat bunk. As she laid her letter on the 
table she noticed a book: Primer of American 
History. It looked new, and, curious, she 
opened it. On the flyleaf was written in a bold 
scrawl: 

To Theodore Roosevelt Bayliss 
from his friend 
Thomas Jefferson Tilbee 
Sept. 20, 1904 


Thoughtfully she put it down. Overhead 
was a rack holding a dozen battered volumes. 
(Continued on Page 177) 
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make ideal gifts. At better 
stores everywhere, write for name 
of nearest dealer. 
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photo instructions on “how to do it.” 
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Remember these ways to re 
save food, save time, save work... 










Reynolds Wrap is 
“all out” for defense= 
Return Flight 
Guaranteed! 





You save meat (less shrinkage, 
more flavor) when you roast in 


REYNOLDS WRAP.* 

food when you wrap leftovers and 
cover bowls with this bright, reus- 
able foil. You save work when you 

line pans with foil (no scouring)! 


You save 


Government order now limits the 
manufacture of REYNOLDS 
WRAP household foil. Military 

needs come first. But production of 

aluminum is expanding. Look and 
ask for REYNOLDS WRAP.,... 
for “1,001 Kitchen Miracles!”... 


REYNOLDS WRAP 


the pure aluminum foil 
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MADE ONLY BY REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, LOVISVILLE 1, KY, ASK FOR IY BY NAME 


colors won’t fade. 


craze or crackle. 


Homespun...deep green, 
rust, sunny yellow. 


chartreuse, clear yellow. 


any time, any season. 


Organdie...warm brown, 


bright yellow. 





















Did you ever? 





OU cake can be -hocolate Fudge) and add milk. Ever stir up suq) 
2ve 1 as the one an easy triumph? Did you eve so much w) 
ose neat blue ‘eally-mean-it praise from your family? Did you vel 
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Milk is all you add—no eggs, flavoring, or extras 


of any kind required. These are complete mixes. 











; (Continued from, Page 175) 
‘»relda glanced at the titles: Shakespeare’s 
i agedies; Bird Life of North America; Fa- 
| fous After-Dinner Speeches; U. S. Cavalry 
anual; Bancroft’s History of the United 

) y jates, Vol. IIIT; The Trial and Hanging of 
‘Tom Horn; The American Commonwealth; 
liseases of the Horse; Great Battles of the 
| Vivil War; Gray’s Anatomy; Leaves of Grass 
4d Other Poems, by Walt Whitman. 
She remembered something her father had 
yice said: ““You can get a pretty fair im- 
yession of a man from the books he keeps by 
| sbedside.” But who could get an impression 
\ this man? 

Idly she reached for the volume of Whit- 
,an. It had always annoyed her that Leaves 
Grass was considered too “indecent” for a 


ollege girl’s reading—like Shakespeare’s. 


enus and Adonis. Those alleged educators 
ho built fences to shut off the horizon —— 
One page was marked with a Little Rose- 
ud cigar band. The Open Road. She began 
-yread—and found the lines he had quoted to 
er that day. It was easy to understand now 
shy this poem meant so much to him. She 
lad on farther: 












































Allons! Whoever you are, 
Come travel with me! — 


“A woman, you say?”’ Doc looked down at 
ne stable hand, squatting on his haunches in 
ne sun. 
“Yup.” The man spat tobacco juice at a 
ragonfly poised on the door. The dragonfly 
himmered away unscathed. ‘‘Missed,’’ the 
an said with surprise. 
“How long ago was she 
e?”” 

°Bout ten minutes. 
ight pretty piece she was 
00, 

Puzzled, Docentered the 
ery stable and crossed 
o the Contraption. He 
ad come to get some personal belong- 
ags out of his locker—things he would 
1eed in the nine days before the trial. Then 
e-saw her—standing inside, reading a book! 
Zerelda turned, startled. ‘Oh! I hope you 
on’t mind my walking in this way.’’ The 
dlush that her friends teased her about col- 
red her cheeks, ‘‘ You see ——”’ 

“What're you looking for?’ he cut in 
varshly. ‘Why don’t you let the cops search 
ny stuff?’’ 

She stared at him, shocked. ‘You don’t 
hink that? I—I ——” She was hopelessly 
ponfused now. *‘It’s nothing like that.” She 
put down the book and picked up her letter. 
‘The fact is, I... .came here looking for you.” 
waited—watching her, his gray eyes 
old. 


» 


ov winter. 


i 
You must believe me.’’ Her embarrass- 
ment was pathetic. ‘I wrote this to you.’’ She 
1eld out the letter, but he made no move to 
ake it. His rudeness hurt her. She turned 
away, dropping the letter in her coat pocket. 
‘I only wanted to tell you,” she said in a 
all voice, “‘that I. . . had nothing to do 
with your arrest.” 
He blinked. “You what?” 
“I didn’t know you’d been arrested—till 
erward.”’ And then, for some inexplicable 
eason, she added, ‘‘I’m dreadfully sorry 
about what happened.”’ 
“Well” —Doc coughed—‘*‘ why didn’t you 
say so!” 

“1 tried to. I went to the jail, but they 
wouldn’t let me see you.” 
* No? Well, 1’ll be ——” 
For a few seconds neither of them spoke. 
en both started to speak at once: “| ——”’ 
ey laughed then—and the tension cracked. 
“You were reading,” he reminded her. 
“What was it?” 
f “The Open Road.” She picked up the 
| Whitman volume. “There’s a wonderful bit 
; here.” And she read aloud: 


: 


“Be noi discouraged, keep on, 
there are divine things well envelop'd . . . 
/ More beautiful than words can tell ——’” 


a 


. 





“The next line,” Doc interrupted, “‘is, 
! We must not stop here!’ And I sec- 





A cheerful old man or old 
woman is like the sunny 
side ov a woodshed, in the last 
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ond that. It’s too beautiful a day to waste 
here, breathing hay dust and horse perfume 
let’s take a walk.”’ 

She had a flash of doubt: the propriety of 
being seen in public with him. What would 
people say? 

Doc was aware of her hesitation, and in the 
same instant remembered that he was a 
prisoner out on bail. “Maybe you’d better 
not.” 

“No.” Swiftly she raised her head. “I think 
I'd like to.” 

They found their way, by quiet tree-shaded 
streets, to the other side of town, beyond 
McCloud Park. It was a perfect day, cool in 
the autumn sun, with yellow maple leaves 
scattered over the walks and bonfire smoke 
on the air. And, walking, they had discovered 
many things about each other. 


Doc talked as if he had no worry over the 
outcome of his trial, and would be setting 
forth on the road again the moment this an- 
noying business was settled. And when he 
described the freedom and pleasures of the 
road, Zerelda felt a stirring of restlessness 
that had plagued her before. Often she had 
wakened in the night with a dread that life 
was passing her by—and that she would go to 
seed in a little town on the edge of nowhere. 
She could not confide this to him, but, de- 
fensively, she told him about Springville, and 
about her house there, and the garden that 
she tended herself. To Doc it had a sound of 
warmth and contentment and security. 

“Snug harbor,” he said, almost to himself. 
“T suppose every rolling stone, sometime or 
other ——”’ 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” He changed 
the subject as a flight of 
birds passed overhead, fly- 
ing high. “On their way 
south. We'll be heading 
south, too, before the cold 
sets in.” And he told her 
how he followed the seasons in the Contrap- 
tion. 

“But,”’ she asked, ‘‘don’t you ever stay 
and take the weather?” 

Take the weather. He turned it over in his 
mind, recalling another day—and her accu- 
sation that he had dodged responsibility all 
his life. This woman was no fool. Suddenly it 
occurred to him that in his whole life she was 
the only one he had known who wasn’t a 
fool. . . . “Don’t you ever stay and take the 
weather ?”’ Hard to answer. 

“Tl tell you,” he evaded, with a quick 
smile, “there are some things I’ve gol to stay 
and take—I haven’t thought much about the 
weather. For instance, that shyster city at- 
torney!”’ 

She glanced at him warily. Then she saw 
from his bland expression that he knew noth- 
ing about her and Chilton Corr, and she felt 
relieved. Probably she should tell him, out of 
loyalty to Chilton. Yet she was uncertain 
whether her loyalty belonged to Chilton—or 
to this adventurer whom she had involved in 
such serious trouble. After all, it was she who 
first turned in the alarm. 

Abruptly she said, ‘* What I did about Tad 
was wrong. Selfish—and pretty awful. I re- 
alize it now. ... When I came after you to get 
him back, I’m afraid I was‘thinking more of 
the poor board than of the boy. What’s hap- 
pened is my fault.” 

“Every time a woman turns honest,” said 
Doc, ‘‘she gets to ranting and raring like a re- 
vival meeting!” 

Zerelda laughed. 

“But before you got so honest, you wrote 
me a letter. If you don’t mind, I’d like to 
have it.” 

“‘Oh,” she protested, “I’ve told you what’s 
i Aty, 

“No matter ’’—he held out his hand, smil- 
ing—‘‘I’d like to have it.” 

She gave him the letter, avoiding his eyes. 
An uneasy, almost sick feeling had come over 
her. All this last hour they had talked so 
blithely, discovering each other, while every 
minute was bringing him closer to the court- 
room where Chilton Corr would put him on 
trial. And Chilton Corr would see to it that 
he got a conviction. That would mean prison 
for Doc. 


—JOSH BILLINGS. 
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Nameit.. 
and you can bake it! 


It’s no trick at all 
with a Westinghouse 


America’s Leading Roaster 


Cooks Complete Meal for 


eight or ten ...all at one time. 


Cakes, pies . . . cookies, bread . . . anything and 
everything you can think of bakes to perfection in 
this versatile Roaster-Oven. What’s more, it turns 


out a grand job each and every time, thanks to sure, 


Look-in Lid. No need to lift 


the cover to see what’s cooking. 


even heat, thermostatically controlled. You'll love 
the way it roasts meat .. . cooks taste-treats for 


DOr D0 vere 


it’s portable besides! 


. takes over complete meals, too. And 


Yes, the Westinghouse Roaster-Oven is 2 square 
feet of cooking magic, cooks everything, plugs in 
anywhere. Has exclusive Look-in Lid, handy Lift- 
Out rack, complete set of glass ovenware dishes... 
all at no extra cost. See this wonder-cooking appli- 
ance at your Westinghouse retailer’s. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio. 


ROASTER-OVEN, Only $3995 
Complete with Dishes 





Cabinet, 


Timer, Broiler-Grid ... optional. 


Price subject to change Convenient also 


Give Electric Housewares . . First Choice for every Gift Occasion 


LOOK TO WESTINGHOUSE FOR TV’s TOP ENTERTAINMENT... . Exclusive Telecasts of 
Outstanding COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAMES . . . plus WESTINGHOUSE “STUDIO ONE” every week 


oe Amore Westinghouse 








Waffle Baker Toaster Warming Pad lron Electric Blanket Mixer Hot Plate 
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She watched him placing her letter carefully 
in his wallet—and of a sudden she knew that 
she must do something to help him. 

“First letter a man gets from . . . a particu- 
lar woman is a valuable document,” he said. 
“More important than a lot they keep under 
glass in the Smithsonian Institute.” 

She smiled, but she was pale now. And she 


thought, J must go to Chilton. 


PSS 4 9 6) PLACE SETTINGS 


The city attorney was in a bad mood. For 
the past two days the Tilbee case had con- 
tinued to attract attention in the press, much 
of it unfavorable. Even Kalamazoo and 
Grand Rapids papers had picked it up, while 
the Banner editorials went on lambasting 
him. An hour ago the county chairman had 
telephoned to remind him that this hornet’s 
nest wasn’t helping him politically. 

“Why’d you ever start it in the first place, 
Chil?”’ the county chairman had asked; and 
Chilton Corr had answered in such high- 
minded rhetoric that the county chairman 
cut him off with a sour laugh. “‘Save that 
speech for t’night’s rally!” 

The county chairman’s reminder of the 
rally brought him up witha start. He had not 
had time to compose 
his speech—and it 
must be a good one. If 
he “got” them at the 
rally it would wipe 
out the slurs that the 
Banner had _ printed 
on the Tilbee case. 
From the bookshelves 
he selected a black 
volume: Addresses by 
William Jennings 
Bryan. 

He turned to the 
famous Cross of Gold 
speech. You could al- 
ways ‘“‘rearrange’’ 
that a bit and come 
up with something 
powerful. Having par- 
aphrased the speech 
often, he knew it by 
heart: and taking an 
attitude in front of the 
mirror, he began toex- 
temporize: ‘‘My fel- 
low townsmen. As 
your city attorney, I 
would be presump- 
tuous indeed ——” 
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SERVE MORE “ele 


BEAUTIFULLY & SAVE 


Food looks better when you decorate servings 
with exquisite Roylies Lace Paper Doylies. 
And you save laundering, money, life of lin- 
ens! For every meal, get economical Family 
Pkgs. of 45 to 120 Roylies; 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 
12” round, and oblong Place Mats. At 5 & 
10’s, Supermarkets, Housefurnishing, Nabor- 
hood, Dept. Stores. 


ROYVLIED 
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down. 
and joint, 


point 


fog. 


Doc Tilbee pushed 

open the outer door. 
The reception room was empty, but a burning 
cigarette stub indicated that the male clerk 
had only temporarily evacuated his desk. 
Doc sat down on a hard bench and waited. 
The shelves of calfbound lawbooks and the 
cold musty air of the place made him vaguely 
uncomfortable. He got up and walked around, 
wondering for the hundredth time why the 
city attorney had summoned him. A rasping, 
self-important clock ticked off ten minutes— 
and still the clerk did not appear. Through 
the closed door of the next office Doc could 
hear someone talking. After another ten min- 
utes he rose impatiently and opened the door. 
Chilton Corr stgod making a speech to him- 
self in the mirror. 

«. . With a zeal approaching the zeal 
which inspired the Crusaders of old, our party 
must go forth in this election ——” He broke 
off, startled, seeing Doc Tilbee in the door- 
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Makes paper toys! 
Staples homework neatly... 









Tacks-on table covers! 


Mokes gorbage pail linings 
f out of newspaper! Staples recipes on file cards! 
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Be —_"- f ~It way. “ Well?”’ he demanded. “‘ What are you 
— iv Tacks; & doing here?” 
/ Oi fap les! Doc looked at him levelly. “You ought to 















Za SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC 
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know—you’re the one that sent for me.” 

“Oh, yes—so I did. But I made the ap- 
pointment eleven o’clock ——” 

“Tt’s twenty past,’’ said Doc. 

Corr scowled at his watch. ““M-m. All 
right, as long as you're here.” He had re- 
covered his aplomb. ‘‘Close the door.’’ He 
seated himself behind his desk and waved 
Doc toward the chair in front. ‘Now, then, 
Tilbee—I’m going to show you that justice 
can be tempered with mercy.” 

“T could use a little of both,”’ said Doc. 

Corr leaned back, one hand toying with the 
gold Debating Society emblem on his watch 






Use your handy TOT 50 
daily to do dozens of 
jobs like these all around 
the house, No fussing, with 
messy glue, nasty hammers, 

tacks, pins. TOT 50 does so many things 
easier, faster, cheaper, better! 









¢ If your drug, hardware, 
Stationery, dept. or variety 

store can’t supply you, 

WE WILL SEND A TOT $0. 
postpaid, for $1.00—write. 
Dept. LHJ. 









By Daniel Smythe 


The flood is seeping over walls, 
And past bull thistles in a line. 
As the rock pasture dampens, falls, 

We watch the fading of the pine. 


The thin creek is a muffled rope 
As the familiar boulders drown. 

Mist deepens on the hardest slope; 
The tall, established woods go 


And now the rough fence, bark 


Is buried to the last wet log; 
And firm but blurring road signs 


To what may stand beyond the 


October, 19 
t) 


chain. “I’m prepared to offer you immunit 
he said. 

Doc stared at him. He had not expecti 
this. 

“T’ll call off the trial—quash the indi¢ 
ment—and let you go scot free.”’ 

Doc’s pulse had jumped. But he w 
thinking, There must be a joker in this. 

ae If ae ee 

Here it comes! 

“Tf,” Corr repeated, “‘ you will do the rig 
thing and hand over the boy.” Then, as Dé — 
frowned: ‘‘Before you answer, think what 
means to you. You'll have your wagon a 
team returned. You'll be able to leave t 
town in one hour’s time! A free mat 
Think what that means, Tilbee. All you hay 
to do is hand over the boy—to be returne 
to Springville, where he belongs. Well? Whe 
do you say?” : 















































Doc said nothing. In all his life he 
never been so tempted. 
“This is a very generous offer.” Co 
leaned forward. ‘All I’m asking in return } 
that you do the right thing.” 
Doc cleared his throat. ‘‘Maybe you ant 
I don’t have the sam 
idea what the ‘rig 
thing’ is.” 
“That boy 
Doc did not hed 
him. In the back ¢ 
his mind a thoug 
quivered: Jf I ha 
Tad over—then sup 
pose. the deal wit 
Dunbar should g 
through? It’s a lon 
shot—but suppose 
Jinds the old man 
Corr’s voice cut i 
“You’ve heard m 
offer.” 
It seemed several 
minutes, but actually 
only a few second! 
had passed. Doc stooc 
up. “ Nothing doing. 
“You mean—yo 


refuse?” . 
peladows Es 
“You must be f 

crazy.” a 


“Maybe so.” 
“Look here,” Cort) 
snapped, “‘I’ll give 
, you one mord 
chance —— 
“Save your wind,” 9 
Doc told him, and picked up his hat. | 
Corr sat without moving. Only his alert 
brown eyes moved—and in them glittered a 
rage such as Doc had once seen in the eyes of 
a trapped jaguar. But when he spoke his 
voice was perfectly calm. ‘‘Very well,” he 
said, and pressed a buzzer on his desk. 
The door opened and the clerk came in. Hi 
was a seedy little man in a rumpled suit, 
with paper cuff protectors. | 
The city attorney pulled a large sheet of 
paper toward him. On it were printed lines, 
with writing, and Doc read the heading: 
Court CALENDAR. Corr picked up a pencil 
and scratched out a line. Then without look- 
ing up he said, ‘‘Our kidnaping case is moved 
forward—from October sixth to September 
thirtieth.” 
“But”—the clerk blinked—‘“‘that’s day 
after tomorrow!” 
Corr nodded. “‘ Day after tomorrow.” He 
turned to Doc. “You heard that.” 
Doc made no answer. 
‘And I advise you not to try to jump your 
bail,’”’ Corr said. ‘‘Our policemen are all good 
pistol shots.” : 
Doc put on his hat and walked out. 


” 


Late that evening the three of them sat at 

a corner table in the Green Moon, talking — 

quietly. 
Orrin Godsmark was an eager, florid-faced 
young man, considered one of the town’s able ~ 
lawyers. He leaned forward. “This case — 
should be tried by the county. But Corr’ 
spiked that—and it’s too late for me to ap-- } 
peal. Moving it up to day after tomorrow is) _ 
(Continued on Page 181) : 
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| Thisnew Lemmon Gellel Calke 


has a special secret |! 
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HERE'S THE RECIPE: 

2% cups sifted cake flour 6 eggs, separated 
1% cups sugar 4 cup cold water 
1 tablespoon baking powder 2 teaspoons fresh Sunkist lemon juice 
1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon grated Sunkist lemon rind 
Y% cup Kraft Salad Oil Vs teaspoon cream of tartar 


Sift flour, sugar, baking powder and salt together in a bowl. Make a well 


fe 


and add in order the Kraft Salad Oil, egg yolks, water, lemon juice and 
rind. Beat with spoon until smooth. Add the cream of tartar to egg whites 
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and beat until very, very stiff. Pour egg yolk mixture gradually over the 
whipped egg whites, carefully folding with a rubber scraper just until 
blended. Do not stir. Pour immediately into an ungreased 10 x 4-inch tube 


The secret is Kraft Salad Oil- 
the lighter-bodied oil that blends 
better with other ingredients ! 


pan. Bake in moderate oven, 325° F, for 70 minutes or until the top springs 








back when lightly touched. 

After removing cake from oven, turn pan upside down, placing tube 
part over the neck of small funnel. When cold, loosen sides with spatula 
and remoye cake from the pan. Frost with 


Try this recipe soon! It will make you fa- LEMON FLUFF FROSTING 


ee 


VY, cup Parkay Margarine 4 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
Dash of salt 3 tablespoons Sunkist lemon juice 
2 teaspoons grated Sunkist lemon rind 


mous as a cake baker even if you've never 
baked a cake before! 7 

You can’t fail if you follow directions KRAF! Cream margarine. Add Sa Add pate of sugar, and pteam well. Add remain- 
carefully—and if you use Kraft Salad Oil alad oO} | ing sugar alternately with lemon juice, creaming until light and fluffy. Add 
as the shortening — because Kraft Salad Oil aed : 
is a very special kind of oil. It was perfected 
by Kraft at Salad Dressing Headquarters 
—specially for salad dressings and baking. 


lemon rind and mix until thoroughly blended. 
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Get Kraft Salad Oil at your grocer’s 
today. 


Kraft superfined Salad Oil 


Created especially for salads and baking 


Delicious salad dressings, too ! 


The lighter body that makes Kraft Salad Oil 
blend so perfectly in baking also helps you 
make grand homemade salad dressings. 
Write Kraft Kitchens, c/o Kraft Foods Com- 
pany, Chicago 90, Illinois, for free collection 
of new salad dressing recipes. 
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Amazing New Powder Bleach 
Safely Bleach 











‘snowy Bleach Gently a 
Whitens Dingy Gray Slips, . 


Blouses, Bras, Lingerie & 
ae 


The miracle women have waited for all these years is here!) © 
A revolutionary new kind of bleach in powder form that is) ~ 
completely safe for nylon, rayon, silks, woolens— fabrics women |)” 
could never bleach before. 
New! Gentle! ‘snowy’ bleach is brought to you by the Gold Seal 
Co., (makers of famous ‘GLASS WAX’). Remarkable ‘snowy’ bleach 


safely whitens and brightens even sheerest lingerie. Grateful women 


pe pe 


“ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE!’’. . . that’s how 
‘snowy’ bleach impressed this lovely young bride. 
She just couldn’t imagine using a bleach on her 
net-trimmed nylon slip. But ‘snowy’ bleach is 
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completely different. It’s so gentle. After just 
three washings with ‘snowy,’ all the yellow 
disappeared and her slip was white and spark- 
ling as new. You too will like ‘snowy’ bleach. 





At hata Bleach That Smells GOGOD— 


‘snowy’ Is Pleasant News to Your Nose! 


There’s good news in the air! | 


That wonderful new powdered 
bleach for nylon and rayon, 


‘snowy bleach, has a pleasant | 


fragrance, too. It smells mild, 
fresh and clean as the out-of- 
doors. 

Enthusiastic young housewife, 
Marie Tate, reveals: “I’ve simply 
fallen in love with ‘snowy’ bleach. 
It gets my underthings white as 
can be—and it’s so easy to use a 
powder bleach and one that smells 
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so nice. | just dip my lingerie in 


| the washbowl and add a little 


‘snowy as I wash. It all comes 
out so white and smells so fresh. 
I never saw anything like it.” 
Delighted career girl, Doris 
McLeod, observes: “That’s so 


important when you do your 
| lingerie and things indoors- 
they don’t get out in the sun. But 
now with ‘snowy’ bleach, they 
still have that clean, outdoor 
fragrance.” 


BOx 


‘snowy’, Gold Seal and ‘GLASS WAX’ 


are trademarks. © Gold Seal Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 





SO EASY 
TO USE -IN THE 
HANDY POUR SPOUT 


Women everywhere are thrilled 
by this added miracle of ‘snowy’ 
bleach. What a wonderful thing to 
feel sure that 

our dainty ny- 
ia or rayon un- 
derthings are 
always clean 
and sweet- 
smelling—de- 
lightfully fresh 
with ‘snowy’ 
powder bleach. 
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BIG 20 oz. 
PACKAGE 





Doris McLeod 


SAFE BLEACH 


dresses and 
embroideries. 


The Gold Seal 








You Can Trust 


Even Babys 


Things to ‘snowy’ 


A gentle bleach that’s safe as 
safe can be for precious baby 
things has completely won the 
confidence of today’s careful 
mothers. So gently, so tenderly 
does ‘snowy’ bleach treat baby 
diapers, knits, <a 
fine lawn 






M others, 
Attention! 


Company, 
makers of 
‘snowy, as- eee 
sures you ‘snowy’ bleach leaves 
sweaters and blankets softer and 
fluffier. Harmless and non-irritat- 
ing to baby’s delicate skin. 
‘snowy’ is the first powder 
bleach tobe accepted by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for ad- 
vertising in AMA publications. 


Brightens 
Tub-fast 


Colors, Too 


Another first for ‘snowy’ 
bleach! So gentle, so safe is this 
amazing new powder bleach, 


you can actually use ‘snowy’ 
bleach to clear and brighten 
your ae blue, peach—all 
your dainty tub-fast colored 
washables. ‘snowy’ won’tharm 
even the most delicate tub-fast 
pastels or prints. And how 
you'll love the way it helps to 
make dulled, cloudy colors 
clear and fresh once more. 


for the first time in history now 
trust their finest washable fabrics 
to this wonderful powder bleach 
discovery ... 
marvel at how 
safely it acts to 
banish that 
dingy gray or 
yellowed look. 

As Mrs. Olga 
Kaan says, 
“Tm never em- 
barrassed any 
more about 
dingy gray 
showing on my slips.”” No more 
soiled look at the hem. No more 





Mrs. Olga Kaar 


half moon under-arm stains on — 


bras. ‘snowy’ bleach ends fear of 
dingy undies—assures complete 
feminine daintiness! 





Safely Bleaches 
Sweaters, Woolens, 
Even Silks, Satins! 


Never before possible! Women 


never dreamed of bleaching such ~ 


things as wool sweaters, blankets 


or silk and satin garments—until © 


‘snowy’ bleach came along. 

Now—as Mrs. H. Carlson re- 
ports, “I’ve never had a qualm 
about trusting my best wool 
sweaters to ‘snowy. They come 
out soft and fluffy every time. 
And even my silk things have 
stayed as soft and lustrous as 
new. I call ‘snowy’ my washday 
insurance.” 





‘snowy’ Costs Only 


Pennies per Wash 
Just think! This safe beauty 


care for your finest lingerie costs 
you only a penny or two with 
each laundering. Softens water 
and saves on soap and detergent 
besides. Get a big 20-ounce pack- 
age of ‘snowy’ bleach for 49¢. 


% a 
GOLD SEAL’S snow 


The Powdered Bleach with the Pleasant Odor 


































_ (Continued from Page 178) 
id of his highhanded methods. Of course, 
ge is a crowded court schedule—but 
jon ’t give us time to prepare properly.”’ 
(ir wants to get it over with quick— 
| of the papers.”’ Billy Gray signaled 
cer for more coffee. 
'v, here is the kidnaping law.”’ Gods- 
j-ew a memorandum from his pocket 
d: “Section 25—so on and so forth— 
Jed Laws of Michigan, 1897. ‘Every 
who willfully, maliciously and with- 
ul authority shall forcibly or secretly 
i) or imprison any other person within 
; 'te against his will . . .’ Against his 
, \at’s our whole case, right there. All 
7 e to prove is that the boy traveled 
u willingly. You see, Tilbee, why we 
‘oduce him in court?” 
‘T 2.” Doc looked at the ash on his cigar. 
R ' ” 
“v must produce the boy,” said Gods- 
ark ‘You want an acquittal, don’t you?”’ 
4 , ” 
“Dour ly. Only —— 
“Cy what?” 


Dc resitated, frowning. “‘ Again, the devil 
1m up into an exceeding high mountain, 
1d eweth him all the kingdoms of the 
la ..”’ Years ago he had come across it in 
oi wed Bible, while looking for quota- 

» use in a pitch. Once before today he 
Jon tempted: Corr had offered him im- 
—and he had re- 





y Without Tad in 
{;odsmark could not 
acquitted. But if 
¢ bring Tad into 
#if he had to, to gain 
‘n freedom—they 
ike Tad. There was 
i ction, already is- 
Jvhich would send 
dick to the home... . 
was a way out.... 
h devil taketh him 
) . .” Doc discovered 
iat. was sweating. 
“Tion’t understand 


r 


times. Its 


ers. 


to eat a 
only when 


Salt was a rare and costly 
commodity in ancient 
properties 
not understood, and it was 
thought to have magical pow- 
It was sprinkled on food 
suspected to contain poison. 
Hence, it became customary 
questionable dish 
salt 
added. A man in doubt might 
say, “Ill take some—with a 
little salt.”” So, when in doubt 
about the accuracy of a state- 
ment, a person is likely to say, 
“Pll take that with a grain of 


Lh A D I-E) Ss? H 


spectacular blonde, known for elaborate hats 
and clothes, she cut a fine figure driving her 
open maroon “‘skeleton,’’ with vermilion 
wire wheels, behind a fast-stepping black 
horse. A man shuffled out from the dark 
alley. Clara recognized him. 

“Joe,” she called briskly, ‘go in and tell 
Doc Tilbee I’m waitin’ for him. He’s that 
good-lookin’ Westerner ——”’ 

“TI know Doc,” said Joe. 

“Here.”’ She tossed him a quarter. 

“Thanks, Mis’ Brink.” He disappeared 
through the family entrance. 


Across the street, lights blazed from the 
Fraternal Order of Falcons Hall. Clara’s 
attention was drawn by loud hand clapping 
inside, then the doors opened and a crowd 
began streaming out. She noticed the canvas 
banner: 
VOTERS’ RALLY TONIGHT 
City ATTORNEY CORR 
WILL SPEAK 

“Whoa, you old fool,’’ Clara said to her 
horse. 

Joe came out of the Green Moon. ‘Mis’ 
Brink—Doc says five minutes.” 

“Thanks, Joe.” Five minutes wasn’t long 
to wait, she was thinking. She had waited 
five years for him already. The first time she 
had set eyes on him—making his Wonder 
Tonic pitch on a Jefferson Avenue corner, 

five years ago August— 


C because he could Nghe had decided that he was 
ti Tad over to them. tere ceri A the man for her. But some- 
his this was his last = = he alw 2 

ys this was GuAIN OF SALT how he had always eluded 


her. Once she had even got 
up nerve to say it, in so 
many words. “Honey,” 
she had said, “‘I’ll give you 
a half interest in the board- 
inghouse. You can sit on 
the porch, with your feet 
up, and not do a tap of 
work the rest of your days. 
Anything I’ve got is yours 
for the asking.’’ She could 
not remember what he had 
answered, but it was some- 
thing evasive and funny. 
He had made her laugh, 


were 


had _ been 


>a resitation,”” Gods- galt!” —wese B. GARRISON. then he had kissed her. . . . 
ark id. “Do you realize Really, it went back to the 
1e ‘riousness of this ns = fizst kiss—the night they 


ary against you?”’ 

Dc did not hear him. He was listening to 
‘vice: “You're the sort of man who has 
ge responsibility all your life.” 

Jige Yarbaugh is tough. Particularly on 
hate calls ‘foreigners’—that is, anybody 
wt aocal resident,’’ Godsmark said. “If we 
dpe» beat the case, we'll need the boy.” 


















By 


JoCchought of Dunbar, over in Illinois 
are ng for old Mr. Elkland. Last night’s 
gm reported “No luck yet.’’ But Dun- 
s still trying—and if he found him 
en ad would be —— 

“Iten, Doc!” Gray was squinting at 
imfrcely. ‘‘ You bring the boy into court— 
ad rin here does the rest. It’s as simple 


3th.” 


“Tt it isn’t, Billy. It isn’t simple at all.” 
‘oe iped his face with a blue bandanna. 
Yosee—I can’t bring him into court.” 
“Ny not?” 
“T's got to stay where he is.” 
“id where is he?” 
“Tan’t tell you that.” 
xsmark looked insulted. “I’m either 
ourawyer or I’m not!” 

Suare,” Doc told him. ‘‘ But I can’t tell 
ou here the boy is.” 
ay snorted. ‘I never heard such non- 


sorry,’ Doc said. ‘‘That’s the way 


B¢ several seconds they sat looking at 
IMA puzzled disapproval. Jt couldn’t be 
nce, Billy Gray was thinking. After the 
has led, his conscience must be atrophied 
than a rhinoceros’ horn. But some 


in’t associate Doc Tilbee with anything 
al—and yet —— 


QO 


a Brink tooled up in front of the Green 
i¢ with a flourish. As the town’s most 


met. From then on, no 
other man had meant a thing. But always 
the road had called to him, and he had 
driven away, heading east or west, north or 
south. That road, she thought bitterly. What 
is it a man can see in a life like that? 

Doc came out of the Green Moon, fol- 
lowed by Billy Gray and Godsmark. They 
exchanged good nights, and he crossed the 
sidewalk toward her. 

“Clara.’”’ He lifted his wide-brimmed hat 
with grave politeness. 

His manners always reminded her of the 
character in that new novel, The Virginian. 
“Jump in, you good-lookin’ son of a gun,” 
she said, making room beside her. 

As Doc moved to step into the buggy he 
halted suddenly, peering at something across 
the street. Clara glanced over. In front of 
Falcons Hall, Corr, the city attorney, was 
leaving a crowd of admirers to walk beside a 
smartly dressed girl. 

“Why,” Doc said, as if to himself, incred- 
ulously, “that’s Corr with her!” 

Clara looked at him. “‘D’you know her? 
Her name’s Wing—from out of town. I hear 
they’re engaged to be married.” 

He swung around, staring at her. “ Mar- 
ried?” 

“Why not?” Clara laughed. “Some people 
still get married. It’s a nice old custom that 
hasn’t died out altogether!” 

He turned then, and watched them. Corr 
took Zerelda’s arm, talking to her eagerly— 
and they disappeared down the street. 

Clara noticed his hand, under the lamp, 
gripping the seat rail so hard that the 
knuckles stood out white. ‘Get in,” she said 
nervously. “I’ve got a supper party rigged 
up at the house. The folks are waiting.” He 
did not answer, and she prattled on, ill-at- 
ease: “It’s in your honor, the party is. I in- 
vited a few old friends—and a real jolly 
couple that’re playing at the Bijou this week. 
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Take NULLO 
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like a Vitamin 





and Bad 


It’s so easy, so simple. Just swallow a 
tiny sugar-coated Nullo tablet once or 
twice a day. Then no matter how hot the 
day, how stuffy the room, what time of 
the month, you’re as fresh as though 
you’d stepped right out of a shower. 
Nullo is naturally effective because it 
works internally, safely. Don’t sacrifice 
peace of mind, don’t worry and wonder, 








Breath 


don’t be noticed for something unpleasant 
—it’s all so unnecessary! 

Yes! Head to foot protection all day 
long! There never has been anything like 
Nullo before. It’s chlorophyll—Nature’s 
Deodorant—specially processed and con- 
centrated. The De Pree Co. Established 
1906. Manufacturers of Nurse Brand 
Drugs and Wheatamin Vitamins. 


® 
LAY: 


: ee 
SAFE 85 Auettuce tear oP Re. enulls a wy 
Nullo is nature’s chlo- Ag > % ‘o : 
rophyll. It’s in the green vegetables & ® $s FOR rng COnmno, o, Lact ww 
you eat every day. Nullo does not B Fl aa, Lace on oe no score Wy 
stop normal healthy perspiration. a’, iw 10 nT CONTA ATS Dany OP ORS 
Taken internally like a vitamin it b { f Wy si Prey iss - 
safely and effectively deodorizes. a “SRA 
It’s easy to carry... easy to take! SS CHLOROPHYLL uf i WY 
30 day supply $1.25. Economical “@ Toles ‘ @ NEW 
family size (100 tablets) $2.95 coe @ wr POCKET SIZE 2G es 
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SHLB Robs You 


of aGood Nights Sleep! 


ORTHO-FLEX and SI-LATEX 


Will Keep You 
Sleep Happy ! 


Slumberon 






he 
<5 JE ee, ee 


» 


INNERSPRING MATTRESS 


That old “Sleep Thief” SHLB* is a dead dragon when 
he runs up against Slumberon’s exclusive Comfort 
Twin combination. 


ORTHO-FLEX eeoe0e 


Burton-Dixie’s patented innerspring unit. 
of “magic fingers” 














BUY ON PROOF 


Make the convincing 
“Seeing is Believing” test 
at your favorite store. 
Prove to yourself, before 
you buy, why Slumberon 
is the mattress that is just 
right for you. 


ness... 


*Sags, Humps, Lumps and Bumps 


tress. 


Full Plume 
Softness 


1 Extremely Soft 
2 Soft 

3 Medium Soft 
4 Medium Firm 
5 Firm 


Burfon- Dixie 


CORPORATION 
MAKERS OF FINE SLEEPRODUCTS 


ALSO MAKERS OF DOWN COMFORTERS, DELUXE BEDSPRINGS, BURTONIGHTERS, STUDIO COUCHES 





CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Hundreds 
provide individual coil control to 
give you a more level sleeping surface.. 
trolled body support. 


SI-LATEX eoe 


Burton-Dixie’s 


. buoyant con- 


miracle comfort cushion that makes 
Slumberon America’s smoothest, most luxurious mat- 
Si-Latex insulates all spring feel and assures | 
longer mattress life. 


KOT-N-TOP 
Patented inner lining for smooth- 
Izolin processed for purity 


and long life. Choose the exact soft- 
ness you personally prefer. 


5 Degrees 
of 
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| The Bonzellos. They’re acrobats—head- 
| liners. You’ll like ’em. .. . Get in, Doc.” 
Slowly he climbed into the buggy, beside 
her. “‘Just what I need tonight,” he said, 
“acrobats.” 


Zerelda Wing was a confused and unhappy 
young woman. Yesterday—the opening day 
of the trial—not being needed in court, and 
| thus spared the dreary rigmarole of impanel- 
| ing a jury, she had taken a long walk, alone, 
out past Mayne’s Woods to the lakes. A day 
in the brisk air of early autumn should have 
cleared her mind of plaguing phantoms, but 
she had returned more troubled than ever. 
Doctor Tilbee again! Always Doctor Tilbee. 
| He had behaved with such abominable rude- 
ness that she could never forgive him. Never! 

This morning, sitting where Chilton Corr 
had personally placed her, near the judge’s 
desk, she recalled with painful clarity every 
detail of their accidental meeting two days 
ago. They had come face to face as she 
emerged from Chilton’s office—and, feeling 
an incredible pleasure in seeing him again, 
she had stopped and held out her hand. If she 
lived to be a thousand she would never for- 
get the humiliation of what happened next. 
Doctor Tilbee had deliberately ignored her 
| hand. 

“Why, Mrs. Iscariot!” he had exclaimed 
with brutal joviality. “‘Go right in—the city 
attorney’s waiting. I didn’t know, till I saw 
you canoodling down the street last night, 
that he’s the honey boy. My congratula- 
tions’’—lifting his hat in a mocking bow. 

She had tried to say something, embar- 
rassed, wanting to tell him the truth—that 
she was here to beg Chilton not to make her 
appear as a witness against 


at what age 


ysreete arr ona a einy L > i 
greeted her, “come in. fheiciorane: 


Then he had glanced from 
her to Tilbee, sensing that. 
something was wrong. 
“What’s this?” he said truculently. “‘ Tilbee, 
are you making yourself obnoxious again?” 

“On the contrary,’’ Doc had replied. ‘‘I 
was just wishing you both happiness.” His 
| gray eyes were cold as stones. ‘‘Two fine, 
| honest young people like you certainly de- 
| serve each other.” And he had turned and 
ie away. 

Sitting here in the courtroom, thinking of 
ee her cheeks were hot with resentment, and 
she wished—as she had wished a hundred 
times in the past two days—that she had 
never met Tilbee 07 Chilton. Then she saw 
him come in, with the bailiff and Chief Far- 
ing. They stopped, just inside the door, as if 
waiting for someone, and Zerelda promptly 
looked the other way. 





Doc stood watching the crowd fill up the 
| back seats. Some of his friends were in the 
front rows: Jim Hong-Kee; Mittig, the 
cigarmaker; Miss Malino and her old father, 
the Italians who ran the fruit shop; Pat Pat- 
ting, the Negro policeman, off duty for the day ; 
Reverend Meed, to whom he had once given 
the proceeds of an evening’s pitch, to help 
build a new church; Richard Ricks, secre- 





| tary of the steam-pump company; Mr. 
| Mickles, the threshing-machine magnate; 
Fluty’’ Caylock, a penniless spinster, 


whose father, half a century ago, had been 
the town’s richest banker; Pete Zimos, the 
candy-store man. . . . Others. Some nodded 
| encouragingly, and Clara Brink waved her 
lace handkerchief. Doc smiled. 

Then he saw Zerelda—pointedly avoiding 
him—and his smile faded. He straightened 
| up with a kind of arrogance, and glanced out 
| at spectators’ faces that were not friendly: 
| hostile, many of them. No trial had aroused 

such a furor of town opinion since the Hulb 
kidnaping in ’01. 
‘“Where’s your lawyer at?” The bailiff 
touched his elbow. “‘He’s late—an’ you can’t 
| keep the judge waitin’.” 
| Doc looked at his watch. Godsmark was 
to have met him here ten minutes ago. 
“Mr. Godsmark’s little girl’s got the 
mumps,” Chief Faring said. *‘Mebbe he was 
detained.” 


Miss “‘ 
| 
| 





Octobe 





“Don’t make a dang bit of diffren¢ 4 
can’t keep Judge Yarbaugh waitin’, 
bailiff was a bald, fidgety little may 
blew his nose frequently in a soiled haf 
chief, * ‘You better git him here.” a 

‘He'll be here,” said Chief Faring. 
to sit down, Doc?’’ His manner was th 
solicitous friend, though Doc was 
technical custody. 

“No, thanks, Bill.’’ 

Another door opened. Doc turned, é 
ing Godsmark—but instead, twelve s\ p, 
men came filing in and took their plac 
hind a railing. The jury! a 

These were the men who would jug; yj 7 
fate. Twelve faces. Doc looked the q 
shrewdly, as if sizing up a pitch aucy w! 
eight modocks, two chumps, a cornhub. ti 
and that doubtful dingo on the end, t! 
with a face like a fox terrier. 
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Corr came in and crossed to Zerelda’s) 
to whisper to her with smiling intimac’§} 
did not appear glad to see him, but De “ 
not observe that: he had turned away, 
to put her out of his thoughts. What 
be delaying Godsmark? He had othe 
ries too. Dunbar’s last telegram, fro 
kakee, reported that he had not locatel 
land. Bad news. .. . And late last night | 
had turned up at the boardinghous¢ 
state of panic after receiving a subpo 
appear as a witness for the prosecutio 
Enoch’s dismay was no greater than hi 
for he knew Enoch’s fanaticism about 
the truth: under oath he might divulge 
awkward items. It would be up to Gods 
as a clever lawyer, to divert Enoch’s 
cious honesty. But where was Godsmi 
Then he saw Gods: 


i 


him—but at this moment es = clerk, a scrawny, 

Chilton himself had walked necked woman in 

out of his office. CS Another good way to tell bustling toward him 
“Hello, darling,’ he a man’s age is to ask him } card her tel 5 


women are in 


—ROBERT QUILLEN. breathlessly that 


* 
Godsmark and _his NS 
daughter both had mip 
Doc stared at her. |! 

Chief Faring swung round. “Doe 
means you got no lawyer!” 

The woman thrust a sheaf of paper 
Doc’s hands. ‘‘ Here’s Mr. Godsmark’s 
on the case, list of witnesses, so on a 
forth. It’s just terrible,’ she added s 
“but what can we do!” 

“You better do somethin’—an’ 
quick!” The bailiff blew his nose loud! \ 


> 


Chief Faring’s face was grave. “Do 
got to get you another lawyer.” 
‘An’ git him ina hurry, mister,” the 
nagged. “You can’t keep this court ¥ ai 

Corr walked up. “‘ What’s the trouble 

Chief Faring explained, and Corr is 
with no change of expression. 

‘““Well’’—he turned to Doc— 
to get a lawyer for you.” 

“Thanks,” Doc told him. “Just kee) r 
broomtail bailiff off and give me ten mii ® ~ 
I'll find a lawyer. Where’s the telepho =’ 

But he had overplayed his hand. / 
end of twenty minutes, assisted by 4 % 
mark’s female clerk—who was apparen'® 
the edge of a nervous breakdown— 
called a dozen lawyers. Some were ily 
town, others too busy; three flatly refur 
touch the case. Billy Gray could off 
assistance, being still asleep, with the ree 
off the hook; he had worked till the B 
went to press at three. His other ad 
Bert Beelom, was attending a i 
Pythias funeral. 

‘‘ Judge wants you in his chambers.” 
bailiff again. 

As Doc went out he smiled at Godsn™ 
clerk and thanked her for her assistanc’ 
never,” she told friends later, “met a7 
courtly gentleman!”’ For several nigh 
dreamed about him.) 

Doc followed the bailiff into the ju 
“‘chambers”’: a small room replete 
desk, a cae and a heroic-size brass 
dor. Corr was standing beside a gaunt, © 
haired man at the desk. In his adver ” 
some life Doc had encountered magis 
of various sorts—but none, he decided, 
disagreeable than this one who sat glar 
him. Judge Yarbaugh had eyes like ane 
snapping turtle and a sprinkling of dai 
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on the shoulders of his black suit. He suffered 
from indigestion and, for reasons best known 
to himself, always sat on an inflated rubber 
ring. 

fe lawyer, eh?”’ he barked at Doc. ‘‘ You 
realize you'r 1 2 2 of . TOR 
ee ee holding up the procedure of SO NICE 

“I beg the court’s pardon,” Doc replied 


solemnly, “but mumps are—or is—an act TO C( yM E H¢ IME TO 
of God.” 
The judge opened his mouth, then closed You come home to sleep in 
it again. ““H’mph!” 

“Tf your honor will permit ’’—Corr’s voice 


OQ 


Ba 


real comfort on Thomaston Sheets. 






Sey ps2 A 


ae, 


Here are sheets and pillow cases 





, ee was oily—“‘and as it is our responsibility to 
f 4 Po ys provide legal representation for the accused, you can depend on to'stay white 
ale? Beye =~. I have taken the liberty to call in a promis- and soft and smooth through years 
* HE RUG-ABOO! ing young attorney, Frank P. Dibble.” of faithful service. Intimate 
: ' Mi 7 : Peron are the judge ee not pleasures like Thomaston Sheets 
c e promising young a Dy. : 5 te, 
3 KE BOYS WHO MAKE AIRPLANES. “Wasted enough a eet u ei Seid give meaning to the expression— Ht shhh iy 
MEANS LOTS OF NICE LITTER at Doc. ‘‘ Dibble satisfactory to you?” So Nice to Come Home To.” baatebatias iva 





, 


~{) GRIT TO GRIND INTO MOTHERS Doc bowed. “I’m at the mercy of the 
7 EXPENSIVE RUG. court.” 


| Judge Yarbaugh gave him a second look, 
then snapped, “Where is Dibble?” 
“He’s waiting, your honor.’”’ Corr opened 


the door. ‘‘Mr. Dibble!”’ 





\ 





A pvunp, sleepy-looking young man in a 
baggy brown suit ambled in. Doc had him 
sized up as a modock before Corr finished 
introducing them—but there was nothing 
anybody could do. 

“Tl give you till ten o’clock to familiarize 
yourself with the case.’”’ The judge stood up, 
one hand pressing his flat stomach. This was 
carnival time for his indigestion—an hour 
after breakfast. ‘“That’s all.” 

Dibble bowed, fussing with his cuff links. 
“Thank you, judge.” 

Outside, Doc handed him Godsmark’s 
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‘* Guaranteed by @ 
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notes and the list of witnesses. TH TON 
’ “Excuse me, I’ll be right back,’ said WANS] 
e : “ : ” \\ y] 
Dibble. “I have to get a drink of water. Ask for Thomaston Sheets at your favorite store + PAGE, TYPE 140 Se 
YA BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER ! Doc watched him saunter away with a| prresIDE, TYPE 128 © TAVERN, TYPE 140 © PILGRIM, TYPE #28 aj 
WHISK ! THE DIRT IS GONE. rolling knock-kneed gait. ““ Who ts thishuman | pepiGRrer, COMBED PERCALE—a quality for every purse and purpose. SINCE 1899 


sofa pillow?” he asked Chief Faring. 
OS MY CHANCE FOR FOUL PLAY. The chief’s Adam’s apple bobbed apolo- 


getically. ‘It’s kind of a bad break for you, 
Doc. Dibble’s a lawyer, all right—but I 
dunno’s he ever won a case. Most usually he 


WRIGHT'S |Genuine’SIFT-CHINE’ 





does odd jobs for Corr.” SORT With Triple Screen 
“So that’s it.” Doc’s jaw tightened. : BWR IGH TSE ot Mae i The Standard of Flour Sifter Perfection 
“Around the city hall they call him ‘Nemo Se ane yl For More Than a Quarter of a Century 


S rr 49 it 
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Dibble. > i Ss ““SIFT-CHINE"” is the truly 
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Mo Lack Marks wise 
Mo.0thedg.eé\ 
Cael lestallation 


MAIL COUPON TODAY-—Send for 
your Free copy of this colorful, interesting 


Doc was familiar with Winsor McKay’s = Soe oet SET ice a 
Little Nemo—the comic-supplement fable of America’s Largest Selling Silver Cleaner CuIND shch foremost cook, 
a boy who lived his adventures in dreams. ||$ 222 _____ | <0 highly recommended for j 
“You can see why they call Dibble opessteediieioua eee a 
‘Nemo,’” the chief explained. “If he ain’t cl YOUR STOVE TOP “must” for better baking. No 
dreamin’, then what zs he doin’? It don’t kX ee eee 
seem like he’s awake.” : pete tion Vea Wena i 2 
Doc shook his head. “Things were tough | GQ , Ee ae ene Daraneen cel pa ercsat eet racaion 
enough when I didn’t have a lawyer. Now ce ny, Fadl OF Deen RIEL 
” screen,sone operation sifts flour 3 times, $1.65. DOUBLE 
I’ve got one, I’m worse off than before! oe screen, sifts twice, $1.35. SINGLE screen, sifts once, $1.10. 
bys, ON THE GENUINE © ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES cepted. MEETS-A-NEED MEG, CO., 2041 Utah Avenue, 
BISSELL® MAKES QUICK CLEAN-UPS The trial was under way at last. For ten . Seattleras Weaninetont 
SY. "BISCO-MATIC’* BRUSH ACTION minutes, in his opening statement, ee had 
| been elaborating on the charges—‘‘City of 
( og GLEAN WITH NO. PRESSURE Lost River versus Thomas J. Tilbee; at least 
(THE HANDLE. CLEANS PERFECTLY he says that’s his name’’—in a contemp- 
EVEN WITH HANDLE HELD LOW. tuous, cocksure manner. (Just before the 
judge entered, Corr had boasted to the clerk 
LET THE RUG-A-BOO “| of the court that he would “wrap this case 
ne 7, as he had a committee meet- 
! up” ina hurry, as 
GET YOU: ing at four o’clock.) in 
A"BISCO-MATIC” ISSE Doc sat at the table only half listening to 
a : oe - the eloquent voice accusing him of an index 
of crimes: kidnaping, interfering with the 
processes of law, threatening an officer, il- 
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Amaze legal use of firearms, malpractice, and so on. 


the West. : sis : : 
r: At the moment he was more concerned with eo 4 TTS booklet. An invaluable aid to everyone 
the behavior of his te Nerio ee oe * a = 4p interested in beautifying their home. Full-color 
could not sit in a chair without appearing to © Guaranteed by <\ . i els f ie! ee 
lie down in it. His eyes were half closed and Good Housekeeping illustrations show how the new SMOOTHEDGE tackless 
. y a7 j ie i ‘ ah a ak OF a a 
he was breathing somnolently through his B Nier as apyegnisen WEOe installation method makes possible the utmost 
mouth. Doc’s elbow jabbed him; he sat up, eet eS loveliness of wall-to-wall carpet. 
startled. : By ie % Ae SNS 
“Have you studied those notes of Gods- es a8 : Cee ers aD 7 
902”? > whi nodded. * ae - e Roberts Co., Dept. 
mark’s? Doc wy hispered. Nee Nemo 1536 North Indiana Street 
“All ready with your questions: em Los Angeles 63, California 
nodded again. Doc watched him rearrange Gentlemen: Please send me your Free | 
himself comfortably. But at least he was color book, ““New Carpet Beauty.” | 
awake. Name. 
ssell Carpet Sweeper Company “T will prove to you, gentlemen of the ee | 
~ ’ si “e > } tre 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan jury ”’—Corr’s voice— that the accused is ree | 
Reg. U. S, Pat. Off, Bissell’s full Spring controlled brush. no mere harmless peddler. This self-styled City_________Zone—State. | 
‘doctor’ is known to be a dangerous charac- | Stes sesnes nite ee Se ED a ee a ce ee en ee 
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‘Dry clean’’ 
“GLASS WAX’”’ .. . let chemi- 
cals do the work. No water, no 
muss, no fuss. Apply with cel- 
lulose sponge. It’s twice as 
easy, twice as thrifty. Sponge 
on, wipe clean, that’s all. 
*“GLASS WAX’”’ cleans 30 
kinds of dirt in 30 seconds! 
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ter—a Western bad man—who has sneaked 
into a decent community where he is unwel- 
come.”’ 

Doc, watching the faces of the jurymen, 
saw that they believed what Corr was saying; 
and suddenly he felt a cold anger spread into 
his arms and legs. Then he heard Zerelda’s 
name called, and saw her make her way to 
the witness chair. As she took the oath she 
seemed nervous and very pale. Doc’s heart 
was drumming. 

With quiet deference Corr asked her to 
tell the court what she knew about the Theo- 
dore Bayliss kidnaping. Doc leaned forward. 
Zerelda appeared to balk at the word “‘kid- 
naping,”’ and Corr suavely encouraged her to 
describe the incident in her own words. So 
low was her voice that they could scarcely 
hear her—and twice the judge interrupted, 
asking her to speak up. Her story was just 
what Doc had expected: the bare facts. She 
avoided his gaze—and when she had finished, 
Corr thanked her and turned to Dibble. 

“Any questions?’’ It was obvious that he 
expected none. 

Dibble sat up and cleared his throat self- 
consciously. Then he shook his head. 

“Yes, you have a question!”” Doc whis- 
pered. Dibble turned to him, confused. 

“Very well,’ Corr was saying, “‘sirice the 
defense has no desire to interrogate this wit- 
ness ——’”’ 

Under the table, unseen by the judge, Doc 
gripped Dibble’s fat wrist. ““You’ve gol to 
ask this question!” 


Disste’s eyes were wide open now. Doc 
leaned close and whispered in his ear. Dibble 
pulled away. ““I—I couldn’t.” 

“You go through with this,”’ Doc hissed, 
“or, so help me, I’ll have you disbarred!” 

Dibble hesitated, his pink tongue licking 
his lips. Then he scrambled up. “I would like 
to ask the witness’”’—he got control of his 
voice—‘‘I would like to ask the witness if— 
if the city attorney has ever—uh—men- 
tioned marriage to her!” 

In the courtroom the quiet cracked like an 
egg; spectators and jurymen stirred in their 
seats. Doc saw a terrible embarrassment 
come over Zerelda’s face—and in the same 
instant Corr shouted angrily, ““Your honor, 
I object! That question is ——” 

“Just a minute!” The judge shook his 
gavel at Nemo Dibble. “Are you hinting at 


j 


Octo 

Nemo flicked a glance at Corr, | 
glaring at him, shocked at his dist. 
Then he looked down at Doc. Doce, 
were menacing. Nemo turned to the 
“T”’— he swallowed—‘‘I stand on 
tion.” 

“Your honor,” Corr cut in scathin) « 
object to that question as not only i i!) 
and immaterial, but beyond the paleol_@ 

“Objection sustained.” 








































a 
Doc scrutinized the faces of the j t 
though the judge had upheld Corr, th 
of collusion might quiver in their | AN 
Then he saw Zerelda leaving the cout) ol 
and a cold, empty feeling settled in hj), 
ach. He was sorry he had done it to 
Corr’s tactics had made him so mad, _f 
Tilting back in his chair, he exhaled 
to let his anger cool. It was the same { 
fighter in the ring: you could win i 
keeping your head. He glanced at 1 
yer’s double-chinned profile and tried 
ure him out. Dibble owed allegiance 
yet he was committed to make some}; 
effort to defend his client. Studyi 
round head, Doc decided that Dibble y H 
dishonest: he was merely intimidated) 
a dominant politico, had the bee o| 
Doc realized that he could never winkgiHt0! 
quittal by threatening this reluctant Jjypat! 
There:must be a smarter approach. . 


> 


The next witness was Deputy She 
tick. While he was being sworn ir 
nudged Dibble. “Sorry I got over) 
about that question.’’ He smiled disarr: 

Nemo gave him a sidelong glance 
skittish colt. 

“T want you to know,” Doc said, “ 
every confidence in your ability.” | 

Nemo nodded uncertainly. 

Gattick had begun an involved a 
the Marland incident wherein the a 
had “‘threatened”’ him with an ivora lh) 
.38 and proceeded to shoot the 7 
playing cards. vu 

Doc leaned closer, confidentially. 
any kin to the Hon. Artemus A. Dil® | 
Nemo shook his head. “That’s odd,l@! 
Doc, “‘you’re a dead ringer for him!) 
Hon. Artemus—now deceased—was (f* 
the greatest trial lawyers in the countrie=" 
went on, inventing an incident as he hi!" 
vented the name. ‘‘I’ll never forget hi} 
got his start. He was kind of tied in wi" 


collusion?” district attorney—owed him a good de gf too 
« . o7 46 « - . . - - - - - . - - - - - os « ° \ r 
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’ commandments 
‘ for kitehen 


At mother-daughter cooking ses- 
sions, safety lessons are as important 
as perfect biscuits. 
’ i. 
Wear aprons that do not have ties 
and sashes to catch on equipment. 
. a 
Keep big pot holders near the range. 
os 
Be careful where you store knives— 
a special holder is good. Stick a cork 
in that ice pick. 
. i. 
Hang an approved fire extinguisher 
where you can grab it. 
‘ De 
Store matches in a noninflammable 
container. 


safety 





6. 
Use a step-stool for high aa 





= : gs 


not the edge of a chair. 


es 


sa . 7 
Cut away from your own han 
when you slice or peel foods. 








a. 
Turn handles of cooking pans awé) ) 
from the edge of the range. — | h 







9. - ae 
Lift the far side of the lid on tl” 
bubbling kettle so the steam goy 
away from you. \ 

\ 

10. 

Clean up broken glass with a dam | 
paper and wrap up the splinters b)} 
fore dropping in the rubbish baske i 

i 
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CHEN Smells from cooking fish, cab- 
‘e, cauliflower, onions, vanish in seconds! 


SF 
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ay indoor odors away with Good-aire— 
quickly, so easily! A touch of thumb re- 
es a fine spray which kills unpleasant 

in seconds. No waiting. Can't spill— 
nt stain. Ideal for kitchens, bathrooms, 
ing rooms, closets. Keep your whole home 
olesome with instant-acting Good-aire. 
t Good-aire today at your drug, grocery, 
dware or department store. 


/MEMBER: “Good-aire is 
Good Etiquette” 
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one day Artemus Dibble got a chance to 
fight a case on his own. Well, sir, he rared 
back, defied the district attorney, won the 
case—and walked out of the courtroom a 
success! That’s the way careers are made in 
the legal profession.” 

“Very interesting,” murmured Nemo, 
straightening up in his chair. 

When Gattick had finished his testimony 
Corr asked sarcastically if the defense had 
any questions. Nemo gave Doc that sidelong 
nervous look. Doc shook his head. Nemo 
rose. “No questions.’”’ Then he sat down, 
amazed at his own daring. 

Before Corr dismissed Gattick he turned 
to the jury. ‘““Gentlemen, you have heard 
from the witness—a law officer of our own 
county —how Tilbee threatened his life, 
brandishing a six-shooter as if he were swag- 
gering about some frontier mining camp! 
Gentlemen, is this the lawless West? Can we 
permit our peace officers to be intimidated 
by a desperado? I say to you, no!” 

“Get on with the evidence,’ Judge Yar- 
baugh warned him. 

Doc leaned toward Dibble encouragingly. 
“Corr plays dirty pool—but you can cut 
rings around him when you get your steam 
up.”’ He thought he observed a responsive 
gleam in Dibble’s eye. 


‘Tue door opened and the bailiff entered es- 
corting a red-faced, heavy-set man. Doc 
started. The hotelkeeper with whom he had 
played poker in Jackson! This was bad. On 
the stand the man described the poker game, 
which had been enlivened by some peculiar 
goings on. Though a poor loser, he was a good 
witness, and with Corr’s prompting attested 
to Tilbee’s remarkable talent for dealing him- 
self nothing but kings and aces. 

Doc seized a pencil and scribbled a line 
on the memorandum pad. Shoving it toward 
Dibble, he whispered, ‘Ask him this.’’ 

Corr, pleased with the damaging effect of 
the hotelman’s story, turned to them arro- 
gantly. ““Any questions this time?”’ 

Nemo Dibble got to his feet. ““I would like 
to ask the witness if it is true that his wife 
left him because he suffers from hallucina- 
tions.” 

“T object!” protested Corr. 

“Objection sustained.” 

Doc had scribbled another note and slipped 
it to Dibble. 

“Your honor’’—Dibble was gaining self- 
confidence—‘‘my next question is important 
to every law-abiding citizen in Michigan. 
How does it happen that the witness serves 
liquor at all hours in his hotel—when he has 
no bar license?” 

“Object!” Corr shouted. ‘Irrelevant and 
immaterial!” 

Judge Yarbaugh rubbed his nose. “The 
witness is not on trial,” he said. ‘‘Objection 
sustained.” 

Corr gave Dibble a look of triumph. There 
was something else in the look, too, as if he 
would have plenty to say to his protégé when 
he got him alone. Dibble sat down, crest- 
fallen. 

‘‘Never mind,” Doc reassured him, “‘it 
gave the jury something to think about. In 
their own minds they’l] discount a bootlegger 
with hallucinations!” 

But to himself he admitted that it was not 
going well: the faces of the jurymen reflected 
all too plainly that Corr was building a strong 
case against him. And even though Dibble 
had taken the bait and asserted himself, still 
he was unequipped to oppose such a skilled 
prosecutor. 

With ebbing spirit Doc heard Corr dismiss 
the witness and thank him for “exposing this 
gambler.” He thought of Zerelda—and an 
odd fancy crossed his mind. Always he had 
derided deathbed penitence, yet he was 
thinking now that if he had it to do over 
again he would have liked to make Zerelda a 
promise never to play another hand of poker 
so long as he lived. But it was too late. In all 
probability he would not see her again. 

“Gentlemen of the jury’’—Corr’s voice— 
““we have shown that behind the slick exte- 
rior of this ——” 

‘Your honor’’—Dibble was on his feet— 
“tue city attorney is attempting to preju- 
dice the jury unfairly.” 
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You can’t beat an O-CEL-O sponge 
for the easiest window-cleaning ever. 
Millions of big and little pores in 
this cellulose sponge pitch in and 
work whenever there’s any cleaning 
going on. Use O-CEL-O to easy- 
clean just about everything you own. 
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for More Than a Century 


Leading hair stylists, experts 
in loveliness, stake their reputations 
on perfection. 

They find one shampoo out- 
standing for immaculately clean, 
soft, lustrous, hair, just right “in 
“feel” to take and hold its wave— 
Conti Castile Shampoo. 

Conti has been the preferred 
shampoo for generations, and today 
is the choice of millions of women. 
First made by dissolving famous 
Conti Castile Soap, imported since 
1836, it now comes to you ready pre- 
pared, containing pure imported 
olive oil to give your hair added 
loveliness. 

Conti does wonders for every 
type of hair. Pure, mild and safe for 
children and all the family. It con- 
tains no harsh chemicals, no syn- 


thetic 
ingredients. 


detergents, no mysterious 

Use Conti Castile Shampoo reg- 
ularly to make your hair lovelier. Its 
natural oils do a complete job—no 
conditioners or after rinses needed. 
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Follow your physician's and your pharma- 
cist’s advice when purchasing an atomizer. 
They are not prescribed for convenience, but 
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“Confine your remarks to the evidence,” 
Judge Yarbaugh admonished Corr. 

Doc saw Enoch’s butk fill the doorway be- 
hind the little bailiff, and he shuddered in- 
wardly. 

Dibble leaned over. “I don’t suppose we 
need worry about this colored man? He’s 
your friend.” 

““He’s my friend,’”’ said Doc wryly, ‘‘but 
he’s more closely affiliated with the Lord.” 

After taking the oath, Enoch sat down 
gingerly in the witness chair and rolled a 
worried glance at Doc. 

Corr walked up, his manner patronizing. 
“All I want from you is the truth. If you 
don’t tell the truth you’ll be in trouble. Do 
you understand?” 

Enoch nodded twice. ‘‘Yes, sir.” , 

“Very well.’ Corr came a step closer. 
“How long have you known the accused?” 

“The who?” 

“The accused!” snapped Corr. ‘‘ This man 
Tilbee!” 


ZERELDA paused in front of the courthouse. 
For three quarters of an hour—since she left 
the trial—she had been walking around, try- 
ing to think things out, and now she found 
herself in front of the courthouse again. She 
had read, in a new detective story by Anna 
Katharine Green, that a murderer always 
returns to the scene of his crime. Perhaps 
that was why she had come back. Absurd. 
Yet this sense of guilt persisted. More than 
ever, she blamed herself: if she had minded 
her own affairs in the first place, this would 
never have happened to him. 

When she rushed out of the courtroom 
she had been shocked and embarrassed by 
his lawyer’s question, linking her and Chil- 
ton. But, going over it in her mind, she real- 
ized that a man on trial, faced with prison, 
must defend himself any way he could. She 
was no longer angry at him: her resentment, 
for some reason, kept centering on Chilton. 
To think, only a week ago she had considered 
marrying him! 

Without quite knowing why she did it, 
Zerelda turned and re-entered the building 
and hurried along the corridor to Judge Yar- 
baugh’s court. A policeman at the door let 
her in and found a seat for her in the last row. 

Chilton Corr was pacing up and down in 
front of Enoch. “You know that Tilbee is a 
liar, don’t you?” 

“TI object!’”’ Dibble leaped to his feet. 
“Leading question!”’ 

“Objection sustained.” 

“Your honor”—Corr swung round indig- 
nantly—‘‘I intend to prove that Tilbee’s en- 
tire existence is based on a fabric of lies!” 

“Phrase your question properly,” growled 
the judge. 

Corr faced Enoch. “‘Have you ever known 
this charlatan to tell the truth?” 

“You mean the doctor?”’ said Enoch. 

“Doctor!’’ Corr jeered. “How do you 
know he’s a doctor?” 

“Well ——” 

““Can you state categorically that he 7s a 
doctor? Does he possess a diploma from a 
medical school?” 

Enoch was taken aback. ‘‘All’s I know is, 
everybody calls him ‘doctor.’”’ 

“Just another attribute of his swindler’s 
profession!” Corr pointed a finger at Enoch. 
“Tell the jury what other lies you’ve heard 
Tilbee ——” 

“Object!” 

“T will restate the question,” said Corr. 
“How many times a day do you hear Tilbee 
lie—on one subject or another?” 

Enoch shifted uncomfortably in his chair. 
“T couldn’t exac’ly say ——’”’ 

“Ah, you couldn’t exactly say!” Corr 
pounced on it. ‘Then you mean he lies so 
often you can’t keep count?” 

“Object!’’ protested Dibble. 

“T’ll put it this way,”’ said Corr. “‘In your 
opinion, is Tilbee a liar?” 

Enoch looked pained. 
the doctor is a liar, no sir. But —— 

“But what? Go on.” 

‘““Well—sometimes he kind of approxi- 
mates.” 

“You mean he falsifies—distorts —— 

“No, sir, the doctor he just kind of approx- 
imates.”’ 





“T wouldn’t say 
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GET D’ Scholls For 


FAST RELIE 


Don't suffer from your feet. Dr.Wm. M. Scholl “ui 
the noted authority on the feet, has formulate 
and designed over 100 Remedies, Appliancd 
and Arch Supports for the relief of all commo 
foot troubles. Their cost is very small. At Drug 
Shoe, Department and 5-10¢ Stores everywher 


CORNS—SORE TOES 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads quickly relieve 
and gently remove corns; stop 
painful shoe friction; soothe, cush- 
ion, protect the sensitive spot. Help 
prevent corns, sore toes, blisters. 
Also sizes forcallousesand bunions. 


Dr. Scholl's LuPAD, a soft feather- 
weight cushion; loops over fore- 
part of foot; relieves pains, cramps, 
callouses, burning, tenderness at 
ball of foot. Flesh color, washable. 


Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise 
relieve tired, aching feet, foot and 
leg pains, when due to weak or 
fallen arches. Light, flexible. 
Adjustable as condition improves. 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly re- 
lieves, refreshes feverish, tender, 
sensitive, tired feet, due to exer- 
tion or ‘fatigue. Puts you right 
back on your feet—comforted, 
rested, refreshed. Economical! 








Dr. Scholl's Foot Powder relieves 
tender, hot, tired, chafed, sensitive 
feet. Soothes minor skin. irrita- 
tions; eases new or tight shoes; 
helps prevent Athlete’s Foot. Cul- 
tivate this fine foot health habit. 


Dr. Scholl's Bunion Reducer, of soft 
rubber, relieves pain from shoe 
pressure, hides the bulge, helps 
preserve shape of shoe. For wear 
over the stocking, ask for Dr. 
Scholl's Leather Bunion Protector. 








Dr. Scholl's Solvex quickly relieves 
itching feet and toes; kills fungi 
of infection it contacts; helps rapid 
healing of red, raw, cracked, peel- 
ing skin of Athlete’s Foot. Liquid, 
Powder or,Ointment. 















Dr. Scholl's Kurotex, soft, cushion- 
ing, protective foot plaster, re- 
lieves shoe friction and pressure 
on corns, callouses, bunions and 
tender spots on feet and toes. Easy 
to Cut to any size, shape and apply. 
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Explain what you mean by ‘approxi- 
och squirmed. ‘“Well—it’s like some- 
fy’ ain’t quite 7s and it ain’t quite ain't.” 
laughter rattled across the courtroom. 
hr turned quickly, annoyed. ‘‘Gentlemen 
dhe jury, the witness has proved my point. 
iw, one final question.” He turned to 
bch threateningly. ‘‘ Tilbee has been heard 
_ay that Tad Bayliss, the boy he kidnaped, 
is cousin. He has been heard to call him 
usin Tad.’ Tell the court—is that boy 
| bee’s cousin?” 
‘inoch hesitated, swaying back and forth 
| che chair. He looked appealingly toward 
tc, but Doc was staring out the window. 
| The truth,” Corr bullied. 
Sweat. glistened on the black 
Tell ——” 
|‘Remember you’re under oath! Js that 
his cousin?” 
Ynoch shook himself. ‘* No, sir.” 
*The boy is nol his cousin?” 
‘No, sir.” 
*That’s all!’’ Corr smiled elatedly. ‘‘ Your 
ness, Mr. Dibble.” 
Joc shook his head at Nemo. “No ques- 
as,” said Nemo. 
“Witness excused.” 
noch left the chair, bewildered. He 
‘rted out—then paused and came toward 
G 
“This way out,’”’ called the bailiff. 
fnoch did not hear him. In front of Doc’s 
ole he halted, his face heavy with remorse. 
doctor,’’ he mumbled, “‘I’m sorry.” 
Joc smiled. ‘It’s all right, Enoch,” he said. 
fou couldn’t help it.’’ 
Znoch’s eyes filled with tears. He wheeled 
shuffled dejectedly toward the door. 
Gentlemen of the 
'y,”’ Corr began, “you 
ve heard four witnesses 
ablish the accused’s 
aracter, Or shall I say, 
k of character.” 
he judge grumpily 
led recess for lunch. 
ved by the bell, Doc was 
nking. But he knew that he was not saved. 
ough damage had been done—and more 
uld be done this afternoon. . . . 
‘We'll go over to the boardinghouse, 
oc.” Chief Faring was at his elbow. ‘‘Clara’s 
ed a little lunch.” 
Doc stood up. He was in the chief’s cus- 
y, and lunch at Clara’s seemed a pleasant 
angement—if anything could be pleasant 
‘such a time. Going out, he observed Corr 
iting for Nemo Dibble—as a hawk might 
it for a robin. 
Mr. Dibble,’”’ Doc said, “‘I’d like you to 
e with us.” 


brow. 


Depend on 
foot if you 


& 


rabbit! 


RATEFULLY Dibble turned and scurried 
er them. In the street outside they climbed 
0 the open patrol wagon, drawn by two 
ite horses, and when they drove away a few 
ople in the crowd called to Doc, wishing 
good luck. But their voices were sub- 
ed, as if he had already been found guilty. 
Zerelda stood watching from the court- 
ise steps. In the past twenty minutes she 
d seen enough to realize that the trial was 
ing disastrously for him, and that some- 
img must be done. She did not know the 
itor of the Banner, but she had a feeling 
at he could help. Down the street was 
e hack office, in the forepart of a livery 
able. She stepped into a battered, strong- 
nelling hack and asked the driver to take 
r to Mr. Gray’s house. 

A handsome dark-eyed woman opened the 
or, and Zerelda had a glimpse of a sunny 
om with New England furniture. Three 
poston bull terriers capered around, snuffling. 
}Could I see Mr. Gray?” Zerelda said. 
t’s—it’s urgent.” 

} He’s just having his breakfast —the paper 
pnt to press so late.’’ Mrs. Gray had a 
jendly Eastern voice. ‘‘Could you tell me 
it it’s about?” 

“It’s about Doctor Tilbee.” 

| Oh—yes.” The dark, intelligent eyes 
niled. “ Won’t you come in?” 


Lunch at Clara Brink’s boardinghouse was 
bt a gay affair. Clara—who prided herself on 


member it didn’t work for the 
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“setting a fine table”—had served Doc’ 
favorite delicacy, fricasseed chicken witl 


) 
dumplings, but neither he nor his nervou CT ? 
lawyer nor the chief of police appeared t« S w S Ou 
have much appetite. 
@ 
St one-at-a-time 


“Doc”’—the hospitable blonde flutterec 
around him, as always concerned for his wel 
fare—“you’re just pickin’ at your food.” 

“The condemned ate a hearty meal.” bof 


smiled grimly. 
“Now don’t you say that,’’ Clara pro 
tested. “It’s not like you to be so down in thi 
mouth. You haven't lost this verdict yet.’ 
“No, sir,”’ agreed Chief Faring, ‘‘not by 
jugful!” 




































































Jucrut,” Clara exclaimed. “That re-~ 
minds me!’’ She hurried out of the dining 
room and returned with a bottle and three 
glasses. “‘I put this on the ice—I know thé 
chief likes to wet his whistle.’’ Doc saw that — 
it was a bottle of his own Wonder Tonic. 

“My favorite painkiller,’ the chief de- 
clared. ‘Clara, you’re all wool an’ a yard 
wide.” 

“You needn’t mention my beam!”’ 

The chief cackled, lifting his glass. ‘‘I 





stein bi 


jinks, when this stuff’s ice-cold it’s better’ A 
champagne wine!”’ | Ve 
“Mr. Dibble?” 5 
“No, thank you,” Nemo demurred, “I A 


never touch intoxicants.” 

“Why, son, this here won’t hurt you,” th 
chief said. “It’s medicine. Show him the label, 
Clara. Nothing but a tonic—good for young! 
and old.” 

“Well’”’—Nemo held out his glass tim- 
idly—‘“‘just a drop.” 

DOG? 2 

“Cup of tea, please, Clara,”’ Doc said. 

“ Tea,” sniffed Clara, ‘‘at 
a time like this. Well, I 
never !”’ 

The chief downed his 
tonic at a gulp and refilled 
the glass. 

Nemo took a cautious 
sip. “‘This isn’t bad at all.” 

Doc pushed back his, 
plate. “Let’s see our list of witnesses.” # 
Nemo gave him the list, and he read it” 
gravely. ““Got my doubts if these’ll cut_, 
any ice.” - 

As the case stood, Corr had not definitely 
proved kidnaping. He had touched on it; | 
that was all he could do, lacking conclusive 
evidence. But he had contrived to establish 
Doc as a lawbreaker, gambler and menace 
to the community—so that when it came to 
his final spiel to the jury, they would believe 
what he told them. Up to now Doc had more 
or less taken the trial in stride—because he 
knew something that ‘hey didn’t know. He 
was betting all his chips on Edan Dunbar. 
At any minute a telegram from Illinois would 
settle the Tad Bayliss case, once and for all. 

Clara came in with the tea. “Enoch’s 
back.” 

Enoch appeared in the pantry doorway, 
and Doc sat up eagerly. ‘This time you’ve 
got it, Enoch!” 

“The telegram?’’ Enoch shook his head. 
‘No, doctor.” 

‘“What? Are they sure?” 

“Nothin’ came in.” 

Slowly Doc leaned back in his chair. Dun- 
bar must have failed. Well—that was the 
end of that... . A bitter smile came into his 
eyes. He remembered an old chromo, The 
Gambler’s Finish, that hung in his grand. 
mother’s house in Virginia City: a wild-eyec 
destitute man in a garret, appealing to tw4 
policemen about to arrest him. 

My luck’s run out, Doc was thinking? 
Bound to happen sometime, but you never e: 
pect it to happen to you. The Gambler's Finish 

‘Honey, you're not eatin’ a thing.” Clara 
perfumed hand rested on his shoulder. ‘*L 
me get you a nice piece of apple pie. I mad 
it for you myself.”’ 

“T’m doing fine, Clara.’’ He patted h 
hand. * Thanks.” 

This was the unluckiest part of the jinx 
being in love with the wrong woman. H 
knew that he would never see Zerelda Wins 
again. 

“Another drop of that delicious tonic, 7 
you please,”’ said Nemo Dibble. 
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The Secret of Lovelier Hair 
for More Than a Century 


Leading hair stylists, experts 
in loveliness, stake their reputations 


on perfection. 


They find one shampoo out- 
standing for 
soft, right “in 


“feel” to take and hold its wave— 


immaculately clean, 


lustrous, hair, just 


Conti Castile Shampoo. 


Conti has been the preferred 
shampoo for generations, and today 
is the choice of millions of women. 
First made by dissolving famous 
Conti Castile Soap, imported since 
1836, it now comes to you ready pre- 
pared, containing imported 
olive oil to give your hair added 


loveliness. 


pure 


type of hair. Pure, mild and safe for 
children and all the family. It con- 
tains no harsh chemicals, no syn- 
thetic 
ingredients. 


ularly to make your hair lovelier. Its 
natural oils do a complete job—no 
conditioners or after rinses needed. 


Conti does wonders for every 


detergents, no mysterious 


Use Conti Castile Shampoo reg- 
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When you get a DeVilbiss Atomizer you can 
be certain that you are getting exactly the right 
one for your needs. For, as each new DeVilbiss 
Atomizer is perfected, your pharmacist is kept 
informed as to just what type of solution may 
be used in it. 


Follow your physician's and your pharma- 
cist’s advice when purchasing an atomizer. 
They are not prescribed for convenience, but 
in order to reach more of the affected nose and 
throat areas. 


Always specify DeVilbiss—the oldest and 
most famous name in Atomizers. The DeVilbiss 
Co., Toledo |, Ohio, and Windsor, Ontario. 
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Back in court, Doc sat alone at the table, 
jejectedly watching the jury file in. For the 
irst time in his life he felt no incentive to go 
pn fighting. ... Chief Faring had brought him 
yack in the patrol wagon; Clara was bringing 
Dibble in her rig. He wondered what could be 
xeeping them. Then Faring came over. 

. “Doc’’—the chief’s turkey-wing mus- 
‘aches twitched—‘‘you ought to see your 
pwyer!” 

“What’s wrong now?” Doc sat up. 

“That tonic of yours dohe what Nature 
souldn’t. Made a man of him!” The chief 
‘huckled silently. ‘I never believed what it 
‘ays on the label—‘puts life into you’—but 
, believe it now. It sure put life into Nemo, 
ill right! He’s illuminated like Paine’s Fire- 
works! Minute ago, outside in front of the 
‘eporters, he walked up to Corr and bawled 
um out for bullyragging witnesses!’’ 

Nemo swaggered in. Gone was his timid, 
apologetic manner; he waved the bailiff aside 
and sat down at the table. 

“Doctor, that Hon. Artemus Dibble you 
told about this morning will always be an 
2xample to me in my legal career.’”’ His eyes 
zlowed like carriage lamps. “‘I’ll get you a 
verdict of acquittal or burn down the 
courthouse!’’ He leaned closer, redolent of 
Wonder Tonic. “‘I just found out—Corr’s 
30 overconfident he’s not bothering to call 
his last two witnesses. It’s my turn now.” 

“There’s only one 
small beetle in the but- 
ter,” Doc told him. 
“We've got no plan of 


defense.” Which would be easier to do— little group. “Did ye 
“Just watch my fold a piece of paper in half fifty wish to speak to m 
smoke!” times or reach the moon? It’s not a Zerelda?”’ 
The judge seated’ riddle; accomplishing either is “No,” Zerelda 
himself and the bailiff equally possible. Because, if you  gswered. 


whined his ‘‘oyez”’ 
mumbo-jumbo. Nemo 
oounded out in front 
and called the first 
witness for the defense: 
Major Gringfobb. 
Major Gringfobb en- 
tered with a spry step, 


times 


jown. He was a spruce 
ittle man, a G.A.R. 
veteran with a pink 
‘complexion, silver hair 
ind achin whisker that 
vaggled incessantly as 
fhewerechewing some- 
hing. His voice had the 
harp tonelessness of 
he very deaf, but he knew the questions 
hat Dibble was going to ask him. 

“How long have you been acquainted 

yith ——” That was as far as Nemo got. 
Aajor Gringfobb was off. 
, He talked very fast, stating that he had 
nown Doctor Tilbee for more than a decade; 
new him to be a man of unimpeachable in- 
pgrity; a comrade in arms, though they had 
sught in different wars; a benefactor of hu- 
vanity. His meeting with Doctor Tilbee was 
«i event he considered second in importance 
yaly to Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 


lwice Nemo sought to inject a question, 
ut nothing could stop Major Gringfobb. 
ince he had been taking Wonder Tonic he 

«ad never known a sick day. To Wonder 

‘onic he attributed his vim and virility. He 
‘as seventy-three, he said—happily married 
) his second wife, and the proud father of a 

«ur-year-old son. 

Doc felt relieved when the major paused 
r breath. He was too good a witness: the 
«rymen showed signs of amusement and 

ere were snickers among the crowd. Doc 

maled to Nemo and Nemo hastily turned 

o the city attorney. 

“Any questions?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Corr contemptuously. 

o Lhe major, who could not hear what they 
‘re saying, started off again: “‘Doc Tilbee 
a man who - 

“‘That’s all,’’ Nemo shouted. ‘‘ Witness ex- 
sed!”’ He waved his arms. 

Nemo swooped back to the table. “Now, 

1 call Bert Beelom ——’” 2 

“Hold your hosses.’’ Doc looked worried. 

e | ;Ve’re in trouble. Our whole string of wit- 
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PAPER PATH TO THE MOON 


were to manage the fifty-fold busi- 
ness, your paper would be so thick 
that it would reach beyond the 
moon! Sounds impossible? Here’s 
the way it would work out: just 
three folds will make the paper eight 
its original thickness and 
seven folds will make it 128 times as 
thick as it was in the first place. Be- 
yond that the figures are as fantastic 
as those of our national budget. Just 
thirty folds would result in a diame- 
ter just about that of the earth, and 
the forty-fourth would reach the 
moon. Theoretically the stunt is 
possible—if a sheet of paper the size 
of the United States were obtainable. 
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nesses’ll have as much effect on that jury as 
belch in a balloon. If we could pull a sur 
prise 

There was a stir among the spectators, an 
a sound of hurrying footsteps. Doc turned 
Down the aisle came Billy Gray and Zereldz 
But Doc saw only Zerelda. They came straig! 
toward him, and he stood up, his heart beat 
ing fast. Billy Gray spoke in an undertone 
Nemo. 

Nemo leaped to his feet. “‘May I beg 
court’s indulgence for one minute? Extrem 
urgency.” M 



































Doc,” Gray whispered, ‘Mrs. Wing hi 
volunteered to do a very gracious thing. SI 
knows the whole story about Tad Bayliss 
and she’s willing to go on the stand and testif 
in your behalf!”’ 1 

Doc stood looking at her. In all his lif 
there had never been a moment like this 

“Nobody thinks you’ve got a chance—ur 
less something extraordinary happens.” Gray 
had a newspaperman’s™ sense of dram 
‘“‘Well—Mrs. Wing’s that extraordinar 
something.” 

Doc was looking straight into her eye 
“She certainly is,”’ he said. 

“Here comes Corr.’’ Gray nudged Dibbl 
“Tell the judge that you’re puttin’ Mr 
Wing on—at her own request—as a witne 
for the defense!” he told the attorney, — 

Among the juryme 
and spectators ther 
was a craning of nec 
as Corr went up to th 


Dibble was addres 
ing the judge: ‘Yo 
honor, I request 

“Hold it,” Doc et 
in. Billy Gray seized h 
arm. “I can’t let he 
do it,” Doc said. 

“What’s happening 
here?’’ Corr demande 
suspiciously. ‘“Can’t le 
her do what?” ; 

Nemo shook a fingel 
at him. “Mr. City At 
torney—you run you 
department; we’ll ru 
ours.” ; 

The judge’s gavel 
rapped several times. 
Corr’s angry glance fastened on Zerelda. “Do 
you know what you’re doing?” 

Her blue eyes were defiant. “‘ Yes, Chilton, 
I do.” 

This was the end for them—and both knew 
it. Corr turned and walked away. ! 

Doc stood Jooking at Zerelda as if there 
were no one else in the room. ‘‘Someday I'll 
tell you how much this means to me,” he said. 
“But I can’t let you do it.” 

“T want to,” she pleaded. 

“You’re a thoroughbred”—Doc smiled 
gently—‘“‘but I couldn’t let you run in this 
mud.” 

Billy Gray started to speak. 

“Billy,” Doc said to him, “you and I 
understand each other. This is no kind of a 
mess for her to be dragged into.” He took 
Zerelda’s hand in both of his. ‘‘ Just coming 
here—it’s like you’d brought me a birthday 
cake in jail, with a file and a six-shooter in it.” 
He straightened up. ‘‘I’m going to blast my 
way out!” ) 

“Look!” exclaimed Nemo Dibble. 

Doc turned. Enoch came sprinting down 
the aisle, waving a telegram. | 

“Your honor’’—Corr’s angry voice—“I 
protest against this irregularity!” 

“The defense will proceed with their next 
witness,” ordered the judge. 

Doc was tearing open the telegram. He 
seized Zerelda’s hand again. “ found 
him! Found Old Man Elkland!’’~Then, to ( 
Enoch: ‘‘This was sent yesterday morning. 
He’s on the train now!” His excitement had 
infected the group around him. Judge Yar- 
baugh’s gavel pounded. ‘‘You two,” Doc 
whispered to Zerelda and Gray, “get down 

(Continued on Page 190) 
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(Continued from Page 188) 
to the station, meet Edan Dunbar on the 
three-forty from Chicago—that’s an hour 
from now. I can’t explain—just do it, will 
you? Bring him here.” 

“But’’—Zerelda’s eyes were troubled— 
“what will happen to you in the next hour?” 

“Plenty,” said Doc. “I’m taking the stand 
myself!” 

“You can’t do that,’’ Nemo chattered. ‘If 
Corr gets you on the stand he’ll cut you to 
pieces!” 

“Mr. Dibble,” Doc told him, “‘your sur- 
prise witness is me. Get going.” 

Zerelda had seen that belligerent thrust of 
his jaw before. She smiled swiftly. ‘Good 
luck!” 

““You’ve given it to me,” he answered. She 
turned and followed Billy Gray up the aisle. 

The judge’s gavel was pounding again. ‘‘I 
warn the defense ——” 

As they walked out of the courthouse 
Billy Gray squinted at Zerelda. “You know, 
there’s something magnificent about that 
scoundrel.” 

“But,” said Zerelda, “he 7sn’ta scoundrel.”’ 

Billy grinned. “Purely a figure of speech.” 


Doc had told his story. In a simple, forth- 
right manner he had related the details of 
meeting Tad Bayliss at the abandoned farm- 
house and taking him along in the Contrap- 
tion. That was all there was to it. 

When he had finished, Nemo Dibble took 
a deep breath. He could do no more with it. 
Reluctantly he turned to the city attorney. 
“Any questions?’’ 

Corr rose with ominous coolness. ‘‘ There 
are several questions I am interested to know 
if the accused can answer.” 

Nemo sat down and peeked at his watch. 
The Chicago train was not due for twenty- 
five minutes—and in twenty-five minutes 
Corr could tear Doctor Tilbee apart, limb by 
limb. 


Corr turned his back on the witness chair 
and faced the jury. ‘““Gentlemen, you have 
listened to the ingenious story the accused 
has just told.”’ His voice was heavy with sar- 
casm. “‘That story might carry some weight 
if there were a word of truth in it!” He 
stalked across to the witness chair. 

Doc saw the fury in his eyes. The only 
chance Ive got, he thought, ts to get him mad- 
der. Keep jabbing him. 

“Here is a list of statements you have 
made’’—Corr flourished a sheet of paper. 
“Not one of them true! Not one! Just now 
you yourself referred to the boy Tad Bayliss 
as ‘Cousin Tad.’”’ 

“That’s right.” 

“Are you telling this court that he 7s your 
cousin?” 

“Tn the Shakespearean sense.” 
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“You still think it’s not too early to 
start developing his creative ability?” 


Octobe: 


““In the Shakespearean sense,’” j 
Corr. “‘What do you mean by that?” | 
“Tf some people,”’ Doc said, ‘‘spent | 
time reading Shakespeare, instead of 
ticing political speeches in front of a 
ror ——” 
“Your honor, I protest.” 
“Answer the question,” Judge Yarb 
warned Doc. | ae 
“Begging the court’s pardon,” said |y , 
“T was only pointing out that reading S} 
speare is kind of a humanizing educat! 
““Confine your comments to the ques 
snapped Judge Yarbaugh. 
“T will, your honor.” Doc bowed td 
bench. ‘‘My colleague, here ——” 
“T am not your colleague!” Corr i. 
rupted hotly. { 
sc Wi a a 
ELL, whatever you are,” said Doc, § 
trying to tell you that in Shakespear! 
you’d ever read him; and a little cu 
doesn’t hurt any of us—in Shakespeare, . 
friends call each other ‘cousin.’ Ergo—T) 
dore Roosevelt Bayliss and I are cousir| 
“Your honor ——” ih 
“Proceed with your questioning.” | 
honor looked perplexed. I Seba 
Doc glanced at the jury. Ina Repub) bt 
community like this it was a fair guess ¥ 
most of the jurymen were Republicans e 
the name “Theodore Roosevelt Bayliss” sh ie 
have had some effect on them. Wo 
Corr came at him with waspish aif ite 
““Among other falsehoods, you have st [us 
that you were ‘born in the shadow of (wp 
Alamo.’ Where were you born?” Cat 
“On the Red River in North Texas,” 
Doc. 
“Ah!” Corr pounced. 
shadow of the Alamo’?” 
“The Alamo casts a long shadow,” | 
said. 
There was some laughter from the crc! 
and two of the jurors smiled. He contin’ 
before Corr could intervene: al 
“The Alamo’s more than a geograpk 
location—it’s a state of mind. A symbe 
liberty and courage, you might say, for 
whole of America.” 
Four jurors appeared to like that. 
Corr shifted his attack. “Exactly how 
you make a living, traveling around thecc 
try as a quack?” ; 
““Can’t answer that,” said Doc. 
“You can’t answer that, eh?” | 
“Because I’m not a quack,” said [) | 
“The dictionary defines a quack as ‘a i 
tender to medical skill.’ J don’t preten 
medical skill—I sell medicine. And I , 
produce thousands of witnesses—satisfied « 
tomers that’ve been benefited by my 
‘* Benefited?”’ Corr cut in. “I suppose 
are familiar with what the great Fre 
dramatist Moliére wrote on that subjec! 
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He turned to the jury, as if letting them in on 
something good. ‘‘Moliére wrote, ‘Nearly all 
men die of their medicines—not of their dis- 
eases’!”’ 

“The Bible’s a better drama than Moliére 
ever wrote,” Doc retorted. ‘‘And the Bible 
says, ‘The most High hath created medicines 
out of the earth, and a wise man will not 
abhor them.’” He turned to the jury. ‘‘That’s 
from Eccleastics.”’ 

It had a solid impact on the jury; Doc 
could feel it. Well, the Bible never failed. 

Corr stopped skirmishing. ‘‘I have here” — 
he jerked a newspaper clipping from his 
pocket—“‘a list of . .. picturesque professions 
in which you are alleged to have engaged. 
You claim that you were once a cowboy. 
Can you prove that?” 

“Well”’—Doc smiled—‘‘I’m a little bow- 
legged.” 

“Your honor,’’ Corr protested, 
levity ——”’ 

“Answer the questions properly,” growled 
the judge. 

“Can you prove,” Corr demanded, “‘that 
you were ever a gold prospector?” 

“It was a long time ago.” 

“You claim to have been a deputy marshal 
under Pat Garrett, at the time Billy the Kid 
was killed. Can you prove that?” 

Doc rubbed his chin. ‘‘I don’t know where 
old Pat is today ——” 

“Can you prove that you were a deputy 
marshal under him?” 

“Well, there were quite a few of us depu- 
ties.” 

“Can you prove that you were one?” 


“this 


Doc stirred uncomfortably. ‘‘I’d have to 
make a trip down to the Southwest ——’”’ 
“But you can’t prove it to this court now— 
can you?” 
“T don’t suppose I can,”’ Doc admitted. 
“You claim’’—Corr’s voice had a bitter 
incisiveness—‘‘that you drove the Dead- 
wood stage.” 
“Correct.” 
“Can you prove it?” . 
“Well’”’—Doc frowned—‘‘that’s hard 





to 

“So you can’t prove it!”” 

“T didn’t say that.’’ Doc was trying to 
keep his temper. “‘“The company that ran 
the stage has been out of business for ——”’ 

‘“‘T’m not asking you about the company,” 
Corr cut in. “I’m asking you to prove that 
you drove the Deadwood stage!” 

Doc wiped his face with a blue bandanna 
and peered at the clock. Three-forty-five. 
Past traintime! He had been straining his 
ears for the locomotive whistle. 

‘‘Obviously you can not prove that you 
ever drove the Deadwood stage.” 

Doc looked around helplessly. Nemo got 
to his feet. ‘‘ Your honor, I object to this line 
of questioning!” 

Corr’s dignity was impressive. “It is my 
intention, your honor, to prove that the 
accused has falsified and misrepresented the 
activities of his past life—and that such fal- 
sification and misrepresentation have a di- 
rect bearing on this case.” 

“Proceed.” 

The judge’s postmeridian indigestion had 
begun in earnest. As a thirsting man in the 
desert conjures up the vision of a frosted 
glass of beer, the judge’s abstraction spun 
about a goblet of baking soda mixed with 
water. He had no relish for the city attorney, 
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nor had he so much as a twinge of sympathy 
for the accused, who was probably a mounte- 
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bering Tilbee as if carving a roast duck. Roast 
duck! He must stop thinking of things like 
that. .. . He glowered at the spectators. Stu- 
pid lot of mutton. Imagine coming to sit ina 
courtroom when you didn’t have to! Sud- 
denly he noticed Prof. Alonzo Moultripp, of 
Albion College, in the first row. Now, what 
would bring Alonzo here? 
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Corr held up the newspaper clipping and 
struck it contemptuously with his hand. “I 
shall not take the court’s time with the full 
list of these Muinchhausen meanderings. 
But”’—he walked close to Doc—“‘ there is one 
allegation which, in the interests of justice, 
I cannot overlook! You have stated that you 
served with the Roughriders at San Juan 
Hill! You have been heard to refer to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—our great President—as 
your ‘comrade in arms’! And there, Mister 
Tilbee, you go too far!”’ His voice rose in the 
forensic style of William Jennings Bryan: “‘I 
say to you, gentlemen of the jury, that this 
wanton disregard for the truth cannot be 
tolerated by a righteous citizenry!” He 
pointed a finger at Doc and shouted, ‘‘How 
can you answer that?” 

“Well,”’ said Doc, “going on the theory 
that the larynx is more important than the 
logic 

“Answer the question!” 

“What was the question?’’ Doc asked 
blandly. 

“Do you still assert that you were with 
Roosevelt’s Roughriders?” 

Doc hesitated, listening for the sound of 
the train whistle. 

“ Answer the question!” 





“Yes,’’ said Doc, “‘I was there.” 
“Can you prove it?” 
“ee Well oS 


“Can you prove it?” 
“The records are in the Adjutant Gen’- 
ral’s office in the War Department.” 


‘Very convenient,’ ’ jeered Corr. “You 
expect us to hold up this trial—wasting tax- 
payers’ money—while we search a lot of rec- 
ords in Washington ?”’ 

“You wasted taxpayers’ money on this 
trial in the first place!” 

“Your honor ” Corr protested. 

“T will hold you in contempt,” the judge 
threatened Doc. 

Corr came at him again. “Can you prove 
that you were with the Roughriders?” 

“You mean,” said Doc, ‘“‘do I carry proof 
around in my pocket? No.” 

“So far,’ Corr exclaimed triumphantly, 
“‘vou have not been able to offer one iota of 
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evidence that you were ever—at any time 
any of the things you claimed to be!” F 
looked at the jury, as if taking them into h 
confidence, then nodded curtly at Dog 
“That’sralliz ' 

Doc started for the table like a boxe 
returning to his corner, knowing that 
just lost the round and wondering how it 
pened. 


Nemo piBsBLe was standing at the rai 
talking in whispers to a serious-looking yo 
man with a lock of hair over one eye. H 
motioned excitedly. ‘‘ This is Professor Mou! 


tripp ——” 
“Howare you?” said Doc. Then he turned 
worried, to Nemo. “‘ That train ——’’ 
“The train’s an hour late,” Nemo tol¢ 


’ 


him jauntily. “But wait ——’ 

“An hour!” Doc felt sick. ‘‘That’ll finis! 
us. We can’t hold out—Corr’ll snatch a ye . | 
dict ——”’ 

“But Professor Moultripp has brough 
good news!” 

The professor shook hands briskly. “I’m 
a friend of Zerelda Wing’s.” His eyes 7 
kled. ‘This is quite a lark!” 

A lark, Doc thought. Here I am, ora 
cally hanging from a sour-apple tree—and this 
broomiail calls it a lark! Then he jumped! 

“Did you say you're a friend of Me 
Wing’s?”’ 

Professor Moultripp smiled. “A discarded 
suitor. That’s why I hurried over as soon ai 
it arrived this morning.” 

“What arrived?” 

““T suppose I should explain how J became. 
implicated.” Moultripp brushed the lock of 
hair from his eye. ‘““When I read that first 
piece about you in the Banner, my insidioug 
curiosity impelled me to write to him di4 
rect aaa 

“Write to who? Whom: pil ’ 
“Then this morning,” Moultripp said ju-, Bs) 
bilantly, * “the answer came!”’ pie 
“The answer to what, for the love of =— 
“Your bouncing barrister will soon t 
you.” The professor pointed at Nemo, w 
had rushed up to Judge Yarbaugh, wavi 
sheet of paper. The judge took it from 
and read it, scowling. Then he put on his 
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glasses and read it again. Rapping with the 
gavel, he announced that he would allow the 
defense to introduce a letter as evidence. 

This was the high point of Nemo’s career. 
As he read the letter his voice quavered: 

“*The White House, Washington, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1904. Professor Alonzo Moultripp, 
Albion College, Albion, Michigan. My dear 
Professor Moultripp: In answer to your 
query I am delighted to say that I remember 
“Doc” Tilbee very well indeed. He served 
with the Roughriders throughout the 
campaign and was most certainly present at 
the San Juan Hill engagement. Tilbee was 
the best vet we had, and not only took excel- 
lent care of our horses, but was himself an 
intrepid fighting man. If you should see him, 
please give him my warm regards. Sincerely 
yours, Theodore Roosevelt.’”’ 

An 1 is) ctators 
were buzzing and twittering. Someone ap- 
plauded—but the judge’s gavel stopped that. 

“Professor,’”’ Doc whispered gratefully, 
“you're quite a man!” His heart was ham- 
mering against his pocketful of cigars. 

Corr strode across to the high desk. “‘May 
I see that letter? It could be a forgery!” He 
fairly snatched it from the judge’s hand. 

‘““Here’s the envelope, with the Washing- 
ton postmark,” Judge Yarbaugh told him 
acidly. “‘And that signature is authentic.” 

Corr read the letter and flung it down. 
“This has no bearing whatever on the guilt 
of the accused!’’ He turned and walked 
away. 

The judge’s indigestion was killing him. 
He called a five-minute recess and made the 
distress signal to the bailiff. 

Doc watched Corr standing motionless at 
the drinking fountain in the corner, tin cup 





Men should be careful lest they 
cause a woman to weep, for God 
counts their tears. —THE TALMUD. 


poised in air. He could see that trapped- 
jaguar expression on his face again. Corr was 
scheming to overset the White House letter. 
He was out to win this case, and he’d allow 
nothing to stand in his way. People said he 
would convict a penniless widow, with starv- 
ing children, any day in the week if it would 
advance his reputation as a prosecutor. And 
this case involved more than his reputation: 
it had now become a personal feud, because 
of Zerelda. Doc knew that they must move 
fast—the recess would soon end. 

Nemo came skittering over. ‘“‘ Wasn’t that 
letter a humding——” 

Doc cut off his effervescence. “It won’t 
give us an acquittal. You heard what Corr 
just said. Remember, he gets the last shot at 
me. We've got to think of something.”’ He 
glanced at the clock. “Train’s not due for 
forty-three minutes. It'll take "em two min- 
utes to get here from the station. That’s 
forty-five minutes.”’ His fingers drummed the 
table. ‘‘If we could only ——” He saw Corr 
dr op the drinking cup “Fan Side decision. 

“That thimblerigger’ s thought of something! 
Here it comes.”’ His frantic eyes sought the 
judge, who was being handed a glass of milky 
fluid by the bailiff. ““ What’s that?” He jabbed 
Nemo’s ribs. “* W Th at’s he giving the judge?”’ 

““Soda,”’ said Nemo. “‘ The poor old gentle- 
man suffers from dyspepsia.” 

“He does?”’ Doc’s mind worked fast. 
“Took here ——” 

The bailiff was calling the court to order. 
Corr sat at his table, grimly scribbling some 
notes. 

“Took here,” whispered Doc, “can you 
put me back on the stand? I mean, is it 
legal?” 

“Yes. but””—Nemo looked pained—“ Corr 
W ill only goat you again as and tongs. 

“We won’t give him the chance!” Doc 
said. “If I can keep talking till that train 
gets in z 

“But how 

“Just put me on,” said Doc. “‘Every time 
I begin to fold you say, ‘Doctor, tell the 
court in your own words ——’ That’s all 
I'll do the rest!” 
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“ee But ee 

“Quick!” 

As Corr opened his mouth to address the 
judge Nemo spoke—feturning Doctor Tilbee 
to the stand for further questioning. Corr sat 
down disgustedly. 

Doc went toward the witness chair, a covey 
of thoughts flying at all angles through his 
mind. He had never been in such a tough spot. 
If he failed—prison. Maybe they could ap- 
peal the case later—but later would be too 


late. A man once convicted of felony could 
never go to a lovely creature like Zerelda 
Wing and —— 

His knees shook as he seated himself. 
Dibble was shuffling papers at table. 
Forty minutes. ... Doc rubbed his chin nerv- 
ously and peered at the jury. Even if he 


could hook their interest it would do no good: 


the judge was the man that ran the show. 
So the judge had a bad boiler. Stoked his 
boiler all day with baking soda 

Nemo, frowning dubiously, sai Doctor 
Tilbee, tell the court in your own ls ——” 

Doc cleared his throat, gripped arms of 
the chair and started to talk. | he first 
three minutes he had no idea he was 
talking about. He could hear hi vice, ap- 
parently going on without him. Tat was the 
old pitchman’s training. (And h la fleet- 
ing notion that politicians prob did the 
same thing.) When he caught up with him- 
self he found that he had led off an inci- 
dent involving Teddy Roosevelt’s heroism at 
San Juan Hill. Not a bad begin: : it tied 
in the White House letter. 

Teddy’s letter had lauded h is a vet. 
This led naturally to a tribute to the horse: 
the Cavalry horse, which had played such a 


heroic part in America’s 
wars, and horses in gen- 
eral. He went on to tell 
about a favorite horse of 
Buffalo Bill’s. 

“Your honor’’—Corr 
jumped up—‘“‘I object 
to the introduction of 
such extraneous twaddle.”’ 


> 


“Your honor,” said Doc, “‘n e in the 
history of our glorious country ve called 
‘twaddle.’”’ 

The judge scratched his head and then 
nodded. ‘‘ Proceed.” 

Doc proceeded. From the anec: of Buf- 
falo Bill’s horse he launched ints 1ccount 
of his travels with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show. He had unconsciously swung into the 
oratorical rhythm of the pitch, and his voice 
took on resonance as he narrated the progress 
of the Bill Show—‘‘that little band of true 
Americans: cowboys and Indians hrough 
European capitals. He described a command 
performance given in England for the Prince 
of Wales, now King Edward V1! Buffalo 
Bill and Annie Oakley were summoned to 
the royal box—and at this unfortunate mo- 
ment the Prince was seized with an attack of 
indigestion. 

“T object!’”’ Corr shouted. ‘What has in- 
digestion to do with this case?”’ 

Doc said, “I’m coming to ¢ your 
honor.” 

The judge looked interested. “ Proceed.” 
Doc put all his pitchman’s art into describ- 
ing the scene at the royal box at the moment 
Buffalo Bill sent for him to minister to the 
Prince of Wales’ indigestion. On previous oc- 
casions, when Colonel Cody himself had in- 
dulged in indiscretions of eating, and so on, 
Doc had cured him with a secret prescription 
obtained, he said, from medicin en of the 


Arapaho tribe. And the prescription did the 


trick again—bringing instant relief to the 
heir to the British throne. It was this incident 
which impelled the decision to devote his life 
henceforth to the service of his fellow man. 

Flipping the blue bandanna from a hip 
pocket, he wiped his forehead and covertly 
glanced at the clock. He had been talking for 


twenty minutes. Another twenty to go. 

“Doctor,” Nemo prompted, ‘“‘tell the 
court in your own words 

“Had I failed that day in England,’ Doc 
declared fervently, “the British Empire 
might have been bereft of its beloved king- 
emperor—a tragic consequence which would 
have shaken the entire civilized world!” He 
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went on to pay a graeful compliment to the 
English people—andipoke for five minutes 
on the need for AnglkAmerican accord asa 
means of preservingoeace among the na. 
tions. 

“Your honor’’—Crr was up again—“] 
object to the inclusia of such meaningless 
trivialities!”’ 

“Your honor,” Dochallenged, “how can 
this city attorney—c any other man—say 
that peace among thnations is a meaning- 
less triviality?”’ 

Applause spatteredrom the crowd. Judge 
Yarbaugh banged h gavel sharply, then 
scowled at Nemo Dible. ‘‘I must ask the 
defense what bearinghis testimony has on 
the case.” 

“I’m just gettingo that, your honor,” 
Doc replied. “Theres an old French proy- 
erb: ‘The destiny © nations depends on 
what they eat.’ Thatzives us something to 
think about. Gastronmic politics, you might 
call it.” 


He was making a sectacular pitch. The 
clock showed ten mintes still to go, and as 
he increased his temo, using every dodge 
known to medicinenow spellbinders, he 
listened for the soundf the train whistle, He 
was talking against me now—throwing in 
everything he had eard or read in his 
whole random career fragments of history, 
philosophy and posy; quotations from 
Shakespeare and theScriptures; oddments 
of information on esry subject from the 
breeding of Thoroughred horses to marriage 
customs among the Gngo tribes. 

Corr made three idignant attempts to 
stop him. Each time ie judge threatened to 
puian end to his testi- 
moy Doc injected some 
astaishing statement that 
hakd the judicial gavel 
in 1id-air. He spoke with 
an oquence such as these 
peole had never heard, 
anchere was a compelling 
manetism in his eyes and 
in his gestures. But = realized that he was 
tiring; his voice hacbecome hoarse. And 
the clock seemed tobe standing still. He 
tried resting his voie by telling, quietly, 
how Gentleman Ji Corbett defeated 
John L. Sullivan forthe championship of 
the world, through aining on his own— 
Tilbee’s—tonic. This id not g6 too well, and 
he veered quickly bax to the main thread 
of testimony, from wich he had wandered. 
As he started to elabrate on his journeys 
across America, thregh an open window 
drifted the sound of distant train whistle. 


—CAVOUR. - 


Sudden excitement ced up his spiel. He — 


opened his mouth—bt no words came. 

And now Corr we on his feet. “Your 
honor,” he protested cathingly, “must the 
jury be subjected tohis hurricane of hot 
air?” 

The judge sighed. | had been such stimu- 
lating oratory that haad forgotten his own 
ailment. But enough us enough. He scowled 
at Nemo Dibble. ‘‘I sist you have finished 
with your ‘further qustioning’?”’ 

“Judge,” said Doc’‘J haven’t finished.” 

““Your honor,” Ca shouted, ‘I object 
to this distortion of ——”’ 

“Tf the court will ge me a chance,” Doc 
put in, “there is som ing I must say.” 

“You said just abet everything,” rasped 
the judge. : 

“But this is a cor tice!” Doe's 
voice rang out. “A ma 
proved guilty!” 


Cheering broke fro stators. The 
judge’s gavel pounde: ’ 
“Your honor,” Doc \ea ‘all I ask is 


Lis 


a chance —— 
“You had it!” 
The train whistle s 
“Your honor, I as! 
every American citiz 
right to a fair hearin; ” 
The crowd applaucd wildly. Beating the 
desk with his gavel, Jdge Yarbaugh threat 
ened to clear the cou! 
Doe could hear thrtrain, puffing around 


er now. 
ve me what 
ntitled to—the 


the bend below the brige. He was desperate 
now. If they took hiroff the stand — 
(Continued & Page 196) 
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Tussy goes on faster: keeps you lovely longer! Tussy Emulsified Cleansing Cream 
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Finishing Touch gives a flawless look to your skin: keeps the hauntingly fragrant 
fussy Midnight Make-up clinging all day lone. And be lavish with Wind and Weather 
Lotion: it softens: is never sticky! 
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(Continued from Page 194) 

“May it please the court’’—Corr spoke 
coldly—*‘I move this testimony be stricken 
from the record as irrelevant and immate- 
rial.”’ 

The judge rubbed his nose, then nodded. 
As he turned to instruct the clerk, Doc stood 
up. 

“Your honor,” he said gravely, ‘the only 
thing that matters is for the jury to hear the 
truth.” He paused. “I want to make a con- 
fession.”’ 

A heavy silence flattened the courtroom. 
No one moved but Corr. Doc saw him draw 
back like a copperhead about to strike. Then 
he heard the judge say: 

“What is your confession?” 

Doc took a deep breath and drew himself 
up. ““The whole thing started with a ‘good 
deed.’ I guess I hadn’t had much experience 
with good deeds. If I had, I’d have known 
they can get you into a lot of trouble. . . 
Anyway, I took the little orphan boy, Tad 
Bayliss, along with me on the road. I got 
into this good deed without meaning to. I 
tried to drop it two or three times. But it 
stuck like a mustard plaster to my soul! And 
I’m going to tell you why.” 

He began to tell them—with no attempt at 
eloquence, no fancy phrases, but quietly and 
simply—the story of his own boyhood in an 
orphanage in the West. He was making the 
pitch of his life now—because he was telling 
the truth. It had no sentimentality, no appeal 
for sympathy in it; only the bitterness of 
mean surroundings and desolate loneliness. 

“You—all of you—have homes,” he said. 
“At least I hope you have. I hope you’ve 
never known what it means to be shut up in- 
side walls—never seeing 
the world outside... . I 
hope your childhood meant 
something more than a lost 
feeling that not a human 
being anywhere cared what 
became of you.”’ 

No one—not even Doc 
himself—heard the Chi- 
cago train grind to a stop in the station 
across the river; every man and woman in 
the courtroom—tfrom the judge on the bench 
to the janitor in the doorway —listened, in a 
kind of enchantment, to what he was saying. 

(“I never seen anything /7ke it,”’ Chief Fi r- 
ing told Clara Brink later. And Clara, a {ér- 
away look in her eyes, answered, ““Somehuw 
he looked like a preacher, standin’ up there. 
And sounded like one—darned if he didn’t!”’) 

“I’m trying to make you understand,” 
Doc said, ““why I couldn’t let that little boy 
Tad Bayliss go back to the orphan 
asylum ——” 

A commotion in the rear of the courtroom 
interrupted him. The doors were flung open— 
and down the aisle rushed what seemed to be 
an endless procession of people. He saw Edan 
Dunbar and Billy Gray and Zerelda among 
them. The judge appeared too surprised to 
use his gavel. Lost River’s most distinguished 
lawyer, John Daly, a ponderous, bald-headed 
man, had reached the bench and was speak- 
ing in legal language. 
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Doc stood wiping his face with the wet 
blue bandanna. His hands shook and his 
knees felt unsteady. Then he heard Daly’s 
sonorous voice: 

“Section 8777 of the Cone Laws of 
Michigan of 1897, Section 2, paragraph (d)— 
provides that adoption of an orphan shall be 
‘by consent of the director of the poor of any 
city or township of which such child is a resi- 
dent.’ Your honor, here is the consent for the 
adoption of Theodore Roosevelt Bayliss by 
Edan Dunbar, of Lost River, signed by J. W. 
Elkland, chairman of the Township Poor 
Board, Springville Township, County of 
Calhoun, Michigan. Properly witnessed and 
notarized. Mr. Dunbar has assumed all legal 
responsibilities for the boy.”’ 

The courtroom was still. Judge Yarbaugh 
glanced at the document, rubbed his nose 
vigorously, then scowled at Corr. “‘It’s clear 
to me,”’ he said, ‘‘that the boy wasn’t kid- 
naped—he was adopted. Case dismissed.” 

There was such an uproar all about him 
that Doc could not hear the things people 
were saying to him as they wrung his hand 
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and slapped him on the back. He saw Zerel 
coming toward him. It seemed a a in 
ago that he had first looked into those 
credibly blue eyes. 

Then the bailiff touched his elbow. “ud 
wants you.” 

Judge Yarbaugh, his expression more i 
agreeable than ever, was beckoning to hi 
Doe walked over to the high desk and ¢] 
judge leaned down to speak to him. “ ha 
was the name,” he asked, “‘of that tonic yc 
were talking about?” ‘ 


Ir was a blue-and-gold October day, wi 
just enough tang in the air to make the dé 
ple grays feel their oats. Enoch had troubl 
keeping them quiet while he groomed them 
in the camp beside the river. They had bee 
stabled too long in town; and now, like cay 
alry horses, they stomped and tossed 
manes, sensing action ahead. Harness, hang 
ing under the trees, had been polished unt 
its brass studs glistened, and the Contre 
tion stood there, canvas:curtains neatly but 
toned, ready for the road. 
Enoch suspected that they would soon bh 
on their way, and as he worked he sang, i 
his rich bass, the other spiritual Doc hal 
composed: ! 
“We'll travel on the o-pen ro-oad— j 
Leadin’ to the Great Beyond... .” j 
There was a cheerful lift to his voice, b 
cause he was happy for the first time in weeks 
But he was concerned over the doctor. A mai 
would think that after his victory in court- 
and the new respect people had for him- 
the doctor would have slept the sleep of th 
just last night. But Enoe 
had heard him stirrin 
restlessly in his bunk. F 
himself slept on the broa 
front seat of the Contray 
tion, which made in 
comfortable bed, and lon; 
after midnight he ha 
heard the doctor get u 
and go outside. He couldn’t see him- 
dark of the moon—but twigs crackled, an 
he knew that the doctor was pacing up af 
down out there. Something on his mim 
Could be Mrs. Wing. Could be lots of thing 
Below, around the river bend, Doe sz 
against a tree in the warm sun, smoking h 
after-breakfast cigar. Opposite him Ta 
squatted, cross-legged, sifting a handful | 
sand through his fingers and watching Spool 
and Beezark. The raccoon crouched, pok 
a deft paw into the stream for fresh-wai 
shellfish, of which he was very fond, whi 
the little dog watched with interest. 
Tad had on the brown suit and yellow ell 
skin shoes, and his hair was slicked dowi 
As Doc looked at him he saw a tousle-heade 
boy, barefooted, in patched pants, wit 
grimy tear-stained cheeks and fear in his eye! 
This aware, well-scrubbed boy in the ne 
brown suit had come quite a distance 
Pleasant spectacle to watch, Doc was think 
ing. A young American on his way. 4 
‘*Set of books’ll come for you one of thes 
days, Tad,” he said. ‘‘Called Animate Creas 
tion. Tells about every kind of animal frot 
rhinoceroses to raccoons—with colored pi 
tures.” 
“Jingoes!”’ Tad said, pleased. “‘ Thank 
doctor!” 
“And I’m going to leave my bird book f 
you. Fellow with an inquisitive turn of mi 
ought to know every bird in these regiot 
You can tell June about ’em.” 
The boy’s face clouded. “‘ Why do you hai 
to go away?” he asked quickly. 
“Well, you see ——” Doc had been dreat 
ing this interview. “Coming on fall, we’ 
got to head south. I’m late as it is. Got hu 
up in town, one thing another.”’ He begé 
talking fast, avoiding Tad’s wistful e 
‘We'll head down through Indiana and 
tucky to Tennessee. Then across Geo 
Like as not I’ll winter in Savannah 
ricochet over to St. Petersburg, Flo: 
Plenty of old codgers huddling in the 
down there need Wonder Tonic to y 
their bones.” x 
“Why can’t I go with you?” Tad asked. 
(Continued on Page 199) 
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... the lilting fragrance of Lavender is 
brought to you by Yardley. Subtly blended 
with precious oils, there is only one 
Yardley Lavender. Though it’s luxurious 
beyond compare, you will want to use it as 
generously as toilet water. It’s right for 

all your doings. Enjoy this unique fragrance, 


too, in creamy-lathering Lavender Soap. 


Yardley English Lavender, 
from $1.75, plus tax 








Dusting Powder, $1.65, plus tax 


Lavender Soap, $1.35 
(box of three) 





Bath size, 75c a tablet 


Yardley products for America are created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English 
formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 





i continued from Page 196) 
i\é | About a thousand and nine reasons why 
We 4”. Doc replied with forced joviality. 
,,¥ kou're going to live in the big house and 
i, 4-9 school and learn something.” 
‘‘w ¢] Jearned things traveling with you and 
wun hpch..”” 
—¢A man’s got to have a real education 
ge days,” Doc said briskly. “‘Cowboys and 
ling stones and such don’t get anywhere. 
‘sed to think I didn’t need to get any- 
| sre—just so it was pleasant along the way. 
i I know different now. . . . That’s why I 
anit you to grow up to be an educated 
4 tleman everybody’ll be proud of.” 
'But”’—the boy’s eyes were troubled— 
you go away I won’t see you any more— 
_ €noch—or Beezark ———”’ 
| ‘T’ve been thinking about Beezark,”” Doc 
‘) in hastily. “Now that he and Spook are 
tners in the fish business, I guess I’ll 
_ ye him with you.” 
‘You will?’’ Tad’s face brightened for an 
tant. “Then will you come see us real 
en?” 
_ ‘Oh, sure,” Doc nodded. ‘And I’ll send 
ia post card from here and there.” 
nrough the trees a childish voice was 
ling, ‘Tad! Ta-ad!”’ 
‘Doc rose, whacking the dust from his 
ie “There’s June and your dad.’’ He 
ie to get it over with. ‘“Come along, 
ut ” 
| Tad got up slowly and tucked the raccoon 
der his arm. “‘Couldn’t we talk for maybe 
‘ittle while longer, doctor?”’ 
he our dad’s going to take you in to the 
-nool,” Doc said. They walked along a path 
_-ewn with October leaves, and the little dog 
ficled around them. 
‘Mighty important day 
‘a fellow’s life—starting 
a fine school.” 
Ahead, through the 
love of elms, Edan Dun- 
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Everyone wishes to have 
truth on his side, but it is 
not everyone that sincerely 
wishes to be on the side of 
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Walking into The Tavern, Zerelda recalled 
what Billy Gray had said about him, in sum- 
ming up the case: ‘‘ Do you realize what that 
scoundrel did?” (He always referred to Doc 
as a scoundrel.) ‘He hid the boy away—re- 
fused to produce him—then went on trial 
and took the chance of prison—to give Dun- 
bar time to find the old man and get the 
adoption! That’s what Doc did. And don’t 
tell me it didn’t take tremendous guts!” 

“Billy,” Gertrude Gray had said, “you 
weren’t going to use that dreadful word ——” 

“Guts? What else can you call it?” He 
had looked around, squinting. ‘Mrs. Wing, 
your friend the Roughrider is quite a man. 
Quite a man.” And Zerelda had blushed. 

Doc, waiting in the hotel’s small ‘“Orien- 
tal” lounge, saw her before she saw him— 
and his depression lifted. She looked so in- 
expressibly lovely, coming through a pattern 
of sunlight in that blue dress and wide hat 
with the roses. 


Sue was surprised to see him, and her ques- 
tioning eyes searched his face. ‘‘ You’ve been 
saying good-by to Tad,”’ she said. ‘‘I know 
how he must have felt.” 

“Tad’s all squared away.”’ He stood there, 
close to her, hat in hand. 

She went on, confused by his nearness: 
“Now that it’s over—when I think of the 
chance you took—the danger you were 
in ——” 

“Flapdoodle!”’ Doc frowned at her. ‘‘ Why, 
if it hadn’t been for this little fracas I’d never 
have met the most terrific woman in the 
Western Hemisphere! I'll even include Asia, 
Africa and the Hanseatic League!’’ 

She laughed then, but tears were clinging 
to her eyelashes. 

He glanced around. 
They were alone in the 
little room. ‘“Haven’t we 
wasted enough time talk- 
ing? Seems like I’ve been 


jrand June were waiting truth. — —arcsisHor wHarety. talking all my life.” 
a smart trap, behind a He drew her to him. She 
‘ek bay horse. eee = was trembling, and her 


/“W-will you say g’by 
/ Enoch for me?”’ The boy’s chin quivered. 
“Oh, you'll see Enoch again.’’ Doc frowned 
| they walked along. ‘I want to tell you 
‘mething about your new dad,” he said. 
‘Any father can have a son. That’s just a 
_rtunate accident. But your dad, Edan Dun- 
, picked you out. Of all the boys in this 
hole country, you’re the son he wanted.” 
Tad looked up at him gravely. ‘I am?” 
“Yes, siree, you are. And that means 
/mething. Tad,”’ he said, ‘‘you’re a lucky 
ot. Remember what a good time you had, 
ec few days you stayed up at the house? 
‘Yell, it’ll be like that from here in—only 
etter. You’re part of the family now. You’ll 
ive a sweet little sister and the greatest dad 
forty-five states and four territories! 
ou'll have a horse to ride—and Spook and 
_eezark to keep you busy. And when you get 
der you’ll go to college.” He realized sud- 
ly that he was making a pitch. 


EY had reached the lane and June was 
aving to them from the trap. “Hello!” 
’unbar called smilingly. The grim tension 
at had always held him seemed gone; and 

_ fee was thinking how much he had changed 
ce the day of their first meeting. 
He hoisted Tad into the trap and Dunbar 
ad his little girl made room for him and the 
ccoon and the dog. 
“You'll surely drop up and say good-by?”” 
Dar asked. ‘‘We’ll be looking for you.” 

“Good-by ig something I never say,”’ Doc 
nswered. He. patted the little dog’s head. 
Beezark ——” Out of the corner of his 
ye he saw a small tear sliding down Tad’s 
neek. He turned away abruptly. ‘Toppy 
OSS you've got here, Edan,”’ he said. 


Zerelda waved her parasolat Billy and Mrs. 

tay, driving away in the surrey. They had 
B rae for a spin out past the sanitarium, 
a d tonight they were coming here to dinner, 
mth Doctor Tilbee. Charming, friendly 
sople—the first New Englanders she had 
er known. It would be pleasant to visit 
ew England someday. She wondered fleet- 
agly if Doctor Tilbee went that far east. 


arms went about his 
shoulders. After he had kissed her—when 
he could think again—he thought, I’ve kissed 
women in every language—but there’s never 
been anything like this. Then a swift doubt 
cut through his mind like the blade of a 
Gurkha knife: You can’t get away with it. 

He took her hands and held them for an 
instant, releasing them gently. “I won’t be 
able to come over tonight,’’ he said. ‘“I— 
I’m leaving sooner than I expected.” 

She watched him, but made no answer. 

He took a long breath. “Going back to the 
road is the only way I can work things out 
for myself. And I’ve got a good many things 
to work out. Making a living’s only one. I 
don’t know how much longer I’ll be able to 
keep on with what you once called my ‘irreg- 
ular profession.’”’ 

“T’m sorry I said that.” Impulsively she 
reached out and touched his hand. 

“No—you were right,” he said. “And if 
Congress passes that pure-food-and-drug act 
they’re talking about, it’ll be more irregular. 
But making a living isn’t as important as to 
get squared away with myself. In view of the 
new addition to my family—namely, a con- 
science.” He smiled wryly. ‘“‘The kind of life 
I’ve led—and whatever kind of man I’ve 
been—can’t be made over all in a minute. ... 
I remember what a job we had getting the 
Sioux off the warpath and settling ’em down 
on the reservation.” 

Zerelda smiled, looking at the way his hair 
was brushed back from his forehead, and at 
the lean angle of his sun-browned jaw. “I un- 
derstand,”’ she said quietly. ‘‘To tell the 
truth, I was expecting this.’’ Then her smile 
deepened. ‘‘But I’m glad you came to tell 
me. I thought you’d write it in a letter. One 
of those letters beginning ‘By the time you 
read this I will be ——’” 

“I did write you a letter!’’ Doc pulled a 
crumpled piece of paper from his pocket. 
“Not a letter’’—he smoothed it out—“‘just 
some lines by our old friend W. Whitman. 
But it’s what I wanted to say to you. Only, 
I know now that I’ve got to figure certain 
things out first. And if I’m lucky “ff He 
handed her the crumpled note. “This is the 
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At maple-sugaring time folks head towards the sugar camp for “‘Sugar-on-snow” 


for pancakes and waffles at their best... 


Vermont Maid Syrup 


Vermont Maid Syrup on pancakes and waffles makes them 
taste extra good. No wonder it’s everybody’s favorite! 


To make Vermont Maid, skilled blenders select only maple 
sugar that is unusually full-flavored; then blend it with cane 
sugar. This perfect blend gives you—at moderate cost—real 
maple sugar flavor that is always the same, always delicious! At 
your grocer’s in attractive glass jugs—24-oz., or 12-0z., size. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Burlington, Vermont 


= ‘Table Tips... ° 


For French toast that’s very 
French indeed—use half- 
inch slices of French bread. 
Dip quickly into beaten 
egg and milk, brown in but- 
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( as ter. Serve it with plenty of 
“<< Vermont Maid Syrup! 


Your morning grapefruit will 
taste delicious if you pour on 
Vermont Maid Syrup. To make 
it especially delectable, pour the 
syrup om the night before; let it 
stand overnight in the icebox. 





Here’s a maple sundae any soda 
clerk would be proud of. Yet you 
can make it at home in a jiffy! Just 
pour plenty of Vermont Maid Syrup 
over vanilla ice cream. Add chopped 
nuts—and you’ll have a wonderful, 
maple-sweet treat! 
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way I hoped it would be.” He straightened 

p. “We won’t say good-by. I’ll just start 
out that door and kéep walking. I’d like to 
kiss you again,” he said gravely. ‘‘ But if I do 
I'll never go. So ch 

All her life she would remember the way 
he smiled. Then he was gone. Zerelda looked 
down at the crumpled paper in her hand: 





I give you my hand! 
I give you my love more precious than money, 
I give you myself before preaching or law; 
. Will you come travel with me? 
Shall we stick by each other as long as we live? 


Constable Rollins opened the shutters and 
took a breath of the October-morning air. It 
was good air—crisp, and fragrant with burn- 
ing leaves. Made a man feel chipper. He 
peered up and down the street. Somebody 
else feeling chipper! Since Zerelda Wing’s re- 
turn to Springville two days ago everyone 


MES. FREMONT’S DAUGHTER 
(Continued from Page 75) 


talking or whispering on the front porch. She 
went down the stairs of the old Victorian 
house where her husband, as his father and 
grandfather before him had done, practiced 
medicine. She wished fervently that Dan 
were not out on late call tonight. She wasn’t 
a clinging woman, she thought; it was more 
that she shared all things with the tall, spare 
man who was her husband. 

She’d fallen asleep reading about the vari- 
ous selves that went to make up a person, the 
different 7’s of which one was composed. She 
had lingered in her reading, thinking of the 
T’s of herself, the bright, bewitching girl she 
had been, the J Jerry and Boband Trevis had 
wanted to marry, and finally Doctor Fre- 
mont, Dan. She’d been visiting in town and 
had caught the flu. She’d opened fevered eyes 
as he bent over her with a stethoscope, listen- 
ing. She met his cool gray glance, and that 
was her answer. The best possible answer, 
she thought now, as she turned off the bright 


‘| hall light and switched on the small table 


lamp instead. What would the tragedy of her 
long childless years have been like without 
the deep, sustaining love 
of aman like Dan? 

Betsey roused herself 
from an interval of mem- 
ory to which she seldom 
gave thought room. She 
opened the front door, 
but there was no sound. 

“Joanie,” she -. called 
softly, “it’s late.” 

There was no answer, so she stepped out- 
side. The porch was empty, so were the walk 
and the street leading up to the house. She 
could see down Church Street as far as Main, 
and all of it was in darkness. A short wind 
rapped a branch of the syringa bush against 
the porch railing. The sound emphasized the 
lateness, roused the worry in her. This 
wasn’t like Joanie. She was never late; even 
at noon today, when she’d gone to the library, 
she’d called to say she was having a sand- 
wich with Margie. 

Jimmy, Betsey murmured to herself, that 
Jimmy! No, she wasn’t sure of him at all, 
she hadn’t quite liked him, the very little 
she’d seen of him. He wasn’t one to hang 
he’d just ring the bell and whisk 
Joanie away somewhere as fast as possible. 
But he was the big wheel of Colton High, 
the star athlete. A dreamboat, Joanie called 
him. All Betsey could see was a tall, broad- 
shouldered redhead with an engaging grin, 
not very good manners, and a habit of tele- 
phoning often and lengthily. She’d give any- 
thing to know what sort of things he said. 
Joanie’s end of the conversation was always 
murmurous, provocative, punctured every 
so often by soft rippling laughter, and a 
small secret glow that she kept for a while 
after she’d hung up. 

If Betsey said, “‘My goodness, what was 
on Jimmy’s mind all that time?’’ Joanie 
came out of the dream abruptly, said, “‘Oh, 
nothing much.” 

The hall clock sounded twice, two clear, 
reminding chimes. Two, Betsey supposed, 


desire. 


& Most arts require long 
study and application, but 
the most useful art of all, that 
of pleasing, requires only the 
—LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


























































October, 
* l 
said she seemed a different person: cheerfi 
and with a smile in her eyes as if she expec 
something wonderful to happen. 
Constable Rollins couldn’t understz 
Nor could he understand what Orthwalll 
the bank, had told him yesterday 
Zerelda’s buying the Springville Soca 
Why in the world would a pretty girl like 
want to go in for raising blooded horses: 
Up the street Zerelda turned into Aust 
Crockery and Notions Store. Mr. Austi 
who looked Armenian, but was from 
Yankee stock—emerged from behind a d 
pile of soup plates. 
“Good morning, Mrs. Wing,” he palaye 
“And what might we be interested in toda? 
“Good morning,” said Zerelda. “I’d 
to buy a lamp, please.” \ 
“And what kind of a lamp, Mrs. Win { 
| 


i 
hy 
| 

} 


“Oh, any kind’’—Zerelda smiled—“‘t 
will look well in a window!” 


wasn’t so awfully late, if she could be s 
about Jimmy. She found the telephone bo 
looked up Jimmy’s number. She sat s' 
at the name, wondering if she dared, o 
her doubts of Jimmy would creep into 
voice and offend his parents. Yet what 
she know of him? His picture in the pa 
after the big games, his name on everyo 
lips, his voice on the telephone. 

Just last Sunday he’d appeared at 
front door. “Hi! Is Fremont home?” 

It took her a second to realize that 
meant her daughter. “Oh, good afterno| 
Jimmy,” she said. “‘No, Joanie isn’t hor 
but she won’t be long. Won’t you come in 

“Well, no. Give her this, will you?” A 
he handed her a book. 

‘Oh, yes,”’ she beamed, “‘her math bool 
Then quickly, brightly, “What are y, 
studying for, Jimmy, something spe al 
She’d just draw him out, she thought, getf 
know him better. ‘‘Have you selected ye 
college? Your father’s, probably, or are y 
going to choose your own?” 

“Tdon’tknow.” It wasjusta flat stateme e| 

“Are you the oldest, 
do you have brothers 
sisters with college lo 
ties?”’ 

He just mumbled so 
thing, she couldn’t dri 
him out at all. mi 

Not much to go on, § 
thought, consulting t 
clock again. She tried t 
front porch once more, but no one was in sig 
Without further qualms, she went back tot 
telephone and dialed the Sardons’ number 
rang three times, rather bleakly she decid 
then a man’s voice answered, ‘‘Hello.” _ 

“Mr. Sardon?” She sounded breathle) 
“This is Mrs. Fremont calling, Joa | 
mother.’’ Her voice rallied a bit. ‘She we, 
to the high-school dance with your son tl 
evening and they haven’t come back y’ 
I’m sorry to disturb you, but ——”’ 

He interrupted, “Jimmy came in an he 
ago, he’s sound asleep.” 

“But —— 

“That’s all I know,” he eaifl “Sorry.” 

Betsey sat staring at the tele‘shone, feeli 
the terror rise in her, the anger. Jimmy hor 
an hour ago! As though it was no concern 
his, as though he said, “‘ What Kind of daug 
ter do you have?” 

“ Joanie!”’ Betsey called Me sudden 
listening. Then she sat back, defeat 
didn’t want to phone anywhere ce 
didn’t want anyone else to Know, to cri 
cize—anyone like Margie’s mother, M 
Hawley. And yet she was afraid. This was!) 
like Joanie, not like her at all, Had she 
home earlier, while she, Betsey, slept; 1 
she called out something about spending t 
night with Margie? Betsey went to t hed 
ing-room window and peered down 1 
street, but you couldn’t see rnuch from the 
She started to reach for her glasses, bu 
saw herself an old woman peering thro gt 
curtain and she turned away. Joanie 1 mu 
have gone to Margie’s. 
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Betsey moved slowly back to the tele- 
phone. She must call and find out. She didn’t 
want to call. She didn’t want to for the same 
reason that she usually avoided Margie’s 
mother whenever she possibly could. She 
could see the woman, Cora Hawley, slight, 
fortyish, thin-lipped and ferret-eyed, mother 
of Margie and two young brothers. She could 
hear the sweet slur of her speech. Surely 
Joanie wouldn’t go there. But she might. 
There was something of Mrs. Hawley in 
Margie, the jealous overtones that fell so 
lightly on Joanie’s youth and that struck 
with such sharp discord on her mother. 

“Another new dress! Joanie Fremont!”’ 
The tone did it. You couldn’t answer a tone. 
Anyhow, Joanie never heard it. Mrs. Hawley 
wasn’t so subtle. ““What a lovely dress 
Joanie had on,” she would say, “‘that bright 
blue. Margie’s quite wistful about wearing 
her beige again.” ; 

“Tt’s lovely on her,’’ Betsey would com- 
fort. “Margie always looks lovely.” 

“Oh, thank you. That’s just what I told 
her. ‘Margie, be your own sweet self. Don’t 
depend on clothes. You don’t need so many 
of them.’”’ 

Yes, Betsey heard. She never answered. 
There was no answer to the Margies and the 
Mrs. Hawleys. Nor would she tarnish Joan- 
1e’s generous young mind by showing them to 
her. So, just possibly, Joanie had gone there 
for the night, called out that she was going, 
never dreaming her mother hadn’t heard. 

It was not probable, but it was possible, 
just as this lonely waiting night was. She had 
better call. Betsey moved slowly back to the 
telephone, drew a deep breath and dialed. 
Even the phone seemed to ring with a soft 
purr that ended in the gentle asking, “Yes?” 

“Mrs. Hawley, this is Betsey Fremont.” 

“Why, Betsey, what’s wrong?” The last 
word was flung at her. 

“Nothing’s wrong,’ Betsey corrected 
firmly. She thought, Except that my daughter's 
beautiful and yours isn’t. Aloud she said, “It’s 
just that I’ve been a bit forgetful and I can’t 
remember who was having the snack party 
tonight. Is it at your house?”’ 

“Snack party! I haven’t heard of any 
snack party.” 


Bersry thought, Of course you haven't, be- 
cause there isn’t one. I just have to use the in- 
direct method with you so you wow t twist some- 
thing back on Joanie. Honesty is such a luxury. 
She said, “I thought Joanie said something 
about going on somewhere after the dance 
and I just wanted to remind her that it’s time 
to come home.” 

‘“Well ——” Betsey’s words were weaving 
through the tortuous path of Cora Hawley’s 
mind, they were forming a thought which 
emerged presently. ‘Betsey, I know what a 
worry that child is to you. I’ve been worried 
for you all evening. Margie and I have just 
been talking over the dance. The way we al- 
ways do. You know we're very close, she 
tells me everything. We’d been talking 
about our family, you know, the kids and all, 
and she said, ‘Mamma, I feel so sorry for 
Joanie. I can talk to you, but someone actu- 
ally asked Joanie the other day if Mrs. Fre- 
mont was her grandmother. And like to- 
night, she didn’t even come to the dance.’”’ 

“Oh, of course.” Betsey’s laugh was a lit- 
tle shrill. “You know I fell asleep reading 
and I forgot all about the square dance at 
Marling Center. Imagine!” 

There was a slight disbelieving pause. 
Cora’s soft voice came out of it. ‘I know just 
how upset you must be, Betsey. Why don’t 
you call the state police? They'll know if 
anything’s happened.” 

“Why, here she comes this minute,’ Bet- 
sey called out. “Hi, darling. . . . Good night, 
Cora.” She got the receiver back. She swept 
tortured eyes about the quiet, empty hall- 
way. Her gbody shook uncontrollably. It 
shook in queer places: in her ,cheeks, her 
upper arms, and within the tight circle of 
pain about her waist. 

Joanie, where are you, what has happened 
to vou? Surely you know you could tell me ut 
something is wrong. No matter what it is. Be- 
cause there’s nothing I wouldn't do for yout. 

She checked herself. I must take this slowly, 
I must think carefully, I mustn’t let a jealous 
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woman create something for me. But where are 
you, why didn’t you go to the dance? You gol 
all dressed for it. ¥ got everything ready for 
you. You liked the new dress. 

It's Jimmy! Her thoughts deepened. You 
went somewhere with him on Friday after 
school and you were very late getting in for 
dinner. I put the box with the new dress on 
your bed when I came in from town, and I 
went in lo give daddy his phone calls. I told 
him you hadn’t come in yet and he said, “ She'll 
be along. Remember me, Joanie’s father?” I 
stood on tiptoe to kiss him and I heard you 
come in. ‘There she is now,’I said and I 
called, “Is that you, Joanie?” I thought you 
didn’t hear, because you ran right upstairs 
without speaking. 


Betsey closed her eyes and brought back 
the scene. She said to Dan, “‘She didn’t hear 
me, I guess. I’ll go up.” 

She went up slowly, realizing she was a bit 
tired after the day in town, but impatient for 
Joanie to see the new dress. Halfway up the 
stairs, she could see her, already seated at 
her desk, a book open before her. For just a 
second it seemed as though Joanie weren’t 
real, as though she didn’t breathe or move, 
as though she were waiting. It was only a 
second, because Betsey called out as she 
went the rest of the way up, “Surprise! The 
box is on your bed.”’ 

“Have a nice day shopping?” 
asked, without turning. 

“Yes, wonderful. I found the most adora- 
ble dress, red jersey, just the right shade of 
nice bright red.” 

Joanie rose then, slender in the plaid 
jumper with the big pocket, her dark gold 
hair not cut jaggedly short, but parted in 
the middle and held back with two little 
combs. Her brown eyes were quiet and re- 
flective as she said, ‘““Oh, I didn’t see the 
box.” 

She made no move to open it, but Betsey 
swept forward and undid it eagerly. “‘ For the 
dance tomorrow night,’’ she said. She swung 
it out, held it up. 

“Tt’s—it’s out of this world,” Joanie said. 
Her voice didn’t sound quite right, perhaps 
she didn’t like it. 

Betsey rushed on enthusiastically, ‘With 
the old, gold bracelets.’’ She opened the rose 
leather box on the dresser top, rummaged 
through it for the bracelets and the gold 
locket that had belonged to her grandmother. 
“See, they go perfectly. And you know 
what,” she confided beamingly, “I think 
I’d tie my hair back with a small black velvet 
ribbon. You know, just a touch.” 

Joanie smiled, and with her smile Betsey 
felt an overwhelming relief. Joanie said in a 
low, amused voice, “Mother, that dress 
would look wonderful on you. I really think 
you should wear it and come to the dance.” 


Joanie 


Betsey laughed. 
dresses,”’ she said lightly. “ 
new dress for every dance.” 

“Oh, never,” Joanie said. 

“That ‘was before, of course.” 

“Before what?” 

“‘Oh, before the war—the first war. It was 
gay. That’s how I know what girls like and 
want, I suppose. Well, I’d better get back to 
the kitchen or there won’t be any dinner, gay 
or otherwise.” 

“T’ll help you,” Joanie said quietly. 

“Oh, no, no. It won’t take me long.”’ And 
it wouldn’t, she thought. 

Yes, Joanie had liked the dress. In the 
dim, waiting hallway, Betsey rubbed her 
hands over her elbows. It was a gesture of 
age, of indecision. She had seen it in count- 
less other women and pitied them a little. 

Finally she rose and walked through the 
prim old parlor, switched on all the lights. 
She stood staring at the mahogany, the sofa 
and chairs she’d upholstered herself in rose 
damask, the big framed picture of Joanie, 
aged five, her laughing elfin face uptilted, 
her blond hair shining. “I wouldn’t take a 
million dollars for that,’ Dan often said, 
“it’s everything she is, and everything she 
means to us.” 

Everything! She is everything to us, Betsey 
thought. She opened the door of her hus- 
band’s office, sought his desk calendar, 
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cd at his calls. The last one was Wat- 
‘| and a rural phone number. She sat at 
4 sk and called it. At least the Watkinses 
| awake and unoffended. The doctor, 
/ said, had just left. 

r first upsurge of relief was followed by 
Wicold thought that, on late calls like this, 
stopped along the line for a bite and 
, of coffee. Where, she didn’t know. She 
her hand tightened about the telephone, 
ind bursting with worry. Something’s 
oned, I know it, I feel it. IT —— She tried 
wn the panic. Nothing is wrong, she told 
f sternly. Her hand released the tele- 
e, beat a restless tattoo on the desk. 
argie and I are very close, she tells me 
thing.” Joanie didn’t. Joanie didn’t 
e|er anything. 

"| Vas that Jimmy who called?” 

7es, mother, it was.” 

What did he want?” 

Oh, nothing special.” 

Did the girls like your dress?” 

7es, they did.” 

What did they say about it?” 

| | ay? Oh, nothing, TI guess.” 

\Vhat did Margie 
pe, 

}She didn’t have a 
4 dress.” 

7 | joes Margie have 
my invitations?” 

._ About as many as 
«I I guess.” 

9, she and Joanie 
won’t close. She 
li ’t know why. She 
‘lold her so much. 
knew about 
ih and fun, her 
youth had been 
that. She could 
meh back so easily 


' 


| 
| 
| 


\ 


ke Kak. 


Perhaps another 
my thought 
bound 


sought 


0 the years, as Whatever bird may fly 
figh they didn’t In a city sky. 
}, to that thought 


i feeling of being 
4 ju about sixteen. 
7B shecouldn’t reach 
nie. There was 
stillness in her, 
I forbidding, mo- 
Tiiless quiet, as 
ligh she were in 
e invisible room 
V1 a gently closed 
or. No, she and 
nie were not close; 
at 1 atter how hard 
| tried, they were 
\-mer close. 
sf just this morning, when Joanie came 
@@imstairs, she asked her, ‘‘Shall I wash 
@yir hair for you?” 
I've just done it myself,”’ Joanie said. “I 
up early.” 
Oh, darling.’’ Betsey was aghast. “Did 
=y) rinse it carefully?’’ She loved the soft 
#1 of her daughter’s hair, the wave she 
hl cherished since babyhood. She brought 
' J nie’s breakfast to her, pressed her fingers 
| @inst the fair curls. “It looks wonder- 
f’’ she said, ‘‘but I’d have been glad to do 
F you.” 
‘IT have to go out,’’ Joanie said, “‘to the 
lary. I have to look up something for 
Eglish class.”’ 


| 
| ROBABLY meeting Jimmy, Betsey thought. 
Et what fun could there be in a public li- 
_ try, more than in your own home? Of 
Carse their parlor was stiff; they’d left it, 
“Tilly, as it had always been. Perhaps they 
Suld do it over, put in easy chairs, install 
tevision. 
Joanie had phoned at noon to say she was 
“ff ing a sandwich with Margie. That was 
tb way Joanie was, she always phoned. Bet- 
ne got out the red dress and pressed it, hung 
i na hanger in the closet doorway. Shespread 
ip old necklace and the bracelets out on the 
@sser top, found the little black velvet rib- 
im for her hair, the lace-trimmed slip and 
® sheer stockings. She brushed the black 
_ ¥de pumps carefully. That was this after- 
—~ *on 


away 


no breath. 


m 


the hall clock sounded the half hour. Bet- 
y Smind clung to the sound so that she rose 
Ww 
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I need not, hands clenched, twist 
To stop imagining you, window- 


Lying so sickly, and your eyes that 


It may be that the years will take 
Your startled eyes, the moment of 


Death is an utter silence. 

: I shut my eyes in pain—the 
memory of your eyes 

Humorous, patient, and your pale 
mouth smiling 

Tells me not to cry. 
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and followed it. She came alive with the 
movement and sought the porch, stood on 
the steps, her eyes knowing she would still 
find the street empty and dark. 

“Joanie didn’t come to the dance.’’ Why 
hadn't she gone? What was she doing? Mar- 
gie was home, Jimmy was home. All Colton 
lay in darkness. Perhaps she’d left a note. 

Betsey went back into the house, sped up 
the stairs, paused in the doorway of her 
daughter’s room again. There it was, mute 
and waiting in the dim light, a dream of a 
room. No one in Colton had anything like it. 
Not even herself. There was the peignoir, the 
matching gown and the rosebud slippers. 
There was no note! 





Betsey peered into the trash basket, bent 
to retrieve a small slip of paper, a bill. She 
reached in her pocket for her glasses, carried 
the bill to the light. Kane’s! That was a 
cheap store downtown. They never bought 
there. She squinted at the item, “Dress 
$5.95. Pd.’”’ What was Joanie doing with a 
cheap dress? Betsey went to the closet, 
pushed aside the array of expensive, well- 
chosen clothes. Too 
many, perhaps. Yes, 
too many. Oh, but 
only if you were jeal- 
ous and critical. There 
was no dress from 
Kane’s. 

Betsey’s nerves 
beat in a swift cre- 
scendo of fright.‘‘ That 
child.”’ But she wasn’t 
that child, she was her 
child. She didn’t know 
her very well, she 
wasn’t close to her, 
but she was sure of 
her. 

If you're sure, why 
are you afraid? You 
were afraid about 
Jimmy, but he’s home. 
She isn’t with him. 
Where did he leave her ? 
Youmust speak to him, 
you must find out. 

She went slowly 
down the stairs, her 
eyes on the phone as 
though it were a live 
thing, live and men- 
acing. That child! 
“Jimmy came in an 
hour ago. Sorry.” 
“Why don’t you call 
the state police? They'd 
know if anything had happened.” Betsey 
found the number of the state police and 
dialed carefully. 

“This is Mrs. Fremont, on Church 
Street,” she said. ‘‘The doctor is out and I’m 
worried about my daughter. She hasn’t come 
home yet.” 

‘How long has she been missing?” 

Betsey didn’t like the word missing. 


KK KF 


fall 








‘“‘She’s never later than about one-thirty,” 
she told him, ‘‘and it’s twenty-five minutes 
of three now.” 

“Took, Mrs. Fremont, she’ll come home.” 
He actually chuckled. “She’s probably 
parked ——” 

“Oh, no, no,” Betsey interrupted indig- 
nantly. ““Not my daughter, she isn’t like 
that. She’s a very ——” 

“T know, I know,” he placated. ‘“That’s 
what they all think.” 

“T don’t think, I know,” Betsey snapped. 
“Something has happened.” 

“Sure,” he agreed mildly. ““She’s met a 
guy she likes. Look, if I started out hunting 
for every girl who’s an hour late getting 
home, I’d have something to do. Now if she’s 
missing any length of time, we'll get a de- 
scription of her and send out a seven-state 
alarm ——”’ 

“Oh, no,” Betsey repeated, shocked. “‘It’s 
nothing like that.’’ That sounded like things 
you read in the papers. 

The voice sighed, ‘‘She’ll be home.” 

Betsey hung up. She could only wait. 
Even a word to anyone else, and it sounded 


sensational, awful. 
(Continued on Page 205) 
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(Continued from Page 203) 

fer a while she opened the front door, 
(| jed the darkened street again. It seemed 
~¢ strangely still now, as though night 
settled upon it with finality and she 
¢ expect nothing more of it until morn- 
{he syringa bush snapped against the 
railing again. The sound was dismal, 
achful. Betsey turned toward the 
}., and then she saw the box, tucked be- 
he umbrella stand. She didn’t want to 
it, she didn’t want to see the black 
s that spelled “‘Kane’s’”’ across the 
y cardboard or the bit of red dress that 
(d from beneath the cover. She left it 
| She came in and closed the door. 

2 went into the parlor and sat uncom- 
roly on the edge of the stiff sofa, her 
3 clasped in her lap, her legs and feet 
.din a gesture of almost peasant humil- 
ner eyes on the picture. She kept think- 
'f the red dress: that she had bought it 
Joanie had liked it, that she had looked 
etty in it. 

e had come down and turned about for 
ather. ‘‘How do you like my new dress, 
ly?” she asked. 

’m-m,” Dan said. “Where did you get 
” 

)Mother picked it out.” 

our mother’s a good picker,” he said, 
ning, and Betsey had hurried on with 
dinner dishes to the kitchen so Joanie 
'dn’t insist on helping, spot her dress or 
+her manicure. She actually hadn’t seen 
eave the house. 

ut you liked the dress. Why did you buy a 
9 one and leave the nice one hidden here? 
it sort of dress is it? It’s 


You've gone someplace 
2 you didn’t want to 
ated dress. You must 

Tun upstairs: and maople: 
ged while I was in the 


) dress you bought your- > 


io I wouldn’t know. 

Someone asked her if Mrs. Fremont was 
srandmother!’’ Betsey let the words 
> slowly. She was fifty-five, her hair had 
thick silver streak through it. She was 
im and slender, her dimples still flick- 
‘in her cheeks. She had been young and 
and popular, she had danced till dawn. 
hadn’t forgotten. But now she was fifty- 
| And there had been those long years of 
al, the ones when the world seemed filled 
other people’s children, when Christmas 
'a mockery, when vacations or trips 
at strangers inevitably bringing the con- 
ation around to whisking out pictures, 
ing before her tortured eyes the bright 
hing faces, recounting the sayings, the 
arkable happenings. And, almost when 
ouldn’t bear it, Dan’s eyes would meet 
, kind and quiet and, somehow, healing. 
, unbelievably, she had borne a living 
4, 

inbelievably ! Betsey’s eyes were fastened 
he picture. That was Joanie, her child. 
really did have her, going on sixteen, 
id and beautiful. For that child she could 
(nything. 


that moment she heard the steps on 
porch, the front door opening. 

oanie!’’ she called. Suddenly alive, she 
bl across the parlor to the hallway. Joanie 
»d there, starting up the stairs, the dress 
under her arm. From beneath her tan 
© there showed a cheap beige dress. She 
i not turn. ‘‘Joanie,’’ Betsey pleaded, 
wat’s wrong, dear?’’ 

rong!’’ The voice was low and un- 
dly. “Why should anything be wrong?”’ 
|But it’s late, dear, it’s very late. Jimmy 
i) home an hour ago.” 

1So you called Jimmy,” Joanie stated bit- 
fly. She turned then and faced her mother, 
d her chin as though she were flinging off 
sil. Her face was white and unhappy, her 
* deep and dark. ‘‘I didn’t go with Jimmy 
q ght. I went with another boy, out to the 
ern, just to get away from the whole darn 
ung. I didn’t wear your dress, I wore one of 
Hown. I did that for you, so no one would 
# who the girl in the red dress was. ‘Oh, 





We are none of us as other 
men or other women when 
we are young. At about thirty- 
five we begin to be like other 
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Mrs. Fremont’s little girl. I wonder how she 
likes that.’”’ 

‘But the dance?” Betsey trembled. “Why 
didn’t you go to the dance?” 

“Because . . . Jimmy and I are through. 
He’s dropped me. Now . . . he likes Margie 
instead. He took her tonight.’’ It was trag- 
edy, aged fifteen, but her child was hurt with 
it, and, because she was, Betsey was hurt 
too. 

“He took Margie?”’ she asked. ‘Oh, 
Joanie!’”” The memory of Mrs. Hawley rose 
in her throat and choked her. ‘If you’d only 
told me, dear. I wouldn’t have called there 
either. I’m so sorry, darling, so terribly sorry. 
What can I do?” 


Do!” The word came with thin patience 
through Joanie’s hurt young lips. ‘Don’t do 
anything. That’s why I had to get away to- 
night, that’s why I stayed out all day today, 
and Friday after school, so you wouldn’t 
know. So you wouldn’t do anything. You 
think for me, you breathe for me, you dress 
for me, you even dream for me. Would it be 
too much to ask to let me have my own 
broken heart ?”’ 

“Oh!” Betsey stepped back as though she 
had been struck. 

Joanie’s face softened, so did her voice. 
But the softness was worse. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
mother. I know. You have only me.” It was 
a gentle hopelessness, but only for a mo- 
ment. Then Joanie shifted the box under her 
arm. ‘One thing,”’ she told the dim hallway, 
“Tl never bring up an only child. I’m go- 
ing to have five children.”’ She took the steps 
quickly, and closed her bedroom door. 

Betsey Fremont stood 


hd, that’s all I know, EEO — frozen, her eyes frozen, too, 


inthat swift upwardglance. 
No matter what this night 
may bring, she had prom- 
ised herself. She tried to 
wrench her eyes from Joan- 


= MOTI a 
ie’s closed door. She for- 


len, then you id (he = 8 bade herself the privacy 


of her daughter’s tears. 
“You even dream for me!”’ She tried to shut 
out the picture of the red dress and the bit 
of black velvet ribbon. 

The telephone jangled sharply. She shud- 
dered at the sound. Emergency call. . . state 
police... Mrs. Hawley. It shrilled on. When 
it stopped ringing, at last, and Betsey gath- 
ered up the broken bits of herself and started 
up the stairs, the voice of Cora Hawley 
danced after her in horrid haunting whispers. 

“Mrs. Fremont . . . her grandmother.” 
Betsey’s cheeks sagged, her legs and hips 
felt heavy and old, her hand on the railing 
was work-worn and brittle. The skin on it 
puckered a bit. ‘Margie and I are so close, she 
tells me everything.” She and Joanie weren’t 
close, Joanie didn’t tell her 

Betsey paused, her hand gripping the rail. 
Yes, Joanie did tell her. Joanie had looked 
her in the eyes and given it to her straight, 
the truth. She had said, “Stop living for me, 
I can live for myself.” And then she had been 
sorry she had hurt her and tried to under- 
stand. She had understood, too, as much as 
she knew. 

A sweet, slow pain stirred Betsey’s heart 
to life again, brought a fine mist to her eyes. 
Her cheeks lifted in a proud, secret smile. 
She would not be possessed, her daughter, 
not by anyone, even her mother. And she, 
Betsey, would never possess her again. The 
dresses, the dances, the phone calls, even the 
heartaches, were Joanie’s, not hers. She 
paused outside her daughter’s room, her 
hand touched the knob. She would tell her, 
she would make it right. 

Please, darling, her heart wept, now I know. 
Her lips parted to speak, but closed again. 
Those weren’t the right words, there were no 
right words, there were no words at all. “Oh, 
the red loafers, Joanie. If you really like them 
better, I just put them in your closet. 
I 5 

Don’t do anything! Her hand dropped from 
the knob and she turned down the hall, her 
lips still curved in their smile. Joanie had 
told her, and now she knew. She would never 
do anything, ever again. After a while 
Joanie would know, too, and they would be 
very close. THE END 








For Fit, For Comfort, 
For a Sweetheart of a Figure 


More women demand Formfit than any other make. And the 
tailored-to-fit perfection of Formfit’s Life Foundation tells 
you why! It’s the only garment combining in one piece the 
wonder-working features of both Life Bra and Life Girdle. 
Molds your entire figure in one youthful, unbroken line. Keeps 
bust high, young, separated . . . waist and hips slimmer, 
smoother. All with glorious free-action comfort! So get in 
trim—all your clothes will look so much smarter over a Life 
Foundation. Be fitted at any of the better stores. A Sweetheart 


of a Figure can be yours! 


Life Foundations from $10.95 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
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FRESH >rIGKED 
FRESH-PACKED 
FRESH-TASTING 


Stock your shelf for winter with this 
sweetness of summer 





Listen * Enjoy — Stokely-Van Camp's Little Show 
ves. and Thurs. Evenings * NBC-TV Network 
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that mean QUICK MEALS for you 
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_ During rush periods at accountant Jim 
McCoy’s office, whole family pitches in. 
Joyce runs adding machine, Jimmy and 
Stevie fold bills, “stuff envelopes. 








No candy allowed for between-meal 
4} “piecing” but carrots, raisins okayed. 








Joyce, like mother, loves decorating, 
gets particularly high grades in art. 
i 





A part-time working mother with a “pattern for ling” — 


Juanita McCoy, of Topeka, Kansas. 


by HILDEGARDE DOLSON UANITA McCOY, of Topeka, Kansas, is a five-foot-two mother of 


Nita’s biggest mealtime aid (next to : 
three children, who has no use for “career wives who want to 


Jim, who brews a mean pot of coffee) 


| 





| 


: is home freezer unit, acquired from wear the pants,” and is working half days in her accountant husband’s 
customer as payment of a bill. — business—a bookkeeping service—to help win the Battle of the Budget. 


Along with her small, round figure, curly black bangs and wide-set 
hazel eyes, she has a voice so soft and melodious that when you first 


ocean 





hear her discussing business and budget costs, you’re as respectfully 
astonished as if you heard a mourning dove quoting the stock-market 


ser mcm 


report. She and lanky, genial-mannered James McCoy took a depth-of- 
depression leap into marriage in 1933, when they were both twenty- 
one, and they’ve had plenty of practice in making a dime act like a 
dollar; but now, with their income higher on paper than ever before, 
they say they’ve never felt so pushed for money. In 1950, the five- 
year-old business netted $6350. Of this amount, the McCoys lived on 
$5220, and the rest went toward paying off the $8000 bank loan that 
financed the expensive calculating machines and other equipment for 
the small downtown office. “Those machines cost more than our whole 
house!”” Nita McCoy tells you. 

Sitting in the tranquilly attractive living room of the $4750 
ex-farmhouse, on the leafy edge of Topeka, she talked about the good 
and bad sides of their budget problems: “Jim’s and my most serious 
arguments have been over money, and the office equipment is an ex- 
ample. Maybe I’m almost too thrifty and cautious, but I still think 
we could have started the business with, say, one calculating machine, 





20% 


’ 
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and expanded gradually. But Jim 
likes to do things up royally, or 
all of a sudden he’ll get an ex- 
travagant streak.” 

She said her husband decided 
recently that they should trade 
in their secondhand 1948 Chev- 
rolet sedan for a new station 
wagon. “He pulled a mean trick,” 
Nita explained, “because first he 
talked it up to the children until 





they were all excited, and then 


he tackled me. | just said flatly it Inside McCoy home is pleasant fan» jp 
was out of the question, so then ing; exterior remodeling is a “to be je? 


everybody was sore at mommy.” 

Her aura of wifely exasperation was replaced by an indulgent smile. 
as she described Jim’s splurging on presents. “Whether we’re broke o1 
not, hell bring me a corsage on our anniversary, and for Christmas 
he'll turn up with a satin-and-lace nightgown when what I really need 
is a slip. But it gives me such a feeling of being loved and glamorous 
that it’s worth it. And when I get really angry at him—like once wher 
he hought a motor scooter—then | soon cool down and start stacking 





Cowboy clothes. TV rate 
high with Stevie. Crisis- 
averting decision: his 24”- 
wheel bike was faster. 
handier than larger one. 










Nita discusses plans for money raising with women’s Jimmy, 11, and an enthusiastic Scout, is momentary Stevie makes meri 
group at church which all McCoys attend. Jim sings victim of first-aid practice. His patrol is called the birthday party, forge’ 
hass in the choir, believes firmly in power of prayer. Flaming Arrow, and meets in the church building. first-grade shock. (Clas i ~ 





Nita once planned to be a costume designer. 
She makes most of Joyce’s clothes, frequently 
copies basic patterns from fashion illustrations. 


Jim lunches in town; Nita and the youngsters, 
at home. Stevie, 6, is at the stage of saying an 
automatic “No” to everything before doing it. 
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ip his good qualities against that one fault. He’s just about the most 













eeply kind and good-tempered man imaginable. and he adores his 
wmily and would do anything for us.” 

Her glance went to the $400 television set enthroned in a corner. 
ad she smiled again. “I couldn't say no to that. because an appliance 
ealer suggested a swap to Jim—bookkeeping services in exchange for 
ae set.” She said the young McCoys—pretty fourteen-year-old Joyce. 
even-year-old Jimmy and new-to-school Stevie—had felt swagger- 
igly rich ever since the set arrived. “And they've done without so 
nany of the things their friends have that Jim and I get a big kick out 
f seeing them with TV.” She made a rueful face. “Although when I 
nink how we scramble to meet our insurance payments. it seems like 
yn awful luxury to have a set that cost as much as a year’s premiums.” 

She and her husband often talk over a major financial problem, 
uch as the bank and insurance payments, with Joyce and Jimmy. 

Because we'd rather explain it to them reasonably than have them 
verhear us stewing and fretting later.” Mentioning that tall, wiry 
immy, now in seventh grade, is the most sympathetic and affectionate 
vf the children, she said, “But he’s almost too responsive to Jim’s and 
ay moods. Last year he was daydreaming too much in school, and not 
joing his lessons, and I think it was partly because I’d been too worried 


pver money problems, and wasn’t showing enough interest.” Nita and 





Pretty 14-year-old Jovce 
and overnight guest Susie 
liscover they can play a 
recognizable version of 


1 = ] I 
Chopsticks—the hard wav. 





id all” about Santa. “I One watched pot that defies the old adage about never Membership of the Sertoma (“Service to Man”) Club of 


suppse, he accused Nita, boiling (probably showing off for the girls). Joyce in Topeka is drawn from Masonic professional men. The 
“yoire Easter Bunny too.”) jeans is not unusual, but pretty clothes cat« h her eye. club—Jim is secretary-treasurer—meets Tuesday nights. 





Jimmy, as szood a salesman as his tather. once 
expressed envy of ticket-selling rival. whose 


prospects were “all rich and all civic-minded! : 


New to the young set: the Charleston. Jim taug! 
Joyce to dance. still practices with her. He 
and Nita love to dance. but are “too darn bus 








“If you learn to live successfully 
within the family, relations 


outside should be easier. 





Picnics at Shawnee Lake, with boating and fishing 


afterward, are pleasant prelude to the big event 
of the McCoy year: their two-week camping trip 
together—and, they agree, they would “hock any- 
thing” before missing the fun. Cost last year: $150. 


Jim was a cagey and persistent suitor, says Nita 
is “the perfect companion and always has been.” 
Most serious arguments, Nita says, have been over 
money—Jim has extravagant streak. “I can live 
on a little or a lot, but I enjoy being thrifty.” 


the teacher had a helpful talk, and Jimmy is taking more pains with his 
homework, although he still prefers Jack London, shack building and 
Scout activities. To improve his arithmetic and help maintain his B 
average, the McCoys play a quiz game when they are riding in the car, 
featuring such posers as How much is 9 times 6? 

Nita says she herself is terrible at arithmetic, and that her morn- 
ing’s work at the office consists mostly of picking up and delivering 
bookkeeping accounts, payroll, Social (Continued on Page 220) 





“World War II in the Philip- ! 
pines” still rages in the McCoy | © 
neighborhood. Jimmy has built | 
a three-story fort in yard; boys 

attack with real rifles (unloaded). | 
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HT BETTER FLAVOR / 
1, PERFECT SLICES / 


i By a marvelous new Kraft- 
patented method the fine proc- 
ess cheese is formed into slices 
| asitcomes from the pasteurizers 

—with extra-good flavor sealed 
t in every one. Every slice is per- 
hi fect. (No slivers or “curling” 
| dried edges. No broken slices.) 








| KRAFT-PROTECTED / 


Immediately after pasteur- 
ization, 8 big, perfect slices 
are sealed in a neat !%-lb. \ j 
package by Kraft—protected : % 
until you slit the wrapper in 
_ your own kitchen. Discover 
these fine slices and you'll 
never be without them! 








CEES STI TS AAMT AY 





HANOIER / 


At room temperature these 

slices separate so easily it’s 

“almost like peeling a ba- 

nana.” And they keep beau- 
tifully—are always ready ata ma 
moment’s notice for snacks, 

and cheese trays, and husky ¥ 
toasted luncheon sandwiches. nd 


FIVE DELICIOUS VARIETIES / 


Besides the extra-mellow Kraft Pasteurized Process 
American there’s Pimento, nut-sweet Swiss, Brick 
and sharp Old English Brand. The packages stack 
so neatly in the refrigerator, are such space-savers 
you'll keep several kinds on hand. 





“ THE WORLOS FAVORITE CHEESES 


ARE MADE OR IMPORTED BY KKA F, ] 
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... in Munsingwear Bals 













And you are dressed . . . to sleep pretty .. . and cozy. Munsingwear 
balbriggans are softest cotton, close-knit to keep you warm even 
if you do turn and toss your blankets. Chin-high, wrist- 


long and ankle-long coverage makes Munsingwear Bals 


NG 
_ aw the best cold-snubbers ever! 





“Wynken” Gown . . . Aqua Mist, | 
Blue Heaven, Pink Dawn, Redskin, — 
14-20. About $4.50 


| Tip-lopecbe dosh 
Blue/Navy. 
Gold/ Brown, 
Gray /Redskin. 
14-20. About $4.95 
Matching P. J.’s in 
children’s sizes 4 to 16, 


About $3.50 


















































“Pretty-Prim™” Gown .. . 
Aqua Mist, Blue Heaven, 
Pink Dawn. 14-20. 
About $4.50 


... at better stores everywhere 





Dawn CROWELL NorMAN Beauty Editor of the Journal 


IFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Joyce McCoy is as popular, 
likable and attractive as any teen-ager we know. 
d the behind-the-scenes heroine who’s respon- 
e for the poised, well-mannered Joy is her 
her, Nita McCoy. Nita knows that it’s hard for 
/ teen-age girl to bridge the gap from awkward- 
3s to glamour, and is always available with a 
ping hand in selecting a becoming shade of lip- 
k—or applying nail polish and setting pin curls, 
ere Joy is “all thumbs.”” What’s more, Nita’s 


on standards of good grooming set a goal for Joy. 


0 realizes that her attractive mother is knowl- 
zeable about good looks, and seeks her advice. 


Ha cansee that her efforts in her daughter’s behalf 


; 


: 


i 
} 
fe 
. 


: 
: 


¢ 
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ive been more than rewarded, for Joy is a cheer- 


, Co-operative girl who unconsciously extends to 

mother everyday courtesy and respect. And 
a has the satisfaction of knowing that a great 
t of her daughter’s self-confidence, and there- 
e her happiness, is the result of her efforts to 
de Joy in making the most of her good looks. 


The Case of the Unwanted Freckles 


ke, for instance, the matter of Joy’s freckles. 
e has more than her share of them: in fact, the 








Attractive Nita McCoy always finds time to give her 
daughter a helping hand—enjoys “fixing her up!” 
Here, she puts the final touch on Joyce’s hairdo. 


“sprinkling” extends beyond her nose to take in 
her entire face. 

“Joy’s father and I have always known that she 
hated having so many freckles,” Nita says. “But it 
wasn’t until [ discovered she was trying to hide them 
behind a thick mask of make-up that we realized 
something had to be done. That night Jim and I dis- 
cussed the situation. Without a doubt, Joy was fated 
to live with her freckles. This meant it was up to us 
to see that she not only tolerated them, but that, if 
possible, she actually made an asset of them. We 
had an idea. It may sound silly—but it was success- 
ful. We started talking ‘freckles’ to Joy, something 
we had never done before out of deference to her 
attitude toward them. Jim did it in a special way. 
Joy became his ‘cute little freckled-face girl.’ 
Joy’s freckles (he assured her) were an important 
part of her McCoy personality. Joy’s friends were 
attractive (he conceded), but they didn’t have that 
piquant freckled-face look he thought was terrific! 
Gradually, Joy’s disparaging references to her 
freckles became less vehement as well as less heart- 
felt. Finally (about three months later) Joy came 
to us one day and announced solemnly and sin- 
cerely, ‘I guess I don’t really mind having freckles. 
In fact, out of all of them, there are only two I 
don’t like!” (Continued on Page 224) 
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CAN YOUR DAUGHTER DEPEND ON YOU? 


If she were to bring a gang home at this 
moment, would she be pleased with 
the way you look? 


Do you ask her advice about your own 
appearance, as well as give her advice 
about hers? Take into consideration her 
likes and dislikes about what you wear, 
how you do your hair, so she'll be 
proud of the way you look? 


Have you learned the knack of being a 
helpful “other hostess” to her friends, 
without personally sitting in on their fun? 


Do you compliment her when she looks 
especially fresh and pretty, with the 
knowledge that your praise will prompt 
more-consistent grooming efforts on 
her part? 


Will the everyday manners and social 
graces your daughter is learning at home 
prepare her for meeting the outside 
world with confidence and good grace? 





CAN YOUR MOTHER DEPEND ON YOU? 


Do you thank her for the routine jobs 
she does for you (straightening your 
room, mending your clothes) and 
occasionally show your appreciation with 
a surprise gift, an unsolicited favor? 


If you think she would look prettier 
with a new hairdo or make-up, do you 
offer tactful, helpful suggestions, rather 
than just register your complaint? 


Do you think of your mother as an 
independent being with an individuality 
of her own—not just as “my mother,” 
who’s convenient to have around? 

Do you keep her in touch with your 
whereabouts to avoid having her worry 
unnecessarily ? 


Do you do your share of housekeeping 
without having to be asked? 









IN SHEER SHEER 


berkshire 


stockings 


For the luxury touch that can 


make your legs your prettiest after-dark 


accessory, ask for the stockings 
that shape a prettier CUnVes ia: 
fabulous Berkshire 60s in sheer 


sheer 15 denier. 


“60” means more stitches 


to the inch... for smoother texture, 


more snag resistance, longer wear. 


Your legs can be 


SPREE 
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your prettiest acces 


SMOOTH AND SHARP...FOR IMPACT AFTER DARK. 
PLAY SMOOTH BLENDING COLORS AGAINST ONE OR 
TWO SHARP ACCESSORY NOTES THIS NEW WAY: 


SMOOTH: THE BERKSHIRE 60 GAUGE STOCKINGS 


IN “SMOOTH TAUPE"' TO BLEND WITH THE INKY BLUE 
OF A CLEVER LITTLE COCKTAIL HAT AND FRIVOLOUS 
OPEN-HEELED SHOES TO MATCH. 


SHARP: THE HOT PINK OF THE 16-BUTTON GLOVES, 
AND LACE-SHEATHED CLUTCH PURSE. 


SMOOTH AND SHARP: THE BLUE, GOLD AND 


GLITTER NOTES OF JEWELRY AND THE BIG FAKE SILKEN 
ROSE. ALL FROM H. & S, POGUE, CINCINNATI. 
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POP 


{)4.M. finds Mrs. McCoy readying 8:30AM: Out of the house in basic flannel 
breakfast in checked gingham,Vogue : dress, crisp black-and-white chintz 
n No. 7336. Apron from extra yard. or taffeta collar. Vogue Design No. 7483. 


WMG WARDK 


Nita McCoy’s wardrobe must be suitable for office as well as home, 
for that is where she spends half of each day. Her red fleece coat 
goes over everything. Her gray flannel basic dress has many neck- 











line changes . . . she wears it to the office with crisp collars, at home La ara ine ae 
with a chiffon scarf and a flower at the neckline. Her black suit (ac- 10:30 A.M. Back to the house to pick up her coat . . . in bright 
tually a slim dress with matching jacket) does double duty. Worn ; red fleece that slips into and out of car easily. Note col- 


with the jacket, it is perfect for town; the dress looks pretty for 
entertaining at home. A pretty checked gingham with matching 
apron and a pastel wool-flannel housecoat complete her wardrobe. 
Mrs. McCoy keeps an eye on the budget and feels the $100 invest- 
ment in these fabrics is a sound one. By Nora O’ LEARY 


lar and pocket detail. Can also be belted. Vogue Design No. S-4188. 


TANA HOBAN 


—— e" a bec 


7:30 P.M. Putting finishing touches on the 
; table, guests due any minute. Slim 
black dress without the jacket, jeweled pin. 





11:00 P.M. At last, time to relax and 

; read in her soft blue flannel robe. 

4:30 P.M. For engagement in town she Silk collar and cuffs. Vogue Design No. 7440. 
i wears black wool dress, matching 


jacket, velvet trim. Vogue Design No.S-4235. 
© VOGUE 


Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing 
check or money order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; or in ° 
Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont. (*Connecticut residents please add sales tax.) 


Other views, sizes and prices on Page 250. 
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AKROLD HOMES 
Fresh paint, gay draperies and slip covers disguise the old e} 
and keep the McCoy living room charmingly up to date. § 
By taking out a partition, the living room, McCoy plans a favorite color scheme, then does the whole job he 
below, and the dining room, above, were joined 


to make one big spacious room for family activities. 


By HENRIETTA MURD 


Interior Decoration Editor of the J 


re 
ee 
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“| HAVE painted and papered all my rooms several ti 
and while the results aren’t perfect. the budget’ 
| £ 


= 


take it.”’ Mrs. McCoy, as clever a decorator as sh 
a dressmaker, has every reason to be proud of her aec 
plishments. “Our secondhand sofa cost about $18.50 ine 
ing a rebuilt job. We paid $1.50, $2.50 and $3.50 ¢ 
for our club chairs, and of course [ made the draperies 


ell BS 


slip covers myself. A beginner should make her first 
cover slowly, fitting it right side out, pinning it, | 


OTe en er 


marking the seams, turning and basting before final sew 
\t all fabric counters there are illustrated booklets w: 


show you how, but good fitting (Continued on Page 
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| FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 
| 










SUNGER SISTER: “When | get married, 
rant yummy Cannon Percales like yours. 
it moonlight yellow. So romantic!”’ 











STUDIOUS COUSIN: ‘Our home ec teacher said JUST-MARRIED CHUM: “And here s my pink- 
Cannon Combspun* Percales were the intelligent and-white or See? Shell pink Cannons for 
thing to buy. Excellent wearing qualities!” top-sheets, white for bottom. Pretty! 








DWAGER AUNT: ‘The chambermaid? 
it very good, my deah! She used aquamarine 
eets. On this bed | always use sunrise peach!” 





HAVE-YOU-HEARD GIRL: ‘Mrs. Miller's cousin 
is coming! A real movie star! Mrs. Miller was FRIEND WITH IDEAS: “I can just see it... 
buying Cannon Percales—lagoon green.” a SWOOSH of sunset rose draperies! 
Expensive? Nonsense | Make’em with 
Cannon Percale sheets!’’ 











INCTUAL FEMALE: “‘Cannon Percales are so 
ht, easy to wash—l’ll be through by, say 
Fe ...meet you for lunch at 1:05 sharp!”’ 








. 
‘ 





OLD FAMILY FRIEND: ‘Cannon Combspun 


r Percale! COMBSPUN! C-O-M-B-S-P-U-N! COMPLAINER: ‘‘Just my luck! My sister sends me 
With the cotton combed 20 that only the long, Cannon Percales and the postman comes when 
smooth-weaving fibres remain’ nobody’s home! Another day to wait!”’ 





cso" Obyppirns o 

©” Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
on oxo 








REEABLE MOTHER: ‘‘Yes, |’ll play horse. CANNON Clonllgpuire PERCALE SHEETS 


t watch those spurs! I’ve got on my *REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
pautiful new Cannon Nylon Stockings!”’ CANNON TOWELS * STOCKINGS ® BLANKETS * BEDSPREADS * CANNON MILLS, INC., N.Y. 13. N.Y 


COPR. 1951, CANNON MILLS, INC. 
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October, 
PESTHER ‘Bu BLEY 


Nita McCoy stokes the freezer on a once-a-week cooking day. 
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By LOUELLA G. SHOUER 


“T DO my cooking wholesale. Every week or so, I set aside a day or a 

couple of afternoons to cook for the freezer—doing as much as I 
can for the next week or more in one big cooking spree. Then on busy 
days I do almost no cooking at all. It’s much easier to entertain, too, 
with food all cooked and in the freezer. And think of the advantages 


around the holidays to come! 


“Making sandwiches for the children’s school luncheons had al- 
ways been a daily chore. Now I do them in quantity and freeze them. 
We set up a regular assembly line, and the children help on the 


project. Now sandwiches are always ready for the lunch boxes.” 


Have your cake and eat it too. 
If you don’t fancy an all-day cook-off, 
you'll soon discover how easy it is to 
bake enough for another day while 
you're getting today’s dinner. For in- 
stance, when Nita bakes a cake, one 
layer and a jar containing half the 
icing automatically go into the freezer 
for another meal, and there is no 
stale-cake problem. Or make an extra 
quantity of vegetable-beef soup, 
stews, hot rolls, spaghetti sauce. and 
so on, and you'll always have a sup- 
ply on hand. It’s all in getting in the 
habit. 





NABISCO SHREDDED 
... 100% WHOLE WHEAT... 
WH EAT WITH MILK IT’S AMERICA’S 
SEE GREAT BODY-BUILDING 
BREAKFAST! 


You get the real thing when you buy the one- 
and-only NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT! No fancy 
concoctions, just naturally nourishing whole 
wheat, including wheat germ and bran! And 
the flavor’s so hearty, yowll want it every 
breakfast! 


Leftovers with a purpose. The 
freezer eliminates leftovers in the re- 
frigerator. The rest of a roast—the 
holiday turkey, for instance—doesn't 
have to be served daily until everyone 
in the family loses interest. After 
you've had your fill of both hot and 
cold. give it a rest for a week. Take the 
remaining meat off the bones, wrap 
and freeze it for later use as a la king, 
and so on. Dressing and gravy, if there 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


THE BREAKFAST FULL OF POWER FROM NIAGARA FALLS 


be any left, go in separate containers— 
the bones into the soup pot. The end 
of a roast can be cut in two and frozen 
as starters for good stews and ragouts. 
I have even squirreled away the extra 
uneaten cooked chop, the cooked 
steak tail, and so on, in the freezer, 
until ye accumulated enough for a 
stew or potpie. Nothing ever goes to 
waste and leftovers are always fresh 
and flavorsome when you are ready to 
use them. 


Dinners From the Freezer 


Fried Chicken 
Corn and Green Peppers 


Green Beans 


Celery and Carrot Sticks 
Oatmeal Cookies 
Sliced Peaches 


Nita fries 6 or 8 chickens at a time. 
She has 4 big skillets and keeps them 
all going at once. The chicken giblets 
are simmered in salted water, then 
chopped, packaged and frozen for 





HOW I 


_ herving at some future time with rice. 
-Necks and backs are cooked sep- 
rately for good, rich chicken stock 
| or soup, or to use in casserole dishes. 
| When the fried chicken is cooled, it is 
-5oxed or wrapped in aluminum foil 
nd frozen. Nita doesn’t defrost frozen 
‘ried chicken. She puts it in a mod- 
rate oven, 350° F., and bakes it 20-30 
ninutes. It thaws and reheats at the 
same time. 
_ With frozen vegetables, sliced 
eaches and even the oatmeal cookies 
in the freezer, this is an easy meal to 
toss together on short notice. 
| Here is Nita’s recipe for oatmeal 
cookies, which she freezes in pack- 
ages of a dozen each. Her youngsters 
go to the freezer for cookies instead of 
to the cooky jar. 



























OATMEAL COOKIES 


Cream | cup butter or margarine with 
34 cup sugar and 34 cup brown sugar. 
Add 2 beaten eggs and add | teaspoon 
anilla. Sift 134 cups flour with 1% tea- 
poon salt and | teaspoon baking soda. 
‘Add to creamed mixture. Then add 2 
ups oatmeal and | package semi- 
sweet chocolate pieces and | cup 
chopped nuts. Drop from teaspoon on 
eased cooky sheets. Bake in moder- 
350° F., 12-15 minutes. 
Makes 6 dozen. Double the recipe if 
you have plenty of room in the freezer. 
efrigerator cookies freeze well cooked 
or uncooked. We recommend freezing 
uncooked cooky dough in a roll as 
they then slice well when just out of 
the freezer. 


MOR 


Double Service 


held briefly. 


around lids of these too. 


Timesavers 


tall and short containers. 


Defrosting Techniques 


LES 


Frizzled Ham 
Baked Beans ¥ 
Boston Brown Bread 


Coleslaw 
Cream Puffs 


Baked beans freeze very satisfac- 
torily—so does Boston brown bread. 
Since beans take 8 hours of slow bak- 
ing, it is really practical and economi- 
cal of heat to bake 2 or even 3 pots of 
beans at one time. Use casseroles with 
lids if you have only | bean pot. En- 
joy them fresh for supper and have 2 
pots to freeze for other meals. Cool 
the beans thoroughly when done and 
package for freezing in paper con- 
tainers. This will take less room than 
freezing the beans right in the bean 
pot. 

If you use quart-size aluminum 
freezing containers or shortening 
cans sealed with freezer tape, you may 
put them directly in the oven from the 
freezer, removing the lids first so the 
beans will brown. 

We've had good luck freezing 
cream puffs too. They are best slit and 
frozen unfilled. Fill when you're 
ready to serve. Puffs filled with 
whipped cream or custard before 
freezing get rather soggy when 
thawed. But filled with ice cream and 
frozen, they are a big success. 


BAKED BEANS 


Soak 1 pound pea beans in cold water 
overnight. The next day, add enough 


FRE HAHR USERS 
By Victoria Harris 


Homemakers like Mrs. McCoy use freezers 


as a modern version of old-time pantries. 


* For reuse, don’t heat-seal plastic bags. Twist top, turn down to form 
loop, wrap with rubber band. Pull doubled-down top and rubber snaps off. 


* To reuse aluminum foil, warm to room temperature, flatten and wash. 
To patch small breaks, use freezer tape (it won't get brittle). 


* Covered casseroles sealed with freezer tape are fine for oven-cooked foods 


* Shortening or coffee tins, scalded and aired, are handy; use freezer tape 


* New rigid box-type aluminum containers with press-on lids are made 
both for reuse and for heating frozen foods. 


* Plastic funnel on stand aids filling bags and boxes. Stand is adjustable for 


* Special defrosting tools and plastic frost looseners won’t harm freezer. 
They cut away icy crystals that steal freezer space. 


* Freezers need not be emptied to remove frost from around doors or lids 
(usually every month or two). Spread papers or towels over frozen food to 
collect loosened frost. 


* Completely defrost when freezer stores are low (usually every six 
months). Turn control to ‘‘Off,” and set a fan or a pan of hot water inside 
freezer to hurry the melting. When defrosted, wash interior with soda 
water (one teaspoon per quart). Set the control at coldest position and 
leave a full day, then reset. 


* Once a year clean the condenser with a stiff brush or yacuum-cleaner 
dusting tool. Dirt-clogged fins or coils make motor work overtime. Dis- 
connect freezer while cleaning. 
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WORKS on dirt 
THREE WAYS! 


Do you know why FELS-NAPTHA banishes “‘tattle-tale gray”? 
* 


It’s because FELS-NAPTHA, and only FELS-NAPTHA, 
combines two great cleaning agents . . . good golden soap, 
with gentle dirt-loosening naptha. These really dig out 

the dirt. Then, third, FELS-NAPTHA adds a “sunshine” 
ingredient that restores whiteness to your white goods and 
gives renewed brilliance to colors. 








Simple, isn’t it—yet, housewives who’ve tried all kinds 

of washing products are satisfied that nothing can possibly 
wash cleaner or quicker. They’re satisfied, too, that ounce 
for ounce, wash for wash, FELS-NAPTHA usually costs less 
than any other high-quality washing product. 


sas FELS-NAPTHA,comes in two convenient 
AA forms. The bar is handy for high-spotting 
— specially dirty places. The chips make 
a quick-acting suds in tub or 
machine. You'll find FELS- 
NAPTHA has dozens of uses 
around the house. 


MADE IN PHILA. 
BY FELS 8 CO. 
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You'll be proud of your 
man’s shirts, laundered 
with FELS-NAPTHA 
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Trust FELS-NAPTHA 
to get the dirt out of 
children’s towels 


Washing precious wools 
with FELS-NAPTHA 
helps preserve them 





Just a gentle FELS-NAPTHA 
sudsing makes nylons 
look like new 


“TATTLE-TALE GRAY’”’ 


BANISHES 
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NABISCO SHREDDED 
HEAT ...100 


% WHOLE WHEAT... 

WITH MILK IT’S AMERICA’S 
GREAT BODY-BUILDING 
BREAKFAST! 


You get the real thing when you buy the one- 
and-only NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT! No fancy 
concoctions, just naturally nourishing whole 
wheat, including wheat germ and bran! And 
the flavor’s so hearty, you'll want it every 
breakfast! 


POWER FROM NIAGARA FALLS 


50° 1 Ry IN RAL 


water to cover and boil until the skin 
s. Remove rind from 34 pound fat salt 
Gash and cut mto 2 pieces. Put part of 
ans in the pot, then a piece of the pork, 
st of the beans and the other piece of 
n top of that. Mix 4 tablespoons molas- 
tablespoon salt, | cup boiling water and 
poon dry mustard. Pour over beans. 
roth beans were cooked in, so that 
are covered. Cover with the lid and 
lowly, 250° F., 7-8 hours. Add water 
ime to time if the beans cook dry. 
beans are about done, remove lid and 
raking. 
CREAM PUFFS 
cup butter or margarine in a saucepan 
d | cup water. Bring to boil. Then add 
our and a pinch of salt all at one time. 
the heat medium. Beat hard with a 
intil the batter makes a ball and comes 
‘om the sides of the pan. Remove from 
t. Add 1 unbeaten egg and beat hard 
nooth. Add 3 more eggs—4 in all—1 at 
and beating hard after each addition. 
y spoonfuls onto greased cooky sheets, 
inches apart. Bake in a hot oven, 
> 20 minutes, or until puffed. Reduce 
» moderate, 350° F. Bake 25 minutes 
Cool. Slit one side; remove any soft 
1 that may remain; wrap and freeze. 


Swedish Meat Balls 
Stuffed Baked Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Tossed Green Salad 


Cherry Pie 


> of our latest freezing discoveries is 
1 baked potatoes. Use a mealy variety 
ato—a special baking potato. Bake the 
es, scoop out and mash light and 
with heated milk and butter or marga- 
nd seasonings. Heap into the shells, cool 
vrap. When ready to use, defrost at 
temperature one hour. Bake again 30 
tes in hot oven, 400° F. If you like 
e on stuffed baked potatoes, sprinkle 
cheese just before the second baking, 
» cheese toughens in the freezing. 
dish meat balls freeze like a charm 
re so handy to have on hand. You 
like to make twice the recipe while 
» about it. 
a makes fruit pies 6 at a time. Cherry 
pple are favorites. You can either bake 
pies completely before freezing or 
» them unbaked. Nita prefers this 
od. To bake, she puts the frozen pie in 
oven, 425° F., and bakes until the crust 
den and fruit is tender. 


SWEDISH MEAT BALLS 


34 pound beef (or part veal and part 
and 34 pound pork ground twice. Soak 
erated bread crumbs in 14 cup milk and 
vith | beaten egg to the meat. Season 
vith salt and pepper, a pinch of thyme, 
f marjoram and one of allspice. Stir in 
ip finely chopped onion. Shape into 


FIGHTING THE BUDGET 
WITH THE JAMES McCoys 


(Continued from Page 210) 


‘ity or income-tax records for the firm’s 
s—professional men such as doctors, 
yroprietors of small businesses, includ- 
leaners, drugstores and groceries. The 
oys take about half their income in 
inge services or merchandise from these 
mers, and Jim says that although Nita 
great little manager ”’ of finances, it was 
c for her when she could budget on 
zsht salary, and juggle cash from one en- 
ye to another. 

she just thinks she’s terrible at math,” he 
on. ‘‘ Why, she can stroll through three 


















































small balls. Dust with flour. Brown in fat, 
all sides in a large skillet. Do about a dozeny 
a time, so they can brown evenly. When|] 
are browned, add water to the drippings, 
meat balls in the gravy and simmer uw} 
gravy is a nice consistency. Cool, pack 
freeze. This quantity will serve 12—eno 
for dinner tonight and some night 
month. 
eevee 


Stuffed Green Peppers or 
Chicken Croquettes 
Mixed Vegetables 
Tomato-and-Cucumber Salad | 
Lemon-Chiffon Pie 


stuffed peppers ready to bake, croquet 
ready to fry and the ever-popular chiffon 
ready to eat. We tried these on a hunel 
with very good luck. 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS 


Wash 6 green peppers. Cut in half length 
Remove seeds. Blanch 3 minutes in boi 
water. For the stuffing, brown 1 on 
chopped, in 2 tablespoons bacon fat or bu 
or margarine. Add 2 cups chopped or groy 
cooked ham, | tablespoon chopped parsle 
egg, beaten, 14 cup bread crumbs, 4% 
canned consommé. Season with salt 

pepper. Stuff peppers with this mixt 
Wrap each pepper separately, put in ca 
and freeze. When ready to use, defros 
minutes at room temperature. Place in a 
serole with 34 cup water. Bake, covered! 
minutes in moderate oven, 350° F. Rem’ 
lid. Sprinkle with buttered bread crumbs / 
bake 15 minutes more. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


To | cup thick white sauce, add 14% e 
chopped cooked chicken, 2  tablespo 
chopped onion and salt and pepper to ta) 
Cool, put in container and freeze. Defros 
room temperature before shaping, egging « 
crumbing for frying. 


LEMON-CHIFFON PIE 


Sprinkle 2 teaspoons unflavored gelatin o 
14 cup cold water. Let stand a few minute 
soften. Meanwhile, mix 14 cup sugar ané 
cup lemon juice together. Separate 3 e; 
Adda pinch of salt to the yolks and beat u 
light-colored and quite thick. Add the len 
and sugar to the yolks. Put in top of dow 
boiler and cook over hot water until cus 
coats the spoon. Stir all the while. Rem 
from over hot water. Stir in softened gele 
Stir until dissolved. Pour into bowl and ac 
teaspoon grated lemon rind. Cool in the} 
frigerator until it begins to thicken. Don’ 
it really set. Beat the 3 egg whites just u 
they stand in peaks. Add 14 cup sugai 
tablespoon at a time, beating well after e 
addition. Fold into custard. Pour int 
baked and cooled pie shell. Chill until 
Freeze and wrap. To serve, defrost in the 
frigerator overnight or set out at room t 
perature 2 hours before serving. Top y¥ 
sweetened whipped cream. 


stores and tell you an hour later exa 
what each one is charging on forty or f 
food items: ‘So-and-so is two cents highe 
a Number One can of beans.’ I’m a pu 
accountant, but that’s the kind of mat 
couldn’t do in a million years.” | 

In spite of this mathematical market 
the McCoys say their food bills have jum 
$10 a month—from $100 to $110. ‘Fo: 
one thing I won’t stint on,” Nita says, ~ 
try to cut corners in other ways.” Along \ 
doing all her own work, including Jaun 
she’s saved impressive sums by her down 


{ 4 
)ssional skill at sewing. She makes most 
lth 6h r own and Joyce’s clothes, Jim’s shirts, 
Uh : the boys’ trousers and coats from rem- 
Th pais or relatives’ hand-me-downs. Far from 
i Liting this, the exuberant Jimmy and 
it siggy young Stevie bragged to schoolmates, 
ia“ mmy made this,” until Nita suggested 
“fully it could be a family secret. “‘Al- 
shi yt gh I couldn’t help feeling flattered by 
attitude,” she says. 
}; the $200 spent last year on clothes, $80 
~: for Jim’s suits, which Nita scouted out 
it Nearance sales, and $46 went on the chil- 
1’s feet. In budget problems, the shoe 
ches literally, because all the McCoys have 
;, narrow, expensive-to-fit feet. Although 
:hasn’t yet learned to tan a hide or make 
lals out of an old lamp shade, she whacked 
another expenditure—for barbering— 
Jearning to cut her and Joyce’s hair witha 
«mr blade. In her 
hla enthusiasm, she 
1 attacked the 
r-cut heads of her 
»yandand sons, but 
‘Wy to abandon their 
os because, she ex- 
as regretfully, ‘If 
y shave off even an 
we th of an inch too 
smeh it leaves bald- 
| ling spots.” 
ory he healthy Mc- 
rp G's need doctors 
th less often than 
hveuts, and their 
4 Ee Cross insurance 
(2a year) took care 
00spital expenses 
{ni¢a minor operation 
ja had, although 
»eSis still paying on 
jet. surgeon’s $50 bill. 
sses for Jim and 
two oldest chil- 
4 account for al- 
» mst half of the $200 
stted to health. 
y, according to 
mother, has an 
anny talent for 
@ting his lenses 
yped on several 
es a year. She 
ed that the most 
ing—and mad- 
“ding — problem 
Wh the children is 
‘tt Joycereads much 
‘'t late in bed, al- 
“Pugh the oculist 
waned against eye- 
‘Siin, and she gets 
“sh daches because she won’t wear her glasses 
le@hugh. ‘We think she’ll get over this foolish- 
‘ems about glasses,’’ Nita said. ‘‘She really 
wiles cute in them.” 
1" Joyce also looks cute in freckles that go 
Wh her coppery brown hair. Already taller 
» tn her mother, she has smoky blue eyes, an 
shing smile, and a sheen of shyness that 
‘Vaishes when she settles down to talk. She 
‘eh a B average in ninth grade, but gets 
wShight A in art, goes to the free Sunday- 
s"asrnoon art classes sponsored by the Jun- 
wl¢League, and has shown real talent in de- 
‘Shing hundreds of dresses for paper dolls. 
. her first formal dance this year she 
We pale blue organdy strewn with forget- 
i-nots, and carried in her head a pleasantly 
Na parental order to be home by 11 P.M. 
rr 75-cent allowance covers candy, Cokes 
al occasional movies, and she earns vaca- 
, money baby-sitting at 35 cents an hour. 
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with food. 


OYCE is already good at getting a simple 
-omal,” Nita said, ‘and I want the boys to 
4€n too.” Carrying out this single standard 
ol@the sexes (domestic division), Jimmy, on 
cent allowance, alternates with Joyce 
MSetting and clearing the table, washing 
Ghes and scrubbing the bathroom and 
~kthen floors. Their mother said affection- 
‘aly, “Ever since I started going to the 
‘ice three years ago, they’ve been wonder- 
: about helping me around the house.”’ 
_phe gives the children breakfast at 7:45— 
» “Ht juice, toast, cereal or eggs, and milk. 
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Cay ay bus fom 
Y 
By Ckristie Lund Coles 
It is a simple custom and by some 
condemned— 
Bringing of food to those who are 
By neighbors and by sympathetic 
(Plain country folk who long ago 
The thought of taking warm, new 
bread, preserves, 
Meat roasted golden and a salad 
These things, some say, intrude and 
That grieving hearts are more in- 
clined to lean 
Toward the fasting than the feasting. 
I must maintain how it appears to 
That with each loaf is sent the great 
The compassion and the quiet 


Of an inarticulate, kind neighbor- 


Which writes its homely parables... 


er KKK KK 
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(The McCoys buy skim milk in three-gallon 
cans, mix it with a quart of homogenized.) 
Then she sees Stevie off for nearby grade 
school, drives Jimmy and Joyce to junior 
high, and comes back to breakfast with 
Jim before they leave at 9:15 for the 
office—formally known as Topeka Central- 
ized Bookkeeping. Plus the two McCoys, 
the staff consists of an accountant, a ma- 
chine operator and a secretary. 


Jim says Nita’s efficient help saves paying an 
extra salary. And Nita says proudly that 
he still has practically every customer he 
started with—“‘and more all the time.’’ The 
firm handles bookkeeping for 60 clients who 
pay fees of $15 to $150 monthly, and does 
income-tax work for 300 more. Almost two 
thirds of the approximately $20,000 gross 
earnings goes for overhead and _ salaries. 
Many large firms, be- 
cause of the current 
shortage of office help, 
are now interested in 
the services Jim of- 
fers, and he spends 
part of each day in- 
terviewing prospects 
and outlining over-all 
plans. 

“He’s a wonderful 
salesman,”’ Nita says. 
“And his oldest son 
takes after him.’’ 
When Jimmy sells 
tickets for Scout or 
school doings, he does 
such a whiz job he 
usually wins several 
free ones. Rushing in 
for lunch one day re- 
cently, he told a visi- 
tor, “But whata block 
of prospects a friend 
of mine has—all rich 
amid! “alien valic= 
minded!” 

Nita gets home in 
time to fix the chil- 
dren a sandwich-and- 
fruit lunch, and hear 
any such junior-sales- 
force reports. (Jim 
lunches downtown 
and reports on his 
prospects after 5 P.M.) 
The third male of the 
household,  six-year- 
old Stevie, generally 
returns soon after 
school, and spends 
hours by himself, 
peacefully hammer- 
ing nails into boards, or crayoning purple 
dogs. His parents say he’s the most sturdily 
independent McCoy—‘“For instance, he 
wouldn’t dream of putting on company man- 
ners for guests.” His first year at school, al- 
though dandy scholastically, has had disil- 
lusioning aspects: after a classmate told him 
there was no Santa Claus, Stevie said to his 
mother in a jaded tone, ‘“‘I suppose you’re 
the Easter Bunny too.” Being of a calmly 
forgiving nature, he went right ahead helping 
his brother build a Mother’s Day surprise— 
a rose trellis outside the kitchen window. 

Inside, the kitchen is a red Kemtone gaily 
spattered with decal roses. Nita explains 
that Jim planned where the stove, electric 
washer and ironer would go. “He figured it 
out like an efficiency expert. He even moved 
the sink so I could look out the window, and 
built all those cabinets, and knocked out the 
pantry partition so we’d have the dinette 
end. When he does a carpentering job, he 
wants to be the prima-donna star and have 
the boys handing him every tool. They love 
it, and they learn a lot too.” 

The center of attention is the $200 home 
freezer which Nita considers her white hope 
come true. She makes up large batches of pie 
and cooky dough to stash away, along with 
fruits and vegetables bought cheaply in sea- 
son, twenty-pound lots of hamburger, a half- 
dozen chickens and a ham. Before going to the 
hospital, she prepared meals for a week ahead, 
and left them in the freezer all labeled, includ- 
ing the family’s prime favorite, cherry ple; 
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WORKS on dirt 
THREE WAYS! 


Do you know why FELS-NAPTHA banishes “tattle-tale gray”? 
= 


It’s because FELS-NAPTHA, and only FELS-NAPTHA, 
combines two great cleaning agents . . . good golden soap, 
with gentle dirt-loosening naptha. These really dig out 

the dirt. Then, third, FELS-NAPTHA adds a “sunshine” 
ingredient that restores whiteness to your white goods and 
gives renewed brilliance to colors. 





Simple, isn’t it—yet, housewives who’ve tried all kinds 

of washing products are satisfied that nothing can possibly 
wash cleaner or quicker. They’re satisfied, too, that ounce 
for ounce, wash for wash, FELS-NAPTHA usually costs less 
than any other high-quality washing product. 


FELS-NAPTHA,gomes in two convenient 
forms. The bar is handy for high-spotting 
specially dirty places. The chips make 
quick-acting suds in tub or 
machine. You'll find FELS- 
NAPTHA has dozens of uses 
around the house. 





MADE IN PHILA. 
BY FELS & CO. 
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You'll be proud of your 
man’s shirts, laundered 
with FELS-NAPTHA 
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7 
Just a gentle FELS-NAPTHA 
sudsing makes nylons 
look like new 


BANISHES “‘TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 


Trust FELS-NAPTHA 
to get the dirt out of 
children’s towels 


Washing precious wools 
with FELS-NAPTHA 
helps preserve them 





hae 


What rhymes with ‘“‘dapple’’? 
Hawaii’s own 


Who couldn't make a speech 
In praise of the sweet 


You can tell by the shape 
It’s the Thompson Seedless 


It’s so plump and merry 
This could only be a 


Yes, it’s a Bartlett____, 
And its taste is really rare! 


Answers? Why, you couldn’t fail— 
They’re all in Dole Fruit 


Look for the Dole Label on 
True Hawaiian Pineapple— 
the Treasured Island Fruit 
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| a bedspread. ““Then 
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and for a part-time working mother, the hours 
saved in marketing and fixing dinners have 
been a how-did-I-ever-do-without-it boon. 

On her Saturday mornings off, Nita runs 
the vacuum upstairs and down, and bakes 
rolls her husband rates as the best in Kansas. 
“T’'m not really a perfect housekeeper,” she 
said. “‘Sometimes I get up at six A.M. to wash 
and iron, and sometimes I do it at night. And 
there may be dust around, especially if I’m 
on a sewing spree. But I’ve learned I can’t 
worry about things in masses, or I get pan- 
icky and exhausted. I have to tackle one 
chore at a time, at my own pace.” 

Some of the chores she tackles would have 
an interior decorator bug-eyed with awe: for 
instance, she papered all four bedrooms her- 
self, at costs per room of from seventy-nine 
cents to two dollars, and when a visitor ex- 
claims over the charming results, Nita says 
happily, ‘‘The only trick is to get a few left- 
over rolls of good paper cheap.” In the living 
room, she flanked the upright piano with 
bookcases, painted all three as a handsome 
matching unit, and used a moss-green velvet 
shawl bought at a rummage sale for ten cents 
tomake upholstered 
seats—anda fine an- 
tique air—for the 
straight-back 
chairs. Last spring, 
whenshe was feeling 
especially debt-rid- 
den, and depressed 
because Jim was 
working five nights 
a week on income- 
tax returns, shecom- 
plained to him, 
“We're so poor I 
can’t even afford a 
can of paint or a 
remnant.” Jim told 
her cheerfully, “Oh, 
we'll never be as 
poor as all that,” 
and at his urging 
she went right out 
and bought a can of 
white enamel and a 
cotton remnant for 


I felt a lot better.” 

Jim says hiswife’s 
worst fault is apt to 
emerge around breakfast time. ‘‘If she’s feel- 
ing pushed, she keeps nagging at the kids. 
For example, she’ll fuss and heckle them 
about not being late for school.’’ Jim himself 
offers the comfortable masculine theory, 
“Let them be late a few times and then 
they’ll learn.” He also said, “‘ Nita never nags 
me. In fact, I’d say she’s the perfect compan- 
ion and always has been.”’ 


Sue was Nita Ferguson, “wearing a Dutch 
bob and cute as a button,” her husband re- 
ports, when they met in junior high. Nita, 
like Jim, had grown up in Topeka. Her father 
was an Oldsmobile dealer; her mother died 
when Nita was seven, and her Grandmother 


Ferguson managed the household, which in- 


cluded Nita’s younger brother. Jim was 
an only child; his father, a C.P.A., taught 
commercial subjects in the high school. Both 
his parents were Christian Scientists, and 
had an openly affectionate family relation- 
ship. Jim, who inherited this Irish-warm 
temperament, promptly showed a marked 
fancy for the popular Miss Ferguson, and a 
fiendishly good-humored ingenuity in dis- 
couraging rivals. Whenever Nita went out 
on another date, he would go over to her house 
and play double solitaire with her grand- 
mother; as the dating couple returned, Jim 
would leap to open the door. ‘‘He wouldn’t 
even give the boy a chance to say good night 
to me alone,”’ Nita said. ““None of my dates 
stuck it out more than twice.” 

At the age of eighteen, her chaperon was 
shipped off to New Mexico Military Institute 
at Roswell. Nita went to Washburn Munici- 
pal University in Topeka, where she took up 
textile design and architecture, and also took 
up, she admits demurely, with some new 
young men. “But I already knew I’d marry 
Jim.” In his junior year, Jim transferred to 
the University of Kansas, as did Nita, and 


Next Month 


HE budget doesn’t balance, lei- 

sure is limited—but the Ray- 
mond A. Hills, of Westminster, 
Maryland, are equal to the chal- 
lenge. Jane shaves expenses by 
making most of her own clothes and 
the children’s, likes to search out 
antique-shop bargains. Raymond, 
an engineer, eases the financial 
strain with the $1500 he receives as 
commanding officer of the West- 
minster detachment of the Mary- 
land National Guard. And the four from teach 
small Hills make it all worth while. 
Like to meet them? Read 


“We Live by the Journal” 


HOW AMERICA LIVES 
\in the November JouRNAL 
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majored in business courses. Both had ¢ 
average, and Nita says now, almost fiery. 
“Jim had the ability, but he just ndeq ! 
marriage as an incentive.” f 
He got it—in April of 1933. Both 
and groom had already left college, be 
of the depression’s pinch. Jim was wo 
in a filling station at $50 a month, and\¢ 
had $300 in savings and wedding chix 
The newlyweds had hotel reservation jp | 
Kansas City for a honeymoon week endyy 
after driving twenty miles, they sudaly | 
couldn’t wait to settle into their new $44. 
month apartment, and turned right aripg’ 
and came back. ‘“‘We’d bought a saj 
carpet for ten dollars,’’ Nita said. “Mf 
ther gave us the bedroom set, and mye 
stepmother taught me how to upholsteiy 
slip-cover anything. Our food was onlyy 
or three dollars a week, because we scroule 
some meals with our families, and cody 
came as naturally to me as sewing.” 
When Joyce was born, in 1937, 
monthly salary, as accountant for the ‘y 
Tax Division, had reached $150. Afte 
turning to the 
versity for thre 
mesters, fina 
partly by his fa 
in 1940 he 
enough credi 
teach, and tz 
commercial suk 
in Weir, Ka 
High School 
1942, Jim wen 
the accounting 
partment of 
Hercules Po 
plant, earning 
a month. In 
he and his fa 
recently re 


started thenew: 
ness, and the 
was just begir 
to operate 
profit when 
father was kil 
an automobile 
cident, in 1 
“That wasa te! 
blow,” Nita 
sorrowfully. “I adored him as much asi 
did, and even though I could never goa 
way with Christian Science, I loved thes 
ity and sense of faith he got from relig 
Jim and Nita joined the Congregat 
Church together four years ago, bec 
they didn’t want the family divided o 
ligion, and they both talk enthusiastice 
their church’s liberal viewpoint, and the 
members of all faiths are encouraged t 
tend social evenings. Jim, who has a 
bass voice, sings in the choir, and the 
young McCoys are members of the j 
choral groups, led by a director whose 
has sparked even small boys to become1 
lovers. The children also go to Sunday 
regularly. Nita has been chairman 0 
Ladies’ Aid food booth at the fa 
Kansas State Fair. (They cleared $ 
She also helps with church suppers, an 
and Jim go to all the Young Couples’ 
dances in the big assembly room. “E 
body brings records for the phonograp 
the minister understands that dancing 
healthy, happy thing, instead of a sin 
In discussing creeds, Nita thinks the 
important thing is to give children a 
of family solidarity, and the will to 
one’s church and community. Jim feels 
must be something more basically spir 
as well. He believes in God as “a life 
rather than a seven-cubit man in the clo 
and has great faith in prayer: “It caln 
and clears my thinking, and I can go< 
then with more courage.” 4 
Along with their church work, 
McCoys find time for P.T.A. meeting 
fund-raising carnivals and operettas Pp 
by parents, and Jim is also a memt 
Sertoma, a club of Masonic professiona 
who hold Tuesday dinner meeting 
politics, he and his wife vote as Indepen 
Topeka, in addition to being the state 
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'JHO LIKES LEFTOVERS? Nobody, 
v you say. But try adding a touch 
,c’cent to a leftover dish—and listen 
ithe family cheer! Ac’cent is the 
lird shaker’’—the new miracle sea- 
ing that makes food taste naturally 
iter. Makes meat taste meatier, 
tken more chickeny, makes vege- 
{ les taste “‘just picked.” 


/RY CHICKEN ALA KING THIS WAY. 
"xe that leftover chicken from Sun- 
¢r and use your own familiar recipe. 
Sson as usual—but add a touch of 
/icent, too. Then discover how much 
ye flavor there actually is in those 
vers! Ac’cent adds no flavor. It’s 
aitasy to use as salt. Ask your grocer 
f the handy shaker package. If he 
‘sn’t yet have Ac’cent, send us his 
fne and address. Amino Products, 
ZN. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


-davo in Canada. 


a 
+ plum GLUTAMATE 





purE MONOSO 
if makes 
. cooking X 

taste better! | Acce™® | 


M. property of International Minerals &% Chemical Corp. 













| Dazey Can Opener ~~ 
w) $195 40 $495 
odel shown No. 80AC 
All Chrome. 
Cuts out entire lid of round, square, 
or oval cans. Lifts out of bracket 
OF swings flat against wall when not 
in use. Available in a variety of 
colors and finishes. At department, 
home furnishings, and hardware 
Stores. 


Makers of the world’s first 
and finest wall type can opener. 


POP SOME FOR 
HALLOWEEN 


nt § 27 SONY 


a beginners sell 50 Christmas Boxes a day 
@) make $27.50. Up to 100% profit with 
"int Cards, Stationery, Napkins and Gifts. 
qi PACKAGE CHRISTMAS GIFT CARDS 
- 32 PAGE MONEY-MAKING CATALOG 
rite for best-selling boxes on approval 
IZATIONS: Write for Fund-Raising Plan 


a 
CARDS 
STATIONERY 
71N 
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A 40 tor $12 
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ital, and a bustling railroad city with 80,000 
population, is noted for the Menninger 
Foundation, where Nita and Jim have heard 
some of the best psychiatrists in the country 
lecture. ‘They all stress children’s needing 
love and security,” Nita says. ‘And we 
think parents can’t give it unless they have 
a long-range plan, so that part of the money 
spent builds toward the future.’ 

In addition to lectures, Nita and Jim 
occasionally go to concerts, on season tickets 
loaned by Jim’s mother. Saturday nights, 
they get together with three other couples 
for a covered-dish supper and canasta. When 
this group met last at the McCoys’, the 
prize for top score was a pound of bacon, a 
35-cent brand Nita had just discovered. On 
Sunday evenings, Joyce may take over the 
kitchen for a teen-agers’ waffle party. Holi- 
days are usually spent with in-laws, and Jim 
and Nita talk appreciatively of each other’s 
families, including Nita’s eighty-seven-year- 
old grandmother, who visits them frequently 
and lends a valued hand with cooking and 
mending. ‘They all think of nice things to 
do for us, and they’re not the kind who want 
effusive thanks.”’ 

For all five McCoys, the peak treat of the 
year is their two-week camping trip in Au- 
gust. Last summer they chose Glacier Basin 
in Colorado’s Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Total cost for fourteen days was $150, 
including gas for the car and food, and as 
Nita points out triumphantly, “‘We’d have 
had to eat even if we’d stayed home.’’ With 
Army cots, two Coleman stoves, and a big 
tent rented for $13, they fared handsomely 
in the well-equipped campgrounds. (En- 
trance fee: $1 per carful of campers.) All 
the McCoys tell you happily about the trails 
to explore with a knapsack lunch, the free 
movies on plant and wild life, the commu- 
nity sings around the campfire. Jimmy and 
Stevie learned the names of every tree, dis- 
covered a brand-new cave, cooked fish like 
veteran woodsmen, and didn’t quite share 
their mother’s wee pangs over the lack of 
hot baths. Nita says, “‘Those vacations have 
given us the most wonderful feeling of shar- 
ing happiness, and storing up memories the 
children will have as long as they live. I used 
to say we couldn’t afford a real vacation, but 
this kind is a physical and mental refresher 
we can’t afford to miss.” 

Plans for some debt-free future include 
buying a rowboat, remodeling the high, 
narrow exterior of the house, and building a 
garage in the back yard. Right now there 
are lively family conclaves on what color to 
dye the old living-room rug, when they cut 
it down for the hall and stairs. At last re- 
ports, crimson was winning—and the McCoys 
were holding their hard-won ground in the 
budget fight. THE END 





McCoy Budget 
for 1950 


Cash Spent 








House payments. . . . $480 
Witnlities;.-) yur een 260 
Insurance. .....- sO LO 

Doctors, dentists and 
eye specialists. . ... .- 200 
Gas and car upkeep . 550 
Magazines, newspapers .. 40 
Clothes... 5s ee 200 
Church and donations. . 75 
Camping vacation . 150 
Miscellaneous . 500 
Hot-water tank . 140 
$2970 

Exchange Services 
(taken in credit) 

Food . . $1350 
Drugstores . 120 
Cleaners . 180 
Television set 400 
Freezer . 200 
$2250 
Note: No income taxes right now, 


because of deductible business debts. 
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1908! The first time two 
crisp chocolate wafers and 
luscious vanilla cream combined 
to become HYDROX... the 
original—the delicious 
masterpiece of cream-filled 
chocolate cookies! Today 
millions say Sunshine HYDROX 
is the Finest Ever Made! 








Sunshine 


HYDROX 


COOKIES 


THE ORIGINAL CREAM-FILLED 
CHOCOLATE COOKIE 


* * 


“5 Paper Waide for Neater, Easier Living 
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Have Colorful Cupboards..- 
So Easy To Clean! 


f Add an extra dash of cheery color to your 
f kitchen, dining room, bedroom, utility room! 
% Line cupboard and closet shelves with KVP 
£ Shelf Paper. Lies flat. Get economical ‘Glazed 
( 

\ 





for pastel shades — ‘‘Enameled”’ for brighter 
colors —“‘Kalafilm”’ for brilliance and wash- 
ability. At your favorite store. 


For brighter, 
cleaner shelves. 


Colors 








wt. s 
8 Sizes 

Perfect for ae 2 

. . r 
gift wrapping. 3 Sizes 

9 
Colors 
3 Sizes 


Paper Waid Save Time—Save Work 


Shelf Papers ¢ Freezer Papers ¢ Heavy and Fancy 
Waxed ¢ KVP and Mrs. Hayward’s Dusting Papers 
© Pie Tape © Baking Cups ® Place Mats *¢ Cookery 
Parchment ¢ Pressing Parchment © Kalacloths. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. Parchment, Michigan 


Your Guarantee of Quality 


Everybody’s 

favorite dessert 

made twice as ee. 
delicious with 
Reddi-wip. 
Guaranteed 
to win you 
praises galore! 








a . 


Glamorize All Your Desserts 


; a Coddiwin! 


| 
fi I Once you try Reddi-wip, you’ll agree that it’s 
Hii. the greatest “dessert magic” ever! Gives exciting 
new appeal to all your desserts—from sana 
apple pie to cakes, puddings, ice cream 
and thrifty gelatins! Made 
with fresh, rich cream, 


No fuss—no bowl or 
beater to wash. 
Reddi-wip is economical, 


| Q too. Dozens of delicious 
) W servings in every 
) 


| container. Keeps for 
days in your refrigerator. 
Get Reddi-wip now! 








GLORIFIED BAKED APPLE 
Reddi-wip gives this 
popular, simple dessert 
a new kind of lip- 
smacking goodness. 





Reddi-wip whips itself > 
at the touch of a finger! Sy i’ F 
ee’ a 
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HOW DO YOU RATE WITH YOUR DAUGHTE 
(Continued from Page 213) 


The McCoy Technique 


Your daughter may or may not have 
freckles. But the point here is that Joy’s 
mother created self-confidence in her daugh- 
ter by minimizing what Joy considered a 
physical defect—turning it, in fact, into an 
advantage. If your daughter is self-conscious 
about her height, for instance, you might 
apply the McCoy technique: through subtle 
suggestion, instill in her mind the idea that 
her height is an asset—‘“‘It takes a tall girl 
to wear that full, loose coat—it would make 
anyone else look dumpy.” Point out how 
many beauties like Alexis Smith, Lauren 
Bacall and Katharine Hepburn are tall 
women; that 60 per cent of the Conover 
models are over 5’ 7’’, Above all, teach her 
the principles of good posture, teach her to 
carry her height proudly —and look forward 
to Nita McCoy’s success! 


Do Something About it! 


Many times, parents make a grave error 
in minimizing teen-age shortcomings when 
they are the kind a daughter can, and should, 
remedy. Many an overweight teen-ager has 
fretted for a miserable year or two over what 
her mother condoned as “baby fat,’’ when a 
sensible diet and a few simple exercises would 
have made her a much more attractive, self- 
confident girl. If your daughter is overweight, 
suggest that she cut out the thoughtless, 
between-meal intake of peanuts, potato 
chips and ice-cream sodas that in most cases 
means the difference between being over- 
weight and well proportioned. A small hand- 
ful of peanuts, for instance, has about 150 
calories—and how peanuts can disappear 
when teen-agers are sitting around talking! 
And suggest some low-calorie soda-fountain 
offerings to replace the ice-cream soda that 
contains 350 calories, or the chocolate sundae 
that has 400. An 8-ounce glass of fresh lem- 
onade, with 1 teaspoon sugar, equals only 
38 calories; an 8-ounce glass of tomato juice, 
60 calories; an 8-ounce glass of buttermilk, 
88 calories; an 8-ounce glass of skim milk, 
88 calories. 

If she is on the hippy side, here are some 
streamlining exercises to give her. She should 
begin by doing them ten minutes every day, 
and work up to thirty minutes, if she can. 

Lie flat on stomach, head rested on folded 
arms, legs together and outstretched. Lift 
left leg, holding knee stiff, and describe a 
wide circle moving leg to left, up, to right 
and down. Without resting your foot on the 
floor, describe 10 complete circles. Repeat 
with right leg. Work up to 30 circles, each leg. 

Lie on back, arms out at sides, palms up, 
legs together. Flex knees to make a right 
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angle with body. Now, roll on hi , 
thighs to slap floor first on right, ty 
left, keeping upper back as flat on ie 
possible. Repeat roll 8 times each sid we 
up to 16. 

Complexion troubles seem to plagutea 
all teen-agers. Joyce McCoy’s probli 
freckles. Maybe your daughter is 
about the old, old problem of a bum, ¢ 
Here, again, the worst mistake is 
“Wait, and you’ll grow out of it,’o 
minimize the importance of the prob 
one else will, your daughter least 
Teach her to care for her skin with plity 
soap and water, and healing lotion oh 
Alba Lotio, or white lotion. Even me 
portant is a good diet with plenty ff 
fruits and vegetables, and few, if ar y 
desserts, sweets, fats or fried foods % 
air and adequate rest are ‘‘musts.” FE 
ties, cover the offending spots with dig 
powder base in flesh tone. In additiorg: 
obvious practical advantages of such p 
gram of skin care, just the very feeli’ # 
she’s taking positive steps to clear > 
skin will be good for your daughter’s dra 
But if her skin troubles do not resyj 
home treatment after a few mont 
should consult a dermatologist. 
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Mother (Usually) Knows Bi 


It is surprisingly easy for a well- 
mother to cramp her daughter’s s 
undermine youthful independence. 
Coy agrees, and gives an example 
turned out to be a revealing “lesson” 

Nita and Joy have a fair-play fori 
selecting Joy’s clothes. Joy has a fref 
in choosing fabrics and colors, whil! 
decides on the style. Usualiy this ait 
ment goes off without a hitch, ancé 
wardrobe gets double approval. 

But on one of their recent shoppi y 
ditions, while Nita was considering a J 
flared skirt she thought would suit Jj 
fectly, she heard loud exclamatioi | 
turned to find Joy in raptures over $ 
she had found. It was a full dirndl inp 
that emphasized her plumpness. Nit: a 
proved and said so. Joy asked if sho 
try the skirt on. When Nita saw Joy1! 
huge skirt, she demurred again, but J 
on the verge of tears. Finally, she spe! 
“But mother, everyone is wearing it 
They’re new!” 

Joy got the skirt. Says Nita: “It rei 
me of the little girl with red hair whe 
got to wear the red dress. Joy woul 
been frustrated for a long time if s | 
not been allowed to wear what all t t 
girls were wearing in school.” THE h 
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BY MAY SARTON ; 


We cannot save, be saved, but we 
can stand 

Before each presence with gentle 
heart and hand, 

Here in this place, in this time 
without belief 

Keep the channels open to each 
other’s grief, 

Never accept a death or life as 
strange 

To its essence, but at each second 
be aware 

How God is moving always 
through each flower 

From birth to death in a multiple 
gesture 

Of abnegation; and when the petals 
fall 

Say it is beautiful and good, say it 
is well. 


I saw my mother die and nowI ' | 
know : 

The spirit cannot be defended. | 
must go | 


Naked even of love at the very € 

“Take the flowers away.” (Oh, 
had been their friend!) 

And we who ached could do 
nothing more. 

She was detached and distant as 
star. 


Let us be gentle to each other th 
brief time | 

For we shall die in exile far fro 
home, 

Where even the flowers can no 
longer save: e 
Only the living can be healed b 

love. 
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you Cant Moke a Mistake 


on any purchase you make...ab A&P. i 






















This is more than a promise — it’s a guarantee that you'll never risk a 
penny on any item you buy at A&P. 

To illustrate, let’s consider cheese, if you please. Whatever type 
you crave — we probably have it. Last time we counted, there were 
over 60 different kinds. Sharp, mild and in-between. Domestic types 
and European. And because all our cheese is bought right, aged right, 
cut right and kept right — you just can't buy better! 

Even more important, you can t make a mistake buying cheese (or 
anything else) at an A&P Super Market because of this guarantee: 

you must be completely satisfied as to 
S67 quality, flavor and value, or your money 
i is immediately refunded—without 
question. Come, shop with confidence — 
the sale is never completed until you are 
completely satisfied. 


You Know You Can Get The Best 
When You Shop at A&P 


‘6,000,000 people come to A&P every 
_ day for the best their money can 
__ buy in fine meats, vegetables, fruits, 
dairy foods, baked goods, and gro- 
ceries. Folks know they don't risk 
anything when they shop at A&P... 
cause everything's guaranteed. 
For over 90 years A&P has been pro- 


Customers’ Corner— Have you a suggestion as to 
: 
“ | viding more and better food for less 


how we may better serve you? Do you find every- 
thing you want quickly? Is the merchandise dis- 
played so that you can reach it easily? Are the stocks 
always ample? If not, the folks who serve you at 
A&P would like to know about it. Please write: 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
A&P Food Stores, Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Super Markets 


Where the Sale is never completed 
until yowre completely satisfied 


money for families like yours. Why 
don’t you change — now? 
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Taste-test triumph: chicken fricassee with noodles, slaw, 
crackling corn bread. For contrast, scalloped tomatoes. 


STUART 


By RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 


HIS will be an Indiana meal—that is, it will be a meal that means 

Indiana to me. We'll begin with melon rings filled with green grapes 
and mint gelatin. In my memory a fruit concoction was considered a 
stylish first course, and for this menu it will be a fine compliment to 
the food that follows. 

Chicken fricassee will be our meat, and if lovingly prepared this can 
be a superb dish. The secret of succulent chicken fricassee is to cook it in 
advance and let it stand overnight in the broth—and this fits perfectly 
into our prepreparation pattern. The pieces of chicken can be put in a 
casserole, masked with rich gravy and heated in the oven before serving. 

Now comes my top favorite of all foods, noodles cooked in chicken 
broth. The noodles absorb the broth during (Continued on Page 228) 


Day-before preparation cuts last- 





minute “‘musts’’ to a minimum. 
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the years is yours in Gorham* Sterling. For Gorham gentles classic 


grandeur into easy lines that flow gracefully into our modern way of 
life. Shown here: ten patterns from the beautifully designed collec- 
tion of sixteen Gorham patterns in sterling flatware. Start with a six- 


piece place-setting for one person: knife, fork, teaspoon, salad or pastry 
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America’s Leading Silversmiths Since 1831. cso maxers OF GORHAM SILVERPLATE, GORHAM SILVER POLISH. G 
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fork, soup spoon, and butter spreader for as little as $29.75 (Fed. tax 
incl.). Budget plans are available. And remember it’s never too soon 
to pick out your pattern...there’s someone who'd like to know. 

Ask your Gorham dealer to show you Gorham’s new exclusive one- 
piece sterling knife handle. Doesn’! dent if you accidentally drop it— 


no seams to discolor—remains rattle-resistant. 


ORHAM BRONZE, GORHAM ECCLESIASTIC WARES. *TRADE MARKS 
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Maple-Sirup Gingerbread served piping hot, with cold applesauce 
and whipped cream, is Maple-Sirup Gingerbread at its best. 


cooking, and when finished have much the 
consistency of fine spaghetti. 

Both the chicken and the noodles are 
bland, and a casserole of scalloped tomatoes 
will provide a sharp contrast. This is made 
of alternate layers of tomatoes and squares 
of bread which have been fried in butter or 
margarine and dried in a low oven. The 
bread squares draw in the juice of the to- 
matoes and the result is a fluffy, soufflélike 
mass that doesn’t run. Each layer will be 
sprinkled with, in addition to salt and pepper, 
sugar—plenty of sugar for my taste, and I 
know where I acquired it. Indiana. Scalloped 
tomatoes without sugar? Not for me. 

Creamed slaw just has to go with this 
meal—cabbage, carrots, onion and green 
peppers combined with a dressing I hope 
will become a specialty of the house with 
you. The dressing is creamy in taste and 
consistency, but it doesn’t use a drop of 
cream. 

Crackling corn bread will complete the 
main course, and do a good job of it too. 

For dessert we'll have very hot maple- 
sirup gingerbread topped with ice-cold apple- 
sauce and whipped cream—and what a 
wonderful combination this is! 

These recipes will serve six. 


MELON RINGS WITH 
MINTED GREEN GRAPES 
Get 3 large ripe cantaloupes, cut them in 
half and eut a thick slice from each half. 
Serape out seeds and pulp from center of 
rings and peel carefully to remove rind and 
hard green fruit next to rind. Put rings on a 
cooky sheet lined with wax paper. From the 
ends that are left make 6 balls with a ball 
eutter. This won't use all the ends, but the 
rest can be eaten another day. Remove seeds 
from 3 cups of green grapes, or use the seed- 
less variety. Pour 114 cups boiling water over 
| lightly packed cup of mint leaves, mash 
with wire potato masher, cover and let stand 
15 minutes. Bring to a boil, strain and pour 
over | envelope unflavored gelatin that has 
soaked 5 minutes in 14 cup cold water. 
Stir until gelatin is dissolved and add 14 cup 
sugar, juice of | lemon and a few drops of 
green vegetable When gelatin 
mixture is cool, add the grapes and let 
stand in cold water until it begins to set. 
Fill centers of melon rings high with the 
grape-and-mint gelatin and top with a melon 
ball. Do this the day before and store in 
refrigerator. If you can’t get fresh mint 
leaves, use the same quantities of gelatin. 


coloring. 
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water, lemon juice and sugar and add a fe i 
drops of mint flavoring. Serve sections |" 
lime with the melon rings and garnish plat’ 


with mint leaves, if available. ; 
: 


CHICKEN FRICASSEE | 0 





Get as large a fowl as possible and have — 
cut into pieces for serving. Cover with 7 cup 
boiling water, add 1 tablespoon salt and coo 
until tender. If you use a pressure cooke 
give it 20 minutes at 15 pounds. If you use_ 
stewing kettle, bring to a boil, lower hea 
cover and cook gently until tender, abor 
11% hours. Let chicken stand in broth ove 
night in a cold place—either the refrigeraté 
or out of doors. The fat will congeal on th 
top. Remove it, but don’t throw it away) 
because it’s excellent for frying. Potato par 
cakes fried in chicken fat are really somi— 4 
thing. Take out the pieces of chicken, seray 
off the jellied broth which will cling to ther 
and arrange them in a shallow casserole. 
To make the sauce for the chicken, melt! Ff 
tablespoons butter or margarine and | tabl | 
spoon chicken fat, stir in 4 tablespoons flor 
and cook 2 minutes, stirring constantly. Ad 7) 
1 cup chicken broth and 1 cup top milk an . 
cook, stirring constantly, until mixture 







boiled briskly for 1 minute. Add salt 
needed, and 14 teaspoon cayenne pepper. 
few pinches of saffron will give the sauce 
lovely yellow color as well as a delicate flave 
all its own. If used, the saffron should F 
added to the flour and fat with the liquid: 
Spoon the sauce over the pieces of chicke 
in the casserole. About half an hour befor 
serving time, put casserole in a moderate-— 
350° F.—oven. Before serving garnish wit 
parsley and sprinkle with paprika. 


—— 


NOODLES 


Break 4 eggs into a bowl, add 4 tablespall 
cream and 11% teaspoons salt and beat wit 
a fork until well blended. Now begin addin 
flour and continue to beat with fork unt 
dough is so stiff that this method is imprat 
tical. Turn dough out on a well-flourel 
board and knead in the rest of the flour wit) — 
your hands. You'll use about 3 cups flo 

in all. Divide dough in half, knead eac 

piece a little more and leave them on tl 

floured board, covered with a towel, for } 
hour. For rolling the dough you will need 
large board. My large ones measure 20’ b 
27” and that’s a good size for this jo! 
Sprinkle board with flour, put a ball of doug 
on it and roll into a very thin sheet—le: 
than 1<” thick. Turn dough over mat 


. 
} 


oe 


ele | 





ies during rolling, and use all the flour you 
e:d to keep it from sticking either to the 
aard or to the rolling pin. Roll in all direc- 
cns so that the sheet of dough will be fairly 
re but if it has a peculiar shape it’s 





dthing to worry about. Transfer to a flat 
5ivel-covered surface and roll the other ball. 
 ¢t them dry for about an hour and cut as 
) lows: 
Sprinkle board lightly with flour, put a 
qeet of dough on it and rub top with flour. 
‘ut through the middle and then lay one 
‘elf over the other, cut sides together. Rub 
> with flour—there mustn’t be any sticky 
faces. Fold this slab in the middle, still 
LLning cut sides together, so that you have 
‘thicknesses of dough, and starting at the 
ded side roll with your fingers moderately 
yhtly into a long cylinder. Starting at the 
-t eut end with a sharp knife, cut the roll 
0 very thin disks and shake disks out as 
cu go along so that the noodles won't 
‘ck together. This is a quick method of 
| tting and you can make the noodles as 
inas you like. When they are all cut, shake 
sem out all over the board and let them 
‘ind until you are ready to cook. They can 
» made the day before if you like, but 
‘ndle with care if they are thoroughly dried 
scause they will be brittle and we don’t 
‘unt them to break into pieces. If you buy 
_ ckaged noodles instead of making them 
ourself, toss them lightly with flour so that 
ey will thicken the broth. 
Noodles require 8 to 10 minutes’ cooking 
ne and for perfection they shouldn’t stand 
ag after they are cooked. Put broth in a 
ia kettle. There should be 6 cups in all, 


\ 









| \\d if needed, water can be added to make 
inl be quantity. Bring to a brisk boil and 
. )tinkle in the noodles a handful at a time, 


irring gently with a big fork after each 
|dition. After all noodles are in and have 
me to a good boil, lower heat so that they 
il gently. Stir occasionally with the fork 
id after 8 minutes taste to see if they are 
onder. Probably they will be, but they 
; Ex require a minute or two more. When 
| pre, turn heat very low, cover burner with 
| yo asbestos mats and let noodles stand on 
. 
t 
; 





ull you are ready to serve, or put kettle 


ver another kettle of boiling water. 
I 


| SCALLOPED TOMATOES 


emove crusts from 6 slices stale bread and 
read one side with softened butter or 
argarine. Cut each slice into 6 pieces. 
‘elt butter or margarine in a skillet, put 
pieces of bread, buttered side up, and 
0k over low heat until delicately browned 
1 the bottom side. Turn pieces over, brown 
her side and transfer to a cooky sheet. 
ka all pieces are browned, put cooky 
eet in a low—250° F.—oven and dry them 
oroughly. This can be done the day before 

"a ‘you like. 

Some time in the afternoon of the party 
ay open two No. 2 cans tomatoes and cut 
matoes into pieces. Put a layer of bread 
{uares in the bottom of a casserole and 
00n a layer of tomatoes over them. 
orinkle with salt, freshly ground black 
>pper and sugar. Repeat layers until all the 
-ead and tomatoes have been used, and dot 
1e top generously with butter or marga- 

e. Forty-five minutes before serving time 
ut casserole in a moderate—350° F.—oven. 


+i 


CREAMED SLAW 


0 make the dressing, put contents of | can 
~~ Weetened condensed milk in top of double 
iler and let it cook over boiling water 10 
inutes. Cool and empty into mixing bowl. 
dd 1% teaspoons powdered mustard, 2 
aspoons salt and | tablespoon Worcester- 
ire sauce. Beat rapidly with rotary beater 
d add, gradually, 34 cup cider vinegar. 
ontinue beating for 1 minute after all vine- 
r has been added. If you have an electric 
ender, all ingredients can be put in at one 
e and about a minute of buzzing will do 
e trick. Put dressing in refrigerator. When 
ld, it will be very thick. 

The dressing can be made any old time— 
e day before, two days before—but I think 
€ vegetables for the slaw should be cut the 
y they are to be used. Shred 1 medium 
mall head cabbage, grate fairly coarsely 4 
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carrots, chop 3 green peppers and 1 Spanish 
onion. You can cut down on the quantity of 
onion or leave it out entirely, but for my 
taster it should be there and plenty of it. 
Store vegetables in refrigerator so that they 
will be crisp and cold. An hour and a half 
before serving, mix dressing with vegetables 
and store in refrigerator. It needs this long 
period of blending. In fact, if there’s any 
left over you'll find that it’s perfectly deli- 
cious the next day. Sometimes I sprinkle ina 
teaspoon or two of caraway seeds when I 
mix the slaw. To serve, heap slaw in bowl or 
on a platter and garnish with lettuce. 


CRACKLING CORN BREAD 


Get 14 pound pork fat, remove skin, and cut 
fat into squares a little less than 14” in size. 
Put 3 tablespoons water in the bottom of a 
small kettle, add fat and cook over moderate 
heat for about an hour. Stir fairly often at 
first, but as soon as the lard begins to render 
out the cracklings will float on top and from 
there on only an occasional stir is needed. 
When cracklings become a delicate brown, 
strain and spread them on paper towels. If 
we were concentrating on how much lard we 
could make, we'd press the cracklings to get 
the last drop, but they are much crisper if 
not pressed. 

I’m going to suggest that you use a corn- 
bread mix rather than make corn bread from 
scratch, but of course that’s up to you. After 
batter is mixed, stir in cracklings and bake 
according to directions. You can bake the 
corn bread ahead of time and reheat before 
serving. 


MAPLE-SIRUP GINGERBREAD 


Beat 2 eggs, add | cup maple sirup, or other 


table sirup, 4 well-packed cup light brown 


sugar, | cup sour cream and 14 cup melted 
shortening and stir until blended. To 214 cups 
flour, measured after sifting, add 1 teaspoon 
baking soda, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 34 
teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons ginger, 2 teaspoons 
cinnamon, !4 teaspoon cloves and 14 teaspoon 
nutmeg. Sift dry ingredients together, stir 
them into liquids and beat untilsmooth. Atthe 
last add4 tablespoons chopped candied orange 
peel. This recipe will fill a 9” -square cake pan. 
Grease pan, cover bottom with greased wax 
paper and fill with batter. Bake 35 minutes 
in a moderate—350° F.—oven, turn off heat 
and let the gingerbread stand in oven 5 
more minutes. [f your oven thermometer is at 
all tricky, don’t trust this timing implicitly. 
When done, the gingerbread should be firm 
to the touch all over. 

Have 14 pint cream, whipped until stiff, 
and a bowl of applesauce waiting in the 
refrigerator. 

To serve, put large squares of gingerbread 
on heated plates and pass the bowls of apple- 
sauce and whipped cream. Of course you can 
serve the plates entirely in the kitchen, but 
it’s partly the contrast of hot and cold that 
makes this dessert so good, and once the cold 
applesauce and whipped cream have been 
put on the gingerbread it should be eaten at 


once. 


Service. You'll want to eat this dinner at 
the table, I feel sure—it’s that kind of meal. 
The actual service doesn’t present any unique 
problems, so I’ll spend a few words on the 
oven problem. The chicken, tomatoes, corn 
bread and gingerbread all have a claim on 
that oven, and a rationing of time is in- 
dicated. If it’s quite a large oven the chicken, 
tomatoes and corn bread will fit in all right 
and the gingerbread, already baked and 
wrapped airtight in a paper sack, can be 
slipped in the minute the other things come 
out. If you follow this schedule the oven 
should be turned very low when the ginger- 
bread goes in. But if yours is a small oven, 
the chicken may have to be heated ahead of 
time, covered with aluminum foil and kept 
hot over a pot of boiling water. The toma- 
toes would respond favorably to the same 
treatment. The trick is in the planning, and 
if that is carefully done there will be no 
problem to floor you. Anyhow, I hope you 
like my Indiana meal; it has made me hungry 
to write about it and I just got through 
eating it. Many happy returns—and in our 
house there will be. THE END 
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6 hints 
to help you make 


perfect meringue 
—pie-baking suggestions rs 


from MARIE GIFFORD, aS 
the famous Armour > 


home economist x , 
KI 


1. Never use more than 2 tbsp. sugar for 
each egg white in making meringue. 

2. The filling should be cooled before add- 
ing meringue. This prevents “weeping.” 
3. The meringue should always touch the 
edge of the crust to prevent shrinkage. 
4. Meringue should be baked in a 425° F. 
oven until lightly browned. 

5. Cool the baked meringue slowly. This 
also helps prevent shrinkage. 

6. For a change, wreath the pie with me- 
ringue mounds, as shown in the picture. 





But you only need one hint to help you 
make perfect pie crust. Use Armour Star 
Lard and your pie crusts will always be 
rich, flaky and tender! Armour Star Lard 
is America’s perfect pie lard—the lard of 
pie-baking champions. And be sure to try 
Marie Gifford’s famous 5-minute pie crust 
recipe that’s printed on the handy self- 
measuring Armour Star Lard carton. It’s 
an easy, can’t-fail recipe—exactly the right 
recipe for this new-type lard that needs no 
refrigeration. You mix all ingredients at 
room temperature. Saves so much time! 


Got a pie-baking question? Just 
write to Marie Gifford, Dept. 465, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
She will help you with any pie-baking 
problem you may have. Write to Marie 
Gifford, too, for an interesting free book- 
let of her favorite baking recipes. 





rmour Star 


Lard 


the new-type lard that stays fresh 
without refrigeration. Remember, 
lard saves you money, too! 
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DATE WITH A HARVARD MAN 


It was her first date, her first real date 
with a boy. And what a date! Bruce Andrews 
was seventeen. He was nice-looking. He was 
on the basketball team. She savored these 
things with a kind of wonder. And he asked 
me, she thought. Why, she hardly knew him, 
really. His uncle was a friend of her father’s 
and sometimes she would meet Bruce at 
church or on the street; they would exchange 
a few words and then Laurie would move 
away, feeling stiff-legged and awkward. And 
to think that she had made an impression on 
him after all! Obviously she had—or why 
else would he ask her for a date? 

She turned the corner into her own street. 
Old Mrs. Pye was sitting on her porch as 
usual, and although Laurie rarely spoke to 
her she now waved, filled with happiness. 
“It’s a beautiful day!’ she called out. She 
smiled and it was almost as if she could feel 
her own charm spraying from her pores. It 
was funny how light and pretty and graceful 
she felt, the way she did sometimes coming 
out of the movies after identifying herself 
with the heroine for a long time. 

When she reached her house, she ran up 
the porch steps without being conscious of 
her legs moving at all. In the dark hall, she 
put down her books and looked at herself in 
the mirror. Her reflection came as a slight 
shock. Her face was exactly the way it al- 
ways was—pleasantly snub-nosed, lightly 
freckled. She leaned forward, half clesing her 
eyes. She turned her head a little so that her 
face didn’t seem so round. Ah, that was 
better: in the dim light, she looked older; 
there seemed to be a faint mystery in her 
eyes that she had not noticed before. Think- 
ing of Bruce, she knew a secret thrill. J must 
have something, she thought. 

She straightened, hearing Emma in the 
kitchen. Should she go in and tell Emma? 
Emma was more than a maid and cook; 
when you didn’t have a mother, she was a 
whole lot better than nothing to have 
around. But now, hearing the flow of Sukie’s 
and Carole’s voices from upstairs, she de- 
cided to tell them first. 

She moved up the stairs, smiling to her- 
self, picturing their reaction. At the landing, 
she stood still, the smile fading. The voices 
of her sisters flowed steadily, pitched low for 
privacy. Something pinched at her heart. 
She thought as she stood there, I wish I had 
somebody. 

But the feeling of sadness went as quickly 
as it had come. She moved across the hall. 
At the open doorway to the twins’ room, she 
stopped, looking inside. Sukie sat on the 
bed, painting her toenails; Carole was on the 
window seat, an uncompleted Argyle sock 
dangling from her knitting needles. They 
were slender, well-formed girls, completely 
unalike in appearance, one dark, one quite 
fair, but each as beautiful as the other in her 
own way. 


Laurie sighed faintly as she looked at 
them. They were eighteen, she was fifteen 
and a half. Between them lay an abyss of 
two years and six months which she could 
not hope to cross. The twins were very 
popular; they were always going to dances 
and house parties with boys from Dartmouth 
or Harvard or Princeton. They were good- 
humored, assured, careless, very ambitious 
about life itself, fiercely demanding a great 
deal from it, as if promises had been made 
at birth and so far not completely kept. 
They were caught up in a hundred interests 
in which Laurie had no part at all. 

They looked up and saw her. Sukie, the 
dark one with bangs, was talking about 
some affair they were going to on Saturday 
night and how hard it had been for the boys 
to get the four tickets. ‘‘Naturally,’’ she 
said, “‘with Bunny Walters there in person 
with the orchestra.” 

Laurie was momentarily shaken out of her 
own world. ‘“‘Bunny Walters?” she said, 
entering the room. ‘‘In person?”’ The twins 
had every record Bunny Walters had ever 
made and there was something even in the 
way they said his name that always gave her 
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(Continued from Page 45) 


the rather awesome feeling that hymns 
should be chanted, incense burned. 

“In person,”’ Sukie said. ‘‘Not a motion 
picture au. 

Laurie’s mind returned to her own mo- 
mentous news. She had intended to mention 
it casually, as if it were of no great conse- 
quence, but instead she blurted out, ‘‘I have 
a date Saturday night too.” She stood mo- 
tionless next to the bureau, the color rising 
in her face. 

“That’s nice,’ Carole said kindly. ‘Are 
you going to a party with one of your little 
friends?” 

Something seemed to burst inside Laurie; 
she gave a high, almost-hysterical laugh. 
“Little!” she said. Her eyes were bright with 
triumph. ‘‘He’s over six feet tall, that’s all! 
And we’re not going to a party; we have a 
date. He asked me this afternoon, in ad- 
vance.” Her fingers began twisting the belt 
of her dress into a stiff spiral as she watched 
their faces. 

Her sisters exchanged a quick look, smil- 
ing gently. It was the sort of look parents 
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By Dan G. Hoffman 


She runs to meet me wearing all 

The wild red darkness of the deer; 

Ah, the long winds stroke her 
aires 

Her eyes are woodland, beautiful. 


Such poise there moves in her 
sweet body, 

Such passionate motion grace 
restrains, 

Intemperate blood rides down my 
veins 

And I am mastered by her beauty. 


And mastered are my heart and 
mind 

Till I forget this town is walled, 

Forget the fears that stalk the 
world... 

Remembering how her hands are 
kind. 


KKK KKK Ree 


might exchange after a child had said some- 
thing amusing. And then Sukie said, “‘Isn’t 
that marvelous! Who is the lucky Lothario?”’ 
Her voice was rich with indulgence. 

“His name is Bruce Andrews.”’ Some of 
the excitement had gone out of Laurie. She 
thought, They just think it’s kind of cute, like 
a Tom Thumb wedding or something. She felt 
slightly jarred, as if she had come down 
heavily on a step that wasn’t there. ‘““He’s a 
junior. He’s on the basketball team.’ She 
wished that she could truthfully add that he 
had a mustache and had served two years in 
the Marines 

“Well, well,” Sukie said, putting down the 
bottle of polish. ‘‘He sounds quite devastat- 
ing, I must say.”’ She yawned. 

“A basketball player,’’ Carole said. She 
sighed. ‘“‘And only yesterday, it seems, she 
was in kindergarten majoring in sand piles.” 
She looked up suddenly at Sukie. ‘‘Remem- 
ber that lifeguard at Rocky Beach?” 

Sukie giggled. “‘Scoop,” she said. 

“The rubber bathing suit,” Carole said. 
She began to laugh hysterically, 

“That popcorn,” Sukie said, rocking back 
and forth with laughter. ‘‘And the fireworks. 
Holy Mother Machree.” She began to hiccup. 

Laurie leaned forward, her face painfully 
eager. ‘‘What lifeguard?” she said. ‘‘What 
happened?” 

The twins stopped laughing suddenly. 
Carole picked up her knitting again. “Oh, it 
wasn’t anything,” she said, her face com- 
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posed. “It was only funny if you happe: 
to be there.” 

Laurie swallowed, Sukie and Carole spo 
a language all their own; their crypt 
phrases, their private code were as hard f 
her to decipher as ancient Persian. Som 
times she got a tantalizing glimpse of wi 
lay behind it and then, suddenly, the dot 
was shut firmly in her face, as now. 

“Oh, well,” she said stiffly, straighteni 
She began to walk toward the doorway. ‘ 
have important things to do.” She tried { 
look mysterious, but she knew her siste 
weren’t even faintly interested. The fact wa 
they were probably certain that she was goir 
for a soda or to the library—which was e 
actly what she was going to do. My life, st 
thought with some bitterness, is an ope 
book. 


Ar the landing in the hall, she looked bac! 
The twins were murmuring again in lo 
intimacy, sitting together now on the wi 
dow seat. Laurie stood motionless. S} 
wished that she had someone who wou 
look at her in just that way, someone wit 
whom she could-share the close, 
things. So many times she had felt th 
way—as if she were standing in shadow b 
fore a bright circle that was locked agai 
her. And although she told herself that st 
cared nothing about her sisters’ crazy affai 
a formless longing without beginning or e 
gathered inside her. 

In the kitchen, she told the tall, angul 
Emma about the date. 

“No!”” Emma shrieked at once, her middl} 
aged, horselike face reflecting a genui 
amazement and delight. “‘ Will you lissen { 
her!’’ She crossed her arms over her unde 
ripe bosom and regarded Laurie with brig 
eyes. ““How long you know this boy?” 

Laurie felt a rich satisfaction spreadi 
through her. “‘Not very long,” she said, sea’ 
ing herself on a stool. She had forked som 
leftover tuna fish onto a slice of bread an 
now her jaws worked rhythmically. “ 
never paid any real attention to me before 

Emma nodded wisely. ‘‘ He was jest lookit 
you over,” she said. ‘“He musta decided ye 
were plenty pretty, finally.” 

Laurie lowered her eyes modestly. ‘‘Oh, 
dunno,”’ she mumbled. But she was ve 
happy. She swallowed the last of the t 
fish and looked up. There was something i 
Emma’s homely face, something warm 2 
very gentle, that made her feel a sudde 
pressure in her chest. ‘“‘Emma,”’ she saic 
The color rose in her cheeks. ‘‘ You’re nicé 
to have than sisters.” 

Emma looked at her for a moment a 
then turned away. “Ah, well,’’ she sai 
“There’s nothin’ wrong with them girls 
She hesitated and moved to the stove. “I 
jest that you have a little catchin’ up to do 
























“Who?” her father said, frowning, whe 
she told him at dinner. But his face cleare 
when he heard that the date was with M 
Sharpe’s nephew. ‘Well, I suppose it’s a 
right.” He was a pleasant-faced, baldin 
man with a perpetually harassed expressio1 
it was clear that the responsibility of raisi 
three motherless daughters was sometime 
too much for him. ‘‘ Where do the two of yo 
expect to go?” 

“T guess,” Laurie said, ‘‘to the movies an 
for ice cream afterward.” And she thoug 
I hope everybody from school sees the two of t 
together. The mental picture of herself an 
Bruce coming out of the theater side by sic 
was so dazzling that she felt a choking sensi 
tion in her chest. 


It seemed that every passing moment di 
ing the next three days was merely a proje 
tion to seven-thirty Saturday night. Whe 
she awoke finally on Saturday, it was wil 
the nebulous feeling of something wonder 
forming, gathering, swelling in the air li 
an iridescent bubble about to burst. Only tc 
more hours, she thought. She lay in bed, sta 
ing up at the ceiling, trying to recall Bruce 

(Continued on Page 232) 
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face. Somehow it wouldn’t come to her 
mind. The smile faded; she felt troubled. And 
then she reasoned, “After all, I don’t know him 


very well. 


Right after breakfast, she washed her hair 
and set it in neat wet circles. She wandered 


about the house, going into the kitchen from 
time to time to seek assurances from Emma, 
and because she was nervous she kept open- 
ing the refrigerator door and eating what she 
found in the leftover dishes. 

Emma shook her head, frowning. “‘ You 
keep that up,” she said, ‘“‘you gonna be 
bustin’ at the seams tonight. Your feller’ll 
think he’s goin’ out with a lady wrestler.” 

Everybody, it seemed, had plans for the 
evening. Laurie’s father was attending a 
business dinner, the twins were expecting 
two seniors from Princeton who were in town 
because of the between-term week end. 
Emma, because Laurie was taken care of, 
was going to visit her sister. The whole house, 
Laurie thought, seemed to be holding its 
breath in anticipation for the hours ahead. 

Supper was very early. Laurie couldn’t 
eat; she felt an almost sickish excitement. 
Her hair had dried into flat, stiff circles 
around her head, her cheeks shone and she 
was wearing an old pink polka-dotted robe 
that was too small for her. 

Sukie regarded her doubtfully across the 
table. “All you need right now is a teething 
ring around your neck,” 


shesaid. “‘Ihope you're i §=— past three days se 
BUDDHA ON MARRIAGE 


Maybe a mustache & There are five rules that the wife chest. 
should observe. First, when her 

“ ” ; husband enters she should rise and : ‘ 
Ha-ha, Laurie greet him. Secondly, when her hus- were talking a 
band is out she should occupy her- 
7 : self with cooking and washing as she 
fidence. “Don’t worry waits for him. Thirdly, she must not Of the shower. f 
about me. I can look attach her heart impurely to an- back, drifting in 
seventeen sometimes.” other man, and if her husband talks little dream. Whe 
The twins exchanged _to her harshly she must not reply in returned to reality 

a look. Carole cleared like words or show anger. Fourthly, eyes went auto) 


“ , she must obey the orders of her hus- - 
her throat. ‘‘ Well, don’t band amd riot consenl Loaterennteas cally to the clock 


jects. Fifthly, when her husband is 
FS ; resting she should not go to bed her- ; ‘ 
Don’t look too ma- self until she has closed the doors. _™inutes to eight. 


planning to age a trifle 
when you get dressed. 


would do the trick.”’ 


said. Thinking of Bruce, 
she felt a surge of con- 


overdo it on that end, 
either,’ she _ said. 


tronly. Leave off your 


bifocals and don’t wear ee §8=— chided herself. 


your fringed shawl.” 

Laurie searched in her mind for a fitting 
reply, but, as usual, her older sisters’ flip 
phrasing was too much for her. She was 
reduced to saying ““Ha-ha”’ again. I don’t 
care about them, she thought; tonight I have 
my own life to live. 

At six o’clock she mounted the stairs, con- 
scious of her heart beating faster. It’s begin- 
ning, she thought; 7t’s already beginning. She 
took a steaming bubble bath, gave herself a 
complicated facial, brushed out her hair. Be- 
fore the mirror, she applied lipstick with 
hushed concentration and then got into her 
best dress, a pale-blue wool with a full skirt 
and a small round collar. Every few minutes 
she looked at the clock, but it was astonish- 
ing how slowly the hands moved. She was 
all finished dressing at twenty minutes to 
seven. 

The arrival of Emma in her hat and coat 
was a welcome diversion. Emma’s narrow 
face seemed flushed and she was looking 
downward, pulling furiously at her gloves. 
“Well, I'll be goin’,” she said. “T’ll be back 
before you. You have a good time.” 

“Okay,” Laurie said, a little puzzled. 

Emma hesitated and looked up. The color 
was high in her face. ‘‘There’s a little some- 
thin’ on your pillow,” she said. 

Laurie stared at her and then turned her 
head. There was a small white box, tied with 
ribbon, at the head of her bed. She was 
astonished. 


Eva looked down again. ‘‘Ain’t nothin’ 
much,” she said. “Guess I shoulda put it in 
the icebox, you would have found it quicker.” 

Laurie walked over and picked up the lit- 
tle box. She unwrapped it and found a little 
pin inside—a silver turtle resting on a bed of 
cotton. Turning slowly, she lifted her eyes to 
Emma, feeling a swelling inside her, deep 
and full. “Oh, Emma,” she said, “‘it’s beau- 
tiful.”’ 


. 
if 
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Emma cleared her throat loudly, ‘| 
nothin’ much,” she said again. “A} 
present gives a person confidence some’ 
I figured . . . the first time goin’ out y 
boy—well, that’s a special thing.” / 

Laurie met her eyes. For a long me 
they stood motionless in the silence, ¢ 
at each other. “Yes,” Laurie whis 
finally, ‘‘it’s a special thing.” ; 

Emma turned abruptly. ‘Well, I 
goin’,”’ she said. “‘You let him do m 
the talkin’, now.” 

“T will.” 

After Emma had gone, Laurie turn 
the mirror, her eyes very soft. She pinne 
little metal turtle to her collar and 
looked at the clock. Almost seven. Sud 
she wondered what Bruce was doing a 
moment, and it came to her that he 
getting ready too. Maybe, she thoug 
wonder, he’s putting stuff on his hair t 
nice ; maybe he’s getting out his best tie to 
for me. A soft thrill of excitement 
through her. } 



































































Sue went downstairs and turned of 
lamps. For the next half hour she trie 
different chairs until she decided tha 
light next to the sofa was the most flatté 
She sat down, feeling her heart flutt 
against her ribs, Any minute, she tho 
She would hear his step on the wa’ 
bell would shrill suddenly —— All the 

cious suspense 0} 


to gather into a 
tight knot insid¢ 


Upstairs, the 


slamming doors; If 
could hear the ¢ 


saw, with aslights 
that it was seve 


Immediately — 


rally, you couldn’ 

pect him to arrive on the dot, li 
train. When a boy said _seven-th 
he meant ‘around’ seven-thirty, | 
cially someone as worldly as Bruce. 
sat back, arranging her skirt folds care} 
Any second now, he would come. i 
At five minutes of eight, Sukie ¢ 
down, ‘‘ What time is Sonny Boy comij 
Laurie was standing by the window, | 
ing out through the Venetian blinds a) 
street. She jumped sharply, but immedi 
composed herself. ‘Pretty soon!’’ she ¢ 
up with false cheerfulness. ‘‘He’s a 
late!’’ ! 
She moved away from the window 
sat down, very carefully, on the 
again. Detained, that’s all, she told he 
why, in five minutes, you'll probably bet 
ing down the street with him, laughing | 
the whole thing. 
The hands of the clock seemed to 1] 
more quickly now—too quickly. Five | 
utes after eight, ten minutes. At a qui 
after, Laurie jumped up and went tq 
window again, her eyes straining throug) 
slotted blinds to the corner. He lived o1 
few blocks away. Why didn’t he come? 
didn’t he at least telephone? 
The dark street was quiet, deserted, 
then a figure moved, came into view—a_ 
figure. Her heart leaped and then pl 1 
down again. A middle-aged man leadi 
little dog. She turned away, suddenly 
Her eyes went to the clock. Twenty-s 
after eight. Terror smashed against he 
isn’l coming, she thought. 
She sank into the nearest chair, heedle 
her dress, and closed her eyes. She was 
still. She had told everybody at school a 
the date. On Monday, all the girls woult 
her what it had been like. She felt the q 
inner spasm of tears, but she wrestlt 
down. Dear God, she prayed, let him 
I'll never tell a lie again, I’ll go to church 
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single Sunday, I'll help the poor—only please, 
please let him come. 

She opened her eyes and caught sight of 
her reflection in the mirror..J’m homely, she 
thought; I’ll never be loved, I'll never be 
happy. She saw herself as an old maid, with 
a fat face and big feet and black cotton 
stockings. That was the way it would be. 
People would refer to her as “‘poor Miss 
Laura.” 

She took a deep, desperate breath. She 
would count in tens to five hundred; by that 
time, maybe he would come. Her lips began 
to move. Ten, twenty, thirty—she swallowed— 
forty, fifty —— Her lips kept moving without 
sound. She was very white and there was a 
pinched look around her mouth. 


The twins’ room looked as if a hurricane 
had swept through it; there was a welter of 
scattered lingerie, half-opened bureau draw- 
ers and spilled powder. But the twins them- 
selves, in the middle of the room, were shin- 
ing and beautiful in their dark taffeta dresses 
and pearl dog collars, like two Aphrodites 
who had sprung full blown and radiant from 
the churning sea. 

It was Carole who looked at the clock and 
frowned. “‘It’s late,” she said. “‘ Didn’t Lau- 
rie expect this date at seven-thirty?”’ 

They stared at each other, suddenly ap- 
palled. 

“You don’t think,’’ Carole said, “‘that he 
would ——” 


‘Tue room was very quiet. “Holy Mother 
Machree,”’ Sukie breathed finally. 

As if on signal, they turned and left the 
room, taking off their shoes at the stair land- 
ing. Halfway down the steps, they crouched 
in the darkness. They could see Laurie sit- 
ting in a chair, staring blindly ahead. She 
was very still and her face seemed very 
small. Slowly they tiptoed up again, picking 
up their shoes. In their room, they faced each 
other. 

“A stand-up,” Sue said with finality. 

Carole’s lovely mouth tightened. “That 
creep,” she said. 

“She looked so—so little,’’ Sukie said. 
“As if she shrank or something.” 

They stared at each other. Carole drew in 
her breath. ‘‘We’ve got to do something,” 
she said. 


Laurie sat motionless. It was as if she were 
confined within some dark, narrow space 
from which she dared not move. She had 
heard, vaguely, the voices of the twins talk- 
ing on the telephone extension upstairs, but 
the sound had not really registered. Disaster 
had curled over her in a great dark wave; 
now she floated under it, lost and drowning. 

Suddenly the twins burst into the room. 
“Thank heavens he didn’t come!”’ Sukie was 
crying out. “You can save our lives!” 

Laurie looked up at them blankly. Her 
throat was locked. 

“We were just talking to Buzz and Pete,” 
Carole said in a rush of words, ‘‘and Buzz 
has a man visiting him with no date.” She 
cleared her throat. ““A Harvard man, and 
he ——”’ 

“He’s coming along,”’ Sukie broke in im- 
patiently. ““We thought you could be his 
date.” 

“Me?” Laurie said. She had stiffened. 
“With a Harvard man?”’ 

But Sukie was pulling her to her feet. 
“Come on!’’ she was saying. ““They’re on 
their way over! We haven’t got much time! « 

“Time?” Laurie echoed. The twins were 
pulling her toward the stairs. ‘“‘Time for 
what?” 

““We’ve got to get you fixed up,” Carole 
said. “‘You said you could look seventeen, 
didn’t you?” 

During the next fifteen minutes, Laurie 
felt dazed, frightened, helpless. The twins, 
when they got rolling, were like a superb 
armored division going into action. Laurie 
stood motionless in her slip while they darted 
about feverishly into closets and bureau 
drawers. Dresses were hauled out, placed 
against her, withdrawn; things were smeared 
on her face: fingers fiddled with her hair. 
She felt like a large lump of dough being 
worked over by two pastry cooks. Finally 
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they gave her a little push toward the mirror. 
“Hey,” Sukie breathed. ‘“‘What about 
that?” ‘ 

Laurie stared at her reflection. She felt a 
choking sensation in her chest. Dark-green 
dress, a little off the shoulders; her hair 
swept back into a waterfall of curls; bright 
lipstick on the right way; twinkling ear- 
rings —— 

“She’s a knockout,’’ Carole said critically. 
“She even looks seventeen and _ three 
months.” 

Sukie shook her head. ‘“‘Have we stabbed 
ourselves in the back ?”’ she said. ‘““ Maybe we 
overdid it.” 

The bell rang downstairs and they all 
jumped. Laurie turned pale. ‘““A Harvard 
man,” she said hoarsely. “I don’t think 
I * 

But her sisters weren’t listening; they 
were running out of the room. At the door- 
way, Sukie turned. “‘His name is Dick,” she 
said. ‘“‘He likes books, boats and Irish set- 
ters. He collects old guns or something.” 
She was gone. 

Laurie stood motionless. Her mouth was 
dry. And then she saw her discarded blue 
dress on the bed, the little turtle pin gleam- 
ing. Emma’s voice came back to her: “A 
little present gives a person confidence some- 
times.”’ Laurie smiled softly and walked over 
to the dress. She took off the pin and fastened 
it to her shoulder. 

“Laurie!” 





SHE stood motionless. And then she took a 
deep breath and moved out of the room. She 
walked slowly down the steps, seeing them 
all at the foot, staring up at her. At the bot- 
tom, she heard the twins’ voices making in- 
troductions; she looked into the male faces, 
so good-looking, so finished, so alarmingly 
old. 

“Well, well,” the one named Buzz was 
saying, looking at Carole. ““And where have 
you been keeping this?’’ He looked back at 
Laurie, grinning. 

She swallowed hard. They all seemed to 
be waiting for her to say something. Her 
hand went up nervously to her collar and 
stilled at the little metal turtle. Suddenly she 
let out her breath and grinned back. 

“If you owned the Hope diamond,” she 
said, ‘“would you wear it every day? I’m 
only brought out on Sundays and holidays.” 

The three boys laughed. But the twins, 
Laurie saw with satisfaction, were staring at 
her with their mouths open. 


It was the most wonderful evening of her 
life. It was more than the dancing, more than 
the fact that Dick was quiet and sweet and 
attentive, more than the delicious shock of 
her own reflection in the mirror. It was her 
sisters who made it so wonderful; it was the 
way they looked at her, talked to her. “Ask 
Laurie,’’ they would say to the boys, “‘she 





“Oh, let your brother hang around if he wants to. There’s 
nothing I was going to say that he couldn’t hear.” 
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might know”; or ‘What do you ‘yy 
Laurie? You were always bright about (py, 
like that.” As if, she thought in wond ,, 
were all the same age. 

They played records; they danced 
talked. Once Laurie heard the kitche 
slam and she knew Emma was back. 
until I tell her tomorrow, she thought ‘ 
until I tell them all at school that I had 
with a Harvard man; they will die. He 
away Bruce Andrews seemed now! It\ 
to her that she hadn’t cared about 
all; she had cared only about the date 

They piled into a car and went som(z 
for a hamburger. They danced some 9 
And at last they were home again, ¢q 
good night in twosomes at the doorwa 


| 


“ Laurig,” Dick whispered, “thanks 
I see you again?” } 
She looked up at him in the darknes } 
eyes big in her face. She took a deep bath. 
“T—I think I should tell you,’ shelaig | 
“Tm only fifteen.’” She cleared her tiag 
“And a half.” i 
He smiled gently. “I know,” heg 
“There are ways of telling. But I’d 
come back in about three years. Isitad 
Laurie smiled too. ‘A date,’’ she 
pered. ‘‘I’ll put it in my engagement 
And then it was all over; the boys 
gone. 
In the house, Laurie turned to h 
ters. ‘“Gosh,”’ she said. She closed hei 
“It—it was a divine evening.” Anc 
something stirred in her mind, ca’ 
sharp focus. Her eyes flew open. “ 
Walters,”’ she breathed. ‘Tonight y 
night you were going to see him in pe 
Carole made a little gesture with he 
“Ah, well,” she said. 

Laurie stared at both of them, andi 
moment a great many things became 
“Why did you give up the evening” 
whispered. ““Why did you go to al 
trouble because I had a stand-up?” 

The hall was very quiet. Sukie drew 
breath. She was smiling gently. ‘You’ 
sister,”’ she said. 

Laurie felt a pressure in her ches 
opened her mouth, but no words ca 
swallowed and turned away blindly. “ 
our sister.”’ It was so simple, so beau’ 

On the steps, Carole giggled sud 
“That fat boy,” she said, “with th 
glasses.” 

“The clam chowder,” Sukie said. 
gan laughing, one hand over her diapl 
“Oh, brother, that dull plop.” 

‘And the girl,’’ Laurie said. She war 
ing, chortling, holding onto the banis 
support. “‘ Those red sequins.” 

The three of them stumbled up the 
their hands over their mouths, wrap 
gether in love and memory and lat 
with no difference between them at a 
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complete? Is it up-to-date? 


ous PYREX Flameware? 


counter of your favorite store. 










_ PYREX Utility Dish PYREX Hostess Ramekins PYREX Flameware Saucepan 
Bake in it, serve in it! It’s use- For baking individual meat Lets you see what’s cooking. 
‘ful a dozen different ways. pies, for serving soup, cereal. With flat bottoms and lock- 
1254-inch size 89¢. 14-inch size Red or yellow, 12-0z. size 39¢ on covers. 1-quart size $1.95, 
$1.00. each. 2-quart size $2.45. 

1014-inch size. 69¢ 7-02. size. Each 29¢ 114-qt. size. $2.25 
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PYREX PYREX Hostess PYREX Flameware 












_ Flavor-Saver Pie Plate Oven-and-Table Set Double Boiler 
High fluted edges keep juices 2¥4-quart open bowl with four For perfect sauces and frost- 
and flavors in your pie. 10-inch 12-02. individual dishes. Set in ings. May also be used as 2 
size 69¢. red or yellow. separate saucepans. 





9-inch size. 59¢ $2.95 114-quart size. $3.45 










PYREX 












. Flameware Percolator Hostess Set Round Cake Dish 

i For perfect coffee every time— —in color ! 1}/,-qt. covered cas- For cakes, of course! Perfect 

( always theright strength! 4-cup - serole with 4 individual rame- too, as a shallow casserole, for 
—} size $2.45. 9-cup size $3.45. kins. Red or yellow. serving vegetables or dessert. 










Six cup size. $2.95 Complete set. $2.95 8%-inch size. 59¢ 
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doubles as a baking or serving dish 





5-oz. size! All this for only 98¢! 





Special prices, 


PYREX Flameware Teapot PYREX Measure 
1-quart casserole with 


_| Boils water, brews tea, looks Easy to read! I-cup size 29¢, utility cover. Regularly 94 Only 59¢ each. 


Six 5-oz. custard cups. Regularly 68. Only 39¢. 
(This offer good for limited time only) 


handsome on your table! 1-quart size 79¢. 
Six cup size. $1.95 1-pint size. 59¢ 


," 


YREX WARE - a propuct or CORNING GLASS WORKS f£ 


is a regis a Cae -mark of Corning Glass Works, Corning 





when you buy them separately 
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a a Yiue PYREX WARE Pee 


| eS YOUR personal PYREX Ware collection? Is it And when you’re buying, be sure you’re getting one- 


and-only, honest-to-goodness PYREX Ware—the original, 


Do you own those wonderful new casserole sets in top-quality glass cooking ware. Look for the name every 
color? Do you do your top-of-stove cooking in marvel- _ Single time—stamped in the bottom of every dish. 


‘Special opportunity. See the 100th Anniversary Set at 


Check your cupboard against the dishes on this page. the bottom of this page? Take advantage of this re- 
See all of these, and dozens more, at the PYREX Ware duced price now. The offer expires soon! 





PYREX Oven Roaster PYREX Hostess Casserole 
See how the Sunday roast is —in color! Modern casserole 
cooking. Big enough for 5-lb. with cover, in gay red or sunny 
chicken. Use top and bottom yellow. For baking and sery- 
as separate baking dishes. ing. 114-quart size $1.95. 

3-quart size. $1.39 2',-qt. size. $2.25 





PYREX wwe pyrex % 
Clear Bowl Set Pie Plate 
A nest of three clear glass bowls Bakes pies quickly—with a 
—1-, 1Y4-, 2!4-quart sizes. For light flaky undercrust. 84-inch 
mixing, serving, baking. size 29¢. 1014-inch size 49¢. 
Set of three. $1.39 914-inch size. 39¢ 






PYREX PYREX 
Color Bowl Set Oven-Refrigerator Dish 
Four bowls—for mixing, bak- Clear glass, with cover. Use it 
ing, serving. Each bow! a dif- for baking, serving and storing. 
ferent color. 1Y4-pint size 59¢, 
Set of four, $2.95 114-cup size. 39¢ 


100th ANNIVERSARY PYREX SPECIAL 


Handy 1-quart casserole, newly designed, with Reduced price for limited time only! 
wide, easy-to-grasp handles . . . a cover that 


... PLUS 6 
custard cups, with handsome fluted edges, etaeee ces LOR NEY, 98s 


ee priced at $1.39) 


ware 
it’ ex : : 
: i porje-mark is on it 
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For perfect results every time, make lemon 
pie the quick and easy My-T-Fine way. 
Flavor made from the purest oil of lemon 

. 1s sealed in the My-T-Fine Magic Flavor 

K Capsule. ..so it’s always fresh, always full 

strength, always the same in every package. 
‘The flavor stays sealed in until just the right 
A moment during cooking—then is released 
like magic as the capsule dissolves— giving 
you the best-tasting filling you ever put in 
a pie shell. Be sure you always get My-T- 
Fine... America’s favorite for lemon pie. 





© 1951 PENICK “& FORDLTD., INC. 


MY-T-FINE DESSERTS ... 8 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 
Made by the makers of Vermont Maid Syrup and Brer Rabbit Molasses 
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Marilynn and Rusty combine yardwork and dinner outdoors. 


ARILYNN, Rusty and their daughter, Darby, live in a charmg 
apartment, converted from a barn loft on Marilynn’s moth¢ 
property. Having been a JoURNAL secretary in the Beauty Departm’ 
before her marriage, Marilynn is used to being busy. The day ® 
visited her, she had spent three hours typing for the local Commur 
Chest headquarters, had scraped down a table for refinishing, and 4 
a big pot of hamburger-vegetable chowder ready for our dint, 
Marilynn loves to cook and feels blessed that Rusty and Day 
have good appetites. Like most young married couples, they fat 
the old stand-bys, such as spaghetti and meat balls and tuna-fish ; 
seroles as budget easers, but Marilynn has specialties of her own that ® 
just as money-saving—her hamburger-vegetable chowder, for insta 4 


der reheats well—in fact, I of 
double the quantity, as we like 


Any Monday : 
2 just as well or even better the se 
Hamburger-Vegetable day. It is a hearty dish and née 
Chowder only a big salad and a filling des 
Coleslaw with Green Pepper to make a pleasurable meal.” 


Peach Shortcake 
(made with biscuit mix 
and frozen peaches) 


HAMBURGER-VEGETABLE 
CHOWDER y 


Heat pressure cooker. Add 2 ta 
spoons butter or margarine and br 
On Monday night, Marilynn has to 1 pound ground beef in it. Themat 
have dinner ready promptly at six. Cupcanned tomatoes, 14 cup di 
‘““Hamburger-vegetable chowder is a erysicarrots, diced, 7 oats 
great favorite of ours for ready-on- 2 teaspoonsealt, cup Eaves 


: 5s ste oe ate potatoes, diced, and 4 cups wé 
the-dot dinners,” Marilynn says. “I Gover ecoker and cook 15 minal 


can make it quickly and easily in the 45 pounds pressure. Cool cooker 
pressure cooker. My pressure cooker fore removing the lid. Reseaso 
was a wedding present and I bank on taste, adding pepper at this pe} 
it for many a quick meal. The chow- Serves two generously. 
















time ol 
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-y family a) 
a hungry fam Soup- 


=e re es t 
y main-dish for a Campbell's Pomato 
; ood Cz 


ake, too, with g 
Hearty Beef Treat 


sp 
2 teaspoon 
on Worcestershire 


Here’s a heart 
day! Fun to mé 
repared mustard 


i| Strangely enough, most of the young hopped celery 


\ c ° 
| A Budget Easer cooks I’ve talked to catch on to mak- ‘ ean chopped onion 1 eae 
(iE . é 7 cu s 
MK | That’s Easy ing omelets with ease and dispatch ficeune ground beef 2 cups cooked peas 
f : at the very start of their ¢ ing : hortening iquid from peas 
IN| fe Spaghetti Toss e very start of their cooking ad- 2 tablespoons § Vo cup liquid Femato SOUP 
“ei C Salad ventures. Their mothers—not always | teaspoon salt 1 can (1% cups) oe 
: : . Ren ri s en 2 
: Bee a so readily. As Marilynn says, “Why er ited shor? 


| Apricot Sundae 


\ aren’t one of those couples that 

fe | meal isn’t a meal unless there’s 

mon the table. I was brought up 
yy in| large family and we didn’t have 
“ml every night for dinner—it was 

tor xpensive. We are perfectly happy 
q ep an omelet or a spaghetti dish. 
* Would eat plates of spaghetti done 
| wh egg and cheese. With it we have 
_ o1 of our favorite desserts, so simple 
, it rdly sounds like anything at all— 
\ bu we love it.” 


SPAGHETTI TOSS 


A. 1% teaspoons salt to 11% quarts 
ra lly boiling water. Add 4 ounces 


or package thin spaghetti and cook, : ! i 

ui -vered, stirring occasionally until good eating with crisp bacon and the ec 
te er—but not mushy soft. Drain in butter-steamed carrots and potatoes. S 
coider and keep hot over boiling = 


» wir. Meanwhile, melt 2 tablespoons 
_ ber or margarine in a small skillet; 
ac2 medium onions, chopped, and 
we garlic, speared with a tooth- 
pi)'(so you can fish it out later). 
Sz é until golden brown. Remove 
gac. Put the spaghetti on a_plat- 
te pour sautéed onions over it. 
Syokle with salt and pepper. Break 
a weggin center and toss and mix 
qikly with two forks until spa- 
gh ti is coated. The egg cooks just 
enigh from the heat of the spa- 
sgl ti and blends in beautifully. 
Spokle generously with grated dry 
ch se—with parsley, too, if you have 
it. 
| APRICOT SUNDAE 
e plain vanilla ice cream in 


bet glasses with apricot nectar 
“peed over it! 


i 


Take 4 Eggs 


1ion Omelet — Bacon Curls 
_ Butter-Steamed Carrots 
and Potatoes 
Frosted Pineapple 
with Sour Cream 





all the fuss and mystery about making 
an omelet? It’s so easy—every cook- 
book tells you how. Even if mine 
slightly resembled scrambled eggs the 
first time I tried—we like scrambled 
eggs. We've had omelets in practi- 
cally every flavor—onion omelet is a 
current favorite.” 


ONION OMELET 


Fry 14 cup chopped onion in 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine. Mix up a 
plain omelet mixture, using 4 eggs— 
2 for you and 2 for him—just as you 
have been doing for breakfast omelet, 
following your cookbook directions. 
Add the onions just before you pour 
the business into the skillet. Proceed 
as for any omelet. But this isn’t any 
omelet. [ts onion omelet, and very 


BUTTER-STEAMED CARROTS 

AND POTATOES 
Serape and slice 2 carrots thin. Peel 
and dice 2 potatoes. (The peelings of 
both come off in a wink with one of 
those peeler gadgets you can buy in 
the ten-cent store. Maybe you got one 
in your kitchen-shower loot and know 
how handy it is.) Put the carrots and 
potatoes in a saucepan with 1 cup 
water (yes, this is enough), 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine and | tea- 
spoon salt. Bring to a boil and boil, 
covered, for 5 minutes. Turn heat to 
low and simmer 15 minutes. Carrots 
and potatoes should be perfectly done 
by that time. There will be just enough 
butter and juices to sauce the vege- 
tables. 


And for a quick-to-do dessert that is 
refreshing, try 


FROSTED PINEAPPLE WITH 
SOUR CREAM 


Spoon well-chilled canned-pineapple 
chunks or partially defrosted frozen- 
pineapple chunks into sherbet glasses. 
Put a spoonful of thick commercially 
soured cream on top and_ sprinkle 
generously with nutmeg. 
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stir occasion: 
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Campbe 
4 cups water 
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until rice 





V4 teaspoon pep 
wn celery, 
ally. 
f Tomato- 


Add rema 


How to 

1 cups) 
2 cans a Tomato SouP 
Heat to boiling: w heat for 20 minutes; 


2 he 
Remove from bs remaining 


4 -qt. ring ™ 4 
jgamnold on platter; 


jon ¢ at in me 5 
ee ene reaient®s heat thoroughly 
C ining 
Rice Ring- 
Make Tomato-Rice Ring 
V4 cup grated a , 
ked ric 
cups uncooke : 
; ise broken thin spaghetti) 
Add rice; cook 
stir occasionally - 
; inutes 
llow to set about 10 oe 
mnoisture. Pack 1n oe 
water until ready to 
6 servings- 


ion. 
cater and onlo 
soup, water 
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2 , a % * 7% re . 
2 Smoother... richer... berter fasting 
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pELIC/OUs AS A SOUP ++ 
ASA POUR-ON SAUCE 






















tomatoes with 
seasonings. Nothing like it for flavor and 
honest goodness! 


EVERY day more and more women are cook- 
ing with Campbell’s Tomato Soup. Yes, it’s 
used more than any other brand of any 
tomato product as a pour-on sauce and 
every-day cooking ingredient. Always makes 
things taste better! Here’s the reason: 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup is dowble- 

rich, double-thick —just as it comes 
from the can. What a sauce! 
A perfect blend of best-grade, field-ripened 
creamery butter, choicest 





.--CAMPBELL’S TOMATO SOUP MAKES THE 
BEST TOMATO COOKING SAUCE YOU EVER TASTED! 
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HE will cheer for 
Flint sharpness... 
SHE will light up at 
the white and gold beauty of this 
newest Flint Holdster®. And for both 
there’s a lifetime of usefulness in the 
five Flint Knives... made of special 
stainless vanadium steel to keep 
their sharp brilliance for years. The 
Flint Holdster hangs conveniently 
on a wall... stores neatly ina 
drawer. Wherever good 
housewares are sold. 
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FAMOUS RECIPE 


ONE-DISH PORK CHOP MEAL 


6 pork chops 

1 tbsp. shortening 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 tbsp. LEA & PERRINS 
Worcestershire Sauce 


1 can tomato soup 
(condensed ) 

16 cup water 

4 cups cooked noodles 

2 tbsp. grated onion 


Brown chops in shortening, season with half the salt. Com- 

bine remaining salt, onion, LEA & PERRINS Sauce, tomato 

soup and water. Place noodles in casserole, add tomato soup 

mixture. Arrange chops overlapping around inner edge of 

casserole; cover and bake in moderate oven (350°F) for 
16 hours. 


Whenever recipes call for Worcestershire, you can 
be almost certain that the experts who write the 
recipes mean you to use LEA & PERRINS Sauce, the 
original Worcestershire. Always ask for it by name. 


RECIPE BOOK. Write Lea & Perrins, Inc. 
241 West St., New York 13, N.Y., Dept. L-10 
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Respects to Friday 


Broiled Fillet of 
Haddock Marilynn 
Green Beans 
Half Grapefruit 


“We have a way to do fish that we think is 
pretty special. Spread with a mustardy sauce 
before broiling, plain ordinary haddock has a 
high-hat flavor.”’ 


BROILED FILLET 
OF HADDOCK MARILYNN 


Brush 2 fillets of haddock (about 1 pound) 
with salad oil. Sprinkle with salt, pepper and 
orégano, which is an herb you should get 
acquainted with if you haven't already. 
Broil quickly, turning once (it takes about 
5 minutes). Now for the treatment that 
transforms the plain fillets into Marilynn’s 
specialty. Combine 2 tablespoons mayon- 
naise, | tablespoon lemon juice, | tablespoon 
prepared mustard and 1 or 2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley. Spread over the fish and 
broil | more minute. 


“Some young marrieds may not serve be- 
ginners with their meals. We do—particu- 
larly if the meal is light, as this one is. Our 
favorite is one we either eat or drink. It’s al- 
ways a good decoy in getting my husband to 
the table. Have a can of mixed-vegetable 
juice chilled in the refrigerator. Pour half of it 
into a bowl with half a cup of thick sour 
cream—the kind you buy. Beat up with 
the egg beater. Serve in glass bowls or in 
juice glasses with a sprinkling of chopped 
chives.”’ 


Food, Fire and Fun 
Charcoal-Broiled Ham 
Spider-Fried Potatoes 
Coleslaw Sliced Tomatoes 
Fruit Cheese 


“We have outdoor-fireplace dinners off and 
on from early spring until late fall. Our fa- 
vorite broilables are frankfurters, hamburg- 
ers, steaks—when we can afford them—and, 
best-loved, a smoked-ham slice. We combine 
our outdoor chores with the grill work. 
There’s more incentive to rake leaves if you 
can smell potatoes and onions frying while 
you work. 

“For the fried potatoes, I have an old 
iron spider that was mother’s. After its 
time on the fire it’s a cinch to clean with a 
steel-wool soap pad. I start with raw sliced 
potatoes and a couple of onions—fry them in 
a little hot shortening over the coals until 
golden brown, then cover them with a lid and 
let them steam done. 

“Charcoal-broiled ham is delicious—but 
even more delicious since Someone gave us a 
present of a bag of hickory-wood disks. Two 
or three of these dropped on the coals just be- 
fore we put on the ham give the ham the 
genuine flavor. We’ve tried hickory-smoking 
steaks and hamburgers, too, but ham is our 
favorite. A center-cut slice of ham is best, but 
thick slices of Canadian bacon, which tastes 
practically like ham, are good too. 

“Over the dying coals we sometimes 
toast rolls to eat hot with our cheese and 
fruit.” THE END 





KNICKERBOCKERS 


An artist named Cruikshank 
made the illustrations for Wash- 
ington Irving’s Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York. The 
trousers he drew for the characters 
were gathered together at the knee. 
The application of the term “‘knick- 
erbockers”’ was a literary “‘natural.”” 
— DAVID T. ARMSTRONG. 
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WITH LONGER CARPET WEAI 


When you invest in quality carpeting, b 
sure you gain many extra years of service 
with the protection of U.S. Carpet Cush) 
ion. This resilient sponge rubber puts ney 
life beneath your carpets where it absorb: / 
the grind of heels. Suc h luxury and econ! 
omy in the long run! 

Resilience lasts » Won’t mat or spread 


Mothproof, dust- and vermin-proof 
Cuts to fit 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMP. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
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52 Colors, De 


SEND 
US YOU 


ate OLD RUC 


35 and CLOTHINA 


and See for Your: 
(7 DAY TRIAL OFFE 
IT’S ALL SO EASY! Free Ca 


tells how you send your materia 
our expense to Olson Factory, where 
shred, merge, wash and sterilize immé 
lately clean, reclaim the valuable wools, ete.; 
bleach, card, spin, dye and weave deep-textured, 

TWO-SIDED BROADLOOM RUGS - 
Any Width up to 16 ft. seamless, 
any length, in your choice of 
52 colors and patterns: 


Tweed Blends Solid Colors 
18th Century —‘ Floral, Leaf 
Early American Embossed 
Oriental Designs effects 
NEW RUGS IN A WEEK 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Over 3 million customers. 
We don't have agents or sell 
thru stores. Our 77th Year. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
ea Mail Coupon or 1c postcard ==\ 


1 FREE Catalog in Colors * 


TOLSON RUG CO., R-62, Chicago 41, IIL. 
§ Mail Catalog of Rue Model Rooms Free to: 
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a | (Continued from Page 53) 


{iumped on it, treading with particular 
' on the section headed ‘ I—Charac- 
\ Social, 1—Calm.”’ 
u haven’t an ounce of romance in your 
1p, Jim Malloy,” she had, she was 
{ra now, yelled. 
(\)# ia,” Jim had replied, ‘‘ you know that 
ue.” 
had, too; but she had been really hurt 
Je had turned her back on him, though 
sid been hard to accomplish, standing 
5. was with his arms about her, and had 
. two or three times. 
™ should think you would be glad to 
“id you were marrying a man of reason,” 
) id defended himself. 
S: had not said so then, but she thought 
4s now, that there was probably very 
}connection between reason and list 
| g. List making, she felt sure, was just a 
; ome people had of being orderly about 
"ie inreason. What she had said then was 
\ in who could make a list of reasons for 
F anyone could make a list for not lov- 
a. 39 
) “ould and would,” Jim had acknowledged 
~ 4 ully, as though the fact were not dam- 
i He had held her momentarily far 
ia h away from him to be able to get into 
at pocket. “Look at this,” he had said, 
I ‘g a second sheet across her shoulder. 
1s headed ‘“‘Reasons for Not Loving 
Ames,” and except for ““I—None, A— 
1—None,” the sheet was completely 
. Although this, in theory, was just as 
live as the first list, she had not felt 
the same way about it, had in fact been 
e to resist kissing Jim back when he 
issed her. But it had taken her two 
miserable days of nonengagement to 
odate herself to the idea of spending 
ime with a list maker, and to re-engage 
f to Jim. 
d little did I know then, she thought, 
hat I was really going to have to accom- 
e myself to was a lifetime with two list 
iS. 
That are you making a list of, Connie?” 
ed. 
had no fear that she was intruding in 
} e matters. One of Jim’s greatest pleas- 
vas the sharing of his lists. After two or 
evenings hunched over catalogues and 
3 of paper he would look up, about bed- 
and say, ‘See what you think of this, 
1 .” and begin to read from a list headed 
NM plies Needed for a Prolonged Trip in 
sro Weather.” Or perhaps something 
simple, as “The Well-Stocked Cellar- 
; or “Minimum Essentials for a Basic 
fry on Citriculture.”” They had neither 
nor cellarette; they lived in Southern 
ornia, where zero, let alone subzero, 
eratures were never known, and the 
tials of citriculture were all packed away 
m’s head without need of any library, 
f or otherwise. 
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GENIE looked up from her list and an- 
® d, “I’m making a list of traits, mother.” 
~Yraits?” Mrs. Malloy asked. 
ood and bad traits,’ Connie said, and 
Ae explained further. “For school, that is.”’ 
‘ou mean personal traits?’’ Mrs. Malloy 
{8 
Kind of,’’ Connie replied. 
. Malloy wondered anew. She had 
in her life made a list of any kind 
pt a grocery list, and this only when 
ed into it by Jim. Life was bigger, and 
ert, too, she thought, than words; and it 
pW disappointing and restricting to see a 
pigc Summed up in a Remember citronella, 
pa napkins, first-aid kit’; or a trip to the 
eit drained of half its promise by a list 
ne ed “Articles Needed En Route.” There 
‘We clearly two classes of people in the 
Wad: those for whom the world was magni- 
“and enriched in words, and those who 
Od never find the beautiful world of their 
™g and knowing on any sheet of paper. 
te and Connie belonged to the first class 
Mshe, belonging to the second, could only 
ted apart, as she did now, trying to under- 






Bie 


stand the need they had for their journals and 
records, for their ‘‘ Yesterday I rose at 6:30” 
and their ‘““Tomorrow I plan to begin re- 
reading David Copperfield.” And their I’s, 
Il’s and III’s. 

“Traits like honesty, kindness, cheerful- 
ness?”’ she asked. 

“Well, like them,” Connie said, “but they 
aren’t on it. This is a list of traits useful for 
school.” 

“Isn’t honesty useful for school?” 

“Nobody at school I ever heard of was 
popular for honesty,’ Connie said. After 
Mrs. Malloy had considered this in silence 
for some seconds Connie asked, ‘Did you 
ever hear anybody say, ‘I’m just crazy about 
her, she’s so honest’?. Did you?”’ 

“No,” Mrs. Malloy admitted, “I guess I 
never did.” 


oe 

Me either,’’ Connie said. “It’s all right 
to be honest,’ Connie reassured her, “but 
there’s nothing very outstanding about it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mrs. Malloy said, 
trying to keep a foothold in this conversa- 
tion which she felt to be, in spite of its sub- 
ject matter, pretty slippery. “* Look at Dioge- 
nes. We’ve remembered him all these years.” 

Connie sniffed. ‘“He was hunting for an 
honest man, not being one. And it was his 
lantern that was outstanding. That was his 
trade-mark. That and his barrel.” 

“There have been a lot of people with 
lanterns and barrels we’ve forgotten, I ex- 
pect.” 

Connie agreed. ‘‘The trade-mark’s got to 
stand for something. But if you get a good 
gag and it stands for something’’—for all her 
conviction of tone, Connie looked uncer- 
tain—‘“‘you’re fixed, don’t you think?” Be- 
fore Mrs. Malloy had answered this—if she 
could have answered it—Connie asked an- 
other question, ‘Mother, do you think I’m 
funny?” 

“Funny?” Mrs. Malloy repeated. If Con- 
nie was in the midst of some schoolgirl gloom 
because someone had called her funny, she 
certainly didn’t want to add to it. On the 
other hand, if by “funny’’ Connie meant 
“witty,” she could not truthfully say she 
wasn’t. 

“T mean amusing,” Connie explained forth- 
rightly. ‘In your opinion, can I say and do 
amusing things? Can I make you laugh?” 

Controlling an inclination to laugh right 
then, Mrs. Malloy answered, “ Yes, Connie. 
I think you can be very amusing and you 
have made me laugh many a time.” 

“Yesterday,” Connie said, “I was told 
very confidentially something Liz Keeler said. 
She said, ‘That freshman, Constance Mal- 
loy, is deliciously amusing.’ It wasn’t a trade 
last or anything like that. I didn’t promise 
Hazel a thing in return for the compliment.” 

Mrs. Malloy said, ‘I don’t know about 
deliciously, but the rest is true enough.” 

Connie gave her mother a look of awe and 
unbelieving. “Liz Keeler,” she said. “ Why, I 
didn’t suppose she knew I was alive. Let 
alone amusing.”’ 

“Let alone deliciously,’”’ Mrs. Malloy said; 
then, seeing her daughter’s expression alter, 
doubt replacing radiance, she hurried to add, 
“Who is this Liz, anyway?” 

Connie brightened again at once. “Just 
about the most popular girl in school, that is 
all. Just about the most outstanding junior, 
anyway.” 

“What makes Liz so outstanding?” 

Connie considered for a while. “Well, Liz’s 
got practically everything, but her trade- 
mark is personality.” 

“Doesn’t everyone have personality? 
Even fathers and mothers?”” Mrs. Malloy 
asked, trying to be a little amusing herself. 

‘‘Everybody has personality,” Connie 
agreed. ‘‘Some people have positive person- 
ality and some people have negative person- 
ality.” Mrs. Malloy waited rather self- 
consciously for a further development of this 
idea. but Connie was interested only in Liz. 
“But personality is Liz’s trade-mark.” 

“How are you,” Mrs. Malloy asked, with 


real curiosity, ‘when personality is your 
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trade-mark?’’ Mrs. Malloy had supposed 
that this question would take some thinking 
about, but Connie had evidently thought 
about it before. 

“When personality is your trade-mark 
you are a law unto yourself,’”’ she answered 
promptly. 

Mrs. Malloy whistled. ‘“‘Thank goodness 
your trade-mark isn’t personality.” 

Connie put down her pencil with melan- 
choly finality. ‘““At present,”’ she said, ‘I 
don’t have a trade-mark. Not of any kind.” 

The Malloys frequently went into town to 
a show on Saturday night, but after supper 
Mr. Malloy, who had been up at five, irrigat- 
ing, and who was put out witha climate so 
tardy with its rains that irrigating this late in 
November was necessary, said to his wife, ‘‘I 
think I’ll just stay home and read tonight. I 
have to reset the water at ten anyway and 
we'd have to rush home. You and Connie go 
ahead if you want to.” 

“TI don’t want to go,” Connie said. “I’m 
busy.” 

“T’m not busy,”’ Mrs. Malloy admitted, 
“but I’m not enough interested in what hap- 
pens when a lady mayor meets a male mayor 
to drive into town alone to find out.” 

“T can tell you what happens anyway,” 
Mr. Malloy said. ‘‘Same thing as when lady 
pearl diver meets gentleman pearl diver. Or 
lady surgeon meets male surgeon.” 

Connie listened to this exchange with an 
unsmiling face, then went to her room, where 
Mrs. Malloy heard the bamboo desk at 
once creak. The evening had cooled and at 
eight Mrs. Malloy lit a fire of eucalyptus 
chunks, then challenged her husband to a 
game of Russian bank. Mr. 
Malloy accepted the chal- 
lenge, but he did not care 
whether he won or lost, » 
and Mrs. Malloy wished 
for Connie, who followed 
the fall of each card with 
the intensity of a player 
who has put the home 
ranch up at stake. At nine 
Connie came out, advised 
her father to his benefit on 
his play, but refused to play a game herself. 

“No, I just came out because of the fire. 
I’ve got work to do,” she said, and took her 
papers to the dining-room table. 

At nine-thirty, after losing his second game, 
Mr. Malloy said, ‘““Anybody want to go out 
and reset the water for me?”’ When no one 
answered he said, ‘“‘Woman’s work is from 
sun to sun but man’s work is never done,”’ 
and went outside cheerfully whistling Swanee 
River. 

Mrs. Malloy, who knew what he would 
want when he came back to the house, went 
to the kitchen and made a pot of chocolate 
and a plate of toasted cheese sandwiches. 
Connie wandered out, watched her whip the 
chocolate to a foam and put the sandwiches 
in the oven, refused anything to eat, then 
picked up a large wedge of cheese and went 
off toward her room nibbling gloomily. 


Shanghai. 


said a friend. 


Mrs. matioy had planned to take the food 
in by the fire, but Mr. Malloy said, as he 
pulled off his muddy boots, ‘‘Let’s have it on 
the dining-room table where there’s room to 
spread out.” He carried the tray in himself 
and had the chocolate poured by the time 
Mrs. Malloy, who had forgotten the napkins, 
came to the table. ‘‘What’s this?” he asked, 
gesturing with a cheese sandwich toward the 
sheet of*paper beside his chocolate cup. 

Mrs. Malloy, who had an idea, answered 
only, “What does it say?” 

Mr. Malloy read, stared, drank chocolate 
and finally said in a voice in which disbelief 
and sorrowful understanding mingled, “It 
says here, ‘Useful Traits for School. I—Per- 
sonality, A—Unusual, 1—Witty.’’’ He put 
the sheet down. ‘“‘What’s the meaning of 
this?”’ 

“Tt’s a list,’ Mrs. Malloy said. “You 
ought to understand if anybody would.” 

Mr. Malloy ate half a sandwich, then 
picked upa second sheet. ‘‘‘ My Trade-Mark: 
“Tsn’t She Crazy!’’’ is the heading here,” he 
said thoughtfully. ‘“‘Isn’t She Crazy!’ is in 
quotes,” he explained. “‘Under it is ‘Useful 
Gags for Craziness. I—Clothes, A—Shoes, 
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1—Unmatched.’” He put the second ghe 
face down on the first and covered both 4 
the sandwich plate. He finished his ch 
sandwich, then said, “What a dark wor 

“You do understand it, then?” Mrs, } 
loy asked. 

*f Certainly I understand it. I lived t 
for a year.’ 

“What year?” 

“The year I was thirteen.” j 

Mrs. Malloy had not known her hush 
until he was fifteen, and these hints o 
earlier life always enthralled her. She 
him at thirteen, a big solemn boy with 
dark hair, inquiting eyes and a sens 
mouth, 


“You don’t know who you are the 
what you can do. You’ve got to make ak 
dred false starts. You’ve got to make } 
mark, without knowing what your mar 
Are you a coward or a hero? How do 
know without involving yourself in dar 
ous situations? So you walk ridgepoles 
visit cemeteries. How do you know 
alive even at that age if you aren’t notice 

“Dear Jim,”’ Mrs. Malloy said. 

Mr. Malloy took no notice of this end 
ment and Mrs. Malloy hadn’t expected 
to. He was wound up now, he was back w! 
he had been at thirteen. Jim Malloy wa 
center of Mrs. Malloy’s world. To her 1 
the light from the fireplace lapped toy 
him, the rising wind booming in the euca 
tus trees celebrated him, the foothills bey 
the orange groves circled around him. 
gave her two lives. Without him she w 
have had only her own life of action, 
amined, not underst 
Somebody—Jim 
quently quoted him- 
spoken of ‘‘the tragec 
an unexamined life”; 
without Jim, would 
been her life and, she 
posed, her tragedy. 
Jim, with his eloc 
words—yes, they wer 
quent, she thought, li 
ing now—revealed te 
this richer world of motives fully unders 
and rightly apprehended. By relating the 
and sorrows of his own life to the world’s 
and sorrows, past and present, he opene 
her depths of meaning which, she felt 
own instinctive living would never have 
covered. 

“It’s the dark time of life,” Mr. M 
said again. ‘‘It turns my stomach now, bt 
thirteen I, too, had a trade-mark,”’ 

“A trade-mark!”’ 

Mr. Malloy grimaced. “‘Spitting. 
teen I was a professional spitter. I 
give exhibitions. Distance and accu rh 
Power and control. I had everything. A 
hated it. And I still hate anybody now 
grammar-school days who calls me % 
Malloy.” 

“IT don’t ever remember seeing vou 

“At fifteen I was far past that, 
spitter. By that time I had taken up — 
He stopped in mid-sentence. “Connie. 

Connie, in her pink sprigged seersv 
pajamas, the cheek that had been agains 
pillow pinker than the other, stood 
opening between living room ‘and dii 
room. 

“Did we wake you up with our talk? 

Connie sat down in the chair her fat 
pushed out for her. “No,” she said, * 
didn’t wake me up because I hadn’t go 
sleep yet.” 

Mrs. Malloy had the feeling that 
had left her lists out on purpose, had gt 
them time to read them and would nov 
to have their opinion of craziness as a 
mark, But she was loath to speak of 
unless Connie did, and Connie was silent 
Jim went on as if he had never heard 
trade-marks—or craziness; or spitting, 
that matter, either. : 

“How’s school?” Mr. Malloy asked 
daughter. “Classes, teachers, kids? E 
thing turning out as well as you thoug 
would?” 1 

Everything’ s all right,” Connie %& 
opening a cheese sandwich, then ci ing 

(Continued on Page 243) 
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good reason... most of the men in| 
our family are railroad men. Thos 
work clothes are no problem at all fi 
a Maytag,” says Mrs. James Camerd, 


Mrs. Cameron, second generation f 
this Joliet, Illinois, family, is show 
as she puts clothes in her new 195: | 
Maytag automatic washer. And thal 
grandmother, Mrs. John Cameron) 
and granddaughter, Mrs. William | 
Balog, looking on. They’re full of 
admiration for the way this Mayta) 
washes clothes Maytag-clean and y} 
is completely automatic. It washes | 
rinses, spin-drys .. . even shuts itsiey 
off. And this automatic washer hag 
Gyrafoam action...famous in millios 
of Maytag conventional washers. 


All over America, three generation 
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Below: Mrs. James Cameron, Jr., an 
Mrs. J. R. Cameron are third generatid 
members of this Joliet family. Both 

of these young homemakers 
own Maytag conventionals and know | | 
Maytag’s Gyrafoam washing action 
gets clothes clean. 
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«xe a book she didn’t care to read. ‘Did I 
\pll you I’m probably going to be Freshman 
 ditor of the yearbook?” 









































hat’s fine. Congratulations.” 
| “?’m not editor yet,’ Connie reminded 


| “But spoken of for the job. Spoken of 
{avorably for the job.” 

| Connie admitted it. ‘And it’s a tradition 
{nat the person who is Freshman Editor is 
ditor in Chief his senior year.” 
“Congratulations,” Mr. Malloy said again; 
then, shaking the chocolate pot, ‘“‘ Have some 
‘ocoa? It’s soporific. Just what you need to 
»ut you to sleep.” 

' “T read the other day it wasn’t,’ Connie 
aid. “I read it had every bit as much caffeine 
n it as coffee.” ; 

_ “Where? Where’d you read that?” 

“Tn the newspaper.” 

“The newspaper!” scoffed Mr. Malloy. 

‘You can read anything in the newspapers. 
et’s consult the authority.” 
)\ He sprang from his chair with the enthusi- 
ism which the search for a fact always gave 
nim and came back to the table bearing 
Volume 4 of the encyclopedia, Brain to 
~ Sastin. Connie got up and leaned across his 
shoulder as he flipped the pages. Mrs. Malloy, 
‘while the two of them pursued the word, took 
‘the thing itself—caffeine or no caffeine—to 
‘the kitchen to reheat for Connie. 





Te campaign, “Craziness as a Trade- 
ve ‘Mark,’ seemed to be going well in spite of 
s. Malloy’s doubts. Connie, as Novem- 
per wore on, had never seemed more happy. 
ertainly she had never been more active or 
il engrossed—and her activities engaged Mrs. 
alloy’s energies as well as her own. 
“Life now,”’ Mrs. Malloy reported to her 
usband one gray day at lunch, “‘is very full 
i” for me. It is like being property manager for 
| a yaudeville star. It takes a good deal of 
equipment and thought to achieve the effect 
‘of craziness when actually you’re as sober as 
a judge.”’ 

“Connie isn’t and never was sober as a 
‘) judge,” Mr. Malloy said. ‘“‘That Liz had 
something when she said Connie was amus- 
ing. Clowning comes naturally to her.” 

' “Not this clowning,” Mrs. Malloy said. 

“She memorizes lines. She gathers up equip- 
ment. She teaches kids their cues. It’s exactly 
as spontaneous as a vaudeville act and I 
think we ought to put a stop to it.” 

“How?” Mr. Malloy asked. 

“Just tell her it’s silly and to stop it.”’ 

“And for the rest of her life she’d blame us 
for keeping her from finding out who she 
really was.” 

“Well, there’s no use her finding out the 
hard way when we could tell her that she 
Suits us just as she is.” 

_ “Connie is trying out her wings for a little 
flight from the us-nest.”’ 


IA Dats: * Hao 


“She is trying the wrong wings, then, Jim. 
Do you know what she did this morning?” 
Mrs. Malloy didn’t wait for any reply from 
her husband. **She wore her bedroom slippers 
to the bus and carried her oxfords. She had 


to have new bedroom slippers for this, by the’. 
way—the old ones wouldn't do for a public “ 


appearance. Do you know what the gag is 
there?’’ This time she waited for Mr. Mal- 
loy’s question. 

“No,” he said, “‘I don’t.” 

“The gag is that she has figured that it 
takes three minutes’ time to put on her ox- 
fords. Time on the bus is waste time. So, if 
she puts them on there, that three minutes is 
saved. Three minutes a day is fifteen minutes 
a week, an hour a month, nine hours in a 
school year. The whole busload will have it 
reported at school ten minutes after they’ve 
arrived. ‘Hear the latest about Connie Mal- 
loy? That crazy kid. She’s figured out how to 
save nine hours a year—by putting on her 
shoes in the bus. What a girl! What acard!’”’ 

Mrs. Malloy’s imitation of the high-school 
crowd did not awaken her husband from his 
musing. “ Nine hours,” he murmured thought- 
fully. “A whole workday. I suppose she can 
sleep that much longer?” 

“Jim Malloy,’ Mrs. Malloy said, “you 
surely ——”’ But in the midst of that she 
changed her tack. “Did you hear her phon- 
ing last night?” 

“With one ear. I was busy at the time.” 

Yes, he had been. Mrs. Malloy felt her lips 
pursing, and unpursed them. Working on a 
three-sheet list. “‘Articles Needed for Com- 
plete Electrification of the Malloy Ranch. 
Prices at Monkey Ward, Sears Roebuck, 
Martin and Dugdale.” 

“It would’ve paid you to listen.” 

Mr. Malloy looked up from his Spanish 
rice. “*Why?”’ he asked. 3 

“She makes this call every night. Her 
algebra teacher made the sad mistake of say- 
ing in class that he couldn’t possibly rest at 
night for wondering whether the class had 
done its homework. So Connie calls him.” 

““What does she say?”’ 

“She says,” Mrs. Malloy said crisply, 
“*This is Constance Malloy reporting, Mr. 
Holcomb. I have finished my homework. I 
hope you will sleep well now.’”’ About this 
exploit Mrs. Malloy, feeling that such a lily 
needed no gilding, made no comment, 

Mr. Malloy appeared to choke a little on 
his Spanish rice. “‘More red pepper than 
usual in this today,” he said. 

Mrs. Malloy said, ‘‘I have been making 
that dish for seventeen years and I put ex- 
actly the same amount of red pepper in it 
now as I did when I started.” 

“Maybe my mouth is getting more sensi- 
tive with the years.” 

“Maybe so, but I doubt it.” 

“T suppose that really was carrying things 
a little far?” 

Mrs. Malloy waited for a more adequate 
summing up of the situation. 
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“T should think Mr. Holcomb would be 
over any night now to strangle her,” Mr. 
Malloy said. 

This seemed quite a lot more likely to Mrs. 
Malloy and she relaxed somewhat, pleased to 
find that the family still contained two sane 
members. Mr. Malloy’s sudden whoop of 
laughter, however, dispelled this happy sup- 
position. 


Wits that laugh still in her mind’s ear, 
Mrs. Malloy handed her husband the Los 
Robles Hi-Lights at lunch a few days later. 
“Connie gave this to me this morning before 
she left for school,” she said. ‘I think maybe 
she thought we would like some time alone 
to digest it.”” The paper was folded to the 
column called, ““The Hi-Light’s On SE 
by I. Marcum. This week’s ‘‘Hi-Light”’ was 
on “Connie Malloy, That Crazy Freshman,” 
and there was a picture of her in the center 
of the column in her fur-topped bedroom 
slippers, holding an oxford in each hand. 
“Read it out loud,’’ Mrs. Malloy said. “I 
want to be sure I wasn’t seeing things when I 
read it.” 

After some preliminary smoothing and 
folding, which the Hi-Lights didn’t need, Mr. 
Malloy read in an expressionless voice, 
““Crazy or Cagey? Freshman girl sole dis- 
coverer of way never to be on her uppers, 
and you are a heel if you suggest that this is 
not the last word on this soulful subject. 
Personally, the ice-blond freshman can vamp 
us any time she wants to.’’? Mr. Malloy 
stopped reading. “Lelia, do you really want 
me to go on with this?” 

“Yes,”’ Mrs. Malloy said, “I do.” 

Mr. Malloy took up the Hi-Lights again, 
but before continuing he said’, “Ice-blond! 
Why, Connie is nothing but a mere child.” 

“A color is a color, I suppose,’’ Mrs. Mal- 
loy answered mildly, “‘regardless of age.”’ 

“TIce-blond is something more than a 
color,” Mr. Malloy argued, but when Mrs. 
Malloy asked him to explain he could do no 
more than mention two or three movie stars. 

“Go on reading,” Mrs. Malloy urged. 
“There’s a good deal more.”’ 

Mr. Malloy gave the Hi-Lights a couple 
more of the flattening whacks it did not 
require and continued: 

‘**Personally, the ice-blond freshman can 
vamp us any-time she wants to. We get a 
boot out of Malloy. We pumped Connie and 
this is her version of what she calls ‘*Mal- 
loy’s Law,” or, to add our own interpre- 
tation, ‘What You Do on the Bus Doesn’t 
Countriuas 

Mr. Malloy paused once more and Mrs. 
Malloy waited expectantly, but about Mal- 
loy’s Law and its interpretation he had 
nothing to say. 

“Tt goes on, Lelia, as you doubtless re- 
member, this way,” he said. “‘No nitwit 
she, Connie, and we quote, thus explained 
her discovery while we listened, tongue 
hanging out, so to speak, and all unlaced 
with interest: ‘““In my tireless search for 
efficiency, I discovered that I spent fifteen 
minutes a week putting on and tying my 
shoes. Now if I did this on the bus, time 
ordinarily lost, as all bus riders know, in use- 
less chatter, I would gain one hour a month, 
or one full working day a year.” 

“Asked what she intended doing with 
this ‘‘saved’’ time, Connie answered de- 
murely, ‘“Study.”” Asked what, she replied, 
“Algebra. Mr. Holcomb, you know, can’t 
rest nights if the homework for his class isn’t 
done.” (See next week’s Hi-Lights for the 
Holcomb-Mallory story. Ady’t.) Asked what 
her ultimate goal was, Connie said, “‘Ox- 
ford.” 

“Excuse us please now while we pull on 
our own Congress boots (not on a bus, thus 
losing, according to Malloy’s Law, three 
minutes). We’re going to hot-foot it over to 
Connie’s. Got a little equation we want help 
with. Malloy + I. Marcum = ? See next 
week’s column for answer. (Adv’t.)’”’ 

Mr. Malloy folded the Los Robles Hi- 
Lights into a compact oblong and threw it 
toward the fireplace, which he missed. 

“What have we got for dessert?” he asked. 

“Tt’s right there before you,”’ Mrs. Malloy 
said, indicating the raisin pie by his plate. 
Mr. Malloy grunted and began slowly to 
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Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same research which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 

Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
people thanever before reported indenti- 
frice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niated or not,offers such conclusive proof! 
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Your dollar never bought more value! 
Here’s a new floor covering pattern that’s 
beautiful, bright and colorful — and easy 
to clean! It goes in any kitchen. Takes a 


beating, comes up shining — Bird Armor- 


TPH eBeioe 83563 ‘lite’s enamel surface on a waterproof felt 


base stays glossy and fresh for years! You'll 


see all the patterns — there are dozens! 
All smart, all handsome. All for about a 
dollar a yard — or less! In rugs or by 


the yard at floor covering, furniture, and 





Yard Goods Pattern $3560 department stores. 


| tugs and Floor Coveri 
Rugs and Iloor Uoverings 
—y ARMORLITE- LINOLEUM 
Coors LINOLEUM TILE- RUG BORDER 
Dept. CDL7, EAST WALPOLE, MASS Y=) RUBBERLIKE RUNNER 


Alse Manufacturers of Bird Master-Bilt Shingles and Insulating Sidings 
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Bird Feature-Line, by the Yard, Pattern #3564, also Rug Pattern 26564 





want it for several rooms, so be sure to . 
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eat. Mrs. Malloy didn’t feel like raisin pie 
herself. “Jim,” she «asked, ‘‘what’s your 
opinion of that?”’ 

“My opinion is that I. Marcum will go far. 
We'll turn on the radio any day now and 
hear I. Marcum’s report on the love life of 
Lana Turner.” ° 

“What do you really think, Jim?” 

“T think it’s a pity and a crying shame.” 

“You'll speak to Connie, then?” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good. What can we 
say to her? Stop saying and. doing funny 
things?” 

“Yes, we can.” 

“Sure, we can. But in the first place, we 
can’t stop her; and in the second place, if we 
could stop her, Connie would hate us for the 
rest of her life. She’s finding out who she is. 
At that age the only way to know whether 
craziness is your trade-mark is to be crazy. 
It’s something you’ve got to do.’”” 

“T didn’t have to.” 

“No, Lelia, you didn’t.” 

This quick admission hurt Mrs. Malloy. 
She felt slighted, left out. She was no list 
maker like Jim and Connie, but surely she 
had her share of craziness? They were not the 
two dark, chaotic ones, were they, while she 
was no more than the dependable housewife 
of known and small dimensions? 

“Once on a dare I wore a dress to school 
hindside foremost.” 

“Lelia,” Mr. Malloy said, ‘you never had 
to bother trying on attitudes. You were born 
wearing one that fit beautifully.”’ Still, and 
startled, at this sudden turning of the con- 
versation, Mrs. Malloy watched her hus- 
band eat raisin pie. He paused to ask, ** Don’t 
you want to know its name?” 

Mrs. Malloy nodded, mutely. 

“Radiant loving-kindness.”’ 

This unexpected and extravagant compli- 
ment made Mrs. Malloy feel shy. It was too 
extraordinary for her to deal with instan- 
taneously and she put it aside for later con- 
sideration. 
Connie, Jim, I’m going to speak to her. I 
think it’s my duty and I’m going to warn her 
at the first opportune minute.” 

The first opportune minute came that very 
afternoon and Connie, after being warned, 
went in tears to her room. She came out, ate 
her supper wordlessly, then went again to 
her room. . : 

When Mrs. Malloy heard the bamboo 
desk creak she said to her husband, ‘There 
is Connie writing out a list of reasons for 
hating me.” 

“What now?” Mr. Malloy asked and 
Mrs. Malloy, with no heart for dishwashing, 
said, ‘‘Come on in by the fire and I’ll tell 
you.” 

Mr. Malloy settled himself in the Morris 
chair which had been his father’s, and Mrs. 
Malloy stood in front of the fireplace, close 
to the fire until her calves began to scorch, 
then on the edge of the hearth until they 
cooled. 

“This afternoon,” she said, ‘‘Connie came 
skipping and hopping home from the bus 
clapping those two horrible bedroom slippers 
together over her head like castanets.”’ 

““Cymbals,”’ said Mr. Malloy. 

“Together, anyway, and happy as a lark. 
It seems they had an assembly today ——” 

“Assemblies, assemblies,” said Mr. Mai- 
loy.. “‘ Bird imitations, football rallies, talent 
shows. When do the kids go to school?” 

““Assemblies,’’ said Mrs. Malloy, who went 
to PTA, ‘“‘provide the children opportunity 
for participation in life situations.” 


“Ts that thought to be a good thing? A 
life situation, if you ask me, is just about to 
engulf Connie. If you ask me, a little par- 
ticipation in something unlifelike on the 
order of ancient history or the ablative case 
is what Connie has a crying need for. A little 
more life participation and she’ll bust apart 
at the seams. I can hear them ——” 

*Jim,”’ Mrs. Malloy said, “I just want to 
tell you what Connie told me. And what I 
told her. I don’t give a whit one way or 
another about assemblies. The point is, they 
had one. And when Mr. DuMont came out 
on the stage 3 h 

“Who is this Mr. DuMont? A bird im- 
itator?”’ 





“Whatever you think about 


October, 10 


“Mr. DuMont is the vice-principal |)’ 
charge of student activities. He has p} 
mature gray hair, a beautiful tan, and sir) 
Rolling Down to Rio, so Connie says, so th 
you can feel the waves rising and falling | 
neath you. He ——” 

“That’s enough about DuMont,” 
Malloy said, “unless you’ve got some seasi) 
remedy handy.” ' 

“T’ve seen him,”’ Mrs. Malloy said, ‘al 
he really is nice. He has ——”’ 

“He came out on the stage ——” 
Malloy reminded her. i 

“He came out onto the stage to give t (| 
what Connie called a little pep talk abo! 
less lavatory art in the future, please 

“What?” said Mr. Malloy in a strot 
voice, | 

“Jim, please try just to listen. I dor 
know why the school does what it does | 
why Connie calls things by the names s} 
uses. All I want to do is tell you what ha 
pened.” 

“Okay,” Mr. Malloy said. ‘I’m listeni 
Tell me.” 
































HE had the look of a man who has not 
had his say out, but Mrs. Malloy went on 
spite of it. “On his way out Mr. DuMo 
stumbled over a pair of tennis shoes so 
body had left on the stage. He stoope 
picked them up by the strings, swung the 
back and forth and then said in what Co 
reports as being a perfectly dead-pan, sid 
splitting way, ‘I see Malloy has been heri 
Like Kilroy has been here, you know.” 

“T know,” Mr. Malloy said. 

“Then when everyone had stopped laug 
ing at that he said, ‘They look like my sig 
but as a student of Malloy’s Law I intend 
wait until I’m on a bus to try them on | 
find out.’” 

“Mr. DuMont’s trade-mark appears to} 
craziness, too,” Mr. Malloy remarked. 

“The kids seem to love him.” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Malloy. “‘The kic 
are one with Mr. DuMont.” 

“T thought you approved of craziness.) 
thought that was what we’ve been argui 
about.” 

“Lelia, I haven’t been arguing and wha’ 
approve of is not craziness but freedom 
find out who and what you. are.” 

“Well, Connie thinks she’s found out. Sh 
thinks she’s a wit. Or a wag. Or the schow®} 
jester. She says that about Malloy’s 
really panicked them and that not an eye 
the auditorium but was on her. Even thoug! 
she was sitting in an obscure spot under 
balcony in the midst of one hundred an 
seventy-two other freshmen and practical! 
invisible.” _ 

“She didn’t say anything about standi 
up, whistling and waving her handkerchilj 
to keep them seeing her, did she?” 

“Now, Jim. Anyway, when she finished: 
and I hated to do it because she was ¢ 
happy as ——” 

“A prima donna?” suggested Mr. Malloy 

“Oh, no! A baby who’s picked its fir 
flower. Well, when she finished I told h¢ 
everything I’ve been thinking. I told her i@ 
stop it at once. That it was cheap and sill 
to play to the grandstand that way and thé 
she was going to regret getting a reputatic 
as a harebrained clown when she was really 
good, sweet, solid, sensible child.” 
Malloy was unable to keep her voice fror 
trembling. 

““What did Connie say?” 

‘She said ‘Good, solid, sensible, sweet’ < 
if I had—as if I had reviled her. She sai 
‘child’ as if I had called her . . . a bastar¢ 
Then she began to cry.” 

Mr. Malloy nodded and nodded as if th: 
were all an old story to him. ei 

“Then she stopped crying long enough t 
say that I didn’t understand a thing. Ne 
her. Not school. Not young people in get: 
eral. Not Mr. DuMont. Not I. Marcun) 
And she said her constant prayer was thé 
when she grew up and had children she woul’ 
not forget what it was like to be young. TF 
way I have. And she said that for tw 
months at school she had been sweet, soli 
and sensible. And where had it gotten her 
At the end of two months of that, she 
been a complete nonentity and not a soul 4 
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441 could’ve told you who Constance 
joy was. And now at the end of three 
Hs of planned living, with craziness for 
({-ade-mark, she is a great success and she 
/lts there is even a custodian at school 
») has not heard of Constance Malloy 
} Malloy’s Law. ‘In fact,’ I said, ‘you are 
wa character.’ She said yes she was and 
roud of it. Then she went to her room. 
before she left she said, ‘Anyway, my 
‘ understands me.’ And now she is in 
/-. making a list headed ‘What’s Wrong 
Mother.’ But I don’t care. I had to tell 


r. Malloy caught at the edge of Mrs. 
oy’s skirt as she switched away from the 
nd toward him, and pulled her down 
1 his lap. 

Yon’t try to comfort me,” she said, 
gling to get up. “ You think one way 
[think another. That’s all there is to it.” 
*) think just what you think, Lelia—ex- 

6 that I think Connie will have to find it 

for herself. She’ll wake up pretty soon, 
piel be a painful awakening, but it’s 
/yd to come.” 
rs. Malloy, in spite of herself, was set- 
): back and relaxing. ‘‘ You believe that ?”’ 
' / fcourse. You don’t think our daughter’s 
Wa) 1, do you?” 
\No,”’ Mrs. Malloy said, letting her head, 
ily, rest at ease against her husband’s 
Milder. ““No, how could I? Connie re- 
‘tulates you.” 


e “awakening,” as Mr. Malloy had 
ied ‘t, came the first week in December. 
fh rains which had held off through the 
je of November arrived the minute the 
Yember leaf on the cal- 
ar was torn off and 
le up by their abun- 
ce for their lateness. 
Friday afternoon Mr. 
loy, happily house- 
d by the downpour, 
before a drowsy fire 
king on his electrification lists. On the 
ar side of the fire Mrs. Malloy was shell- 
‘English walnuts preparatory to sugar- 
‘them for annual Christmas gifts to East- 
relatives. She listened to the pleasant 
d of sounds: fire sighing, pen scratching, 
shells cracking, and behind and giving 
y to the blend the fine, heavy sound of 
constant rain. She was, she thought, 
sonably happy. Then, as the pile of wal- 
kernels rose in the crock on the floor 
her side, she decided that there is no 
thing as reasonable happiness, since 
jpiness, like love, is without reason. A 
sonable happiness is usually simply all 
reasons one can think of for not being 
‘Miappy. 

am not unhappy because my family is in 
d health and I myself am well, and a good 
1 needed rain is falling and we have a tight 
f over our heads and the fire is drawing 
utifully. No, she thought, that ts nol 
ugh. Happiness, like love, fills the heart and 
/ Ms not need to be accounted for. Joy washes 
wi@zy knowledge of numbers. The one, two, 
i@ve’s. That was why, she supposed, Jim’s 
iMs had offended her. If you could analyze, 
1 were not in love. Or at least she was not. 
2 was analyzing now. That was the reason 
>: knew she was not happy. And continuing 
tanalyze, she knew she would not be until 
ie was herself once again. 
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war. 
























(ONNIE came in from the bus as Mrs. 
alloy recognized this fact; but she was 
-ither the old Connie, solid and sensible, 
fr the new one, crazy and show-off. This 
-/Gnnie had been crying. She had on a hooded 
incoat, but she had walked up from the bus 

th the hood hanging down her shoulders 
id her hair, soaked to the scalp, was lank 
#@d mousy. She was no ice blonde now. 
~ Marcum would hardly recognize her. Water 
Gpped from her cheeks and beaded her eye- 
Phes and stood in the corners of her mouth, 
fich she held with unchildlike firmness. She 
it without a word to the fireplace and 

~ pod there with her back to them while oc- 
_ Sional drops of water hissed off her rain- 
at onto the andirons. Then she turned 
ound to face them, and it was the first time 


It is more difficult to or- 
ganize peace than to wina 


DAUD We Beas:¢ il oO 


Mrs. Malloy had ever heard adult resigna- 
tion in her daughter’s voice, adult accept- 
ance of the fact that the source of one’s joy 
is also often the source of one’s sorrow. J may 
have forgotten what it’s like to be a girl, she 
thought, but Connie is learning what it’s like 
to be grown up. 

“You have a perfect right to say I told 
you so, now, if you want to, mother,”’ 


Connie said. ‘You told me I was getting to 


be a character and I was, all right.” 
“What do you mean?”’ her father asked. 


I mean I’m a character,’’ Connie said 
bleakly. “I’m ‘Irresponsible Malloy,’ I’m 
that ‘crazy kid.’ If I said I was dying, people 
would laugh.” Water ran out of her hair and 
across her face and dripped off her chin, but 
she scorned to wipe it away. “I made a good 
speech to the Student Council and they 
laughed at every word I said. They laughed 
and held their sides and rolled in their chairs 
like loons.”’ 

“What speech was this, Connie?” 

“The speech everybody who is a candidate 
for an office has to make to them. Then if 
they like you they nominate you. I was a 
candidate for Freshman Editor. What they 
nominated me for was Josh Editor. Josh 
Editor. A two-year-old can be Josh Editor. 
All you need to be Josh Editor is a pair of 
scissors to cut out jokes with. I wouldn’t be 
Josh Editor if they shot me for not being. 
It’s a silly job.” 

“Take off your coat, Connie,’ Mrs. Mal- 
loy said, and Connie, not ceasing to speak, 
began also to unbutton. 

““T would’ve been a good editor and I told 
them the reasons, like I was responsible, knew 
the meaning of time, would 
see that the assignments 
were in on time, and so 
forth. They laughed like 
hyenas,” she said, not bit- 
terly, but reflectively. 
“They said, “This is the 
richest thing yet. Malloy 
is areal character.’ So they nominated me for 
Josh Editor and I’m branded for life.”” She 
threw her raincoat, which she had finished 
unbuttoning, onto the floor, said, “I have 
ruined my life,” and walked out of the room, 
no longer trying to hide the fact that she was 
crying. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malloy still held the posi- 
tions they had had when Connie entered: 
Mr. Malloy, pen above his list; Mrs. Malloy, 
nutcracker in one hand, cracked, unshelled 
nut in the other. 

Mr. Malloy said, ‘I guess you were right. 
I guess it would’ve been better to have for- 
bidden it.” 

“T did forbid it,” Mrs. Malloy said, “in so 
far as I could, and you can see what came of 
that.” 

Mechanically she picked the kernel from 
the nut she still held, then got up and 
threw the pan of shells into the fire. Mr. 
Malloy had gone back. to his list making 
and she felt almost the first wave of dis- 
like she had ever known for her husband. 
That was really carrying objectiveness 
a little too far. Electrification at a time 
like this. She herself was going to Connie. 
She looked coldly down at Mr. Malloy’s 
list as she passed and saw what had been 
and was in the process of being written 
there: 

“Spit. Spit. Spit Malloy. Big Spit Malloy. 
Spit. Spit.” 

Jim saw her look and let her take his hand. 
“T told you it was a dark time,” he said 
quietly. 

“Jim—you still remember? It still mat- 
ters?” 

All he said was, “You go on in to Connie. 
She’s your youngest baby.” 

She let go his hand and went toward 
Connie’s room. She didn’t know what she 
would or could say when she got there. 
Maybe, “Connie, people like you and your 
father, complex people, have to try on more 
than one way of being and doing to see who 
you are and you're bound to make mis- 
takes.” Maybe she would say, “My sweet, 
sensible daughter.” But she would surely 
hug her and kiss her. As she opened the door 
she said, “‘Connie, honey.’ THE END 
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Lovely. amd os thon a dollar a yard, | 


BiRD Feature-Line costs about a dollar a 
yard —or less!... 
bargain for your kitchen! It’s the newest 
Bird Armorlite pattern, one of dozens you 
can choose to brighten your floors. Bird 
Armorlite’s resilient tough enamel surface 
on a waterproof felt base is glossy and 
satiny smooth. . 
clean with mild soap and water. You'll find 
Bird Armorlite’s lovely patterns. . 
about a dollar a yard or less... 


covering, furniture, and department stores. 
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“Part Linen” on a Startex 
. Kitchen Towel means cot- 
ton and linen blended 
yarns — cotton and linen 
percentages as shown on 
each label—cotton and 
linen loomed both ways of 


long-lasting service in your 
kitchen — Startex value — 
Startex economy — the col- 
orful beauty of Startex 
Towels and Toweling in 
many exquisite hand print- 
ed patterns and smart 
woven styles! 









' “Swiss Village” 

\ Hand Printed Towel 

~~ Cotton 75% —Linen 25% 
(matching Table Cloth and Napkins) 


coun ON on 
< Oenarnntoadl by ig 
Good Housekeeping 


No i 
7AS apyiaristo Ie 






COTTON AND 
LINEN CONTENT 
AS LABELED 








Big Size Super-Dri Towel 
Cotton 65%—Linen 35% 





‘” Grenadier Stripes 
Cotton 75%—Linen 25% 





Startex vat colors are fast to washing —Startex absorbency is over twice the 
weight of the towel—Startex strength is the combined strength of its cotton 
and linen blend. Startex Towels are tested regularly by impartial testing 
laboratories. They keep on serving after more than 200 soilings and launder- 
ings. No wonder Startex cotton and linen loom-blended Towels and Towelings 
are so popular among millions of women—and popular, too, in your favorite 
dry goods or department store! 


STARTEX 


Reg. U.S. Pot. O1 


KITCHEN TOWELS and TOWELINGS 


Look for the name Startex on Kitchen Towels—Towelings by the yard—Hand Printed 
Table Cloths and Napkins—piece goods for decorating your kitchen and dinette. 
Startex Mills—division of Spartan Mills, Inc., 40 Worth Street, New York 


ROASTWELL 


PATENTED GRAVYWELL 
SELF-BASTING - - - TENDERIZES 








HAND KNITTING and RUG YARNS 
Send for FREE samples 
& Prompt, dependable mail service 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE 
1231-R Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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MAKE $S50-$60 A WEEK 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community...doctors rely on them. 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 52nd yr. Earn 
while learning. High School not re- 
n, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 2810, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, III. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
Cis 
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ROASTING PERFECTION 
PVM eA el id 
FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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A PAINTBRUSH AND A 

SEWING MACHINE DID 

WONDERS FOR MY ROOM 
(Continued from Page 216) 


is important. Occasionally I upholster a sim- 
ple piece. My method is unorthodox, being a 
‘sort of tacked-on cover which I can take off 
in sections to launder. One reason our old fur- 
niture lasts so well is that my husband and I 
go over it now and then, tying up the springs, 
tacking on new webbing and equalizing the 
padding, which you do with a long pick affair 
called an equalizer. It is a great help to have 
the right upholstery accessories to work with. 
Curved upholstery needles and a long one 
with an eye at each end for passing through 
thick, padded parts. Colored upholstery 
thread, strong enough to take tension, and 
sewing-machine attachments especially made 
to sew welting and add special finishes 
are helpful. 

“T’ve enjoyed using furniture discards. 
The piano is an old family piece and the sec- 
tional bookcases were salvaged from the 
home basement. Arranged under the buffet 


the fabric! It means Startex | window and painted to match the walls, they 


fill an awkward space and are highly 
functional. 

“TI watch the magazines for style changes 
in color schemes and accessories, and so avoid 
the static details that date a room. By doing 
the actual work myself, I save enough to buy 
an occasional new lamp or accessory and 
have lots of fun trying out original ideas. 

“First-quality paint for our big double 
room costs about $8.00 for two coats, or 
about one cent a square foot each coat, and I 
can get good drapery and slip-cover ma- 
terials for under $1.50 a yard. Usually I have 
two sets of draperies and covers, which I 
change about, for summer wear is hardest 
and I like really washable covers for hot 
weather. 

“T have never agreed with women who say 
they cannot have tasteful decorations until 
their children grow up. I believe that an im- 
portant part of child rearing is to establish 


regard for home properties and to expect Desserts 


one’s children to help keep them so. Now and 
then we have an accident, but on the whole 
we allow our children all the proper freedoms 
of home and they soon learn not to misuse 
them.” 


FIRST RATE FARE 


(Continued from Page 76) 


So to our dinner. It is October, and the 
beginning of the apple season. Can’t you 
smell the pippins ripening and see the color 
deepen on the McIntosh? Warm-weather 
dishes can be set aside, except for salads and 
desserts. They know no seasons, they can be 
switched around as the fancy dictates. It’s a 
good time to move the salad up to the first 
place and start off with the avocado, that 
mysterious fruit that’s half Oriental and half 
domestic. I believe it has an ancestry from a 
Far Eastern country, and it may be that 
the beginnings of this fruit are lost in 
the mazes of antiquity and it has only 
now come to satisfy and gratify us Western 
peoples and brought to our tables a poten- 
tate’s luxury, within the reach of all who 
like its creamy texture and its strange flavor. 
It needs only the simplest of French dress- 
ing, or just lemon juice, to bring out its 
hidden deliciousness. So prepare it without 
frills and furbelows. Let it speak for itself. 
Have it cold, but not éoo cold. 


For a chilly night. These nights have a 
bite in them, no matter what the sun does 
all day. When the twilight comes and the 
stars, begin their evening curtain calls, then 
it’s dinnertime. “ Dinner’s ready in the din- 
ing room, everybody gather round,” and a 
welcome dinner it is if steak is on the menu. 
And just to remind you that not all steak is 
sirloin or tenderloin and that many a good 
dish comes out of the round or the chuck, 
here is a steak called Swiss. I don’t know 
whether the Swiss eat what we call Swiss 





Hav chain d 


artistically express 
in warm golden tones 
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You may obtain new booklet of 
patterns and history of Haviland 
China with their various trade marks 
throughout the years. Send 25¢ to 


P.O. Box #314 Glenbrook, Conn. 
Flaviland & 


Theodore Haviland 
Bew Pork ) on € OR P OR AT EO 


mantamenca 26 WEST 23rd ST., N. Y. 10, 
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Recipe Book of Successful Desserts. 
Hip-O-Lite, Dept. L-2, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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1001 Decorating Ideas) 


Beautiful 56-page book—hun- 
dreds of illustrations, many in |} 
color. Whether you’re ‘decorating — 

or re-decorating—this book gives _ 
you countless smart suggestions. 

On sale in Drapery Depts., or baa 
mail, write Dept. J10. 


CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CORP. 
27 W. 23rd Street -» New York, N. Y. © 
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i 
bik or not, but we eat it and call it that. 
hi so compliment the Swiss and have a 
xd time ourselves. And what can be 
‘ter than that? 

ere, then, is our main dish, and the way 
zet it the way it ought to be: 


























} SWISS STEAK 


iy a 214-3-pound piece from the round of 
f, about 1-114” thick. Mix 11% table- 
«ons dry mustard, 11% teaspoons salt and 
) teaspoon pepper with 34 cup flour. Pound 
, seasoned flour into the beef with a meat 
nder or the edge of a saucer. Don’t spare 
/ rod and spoil the beef. Work as much 
4 Jur in as you can. And with patience and 
i Low grease, you'll get most of it in. Takes 
h. Melt 3 tablespoons shortening in a 
‘let or Dutch oven. Brown the meat well 
all sides in the hot shortening. Sprinkle 
: cups sliced onions and 2 carrots, diced, 
wr the beef. Add 2 tablespoons Worcester- 
re sauce and 2 teaspoons brown sugar to 
‘ups canned tomatoes and pour over the 
at. Cover and bake 
5-134 hours in a 
deratelyslowoven, 
\° F. When the beef 
ender, lift it on a 
» platter and gar- 
h with sautéed 
ishroom caps, if 
41 wish a dressier 
h. Skim the fat 
m the sauce, if 
sd be, and thicken 
a smooth consist- 
ry. Serve the sauce 
and with the meat 
l you have Swiss 
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hands 


~~ 


broken: 
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understands, 





























; spoken. 
little spice is aw- 
nice. Apricotscan 
a lot for me. I’m 
zy about them. 
w, cooked, canned, 
fritters, pies (espe- 
lly fried pies), as a 
ice and a garnish— 
s beautiful fruit 
n give me a good 
he, any way you 
base. So, just to 
ow you what I’m 
ving at, I will here 

dnow tell you how 
can make your 
spiced apricots 
h cinnamon sticks 
d all, to enliven and increase the morale 
the Swiss steak. And with any other 
rat you'll find they never let you down, 
do just what you want them to. 


world one. 


and pray 


of God. 


SPICED APRICOTS 


ain the sirup from 1 No. 21% can whole 
ricots. To the sirup, add 14 cup cider 
egar, 14 cup sugar, 12 whole cloves and 
9 sticks cinnamon, broken into pieces. 
mmer for 15 minutes. Pour hot over the 
icots and let them stand overnight or 
ger—the longer, the better they are. 
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» simple as ABC. The ABC’s mean in 
‘is case baking-powder biscuits—one of the 
‘st things a little girl used to learn to make 
nen she first got the cooking bug and 
unted to be mamma’s little cooky. And 
nen she grew up and got married, B.P. Bis- 
fits were the first and most prominent sub- 
+t for jest and joke concerning the bride’s 
ill in cooking, as you well know. Nowa- 
ys the mixes, prepared flour and biscuits— 
pzen or canned or half baked—save the 
suation for brides, young and old, and for 
© too. But, to me, there is still a certain 
itisfaction in knowing that you can turn 
sgt a batch of freshly made, freshly baked 
.)scuits whenever you’ve a mind to. You 
tve the know-how. If you have never made 
F uits or have almost forgotten how, try 
yur hand at these and tell me if I’m wrong. 
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BAKING-POWDER BISCUITS 
‘ttinto a mixing bowl 2 cups flour with 34 
~aspoon salt and 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
or. Add 4 cup shortening and chop the 
— 


ii 
i 
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ge We nih Yh Gove 
By Joseph Auslander 
The hands of grace are hallowed 
When in God’s name the bread is 
They speak what man’s soul 


In words no tongue has ever 


They speak of labor in the field, 

- Of earth’s abundance in the sun, 
Of how war’s ravages are healed 
By faith that makes the whole 


These hands that break the bread 


For peace, though wrath still 
wields the rod, 
Say all the soul of man can say 
When his hands touch the hands 
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shortening into the flour thoroughly. (The 
mixture should look like fine crumbs or corn 
meal.) Add 34 cup milk all at once. Stir to- 
gether quickly until all the milk is well 
mixed with the dry ingredients. (The dough 
should be light and soft.) Turn out on a 
lightly floured board, dip your hands in flour 
and knead the dough lightly —not more than 
half a minute. Pat or roll the dough to 14” 
thickness. Cut with a floured cooky cutter. 
Place several inches apart on a greased cooky 
sheet. Bake in a hot oven, 450° F., for 10 to 
12 minutes. (Be sure to have the oven hot 
when you put your biscuits in to bake.) They 
should come out a light intriguing brown— 
even all over. Makes about 12. 


And last, the dessert. And now we come to 
the end of this round, and, when the coffee 
comes on, you’ve done your stint and can 
settle back and tell stories or play games or 
take a nap. I don’t care what you do, for 
I'll know you’ve served a good and proper 
meal for an October evening. And the des- 
sert, you will discover, 
is not the least of it. 
Bet you don’t have 
enough left to give 
the kitten a taste. 
Want to take me up 
on that? 


ORANGE-AND- 
RAISIN BREAD 
PUDDING 


Cut enough stale 
bread into 14” cubes 
to make 3 cups. Bread 
should be a day or 
two old, but not dry 
and hard. (And you're 
good if you can get it 
that way.) Scald 314 
cups milk and pour 
over 1 cup seedless 
raisins. Let stand 10 
minutes. Add 14 tea- 
spoon salt, 6 table- 
spoons sugar, 4 
spoons grated orange 
rind, 2 
erated 

114 tablespoons 
melted butter or mar- 
garine and 3 slightly 
beatenegg yolks. Add 
bread cubes and mix 


tea- 


teaspoons 


lemon rind, 


well. Pour into greased 
2-quart baking dish 
and bake in a moder- 
ately slow oven, 325° F. about | hour. Re- 
move from the oven and pile on top of the 
pudding a meringue made from 3 egg whites 
and 6 tablespoons sugar. Garnish the top 
with well-drained orange sections. Return 
to the oven and bake 15 
until the meringue is a golden brown. Serve 
warm. Makes 6-8 servings. 


minutes more 


In this meal, the bread pudding and the 
Swiss steak take the same baking tempera- 
ture. Plan to have them finish cooking just 
before dinner, putting the pudding on a rack 
to cool off a bit. But don’t chill it. It’s best 
eaten warm—but not hot. Keep the meat 
hot on top of the range, leaving the oven free 
for the biscuits. 


Until we meet again. If you find the end 
of summer sad and October’s pattern frayed 
and the days a dreary round, then look at 
the ‘‘ Persian carpet of purple and gold”’ the 
weary autumn weaves and think of the 
beauty that comes only now. Find it in 
darker skies and the last song of the journey- 
ing bird and know that autumn is lovelier 
than any summer can ever hope to be. 
And, while we wait to open the album of 
spring and find our pictures have not faded 
and the colors are brighter than we remem- 
bered even, we'll be meeting. Maybe snow 
will cover the worn-out patches and dia- 
monds will gleam wherever we turn. But be 
sure of one thing: it will be better than we 
thought. And I’ll be with you—having a 
good time while the kettle sings on the 
kitchen range and geraniums bloom in the 
window. THE END 
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Exclusive! Famous Arvin Mir- 
acle Leaf—disappears and stores 
automatically beneath table top 
—slips back into place at a fin- 
ger touch. 


The beauty and good taste so richly expressed in Arvin 
master-styling dress up any dining space. And Arvin 
engineers have added unequalled convenience features! 


It’s all pleasure and no bother to extend your table with 
the unique, self-storing Arvin Miracle Leaf! ...Trimly 
tapered table legs adjust readily to uneven floors... 
Mirror-smooth plastic surfaces staunchly resist stains or 
mars... Chairs combine roomy comfort with distin- 
guished appearance. 

The handsome tables come in various types and sizes, 
with choice of chair styles and harmonizing color com- 
binations. They’re matchless values at low prices! Arvin 
Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. (Formerly Noblitt- 
Sparks Industries, Inc.) 
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New finer 


more effective longer! 


NOW CONTAINS AMAZING NEW 
INGREDIENT M-3 TO PROTECT UNDERARMS 
AGAINST ODOR-CAUSING BACTERIA 


Never let your dream man down by risk- 
ing underarm perspiration odor. Stay 
nice to be near—guard the daintiness he 
adores this new finer Mum way! 

Better, longer protection. New Mum 
with M-3 protects against bacteria that 
cause underarm odor. What's more, it 
keeps down future bacteria growth. You 
actually bwild wp protection with regular 
exclusive use of new Mum. 

Softer, creamier new Mum smooths on 
easily, doesn’t cake. Gentle—contains no 
harsh ingredients. Will not rot or dis- 
color finest fabrics. 

Mum’‘s delicate new fragrance was cre- 
ated for Mum alone. And gentle new 
Mum contains no+water to dry out or 
decrease its efficiency. No waste, no 
shrinkage—a jar lastsand Jasts! Get Mum! 
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New MUM cream deodorant 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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POLITICAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


had told her to leave the cans out, that 
they’d come back after them. She shrugged 
and Sally smiled at her sympathetically and 
went on. 

What we need is to get the whole area 
cleaned up—not just the park, she thought. 

The park looked deceitfully pleasant to 
her as she approached it. The tall sycamores 
and the smaller maples gave it a cool, 
friendly look and from a distance the grass 
looked inviting. Several older people were 
“resting and breathing’”’ quietly on the 
benches, but they were outnumbered by the 
mothers with children who dotted the grass. 

She joined two women sitting half in the 
shade and half in the sun whom she had seen 
in the park before, and told them what the 
Bureau of City Property man had said about 
children not being welcome in the park. One 
woman said if that were the case they ought 
to make half the park into a playground. Both 
agreed with her about the glass and with her 
feeling that two men working full t‘me and 
one part time ought to be able to keep nine 
acres clean. “‘ But I’ve never seen them work- 
ing,” the other woman said. They seemed 
resigned. Around them the glass glittered 
balefully in the sun. 

Mr. Connelly did not call back that day 
with his information on the west end’s 
cleanup group, so Sally tried to call him. She 
couldn’t reach him, but she left a message. 
He didn’t call the next day, so she called him 
again. Again he was out. 

That night she decided to call Mr. Con- 
nelly’s boss, the head of all city property. 
She made the call at two the following after- 
noon, and as she listened to the man at the 
other end notifying her that Mr. Maxwell 
was out, she recognized his voice. It was the 
same man who answered the phone for Mr. 
Connelly. 

“Are most of the park officials out in the 
mornings and in in the afternoons?” she 
asked. 

“They inspect parks in the morning,”’ the 
man said. 

Sally hung up slowly. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Maxwell called 
back. ‘This is Old Man Maxwell,’’ he said, 
introducing himself. 

He had a loud, booming voice which kept 
getting louder and louder until he was shout- 
ing. He said he was getting tired of com- 
plaints about the parks. He said Clark Park 
was supposed to have a caretaker and two 
men working in it, but it was one man short 
because he was “‘recooperating”’ from a seri- 
ous operation. He yelled that hoodlums came 
through the park at night and that in the 
daytime kids raced through it breaking pop 
bottles. Once he tried to stop one, he said, 
and the kid said to him, “My father’s a cop.” 

“T’m not asking you to believe anything I 
say,”’ he yelled. ‘“The people think all city 
employees are just drones. I want to tell you 
that I’m on the job all the time.” 


Satty squeezed in a question about whether 
it would help to have her call the police. 

“The police won’t help,” he cried. “It 
would just be a waste of time. We’ve called 
them—we’ve even written them letters. 
They won’t help us. The kids come into the 
parks anyway and dig up the grass and break 
pop bottles.” 

He was quieter now and Sally told him 
that she was not trying to attack his depart- 
ment, that she felt the public had a great 
responsibility in the care of the parks, but 
that she did think the maintenance men did 
too, and that she hadn’t ever seen them work- 
ing when she was there in the afternoons. 

““All the public does is complain,” Mr. 
Maxwell said. ‘“Those men have the privi- 
lege of coming to work early, at six or seven 
in the morning, so that they won’t have to 
work in the hot afternoon sun. Get up then 
and you'll see them working.” 

He added that if she wanted a playground 
made out of the park, she’d have to see the 
mayor, but that even that was hopeless. 

“That ground was willed to the city for a 
park,” he said, “not a playground. And I can 
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(Continued from Page 50) 


tell you that there is no money for more 
parks—all the funds except eighty-six dol- 
lars have been spent for this year.” 

There didn’t seem to be anything more to 
say at this point, so Sally hung up. She was 
shaking with the effort of talking to him. It 
seemed to her that the only way ever to get 
the glass picked up or to get a place for Kitty 
to play was to take the caretaker around and 
show him every piece. She had no hope any 
more that anyone in City Hall would help her. 

Kitty had an ear infection the next few 
days and Sally didn’t go to the park. She did 
think about it, however, and she put in a 
call to the police department in her district 
to ask them about the vandalism that the 
Bureau of City Property man said was ramp- 
ant. They said they had a foot policeman and 
two cars patrolling in the area and they 
hadn’t heard about any vandalism. Last sum- 
mer, they said, they’d had several complaints 
and they’d picked up several people. The offi- 
cer on the phone was very polite and helpful, 
and Sally didn’t press him too hard because 
she felt the neighborhood needed all-over 
alertness—that if the police started concen- 
trating just on the park there would be even 
more purse snatching in the streets. After all, 
there had been a murder only recently a few 
blocks away, and right out in the street too. 

The care of the park seemed to have so 
many ramifications. Certainly the Bureau of 
City Property had a rough task on its hands if 
people used the waste tins as garbage cans. 
There was also the problem of the kids who 
raced through the park on their way home 


oS ee 
If every man could see hisself 


% as he’s seen by the woman as 
loves him, he’d say, “‘Who the devil’s 


this?’’ —J, E. PATTERSON: 
Watchers by the Shore. 


from school; it was quite possible that they 
did litter the park with the remains of their 
empty milk bottles. But still, she thought, 
even if the city-property officials and the 
park maintenance men couldn’t police the 
park, they could keep it clean. That was 
their responsibility —just as it was the pub- 
lic’s responsibility not to mess it up. 

And the policemen’s responsibility was to 
watch over it—and to help build a law- 
abiding community. 

As Sally thought, she began to see the 
park as a sort of mirror. If you only looked 
casually, all you saw in its bits of glass were 
some lazy maintenance men; but if youlooked 
more closely, you saw behind them the Bu- 
reau of City Property and the police, and 
then, behind them, the mayor—and behind 
him? The voters. Including me, she thought. 

A cleanup campaign wouldn’t really change 
the park; only a good city government would 
remove that glass—and keep it removed. 
Clearly, the situation called for more basic 
action than she had yet thought of. 


For several days she pondered over what 
else she could do. She was handicapped, as 
most women are, by the always demanding 
concerns of her home and family, from giving 
either her full mind or time to the problem. 
The heat of the summer and her ear trouble 
were making Kitty fractious; Sally herself 
was more bothered by the child than usual be- 
cause of her pregnancy. The open windows 
managed to waft in an astonishing amount of 
dust, soot and dirt, not to mention noise; and 
the effort of adding anything else to the 
cleaning, meal fixing and baby tending that 
made up her normal day’s routine seemed 
almost too much. 

She had, however, gone too far to back 
down. Furthermore, she felt under some sort 
of compulsion to carry the whole problem 
back into the realm where it appeared to be- 
gin—into politics. 

Her only avenue into government lay 
through the very field which she most dis- 
trusted, the field occupied by the powerful 
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Republican Party. It was not that she y 
against the party itself; she was a Reput 
can both by family tradition and 
thoughtful choice. It was simply that 
Philadelphia, as in all communities, large 
small, the beliefs and hopes of the reg 
party members had long been controlled b 
strong handful of men, commonly refe 
to as “the machine,” because of their unite 
noiseless, precise functioning and mechanic 
progress. She had broken faith with this ed 
trol earlier in the year and voted for a 
city charter; a change which the machi 
was admittedly against but which had wo 
two-to-one vote of approval from arous 
Philadelphia citizens, hopeful of better ge 
ernment. Because she had helped vote 
charter in she felt that she had a respon 
bility to see that a good mayor was electeé 
and that her party seize’ the challenge toss 
to it and change its ways to meet the growi 
demands of its members. Up until now, 
had felt that her responsibility began 2 
ended with voting wisely in the coming p 
mary. 

Now, as she thought of the park, of k 
own relation to it and its place in the city 
vast pattern, she felt she must do moi 
If we had a good city government all down 1 
line men would do their jobs, right down to 
child who wouldn’t either dare, or want, 
break a pop bottle in a park which his pare 
look pride in. 


Ir sounded fanciful and dreamlike—b 
not impossible. It was worth trying. Her ne 
step, Sally thought, was to beard the lo 
committeeman—her closest representati 
in the party. 
His wife answered Sally’s call. Mrs. Har 
put her through a lengthy interrogation ab 
what she wanted her husband for, why s| 
wanted it, and for good measure threw in h 
own opinions on the people in the neighbe 
hood (bad), the condition of Clark Pa’ 
(good) and the work her husband had to 
(hard). Sally noted afterward: 


I asked her if I could call him tomorro 
and she said he worked from eight to six. I sa 
tomorrow was Saturday, and she said, even s 
he went tn at eight o'clock and got off in 
afternoon, but that he had a lot of things to « 
then and would not want to be bothered. I ask 
her tf I could call him early in the morning ai 
she said he was going in very early tomorro 
Maybe, I said, he could call me over the we 
end. She said that she demanded Sunday 
that was all that was left for her and since 
did not get to see him much of the other tim 
she demanded Sunday. I told her she had eve 
reason to do this, but when could I talk wi 
him? She suggested that I call him a quari 
to eight Monday morning, before he left 
work. 






























Mr. Harris was quite cordial when Sa 
phoned him Monday. The conversation w 
brief. Mr. Harris asked her what she wante 
she told him, and he said he’d be happy 
talk to her if she’d like to drop by “‘the cluk 
the next night at about 7:30. At her reque 
he gave her “ the club’s”’ address and rang 0° 

That morning Sally took Kitty for a wa 
by ‘‘the club.”’ It turned out to be no mo 
than a block from her house, and a place sl 
had noted before. No one Sally knew had ev 
seen anyone going into or out of it in tl 
daytime. It appeared from the street to 
unfurnished. Its only identification w 
a shiny bronze plaque, hanging in the cu 
tainless windows, saying ‘‘ West Philadelph 
Club.” At night people came and wer 
noisily, and sometimes, people said, it v 
lit up “until all hours.” 

Sally found a baby-sitter, and Brud, h’ 
husband, accompanied her to the club. B 
cause of the recent murder and many ro 
beries in the area, Brud did not like her 
be out alone after dark, nor did she like t 
When they arrived somewhat early, th 
found the club dark. Promptly at 7:30ac¢ 
drew up and a man and woman got out, we 

(Continued on Page 250) 













smooth and fresh,” 
“It’s a wonderful skin-freshener. 





Easy, New Beauty Routine 
Quickly Helps Skin Look 
Softer, Smoother, Lovelier! 


@ No need for a lot of elaborate preparations...no 
complicated rituals! With just one cream — grease- 
less, medicated Noxzema—you can help your prob- 
lem skin look softer and smoother, feel so much 
fresher, too! 

a he way to use it is as easy as Wie ashing iy, our f. ice. 
It’s the Home Facial, described at right . . the 
beauty routine, developed by a skin ior: In 
actual clinical tests, it helped 4 out of 5 women 
with problem skin look lovelier. Once you try it, 
you'll know why hundreds of w omen —all over the 
country —are switching to Noxzema! 


See what it can do for your skin 
With this doctor’s Home Facial, you “creamwash” 
your skin to glowing cleanlines s—without any dry, 
drawn feeling aiteaaeards. You give your skin the 
all-day protection of a greaseless, natural-looking 
powder base...and the all- night aid of a medicated 
overnight cream that helps heal *externally-caused 
blemishes—helps soften and smooth skin. 


‘ 


Now > 


Noxzema 
beautifully 
tect skin all day! 


Now, 


soften 
extra over 
help heal them. 
Noxzema is a greaseless over- 


Lovely complexion. | ‘Noxzema helps keep my skin looking 
says Mrs. Betty Seghers ot Miami, 


F lor iden 


..my all-purpose beauty cream!” 


This 


night cream. 


smooth on 


gre 


holds 


lightly 


look softer, 


Follow this easy Home Facial as an aid 


to a lovelier-looking complexion! 


Morning—Apply Noxzema 
over face and neck. Using a 
damp cloth, “creamwash” 
with Noxzema just as you 
would with soap and water. 
No dry, drawn feeling after- 
wards — with Noxzema! 


a light film 
of Noxzema for your powder 
eless film of 


make-up 
helps pro 


Evening—At bedtime, you 
“creamwash” again. How 
clean your skin looks! How 
fresh it feels! See how you’ve 
washed away make-up, the 
day’s accumulation of dirt— 
without harsh rubbing! 


massage your 
skin with Noxzema to help 
and smooth. Pat a bit 
any blemishes* to 


Medicated 


*externally-caused 





Dry skin. “The Noxzema Home Facial eee my dry skin 
smoother,” says Mrs. Ina Marlow, S Paul, Minn. 
“And I like the feeling of dewy freshness Naas helps bring!” 






Look Lovelier in 10 Days 
th Doctors Home Facial”: 


Joan Murray of Rye, N. Y. says: 
“T first started using Noxzema for 
some annoying blemishes*. It 
helped my skin look so much 
smoother and SOnED I’ve used it 
regularly since! Used as a make- 
up foundation, Noxzema helps 
powder really stay on.” 





Wannah Lee of Kansas City. Mo. 
says: “A friend suggested that I 
use Noxzema for my rough, dry- 
looking skin and it helped im- 
mensely! Now, I use it daily to 
help keep my skin looking smooth. 
Noxzema is so pleasant to use, too 
—feels cool, refreshing!” 





Money-Back Offer! Try the Noxzema Home 
Facial for 10 days. If your skin doesn’t show im- 
provement — return jar Noxzema, Baltimore, 


Md.—your money back. Get your jar today! 
Money Sawing Offer 
NOXZEMA:::: 
Cream 
BiG $54 sar *™ 59¢ i 


Limited time only. At any drug or cosmetic counter. 
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You put your money on a winner every time 
when you choose comfortable, wearable 
HOBBIES for boys. From the shape- 
retaining necklines of the shirts to the full 
double gore features of the shorts, 
HOBBIES are leading the field in 
popularity. The quality-controlled 
manufacture of HOBBIES—right 
down to the finish of the final seam— 
insures the uniform perfection of 
every garment. For faultless fit and 
longer wear, mothers pick 
HOBBIES every time. 


1. Shorts have full double gore 
for longer wear, greater support 
» » . no-gap fly plus natural rub- 
ber waistband. 


2. No-stretch necklines of shirts 
made possible by tape in neck 
no side seams. 


and shoulders... 





also makers of Neslings* 


KNITTING WORKS MINNEAPOLIS 
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(Continued from Page 248) 
up the steps and unlocked the door. Brud and 
Sally followed them; they turned out to be 
the Harrises. 

Mr. Harris was a large man, and pleasant. 
He said he’d be happy to tell them any- 
thing they wanted to know. It turned out he 
was the party leader for the ward in which 
the Vogels lived and thus a member of the 
Republican City Committee. They talked 
first about the club; he described it as the 
headquarters for the Republican Club of their 
ward, a place for the club meetings, the com- 
mittee meetings and for a local women’s Re- 
publican group, all of which he said was largely 
social, except the committee work. The Re- 
publican men’s group met monthly, he said, 
and each member paid a $12 annual member- 
ship; the women’s group also met monthly, 
he said, but they just ‘‘had a nice time” and 
paid dues of only $1 a year. The two commit- 
teemen from each voting division—he had 
fourteen divisions—also met monthly. They, 
he said, “‘did the work.” 

Sally brought up the subject of the park. 
“I’m getting nowhere as an individual citi- 
zen,” she said, “‘so I decided to see what my 
party could do about it.” 

He said he hadn’t had any complaints 
about the park lately, although he had had 
previously. Then, he said, all the complaints 
seemed to be based on the growing number of 
Negroes in the park, so they had created a 
playground farther north “for them.’’ He 
said he realized that the caretakers prob- 
ably did some loafing, but it was certainly 
true that the neighborhood was not inter- 
ested in keeping the park clean. Then he 
enumerated all the problems Sally had heard 
before—about the garbage, the ruined flower 
beds, the broken pop bottles. 

Sally asked him about the maintenance 
men’s qualifications and salary; he said 
they took a physical exam—“‘It’s a job that 
needs back work, not brain work’’—and 
that the men made about $2200 a year— 
“You can’t expect them to be balls of fire 
for that.” 

Sally said she and Brud had always been 
interested in politics, but that they didn’t 
know how people like themselves could get 
started with a political group. 
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All they would have to do, Mr. Harris < 
sured them, was to let someone know thi — 
they were interested. Sally, he said, sho 
call his wife in September and the womer 
club would welcome her into the group. T 
were not meeting during the summer, 
added. As for Brud, Mr. Harris said the pa 
was always glad to get young workers. Sa 
then wanted to get straightened out on wi 
a committeeman was—last election, one 
called at their home and discussed the can 
dates. She added that she had thought s 
was bringing her complaint to her com: 
teeman when she came to Mr. Harris—b 
that it was clear now that she’d been wro: 

“Yes,” Mr. Harris said, “I have twent 
eight committeemen in my ward, each 
whom has his own locality to cover. T 
receive complaints and give out party inf¢ 
mation about elections.” 

Sally asked how they got the job—ai 
whether they were paid. \ 

“Not paid,’ Mr. Harris said, “but 9 
warded—and they were elected. You ele 
them. There are two committeemen in ea 
Philadelphia election division—and the reg 
tered Republicans in the area get a chance 
the even years to vote on who they'll 
They are your official representatives in t 
party; they attend meetings of the par 
groups, explain what their constituents 
electors—want and need, and as a group wo 
to keep the ward under the party influenced 

The rewards, he said, were city jobs. “ 
this ward,”’ he said, “‘we try to fit the job 
the man. Some politicians don’t worry abe 
that—but I do. I figure if a man’s a bum 
day, he’s going to be a bum in the evening 

Sally asked him if the ward leaders e 
had trouble with any of the committeeme; 
she was thinking at the moment of the sp 
in the G.O.P. ranks over who should be tf 
Republican candidate for mayor. 

Mr. Harris laughed and said he never ¢ 
jected to a fight within the party —“‘Tha 
healthy and good for the party,” he said. | 
grew somewhat grimmer as he added th: 
on the other hand, when a Republican coy 
mitteeman bolted the party and worked { 
another party’s candidate, if he, Mr. Ha 
could do it, he’d take his job away = 
him. 

















Other Views. Sizes and Prices of Patterns on Page 215 | 


Vogue Design No. 7336. 


to 38. 50c. 

Vogue Design No. 7483. ““Easy-to-Make” one-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 
to 46. 60c. 

Vogue Design No. S-4188. Coat; Small (32-34), Medium (36-38), Large 
(40-42). $1.00. 

Vogue Design No. S-4235. One-piece dress and jacket; 12 to 20, 30 to 
38. $1.00. 

Vogue Design No. 7440. “‘Easy-to-Make”’ lounging robe; 12 to 20, 30 to 
38. 60c. 





““Easy-to-Make”’ 


one-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 
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-§ nacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 

| bain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
(ription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
>t a combination of medically proven, active 
gredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
nds haye been introduced to Anacin through 
eir own dentist or physicians. If you have 
ver used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
j1in, Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 






















W cushion plastic tightens 


Sea 


lipping, sliding and sore gums! Chew. 
njoy all foods. Reline your plates at ONE 
ith DENTUR-EZE. Not a paste or ZUUNTIVIETY 
, but a cushion plastic that lasts weeks. ee) 
WEEKS 
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inds delighted. 59c & 98c tubes. If 
ist hasn't it, send check or m.o. to 
TUR-EZE, 902 John St., Seattle 9, Wn. 
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DISASTER 


May Lurk in Neglected Minor Injuries 
BURNS, CUTS, SCRATCHES, SCALDS 
©) fnful, dangerous infection may result from neglect 
‘ f all injuries. Apply Oil-O-Sol instantly. This gentle 
eearresting antiseptic acts at once to help control 
ijion, ease pain, speed healing. Wonderful first aid 
tion for 50 years. Does not sting. Easy to use. 
©>’s Oil-O-Sol, 50¢ today at your drug store. 


Shines Hair 
b& it Shampoos! 





i : 

wan Oil Shampoo Leaves 
fair Gleaming—At Once! 
P ets Hair Recover Alluring Luster 


Wmen are regaining lost hair beauty 
— most overnight. New luster, gloss 
at suppleness appear after the first 
som poo. But, do not confuse this with 
Ofinary soap or cream shampoos or 
styng chemical detergents. 

stead it is an oi] shampoo! The 
thing needed to counteract the 
t of strong chemicals that leave 
so brittle, so dry, so lack-luster. 


vitch to Mar-o-Oil Shampoo. You'll see your 
sleaming. Actually makes it want to curl! You'll 
zlorious scalp comfort—freedom from itching 
Sea and unsightly dandruff scales. Get genuine 
+0-Oil—either Non-Foamy for dry hair or 
Foamy for oily hair—at your drug counter 
Mi. Accepted Committee on Cosmetics American 
Ecal Association. For FREE trial bottle. write 
0-Oil, Dept. J, 657 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
ll. Specify: Non-Foamy or Super-Foamy. 
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“Tf other people get vicious—well, I can 
get as vicious as anybody else,”’ he said. 

A group of people were now gathered in 
the clubroom, and Sally felt she had taken 
up enough of Mr. Harris’s time, so they 
thanked him and left. Going home, Sally 
asked Brud why he’d been so silent, and 
Brud said he thought she’d asked him to 
come along only ‘‘for protection.” 

The idea of joining a women’s club to 
“have a nice time,”’ as Mr. Harris had put 
it, didn’t appeal to Sally, who had neither 
the leisure nor the inclination for such ac- 
tivity. What she wanted to do, she thought, 
was to do some actual work—if, of course, 
the party would let her. The primaries for the 
selection of the Republican candidate for 
mayor were coming up. She had made her 
choice of which candidate she wanted nom- 
inated, andnowshe was ready to work for him. 
Her choice was not the favorite, nor even the 
one supported by the party (Sally always 
thought of it in Philadelphiaas “the machine’’) 
but he was a Republican, albeit an independ- 
ent one. The group which had split away 


from the party to back him was called the | 


Republican Citizens Committee, and after 
making four phone calls under the guidance 
of the League of Women Voters, she finally 
located its headquarters. 

She wrote in her notes that night: 


A woman answered the phone, and I asked 
if this were not the group that was sponsoring 
Mr. Miller for mayor and that if it was, I 
thought he was a good man and that I would 
like to help them. The woman was very glad 





& F.D.R., riding through the 
streets of Cairo during the fa- 
mous Allied conference held there, 
received a thunderous ovation from 
the natives pressing around the car. 
But the Secret Service men were un- 
easy. One of them whispered to the 
interpreter: 

“What are they saying? And why 


do they keep pointing at Mr. 
Roosevelt?” 
eras a 
ley say. ame answer, 
They say came the answer 


**That’s her husband! That’s her 
husband!’”’ 


and said that oh, that was fine, and asked me 
to hold on for just a minute. Then someone 
else came to the phone and asked for my name, 
address and phone number, and explained that 
“Miss Chappell”’ was not in right now bul 
that she would call me this afternoon. 

Miss Chappell called me back within half 
an hour. She said she had stayed home that 
morning to do her marketing. However, she was 
very glad to talk with me and said that I could 
not imagine how much good it did her for some- 
one to call in and volunteer, that it made her 


feel that their work was not in vain. Miss 


Chappell explained that on Monday or Tues- 
day of next week they were moving to the Com- 
mercial Trust Building, changing their head- 
quarters. They may need volunteers to put in 
the building at headquarters to serve as infor- 
mation posts, or to work in a telephone cam- 
paign. I chose the latter. She said that in order 
to do this they now wanted people to look up 
the phone numbers of registered Republicans 
and have them in to the office before July 1, so 
that, prior to the primaries, the canvassers 
could call these people. I said I would be very 
glad to do that and she said that in that case 
she would send me lists of my ward and divt- 
sion to do. I asked how many names there 
would be and she thought about 200. 

She was very gracious and very interested in 
me. She said that she felt 100 per cent better— 
that generally she had made three or four calls 


before she could find one volunteer. She asked if 


I thought I would be able to find some other 
people who would be interested in doing this 
telephone list work, and I said I would try— 
but that she should send me only one division 
until I could find out something definite. 


The next day Sally received the list from 
the Republican Citizens Committee. There 
were about 500 names. “It is good that I 

(Continued on Page 253) 








You would not 
knowingly deny 


your baby 





to 
vl 


a well-shaped head 
a strong back 

a fine full chest 
straight legs 


yet many mothers do 


D° THEY really? Surely every 
mother wants her baby to build 
a well-shaped head, a fine, full chest, 
a strong back, straight legs and sound 
teeth. But some mothers just don't 
know what to do. 


One thing you must give without fail 
—extra Vitamin D. Your doctor will 
advise giving your baby this extra 
Vitamin D every single day. Only then 
can you be sure that your baby will 
build strong bones and sound teeth. 


Only Have 
Washable 
Nylon Hair 


Nylon hair ac- 
tually improves 
with washing. 
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, dolls in 
4 sizes. 


$11.98 «© $13.98 
$16.98 + $19.98 


Made by Ideal 


AT BETTER 
DOLL DEPTS. 


Ci 4" PLE 
ww euler Cy 


A e 
play-wave kit 








D The One-Size Diaper 
; a / for All-Size Babies 


No Folding Necessary 













Even Dad Can Do It 


Made of Long Lasting 
Red Star Birdseye 


SEND 25¢ TO ED DEXTER 
ept.LJ, Houston 8, Texas 


For Diaper, Pins on Chain, Helpful Booklet 
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AN ORIGINAL 


Fine - ‘ 
Coats For wh ly 
Girls TRADEMARK REG. 


“u.s. PAT. 2508223 


with every doll. 
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g STEP MASTER 


rr 


A recent five-year study shows that 
children living in institutions who re- 
ceive regularly plenty of Vitamin D and 
essential minerals have’ better teeth — 
fewer cavities—than children living at 
home and not eating so carefully. 


Help youg. baby with a natural Vitamin 
D source that you can trust absolutely 
—Squibb Cod Liver Oil. Start pow and 
help your baby build sound bones and 
teeth. Ask today for Squibb Cod Liver 
Oil! Never miss giving it a single day. 


ge No Blistered 
Heels ! 
No “Holey’-Sox I 


No Weary Feet ! 


with 









SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN 
—_ 


{ 


Shoes have a 
smooth one-piece 
lining of genuine leathe 
No back seams, ridges, or 
wrinkles to chafe little feet. 
STEP MASTER is the only shoe with AIR‘HOLES 
in the lining—to let little feet 
breathe — and stay dry, fresh, i 
comfortable ... From toddler 
to teen-age... Budget- i 
priced. Write for Inter- 
as: Po esting Leaflet. L 
= STEP MASTER §f 
SHOES INC. 
Greenup, Ill. 
a 
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Young Mrs. Barbara Nunn Howell 
Advises: 


Start Housekeeping 
RIGHT with a 
Stanley Hostess Party 


Lovely and talented Mrs. Howell is one of the 
youngest STANLEY Party Hostesses in Atlanta 
and a frequent guest at STANLEY Parties given 
by her friends. Stull in her early twenties, she 
already has had a distinguished musical career 
having sung, as Barbara Nunn, leading roles in 
the Atlanta Civic Opera and in successful 
Hollywood and Broadway productions. Mar- 
ried for little more than a year, Mrs. Howell 
gives this advice to other young housewives: 
“Start off right by holding your own STANLEY 
Hostess Party and stocking your new home 
with STANLEY’S polisheS, mops, brushes and 
other housekeeping aids. I personally would 
never think of having any other kind.” 


* * * 


Most popular of all informal, easy-to-arrange parties 
is the STANLEY Hostess Party. Each day, more than 
10,000 housewives . .. women like Mrs. Howell . . . 
please groups of friends and neighbors by acting as 
STANLEY Party Hostesses. To arrange for your own 
STANLEY Hostess Party ... or for any information 
about STANLEY...phone or write your STANLEY 
Dealer, your nearest STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS 
Branch Office. or communicate direct withSTANLEY’S 
Home Office in Westfield, Massachusetts. 





Mrs. Barbara Nunn Howell, singing star and popular STANLEY Party Hostess 
in her attractive home, 743 Home Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 






IT’S EASY TO HOLD YOUR OWN STANLEY HOSTESS PARTY... 





You invite your Stanley Your friendly Dealer, as While your Dealer demon- Your Dealer presents you, a i ator of th 
Dealer into your home with one of your guests, seés strates Stanley QUALITY in return for your coopera- igin Gg 6 
a group of your friends and that everyone has fun, gets PLUS Products, you all shop tion, a splendid Hostess 

neighbors. welcome gifts. for those you need. Dividend Gift. 







famoue Ganley Hostese 


STANLEY LEADS with more than 150 QUALITY PLUS Products to save housekeepers time, 


work, money:— (1) Polishes and cleaning preparations (2) Dusters, mops, brushes, ete. Ht lan 
— (3) Products to improve personal grooming. 















Neer vacua am = STANLEY HOME PRODUCTS, INC. 
i = oe i Se WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
i = a y \CREAM Stanley Home Products of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontaxjo 
C { (od 
bo == Copr. Stanley Home Products, Ine., 1951 | 
SSS B | | ueree 


SS ! = Late 
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(Continued from Page 251) 
dct volunteer to do any more than this 
division,” Sally told Brud, after she’d 
bout fifty names. ‘‘Even this little bit 
4¢g<en me one hour and a half!” 
G/e she had only two weeks in which to 
ete the lists, Sally spent most of her 
ic time on them. In the afternoons, how- 
% he went to the park with Kitty. She 
wi it as distressing as ever, though the 
a3 seemed somewhat cleaner, and twice 
heaw the maintenance men working —once 
were cleaning the power mower, the 
time they were trimming the privet 














































' these small efforts encouraged her, 
sie afternoon she and a friend decided 
1k to the caretaker. They hesitated 
approaching him while he was sitting 
e tool-shed steps with his men, but 
he got up—apparently to leave—they 
‘d to intercept him, 
» was a big man, in his mid-forties, 
dressed in blue-gray slacks, sleeveless 
ver and shirt. To Sally he didn’t look 
+ park attendant at all. Her friend, a 
with two children, first asked him 
HH it was safe for the children to play, 
ve laughed and said there was the whole 
She said she was worried about the 
| He‘asked, “‘ What glass?’”’ The woman 
|; shortly pointed out some glass at her 


‘ul, but he still managed, laughing, to 
st that this was unusual, special, and 
‘ps it didn’t really exist. 
|}/e haven’t time to go around picking 
ery little bit of glass we see,’’ he said. 
ides, there isn’t any glass around here.” 
added that he had 20 acres to care for 
ally 9.1 in the park), that he’d just 
ved using the power mower, and that 
ids broke so many bottles that no one 
| keep up with the glass. He was, he 
a landscape gardener and knew how to 
a park looking good—if only people 
dn’t come in and mess it up. 
lly’s friend asked him what she should 
th the glass now she had picked it up. 
ood, his hands in his pockets, laughing. 


Kae keke ke kK wk 


fy little cousin is prim and rosy 
And pure New England as that 
trim stalk 

Mf one particular April posy 

Her Grandmother Alden spied 
near the Rock. 


little cousin had thought of 
sharing 

A neat white house in an old 
gray town 

ind a way of life that has proved 
long-wearing. 


ut after the world turned upside 
down, 

y little cousin flew out by clipper 
To meet her man at the Golden 
Gate 

In a last year’s suit and a stubby 

__ slipper 

for a captain of submarines cannot 
wait); 

Married him there in the lazy 
twilight... 

Took his love while a borrowed 
skylight 

Dimmed the moon to a tender 
highlight.... - 


y little cousin set up her rooftree 
In the rented room with the 
golden oak; 

Ossed the tradesmen a morning 
joke; 


‘nd he laughed again. She picked up a 
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“Throw it against the tree,” he said. 
“That’s what everyone else does.” 

Sally watched them dispassionately. As 
her friend strode off, obviously angry, the 
caretaker laughed again. 

“Your girl friend is the kind that gets 
mad,” he said, smiling in a pleased manner. 

Sally asked him why there weren’t any 
waste tins for her to put the glass in. He 
said—almost as if he knew it by heart— 
what Sally had heard before: that the neigh- 
borhood people used them for garbage, that 
the kids used them for playthings. He then 
said that Mr. Maxwell, the department 
chief, had been visiting him that morning 
and had told him that the park looked “‘bet- 
ter than it ever had before.’’ 

The conversation went round and round 
and got nowhere. Sally pointed out the glass 
lying at his very feet; he ignored it. He said 
he worked hard keeping the park clean. 
Sally asked him what he would need to get 
up the glass; he said they’d raked the place 
only a few weeks before. He went on laugh- 
ing. Finally Sally said good-by, feeling totally 
frustrated. As she left he called out to her, 
“Tell your girl friend we’ll try harder,”’ and 
laughed again. 

“T never did think it would help any to 
talk to the maintenance men,” Sally said to 
her friend. ‘After all, they’ve had plenty of 
opportunity to clean up the park, if they 
were going to—this glass looks as if it’s been 
here for years.”’ 

She took Kitty from the friend who had 
been watching out for her and went home. 
That night Brud helped her with the tele- 
phone lists. She read off the names, he looked 
them up in the phone book, she wrote the 
phone numbers down. They found that they 
saved about ten minutes for each fifty names 
this way. Sally was grateful, but Brud in- 
sisted he wasn’t doing anything. Sally said 
that she wouldn’t be working on any of this 
at all if she felt he didn’t approve—that his 
interest alone was a great help. 

Just as they were winding up the lists 
about ten days later, Sally got another call 
from the Republican Citizens Committee. 
Miss Chappell asked her if she’d be able to 
give them a day or a half day at headquar- 
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: My Yih ein 


BY F.B. JACOBS 


Clenched her hands tilt the bright 

nails broke 

When a news flash barked of a 
coast marauder; 

Kept her wave and her clothes in 
order 

And made him tarts when he 
came from sea. 


When the ship was ordered to 
island bases, 
My little cousin came home by 
train, 
(Home? But home was a hotel room 
Where two had loved in the warm, 
sweet gloom!) 
For she carried a cargo whose 
future cases 
She dared not trust to the sky 


terrain.... 
Watching her child in his baby 
tumbles, 
She sometimes feels that the years 
dissolve 
And she is that first Priscilla, 
landing 
On a desolate coastline. <3 
understanding 
None of the future’s portentous 
‘ rumbles 
Of plague or famine or toma- 
hawk... 


Only the need in the heart to solve, 
The House to build on a mighty 
Rock. 
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ters during the next few weeks before the 
primaries. Sally asked her for time to think 
it over, but said she’d like to, and after talk- 
ing with Brud about it, she called back and 
said she’d come in the next Friday morning 
at ten for three or four hours’ work. It would 
be more fun, she thought, being at head- 
quarters—there should be some hustle and 
bustle there, not just a small pile of papers 
with an endless number of names on them. 

The headquarters was located in the 
ground-floor office of what had been formerly 
a bank branch. There were posters around, 
and pamphlets, but only a small group of 
people. Miss Chappell was not in, but Sally 
was welcoméd by a Miss Jones, who was a 
veteran worker with the group, the daughter 
of one of the important women leaders. She 
put Sally at a desk next to hers and gave her 
a list of names of registered Republicans to 
call to see if any of them would volunteer on 
the telephone campaign to be held the fol- 
lowing week. 

In three and a half hours she had made 
34 calls—and had found only one woman 
interested. She had moved her desk away 
from Miss Jones’ because the latter was 
getting volunteer after volunteer and it was 
too discouraging. Of course she was calling 
from a special list of interested people, but 
even so, Sally felt whipped. 

“JT have never talked to so many sick 
women—or so many women who were just 
leaving town—before in my life,” she said. 

Miss Jones laughed. “It’s a real problem 
getting women to work in politics,” she said. 

A few of the women she called were friendly, 
but oddly enough these were women who had 
not yet made up their minds for whom they 
were voting. These women wanted informa- 
tion, and although Sally had to call for help 
on some of the questions, she felt some- 
what encouraged by their demands. She was 
also encouraged by the fact that most of the 
women she called seemed to know that Mr. 
Miller was challenging the Republican ma- 
chine, and thought he had a chance. 

“Time something happened around here,,” 
one woman said, but she declined to help 
make it happen. She was, she said, going out 
of town. 

When Sally left, she felt discouraged by 
her-lack of success, but she told Miss Jones 
she would be back the following Friday at 
the same time. 


THat day, Sally was assigned to call people 
to acquaint them with Mr. Miller’s record, his 
views and his fight against the Republican ma- 
chine. One or two people hung up on her, but 
a great many more listened, and asked ques- 
tions. She felt pleasantly excited by the end 
of the afternoon and agreed to come back 
the next day for more of the same kind of 
work. She had to beg off the day after, 
however, because she hadn’t done her weekly 
washing. 

When election day arrived, she was impa- 
tient and eager. The polls closed at nine, and 
she and Brud turned on the radio on the dot, 
but it was more than an hour before official 
returns started coming in. There were over 
30 places on the ballot and counting went 
slowly. Shortly before midnight it was clear, 
however, that Mr. Miller had fallen way be- 
hind, and that the primary vote was as woe- 
fully small as at any primary election in 
Philadelphia’s history. 

Sally was stunned and shocked: not so 
much because the machine had won again 
(she expected that, more or less), but because 
of the smallness of the primary vote. How 
could people, she thought, simply sit back 
and do nothing while the machine rolled over 
them? Just as the mower rolls over dangerous 
broken glass in the park? 

I must do more, she thought, we must all do 
more. The fewer people there are in politics the 
more this becomes a country run by the few— 
for the few. Nobody wants a dictatorship—but 
that’s what we're getting anyway when we 
don’t demand anything else. 

Clearly, a new broom was needed, and 
Sally was more than ever determined to be 
one of those to wield it. Figuratively, she 
could feel herself rolling up her sleeves, as 
she usually did when she started to clean 
house. THE END 





New ‘Shine meter’tests prove 


BRILLO 


ives 


TWICE. SHINE 
iu HALF cTIME / 


Outshines all cleansers tested! 
No scrubbing and scraping. 
Whisk stubborn pans spanking- 
clean with a Brillo pad-with-soap. 
The square, metal-fiber pad just 
shines away crusty scorch. 
And Brillo has jeweler’s polish. 
Makes pans gleam in half the time! 
Perfect for broilers, burners, too! 


Brillo now lasts longer! 


More Shines 
in Every Pad ! 
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RED box—soap-filled pads 
GREEN box—pads plus cake soap 











burg: photograph by the author. 





VERY summer my wife used to put so many geraniums on the porch there was hardly room 

to sit down. That’s how this cabinet came to be. Decorated with “combing,” it flatters all the 
plants she puts in it, and protects them from wind, sun, rain; her favored geraniums in all their 
fascinating varieties, and later on her gloxinias and big-flowered begonias. There is a catchall 
cupboard for odds and ends. The cubbyholes are carefully figured for plant sizes. The pots stand 
on fine gravel in the trays to soak up just the right amount of moisture. The whole thing, not 
counting carpentry, comes to about $27. A leaflet showing how to make it yourself, and telling all 
you need to know about geraniums, can be had for 25c from the Reference Library, Lapies’ HoME 


JourNAL, Phila. 5, Pa. Ask for No. 2581, use coupon on Page 30. By RicHarp PRATT 
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AAD OF 


STYRON 


For color, practicality and beauty in household accessories, look for 







Eosy to Hondla 


Easy to Cloaw 
Accossorins 


FOR YOUR HOME 





: the “ Made of Styron’’ label; it’s your assurance of satisfaction. Products 
bearing this label have been evaluated for proper application 






of plastics, sound design and good workmanship. You can buy 






made of Styron (Dow polystyrene) products with confidence. 






GLAMOUR—Fye-catching colors in 
attractive barbecue sets thaf are 
extremely useful, so easy fo clean. 





LUXURY —Beautiful clock case 
adds color to a practical product. 

















REALISM—Plastic toys are more 
fun because they can be designed 
to resemble the real thing. 


colorful tight-closing box always 
keeps it fresh, ready for use. 


UTILITY — Easy-to-clean, tight 
sealing covers make this canister 


ORIGINALITY — This toy uku- set a joy to use. Will not rust, 
lele will bring hours of me- chip, or peel. Very attractive. 


lodious fun to your child. 






IATTER-RESISTANCE — Defroster 
ays and other refrigerator parts 
jade of Styron retain their shape 
d resist shattering. 





UTY—Light-weight wall tile 
ade of Styron for bathrooms and 
chens is available in harmoniz- 
g colors that will last because 
ey will not chip, peel or wear off. 


a ACID-RESISTANCE— Styron’s high degree of chemical 
resistance enables it to be used in battery cases. 


Plastics Division, Dept: PL-131 *« THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 











Scalloped front shows beautiful 
button parade. La Mode 8171. 


Famous designers agree: 
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Gargantuan pocket. 
La Mode king-size button 8149. 


Button twosomes smarten 
the coat dress. La Mode 3478. 





uttons are the exclamation point of fashion! 


Your wardrobe can have that “couturier stamp.” Take your cue from 


leading designers both here and abroad... concentrate on buttons. 


world’s most beautiful buttons by La Mode. 


You'll find every shape, every shade, 


every price, at your favorite Button Department. 


-~ op 
nteed by ® 
Good Housekeeping 
<q? 
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FOR EVERY FASHION 


BUTTONS 
Since 1877 







B. Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 1372 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Also creators of nationally advertised Le Chic buttons, available at variety stores. 





For Sewing EASE.--For SEWING EFFicjEyey 


A sewing machine is 
a lifetime family in- 
vestment . . . which 
pays dividends every 
time you sew. VIKING 
is the perfect ma- 
chine for women who 
want the best! Vari- 
ous VIKING models 
available inavariety 
of beautiful walnut, 
mahogany, maple, 
blonde and limed 
oak veneer cabinets 
and portables... for 
any budget and 
every home. 

VIKING machines priced 

from about $79.50 


Attractive non-glare green 
finish. A blend of beauty 
and quality. See your neigh- 
borhood dealer or write to: 
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Deluxe ZIG-ZAG 


CONSOLIDATED SEWING MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., INC., 1115 B'way, N-Y.C.- 


UNWANTED HAIR? 


For complete removal of superfluous 
hair use ZiP Epilator 
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face, arms, legs. Good stores, 









Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 
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or send $1.10 to Jordeau, Box K-11; South Orange, N. J. 
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THE GHOST HORSES 

(Continuéd from Page 56) 
“You are to go away,” said the doctor. 
“And Nonny is to realize that only when she 
is perfectly well will you come back to her, 
and you and she will be together again, for 
good. Your husband has been talking about a 
fortnight’s motoring tour in France. My 
advice is that you should start on it tomor- 
row.” 

Nonny’s mother looked at the doctor, then 
looked out the window. 

“You are leaving your child in excellent 
hands,” the doctor went on. ‘‘Miss Ander- 
son is a trustworthy, serious-minded person, 
Miss Brown a fully trained nurse, and your 
little Swedish nursery maid devoted to her 
charge. I myself will call every day.” 

““Perhaps,”’ said the mother slowly, “‘it 
would be a good thing to go away.” 

“The four of us,’’ said the doctor, ‘will 
agree to talk about you to Nonny every day, 
and to tell her that the quicker she gets well, 
the sooner will you return to her. Then our 
headstrong young lady will concentrate not 
on dying but on recovering.” 

“My brother is arriving from Paris to- 
morrow,” said Nonny’s mother. “I have 
wired for him.” 

“Your artist brother?’”’ asked the doctor. 
“The young man who draws such amusing 
pictures for Nonny? The very person we 
want. He will describe your journey to your 
daughter from day to day, illustrate it too.” 

So Nonny’s mother set out for France with 
her husband, in her new big car. 

It so happened that she met her brother 
in the seaport. They lunched at a hotel and 
when after lunch Peter, the husband, went 


out to take a look at the car, the two others |' 


had a long talk over their coffee. 


Tue brother and sister were twins and 
much alike, so that their friends named them 
Sebastian and Viola. They had always been 
great friends. Cedric had surprised his family 
first by wanting to become a painter and 
later by making a kind of name for himself 
as one. He lived in Paris in a circle of artists 
of whom he thought highly, while he was 
modest about his own work. He was a 
pleasant-looking young man with gentle 
manners and the kind of equilibrium found 
in boys whose people have lived for genera- 
tions in unaltered economic circumstances, 
either very good or very bad. 

Annabelle told her brother that a child’s 
world centers upon one single magnetic per- 
sonality, and that she was going to France to 
save Nonny’s life. He must now talk about 
her every day and hour, tell Nonny that she 
would come back to her as soon as the child 
was perfectly well, and send reports of the 
progress to various addresses in France. 
Cedric promised to do all she asked him. 

“But that was not why you wired for 
me,” he said. 

“No,” said Annabelle, “‘it was not.’’ She 
paused, then said, “‘I wanted your advice.” 
She had often before wanted his advice. 

“At your service,”’ he said. 

“Yes, that is easy to say,” said Annabelle, 
“but the thing is'that Peter and I have been 
spending more money than we have got. 
Living beyond one’s means, people call it.” 

“What, you?” Cedric asked in surprise. 

“For heaven’s sake do not begin to bully 
me,’’said Annabelle. “Itisterribly unpleasant 
to live beyond one’s means, I can’t stand 
it—and you couldn’t either, could you?” 

“No,” said Cedric, who lived very soberly 
in Paris. 

“There, you see,’’ said the sister. ‘Just 
lately we have got a wonderful chance. Peter 
has always wanted to do some work. Now 
Sir Maurice Mendoza has offered to take him 
into his firm as a partner. It will be the very 
thing for Peter. So don’t you think it is 
wonderful?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the brother. 

“You do, do you?’’ said the sister. “And 
what about me?”’ 

“Yes, what about you?” he asked. 

“Oh, Cedric,’’ she said, ‘try not to be so 
terribly dense. The thing is that Sir Maurice 
admires me.” 
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@ Countless women admire the glean 
ing beauty of this modern ironi 
table... but most of all they enjoy tl?! 
thrill of easy, comfortable, restful irom] 
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Finger-tip control gives instant a 1 
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he asked. 
1, Cedric, 


{ wish that 
“y great-great - 
nother Anna- 
(ad not taken 
ily jewels with 
| nshe ranaway 
or groom!” 

, said Cedric 
i} , “there gener- 

s some kind of 
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ta | tic love af- 
id fe night before 
ih P got ill,” said 
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4° had got in 
. He asked us 
Ml i Peter and he 
ttled the mat- 
: might give it 
in a bracelet. 
1 ed seal to our 
\igwent, he said. 
\“fNonny got ill 
" have not seen 
ince, and .we 
got this fort- 
| ‘in France to 
f up our minds, 
—here it is, and 
do you advise 
in edo?” 
) you give me, 
nd le fortnight to 
it over in?” 
e brother. 
2s,’ answered 
cer. 
they saw Peter 
up to their 
and changed 
onversation. 
is very queer,” 
nnabelle, ‘‘that 
all her illness 
is been talking 


his house had been mine, he thought, I 
1, ave left il as it was. If I had then lived 
I should have been able to paint like 


» everybody,” said he. 


he said. ‘‘ No, not like everybody, 


aid she. “No, he might not like it, 
ew about it at all.” 
how do you yourself like it, my 


H ” she said, “‘it is like this. I 
(ter. And I have loved him for seven 
Uthat I feel that I know him by heart. 
zurice I do not know at all. He is a 
ous person, as you will be aware from 
itation. He is not rich in the ordinary 
vis like somebody in a fairy tale. It is 
1's cave: rubies like cherries, sapphires 
-pes! I come to think of that old fairy 
ars because Sir Maurice has got such 
knowledge of precious stones. 


horses, about nothing but horses, and 
id hunting and grooming. Why, she 
rdly ever seen a horse! When she went 
Jut them Peter bought her a beautiful 


mn this they parted. 


1c was looking forward to his holiday, 
had a big new picture to think over, 

vanted to be alone. 

had never been in his sister’s house 

she was not there. Now that he had 

peace to walk about and take it all sell 

med to him a new and fascinating 


Bent up to Nonny’s room. She was 
prettier than he remembered her. But 
did the severe, haggard and hopeless 
ssion do in the flowerlike face? 

bedience to his instructions, he talked 
nny about her mother, described her 
ey and illustrated it with paper and 
- She listened without the slightest sign 
rest and hardly looked at the drawings. 


L 


tragic. 


you and I.” 


left it at that. 
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Ky lection 


By Virsinia Reynolds 


She stood on tiptoes, peering down 
into 

The well, her chin against the 
concrete side. 

She liked to look down at the 
water, deep 

And black, to feel the dampness on 
her face, 

And see that other face like hers, 
stretched wide 

And moving just a little as she 
moved. 

She tried to look on past that face, 
to see 

What lay down there, and once, just 
one time, she 

Was sure that she had seen right 
through 

The water mirror, found the secret 
there, 

And then she moved, or else it 
did—she turned 

And ran back to the house to tell 
them what 

She’d seen, but when she got there, 
she'd 

Forgotten what she’d meant to say 
and how 

It looked, and in forgetting knew 
that they 

Would never have believed her 
anyway. 
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“who is Billy?” 


mOhystca 
> You rsee,”’” 


“T had hoped,” 


“And why 
asked. 


have 
Cedric, 


glad to tell you,” 


Gravely, 


If I am worth anything as an artist, he told 
himself, J must be able to put this pretty 
Portrait of a Child right. 

He asked, ‘What are we going to play, 
Nonny, when you get up?” 


a 
For the first time he got an answer. After 
a silence Nonny said, ‘‘ We can’t play. 
He thought the thing over, then said, ‘‘No, 
not you and I. Who can play?” 
Nonny answered, 
He did not want to force the matter, so 


“Billy.” 


The doctor came, examined the child and 
inquired if she had been up. When the nurse 
shook her head he told her that it was becom- 


cussed Nonny’s illness, and agreed that they 
must get her well for her mother’s return. 
“And by the way, my dear,” 


said he 
about Nonny till I know.”’ 
said Ingrid, ‘ 
should ever know.” 

must they never know?” 


“Because Billy is dead,”’ 
understood that 
‘‘and I am very sorry indeed. Bu 
there must be something more to Billy than- 
just that. If you will be kind enough to ftelteee 
me, I shan’t let it get any 
Ingrid drew her breath deeply. 
she said. 
happy about it, sir.’ 
from time to time pausing ane 
looking him in the face, 
his promise, she told him. 
Billy was old Mrs. Peavey’s grandson. An¢, and 
who was old Mrs. Peavey? Old Mrs. Peave: 
was the old coachman’s widow. 
coachman had lived in the small flat abov' © ned 
those stables which were turned into garage: 
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The mechanical horse stood by her bed; he 
admired it, and her face became still more 


Not 


ing a serious thing 
and that they must 
needs have had the 
little baggage on her 
feet by the time of his 
next visit, then he } 
drove away. 

Cedric said to 
Nonny, ‘You would 
get up, wouldn’t you, 
if you could go and 
play with Billy?” 

“Yes,’’said Nonny. 

“And why is it 
now,” he again asked, 
“that you can’t do 
so?” 

The child’s face 
grew dark with indig- 
nation. ** Youknow!”’ 
she said. 

“T have been away 
in Paris so long, my 


dear,’ he said.‘‘ Many 
things, I find, have 
happened in _ the 


meantime. Do you 
mind telling me?” 
“Because Billy & ack 
dead,” said Nonny. '- He 
By this time Cedric" he 
found that he was, 
occupying himself as!ums 
much with Nonny as!tors 
with his new picture.8Tew 
He felt that he would84ve 
wet no assistance fron® for 
either Miss Andersor _ . 
or Miss Brown, so hedric. 
turned to the littldOUr- 
Swedish nursery the 
maid, Ingrid. She ap: 
pealed to his painter’ @VeY> 
heart, for in her whitest 1n 
cap she looked likd@00™ 
a Dutch picture. Hd 
took pains to find he1 
alone and sat dowr®: 
with her. They dis: GO€S 


f the 


said Cedric, 00: 
JIncle 





Ingrid grew pale, stared at him and said, 


oom. 
e the 


“that nobody! § a 


“T can’t help you 


me a 
vs to 


answered Ingrid. a 


much,” said!#7 $ 
Since 


true: 
old 


farther.’ t 
“T shall beMe? 
“T have been un 


filled 
and 


as if to hold him te ae 
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“‘A. new job! 
Thanks to low fares 
by Greyhound” 


—writes Miss Mary A. Payne of Louisville, Ky. 


“Recently—when I had the chance 
for a new job in another city —I 
hesitated to take it because of the 
cost of transportation to and from 
my home town. 

“But when I discovered how 
little it costs by Greyhound bus, 
my worries ended! 

“T have the job now—and I often 
go home by Greyhound over the 
weekend and during the holidays.” 


GREYHOUND 


a 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL 
FOR 
A LOT LESS MONEY! 
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STOP EMBARRASSING SURPRISES ! 


This handy Dial tells you exactly 
when to expect your monthly 
period! It’s easy to use, 3 inches 
wide, fits any purse, ends guess- 
work and uncertainty. 


On calendar days, smart girls and 
women use Meds tampons— 
and swim, shower, dance with 
perfect safety, perfect poise. 
Meds protect you invisibly, 
comfortably, without pads, 
pins or bulk. Improved appli- 
cator makes Meds quick, easy 
to use. 


Miss Crenning, Dept. LH-10, 
Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, New Jersey 


I enclose one Meds box top for my free 
Personal Calendar Dial. 


Name.... 
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Which Hair Problems Do You Have ? 
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LOOSE DANDRUFF? 


FUZZY PERMANENT? 


Try this new Glamour-Treatment! 





Used by professionals for problem hair! A creamy i @  RICHIN 
lotion—not sticky or greasy. Makes your wave LANOLIN! 
behave—leaves hair soft, shining! % Rich in | Gi 50¢ 
Lanolin to soften dry hair or stiff, fuzzy permanents. —_| {ustie- Grom i 
* Ends loose dandruff worries. % Deodorizes for | tn oss | and $19 
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between-shampoos freshness, fragrance. plus tax 


new LUSTRE-CREME Hair Doan 
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UNWANTED HAIR? 


For complete removal of superfluous 


hair use ZiP Epilator 





face, arms, legs. Good stores, 


or send $1.10 to Jordeau, Box K-11; South Orange, N. J. 


)INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 
Immediate 


Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 
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For SEWING EASE. «- 


A sewing machine is 
a lifetime family in- 
vestment . . . which 
pays dividends every 
time yousew. VIKING 
is the perfect ma- 
chine for women who 
want the best! Vari- 
ous VIKING models 
available inavariety 
of beautiful walnut, 
mahogany, maple, 
blonde and limed 
oak veneer. cabinets 
and portables... for 
any budget and 
every home. = 

VIKING machines priced KK 


from about $79.50 Ree ne x y 


Attractive non-glare green 5 
finish. A blend of beauty 
and quality. See your neigh- 
borhood dealer or write to: 
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after his death his widow had been allowed 
to stay on in the: flat. 

The gentleman would probably never have 
seen old Mrs. Peavey? Nay, that was be- 
cause her legs were poor and it was difficult 
for her to climb the stairs. She and Ingrid 
first had become friends because Mrs. Peavey 
came from the real country, her father had 
been a farmer and had bred horses, as the 
Swedish girl’s father had done, and the two 
had many interests in common. 

“It must have been very nice to both you 
and her,” said Cedric. 

“So it was, sir,’”’ said Ingrid. 

Mrs. Peavey had an only son, who worked 
in a big racing stable, was married and had 
seven children. When his wife died and he 
married again, his new wife could not be 
bothered with the youngest child, so old 
Mrs. Peavey had taken him on. The little 
boy’s eldest brother had brought him here, a 
groom at the racing stable himself, a nice 
young man. Cedric wondered whether the 
groom was not the interest which the old and 
the young woman had had in common. The 
small boy had then lived with Mrs. Peavey, 
above the old stables. 

“That was Billy, sir,” said Ingrid. 

Billy was three months younger than 
Nonny, a very pretty and clever little boy. 
But he was deaf and dumb. 

Sometimes when Miss Anderson told 
Ingrid to take Nonny out for a walk, the two 
would instead go up the stable stairs to visit 
Mrs. Peavey. Ingrid would sit with her and 
do a little darning for 
her, but Nonny and 
Billy went into the big 
harness room next to 
Mrs. Peavey’s own 
rooms, to play. 

“But there was no 
harm in that,” said 
Cedric. 

“Yes, sir, there was,” 
said Ingrid, “for it was 
from Billy that Nonny 
caught the measles.” 


good idea,”’ 


gfe wrung her hands account of your beauty.” friendly. “Billy cc 
fis her lap. “And just _ANNA FAYE,  €Xplaineverything t 
lwhen Nonny wasrecov- did to me,” she sai 
@ring,” she continued, B77 7_7_7_7_ “TI know,” said 


O*Billy died. It was 
Nvhen Nonny heard about it that she got so 
Prery bad again.” 
n “How did she hear of it?”’ Cedric asked. 
1 She had heard of it from Ingrid. Ingrid had 
tione to see Mrs. Peavey, and had wept with 
€ler over Billy, and when she came back 
Jonny asked her why she had been crying. 
Whey sent for the doctor in the middle of the 
Scight. When Nonny had been delirious 
Sgrid had feared that she would speak about 
h8illy, that it would all come out and old Mrs. 
Weavey be sent away. But Nonny had been 
Woyal, and had said nothing then either. 


p ‘My sister told me,” said Cedric, ‘“‘that 
Che talked about horses.” 
Yes, she would talk about horses. There 


vere a great many pictures of horses up in 
he harness room, and Billy had told her the 
PFaames of them all. 
£ ‘How could he tell her,’’ Cedric asked, 
“when he was deaf and dumb?” 
The thing evidently had not struck Ingrid 

‘is particularly strange, but she could not 
Sjuite explain it either. Nonny and Billy had 
llways insisted on being left alone to play in 
che harness room, they had even locked the 
lJoor of it, and they had been playing almost 
twithout a sound in there. Billy had been 
taught, or had taught himself, to read from 
iyeople’s lips; she believed that he had taught 
Nonny too. 


i 
For Nonny would say to Ingrid, ““Now I 
lam going to tell you a wonderful thing,” and 
then just move her lips, and pull a face when 
Sngrid did not understand her. Sometimes. 
iioo, when Ingrid had put her to bed, she 
tvould laugh to herself for a while, and then 
vell her, in a low voice, that she and Billy had 
‘ot beautiful horses to play with. 

“T think,” said Cedric after a silence, 
vw that I shall speak to Nonny about Billy.” 

“Will that be right, sir?”’ asked Ingrid. 

“T believe that it will be right,’ said 
téedric. ““The doctor told my sister that to a 
at 


THE PERFECT 
COMPLIMENT 


» Many years ago, during a gala 
gathering in Springfield, Illinois, 
Abraham Lincoln was asked by a 
young widow to guess her age. 
Abe was equal to the task. “I havea 
he said. * 
I don’t know whether to make you 
ten years older on account of your 
intelligence, or ten years younger on 




































child there will always be one outstandy 
fascinating personality who will hold 
attention before anybody else. He thoy 
that to Nonny it was her mother. But I}y 
see that it was Billy.” 

Cedric had been sending a post card td; 
sister every day. Now he himself receiy} 
post card from her. France, she wrote, } 
lovely. It was lovely traveling with Petelj 
would be lovely to get back to Nonny. Sd 
times she wished that she had not got tho 
back. Love to Cedric. 


Cepric said to Nonny, “If I were yd] 
should get rid of that horse.” 

Both looked with contempt at the |e 
chanical horse by the bedside. 

“Things,” said Cedric, ‘‘ which are exali 
like other things are a great nuisance.” 

Nonny looked at him, but was still 
picious and did not speak. 

“The only really real things, you knq. 
he said, ‘‘are those which one makes up, 
self, and which are not /éke other thingy 
my house in Paris I make up a great 
really real things: flowers and birds, at} 
lady who throws herself into the river, } 
cause she is unhappy. They smell and y 
and jump into the river very well, 
sweetly indeed.” 

After a silence Nonny asked, ‘‘ What) 
you make them from?”’ 

“T generally,” he said, ‘find somethin} 
make them from. Don’t you?”’ 

A pale little smile, the first he had | 
seen, lit up her {| 
“Yes,” she said. 

He waited amom 
“Now as to horses, 
said, ‘‘veally real hot 
I suppose that F 
could really make t 
do everything.” 

Nonny looked hi} 
the face, another th 
she had not yet di 
Her own face was gr 
and proud, but not 


/ 
| 
} 
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And 


*The trouble is, 













“because he was 
able to speak the way other boys do.” 

She seemed to be going to say more, 
again closed her lips tightly. 

“Well, Nonny,” he said, “‘so long. I 
got to go for a drive in the car your mum 
left here for me. It is a bore, really, beca 
car becomes so slow when you begin to thk § 
about Billy’s horses.”’ ial 

“You will come back, Uncle Cedri’ 
asked Nonny. 

He went away and thought, The chan 
coming. It ts difficult, difficult to get it 11 
bul it is coming. May God help me, now 
choose the proper brushes and the proper tv 
of paint! 

The next day he succeeded in mak 
Nonny play a kind of board game with ° 
on the counterpane. While he was ponder 
on a move she asked him: 

“Where do you keep your flowers © 
your birds, and the lady?” 

“T put them up against the wall,” 
answered, “then nobody can see them. - 
they are there all the time, of course.” , 

If this time Nonny did not speak it 
not, he felt, from lack of sympathy t 
quite simply, from lack of words wherey 
to express their new, happy understand 
At last she said, ‘“‘Our horses are in tl 
boxes. And in their stable.” : 

““Like most really fine horses,”’ said he 

When she had won the game, “and as 
was putting the pieces back in the t 
Nonny suddenly asked, ‘‘Shall I show — 
my horses, Uncle Cedric?” 

““Please,”’ he said. “‘I have been think 
about them. It isn’t right that they are | 
watered or groomed, now that Billy is” 
there and your own legs are too weak for 
to go.” 

“They are not, 
in her bed. 

“One ought to have fine strong leg: 0 
work ina stable,”’ said Cedric. “‘Perhaps 
can go tomorrow.” 
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” said Nonny and stooc 
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HOSIERY THAT LOOKS, FITS, Ais Seah ‘ 


For easy shopping, 
Realsilk’s smart 


(wUadeAeeey «hosiery and other 


eats family apparel are 
brought to your 


home or office! 


QUALITY 


> Profitable Sales Opportunities now 
available for men and women. Write: 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Dept. J-18, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


WHAT EVERY 


HEARING 
AID USER 


SHOULD KNOW! 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?— without any 
attachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries?— without a cord? Can I 
get an aid I can wear so that NO ONE 
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av, WCAANE ANUEALLY, 
She looked round her and said, ‘* Miss Ander- 
son and Miss Brown must not know.”’ 

“No,” said he. 

“Ingrid can dress me,” said the child. 

“Ingrid can dress you,” he agreed, ‘and 
I shall tell Miss Anderson and Miss Brown 
that you are taking me for a ride in the car.”’ 

As she stood up, in her small flannel night- 
gown, her face was on a level with his. What 
lovely eyes and delicately arched eyebrows, 
what rick hair. And what a sudden, strange 
power in the whole frail figure. 

“Because,”’ she said slowly and solemnly, 
“you will never, never, never tell!’’ 

“Because,’’ he repeated slowly and sol- 
emnly, “I shall never, never, never tell!” 

Her clear eyes looked into his, gravely, 
searchingly. Her short life had held dis- 
appointments and catastrophes; in this mat- 
ter she could take no risk. He scanned his 
mind for an oath which would bind him un- 
conditionally. 

“Tf ever,” he said, “‘I speak a word about 
the horses, or the boxes, or the stables, to any 
live soul, may I never paint a decent picture 
in my life. So help me God.”’ 

He talked the matter over with his fellow 
conspirator. It was arranged that Miss 
Anderson should have her day off, and that 
Ingrid should keep Miss Brown occupied. 


WEG YY. sBEthd BLEEDS 


It was a lovely afternoon of late summer, 
The air was drowsy with sweetness above the 
box hedges and the long beds of roses and 
stock, the big trees’ shadows rested lightly 
and peacefully on the lawns. Nonny, on 
Cedric’s arm, gazed round and up. He won- 
dered whether a child would have any idea 
of time, and whether she realized that time 
had’ passed, and things happened, since she 
was last in the garden. 

“T have sent away Parker,” he told her on 
their way to the garages. “We will go straight 
up the stair to Mrs. Peavey.” 

She looked at him as if to ask him how he 
had come to know the way so well, but said 
nothing. 

On the stair he thought, J am going back 
ten years on each of these worn old steps. He 
had reached the days of Zoffany when he 
crossed Mrs. Peavey’s doorstep. 

A very small old woman, by the geraniums 
on the window sill, at the sight of her visitors 
tried to rise from a big chair, gave it up, grew 
smaller still and began to cry. Nonny gave 
her a kind glance, but had no time for 
speech. 

“Tt is all right, Mrs. Peavey,” said Cedric. 
“Nonny is well again. How are you your- 
self? And we should like to go into the 
harness room.” 

“Oh, I am afraid, sir,” said Mrs. Peavey, 
“that there will be a terrible lot of dust in 
there. I have not been in the harness room 
since my little grandson passed away. I had 
a little grandson, sir.” 

“T know, Mrs. Peavey,” said Cedric. “I 
am very sorry indeed about him. And it does 
not matter about the dust.” 

“Billy put the key on the inside of the 
door,” said Nonny. “‘He could turn it too. 
You will put me down in there, Uncle 
Cedric.” 

“Yes, Nonny,” said Cedric. 

He opened the door to the harness room. 
The smell in there met him even before the 
light, then the two melted together into a 
quiet welcome, both humble and dignified. 

The room was large and low, it went all 
through the house and had two windows to 
the east and two to the west. Everything in 
it was covered with dust. The old woman’s 
statement that she had not been in here since 
Billy’s death was probably more than true: 
this delicate layer must date from the old 
coachman’s time. 

It was so lovely in here that for a moment 
he forgot his task and stood quite still. The 
mellow golden light of the afternoon filled 
the empty room and turned its bareness and 
poverty into splendor. The whitewashed 
walls had the luster of alabaster and the old 
wooden ceiling the deep gloss of metal. 

° Allalong the two walls there were pegs and 
stands hung with harness and saddlery. 
There were hames and neckstraps, breast- 
bands and bellybands, bridles, girths and 
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stirrups. There were sets of single and double 
harness, and harness for tandems and four- 
in-hand, brass-mounted and plated, with 
crests on the blinkers. There were hunting 
saddles, racing saddles and side saddles. 

Cedric knew very little about saddlery, he 
did not remember ever to have ridden in a 
vehicle drawn by a horse. He looked at the 
things and saw that they were moldy and 
cracked, but that they had been beautifully 
made, from fine leather and metal, Skilled, 
careful, patient hands had worked at them. 

On the other two walls were pictures of 
horses, single or in groups, and in magnificent 
attitudes: galloping, jumping fences, gam- 
boling before phaetons, pacing before 
coaches, carrying ladies with sweeping trains. 
They were old prints, neatly made like the 
other objects in the room, and like them 
faded and flyspecked, some of them with 
their glass cracked or gone. 

He was, he felt, in Billy’s kingdom. 

In this room people had lived who thought 
and talked about horses, who knew every- 
thing about them, and whose deepest satis- 
factions and highest ideals in life were in 
some way connected 
with horses. Billy him- 
self—the trainer’s son 
and the coachman’s 
grandson, very likely 
the last descendant of 
a line of horsemen and 
horse breeders reach- 
ing back into the dark 
ages—had been the 
lawful heir to this old 
and gone horse world 
of England. A small, 
silent keeper and cus- 
todian of its last, for- 
gotten province or re- 
serve, he had made it 
rise and come to life 
gloriously, before the 
eyes of his friend, the 
child of the motor age. 

Nonny had de- 
manded to be set down 
on the floor, and had 
stood still there like 
Cedric himself, gazing 
round the room with 
passionate, tender 
pride. Now she de- 
manded to be lifted up 
again, in order to show 
the guest her pictures. 
They agreed that she 
was feeling strong 
enough to ride on his 
shoulders, and in this way they slowly made 
the tour of the place. 

“This one, Uncle Cedric,’’. she said, “‘is 
The Ranger, who won the Longchamps. This 
is Boiard, who won the Ascot. This is the 
Queen’s favorite horse, and this is Prince 
Albert’s. This is Robert the Devil, who won 
the Saint-Leger—and doesn’t he look a real 
devil too? And this one is Gladiateur, who 
won the Derby! It is all written underneath 
them.” 

“But you cannot read, Nonny,” said 
Cedric. ‘‘How have you come to know so 
much about them?” 
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a pulse.”’ 


you. 


trouble.” 


conscious, 
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“ Bixty could read,” said Nonny. “ He ex- 
plained it all to me.... And look!”’ she cried 
in a sudden burst of delight. ““There is the 
Queen’s coronation on the twenty-eighth of 
June, eighteen-thirty-eight!” She became 
grave and silent for a moment. ‘‘I shall get 
down,” she said. ‘We will do the coronation 
procession today, you and me.” 

Cedric looked all round the room. There 
was no cupboard or chest anywhere, only, in 
a corner, a basket with clothespins and some 
empty bottles. He had believed that he was 
near his goal; now he stood on the bare floor 
feeling sadly clumsy and grown-up. W hat 
objects up here, he wondered, had been ani- 
mated and exalted by Billy’s magic wand, so 
as to make up a royal procession? 

There was a grandfather’s chair in the 
room, with its stuffing coming out through 
the ragged horsehair covering. 

“Took, Nonny,” he said. ‘‘I shall set you 
in the chair. Then you just order me about.” 


GAMOMEN TCAD MOORE ia 
WITH THE CHILDREN 


From a five-year-old: “I'd like a 
real, live wrist watch—one, with 


While | was busy washing paintour 
ten-year-old son said: “‘I hate to see 
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**You’re not always nice but you 
are fair and you'll listen, so even if 
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Some children have mothers 
who won’t listen.” 


“Have you noticed that grown- 
ups who like dogs usually like boys?”’ 


**There are two kinds of mothers. 
The ones who always think their 
own children are perfect and the 
mothers who can see both sides of 


Our ten-year-old, getting part- 
looking 
after combing his hair, said with 
amazement, “Golly, I look like the 
pictures you haye of me!” 
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“No,” said Nonny, “I won’t sit in |) 
chair.” 

“And why not?” he said. “If we are t) 
have a race, it will be the judge’s chair, an 
you will be the judge. And if we are to hay 
the coronation cortege ———” He stopped 
not quite certain just what Nonny woul), 
then be. . 

“T shall be God,” said Nonny in a cleaay 
voice, “looking down at it. God looks do 
at all horses, Billy said.” 


SHE seemed very small in the big chair, b 
she sat in it as upon a throne. | 
‘Open the stable door,” she said, “an) 
let out the horses on the floor!”’ 
“Yes, my dear,” he said. At randon) 
afraid of doing anything wrong, he too) 
down a picture, and set it against the wal 
“No,” said Nonny, “‘not Ormond, Une] 
Cedric. That one: Zeodone, who won th) 
Grand National!” . 
Upon the wall was Zeodone, on her hi 
legs and hung onto by a valiant groom. 
Nonny said, “‘ You would never have fo 
the stable on your own, would you, Unel) 
Cedric? Billy found | 
all on his own. And | 
had got to stand ol 
_ the side saddle on th 
saddle horse to reac) 
ia 
As the picture wa 
taken down, a squall 
hole appeared in th 
wall. It looked dark an) 
deep. 
““They are in there, 
said Nonny. i 
In the niche thei 
was a pile of large ani 
small boxes. He too 
them down one by ony 
and when he had take 
down three or four hi 
began to guess what i 
was he was handling , 
The boxes were a 
prettily made in md 
rocco or velvet, witl 
golden clasps to the 
but they were mold 
and cracked. He wal 
told to place themall o 
the floor and then t 
open them. They wer 
lined with faded satin] 
But the jewelry on th 
decaying fabric shone 
clean and radiant, in | 
hundreddazzlingsmilesif. 
“Have you ever seen such shiny horses, Un} 
cle Cedric?” asked Nonny joyfully. “Billy 
and I washed them with a small sponge) 
and groomed them with a wash leather thal} 
has been Billy’s grandfather’s. When you 
put them out one by one, in a row, they 
go from that wall to that.” 
There were rings set with diamonds, emer 
alds, rubies and sapphires. There wer 
brooches made like bouquets or flowej 
baskets, arabesques or stars. There werg 
bracelets, pendants and clasps. Five boxe: 
contained necklaces or big ornaments, thi 
stones of which for some purpose had beet|ff, 
taken out of their settings and were lying 
scattered or in heaps. The strings of twa 
pearl collars, one very long and one shortej 
and made from incredibly large and even 
roseate pearls, had both been broken or hac 
rotted away—the pearls rolled gently agains’ 
one another as the box was moved. Ther 
were pearl earrings and long diamond ear 
drops. There were three tiaras, the biggest o| 
them all in diamonds, and very regal. 
The radiance of the cut stones, and thé 
soft gleam of the pearls, filled the artist’ 
heart with deep and humble adoration, witl 
simple gratitude for the beautiful things o}| 
this world. He stood immovable for a while 
gazing at the display, picking out first one’ 
then another object as the loveliest. 
Then he thought, So that is it. And Gov 
only knows what has happened here. Did thi 
lovers, after having prepared their flight sv@s 
carefully, at the last moment have to hurrs§ 
away to escape the husband’s revenge? Or dite 
Great-great-great-grandpapa George come upon 
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them before they got off, and am I likely to find 
skeletons under the floor if I look for them? 

Nonny in her chair was content with the 
impression which her stables were making on 
her young uncle’s mind. She gave him a min- 
ute for dumb admiration, then she told him 
to set to work. 

Obedient to her orders, he went down on 
hands and knees and arranged the cortege. 
The long procession was to wind from the 
wall to her chair, and he was to begin by the 
head of it. While it took shape under his 
hands it grew more and more glorious, for 
the Queen’s own coach made its appearance 
almost at the end. 

First of all and before anybody else came 
Mr. Lee, High Constable of Westminster. 
Mr. Lee was a tall seal carved in agate, cut 
with the family crest. He could stand up, and 
bore himself with great dignity. 

Then came a squadron of the Life Guards, 
in fine rows of smaller rubies from the neck- 
lace. 

Then followed the carriages of the royal 
family, sparkling bracelets with teams of two 
or four rings to each; the last of them was 
the coach of the Queen’s mother, which was 
made from a tiara, and had a team of six 
rings. The Queen’s mother herself, a very 
large pearl made as a pendant, leaned back 
gracefully against the inner curve of the tiara. 

Next came the mounted band of a regi- 
ment of the Household Brigade, all brooches. 

The round, roseate pearls of the shorter 
necklace followed; they were the Queen’s 
forty-eight Watermen. 


THEN came a superior squadron of the Life 
Guards, the bigger rubies of the necklace, 
and after them the Royal Huntsmen, in 
green, from the emerald necklace and orna- 
ments. The Yeomen of the Guards, on white 
horses, were all of them diamonds. 

And then, at last, came Her Majesty’s 
coach, the big, luminous tiara, drawn by six 
pairs of eardrops, the smallest in front, the 
very long and heavy pair nearest to the 
coach. 

“Now,” said Nonny, “‘put the Queen in 
her coach. Isn’t she beautiful, all in white? 
It is really me, you know. Billy said that it 
was really me!”’ 

With great care Cedric placed the one 
huge diamond in the center of the half circle 
formed by the tiara. He remembered that he 
had heard about this diamond, bought a 
hundred years ago from a maharaja. 

Behind the coach marched a regiment of 
pearls from the long necklace. 

“Get up, Uncle Cedric,” said Nonny, 
“and look at the procession!”’ 

He rose, tried to dust his trousers, gave it 
up, and looked at the procession. Nonny’s 
gaze followed his; her face was calm and rosy 
with happiness. 

““Say something about it now, Uncle Ced- 
ric,’’ she said, her voice soft with delight. 

“Tt is like Aladdin’s cave, Nonny,” he 
said. 

At the sound of his own words he remem- 
bered his sister, and their talk at the hotel, 
and became thoughtful. One big ruby from 
Holland, he said to himself, to be set in a 
bracelet. And then all this. All this in her own 
harness room. Alas, Annabelle! 

“Nay, Uncle Cedric,” said Nonny, “you 
should not say that it is like Aladdin’s cave. 
When it is really exactly like a coronation.” 

“My dear,” said he, “that is what I did 
say. It is really a coronation. That is what 
makes it so valuable, and so fascinating. But 
some people might say that it was a little 
like Aladdin’s cave.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Nonny. After a while she 
added, ‘“‘ When we have finished, you will put 
them all back, and put Zeodone up to be the 
stable door, won’t you, Uncle Cedric? So 
that nobody can find them.” 

“Yes, Nonny,” he said. “And won’t it be, 
then,” he added after a moment, “quite as if 
Billy was still here?”’ ; 

She was silent for a while. ‘“No,” she said 
at last, ‘not quite. But ina little while ——” 
She stopped for a second or two. “In a little 
while,”’ she said in a steady, sonorous voice, 
“T shall be perfectly well. Then Billy will 
come, and he and I shall be together again. 
For good.” THE END 
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largest manufacturer of hardwood products in America. wide event... and a specially event- 
FURNITURE DIVISION * LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY ful time to see your Mengel dealer. 
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0 oweighed 198. Now I weigh 118, which 
4-tly mommy’s weight. She gives me all 
eid clothes, but I look bigger because I 
a: pig shoulders and big bones. My waist- 
in hough, is smaller than hers—23 inches. 
lige ask me what diet I followed. 
- No diet has ever yet been written for 
hn psy woman, and I am busy sixteen hours 
(\. Three vitamin pills and a hearty din- 
e,. night are all that I live on. I seem to 
, lost my great need for food. I am con- 
1 that mine was psychological fat and 
I got fat because my childhood was 
jjable.” 
} ria was born in Berlin, Germany. Her 
{| - was Rudolf Sieber, a well-known Ger- 
~ film director. Her mother was a night- 
‘ind musical-comedy star. They lived in 
sant, sunny apartment, and every day 
a Sieber played with her friends in the 
ja)nearby. Her upbringing was European, 


1e 


















lthe ruler of the family and that a 
in’s career should be her home and 
en. 
‘dthen Marlene Dietrich appeared in a 
‘an film, The Blue Angel. She became a 
}tion as the highly charged entertainer 
ithe fabulous legs and the husky voice. 
4) Maria was five years old, her mother 
ted for Hollywood to make Morocco, 
the child remained in Berlin with her 
rand her grandmother. She did not see 
other again for one whole year. 
other made it fun. She would send me 
jdings instead of letters, once a week. I 
till hear her voice tell- 
e about California 
hat she was doing 
ow happy she would 
') see me again. And 
' in one record she 
she was coming for 


A modest 


b 


cause nobody 


\merica. I loved Cal- 
ia immediately because it was so sunny. 
ived in a wonderful house that was sur- 
ded by trees, like a park. At first it 
ed like a child’s paradise. I had lots 
mimals—a German shepherd dog, a 
key, several cats, two sheep, a parrot, 
an aviary that held two hundred birds. I 
beautiful clothes to wear, a swimming 
toswim in and a motorcar to ride around 
other let me appear in two pictures with 
The Scarlet Empress and The Garden of 
i 
ie house seemed to have been built for 
ies and Dietrich gave them once or twice 
ek. Maria, in hand-sewn organdy, would 
the stairs while the orchestra played 
beautiful people dressed in their beauti- 
est danced past her. It was a city where 
yone was rich and beautiful, and her 
er was the most beautiful of all. 

















a child grows lonely living in a ma- 
world,” Maria said. “I had no friends 
bwn age. Mother received many kidnap- 
hreats, so she never sent me to school in 
ornia. Instead I was taught.at home by 
tutors, one English, one German. From 
to twelve, I had lessons, and lessons 
from one to three-thirty, sometimes in 
Ouse, sometimes in the garden under the 
s. Every afternoon I had a tennis lesson 
piano lesson or a dancing lesson or a 
ming lesson, all at home. I was never 
itted to leave the grounds.” 
nce, shortly after the Lindbergh kidnap- 
when Maria was about ten years old, an 
al kidnaping attempt was made. A lad- 
was found outside her window, and a 
er demanding that money be left in a 
er bag, or Maria would be stolen. Fifteen 
men hid in the bushes, awaiting the kid- 
ers’ car. Her father carried a gun in his 
and Maria was put to bed on the floor of 
aid’s room so that if shots were fired she 
d not be hurt. The kidnapers never 
€. But from that time on all the windows 
® barred, and her life was filled with body- 


7 





/, meant she was taught that the man : 


person seldom 
fails to gain the good will 
of those he converses with, be- 
envies a man 


IT COULDN’T COMPETE WITH MY MOTHER 


\ (Continued from Page 54) 


guards. They remained with her the rest of 
her childhood, two by day and two by night, 
guarding the front and rear entrances of the 
house, and one to watch her. 

“Tt was a routine accepted in Hollywood,” 
Maria said. “Lots of children had body- 
guards—Gloria Swanson’s children; Mary 
Barthelmess, the daughter of Richard Bar- 
thelmess; and others. I was driven to parties 
with a bodyguard. I went horseback rid- 
ing with a bodyguard and to moving pic- 
tures with a bodyguard. They were kind, 
fatherly men and the only friends I had.” 


In addition to the five bodyguards and the 
two tutors, Maria had governesses, maids 
and chauffeurs. But she was denied privileges 
that other girls take for granted. The right to 
see her mother whenever she wished, the 
right to make friends, to be herself instead of 
her famous mother’s little girl who had to 
look better, dress better, behave better than 
other little girls. Early in her life, the Siebers 
“had an understanding’”’ and separated. 
Maria remained with her mother in Cali- 
fornia, while her father moved to New York. 

“Mother and I were never like mother and 
daughter,’ Maria told me with pride. ‘We 
were friends. Even when I was a child she 
would discuss her clothes with me. I was per- 
mitted into the studio. I read her scripts and 
went over the sketches of her costumes. Her 
friends were my friends: Nelly Manley, her 
hairdresser; Clive Brook; Josef von Stern- 
berg; Brian Aherne, whom I loved best of all 
because he would discuss Shakespeare with 
me.’*As I matured, I was 
often taken for her sister, 
an older sister because I 
was so heavy. I have al- 
ways felt the older one in 
our relationship, to this 
day. 


who does not appear to be a 
7 pleased with himself. —sTEELE. I resented the fact that 
she came at the end we could not be together 
e year, and we sailed QE =o more. When mother was 


working, she would go to 
bed at eight o’clock. When she was not 
working, she would ‘go out evenings, dressed 
in jewels and furs. I just wanted her 
to stand there, shimmering and perfumed, 
only for me, but I knew she was dress- 
ing for someone else. She would tuck me 
in, kiss me, and hurry, hurry. 1 would cry my- 
self to sleep in the dark. I swore that if I had 
children I’d never leave them alone at night. 
Of course I wasn’t exactly alone in the midst 
of all those people. But I knew they were 
simply hired to take care of me, and I dis- 
liked them. They had no meaning for me. I 
never told mother that I was unhappy. Not 
until I was a young woman did I ever discuss 
anything like that with her. 

“Mother couldn’t help herself. A parent 
always gets blamed by children. You can’t 
vindicate yourself until they experience the 
same things themselves. I am proud that I 
can walk out any time of day or night with- 
out sneaking away or bribing my children. 
They don’t need my constant presence to 
know I love them. I brought them up as free 
human beings who can’t ever be dependent 
upon anyone from necessity. 

“Once when Michael, our older son, was 
six months old, he cried because I left the 
room. ‘A child must learn to live by himself,’ 
I told him. ‘All human beings are lonely. 
You'll have to learn to live a lonely life.’ 
sure he understood from the tone of my voice 
that I was treating him like a reasonable 
human being. Looking back on myself now, 
I’d say that I was unreasonable and emo- 
tionally insecure. I lived for myself, by my- 
self, and never let my emotions attach to 
anything or anybody.’ 


The story of Maria’s obesity dates back to 
those early years she spent in her palatial 
prison. Whether because of loneliness or 
boredom or frustration, she found solace in 
eating—cakes, ice-cream sodas, sandwiches, 
a taste of everything prepared in her 
mother’s gourmet kitchen. Slowly, despite the 
tennis and the swimming, she began putting 
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. a candlewick bedspread 


are VirtMally lint-free / 
he Kedlieti Wiese . a joy to own. .. . a lavishly 


tufted bedspread of new-found 
find another like it! MorGan-Jonrs 
rayon tufts into a sturdy « 


are of a new “‘Avisco”’ 


They come right back into sh: 


Only Morcan-Jones makes the 


lint-free feature. Ask for it by name. 


MORGAN-JONES, Inc. 
58 Worth Street, New York 13 


‘otton background. 


crimped fibre—lustrous—and 


brilliance wethout the usual lint. You can’t 
fashions it by weaving special 
‘These little pompoms 


“springy ’, like wool. 


ipe after laundering. 
lovely RaApriant Herress with the 
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Notice your skin looking dry? 


after 25 
drying skin 


show! 


begins to 





hrs NOTICEABLE the way skin often 
begins to look drier after 25. 

At about this age, the natural oil 
that keeps skin soft and fresh starts 
decreasing. 

You need a special replacer to offset 
this drying out. Use this special 
Pond’s lanolin-rich Dry Skin Cream. 

See below how this quick un-drier 
works to soften and repair common 
dry skin troubles. Begin to get this 
wonderful help—now! 


be 


me 
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That matronly-looking sagging starts 
to show along your chin-line. 





To Tone Up Chin-Line— Use thumb and 
first finger of each hand and “‘pinch 
along’ from point of chin to up in 
front of your ears, with slanolin-rich 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. This treatment 
brings circulation up, and gives this dry 
skin the lifteand rich lubrication it needs. 





Thread-like dry lines on Forehead dig 
little furrows to age you. 


To Help Erase — Circle lanolin-rich 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream firmly all over 
your dry forehead skin, Pay special 
attention to skin at temples. A special 
emulsifier in this cream gives dry skin 


extra softening help. 


start using Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
today. 

Rich in lanolin, it is homogenized 
and has a special softening emulsifier. 

At night: work this rich cream in 
generously. By day: use very lightly 
under make-up. Get your jar of Pond’s 
Dry Skin Cream right away! 98¢, 
oo¢, 31¢, 15¢ (all plus tax). 

Mrs. Nicuouas R. pu Ponr says... 
“The nicest cream I know for softening 
dry skin is Pond’s Dry Skin Cream.” 
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| on weight when she was about ten years old. 


In a city like' Hollywood, where slenderness 
is an economic necessity, she felt like a mon- 
strosity. Her mother dressed her in dark 
colors to make her look thinner. The parties 
that used to be such fun for her were tor- 
ture now; dressed in expensive black-velvet 
dresses, she would hide where none of the 
guests could see her. 

“The fatter I got the more I suffered and 
the more I suffered the more I ate,”’ she told 
me. “‘Mother tried to curb me. She took me 
to a metabolic clinic, to doctors who pre- 
scribed stringent diets. But you know how 
children are. I couldn’t stick to a diet. Some- 
times I would impose literal starvation on 
myself for three days. Then I would break 
down and gorge myself. After a while I felt I 
would never be thin and I grew utterly de- 
feated. I decided then that I would have to 
be a mental woman who would rely on brains 
rather than physical appeal.’’ 

Maria, as an adolescent, withdrew into the 
world of books. She had a morbid interest in 
cancer, tuberculosis and brain diseases; she 
read Cushing’s book on brain surgery, books 
on psychoanalysis, and any other medical 
beoks she could find. Suicide fascinated her, 
and once, sitting in a European café with her 
mother, she wrote this macabre little poem 
which her mother proudly showed to Ernest 
Hemingway and Dorothy Parker: 


A man who was committing suicide 
Said, as his feet left the earth 

Which had grown too small for him: 
“How soon shall I regret this?” 


In the years that followed, Maria lived in 
many places, but no place was home—New 
York, where her father worked dubbing in 
sound for foreign films; France, England, 
Germany. She spent at least half of every 
year in Europe, where her mother felt that 
she was safe from kidnapers. In Switzerland, 
she attended Brilliamont, a school for the 
daughters of the international rich, and kept 
up a correspondence with the bodyguards 
who had sheltered her. They sent her news of 
California, and great jars of peanut butter 
which she devoured. 

In August, 1939, just before the outbreak 
of World War II, she returned to America un- 
willingly, a sullen, overweight girl of fifteen 
with no clear idea of who she was or what she 
wanted to study. Medicine, perhaps? Or 
writing? She wound up at the dramatic 
academy of Max Reinhardt in California (it 
later became the Geller Workshop) studying 
acting. And for reasons that had nothing to 
do with love of theater: 


I DID it as a shock treatment, because I 
knew what the effect would be on a public 
stage of this big, heavy girl who was 
Dietrich’s daughter. Asa student and later as 
a teacher, I appeared in or directed forty-nine 
plays, some of them classics, some of them 
junk. I deliberately chose the parts of old 
women, and ugly women with warts and 
thick noses. Had I been thin, I probably 
would not have had such varied experience. 

“Also because it was a challenge, I played 
roles that are commonly associated with 
slender, irresistible women. Hedda Gabler, 
when I weighed a hundred and eighty pounds. 
Regina in The Little Foxes when I was a hun- 
dred and ninety. I was known as ‘an up-and- 
coming young actress, overweight, but ——’ 
After I left the Geller Workshop I could have 
had all the picture offers I wanted—as 
Dietrich’s daughter. 

‘““When people say to me that it must be a 
great asset to be the daughter of Marlene 
Dietrich, I could laugh. Or cry. Everyplace I 
went I was compared with mother. My 
dates, sooner or later, would ask “When may 
I meet your mother?’ Nobody wanted to find 
out whether I had a character or a talent of 
my own. Once I went to see a producer who 
thought he could use me. I recited passages 
from Romeo and Juliet for him; I did scenes 
from Macbeth. And what did he say? He 
said, ‘Lift your skirts a littlehigher, honey. I 
want to see if you have your mother’s legs.’ 
Of course I haven’t. Nobody has 

“Interviewers came to see me. Why? I 
never could tell whether it was because I was 
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a good actress or because I was the daughter 
of one. Finally, I changed my name from 
Sieber to Manton.*I did radio work with 
Orson Welles. I played on the road and on 
Broadway. I went overseas with the USO. I 
taught dramatics. I would have scrubbed 
floors for my independence. Mother didn’t 
interfere in any way, though she wanted me 
to have an easy life. She has always loved to 
lavish gifts on me. But I wanted to support 
myself.” 

Of all the jobs she tried, teaching gave her 
the greatest satisfaction. 

In the fall of 1946, she was coaching a 
student performance of Peer Gynt at Ford- 


‘ham University in the Bronx. There she 


met an attractive, twenty-five-year-old Amer- 
ican of Italian descent, Bill Riva, who 
was an instructor of scenic design at the 
university. He was tall, dark and very thin. 
They found out that by some magic they 
both had the same ideas about the theater, 
food, music, decoration, people. Bill thought 
that heavy women were attractive—he 
seemed unimpressed by the fact that she 
was Marlene’s daughter and never asked 
when he might meet her mother. 

Maria did not want an engagement ring. 
Bill bought plain, wide wedding bands for the 
two of them and on July 4, 1947, they were 
married. Dietrich’s gift to them was: an 
electric refrigerator. It was what Maria 
wanted. Their first home was a cold-water 
flat at 1118 Third Avenue, with the Third 
Avenue E] running past their windows, and 
the street alive with noisy traffic. 

“The place was ankle-deep in filth. The 
window sills were caked with tallow. We 
scrubbed it and scraped it. We painted it and 
made it beautiful. At night we used to take 
walks and come home with things other 
people had thrown out—chairs, old tables, 
pieces of fine wood. A year after we moved in, 
Michael was born, an eight-and-a-half-pound 
baby. We lived there until he was one year 
old.” 

Her present home is nothing like the first. 
It isa handsome, four-story private house off 
Park Avenue in the East 90’s, for which her 
mother paid $43,000—a fact which Maria is 
so sensitive about that I had to dig up the in- 
formation myself in real-estate records. Its 
garden and its exquisite interiors, Maria told 
me, were designed by her husband; they did 
much of the work themselves. 

Imagination begins at the front door, 
which is glass, covered with bleached ferns 
and coated with translucent plastic. A white- 
painted hall, hung with framed butterflies, 
leads into the kitchen where the Rivas eat 
and entertain. It is copper-hooded, and bright 
with copper utensils. Beyond it is the garden 
where. weather permitting, Maria plays with 
her sons, John Michael, three, and John 
Peter, one. 





**Isn’t dinner ready? What have you been 
doing all afternoon—playing jacks?’ 












































Bill’s study on the second floor rear is 
with green light reflected from the ge 
The living room at the front is a wide 
veiled from ceiling to floor with beige 
atrical gauze. Maria pulled a cord an 
room was enveloped in misty folds. “ jj 
idea.” ; 

The master bedroom on the third floo: 
painted white, with blue ceiling, by B 
two days, his wife boasted. In the win’ 
will be a dark, warm color, ‘because \ 
theater folk and we like to change o 
tings.”’ At the end of an enormous dre 
room closet a one-way glass was set int 
wall looking into the nursery. Maria k 
oned to me to come see her plump, prec 
pied Peter playing in his crib. Michael 
asleep upstairs. 


Our bedroom is the family mee 
place,’’ Maria said. ‘‘ We have Sunday b 
fasts here, I study my scripts here and 
and I come here to talk. On the top floo 
Michael’s bedroom and another room 
will be Peter’s when he is old enough. By 
time I hope we'll have a new occupant fo 
nursery. I want five sons, no daughters 
have chosen the names for them: 
Christopher, John David and William 
John was the name of Bill’s father, anc 
use it the way Europeans do.”’ : 

The Rivas keep house with the help of 
one maid, Ollie, a young colored wo 
whom they pay the prevailing rate of $ 
hour. 

“Ollie has sort of adopted our househe 
Maria said. “She talks about ‘my kitc 
and ‘my boys.’ Ollie takes over when I g 
rehearsals and she leaves when I get ba 

Maria laughed. ‘‘ You wanted to know 
I got thin. Let me tell you. The childre: 
up at seven o’clock. So do I, though I o 
wake up at five-thirty, which is the 
mommy used to get up. Bill and I have cc 
at seven-thirty. Then I make cereal, eggs 
con and toast for the children, wash t 
change them, dress them, dress myself, | 
things for the laundry and the cleaner, 1 
ning up and down stairs a dozen times. 

“Then we play in the garden until 
downtown to rehearsals, some days at 
o'clock, some days at noon, some days not 
two P.M. If I have a free hour I see the ¢ 
tist, the hairdresser, shop, market, give ini 
views, try on costumes. Rehearsals enc 
six, and I get back in time to give the ¢ 
dren their dinner and put them to bed. 

“T love to cook and I cook dinner for 
self and Bill. We eat late—eight-thirty 
nine o’clock. We don’t save our best sil 
and china and cooking for company, wh 
would be the same as saying that I value 
guests more than my husband. Our chin 
English Spode and Meissen ware. Whe 

(Continued on Page 266) 
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the sweetest of all human 
traits. And that is why 
we always wish our 


gifts were lovelier than 
they are... perfect for the 


person... splendid 


in quality and beauty. 


There is one thing that 
wears finely as a friend 
and is touched with 

the lustre of tribute... 
one thing everyone needs 
from life’s beginning 

to its end... one thing as 
practical as it is 
beautiful ...a Blanket 
by St. Marys. It is warmth, 
it is quality, it is 
strength. For years on 
end it is comfort 

against the darkness 


and the cold. 


Far less costly than the 
smallest jewel, for more 


than a century the name 


has stood as top treasure 


in the world 


of warmth. 
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“MY UNCLE SAM 


SAYS YOU'RE A BIG HELP” 


“Your Uncle Sam is right, honey. He has a big job 
protecting the Nation these days and the telephone is 


helping him do it. 


“IS THAT WHAT KEEPS 
YOU SO BUSY?” 


“It sure is. Every day there are thousands and thousands 
of urgent calls from the Army and Navy and from all 
the plants which are rushing out the guns and the tanks 


and the airplanes for our men in service.” 


“DOES IT HELP ME 
AT HOME, TOO?” 


6 
“Yes, indeed. ‘The telephone is a vital link in Civilian 
Defense. Day and night, in every part of the country it 


is helping to keep the country safe and secure.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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(Continued from Page 264) 
was a child it was always my dream to have 
Meissen ware like my grandmother’s, white 
with light blue. When mother was abroad 
last, she got me a complete set. 

“We don’t decorate the table with 
flowers—only with food. And we don’t drink 
cocktails—only wine. We start with hors 
d’oeuvres or soup. Then meat. We have 
wiener schnitzel often because Bill loves it. I 
always serve it with chopped parsley on 
lemon slices, always drop a big pat of butter 
on the mashed potatoes and cook the peas 
with fresh mint. Then we have a luscious 
company dessert. Such a meal would have 
put tons on me once. Now it doesn’t add an 
ounce.” 

Ollie sleeps out. Maria can’t tolerate hay- 
ing another person around nights, besides the 
family, she told me. I wonder whether this 
might be a reaction to the houseful of serv- 
ants that attended her childhood. 

“Tt’s because Bill and I are still on our 
honeymoon,” she said. ““ We don’t like to go 
out much. In the four years of our marriage 
we’ve dined in restaurants exactly four times. 
We have friends in, or read or look at tele- 
vision. I love watching it just as much as be- 
ing in it. If we go visiting, mommy often 
baby-sits for me. Mostly we stay at home 
and we love it. 

“Mine is the perfect marriage—my hus- 
band is one of those rare people who are com- 
pletely honest. I got heartless flattery as a 
child and I have a distrust of compliments. 
In our entire life together Bill has never said 
anything for effect or any- 
thing that was not com- 
pletely true. It is difficult 
to live with, but wonder- 
fully refreshing. To be 
loved by that kind of man 
is the most . marvelous 
thing in the world. You 
know exactly where you 
stand.” 

I asked Maria about 
her short-lived first mar- 
riage in 1943 (they were 
divorced in June, 1946) 
to Dean Goodman, a Hol- 
lywood drama critic, and she froze. “I don’t 
want to talk about it,’’ she said briefly. 
“Tt never existed. I consider my marriage 
to Bill my first and only marriage.” 


When I first met Maria, seven years ago, 
she had insisted that she would never go on 
with a career, no matter how successful, if she 
had children: she would not want them to 
have a celebrity for a mother. *Yet here she 
was, with a job that would make her known 
to millions. Had she had a change of heart ? 
She shook her head. 

“T still don’t want them to be known as the 
children of a celebrity. I would not want to 
overshadow Bill, either. He is much more 
talented than I. I have a horror of that 
phrase ‘Are you the husband of ——’ 

“T like my work, but I don’t love it. I went 
back to work because of money. But if I had 
to choose between doing a television show and 
staying home to make soup, I’d make soup. It 
was Bill who suggested that I go back to 
work. A university professor doesn’t make 
much money, you know. So when Bill said, 
‘I’d like you to. It would be fun for you, and 
you can put your money away for extras like 
a country house or a trip to Europe or good 
schools for the children,’ it gave me. a pur- 
pose. 


“Tris healthy for a woman to work because 
of economic necessity, but unhealthy if she 
needs it as a way of life. There are many 
young actresses who live, eat and exist only 





for the theater. I have no patience with that. 
It angers me.” 

The vehemence of her protest surprised 
me: she is listed in the telephone directory as 
“Riva, Maria, Actress’; she refers to herself 
and her husband proudly as “‘theater folk’’; 
she has lived all her life in the atmosphere of 
the theater. There seemed to be such a sharp 
conflict between herself as an actress and 
herself as a mother that I wondered whether 





she did not feel guilty about pursuing a 
career. 


Motherhood is a career for 

which especial talents are 
required. Very 
know how to bring up chil- 
dren properly. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, look at the difference 
between our angelic offspring 
and the little imps next door. 


Threads of Grey and Gold 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons). 

































































whether I’m an actress or not,”’ she said, " 
I would feel guilty if I centered my fut a 
a human being around the theater. 


healthy children and a husband who is hig) 
with his home and his wife? Even the ly 
successful play’can’t give that kind o}} 
fillment.” 

Maria does not want her career to buley 
her children in any way. She will ne 
them be photographed or made to feellyy 
spicuous. Their freedom to be themsely); 
precious to her. They may do anyjy; 
they want or eat anything they want, 
reason; Mike went on a five-day ch 


He may watch television whenever he wi 
so he doesn’t listen to it excessively. Pet q) 
one year, feeds himself with a knife and |; 
as Michael did. They may leave wha‘ 
they wish on their plates. 


Her mother respects Maria’s methods 
never tries to impose her own ideas: 
thinks I am doing a better job than sh 
with me.’ Dietrich sees her grandchile 
often. They call her ‘Massy,’ a name jai 
Mike invented. 

She takes them to Central Park 
Ollie is too busy. She baby-sits wherle 
she is needed; one Saturday when Ollielg 
unable to come, Maria telephoned her mde 
at Elizabeth Arden’s, where she was Ey 
shampooed, and twenty minutes later | 
trich arrived, her wet hair wrapped ina tc 

Maria sees or talk 
her mother every 
“She never comes wu 
I ask her, but I as 
often because I loyi 
see her,’’ Maria told) 
Dietrich camphors | 
daughter’s closets, | 
ders the baby’s hand- 
wool soakers so that i 
stay soft and fluffy; 
Maria has guests < 
a_ television show, | 
mother loves to cook 
serve the food. 

“Mother enjoys cooking for Bill and 
She and Bill are very fond of each other. 
abominates kidneys and we never have th) 
But mother cooked them one night and. 
raved about them. I said, ‘You never) 
them when I make them,’ and he answe’ 
‘Sure, but the way your mother makes tl 
is fine.’ 

“Mother thinks I am a great cook, a gi 
mother and a great dramatic actress as we 
Maria smiled. “She comes to the stu 
whenever I ask her to and she gives me’ 
vice whenever I ask for it. But she né 
volunteers it.” 


few women 


— MYRTLE REED: 


I was at the CBS television studio ¢ 
Grand Central Station one afternoon w. 
Maria was rehearsing. The play had to, 
with a gangster and his female assisté 
played by Maria, who looked very pre) 
in black slacks and a casual white blot 
even though she wore no make-up. 

During a lull in the rehearsal, Dietrich’ 
rived on the highest of heels, dressed fc 
cocktail party in black starched chiffon, w 
a brown mink stole flowing around her. Mé! 
introduced her mother to me and then ft); 
withdrew into a corner of the studio. 7 
middle-aged woman and the young | 
seemed to get lost in each other, exclud 
everyone else. Maria crouched on 
haunches. So did Marlene, her wide sk 
and her mink stole settling like a pool aro 
her. They talked earnestly, apparently abi 
make-up, for Dietrich held her daughte 
face in her two hands and studied it close 

Then the rehearsal was resumed, é 
Dietrich and I went up into the control ro 
to watch. Maria was playing a scene with” 
gangster’s henchman. . 

“You Joe’s girl?’”’ the man asked. i 

Maria said curtly, “I’m my mother’s git’ 

In the control room there was a flurry. 
laughter, and then Marlene Dietrich’s voi 
determined, humorous, fiercely possessi 
“That’s right, honey,” she murmured. | 
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| “There are some women, Philip, 
| good wome~very possibly, who through 
i no fault ¢ ~ impel disaster. 
Ht hatevd “> tragedy.” 
DAP 1 aes ad 
. hy ie 
DUTICAL PILGRIM'S PRO GRESS—what a woman can do about politics and how to begin MY COUSIN Kay . -| 
: i , Ded. 
PARIS FASHIONS —the Journal reports important new trends for you beginning in this issue 
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every woman who leads a double life... 
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COMPETENT YOU. You whip up rave-winning dinners, breeze through stacks of CAPTIVATING YOU —with hands so soft and appealing, he can’t resist holding them. 


dishes, tub your fine things, too. But your hands don’t get rough and red—for you keep Yes, ‘‘beforehand” Trushay guards hands even in hot, sudsy water. But that’s only part 
Trushay by your kitchen sink and smooth on its fragrant creaminess before each wash- of its magic. Trushay is such a wondrous, quick skin softener—you ll want a bottle on 
ing task. Then when HE is around, it’s... your dressing table as well as in your kitchen. 


| TRUSHAY. .. the “beforehand” lotion... guards your hands 


even in hot, sudsy water! 
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And OH, what a fabulous skin softener! A “‘lovelier-you"’ powder base! So flattering— Such soothing relief for chapped skin! =, 
rushay’s oil-richness gives dry skin a velvety feel <q natural looking—the way your Trushay-based Cracked, sore skin feels better—looks better—the 
=z rd “ ; a ont T av’ss ing oils ¢ r A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERE 
Softens and smooths elbows, heels, knees. make-up clings! No cakey, gummy look! moment Trushay’s soothing oils go to work. 


BUY TWO BOTTLES OF TRUSHAY—ONE FOR YOUR KITCHEN AND ONE FOR YOUR DRESSING TABLE 





Waxed through and through ... pliable, folds without splitting ... cutting edge tears easily | 


One thing is sure—you won't waste any of Sun- 
day’s expensive roast and vegetables if you wrap 
what’s left in Cut-Rite. Cut-Rite is waxed all the 
way through to keep out the drying air that robs 
them of freshness and flavor. 
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So often you use just half a lemon, half an onion. 
And here’s where Cut-Rite stars. Wrap the other half 
in this extra-heavy waxed paper and tuck it in acorner 
of your icebox. It stays juicy for the next time. And a 
double plus, strong odors don’t seep through either! 


e sure-wrap it in Cut-Kite 


ra 
November, 19) 


(25 feet of waxed-through 
protection 


" 
“'CUT-RITE!! REG. U.S. PAT. O1F 
) 





Cut-Rite’s famous cutting edge tears across quicy” 
and clean. You can always tear off exactly wh” 
you need the first time. Never any waste. Keep 
handy to save food, refrigerator space and dis!) 
washing. A Scott Paper Product. } 
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Daphne du Maurier: Lady Browning. 
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Christian, Flavia and Tessa. 


For many readers—especially those 
who remember Rebecca—“‘By DaPune 
pU MAurIER” means an engrossing 
story will follow. These and all others 
will soon be enthralled with her new 
novel, My Cousin Rachel, beginning on 
Page 38. Daphne’s grandfather, George 
du Maurier, was the artist and author 
of Trilby. Her husband. a lieutenant 
general in World War II. is exchequer 
of Princess Elizabeth’s household in 
Clarence House. She has three children 
and her age is no secret. She writes: “In 
1921, when I was fourteen, I was sick 
with love for the actor Basil Rathbone.” 





““Menabilly’’—the Browning home. 


Send your new address at least 30 days before the date o 
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~ Armour Star 


How a table knife 
helps you bake 
better pumpkin pie 


me 
from Marie GIFFORD, ~ > 


Armour’s famous home = 


economist 4 
a 


o~ 


—another pie-baking hint 


Of course you want your Thanksgiving 
pumpkin pies to come out of the oven 
just right—not overbaked or underdone. 
The best way to test them is with the 
blade of a table knife. Insert the blade 
into the filling near the edge of the pie. 
If the blade comes out clean, your pump- 
kin pie is perfectly done! 





And for perfect pie crusts every time — 
rich, flaky, tender pie crusts—use Armour 
Star Lard. It’s America’s perfect pie lard 
—the lard of pie-baking champions. Be 
sure to try Marie Gifford’s famous 5-min- 
ute pie crust recipe, too. It’s printed on 
the handy self-measuring Armour Star 
Lard carton. It’s a quick, easy, can’t-fail 
recipe — exactly the right recipe for this 
new-type lard that needs no refrigeration. 
You mix all ingredients at room temper- 
ature. So much easier — saves you so 
much time! 


Got a pie-baking question? Just write 
to Marie Gifford, Dept. 468, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
She will help you with aay pie-baking 
problem you may have. Write to Marie 
Gifford, too, for an interesting free book- 
let of her favorite baking recipes. 





Lard 


the new-type lard that stays fresh 
without refrigeration! Remember, 
lard saves you money, too! 


Meet Mr. D-138 whose pedigreed flavor you 
get in every can of NIBLETS Brand Corn 


This ear of corn is a very unusual fellow. His 
kernels are taller; tenderer, with tissue-thin 
skins. And some very fancy words have been 
used to describe his flavor. 


You’ve never seen his like on any produce 
counter, because D-138 is the sole property of 
the Green Giant. This exclusive breed was de- 
veloped over the years by crossbreeding 2200 
different corn varieties to get the one for 
Niblets Brand Sweet Corn. 


Serve some tonight and see what science and 
nature have done to make your life a little 
richer. 


November, 195] 


“You are what you eat,” 
they say. That goes for grow- 
ing corn plants, too. Green | 
Giant chemists keep the 
good earth rich with the 
right plant food formula, 

Green Giant Company, headquarters, 


Le Sueur, Minnesota; Fine Foods of 
Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontario. 


SEE THE GREEN GIANT TV SHOW, "LIFE WITH (ART) LINKLETTER,” ON ABC-TV «-niviets”’ Brand Ree. U. S. Pat. Off. © GGCo. 
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What America Means 


Jersey City, New Jersey 

Dear Editors : 1am not yet American, 
but my naturalization is pending. Dur- 
ing my first months here, when every- 
thing was still so difficult ‘‘ over there,”’ 
I was asked endlessly the same ques- 
tion: ‘‘How do you like it here?" but 
hated the comment, ‘‘ How nice it must 
be to find an abundance of food.”’ This 
hurt me. At the outset, America was 
more to me than a provider of tood and 
shelter. I deplore that America is all 
too often considered as such, and that 
Americans accept it so naturally. I 
love America because of her sky, her 
fields and her forests; for the mighty 
sky line of Manhattan as well as for her 
shore and the sea breeze, her rivers and 
her flowers; for her soil without tombs 
or ties. 

Coming from an old world where 
the past is heavy, I am thrilled that 
she does not cry or dream over faded 
brocades or old carvings, but cre- 
ates new and daring conceptions, in- 
vents new lines, new daring shades. I 
love America for her candor, her youth- 
ful soul, sometimes hard, but more 
often given to tenderness and faith. I 
love America for the people in the 
street, so smiling and friendly; for 
having been called ‘Frenchie’ but 
never ‘‘ That foreigner!” 

Sincerely, 
MRS. G. SWIFT 


Keeping Marriage New 


The following letter was written to 
newlyweds by a couple who have kept 
their marriage new for along time. ED. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Dearest Janie and George: All the 
cards on your gifts will say “ Best 


Wishes” and all those people wish you 
happiness, but it doesn’t come by wish- 
ing. To us it’s an intangible thing not 
to be bought, but earned. 

‘Marriage is never being lonely 
again... having someone to tell your 
troubles to and then suddenly they 
don’t seem like troubles... . having the 
other give you a look of confidence 
when you ve done something stupid... 
having someone hold your hand in 
those moments when your courage fails 
or the movie gets scary and you can't 
look . . . having someone that brags 
about you... being kidded about some- 
thing that you secretly don’t think is 
funny at all... being tired at the end 
of the day and having someone praise a 
meal . . . admitting you were wrong, 
just plain wrong and no excuses. ..and 
settling those arguments instead of re- 
treating behind a wall of silence, or 
slamming the door ...a lot of laughter, 
some tears, some hurt feelings. There is 
no such thing as 50-50. Make your 
share 100 per cent. 

Well, that’s about it. Banks says to 
say something about church. He says 
to laugh a lot. And every day say “I 
love you’’—try to be the first to say it. 
Then everything in the world can 
pound on your door and you will be 
safe. Love from, 

BANKS AND MARTHA 


Source of Wisdom 


Columbia, Alabama 

Dear Editors: Since I can first re- 
member, the JOURNAL has been in our 
home. My mother was an agent for it 
back in the '90’s. She was a religious 
woman and very ambitious for her 
family. She was always quoting wise 
sayings. If it was an especially good 
quotation, we children would solemnly 
look at each other and ask, *‘ Now, let's 


see, did that come from the Bible or the 
LaApIES’ HOME JouRNAL?” 
Sincerely yours, 
MRS. R. H. PURCELL 


Revolution in Lone Tree 


Lone Tree, Towa 

Dear Editors: Last fall, as I helped 
“pupils” to register in our ten-week 
adult school, I thought, ‘‘What most of 
these people really need is a self-better- 
ment class—posture, reducing, voice 
culture, advice on costume, becoming 
colors, hair style, walking, and so on.”’ 
Couldn't a magazine or a cosmetics 
firm pioneer in an enterprise of this 
kind? Where better to start a national 
charm revolution than in Lone Tree? 
Of course I need improvement as badly 
as anyone else! a 

i Sincerely, 

THEODORA PEET RAYNER 


Some, contemptuous of charm, say 
it’s all on the surface. But, as Whistler 
remarked, that’s where it shouldbe. ED. 


Hold That Pose 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Here isa picture of my 
Benna Vaye Piccalo. 


Dear Editors: 
granddaughter, 





She is a blue-eyed blonde and her 
hobby is dancing. She won first place in 
the Eastern Oklahoma bathing-beauty 
review last summer. 
Yours truly, 
MRS. FRANK PICCALO 


What a Little Boy Prays For 


Cogan Station, Pennsylvania 
Dear Editors :; Stevie is four years old. 
Today I heard wood being chopped and 
hurried outside to find that Stevie had 
just finished chopping up a kitchen 
chair—an old one, but one we were 
going to refinish. “Aren't I a good 
chopper?” he asked happily. He de- 
lights in ‘‘making up recipes,” as he 
calls it, by mixing cream, orange juice, 
chocolate bits, vanilla, mustard, salt, 
sugar or anything he can get ina hurry 
when I am busy elsewhere. All his con- 
coctions must be cooked “until two 
and a half hours.’ The other night he 
made up his own prayer, and I jotted it 
down on the back of an envelope just 
as he said it. 
STEVIE’S PRAYER 


Dear God, lead us along the way if 
we live to another day. We have sc 
much fun in our house. We have a re- 
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f No Wash- NS 4 
No Wipe, Tonight! | Self-Washing Dreft 

No Wash- | Means No Work Left 

No Wipe, Tonight! = No Wash, No Wipe 

Tonight! 
























-..... All YOU dois RINSE / 
Even pots and pans glisten! 


You don’t wash... Instead of 
washing dishes just let them soak in 
warm Dreft suds for 2 minutes. Dreft 
floats grease and food particles away. 
Your hands barely touch the dishwater. 
All you have to do is rinse the dishes, 
giving a swish of the cloth where needed, 
and presto! They’re done! 


You don’t wipe... New Self- 
Washing Dreft leaves no dishwater film. 
It washes dishes and glasses so clean, 
they shine—even without wiping. 


You don’t scour... Even pots 
and pans practically soak clean. Dreft’s 
amazing “‘floataway” action gets under 
grease . . . lifts it off. Then grease rinses 
ana ... without hard oar 
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frigerator and a big, big family, and we 
are tired tonight, but we don’t have any 
fence. And the sun woy't rise again till 
it’s morning. And thanks for the rain to 
make our things grow to eat them. Dear 
God, we all have nice eyes and noses and 
hair and all the furniture we want, but 
dear God, we do not die. We have legs and 
socks and shoes, and now dear God, you 
have a nice house, and then dear God, 
good night and good-by. You are a nice 


man, e 
Sincerely yours, 


E. BLANCHE WRIGHT 


Self-Appointed Crities 


Stultgart, Germany 

Dear Editors: The Germans manulac- 
ture Meissen tor sale and are very happy to 
sell to Americans. The German artist who 
painted portraits for $25 got a good fee, by 
European standards, and was probably 
very happy to get the work. 

I have purchased several water colors 
from a young, and struggling, German 
artist. He, being a man of honor, explained 
to me that he did not ask me more than he 
would ask from a German. He has diffi- 
culty selling his work and seemed glad to 
sell to Americans. What is wrong with 
such a transaction ? 

Why is it that these self-appointed critics 
never see any of the fine things that Amer- 
icans are doing here? 


Sa 
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Sincerely, 
DONALD H. HALE 


ee Pali ‘, aps s aay There is no doubt in our mind that 
Pore ere ret it tt mere GE i. ee . . . fais 
eas SN "Sew ; od Americans do fine things—but there is in 


the minds of some German people. Per- 
haps it is not the transaction but the 


spirit of it. ED. 


Global Viewpoint 


San Francisco, California 

Dear Editors: Why do so many women 
wear hats tilted beguilingly over the face, 
but leave an area in back as neglected asa 
vacant lot? Why do so many women care- 
fully arrange curls to frame their features, 
yet leave the back of their hair looking 
like a sea gull’s nest? 

Many women fail to realize that men 
are apt to see their backs a greater per cent 
of the time than their charming faces. Can 
you not start a campaign against those 
areas of lank hair, as unattractive to touch 
as a shredded-wheat biscuit, that are Out 
in Back? Why not explore the other side 
of the globe? 





Sincerely, 
G. A.B. | tts sturdy... long-lasting. ..and bristled 
with Du Pont nylon—the bristles that 


This is the Army i oi ; 
stay stiff and resilient for efficient clean- 


Only NATIONAL HOMES offers such beauty and Augusta, Georgia 


Dear Bruce: The Adjutant General per- ing. And it’s easy to keep clean and free 
variety in smart new fine-quality homes, priced to fit your SORE) CAE Me Veen ges aaa of grit. Look at the features nylon 
¢ “ - officers, men, Wacs and wives assembled in bristles bring torbbiaimew brush 
budget. Choose from dozens of lovely designs. Soon you civvies for a chicken dinner and an evening " 

© 2 5 S of dancing. It has a wholesome effect: 
can be living in your National Home, one that will stay CHI ALCO Ue Bee eee Can One 
- < colonel and give him the inside dope on 
modern through all the years ahead! Pee NSO MSO Coles eg ENG 
5 private can make eyes at the general’s 


aide, and so better her future. Formality 
was abandoned—first time I’ve seen such 
a thing in the Army. Ending a conversa- 
tion with a colonel, one of my buddies— 
a private—slapped him on the shoulder 
and said, ‘ Well, see you around !”’ Nothing's 7 

LET YOUR NATIONAL come of this episode, so I suppose that the SPRINGY Du Pont nylon’ IT’S EASY to keep nylon | 
colonel couldn't recall who it was the next bristles stay resilient,do bristles clean and sani- | 

HOMES DEALER tell you morning. 


a better job, won’t mat tary. Nylon can be steri 
how easily and quickly you Augusta seems a nicer town as I get to 








down with long use. lized by boiling. Dirt 
Nylon bristles never get washes right off the” 





can have a luxurious home know ie It’s a shame there can't. be a limp or brittle ...don’t smooth bristles. And they | ) 
greater interchange between the so-called breakone dry quickly. 
like this, or help your mar- upper class of Augustans and the soldiers. 
ried children enjoy one of About all a soldier can hope to see of the Whenever you buy any brush, ask for 
thelr owai. For free catalen town are the row of slums along the main one with Du Pont nylon bristles, because... 
highways and the catchpenny military- 
circular of new 1952 floor supply stores. Yet the town has extensive 
address sections of expensive homes. I’ve often 
| shone pod Sete wondered where the daughters of these The eyt3i brushes Yo htd) 
National Homes Corporation, sections hide themselves. They never ap- 


| Dept. LH1, Lafayette, Ind. pear on Broad Street, the main drag. 
Possibly their parents pack them off to na PONT NYLON | 8 
. relatives in other towns as soon as they d 
reach sixteen. 
Many Augustans probably feel sorry for BRISTL ES 
the thousands of quiet young men who 
wander up and down the streets on Satur- ! \ 
day afternoons, looking in shopwindows 
and taking pictures of the Confederate 
monument. They have set up a rather nice 
-<ORPORATICN e Lafayette, ind. ° Horseheads, N. Y service club, but that isn’t much help. It’s 
a difficult problem: how does a rather iso- 
— (Continued on Page 8) Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 
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Start with Listerine Antiseptic... Quick! 


A little normal shedding is natural, but 


when flakes and scales persist on coat 


collar, look out! They may mean in- 


tled 
nat 


free | 


“lon | 
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fectious dandruff. Dandruff is the most 
frequent scaly disease of the scalp. When 
due to germs, Listerine Antiseptic is 
especially fitted to aid you because it 
gets after the germs in a jiffy. 


Don’t fool around with preparations 
devoid of germ-killing power which 
merely remove loose dandruff. Start now 
with Listerine Antiseptic and massage 
regularly twice a day . . . the medicinal 
treatment that has helped so many. 
Listerine Antiseptic treats the infection 
as an infection should be treated... 
with quick germ-killing action. 


You simply douse it on the scalp, 
full strength, and follow with vigorous 
fingertip massage. 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus’ 


Listerine Antiseptic gives your scalp an 
antiseptic bath—and kills millions of 
germs associated with infectious dan- 
druff, including the “Bottle Bacillus” 
germ, (P. ovale). This is the stubborn 
invader that many dermatologists say is 
a Causative agent of infectious dandruff. 








The stubborn ‘BOTTLE BACILLUS” 
(P. ovale) which many dermatologists say 
is a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


Keep the treatment up regularly: see 
how quickly the flakes and scales begin 


to disappear . . . how itching 1s allevi- 
ated .. . how healthy your scalp feels. 


Remember, in clinical tests twice-a- 
day use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement in the symptoms 
of dandruff within a month to 76% of 
dandruff sufferers. 


When You Wash Hair 


To guard against infection, get in the 
habit of using Listerine Antiseptic when- 
ever you wash your hair. Listerine Anti- 
septic is the fine, time-tested medicine 
that has served Americans so well for 
more than sixty years. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


AS A PRECAUTION ... 
AS A TREATMENT FOR... 


INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 





See The SAMMY KAYE SHOW « “So You Want to Lead a Band”’ « CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 
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We wear the cleanest clothes in town - 


/ 
The whitest, brightest co eB Z 
Wilf any soap wash clean as : 


/ 
A thousand times no! NEVER: 





Peet. 
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CLEANER CLOTHES! When you rinse out a Tide wash, you’ve 
got the cleanest clothes in town... cleaner clothes than any 
other woman will get with any soap of any kind. And here’s 
why — Tide not only gets out the ordinary dirt, but removes 
dulling Soap film, as well! 


WHITER, TOO! Yes, tests prove Tide gets clothes cleaner 
and whiter than any soap in hardest water. What’s more, 
after just one Tide wash, Soap-dulled colors actually come 
brighter! Millions of you women have proved these Tide mira- 
cles. You’ve seen the proof in your husband’s cleaner, whiter 
shirts .. . in your own bright wash prints. 


NEW MILDNESS FOR HANDs! Tide is kind to your hands 
~ How milder than ever before. Tough on dirt—but €asy on 
your hands—that’s Tide! Get Tide today and hang the cleanest 
wash in town on your line! 
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WHY BUY 
DEFENSE BONDS? 


By Sylvia Porter 
Financial Editor, New York Post 


“TINHE average family has a_ financial 
crisis once every two years. You will 
need some money during that period. This 
should always be a basic part of your invest- 
ment program: cash, insurance, United 
States Government Bonds.” 


“After all, what is a Savings Bond? It is 
cash plus interest, and when you can have 
cash and get paid interest in addition, that 
is not a bad investment. So, buy the Bond 
as an investment. Buy it to discipline your- 


self and buy it because the financial law of 


all time has always come back to the im- 
portance of a basic nest egg.” 


“If we can pass a law that says that every 
young man must take two years out of his 
life in order to go through military training 
for the defense of the country, is it asking 
you too much to put a few dollars out of 
your pay check or your money every month 
into Bonds, particularly when you can get 
out of the Bonds any time you want to—but 
the boy can’t get out of the uniform?” 


“You don’t stop a spendthrift govern- 
ment, if such there be, by refusing to buy 
Savings Bonds. That is only biting off our 
collective nose to spite our collective face. 
We will stop extravagance when we are 
sufficiently aroused to stop it ourselves. We 
intensify the evil, however, do precisely 
the wrong thing, when we attack the sound- 


est form of Government financing—sale of 


Savings Bonds.” 


“This is one way you can help fight infla- 
tion. Do your own part to make sure that 
inflation, the enemy on the home front, 
does not win, and that Stalin-does not really 
conquer the world without having a single 
soldier of his own in the front lines.” 


dome | OURNAL 
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WILD DUCKLING ON SANDY BEACH 
INK AND COLOR ON SILK 

960-1279 

COURTESY METRO. MUS. OF ART 


Are Women Different? 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Th connection with a project for voicing the attitude of women to- 
ward peace, I recently sounded out, in a personal letter, the views 
of some fifty distinguished American women. I was not recom- 
mending a project, but rather submitting to their consideration 
certain still-tentative ideas. A thesis that I presented in the letter 
was that there is, in women, “an untapped source of spiritual 
power,” which, if it could be released, might contribute to a re- 
consideration of policies based almost entirely on force, policies 
which hold, in my opinion, immeasurable dangers. 

Among the replies was one from a woman of my own profes- 
sion, whom I greatly admire. She wrote, in part: 

“Certainly I agree with you that the policies of the great powers 
are heading us toward the antithesis of “peace, progress, liberation 
and democracy.’ I should call you no Cassandra for warning of a 
time ahead that may, by comparison, make the Dark Ages seem to 
have been shot through with light. 

“But [ cannot agree with you that there is, in our sex, ‘an un- 
tapped source of spiritual power, superior to men’s. That women can 
procreate seems to me a biological accident and no guaranty of 
wisdom, vision or moral strength. [ll grant that women have not 
planned and executed wars, but I have observed among them as 
many armchair fighters and hysterics as among men. And I ques- 


tion that there are now any more thinking women who are im- 
mensely troubled by the world’s perilous direction than there are- 


thinking and feeling men.” 
ow | am not inclined to challenge my correspondent’s opinion. 
Now | t inclined to challenge my pondent 


What she says is true, certainly as far as (Continued on Page 14) 
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MAKE NEVER-FAIL FUDGE IN 15 MINUTES 


Lees the Kraft Kitchen secret for 
fudge that can’t turn out grainy or 
ever be too soft or too hard. 

Made without cooking there’s no testing 
or beating to do. No guesswork. You 
whip up a batch in 15 minutes and it’s 
ready to serve 15 minutes later. 

The magic ingredient that makes this 
new method possible—that gives you 
wonderful fudge every time—is none 
other than Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese. Cream cheese creamy-white and 
rich, and always delicately fresh in flavor 
—guaranteed fresh! 

Philadelphia Brand puts in milk-and- 
cream richness yet adds no sweetness. 


Soft, it quickly blends with the sugar. 


And you can get this famous brand of 


cream cheese at any good grocery store. 
You identify it by the words Philadelphia 
Brand and the red Kraft K on the package. 


eon Ey OM, SE ee Oe see Niece 


CHOCOLATE “PHILLY” FUDGE 
1 3-02. pkg. Philadelphia 


unsweetened choco- 
Brand Cream Cheese late, melted 
2 cups sifted confec- 14 teaspoon vanilla 


Dash of salt 


2 l-ounce squares of 1% cup chopped pecans 


tioners’ sugar 


Here’s all you do. Place the cream cheese in 
a bowl; cream it until soft and smooth. 
Slowly blend the sugar into it. Add the 
melted chocolate. Mix well. Add vanilla, 
salt and chopped pecans and mix until well 
blended. Press into a well-greased, shallow 
pan. Placein refrigerator until firm (about 
15 minutes). Cut into squares. (For slightly 
softer fudge blend in | tsp. of cream.) 
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MAPLE “PHILLY” FUDGE. Follow directions for 
the chocolate ‘‘Philly”’ fudge except use 2% | 
cups sugar and add 10 drops maple flavor- — 





2)2 cups sugar, add 2 cup shredded coco- — 
nut instead of the chocolate, and leave | 
out the pecans. . 


ALMOND “PHILLY” FUDGE. Follow directions — 
for chocolate fudge except use 24% c. sugar, — 
add 4 tsp. almond flavoring instead of — 
the chocolate and vanilla, and use “4c. 
chopped almonds instead of pecans. 

Try a batch of “Philly” fudge tonight. 
In just a half-hour you'll be eating the most 
delightful fudge you’ve ever had. 

For more fine ‘Philadelphia’ recipes, 
write the Kraft Kitchen, Dept. J-11, Box 
6567, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


ft 
i 


' 


a 


: 

| This jis “Philly” fudge made by the new. 
| never-fail, no-cooking method. Smooth, 
| creamy, wonderful to eat. You'll have a 
. batch of it soon, we hope. When you make 
| it, be very careful to use Philadelphia Brand 


Cream Cheese. This is the brand of cream 
cheese that has been famous since 1880. 
and is so popular today it outsells all 
other brands of cream cheese combined. 
Philadelphia Brand’s richness, its texture, 





its freshness (guaranteed) all contribute 
to perfect results with the quick, no-cook- 
ing method. Try it—chocolate, maple, coco- 
nut or almond “Philly” fudge. The recipes 
are on the opposite page. 


NOT “FANCY” 
FOODS IS WHAT 
KIDS NEED! 


AND HERE 
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...100% WHOLE WHEAT... 


WITH MILK IT’S AMERICA’S 
GREAT BODY-BUILDING 
BREAKFAST! 


Here’s the breakfast that makes sense! Whole- 
some as only whole wheat can be, with the 
wheat germ and bran left in to make it 
honestly good! Get the original Niagara Falls 
product — NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT — see how 
delicious honest eating can be! 


THE BREAKFAST FULL OF POWER FROM NIAGARA FALLS 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
the so-called “thinking’’ women are con- 
cerned. But I wonder*why this is so. 

When I expressed the belief that there is 
“an untapped source of spiritual power in 
women” I meant untapped and unrealized 
by women themselves. Nor did I mean that 
this power is “‘superior’’ to men’s or a 
“guaranty ’”’ of anything. On the contrary, 
I believe—to the irritation of my ultra- 
feminist friends—that men are in many 
ways superior to women. But what men 
are patently not superior in is in being 
women. I meant, rather, that the source of 
feminine power is different. arising out of a 
different experience; and that this differ- 
ence is essential as a balancing force in 
human society. This led me to consider 
again the feminist movement. And, as I 
thought about it, it seemed to me that it 
has led, to some extent, to a diversion of 
the feminine function, in public as well as 
in private life, and that it is a movement — 
and, indeed, a revolution—which is still 
far short of fulfillment. 

As a struggle for equal civil status with 
men it has largely succeeded; nor can I, 
whose life has been so greatly enriched by 
the achievement, reject the rights that 
women have won. But as a struggle for a 
society more compatible with the funda- 
mental needs of women, it patently has not 
succeeded. On the contrary, I am inclined 
to think —and I would not put it more dog- 
matically than that —that in the struggle 
against men, the struggle for more life 
room in the world of 
men, women have tended 
more than ever to exalt 
the masculine as supe- 
rior, enviable and worthy 
of emulation, the most 
“successful”? women be- 
ing regarded—and_ by 
women, perhaps, especially —as those who 
most nearly think, feel and achieve like 
men. 

The pinnacle of such achievement might 
be illustrated by the fact that we have, for 
the first time in American history, a woman 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Now it can certainly be argued that as 
long as war is included in the possible 
necessities of organized society, it makes no 
difference whether its direction in whole, or 
in part, is taken over by men or by women. 
The woman selected for this post is ad- 
mirably fitted for it, and she is a humane 
person. It is not she who drafts eighteen- 
year-olds. They are drafted on the recom- 
mendation of the Pentagon and supported 
by Congress to implement the foreign 
policy of the United States, which, via the 
UN, aims, in behalf of peace, to suppress 
aggression all over the world, if necessary, 
by war. And that policy is, perhaps —there 
is no conclusive evidence—supported by 
women as much as by men. 


So I must appear—and in measure even 
to myself—as totally irrational when I find 
it personally distasteful to me that a woman 
should be in that position—profoundly 
more distasteful than I find it with men in 
similar positions. My so finding it has no 
relation whatever to the woman who occu- 
pies it. But I do so find it. Far more so do I 
find women who actually fight, as some 
Russian women did, revolting—revolting 
in a different order of nature, having about 
them something monstrous and sinister. I 
find women revolutionaries, like Anna 
Pauker, carrying out the “‘liquidation”’ of 
whole classes more revolting than men rev- 
olutionaries engaged in the same dreadful 
business. 

I admit that this reaction is “‘instinc- 
tive.”” But I am also convinced that what 
we call “‘instinct”’ is only unconscious 
knowledge. Though we cannot, perhaps, 
rationalize it, ‘‘instinct’’ also has some basis 
in reason. 

Is this reaction peculiar to me? 

I do not think so. Particularly among so- 
called “‘simple’’ women, and among sensi- 
tive men, I have found the same reaction, 
amounting almost to “‘a turned stomach,” 
at women uniformed and armed for war, as 


God enters by a private door 
into every individual. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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they are, for instance, in the Soviet Union 
and in other “‘revolutionary”’ nations, and 
as some people would like to see here. What 
is the source of such a reaction? Is it just 
“delayed prejudice,’’ a reaction no dif- 
ferent in kind from those which have 
blocked the progress of women toward 
equality at every step? 

I do not, again, know the answer, but I 
think it much more profound, resting in a 
feeling that when women become organ- 
izers of or active participants in wars, a 
polarity operating to keep life itself in 
balance—the eternal male-female polar- 
ity—will have been broken, and all the | 
weight shifted to the side of the warrior and 
huntsman—after which, the deluge. The 
reaction is connected with a view of the | 
maternal function as something more than 
“biological.” 


May I, continuing the train of thought, 
suggest that it took men much longer to 
become “fathers,” in any but the purely 
biological sense, than it did women to be- 
come ‘‘mothers’’? | 

In the lower orders of mammals “‘ father- 
hood”’ can hardly be said to exist. The ram, 
the bull, the tomcat place their seed with 
no further interest in its fruit. And in cer- 
tain primitive tribes, I have read, a child 
is identified only as belonging to its mother. 

According to Robert Briffault, whom I 
have quoted hbetore in Lapies’ Home | 
JOURNAL, woman, the mother, founded 
civilization itself by insistence that her | 
mate should cease to 
roam, turning him from 
hunting wild animals to 
agriculture as a source 
of food, in order to secure } 
a more permanent roof 
and be able to keep her 
young with her longer 
and more safely. Civilization, in short, be- 
gan with domestication. 

It might, of course, be argued from that | 
that the settled community and the} 
material accumulations resulting from it 
invited attack and necessitated the first 
organized defense, so that women gave the 
first impetus to a militia. Also, it would 
seem true that Kipling was correct in de- 
scribing “‘the female of the species” as] 
more deadly than the male,”’ when the de- 
fense of her cubs is concerned. But hunters | 
of big game also attest that the female wild | 
beast does not desert her cubs to seek a 
fight. The maternal instinct is fiercely pro- 
tective, but it is not aggressive. It aims to! 
secure the tenure of a domestic society. 

Biologically, women are not the same as 
men. Whether “the fact that they can pro- 
create is a biological accident,” the process | 
of such procreation is not male. A child 
grows in a woman’s body, nourished from| 
her blood, and afterward, if she is a wise} 
mother, nursed from her breasts. The life of 
the child during the prenatal and postnatal 
period is thus indissolubly linked with hers. | 
The two are one. It may even be that the 
child is more deeply influenced prenatally’ 
by experiences affecting the mother. “Old 
wives’ tales’’ always held this to be true, 
but medical science often reverses itself on} 
further investigation. I found it fascinating 
when, last May, Dr. Clemens E. Benda,’ 
internationally known authority on mental} 
deficiencies, reported to a scientific conven-) 
tion in New York that “Mongolism” is the} 
result of insufficient growth in the eighth to) 
twelfth week of a baby’s fetal development 
and associated with physiological or psycho-| 
logical derangements in the mother. 

The female is not only a procreative but | 
a nursing animal. And nothing is more) 
easily disturbed by external excitements. | 
physical or emotional, than this function. | 
They cause her to “lose her milk.” This 
can be observed at both the human and} 
the lower levels. I am, among other things, | 
a farmer, and must sharply contradict the 
notion that “‘bovine”’ indicates unrufflable: 
placidity. A radical change in external con- 
ditions invariably, if temporarily, affects 
milk production. If, for instance, a herd is 
moved from one barn to another, or from 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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buy LIBBY’S more often than any other brand! 


Rich in flavor— 
Rich in vitamins 


eae ae 


) more people 


Start a festive holiday lunch- 
eon, dinner or buffet supper with 
this gay, sociable bowl of Libby’s 
Tomato Juice Punch! 

For the tomato ice blocks: 
shake up cans of Libby’s Tomato 
Juice and pour into refrigerator 
tray. (Genuine Libby’s is essen- 
tial. It’s so rich in consistency 
it always freezes smooth—always 








gives you the richest tomato juice 
flavor ever known! Freeze till 
mushy. Set 2 cardboard strips 
crosswise in tray. Freeze solid. 
Unmold by running warm wa- 
ter on back of tray. Float blocks 
in a bowl of chilled Libby’s 
Tomato Juice and garnish with 
lemon slices. It’s party-perfect! 
Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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“T shopped and compared,” reports one careful homemaker, 
found Caloric was not only easier to clean, but had more of the 
automatic, time-saving features I wanted.” 

You’ll agree when you see the beautiful Caloric Gas Ranges, with 
new, exclusive T’riSet Burners that keep even mashed potatoes at 
serving heat without scorching! 

Compare America’s Easiest Ranges to Keep Clean with any 
other, and prove how much more for your money Caloric gives you. 


rei SET BURNERS p-wear oven 


me r give ae > sf. i * . 

pe ee measured ee with exclusive door seal and new 
ceep- ceep-ws ; : : < 

ar mE ? i sat ak eee 1055 air-cooled side keeps kitchen 
Sa nee DEALS Cal cole: cooler. Automatic clock control 


CLEAN BROILER each: iH) 


gives meats that wonderful ‘‘char- 
rd 


Hol 


/ERI- 






cout en oy 
Guaranteed by 2 
Good Housekeeping 
& voy * 






coal’’ flavor. Smokeless. No 
cooking vapors. Removable for 
washing. 


Ry 





45 apveanistd WOES 6 Gaus’ 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. See 
classified phone books. Any model can be 
equipped for “‘Pyrofax’’ Bottled Gas or 
other L P-Gases. Caloric Stove Corporation, 
Topton, Pennsylvania. 
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Lorna Levant’s reaction to twins: * 
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“Are they the Warner brothers?” 
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JOMEONE told us about Oscar Le- 
KJ) vant’s little daughter Lorna, aged 
84, who is conditioned to Hollywood 
names. One afternoon when she and 
her mother were out walking, they 
met a pair of twin boys dressed ex- 
actly alike. Lorna stared. “Are they 
the Warner brothers?”’ 

e 


“Nov. 2. Any little boy born today 
may become President of the United 
States if he always eats his spinach and 
slays in good with the right people. 
James Knox Polk, our 11th President 
was born November 2, 1795, in Meck- 
lenburg County, North Carolina, and 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, our 29th 
leader, arrived at Blooming Grove, 
Ohio, on November 2, 1865.” 


For every day in the year there is an 
item in How to Ger FROM JAN- 
UARY TO DECEMBER, by Will Cuppy. 





By BERNARDINE KIELTY 


Sometimes an obscure fact, sometimes 
a birthday notation, usually what 
Cuppy thought merrily about it all. 
Cuppy kept several hundred index- 
card-file boxes, catalogued by subject, 
and containing some two hundred thou- 
sand cards bearing his scrawled notes. 
From these comes this new, big, funny, 
informative book. Published posthu- 
mously, edited, with introduction, by 
Fred Feldkamp. 


This country swarms with people, 
native-born, who are not, cannot be and 
ought not to try to be American, says 
Gerald Johnson in THIS AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE. They are those who, 
although they are qualified to vote, 
will not take the trouble to vote, and in 
1950 they numbered, he says, more than 
half of those qualified. ... One may be 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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‘Sometimes I feel all they care about is our votes— 
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MINUTE RICE 
PREPARES ITSELF 
— JUST BRING 
TO A BOIL! 


.IN 18 MINUTES 


GALA-FOR-GUESTS oe 
scial company 


prize dish for spé 

rve it any time! Combine 19 
Minute Rice, 1 cup 
p seedless raisins, '/2 


ice and Ham. A 
u can se 
s (5-02. package) 


Glamour R 
put so easy, Y° 
saucepan: 1% cup 
water, 1/2 CUP pineapple juice, V4 cu 
on salt. Bring to boil, covet, simmer 3 minutes. 
at, let stand 10 minutes: Add ¥2 cup 
pineapple and 2 tablespoons butter. 
d molds; unmold on plates. Serve with 
Bye Green Beans. Never was any- 


teaspO 
Remove from he 
drained crushed 
Press into grease 





FISH-NIGHT FANCY .--- IN 15 MINUTES 


















. Tuna Supreme. Prepare 1% cups (5-02. package) Minute 
Rice as directed on package: Add 2 tablespoons butter. a 
No work for you—and it always turns out perfect! Cook . fried ham snd Birds 
ds Eye Mixed Vegetables as ae gee 2 5 thing so delicious - - - there’s pineapple flavor in every grain 
a. Mix| cancer of rice. With ham, it’s heaven! Serves 4. 
‘ 
. x 


1 package Bir 

tablespoons butter and pinch of marjoran 
oup, 14 cuP milk, and 1 can tuna 
atter. Serves 4 or 5—and serves em 


fish. Heat. 


densed celery S 
a treat! 


Arrange on pl 











MINUTE RICE 
TAKES ON FLAVOR 
AND COLOR IN 
AN AMAZING way! 
















THE TRIPLE ECONOMY 













.IN 20 MINUTES 







































THRIFTY NIFTY -- 

Drumstick Surprise. A pound of hamburger does the trick 
and what 4 glorious trick it is! (It’s a budget-blessing MinitetRicenomne 
from Minute Rice!) prepare 143 cups (5-02. package) It’s smart See 
Minute Rice as directed on package; adding | teaspoon IStorboslon he 10 get the big 
chili powder- Combine | ib. ground beef, 2 tablespoons grained, Be ey ek long- 
chopped onion: 3/4 teaspoon salt, Ye teaspoon pepper, an to turn out glamour a Be ready 
1, teaspoon sage. Shape into 8 drumsticks, brown in fat. a hurry! ce dishes in 
Place toothpick with parsley in small end of each drum- 

stick. Serve with rice and sauce made by heating can of 

with 1 CUP milk. Serves 4 or: 


mushroom soup 
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Surely you have dreamed of having your 
boy or girl play the piano! Surely you 
have dreamed of owning a fine 
instrument to encourage practicing and 
playing! Make that dream come true 
now by choosing the genuine Betsy Ross 
Spinet with Amplifled Tone! 


Years of research have resulted in this 
remarkable Amplified Tone that gives 
every Betsy Ross Spinet unequalled 
tonal quality and resonance. 


Decorator designed and compactly sized 
...the Betsy Ross Spinet is available in 
exquisite woods to suit every taste. 


Dampp-Chaser equipped... 
only Lester offers this amazing 
moisture control feature. 


Priced from $693.00; model pictured 
$752.00. Your dealer will arrange terms. 


Guaranteed for ten years; made ONLY 
by the Lester Piano Manufacturing 
Company Inc., builders of world 
renowned Lester Grand Pianos. 


a 


beautiful 
piano 
with 
magnificent 


tone 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED. BOOKLET 





Lester Piano Manufacturing Co., Inc., Lester 13, Pa. 


Send me your 24-page illustrated book showing piano 
arrangement in the home. (Enclose 10c for postage.) 


Name 
Address 
City 


Zone No. State LHJ-60 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
an” American by the accident of 
birth; to be American requires thought, 
effort and, especially, courage. 


“cc 


One quality essential to genuine 
Americanism, Johnson continues, is 
willingness to take a risk, and in this 
Sine book he tells what that risk has 
been from the time the founding fa- 
thers drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. It is 
a magnificent review of American 
courage and sense. 


The women of Greece just got the 
vote this year, writes Laird Archer, 
head of the Near East Foundation in 
Athens, adding that 85 per cent of the 
gals turned up at the polls, and only 80 
per cent of the men! 


Light, frivolous, naughty is THE 
BLESSING, by Nancy Mitford. Remem- 
ber THE PURSUIT OF LOVE? This has 
the same grace and audacity and 
sophistication. It’s Paris this time, a 
drawing-room and hedroom farce, 
a la francaise. Don’t read it if the 
French outlook on extramarital actiy- 
ities annoys you. 

e 


Two good historical novels are up. 
THE WANDERER, by Mika Wal- 
tari, is not guile as good as THE 
EGYPTIAN, but way ahead of THE 
ADVENTURER. It is about the court 
of Suleiman the Magnificent, and has 
all the dash, fire and thunder, heroics 
and wild escapes, that you have every 
right to expect. 


The other is a far more modest story, 
but very, very pleasant: VWIN COUSINS, 
by Oriana Atkinson. This is laid in 
the Catskill Mountain region about the 
early part of the nineteenth century, we'd 
judge; the adventures of two young mar- 
ried couples, ignorant and inexperienced, 
who try to start a tavern on the new Sus- 
quehanna Turnpike. It has good local 
color and 1s a first-rate yarn. 


When Laura Hobson wrote GEN- 
TLEMAN’S AGREEMENT, she became 
a celebrity. She knew what it was like 
to see her book week after week at the 
top of the best-seller list, to see her name 
and its name in lights over movie mar- 
quees. She knew the fuss that people 
make over the authors of popular hits. 
Now she has written THE CELEB- 
RITY,. about a man who wrote a highly 


REPRINTED COURTESY OF COLLIER'S 





“Mr. Harbaugh, meet Herki- 
mer Z. Diphthong, the famous 
novelist, and his wife, who 
also has quite a reputation.” 


successful book, and about what that 
success did—not so much to him as to 
his family and relatives. It is satire with 
a solid foundation, amusing, pleasantly 
gossipy (about the folks in Hollywood 
and lit’ry circles in New York City), 
homey at times. 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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WITH LONGER RUG WEAR 


U.S. Carpet Cushion reduces grind- 
ing wear and tear. This resilient 
sponge rubber absorbs heel-shocks— 
keeps carpet nap and backing like 
new. Wonderful, this deep-walking 
luxury, and long-term economy! 


Resilience lasts » Won‘t mat or spread 
Mothproof, dust- and vermin-proof 
Cuts to fit _ 
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Look for the U.S. Rubber trademark which always identifies 
genuine U.S. Carpet Cushion. 


, UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 4 













“Nothing Flatters | 
Windows Like... 7. 


winpow | 


SHADES! ~ 
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Through the years, at less cost, Joanna 
Western CLOTH W indow Shades keep win- 
dows trim, tidy, well groomed. They hang 
straight down (no dust traps!), roll 
smoothly (no effort!), stay crisp and 
beautiful! 

See the window shade ‘‘Quality Dem- 
onstrator”’ at your dealer’s. It shows 
you the difference between CLOTH 
window shades and sub- 
stitutes. 
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JOANNA WESTERN MILLS CO. @ CHICAGG 
WILLIAM VOLKER & CO. @ Western Distributo 


















Veg, and it cuts 
my mopping time ! 


You mean there’s 


ae And your hands 
no more wringing : 


never touch water ? 


ew wet mop keeps hands dry 


No more wringing a smelly old string mop! Your —_ you use an O-Cedar Sponge Mop. 
hands stay clean, dry and out of hot, soapy scrub 
water with an O-Cedar Sponge Mop. 









You mop floors faster, too! O-Cedar’s exclusive 
“wonder working” angle forces sponge to grip the 
You press the water out with a handy built-in floor firmly, scrub dirt out faster. Thirsty cellulose 
squeezer. No more rough, red hands from mopping. _ sponge leaves floor dry enough to wax or walk on a 
Your hands stay softer, smoother, lovelier—when — few minutes after mopping. 


Already proved in use by more than 4 million women! 


Cedar Sponge Mop 798 


complete 
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Guaranteed by @ 
Good Housekeeping 
GZ . 





O-Cdar @rpn = ©-C€dar of Canada, Lid. 


Sor as apyeqysto WES Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada 


ou get 4 extra uses 
with | extra Sponge head | 


To keep your O-Cedar Sponge Mop efficient, replace 
the sponge head as soon as a new one is needed. To 
wax floors faster or speed housecleaning many other 
work-saving ways, get an extra sponge head when 


you buy your O-Cedar Sponge Mop. 






Where you buy cleaning supplies 


Cleaning tile Scrubbing porches 
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Look « Listen ¢ Enjoy 
Stokely-Van Camp's Little Show 
Tues. and Thurs. Evenings 


NBC-TV Network : | / , c I Prt mV uj | 
oY | 


Van Camp’s... Van Camp’s only ... prepares for you such a <t WTS make your parties different. Every dish temptingly season: 


...all rich in flavor... all ready to heat... eat... ENjch » 


Van @mp' 
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‘\KITCHEN Smells from cooking fish, cab- 
_ bage, cauliflower, onions, vanish in seconds! 
| 
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‘ 
‘BATHROOM No more embarrassing odors. 
“Instant freshness with one Good-aire spray. 


Kill unpleasant odors 
In Seconds 
| with instant-action 


a 


= 











Spray indoor odors away with Good-aire— 
so quickly, so easily! A touch of thumb re- 
leases a fine spray which kills unpleasant 
smells in seconds. No waiting. Can't spill— 
won't stain. Ideal for kitchens, bathrooms, 
living rooms, closets. Keep your whole home 
wholesome with instant-acting Good-aire. 


Get Good-aire today at your drug, grocery, 
hardware or department store. 


REMEMBER: “Good-aire is 
Good Etiquette” 







Slightly highe: 
in Sriader 7 


TOR) tTUnD 
<eun * oN 
"Guaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping 
Xior 


to Good-aire é < a ai 
Users! AEENCUT 


UTILITY SHEARS 


($1.29 Value) 


FOR ONLY 50¢ 


and special wrap-around 
label from a Good-aire container. 





Offer limited by coupon conditions 


1}, BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


World’s Leading Producer of Aer*a*sol Products 
*Trade Mark 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

Life is so short that when you see 
THE History OF THE WORLD IN 
THREE HUNDRED PAGES, you run 
fast to the nearest bookstore and buy 
it. As a geologist sees the history of 
mankind as a mere incident of the Qua- 
ternary epoch, or an astronomer sees our 
planet as a speck of dust in a universe of 
Stars, so René Sedillot sees history 
in ten fine, short, effective chapters: 


1. Prehistoric Man 
The Ancient World 
The Age of Greece 
The Thousand Years of Rome 
The Thousand Years of Christendom 
The Awakening of the West 
The Age of Italy 
The Age of Spain 
9. The Centuries of France 
10. The Anglo-Saxon Centuries 


wt 
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Unpleasant but true, the fact that 
scarcely a day passes that we do not eat 
some six-legged creature in one form 
or another, says Dr. C. H. Curran, 
in INSECTS IN Your LIFE. Doc- 
tor Curran is Curator of Insects and 


VIC HERMAN, ELKS MAGAZINE 





“Pm afraid it hasn’t been 
cooked enough, sir.” 


Spiders at the American Museum of 
Natural History, but it might never- 
theless be trying to have him in for din- 
ner. Likely as not he’d pick up a piece 
of lettuce from the salad and point out 
two or three plant lice. Or spinach with 
some choice fly larvae. Or rice rich with 
rice-weevil eggs. Or tomato relish gar- 
nished with corn-ear worm. 


Which brings us to three new cook- 
books, all recommendable: THE EMILY 
Post CookBook, Bucks COOoKs, 
and THE NEw JOY OF COOKING. 
Emily Post and The Joy need no intro- 
duction. Bucks County is that rich, lus- 
cious farmland in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
dotted with old stone houses and artists, 
writers and theatrical folk. 


Books seem to be coming in pairs. 
There are two excellent ones about 
New York life among the very poorest 
Jews: Samuel Ornitz’s BRIDE OF THE 
SABBATH, a novel about the Lower 
East Side ghetto at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and Alfred Kazin’s A WALKER 
IN “THE Ciry, autobiographical rem- 
iniscences, also about the ghetto, but 
twenty-five years later, and removed to 
Brownsville, Brooklyn. 

The Ornitz is melodramatic, ex- 
citing, one of the most explicit ac- 
counts of early slum conditions in 
New York since Jacob Riis’s famous 
THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 
(1901). Alfred Kazin’s book is small— 
a gem. polished, shining, reflecting 
on its tiny planes every facet of a 


boy’s yearnings. 
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“Royal Dahlia’’ Royledge above, 


NEW COLOR 
for your kitchen = 


Cut out Royledge patterns and see how they \ — 
color-glorify shelves instantly. Sparklesup 22 

‘the whole kitchen! Costs only about a 
penny a foot. Select gorgeous new Royledge 
Shelving now at 5 & 10's, Supermarkets, 
Naborhood, Dept. Stores. 


S Plasti-Chrome = 


Royledg 


Shelving Paper & 
Edging all-in-one. 
9 ft. & 24 ft. pkgs. 





New ADHESIVE 
Edging for steel or ~ 
wood shelves 






} 















ane > St 
Pease 


Food looks better and you save money, laundering 
with exquisite Roylies. Get economical Family 
Pkes. of 45 to 120 Roylies; 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12” 
round, and oblong Place Mats. At 5 & 10’s, 
supermarkets, housefurnishing, naborhood, 
dept. stores. 


see ROYLIES 


rain ms Sece Soper Doylies 
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Food was important in both these Costume by Adele Simpson 
books. “The last part of you to give up | 


© e 
k h th being a Jew is your stomach,” says 
Dp d r Y O U r d l r WI Ornitz, as his hero and a girl, both de- y= 
ciding to forget their Jewishness. still 7 
find themselves preferring the Jewish 


ri g h te i ri Cc h e r C O | O r delicatessen for a good-night snack. 


Kazin remembers the Friday nights in 
summer—the nights of special food. “We 
sal down lo chopped cucumbers floating in 

...with Shasta Cream Shampoo. ice-cold borsch. radishes and tomatoes 
Contains an amazing sparkle-giving and lettuce in sour cream, a mound of corn 


h ¥ I just out of the pot steaming on the table, 
cleanser that gives your natura the butter slowly melting in a cracked blue 












hair color a dazzling lift. plate.” 
A super cleansing shampoo. e 
Not a tint! Nota dye! For the husband or brother with a 








taste for the wilds, here are two books: 
GRASS BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 
by Richmond P. Hobson, Jr., and 
WASA-WaSsA, by Harry Macfie, with 
Hans G. Westerlund. Both have to 
do with the Cold North, and ia their 
way are as exciting and as adventur- 
ous—on land—as Kon-TrkI on the 
sea. 


WASA-WASA tells of two friends 
trapping, hunting and gold-prospect- 
ing in Alaska, fifty years or more 
WHI Mit’ ; a ago—a debonair pair, driving their 
Z dog sleds, meeting moose without a 


BLONDE HAIR GLEAMS with bright 


gold. lor new Shasta Cream Shampoo gun, near freezing, half starving. 
GRASS BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS is 
a search in the Canadian Northwest, 
just under the Arctic Circle, for vast 
grasslands for cattle vaising. Actu- 
ally the two adventurers found what 
they were looking for, they got back- 
ing, and they have established (if one 


contains an amazing sparkle-giving 


cleanser that “super” cleans your hair, 
so the natural color shines through in 
all its splendour. 








és J j 
can read between the lines) one of the 

BRUNETTE HAIR DANCES with dark biggest cattle ranches in the world. 

fire. Super cleansing Shasta lathers out This, however, is the story of their 

color-dulling grime. Leaves hair so search. 

clean—your own true color dances ; 

through like sunshine streaming “We've found our country—a green 


country as big as a quarter of the U. S.— 
a place that will be all our own—nobody 
e Cy ! else will want it. Nobody can get into it. 
g a, yy and we're lucky if we can get out of it. Our 
neighbors will be the wolves. Our music 
the call of the loon. Our beds will be the 
earth.” 


Maybe these books are not for women, : j 
but this woman liked both of them inor- " 
dinately. ’ OU ¢; (l) (; 


After we’d read them it was a great 
jolt to learn what is happening to the 


through a clean window pane. 






RED HAIR GLOWS with burnished 
glory. New Shasta Cream Shampoo 
sparks your hair with brighter, richer 
color. Not artificial color. But your 
own true shade, glistening through 
“super” clean hair. 


“look-again” color by 


WIDE WORLD 
5 ce 


GOTHAM GOLD STRIPE 














: z bere: GRAY, WHITE HAIR SHINES with Color excitement in beautiful 
- ) silver. he secret is Shasta’s Sear Cotham @old Stripe nylons! 
“aS wn sparkle-giving cleanser. That’s why — 
‘sda SS Oe oa after shampooing with New Shasta 
° ! : Cream Shampoo, all hair color looks Ask for “Doubletake”’ in 
mehtenehenr 5 3 . 
LANOLIN- Bee anon Fashion Five*, wonder stocking __ 
. : i 
BN ESED with five fabulous fashion features. | 





29¢ to 89¢ 
Gotham Gold Stripe stockings from $1.35. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE /f not convinced What the well-dressed soldier At 7,000 fine stores in U.S.A. and Canada. 
that New Lanolin-Enriched Shasta sparks your hair with wears for fighting in the Arctic. 

brighter, richer color, return the jar to Procter & Gamble 

and get your money back in full. 


2, 


parka hoods that they wear in those 
cold countries (also in the Air Force). 
Usually lined with either wolf or mou- 


Ch OL A ton skins, they are now going syn- ‘SP 
fa. Dhiump ic. Instead : GOTHAM 

’ thetic. Instead of wolf they’re testing 

a lew Coeam 00 nylon fur at 65° below zero, and for GOLD STRIPE Mm} 


REG.U S Pat oF 


mouton they’re trying a blend of PT aera 


FOR BRIGHTER, RICHER, NATURAL COLOR Dynel and vicara fibers! Too hard to *#7.M. Pending 


find wolves and mouton, they say! 





TOWLE’S MADEIRA COCKTAIL FORK 


CENTURIES of proud traditions place TowLe Ster- 
ling on your Thanksgiving table. Its presence is 
not only time-honored, but eloquent: it proclaims 
your good taste. 

The TowLe Silversmiths work in solid silver 
only... 
centuries old. As enduring as it is beautiful, TOWLE 
Sterling will grace future Thanksgiving tables gen- 
erations hence. 


This lasting beauty is easy to own. Six-piece 


from craft traditions over two and a half 


place settings start at a mere $27.50, teaspoons at 
93.39, serving pieces at $3.75. 


For easy ways to own your TowLe Sterling, send 10c in coin to 
Dept. L-11, Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, M husetts, and 
ask for How to Build Your Own Collection of Towle Sterling. 


j 
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STERLING 
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EVERY PIECE OF CNOX is A COLLECTOR’S ITEM 9 3 







FOR PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT—COBALT BLUE AND GOLD 


‘This ““Command Performance” service is an exquisite example 
of glowing, translucent Lenox China. The magnificent 
combination of craftsmanship, beauty, and superior strength has 
¢ f s 


made Lenox the choice of connoisseurs the world over. 


Je ae Starlig ht 


Yes, here is lovely Lenox China in a superbly different new pattern for you. 
Only the master craftsmen of Lenox could achieve the perfect blending of 
traditional, jewel-like hand-enamelling and the dramatic, modern Coupe Shape. 
And only Lenox artistry could bring such fresh loveliness and color to the 
graceful brown blossoms with their twinkling sky-blue centers. Truly, whether you 
prefer modern or traditional, your Starlight service will be cherished for generations. 
Five-prece place setting (dinner, salad, and 
butter plates, teacup and saucer)...$2125 
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GOLDEN WREATH 
5-piece place setting, $20.25 


FOR HELP IN CHOOSING YOUR FINE CHINA cend for the name of your nearest authorized 


Lenox Dealer. Write Lenox, Inc., Dept. Ps, Trenton, New Jersey. Enclose 25¢ if you wish 


“The Reference Book of Fine China” with full-color pattern and price leaflets. 


BELLEVUE SEA GREEN 
5-piece place setting, $27.75 


LENOX (£) CHINA 


AMERICA’S WORLD-FAMOUS FINE CHINA 


edite 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


Edited by 


MARGARET HICKEY 
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Your Vote Counts 


By MARGARET HICKEY 


OMEN in the United States were at last officially 

recognized as full citizens of their country in 1920. 
On the August morning when Secretary of State Bain- 
bridge Colby proclaimed the 19th Amendment a part of 
the Constitution, women gained the right to vote for 
which they had fought, been ridiculed and thrown into 
jail. 

What have women done with their vote? 

Not a great deal, to judge by a statement from the 
United States Census Bureau. In November of last year, 
thirty years after ratification of the 19th Amendment, the 
bureau announced that since equal suffrage was adopted 
the ratio of actual number of votes to the number of po- 
tential voters had not “reached the high point attained in 
1916—the last presidential election limited to males.” 

There were an estimated 97,000,000 people who could 
have voted in 1950. But less than 70,000,000 registered, 
and of these only 42,325,000 voted. Less than half the 
people who might have voted did so. Even among those who 
troubled to register, 39 per cent.cast no ballots in the 1950 
election. 

Women make up the majority of the population. 
Whether fewer women than men vote, as one would infer 
from the report of the Census Bureau, or the other way 
around, as claimed by the League of Women Voters on the 
basis of scattered checks, one fact is certain: millions of 
women have failed to accept their full responsibility as 
citizens. 

Leaders of both major political parties are trying hard to 
get more people to register and to vote. The “Work and 
Win” program of the Republican women’s 1950 campaign 
is being supported by many similar efforts for 1952. Mrs. 
Gilford Mayes, Assistant Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee in charge of women’s activities, says 
the precinct program to develop forceful leaders and 
“alert and responsive rank-and-file workers” is being car- 
ried into “every home in every block.” The Women’s 
Division of the Democratic National Committee, under 
the leadership of dynamic India Edwards, is equally de- 
termined to get out the vote. 

The hobble-skirted marchers of the early 1900’s achieved 
for women the right to vote. By the use of that right, and 
all it stands for, American women today can be the de- 
ciding power in public life. We—you and I—can assure 
the election of honest and competent public ofhcials, 
along with the kind of government we want for our com- 
munities—and our nation. 





New Hampshire Legislators 


ARY WASTCOAT, seventy-one, a slight, soft-spoken grand- 

mother, was a candidate for the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives from the little town of Candia. She was modestly 
confident she could “‘do some good” in her state legislature. 

“No woman should be sent to Concord!” her influential male op- 
ponent said, two weeks before election. 

Mary Wastcoat set out to convince Candia voters he was wrong. 
She discussed her qualifications and ideas of good government with 
farmers in their hayfields; she sat down at kitchen tables with their 
wives; held babies’ and chatted over cups of coffee. Frequently she 
mentioned her opponent’s challenge, but seldom did she ask them to 
vote for her. She knew she was making some progress, but couldn’t 
guess how much. 

On election night, the Candia town hall was packed—everyone 
wanted to be first to hear the results. Few, except Mary Wastcoat, 
were really surprised by the final tally. She won—334 votes to 7! 

Like Mary Wastcoat, most of the women who have climbed to 
political authority in conservative, tradition-bound New Hampshire 
have triumphed over male candidates, often in hard-fought cam- 
paigns. To measure their success you need only count the number of 
women in the state legislature today: forty, or 10 per cent, in Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall; six, or 25 per cent, in the Senate chamber. Pro- 
portionately they constitute the largest feminine voice in any govern- 
ing body in the world. 

According to Gov. Sherman Adams, “These women, though ac- 
cused of overemotionalism, are generally not given to personal 
prejudices nor arbitrary allegiances and pressures as much as men. 
They give balance and weight of good judgment to legislative deci- 
sions, take a good deal of committee burden, and can be relied on for 
attendance and for digging into problems enough to understand them 
(Continued on Page 222) 


completely before voting.” 
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Good government begins at kitchen tables, not in back 
rooms, says 28-year-old Representative Barbara Winters. 
On week ends, she brings lawmaking home to the people. 








NYLAPAC Gaytees never let your 
feet know it’s cold and wet! Very new 
—of washable nylon gabardine, all 
fleece lined, wool trimmed. Flat soles 
fit all shoes. Natural with brown trim. 


ARGOLINER Gaytees foil chills for 
youngsters’ feet with warm, wool 
fleece lining. Just pull these on over 
snow pants — yank the strap for no- 
slip fit. Easy! Red, russet brown. 


Ts always fair weather! 


SNO-VALE Gaytees give dry-day pro- 
tection even in blizzards. Storm-proof 
rubber is edged with rich trim, laced 
shut. Flat soles fit several heel heights. 
Black, sable brown, green. 








MARQUETTE Gaytees get down to 
business about keeping your toes 
warm as well as dry. Staunch rubber, 
lined with fleece; shearling cuffs. 
Flat tread fits most shoes. Black, brown. 


Over- the -Shoe 








di) UNITED STATES RUBBER COM PANY 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 


NEW YORK 
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Why not plan a homemade Christmas with 
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these simple JOURNAL patterns? 
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@ 2110 
PINCUSHION to make of 
satin with skirt of 


lace. 10c. 





2527@ "Su A 
SHOWER Mirt of terry . 
cloth has pocket in 
the palm for soap. 15c. 


@ 2500 

Poucu Bac, giant size, 
of plain-and-plaid wool. 
Or try it in felt. 15e. 
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2497 @ re, 

KnitTED ANKLETS for S 

men or women. Ini- Z 

tials trim the cuffs. 15e. \ 

@ 2102 e| 
HEART-SHAPED Por S 
Houpers in three sizes. ~ 
Use bright chintz. 10c. 
g 

2525 @ y 

TRAVEL Case for toilet Oe 
articles. Trim a wash- SY 


cloth to go with it. 15e. 






SY 
@ 2526 Zo 
QUILTED SLIPPERS with Sy) 

_—~, bag for easy packing. 
eat Lovely in soft satin. 15c. j 
2522 @ Sy 


SACHETS, bow-shaped 
or tiny bag design. Use 
wide taffeta ribbon. l5e. 
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FREE BOOKLET AND PATTERN LISTS 


2333. 
2076. 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS LIsT. 
THINGS-TO-WEAR PATTERNS. Aprons, 
blouses, accessories. 
71. REFERENCE List OF KNITTED AND 
CROCHETED PATTERNS. 
. HANDICRAFT PATTERN List. 


1008. List OF DEPARTMENTAL BOOKLETS. 
For your home, garden, beauty, en- 
tertaining and child care. 

Sus-DeB BOOKLET LIBRARY. 

List OF JOURNAL HAT AND BaG Pat- 
PERNS. 





1695 
1660 
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ORDER BLANK 










We will gladly send any of these patterns and lists if you'll order by number. They will be 

mailed anywhere in the United States and Canada upon receipt of cash, check or money order. Do 

nol send stamped, addressed envelopes. Allow two to three weeks for delivery. Readers in all foreign 

countries should send International Reply Coupons, purchased at their post office. Each coupon 

redeemable for 5 cents in the United States. Please address all requests to Reference Library, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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| PATTERN NUMBERS 
: Nane | 
: (Please Print) : 
! i 
: Street_ : 
7 ; ! 
' City_ Zone : 
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Compliment your guests with playing 

Ff ality. You'll notice the 
cards of really top quality. You H notice the 
unmistakable luxury “feel” of ConcrEss 
cards. Their exclusive Cel-u-tone finish 
gives them a “snap and “slip”... a gleam 
and glide no other cards possess! 


have. CEL-U-TONE finish 





Congress Cards 


surprises ! 


triumphs! 


With every hand dealt, the curtain’s up on a 
brand-new show ... and youre in it! The thrill 
of the unexpected . .. traps for the unwary... 
strategy one moment, humor the next. 

For sociable, “live” entertainment when fam- 
ily and friends get together, you can’t beat the 
fun in a pack of cards! 

Have the “card book” handy to look up rules... . 
and learn new games! For your new OFFICIAL RULES 
OF CARD GAMEs (256 pages, 165 games) just mail 
15¢ with your name and address to Dept. C-6, 
United States Playing Card Company, Cincinnati 
12, Ohio. (In Canada: The International Playing 
Card Co., Windsor, Ont.) 
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“Dear Jan: My girl friend always tries to monopo- 
lize every boy she meets, even if he seems to like 
me or some other girl. She is a good friend other- 
wise. How can I put a stop to her actions, which 
she doesn’t profit by, anyway, as she never gets a 
date?”’ 


Obviously this girl doesn’t know what you know— 
that boys don’t like girls who are aggressive and 
pushy, that the »y like to make their own advances. 
Your friend acts this way because she feels unpopular 
and insecure with boys. She hasn’t had a chance to be 
pals with boys—to relax with them. Try to help her 
out. Arrange a date for her the next time you have a 
date—or give a small record party at your house, and 
invite the boys you think would like her most. Before 
the party begins, give her the pitch: “That new fellow 
in class sure is cute, isn’t he? Mary says he goes for 
the quiet type. I guess a lot of boys do, but we don't 
always realize it.” If she’s interested—and she should 
be—the way will be open for a long conversation 
about boys and what they do and don’t like about 
girls. As soon as your friend begins to go out on dates 
herself, she won't be bothering you and your dates. 


“Dear Jan: Ever since I was old enough to go on 
dates, my mother’s friends have been getting me 
dates with their sons. I feel that I don’t need any 
help in getting dates. What can I do to stop this 
without hurting their feelings?” 


Many mothers are eager to arrange dates for their 
children—and most of fie children resent it, just as 
you do. The mothers who do this fail to realize some- 
thing important: that when you're forced to do some- 
thing, you generally do it badly. Think about the boy. 
He probably doesn't like the idea any more than you 
do. You can say you're busy every time a mother 
suggests a date with her son, but why not accept the 
ane and use your best personality to make the eve ning 
fun for both of you? After all, you’re a girl with lots af 
dates. Your pride and prestige aren t Geme hurt, you 

can always refuse a second date if you don't have 
fun—and you just might meet someone you like a lot. 





BY TOM JOHNSON, AGE 18 


problem is 43... 
My Problem ; 
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“Dear Jan: I have a lovely home, nice parents, and 
I love them very much, but they just don’t under- 
stand me. They treat me like a two-year-old and 
keep telling me teen-agers are unpredictable. I’m 
growing up as fast as I can. How can I let my par- 
ents see this?”’ 


If your parents treat you like a two-year-old, prob- 
ably it’s because you act like a two-year-old some- 
times. Look at it this way. How often do you ask your 
mother to do things for you that you could do for 
yourself—like pic ne out your dresses, or making all 
the sandwiches for the party you are giving? This is 
important—because the less you ask your mother to 
do for you, the less she will tell you what to do. 
“Growing up as fast as you can” should mean that 
you are learning the first real step toward becoming an 
adult: accepting responsibility. If your job is to keep 
your room neat, do it every day—without being re- 
minded. If you promise to be home by 12:30, be there 
on the dot. When you disagree with your parents, 
explain to them unemotionally and quietly why you 
disagree—and consider their opinions with as much 
thought as you expect them to give to your opinions. 
As soon as you prove to your parents that you really 
are growing up, they ll start treating you that way. 


“Dear Jan: 1 know you’re supposed to send thank- 
you notes, but when do you do this? I spent the 
night with one of my friends and we went to the 
movies and then home. Do I send a thank-you note 


to her mother or her? Or do I send one at all?”’ 


If you see the girl and her mother often, a note isn’t 
necessary because you will have a chance to tell them 
again in person what a fine time you had. But if you're 
visiting out of town, you should write a note to the 
girl’s motes as soon as you return home. In both 

cases, try to be a good guest while you're there. Help 

with the dishes, Bee your own bed, and do any other 
things you can to make things easier for your friend’s 
mother. And if you're staying as long as a week end, 
be sure to take her mother a small gift. 


“Dear Jan: 1 am sixteen years old and very much 
in love with a boy eighteen. We have been going 
steady for five months, but recently he enlisted. 
My parents think I’m too young to be faithful toa 
soldier, but I feel that I couldn’t enjoy myself 
with other fellows. What would you advise?” 


If you consider matters carefully, you'll realize that 
having other dates can help both you and your soldier. 
You're lonely at home. He’s off in a strange place with 
new people and new situations—even more lonely. 
The fact that both of you go on occasional parties and 
occasional dates has nothing to do with the important 
thing between you—your love—as long as that love 
remains important. Write him long newsy letters 
about what you're doing and how much you miss him. 
Send him little gifts that show you're thinking about 
him. That's the way to show him he’s still No. 1 man 
in your life. You're both young. There will be plenty 
of time to go steady when he is back home again. 


Re @ ee .— —_ 
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EDITED by JAN WEYL 


“‘When | Was Sixteen...” 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


. “I was studying like mad 
to get out of grammar school. 
I spent four years in the fifth 
grade, and she was beautiful. 
After that my mother wanted 
me to go to high school; I 
wanted to go to work; and my 
dad just wanted me to go.” 


—Bob Hope 


. “T was working for hours 
every week studying voice, 
learning musical scores, tak- 
ing lessons in acting and 
dancing. My voice had been 
discovered by the superin- 
tendent of my high school 
when he heard one raspy 
voice in the school chorus and, upon 
investigating, discovered that I was 
the guilty party—singing an octave 
lower in my natural register. Fortu- 
nately he also thought my voice had 
possibilities—and helped me arrange 
for special lessons. I’ve been working 
at singing ever since.” 





—Risé Stevens 


... “The thing I was most in- 
terested in was football. I 
wasn’t very big then and it was 
a long time before I made even 
the high-school scrub team. 
That was a big day in my life. 
I took the money Id saved 
~ from ‘swamping’ (running 
orders) on a grocery truck and in- 
vested in a pair of good cleated shoes 
and some shoulder pads. I remember 
carrying them to school the next day, 
and how good I felt. That afternoon at 
practice I broke my leg—and never 
played football again. That was when 
I took up dramatics—and found I 
liked it even better than football.” 


—Howard Duff 


ACME 

-... “I lived with my grand- 
mother about half a mile from 
the Pacific Ocean. Naturally I 
did a lot of ocean swimming. 
At that time a peculiar sand- 
bar formation created ideal 
conditions for riding surf- 
boards, Hawaiian style, and I 
got to be good at it—so good that I de- 
cided that when I grew older, I'd get a 
job ona boat, save some money, jump 
ship at Waikiki, and turn into a beach 
boy. I never did get to Waikiki until 


























1947—when I went with the Davis 
cece ———— eee e e > — aise ece niece 6:6) €fis oe Cup ae , —Ted Schroeder 
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SPEAK UP... . if you've a problem you can’t solve. We'll try to help with a personal letter. Write to Jan 3 
Weyl, Sub-Deb Department, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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__ Once you experience the economy of Vanity Fair lingerie 
| Soren tl find that you cannot afford Z 


to wear ONAN ATs cheaper — Yeerts 


One Vanity Fair nylon tricot 
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ordinary ones, stays ever-beautiful. 


Since every lovely inch of it, from the 
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fine detail is made in our own mills, 







! you are buying our economical 


“know how”, the highest quality, our 






| remarkable values. Slip #3-8-6 






in sizes 32-42 average length, 






34-42 in tall length, 






Extacee sizes 9-15. 
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the X-ray story of how this mattress 





The entirely new and exclusive Form-Fitting Construction supports 


your different body weights while it cradles your body curves 


The Form-Fitted Mattress o 


NOT THIS NOT THIS ..-BUT THIS I. 
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When mattress is too stiff all over, it doesn’t “give” Serious center sag occurs when mattress is too soft The Form-Fitted Mattress of Firestone Foamex floats yo 


under your heavier mid-section. Doesn't conform to all over. It may be comfortable for your head and different body weights in natural balance. 


This section gives firmer This section (like t 
support where you are head ) , gives lighter su} 
heavier —from your port under your legs. § 
shoulders to just above how larger air spac 
your knees. Here, more keep your body in b) 
firm, buoyant Foamex ance. No wonder y 
(smaller air spaces ) awaken alert and 3 
prevents you from sag- freshed. You've enjoy, 
ging in the middle. perfect relaxation! 


the curves of your body. After a restless, uncomfort- legs, but it can’t give proper support to your heavier _ This section gives lighter 
able night you awake tense, irritable, of shi id-secti Result? Y ink i hollow and  jahPort where Wome 
é ght } aw: A able, often aching, mid-section. esult: Ou sink into a hollow an lighter — from head to 
feeling as if your spine has been thrown out of kilter, fight all night long to get out of it. just above your waist. 

Here, larger air spaces 
(nature’s own springs) 
cradle you gently while 
Foamex moulds itself to 
each curve of your body. 


You 
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nelps you relax while you sleep 





Firestone FOA 


lere sleep is not good enough for you, 
fed your family. You need complete rest to 
lax every tense nerve and tired muscle in 
bur body. You need the right mattress to 
pat your body on an even level while you 
et go’”’ and sink into deep, relaxing slumber. 


e X-ray Story proves it! Your body ca 
st as nature meant it to rest. Not on the 
Mard-like surface of too-firm a mattress. Not 
the sagging discomfort of too-soft a mat- 
ess. But cradled on Foamex, built with firmer 
pport in the mid-section where you need it. 


1e Form-Fitted Mattress is a Firestone 
pamex exclusive! No other mattress so 
_ Pmpletely supports your body in correct sleep- 
«ig position. The Form-Fitted Foamex Mattress 
“Ayes you lighter support in the head and foot 

ions — firmer support under your heavier 
_ #id-section. No matter how much you turn, 
ist or change your position, your different 
dy weights stay evenly balanced. 


ye 
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Night after night, year after year, Firestone ae ie FOAMEX 
Foamex delivers “brand new mattress’ com- a ee ie FORM Garp 
fort. Foamex stays lively for life, because Wie MATTRESS 


everywhere 


'y Firestone 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


there’s nothing to break down. Just pure milk 
of the rubber tree, whipped with air to a creamy 
foam, baked like an angel food cake. After 12 
years of 24 hour use in hospitals, Foamex mat- 
tresses showed no sign of wear. 


You can feel the heavenly softness of 
Foamex yourself. Bedding departments 
everywhere feature Form-Fitted Foamex 
Mattresses and matching Box Springs. Just 
stretch out and imagine what it’s like to be 
cradled in comfort every night of your life. 


Form-Fitted Mattress $7 9 75 


of Firestone Foamex 


Available withspecial $ 715 
Matching Box Spring 69 


Enjoy the Voice of 

Ensemble $149°° Firestone Monday 
Evenings on NBC 

Prices subject to change Radio and Television 
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Cleanse with Tussy Dry Skin Treatment 
Cream; stimulate with Dry Skin Freshener. 


Just E' minutes.. 


and dry skin 


( ‘ 





‘urns dream-soft 


Smooth on Tussy Beauty Plus Hormone 


Cream; beauty prescription for mature skin. 


as you sleep 


) 
) 
Use Tussy Wind & Weather Lotion or Hand 


Cream; makes arms, hands feel silken-soft. 








Just 4 minutes can make you look years younger! For Tussy works its magic on 
over-30 skin, while you sleep. Tussy Dry Skin Treatment Cream contains an effec- 
tive blend of sterols; cleanses without disturbing skin’s natural oil balance. Tussy 
Beauty Plus is an exquisite hormone cream; furnishes a natural “young-skin” sub- 


stance. The hormones are actually absorbed by your skin! 


TUSSY 


l'ussy Dry Skin Treatment Cream, $1.25, $2., $3.50, Dry Skin Freshener, $1., $1.75, Beauty Pling Hormone 


Cream, $3., $5., Wind and Weather Lotion; Hand Cream, $1., $2. All prices plus tax Linens by Léron 
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By GLADYS TABER 


OME of the days in November carry the 
whole memory of summer, as a fire opal 
carries the color of moonlight. These are the 
days I especially love, when the soft and 
quiet air lies so gently on our earth. All the 
colors are tranquil, waiting to be dazzled 
into the great white of the snow. It is a re- 
flective and thoughtful time. I feel the past 
summer with its violent heat, I remember 
the spring bright with tulips, and I catch 
again the deep excitement of the first 
peepers in the April night. Genius, they 
say, brings emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity; if so, November is the genius of the 
seasons in New England. And doubly pre- 
cious because we country folk cock an eye 
to the barometer at night just to see. 
When the season closes in, I am thankful 
I am a country dweller. Summer folk are 
nice, and they overflow the green valley and 
clutter the country roads with fast cars, 
and fill the summer theater in the old red 
barn. But those of us who stay and pile in 
the firewood and worry the storm windows 
up, we are the ones who belong. I often 
think the proudest moment of my life was 
the first time George referred to somebody 
else as “‘just one of those city persons.” 
Actually, village life is so busy, there is 
no time to be dull during the gray days and 
early nights. We are fighting pollution in 
our silvery streams and rivers, we are 
battling against a reservoir which would 
flood our valley, we are involved with per- 
sonal matters such as repairing fences, 
pruning and clearing. The dog clubs are in 
full swing; every cocker and great Dane 
and Pomeranian and shepherd goes riding 
over the autumn roads to attend the school 
of his owner’s choice. There isn’t a minute 
when life lacks something vital to be at. 
Thanksgiving is one of the best holidays 
we have. I love stuffing the turkey, popping 
the mince pies in the oven, polishing apples 
and hunting up the nutcrackers. The chil- 
dren are coming and we have one buffet 


November is a reflective and thoughtful time. All its colors 
are tranquil, the soft and quiet air lies gently on our earth. 
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supper for everybody around. I bake aham 
for extra; one can never go wrong with @ 
ham in the larder. Esmé feels turkey is the 
best there is, and she has to have her dish 
before anybody else gets more than a smell 
The emotions of a Siamese brook no delay. 
We always have country turkeys in) 
plenty in this rich farm area. But after all, 
it isn’t really the turkey that makes} 
Thanksgiving; it is the family gathered 
around the table, the togetherness. It is 
friends dropping in, and the smell of hot 
mulled cider and the bowls of golden pop 
corn going around that make Thanksgiving. 
It is finding a few small flowers that es: 
caped the frosts, and an extra acorn squas 
in the garden, and it is George’s pleasant) 
hello as he comes in after breakfast with aj 
big log in his arms. j 
And it is Steve and Olive finding thé) 
corner cabinet at last and struggling home| 
with it in their station wagon, with the car 
going lopsided from the weight of it. Or Jill 
discovering a comb-back rocker for Don’s| 
room. If you wander around the countr 
roads, you can find lovely treasures and 
give them a home again. Most of the people 
who sell them have a real love for them, and 
most of them will tell you if part of a piece 
is modern. The comb-back had three new 
spindles; but painted a soft flat black, whe’ 
can tell? And it sits elegantly. 
Jill is still tucking narcissus bulbs in on 
the hill by the pond. George has one parti 
colored cow that loves that slope, and shé 
getsin there every day orsoand “hunkers” 
up the sod, but we always hope she misses 
the best bulbs. It seems that once a cow 
gets an idea in her head, it is there to stay! 
When the cows come home in the dusk, 
the cockers line up behind our picket fence: 
and between the pickets wild noses thrust’ 
out. Jonquil’s high feminine bark and Tiki’ 
boyish yell greet each and every cow. Lindé 
always sounds hysterical, Sister like 2 
(Continued on Page 246) 


How fo cut 
bedmaking time 


II. Retucking old-fashioned sheets i¢ a waste 2. A CONTOUR SHEET“ Stays so smooth all night long, 
Oi Hime... when you get up your bed is half made! 
| 


93. Four fitted corners cap the mattress. A shaped 4. The sheet wont wrinkle, cant pull out. Goes on in a 
i tuck-under holds all four sides drum-tight jiffy,adjusts to mattress thickness, needs no re-tuckin 





5. A-CONTOUR SHEET is easy to launder, keeps its fit 6. Combed percale or muslin in standard Sizes _do\ ble, 
because its Sanforized”* lronings optional twin, crib__youth-bed size in muslin 


At your favorite store, or write for folder and name of nearest 


dealer to Pacific Mills, Dept. DD11, 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y 
h *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
On to Uf. ee d S e e BY PACIFIC MILLS ...WEAVERS OF FINE COTTONS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, WORSTE 
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0 one will ever know the burden of blame 


lers, nor that every day 


ik myself the question I cannot answer. 


SQ vears age 


aocent or guilty?”’ 


in the oC 


N November, 1901, while Jacob 


oe wa ee 
cL Mfliiee WM ( , Wa Vettes 
Riis was writing his powerful 


books about New York slums, the 'Y the author of REBECCA. 
best sellers of the mail-order houses 
were about fortunetelling, palm read- 





: ‘our Turnin ‘stiny. ? 

| Meeradiditdm Hodks.The Charles- gs destiny. But there’s no escape. You cannot 

ton, South Carolina, Exposition 9°Fe; though. learn the lesson too young. B 
opened, Great Britain and the enalty for his felon dies. Here is Tom Jenk 
U. S. A. signed the Isthmus Canal ir tri covering the fall and winter collections time to get sneak shots of Ray in 

: after fair trial dull, e 7 § Cs : ere S 25 
Treaty, and Ain’t That a Shame? : . u ; excepI when he drank too The skirt is silk faille, the jelt-embroidered various attitudes of waiting—fretful, 
topped the song-hit parade. convicts him his wife was a scold, but that w4jacket and pillbox hat in velvet, the blouse. 40zing, bored, and so on—a wonder- 
m.Itis better kill her. If we killed women forvhile slipper satin. The picture was taken Fl seauence of lang eran nor Joe 
A ; 6 : - : oe 7729. e y- J nny thing, ugh: Jo 

ee The Lady From Philadelphia the body has all men would be murderers,” |” Primcess Gourielli’s apartment over- 44 co nervous waiting to take a first- 

i in the November, 1901, JOURNAL: looking Parts. 


Seianaeichannd girlin her first grave. I wished he had not named minute picture of mother and baby 





with mechanical refrigeration . . . There 
are three marriages every minute some- 
where in the U.S. In June, 1951, only 
one third of all girls between 20 and 24 
were still unmarried and only 15 per 
cent of all women between 25 and 34.... 


y : that everybody thought he was the 
season is not exnoctod tr tmit~ —— beerlf you’re fed up with movies that make father. 
| ouldY feel you could do a better one your- 

self, don’t miss The River. Just out, it A girl here who rides occasionally in 
a's Pate (Nn W]was made in India from the book by Central Park notices that every horse 
aan tf ‘2 (PA ii 5 ‘x 3 (< an oe | yn gj@ JOURNAL author, Rumer Godden, she hires does the same thing: not 
i ,  ¥ > i a 2 Ae if ae ik and directed by Jean Renoir. Its pro- only stops of its own accord on the red 
af || we | x | ducers, Kenneth and Melvina Mc- light, and starts ‘up on the green, but 
A im | | ) ) : | vatd Eldowney, told John Morris at the even tries to beat. the light a little on 

|i 8h 5 ”? |preview here it was their first pic- the green—just like a ta%i driver. 
ind > A University of Michigan survey shows 
| nbr| that children watch television on an 
sick | average of 191% haurs per week... . In 
rail 1940, 79 per cent of American homes 
‘ had electric lighting, and 2 out of 5 
: Tee had mechanical refrigerators. By 1950, 
4 | e 3 d, the figures had risen to 94 per cent 
- 1 eb VW oa eee with electric lighting and 4 out of 5 
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Gladys Denny Shultz arrived in Chi- 
cago to confer with Doctor Bundesen, 


. y 5 ly to find that two big conventions 
} Movie-maker Melvina McEldowney. eae ae : 
LADIES HOME y had filled every hotel in town to over- 
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ture; that he had been a florist, she an flowing. Doctor B. phoned around; fi- 
| ! obCD U air-line publicist. ‘How did you happen nally told Gladys he’d found hera bed. 
] ; 
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. } 9 me i ‘**They’re putting you up out at the 
ie | ? 7 Se J 
CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, Independence Square, Phila. 5,Pa to do it?” John asked. .. . “Oh, we just Isolation Hospital,”? he told her. Late 


got fed up with movies that made us feel that night, weary and full of misgiv- 
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, for which please enter a Christmas aft e we could do a better one ourselves. 
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TE: to each of the following addresses: Hoe think ded.” Jot ing, she shower BoE eee poser 

for LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, to go Lop you ink we succeeded.” John Found that Dr. B. had known all the 

1 did. So will you. time that the superintendent and his 

| | Name. family were away, that Gladys was go- 

| Length of Sub Streetior R.D. We sometimes feel we should be pub- ing to get their whole seven-room 

| ! Jone State_ lishing two or three picture magazines apartment. 

| Town i for the fine photo- 

{ graphs we just DI PIETRO 
can’t get into the ) : 

‘ Street or R.D._ JOURNAL — fash- 
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e Length of cgi = Seaton -D- of How America 
] Zone State Lives alone. Like 
town the ones Joe Di 
Pietro took of Ray 
Sent by Hill at the hospital 
Reheat of R.D- in Maryland while 
__Zone- State the husband and 
Town father of this 
Ree month’s family was 
standing by for his 
2 - Each additional $2.50 latest offspring to. 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL: | ee i a i $10; Each addi- be born. It was a 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: Y ten-hour vigil, so ‘ : : Ys: ; 
tional re Ee Joe had plenty of How-America-Lives Ray Hill awaiting new arrival. 
#1 1-yrs $5; 2 V-yr. $8; Each additio R.D. only) i 
HOUDAY:)-Y wy: 5 yrs, $3; 3 yrs: $2; 1 yf..$1 (Sold in U:S., R.D. only ‘ 
COUNTRY es ! $4.00; Each additional $2 4 --> 


JACK AND JILL: 1 I-yr. $2 50; 2 l-yr. 
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N November, 1901, while Jacob 

Riis was writing his powerful 
books about New York slums, the 
best sellers of the mail-order houses 
were about fortunetelling, palm read- 
ing and dream books. The Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, Exposition 
opened, Great Britain and the 
U. S. A. signed the Isthmus Canal 
Treaty, and Ain’t That a Shame? 
topped the song-hit parade. 


in the November, 1901, JOURNAL: 


Writes The Lady From Philadelphia 


| 


— “Many think that a girl in her first 
season is not expected to invite men to 
call, but her mother does so in her be- 
half, usually naming certain times 
when they are likely to be home.” 


Announces Miss de Forest from 
Paris: ‘Surely one announcement 
I ean make concerning winter fash- 
ions will be hailed with delight by 
the entire feminine sex. We are to 
have pockets in our coats.”’ 


“How Can a Girl Help Support Her- 
self at College?” Answer by Mar- 
garet E. Sangster: “She may go on 
errands, copy papers, press skirts 
and rebind them, trim hats, make 
beds, wait on tables and shampoo 
hair.” 


Good Health for Girls: ‘‘Perspira- 
tion is sometimes offensive. An 
eminent skin specialist advises a 
tea of white-oak bark applied 
freely to the perspiring parts.”” 


Fashion: “Shirtwaists opening in the 
back are only becoming to young 
and slender forms. They are novel, 
and it is claimed induce a better car- 
riage and straighter back.” 


Wonders a reader: “‘Should chil- 
dren be taught to say ‘Yes, 
ma’am,” and ‘No, ma’am’? Some 
of my friends consider it old- 
fashioned.”’ Answer: ‘It is custom- 
ary now to teach children to add 
the name of the person, as ‘Yes, 
Mrs. Grant,’ and ‘No, papa.’ ”’ 
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When the public-relations man from the 
American embassy in London told 
Helen Cook, Pan-American Airways 
hostess at Heathrow Airport, that 





Pan-American hostess Helen Cook. 


Bruce Gould and Harlan Miller were 
on the plane coming in, she made 
him take her out to meet them. Told 
our far-flung editor she just had to tell 
him how much she loved the JOURNAL 
and how she couldn’t do without it. As 
nice a reception as he ever got on 
foreign soil, Mr. G. wrote us from Eng- 
land, enclosing Helen’s photograph. 
What made the reception all the nicer, 
he added, she’s even better looking than 
her picture. 


Paris this year was full of pretty, fem- 
inine clothes. The 1951 version of the ro- 
mantic ‘cloak and dagger” fashion is 
the full skirt and basque jacket by Chris- 
tian Dior on the cover, photographed by 
Wilhela Cushman while she was there 





Movie-maker Melvina McEldowney. 


ture; that he had been a florist, she an 
air-line publicist. “‘ How did you happen 
to doit?” John asked. . . . “Oh, we just 
got fed up with movies that made us feel 
we could do a better one ourselves. 
Hope you think we succeeded.” John 
did. So will you. 


We sometimes feel we should be pub- 
lishing two or three picture magazines 
for the fine photo- 
graphs we just 
can’t get into the 
JOURNAL — fash- 
ions, food, interiors, 
gardens, houses, 
people. We’d need a 
whole supplement 
for surplus pictures 
of How America 
Lives alone. Like 
the ones Joe Di 
Pietro took of Ray 
Hill at the hospital 
in Maryland while 
the husband and 
father of this 
month’s family was 
standing by for his 
latest offspring to. 
be born. It was a 
ten-hour vigil, so 
Joe had plenty of 


time to get sneak shots of Ray in 
various attitudes of waiting—fretful, 
dozing, bored, and so on—a wonder- 
ful sequence of long-drawn-out ex- 
pectancy. A funny thing, though: Joe 
got so nervous waiting to take a first- 
minute picture of mother and baby 
that everybody thought he was the 
father. 


A girl here who rides occasionally in 
Central Park notices that every horse 
she hires does the same thing: not 
only stops of its own accord on the red 
light, and starts up on the green, but 
even tries to beat. the light a little on 
the green—just like a ta&i driver. 


A University of Michigan survey shows 
that children watch television on an 
average of 1914 haurs per week... . In 
1940, 79 per cent of American homes 
had electric lighting, and 2 out of 5 
had mechanical refrigerators. By 1950, 
the figures had risen to 94 per cent 
with electric lighting and 4 out of 5 
with mechanical refrigeration . . . There 
are three marriages every minute some- 
where in the U.S. In June, 1951, only 
one third of all girls between 20 and 24 
were still unmarried and only 15 per 
cent of all women between 25 and 34.... 


Gladys Denny Shultz arrived in Chi- 
cago to confer with Doctor Bundesen, 
only to find that two big conventions 
had filled every hotel in town to over- 
flowing. Doctor B. phoned around; fi- 
nally told Gladys he’d found hera bed. 
“"They’re putting you up out at the 
Isolation Hospital,’’ he told her. Late 
that night, weary and full of misgiv- 
ing, she showed up at the hospital. 
Found that Dr. B. had known all the 
time that the superintendent and his 
family were away, that Gladys was go- 
ing to get their whole seven-room 
apartment. 


DI PIETRO 
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0 one will ever know the burden of blame 


I carry on my shoulders, nor that every day 


T ask myself the question I cannot answer. 


Was Rachel innocent or guilty?”’ 


Beginning a serial in five parts by the author of REBECCA. 


HEY used to hang men at Four Turnings 

in the old days. Not any more, though. 
Now, when a murderer pays the penalty for his 
crime, he does so up at Bodmin, after fair trial 
at the assizes. That is, if the law convicts him 
before his own conscience kills him. It is better 
so. Like a surgical operation. And the body has 
decent burial, though a nameless grave. 

When I was a child it was otherwise. I can 
remember as a little lad seeing a fellow hang in 
chains where the four roads meet. His face and 
body were blackened with tar for preservation. 
He hung there for five weeks before they cut 
him down, and it was the fourth week that I 
saw him. He swung between earth and sky 
upon his gibbet—or, as my Cousin Ambrose 
told me, betwixt heaven and hell. Heaven he 
would never achieve, and the hell that he had 
known was lost to him. 

Ambrose prodded at the body with his stick. 
I can see it now, moving with the wind like a 
weather vane on a rusty pivot, a poor scare- 
crow of what had been a man. 

Ambrose must have taken me there for a 
purpose. Perhaps to test my nerve. To see if I 
would run away, or laugh, or cry. As my guard- 
ian, father, brother—as, in fact, my whole 
world—he was forever testing me. 

‘There you are, Philip,” he said. “It’s what 
we all come to in the end. Some upon a battle- 
field, some in bed, others according to their 
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destiny. But there’s no escape. You cannot 
learn the lesson too young. But this is how a 
felon dies. Here is Tom Jenkyn, honest and 
dull, except when he drank too much. It’s true 
his wife was a scold, but that was no excuse to 
kill her. If we killed women for their tongues, 
all men would be murderers.” 

I wished he had not named the man. Up to 
that moment the body had been a dead thing, 
without identity. Now it would have connec- 
tion with reality, and the man with watery eyes 
who sold lobsters on the town quay. It was not 
so long ago that I had seen him. 

“Well,” said Ambrose, watching my face, 
“what do you make of him?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and kicked the base 
of the gibbet with my feet. Ambrose must never 
know I cared. That I felt sick at heart, and 
terrified. He would despise me. Ambrose at 
twenty-seven was god of all creation, certainly 
god of my own narrow world, and the whole 
object of my life was to resemble him. 

“Tom had a brighter face when I saw him 
last,” I answered. ‘Now he isn’t fresh enough 
to become bait for his own lobsters.” 

Ambrose laughed and pulled my ears. ““That’s 
my boy,” he said. “Spoken like a true philoso- 
pher”’; and then he added, “If you feel squeam- 
ish, go and be sick behind the hedge, and re- 
member I have not seen you.” 

He turned his back upon the gibbet and 


went striding away. (Continued on Page 76) 
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By FLORENCE JANE SOMAN 


“AND what made you decide to come to New 

York, my dear?’ Miss Baines asked. She 
smiled at Marcy in her calm, gentle way, but there 
were surprisingly few lines in her face, considering 
her seventy-one years. “From what your grand- 
father wrote me, you were the prettiest and most 
popular girl in town.” 

Marcy put down her teacup and grinned. “There 
wasn’t much competition around there,” she said. 
“And you can’t trust grandpa’s eyes—they’re 
slightly out of focus as far as I’m concerned. But— 
well, you know what Pennyfield was like, Miss 
Baines. And after pop married again, I felt sort 
of in the way.” 

She lowered her eyes, caught up suddenly in a 
little drift of longing. J wish, she thought—her 
fingers made a small pleat in her skirt—I wish I 
could find someone nice to marry too. 

She wasn’t looking, as most girls were, for any- 
one dashing and handsome and exciting. In fact, 
her every instinct was to steer clear of anyone like 
that. You had to worry too much about keeping 
him, and he usually had the power to hurt, to twist 
your heart in little ways. It was an exquisite kind of 
torture. She knew, because of Rocky. Never again. 


All I want is someone sweet, on the quiet side, who 
has a nice face. Someone reliable. Peace of mind was 
the thing to look for when you fell in love and got 
married. And it was just as easy to fall in love with 
a good, steady man as with the other kind. 

She looked up at Miss Baines again. She certainly 
is well preserved, she thought. She had meyer met 
Miss Baines before. The old lady, a former friend of 
her grandfather’s, was from Vermont, too, but she 
had lived for a long time in New York. In fact, be- 
cause of her dabblings in real estate, it was she who 
had placed Marcy in her present flat. Miss Baines 
owned the house. Marcy considered herself lucky 
all around—lucky to have found such a nice place 
and lucky that her father insisted on sending her a 
liberal allowance every month to pay for it. 


But she hadn’t been prepared for Miss Baines. All 


the old ladies she had ever known were plump and 


silvery-haired, looking like old-fashioned advertise- 
ments for somebody’s cocoa; they spent their time 
crocheting and sending out greeting cards. Miss 
Baines was of a different breed entirely; she was 
thin, erect and quite chic with her blue-gray coiffure 
setting off the dark elegance of her clothes. Further- 


more, she seemed to be ona (Continued on Page 205) 


She couldn’t help admiring him. It was like gazing at a sable coat in a 


window before you walked on to look at something you could afford to buy. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM MILLER 
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UNT ELSIE’S youngest brother, Ross, tells me that when she was sixteen, 
Elsie fell out of a surrey onto the pavement in front of their house. Ever 
since then, he relates, Elsie has been unhappy. I have always felt, however, that 
Aunt Elsie’s dissatisfaction with life started at the age of twenty, when she 
returned home from New York’s Juilliard School of Music, thereby losing track 
of a West Point officer with whom she was in love. Whatever the cause may have 
been, Aunt Elsie has seldom been completely happy since her girlhood. Her trou- 
bles have grown year by year like a cancerous disease until, four months ago, they 
finally became full-blown and burst upon us, angry and swollen. This was Aunt 
Elsie’s largest mental and emotional crisis, to which the family will hereafter re- 
fer as the Great Panic. 

For several years before its advent, we sensed that family relations were not 
safe from possible disaster. We all felt, without saying so, that Aunt Elsie might 
be actually hiding a leak in the family ship of sanity and good spirit, and that one 
day storm waves might sweep in through this chink and destroy our home. Such a 
feeling of foreboding pushed itself into a prominent place in my mind during the 
summer before the Panic. I shall always remember that summer well, because it was 
reputed to be the hottest three months in ten years. I also remember it as the last 
summer Aunt Elsie will ever spend with my family. 

At the beginning of April she had begun to be restless for a visit to us. Ever 
since I can remember a wanderlust has overtaken Aunt Elsie annually in the 
spring. Its regularity is as dependable as the return of birds from a southern 
climate or the rapid melting of winter snow under the sun’s heat. At such times 
she invariably wants to visit my family, because my mother was very close to her 
heart and because it costs her nothing to stay at our house. I am sure, moreover, 
that she has a comfortable sense of importance when she visits the home of my 


father. He bears the impressive title of John Lowell Russell, M. D., Chief of Staff 


of the Phillips Memorial Hospital. By dint of twenty years’ residence in Glencoe, 
combined with the delicate skill of an expert surgeon, he is well known in our 
town. When she is with us, Elsie shares the love and respect father is generally 
accorded. In April of that year she wrote to say that she would arrive with her two 
daughters, Lu and Peggy, on the tenth of June to visit for “‘a while.” None of us 
knew just what to expect by the term “a while.” As it turned out, she meant the 
summer, for it was not until the fifth of August that she took the trouble to buy a 
return ticket to her home in Montana. 

That summer I spent five days a week as a Nurse’s Aide at the Presbyterian 
Hospital in Chicago. Saturdays and Sundays and every day after three o’clock 
represented my free hours. They were the hours, week after week, in which I first 
came to know my aunt well. I had never before realized what a unique person she 

arte is. I discovered for the first time that she is simply the sum total 
of her desires. Her mind is a battlefield where the treasures of 


| 
| the world are gained or lost. Her life is (Continued on Page 138) 





Empire pieces predominate in most finely furnished Savannah 


rooms today, filled in with Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Phyfe. 











HE finest of the houses that line Savannah 

streets and frame her fascinating squares range 
from Adamesque through Regency into Classical 
Revival. But more than a study in styles, it is the 
present appearance of the Savannah houses in their 
settings which so many people like myself find en- 
chanting. I like their looks in the squares especially. 
Generally with a monument or fountain half hidden 
in the middle among live oaks and palmettos, the 
surrounding facades form a frieze of soft yellows, 
pinks and chalky whites, marked off with ornamental 
ironwork and held together by garden walls crowded 
over with crape myrtle and glossy green magnolias. As 
for Savannah interiors at their most attractive today, 
here you have them. By Ricwarp Pratt 


{rchitectural Editor of the Journal 


Glimpses into two of old Savannah's score or more of squares 
show the architecture all clad in subtropical verdure. 











Cornice and doorway details and the mantel carving all belong 
to the rich decorative period that produced the furniture. 
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Noteworthy in this lofty, gracious drawing room are the 





' Empire chaise, and Thomas Jefferson’s cane-seated chair. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY FZRA STOLLER 





INGER to lips, Miss Jessica Lovelace glared at the two 

dachshunds on her bed. Then, assured of their silence, she 

tiptoed to the slightly open door of her room, to listen to the 
conversation in the vestibule. Her hearing, at any rate, was per- 
fect; every word came to her distinctly. 

Angela—her beloved Angela: secretary, companion and lady’s 
maid—had answered the doorbell. After thirty years away from 
England, Angela still sounded like the vicar’s daughter she was, 
and she greeted the young producer, in her breathy, hurried way, 
as though he were a parishioner come to call on her papa. 

“Good evening, Mr. Marshall—won’t you come in? Miss 
Lovelace will be right with you.” 

“Thank you.” The young man’s voice was firm and cheerful— 
a gentleman’s voice. How nice, Miss Lovelace thought. 

“Here now—there are cigarettes in that box, and an ash tray 
here; and pay no attention to Poppy. He’ll perch there on the fire 
screen and won’t trouble you at all.” 

“Does Poppy talk?” 

“Oh, he’s a very bad bird, really. He can, but he won’t. That 
is, he will, but only for Miss Lovelace—and she rehearses with 
him by the hour.” 

At that moment Poppy emitted a sullen cackle, and Mr. 
Marshall laughed. Then Miss Lovelace heard him say, ‘‘Will you 
give this to Miss Lovelace for me?” 

“Oh, she will be pleased. Excuse me, Mr. Marshall.” And she 
came running into the bedroom with a spray of bronze-green 
orchids in a cellophane box. “Look, Miss Lovelace, look!” 

Jessica Lovelace nodded. “Close the door, Angela. They’re 
beautiful. But there’s no need to be so excited. Pin them on my 
coat, if you will.” 

She lit a cigarette and sat on the bed—the picture of imper- 
turbable calm. But she was far from calm, because she knew why 
Mr. Marshall had come. Eileen Shively, the agent, had tele- 
phoned a few days before: “I don’t want to raise your hopes, 
dear, but Vincent Marshall has taken an option on Crimson 
Velvet, and he wants to—to talk to you about it.” To look you 
over, she meant, and had almost said; and Miss Lovelace, nettled, 
answered dryly, “Thank you, Eileen. I'll be happy to see him if 
he cares to come.” 

The very next morning he telephoned. He had never had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Lovelace, he said, but would she like to 
go to the opening of the new musical at the 47th Street Theater 


with him? She would, and here he was. (Continued on Page 128) 


He looked at her in sorrow and pity. 


He had found out what he had come to learn. 


[LLUSTRATED BY R. G. HARRIS 
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John and Mary Adele Morris 


Our own-youn 


Eight ideas on decorating for young householders — 


practical, inexpensive and definitely eye-catching. 





‘ Like other young marrieds, we have a double mo- hold their own through the years and won’t be 
tive in decorating—to suit ourselves to a trim T, pushed up into the attic as your floor space and/or 
and keep the lid on the family budget. And whether budget increase. 
it’s only a brand-new coat of paint for a junk- John and Dele Morris, for instance (John is our 
shop special or a complete overhauling job on a _ picture editor), are in the process of furnishing 
pedigreed antique, about nine tenths of the fun their newly built home, and abound with tried- 
is being able to say, like proud parents, ““We did and-tested money savers, a number of which 
it ourselves!” Here, then, are eight of our own __ they’re passing along to you. If your problem is 
favorite decorating ideas that can be anyone else’s —_ bookshelves, and an afternoon’s meander through 
for a small sum of money and a slightly larger furniture departments has discouraged you about 
amount of elbow grease; that will, we feel sure, the prices of ready-made (Continued on Page 107) 


Dining table from a flush door. 















Now, sanded and lacquered, 
it rests on a pair of iron-legged 
sawhorses, will seat six 
to eight very comfortably. 





John and! Nora O’Leary' Smith 


Stair-tread bookcases —make them 
yourself, with 3x 10 supports between the 
shelves, build them up to any height you 
wish. Treads and supports may be purchased 
from any lumber company. 












Twentieth-century Victorian—a fringed 
table cover in bright felt with 
ice-cream-parlor chairs ($2 apiece in junk 
shops), painted white. Give them felt 

seat cushions to match the table cover’s fringe. 


Remember these? They're 






ne break-front can house a radio- grade-school chairs, another second- 


honograph unit, provide ample storage hand “find,” converted for 
-»t books and phonograph records, 
us a worthy setting for your 


e “show-off” pieces of china. 


breakfast in a kitchen with a coat 






of paint and bright seat covers. 









the coffee table (opposite) was made from a 
tcher’s block, with simple legs of strap 
on. The draperies — inexpensive 
innow net, which keeps out glare and 
ts in plenty of light. 







‘ 


Marble-topped table made from two 
sections of iron fence, the marble 
slab purchased for $25 from a 
stonecutter. A canvas director’s chair is 
dressed up with white cotton fringe. 





““‘Why don’t you 


GET OUT OF TOWN?” 


o 


As Connie Sycafoose ma- 
neuvered her baby car- 
riage out through the 
door of her apartment 
house, she saw that a 
bum was going through 


her garbage can, set by 





the curb for collection. 
Suzanne. Her carriage Head deep in the con- 
rides, airings began it. tainer, he was tearing 
open the parcels, putting 
anything he wanted into his pocket and throwing 
wrappings and refuse on the sidewalk. 

Connie felt revulsion mixed with pity. Pity 
because of the man’s broken shoes, held together 
with string; ragged trousers, out-at-elbows jacket, 
emaciated body. Revulsion at the pawing over of 
the garbage, the litter he was making at her door- 
way. Connie had always shrunk from speaking to 
the homeless men who had become a common 
sight on New York City’s Second Avenue at 51st 
Street, where she lived. She turned the carriage 
south and started for the park. 

Two more men were sitting slumped over on 
the steps of an.empty building, staring vacantly. 
Another swayed precariously on the curb, the 
fixed, foolish grin of intoxication on his face. 
Connie wheeled Suzanne’s carriage around him. 

Connie and Dick had felt so lucky when they 
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The tall, slender girl from Boston had met the 
tall, lean man from West Virginia two and a half 
years before, when Connie was twenty-seven and 
Dick was twenty-eight. Dick had graduated from 
West Virginia University and taught before he 
went into the Navy; had taken a job in New York 
with the American Express after he came out. 
Connie had worked in Boston for several years, 
and then had come to New York in the spirit of 
adventure that brings so many young people to 
the big city. The minute Dick laid eyes on 
Connie he knew she was the one. But it took 
Connie a bit longer. It wasn’t until their second 
meeting that she was sure! That was in Septem- 
ber, 1948, and they were married the following 
January, even though it meant living in one 
room because no apartments were to be had. 

Then they learned of the place on Second 
Avenue that was available because there had 
been a fire. Together they tackled the burned-out 
rooms. They had doorways widened, so that 
three rooms could be thrown into one when they 
wished. Dick made bookcases and cupboards. 
They had the walls of the living room painted a 
deep forest green. In winter, drapes of Chinese 
red, matching the Chinese prints on the wall, 
made the room warm and cozy. In summer 
Connie took the red drapes down, and the breeze 
from east or west swept through the whole apart- 


Connie had continued with her job until a 
week before Suzanne was born. Dick was going 
to Columbia University at night, completing his 
Ph.D. in education. Away at work in the day- 
time, and happy to stay home evenings together 





found an apartment that occupied a whole floor ment. To crown all, Suzanne had arrived. when Dick was not in classes, neither had been bt 
of the old house on Second Avenue. They loved “We're pretty settled people,” Connie ex- particularly aware of the derelicts until after Me 
the nicely proportioned rooms and high ceilings. pressed it. “After we found each other, what we — Suzanne was born. i) 
There was even a little room off the bedroom both wanted was a home and children.” It was the following spring, when Connie was am’ 
that could serve as a nursery! The streets out- keeping Suzanne out-of-doors as much as she be 
side hadn’t seemed to matter then. PHOTOGRAPHS BY ESTHER BUBLEY could, that both Dick and Connie became D 


Advised to tackle problem politically, Connie and Dick made apy *" 
pointment with Democratic district boss, Connolly, at his barg- 
Connolly did not come. Bartender told them to try Tammany Clul 


To kids of neighborhood, sprawling drunken men were of intense interest. 
Wasn’t this a welfare problem? Connie and husband, Dick, thought so, but 
social worker, questioned, doubted that anything could be done about it. 


“Baby’s safety is mother’s job.” 
Connie sought police aid, was 
told hands of law are tied. 





score to date: ““Two tries, two 
Th-offs, zero.” When she tried 


conscious of the scarecrow figures in tattered, 
nondescript clothing, who now seemed to be ev- 
erywhere on Second Avenue and on the adjacent 
side streets. When Dick left in the morning, 
there was usually a man going through their 
garbage can. When Connie came out later with 
Suzanne on errands or for airings, she was likely 
to pass twenty or more, sitting on curbs or lean- 
ing against store fronts, even lying sprawled on 
the sidewalk, dead drunk. Connie and Dick had 
had unpleasant proof that the apartment-house 


Hall she met third brush-off. 





These men live by selling loot from 

refuse. Home is hobo “jungle” in heart 

of New York. Many vagrants are ill. 
1 } 


entrances served as toilets for the men. Dick 
would not let Connie go out at night without him. 

Turning east at 48th Street, Connie felt the 
thrill she always experienced at the gleaming, 
dramatic oblong of the United Nations Building, 
thrusting high into the sky. A little park facing 
the East River, where she spent as much time 
with Suzanne as she could, was in its shadow. 
But so also were hangouts of the derelicts. The 
buildings torn down to make way for the new in- 
stallations had left hollows and gaps which 


inebody else’s problem” to Connie until one nearly fell on her baby. Police lieutenant advised, “Just shut your eyes to the whole thing.” 





homeless men had appropriated. Scattered 
through this section were regular hobo “jungles,” 
in the heart of the metropolis, where men cooked 
and ate and. slept under crude shed roofs or 
ragged canvas. 

Now, as she went by, Connie saw three 
men, sitting as usual in a little niche made 


by some projecting timbers. They were drink- 


‘ing from a bottle which they passed from one 


to another. A little farther on she ‘saw others 


wandering through (Continued on Page 113) 


Connolly, at Tammany Club, agreed problem of bums 
is awful. “In La Guardia’s day there were hospitals 
where they could be sent. Did a lot of good too.” 
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How to get 


BETTER MEN 
Elected 


Have you a low opinion of public officials? A senator 
(and former university president) tells why such 
an attitude may actually keep second-rate men in office. 


By SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT 


Wasnincton, D.C. 
. HE Secretary of the Army has asked me to ex- 
press his deep regret that your son was killed 
in action in Korea, 21 May 1951. Confirming letter 
follows.” 

Few of us have not been touched, directly or in- 
directly, by the sadness of just such a message. Few 
of us, for as long as we can remember, have not had 
our daily lives either dominated by war or over- 
shadowed by the threat of war. 

The mothers and fathers of our soldiers, the wives 
and children, the sweethearts and friends, have ac- 
cepted their losses with resignation and bewilder- 
ment. Isn’t there anything that can be done to pre- 
vent the recurrence of these national bloodlettings? 
Women, with an instinctive concern for the pres- 
ervation of the race, have, it seems to me, a special 
interest in this question, and since they are now in 
the majority in this country. they have a responsi- 
bility they cannot escape. 


WIDE WORLD 


Nations start wars or become involved in wars be- 
cause their leaders lack the patience, the foresight 
and the wisdom to find a way to settle their differences 
by reason rather than by force. Recently one of our 
most astute columnists, a woman, wrote: ‘““This coun- 
try ... has been far too much under the domination 
of military and strategical thinking, and terribly lack- 
ing in both historical sense and political imagina- 
tion.” This being at least part of our trouble, is there 
anything the women, in business or in the home, who 
have little time to study military strategy, revolu- 
tionary Marxism or Chinese history, can do to help 
bring about a more peaceful and less savage world? 
I believe there is. 

The Constitution of the United States, the basic 
law ‘of our land, does not bar men and women of 
superior ability and character from public office. It 
is the attitude of the citizens toward public officials, 
and the traditions and myths that have grown up 
about politicians, that have so effectively deterred the 
abler citizens among us from seeking public office. 

The founding fathers of this nation— Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, Jay, Adams, 
and their associates—were the outstanding men of 
their day. They were men of many talents. They were 
well educated, with great energy and imagination. 
They were men of ideas and with the ability to put 
them into effect. They considered it to be an honor 
and a duty to serve the republic which they created. 
They were politicians. They understood the art of 
politics and practiced it to their own glory and for the 
welfare of the people they represented. 

Is it not a strange and curious thing that in the be- 
ginning, when we were a weak and struggling com. 
munity of three million pioneers, our ablest citizens 
sought and were given the responsibility of governing 
us; yet today, when we are a powerful nation, proud 
and rich, our ablest citizens, except in time of na- 
tional emergency, are unwilling to seek or accept pub- 


lic office? From my own experience in teaching law, 
I found that the brightest and ablest students looked 
forward to careers in private practice, not in public 
office. The most common reaction to the suggestion 
of public service was that they could not afford it and 
that it was too rough a life. 

In confirmation of this, a poll was taken a short 
time ago on the question “‘If you had a son, would you 
like him to enter politics?” The approximate result 
was 70 per cent “No,” 16 per cent ‘‘Yes,’’ and the 
balance undecided. In answer to a subsidiary ques- 
tion, “Why?’, a common observation was, “I prefer 
that my son work for a living.” 

Recently, before the Douglas Committee consider- 
ing ethical standards in government, a well-known 
Washington columnist of national reputation said, 
“I am afraid that a large part of the public has little 
but contempt for most public officeholders.” The find- 
ings of the Kefauver Committee would seem to sup- 
port this view. 

Let us consider for a moment the consequences of 
this low opinion of the people, which I do not share, 
for the political officials whom they elect to direct 
their government. Our political life becomes subject 
to what one might call a vicious circle. Our public 
officials are assumed to be corrupt or incompetent 
and, therefore, the people have little respect for 
them. Since the people have little respect for the 
politicians, the decent and abler citizens of the com- 
munity will not seek public office and consequently 
only mediocre, or worse, candidates are available at 
election time. The bright and able young men prefer 
to enter the professions or industry where, with rea- 
sonable diligence, they can look forward to a life of 
security and honor in the eyes of the community. 
There are, of course, many honorable and able men in 
political office, but this critical attitude of the public 
often results in their becoming self-conscious and dis- 
illusioned. 

What can we do about this deplorable situation? 
First, and most important, we can change our attitude 
toward public officials, both as a class and as in- 
dividuals. It is especially important that we do so 
with regard to the local and state officials, for it is 
from that level that the raw material for the higher 
offices is recruited. We must stop thinking of the 
sheriff, or the prosecuting attorney, or the council- 
man, as another one of those (Continued on Page 218) 


**The Constitution does not bar men and women of superior ability and character 


from public office. It is the attitude of the citizens toward public officials, 
and the traditions and myths that have grown up about politicians, that have 
so effectively deterred the abler citizens among us from seeking office.” 
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“The boys in the back room” 


Who runs your city? The boys in the 
back room. Who are they? ‘Practical 
politicians’ — often not the highest type 
of citizen. How do they do it? Ask the 
boys—they know. 


The ““woggle bug” is the campaign purse contrib- 
uted by interested supporters so the party can “go 
down the road.” Future political favors often de- 
pend upon how much an individual or business con- 
tributes to the “‘woggle bug.” The opposition calls 
collecting for the woggle bug “‘macing.”” The party 
concerned calls it ‘‘bearing the freight.” 


@ 
The “‘fix’? or “‘protection money” paid by 
racketeers to public officials is called ‘‘juice”’ 
in California. In Florida it is called “ice.” 


® 
“We may wreck the party, but we'll control the 
wreckage.” 

6 
The average number of voters in the average po- 
litical precinct is 600; the average number of 
people who vote in the average primary is only 
125. Thus, the precinct leader who controls 65 
votes can determine the primary-election result 
in the average precinct—65 being more than 


half of 125. 


Kight districts of Columbia County in Penn- 
sylvania were so completely under the control 
of one man that when a reporter, two days 
before an election, asked him to telephone the 
results as soon as the votes were counted, he 
said, “‘Hell, P’ll give them to you now.”’ Which 
he did. Immediately after the election, the 
man called the reporter. ‘“That count I gave 
you ts all right,”’ he said, “‘except for one dis- 
trict. One sonavabitch that we didn’t expect 
came back from Harrisburg to vote.” 


A common item on campaign expense accounts is 
“hauling voters.” Workers are usually paid a flat 
rate—$15 to $20 for election day—but some- 
times they are paid 25 cents to $2 “per head,” 
and their take runs into impressive sums. In 
Jersey City, under the Hague machine, one en- 
thusiastic vote hauler drove up to the poll with a 
busload. “Here’s the gang from Bayonne,” he 
calied happily. 
® 


“T guess I can explain best what to do to succeed in 
politics by tellin’ you what I did. . . . What I did 
was to get some marketable goods before goin’ to the 
leaders. What do I mean by marketable goods? Let 
me tell you: I had a cousin, a young man who 
didn’t take any particular interest in politics. I went 
to him and said, ‘Tommy, I'm going to be a poli- 
tician and I want to get a followin’; can I count on 


When good citizens refuse public office 


MEN LIKE THESE 


ACME 





ACME 





you?’ He said, ‘Sure, George.’ That’s how I started in 


business, I got a marketable commodity. one vote.” 


C7 
A fairly accurate way to identify the political 
boss in any given constituency is to discover 
whom one must “‘see”’ in order to get a job in 
the public service. 


Political influence is often called “juice.” A 
citizen possessed of juice in his home town can 
telephone the chief of police and say, “Hello, 
Joe. This is Bill. Howarya, Joe? Joe, you know my 
wife. Joe, she parked in front of the fireplug at 
Main and First at noon today. Fine, Joe. Thanks, 


Joe.” Bill is a man with juice. 


@ 
Once there was a senator who approached a 
constituent whom he counted upon for active 
help in a campaign, only to find that the help 
wasn’t forthcoming. The senator couldn’t un- 
derstand the man’s apathy. “‘Didn’t I appoint 
your son postmaster?”’ he asked. The man 
admitted that he had. “Didn’t I send your 
nephew to West Point?” Again the constitu- 
ent conceded that he had. “‘Didn’t I get your 
brother out of that tax trouble he was in?” 
“You did,” the man said. ‘*Then why are you 
letting me down in this campaign?” he de- 
manded. His answer: “It is true that you did 
all these things for me, and I appreciated 
them, but what have you done for me lately?” 
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Meyer Lansky 


“Little Meyer” Lansky, forty-nine years 
old, who with the even more notorious 
Frank Costello heads New York’s gam- 
bling and racketeering activities, lives in 
a penthouse at 36 East 36th Street in 
Manhattan. He has been a friend of poli- 
ticians for many years. In 1946 he helped 
to arrange the parole of “Lucky” Luci- 
ano, narcotics overlord, later visited 
him in Cuba and Italy. His son, Paul, 
Was appointed to West Point in 1949 
by Representative Arthur Klein, New 
York Democrat. 


Arthur H. Samish 


“T am the governor of the legislature,” 
million-dollar lobbyist Samish is quoted 
in the Philbrick report. “To hell with the 
governor of the state.” California’s “Mr. 
Big”—he is 6’2” tall and weighs over 
300 pounds—calls himself a “public- 
relations counsel.”’ In 1943 he enabled a 
state senator to buy one-fifth interest in 
a liquor distributorship for $500, which 
sold four years later for $40,000. Senator 
Estes Kefauver describes Samish as “a 
combination of Falstaff, Little Boy Blue 
and Machiavelli, crossed with an eel.” 


Charles Binaggio 


Outstanding example of political boss 
and undisguised gangster in the United 
States, Charlie Binaggio was the leader of 
the First Ward Democratic Club in 
Kansas City. He supplanted the old city 
boss, Tom Pendergast, branched out and 
helped to elect Governor Forrest Smith. 
Last year he was found dead in his po- 
litical clubhouse with four bullet holes in 
his head. Shortly before he was killed, he 
had told a friend that he “‘planned to get 
out of politics altogether—too many 
headaches.” 


Abner Zwillman 


A poor boy from the slums of Newark, 
New Jersey, Abner ““Longie” Zwillman 
organized the Third Ward Political when 
he was twenty-one. In 1930, at the age of 
twenty-six, he got a six-month term for 
assault, decided to keep the cops on his side 
thereafter. Through bootlegging, gam- 
bling and racketeering, he moved to “re- 
spectability’—and a $200,000 twenty- 
one-room house in West Orange. Now he 
has many friends in public offices, state 
and city, who owe him allegiance because 
he put them there. 
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Fie myn amma 


Plain gossip started it all—you know how men talk— 


and now mother and father weren’t speaking. 


By LETHA RITTER 


T was hot the day of Bill Hensley’s sale. Hot even 
for an August day in Western Kansas. We started 

early, but even at nine-thirty in the morning the sun 
was burning and the edge of the wind felt scorched as 
it swept past you. 

The heat made me feel worse. I wondered if maybe 
I could ask father to turn around and take me home. 
But, young as I was, I knew that skipping that auction 
sale wouldn’t cure what ailed me. One way or another, 
that sale was going to settle the almost wordless quar- 
rel between my father and mother. If we didn’t go, the 
quarrel would grow bigger and bigger, uglier and uglier. 
If it got any worse I couldn’t stand it. 

It had been going on for ten days now. Ever since 
the last Saturday we drove in to town for the mail and 
groceries. 

Watching mother buy groceries at Sam Winter’s 
store was the biggest event of the week for a boy like 
me who was alone so much. She would stand straight 
and slim and pretty, reading from a long list in her 
fine, firm handwriting, just as though she could buy 
out the whole store if she chose. Father would stand 
beside her with his wallet in his hand. You could just 
feel how impatient he was, wanting her to reach the 
end of her wants. It was like a contest. I always got 
excited watching. Someday, I thought, father will win. 
But he never did. Mother would keep on reading right 
down to the end, then look slowly around the store and 
add another item or two. 

On this summer day, the list was longer than ever. 
Sam had figures all the way down the big paper bag he 
was using for a sales slip. When he reached the bottom 
father said, “Harrumph,” and opened his wallet. 
Mother read on, cool as a cucumber, and Sam wet the 


- ‘cc rae 39 
Father had said, ‘‘I won’t have a sissy for a son. 
And mother answered, 


. ry) 
*T won’t have a clodhopper for mine. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER BAUMHOFER 


tip of his stub pencil on his tongue and started another 
column. 

Halfway down the bag, mother said, ““That’s all I 
have listed this time, Mr. Winters.” 

Father got some bills out and said quickly, ‘““How 
much is the damage this time, Sam?” 

Sam was slow getting at the total. By the time he 
arrived mother had finished her survey of the shelves. 
She said, ‘“Add a pound of baking chocolate and a can 
of sliced peaches to that, please. We’re having company 
Sunday.” 

Mother had a saying that even if you lived in the 
middle of nowhere you could set a good table, if you 
were a good manager. She was, and even father felt 
proud when company stuffed themselves and bragged 
on mother’s cooking. But you could tell he thought she 
carried it too far sometimes. 

Father picked up the box of groceries and Sam 
brought our mail from the post office at the back of the 
store. He handed it to mother and said, ““You get more 
mail than anybody else in the country, Mrs. Andrews, 
and you get it every week at that.” He said that every 
time, but mother always smiled and looked pleased. 

““We have to keep up with the rest of the world while 


> she said, 


we build a new one out here, Mr. Winters,’ 
looking through the mail before she stuffed it down in a 
corner of the grocery box. 

Our light spring wagon was across the street, the 
mares dozing at the hitching post. Most prairie farmers 


went everywhere in heavy lumber wagons, their women 


and girls wearing big slat sunbonnets for = {<*> 
shade. I strutted a little, boy-fashion, proud Thevloumel | \ 
of our trim outfit with the big striped um- Presents \ 
\ 
brella fastened to (Continued on Page 210) ae p 
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THE SUIT in oxford-gray flannel is a 





perfect background for change. We 
like the look of Mrs. Taylor's yellow 
sweater with the rolled neckline, the matching belt, the red 


g; we also see it in spring with soft blouse and a flow- 
ered toque. “Easy 


y -to-Make’’ \ ogue Design No. 7529, 12 to 40. 


HAT BY ELIZABETH MARI GNEW 





MARIA MARTEL 


THE COAT in silky gray fleece will go on for- 


ever. The classic lines, the sleeve which can be 





worn long or turned back in a cuff, the patch 
pockets make it a real Gem. You might line it with a splash of red or in 
a matching color. A touch of fur or a bright stole for added warmth 


and color. ‘““Easy-to-Make” Vogue Design No. 7533, 12 to 16. 


MUFF BY FREDRICA, HAT BY MR. JOHN 


Back and other views and prices are on Page 121 
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LITTLE GEM OF A WARDROBE 


It’s the lasting quality of clothes that we try to emphasize in 
a Gem of a Wardrobe. Lasting from the standpoint of fashion 
as well as fabric. Mrs. Lloyd Taylor (mother of two young 
sons, who still finds time to make most of her own clothes) is 
a firm believer in our theory and feels that this gray fleece 
coat is a Gem because it is so classic. It is neither too full 
nor too straight . . . itis pretty with all colors. The suit in 
oxford-gray flannel has a conservative button-up jacket and 


a four-gore skirt. It has the faculty for change. It takes to 


sports accessories as shown, but would also be right for a pale 
chiffon blouse and a jeweled pin. A black velvet dress is a 
timeless fashion. You make it a dress of the season by your 
choice of accessories, this year a taffeta petticoat. A bright wool 
in basic design takes to scarves and belts prettily and easily. 
The most you could want to change on these clothes would 
be the hemline, and each would look just as pretty either a 


little longer or a little shorter. Designs such as these are worthy 


of the best material you can afford. «¢ By Nora O'Leary 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 
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. THE WOOL DRESS is basic in design, gay in color. The dress THE DRESSY DRESS in black velvet, a conservative design 
| i a ; j sWaike -winie akes it < snhanced by a beautiful fabric. For year-round wear you 
. zips up the back from just below the waist, which makes it an enhanc y é \ 


easy dress to get in and out of. The neck- may prefer it in a silk taffeta. Under 


line and sleeves have self-facings; the it put a silk taffeta petticoat with 
pleated ruffle. “Easy-to-Make” Vogue 
Design No. 7542, 12 to 20. 


PEARLS BY SEAMAN SCHEPPS 


skirt. four gores. Lovely felt flowers by 


Lenci. Vogue Design No. 7543, 12 to 20. 


Jatterns ¢ » store which sells them in your city. orde , mail, enclosing check or *) 
Buy Vogue Patterns at the store hich sells tk r city. Or order by mail, enclosing check or money 
9 ~ ; i . . le , o ‘ . os 
order,* from Vogue Pattern Service, Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn.j.in Canada from 198 Spadina Ave., 
) er, 5 
Toronto, Ont. (*Connecticut residents please add sales tax.) 
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OR once the alarm clock beat Marian to the punch. In a daze she 

reached over and fumbled for the knob, then lay back and fought 
sleep and wondered if the noise had wakened the children. But no 
sound came from the other room where eighteen-month-old Eric and 
three-and-a-half-year-old Gerry slept in their cribs. 

What a night! Up three times with Gerry’s nightmares. A tiger. In 
the closet. 

Five months that tiger had lurked there. Five months of broken 
sleep for her and Andy. And what they hadn’t done to get rid of the 
beast! They had tried everything they could think of. They searched in 
books for the answer. They gave Gerry extra love and attention. 
Marian took him around to play with other children his age. His wants 
were attended to ahead of baby Eric’s as much as possible. The doctor 
prescribed vitamins. And still the tiger haunted their nights. They 
lost Gerry’s circus book. A night light held back the darkness. And 


Marian even sent away for a stuifed toy tiger with a silly expression 








on its face. The tiger took one look at it, said, ‘““That’s no tiger,” and 
went back to the closet. The toy landed in the bottom of the toy chest. 

Poor baby. Her own childhood dreams had been invaded by lions. 
What did it all mean? 

Feeling herself slipping back into warm darkness, she threw off the 
covers and sat up on the edge of the bed. She put on her slippers and 
sat hunched over with her face in her hands and looked at the floor. 
She felt weak and dizzy. She’d better get moving if she wanted to fix 
the boys’ cereal before they woke up. 

Andy had made coffee before he left. Its fragrance still filled the 
house. It beckoned to her. She went into the bathroom and washed 
with cold water. Back in the bedroom, she dressed quietly. Fresh un- | 
derthings, a clean print house dress, bright socks and sad- 


dle shoes, her hair brushed, and she was ready for the day. The Journal 


Presents 


Once in the kitchen, she worked quickly. She put the 


CLARA L. 
PARKS 


AND HER FIRST 
PUBLISHED STORY 


coffee on to reheat and then 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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\ Las. Lov: rr. at the door of her Locust 
Valley house, wearing tweeds in her favor- 


ite mauve and rose shades, a velours hat. 


Elietenmanen black broadtail 
coat is lined with velvet. She car- 
ries a velvet bag, wears a beaver- 


felt hat, hand-sewn doeskin cloves. 


ieres something about her 


MRS. ROBERT A. LOVETT, wife of the Secretary of Defense, has the kind of feminine loveliness every 






woman would like to possess. Her clothes reflect her personality, and she repeats her favorite fashions 
year after year. She has always loved full skirts, and big apron-overskirts, even before they came in 
style. Early in the morning, you might see her in a pink-and-blue dirndl at her house in Locust Valley, iW 
cutting flowers. The same night she might be at a reception in Washington, in bouffant gray tulle. 
When she wears a suit it is a soft feminine one, often in mauve tones. She loves tweeds and wools 
in beige and rose-taupe, the colors of her living room. An easy tweed coat is as important to her as a 
black luncheon dress. Her hats are small and simple—little “muffins,” she calls them. Mrs. Lovett 
finds time for the things that give her delight. She sees her three small grandsons at least once a week, 
raises her own herbs and flowers, takes cooking lessons, clips magazines and newspapers for 


fashion and decorating ideas— often ordering her clothes by mail. * By WILHELA CUSHMAN 
Fashion Editor of the Journal 
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Mss. Lovetr’s New York or Washington luncheon suit is 


velveteen in soft mink beige, worn with pearls, gold earrings. 





ae black silk faille with deep V neck, three- 


quarter-length sleeves and soft skirt is the dress she wears most for luncheons and teas. 


JOHN EN 
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SMOKE-CRAY faille dress with back fullness in the 
skirt, a short mink-trimmed slipper-satin jacket 


for state occasions. Her sandals are gray satin. 


One of Mrs. Lovett’s favorite evening dresses is 
eray tulle over taffeta, with appliqued taffeta leaves 


at the décolletage, tulle around her shoulders. 
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Scotch-plaid wool world-around travel suit by Etta Gaines, 


$59.95, worn with green felt beret by Mr. Alf, barrel bag. 


ORE and more women are discovering the virtues of clothes that 

need never be put away or pushed to the back of the closet. This year’s 

fabrics and fashions play into this kind of planning—rayons and rayon-and- 
wool mixtures that look like flannels and tweeds, tie silks and Paisley 
challis that go under fur coats and are cool enough for summer, all-purpose 

= 

tweed coats, lightweight jersey dresses, taffetas and failles for the year round, 
gay-colored felt or rayon flannel at-home skirts for December or May. 


Several costumes of this nature give a wonderful stability to every wardrobe, 


prevent nothing-to-wear gaps between seasons. By Ruta Mary Packarp 
































Around-the-calendar suit, gray rayon that looks like flannel. The 


flared skirt is taffeta-lined. $45.00. Worn with gray velours beret. 








Soft black wool jersey dress, $22.95, velvet belt and ba 
satin pillbox with net veil, $10.95, by John Frederic 








Black faille dress, velvet collar, soft hipline, $49.95, by Ben Barrack. 


Black fox collar tied with a bow, by Harold Rubin, velvet beret. 


JOHN ENGSTEAD 





hort-sleeved rayon moire afternoon dress with a jacket for day- 


: me wear, black or brown, around $49.95, by Bernard Browner. 





Lightweight beige wool town dress with side fullness, by Madeleine Fauth, 


$29.95, worn with black calf belt, medallion pendant. brushed-felt beret, $ 


Tweed topcoat for country, town or travel, any time of year, $100.00, Alvin 


Handmacher. Felt cloche by Peggy Buchanan. Medallion by Kendall Smith. 
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Vew sleeves, top ruffles—in Fath’s gray wool. 


‘ FASTITONS... PRETTIEST IN YEARS 


By WILHELA CUSHMAN 


Fashion Editor of the Journal 


ae Gow = A look of unsophistication 


is in these clothes. Simple dressmaker suits with short jackets, sleeveless} 





Sa Le RATION Ya 


dresses with buttoned-up boleros, rough tweeds made as softly as a silk 


are becoming, easy to live in. They will delight American women. 





The silhouette has a longer line, 


neither full nor straight, but slim and shapely. Suits and dresses often’ 








have a deep inverted back pleat, the big full coat has a high-belted! 
back, the fitted redingote a princess line. Skirts are at their most flat-_ 


tering length, twelve to fourteen inches from the floor. 


Black: ts the fashion. 


every hour of the day ... black with brown, beige, soft green, flashing red. 

Emerald green is important in wool and satin. Blues are everywhere. 
Little bows, 

biggest detail in Paris ... bows at the back of the waist or neckline, tai- 

lored bows on tweeds, butterfly bows on evening dresses. Dior’s suedd 


pump with dressmaker bow and walking heel is the prophetic shoe, 







PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILHELA CUSHI 





Short-sleeved black il 


Tweed dress, shoulder cape, Pale beige Jersey basque 


edged with Persian. Velours dress site pleated fullness, has a Persian-trimmed| 
hat, satin searf, by Dior. matching hat, Jacques Fath. lero, back fullness. By ! 


ji 
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Most important, most becoming suit in Paris: Christian Dior’s soft black wool, hipbone-Ig 
jacket, skirt with deep back pleat, slim front. Velvet hat, bow shoes, antique rhinestone Ss] 








MMe, 






lipper satin dress, surplice 
side flare—Christian Dior. 





Rough gray wool cardigan suit, 


bow in back, chiffon searf. By Dior. 





Full. pleated-skirt silhouette in green wool. A two-piece 
| dress, worn over petticoat, by Jacques Fath. Black velvet hat. 


Dior’s trend-setting tweed coat has high-belted back, 
controlling its fullness, big easy sleeves ith turnback cuffs. 
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This slim wool dress with short sleeves and easy 


skirt has fitted bolero, buttoned to the waist. 


WILHELA CUSHMAN 





Little black dresses of | | 


ae 


Versions at moderate prices, from coast 








to coast in the U.S.A. Originals by Christian Dior. 





Lightweight wool witha pleated skirt, taf- 


feta petticoat, pillbox with feather brush. 


aA 





Side-swept silhouette, long-and- | Wool dress with shoulder-  Back-pleat, back-bow. 
short hemline, in faille taffeta. tip neckline edged in velvet, | This wool dress has a 


Velours hat with ostrich feather. wool muff with sealskin. satin gilet, bow neckline. 





Dress with long slim sleeves, wide V neck- 


line. narrow belt. bow-tied. Black fox muff. 
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econelusion 


HE Chicago plane was excellently equipped. Two 

beautiful uniformed hostesses put each passenger at 

his ease as he climbed aboard, smiling and making 

the gentle, playful remarks hostesses must have 
learned at hostess seminaries. We were all to relax and we 
were all to partake of a delightful experience, flying in a 
pressurized cabin northwestward through the stratosphere. 
Coffee and meals and chewing gum would be served aloft, 
and fasten your seat belts, please. After a moment of 
tension which I always felt whenever a heavy plane left 
the runway, everything became smooth. The night was 
clear, and as I was dozing off to sleep, I began to think of 
Melville Goodwin. 

The Army would handle his personal difficulties. The 
Army had its ways of taking care of its own, when it came 
to woman trouble. [ could see them already, in some 
Pentagon office, dealing in the broad generalities of love 
and life and then coming down to particulars. 

From a military viewpoint, the subject of woman trouble 
fell into several categories. Officers weren’t meant to be 
plaster saints. Where you had war you had to have sex, and 
anyone who got anywhere in the Army could face the fact. 
For instance, everybody knew about Captain So-and-so 
and Colonel So-and-so’s wife, and none of this ever hurt 
Captain So-and-so, and he was a general now, because it 
had all been handled in the right way. 

But there were some officers who were different. Take 
Mel Goodwin, for instance, and I could hear them already 








taking Mel Goodwin in the Pentagon. You would never 
think this of Mel Goodwin. He had never been off the deep 
end before. What he was doing quite frankly denoted 
emotional instability, and emotionally unstable officers 
did not look well in Plans; not that there were not mari- 
tally unfaithful officers in Plans, but somehow these 
officers knew how to handle these problems. It was dif- 
ferent when someone like Mel Goodwin suddenly took a 
stray. It was hard to explain the difference, but it shook 
one’s faith in institutions of regularity. The thing to hope 
for was that he would get over it. That was undoubtedly 
what they were saying in the Pentagon. 

Melville Goodwin was still beside me invisibly when I 
was talking things over with Mr. George Burtheimer at 
breakfast in Chicago, and he was still beside me when I 
flew back to New York. 

After I had been to Chicago, I naturally expected that 
Gilbert Frary would return from the Coast precipitously. 
He reached New York at two o’clock in the afternoon 
the day after I had arrived from Chicago, and he sent 
word that he wanted to see me in his office at three. | 
was sure that he had stopped over in Chicago to see Mr. 
Burtheimer himself, but I was not worried about this 
any longer, because I had been over all the ground with 
Mr. Burtheimer and I had done rather well with him. 

There is no need to go into the details. They were 
sordid, but they were practical. I did not like anything 
I had done. In fact, I was rather (Continued on Page 226) 
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when her man’s infatuated 


“But what I want to know is, does Mel really 
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DESIGN BY GEORGE NAKASHIMA; PHOTOGRAPH By THE AUTHOR, 


In this climactic pre-Easter picture the plants, left to right, are: Top row: hyacinth and amaryllis; azalea; azalea. Middle 


row: hydrangea; Easter lily; azalea. Bottom row: paperwhites; Dutch iris; early tulips. The ivy garnish is Merion Beauty. 


HIS is to satisfy that winter craving for the smell of warm damp earth and 
the fragrance of growing flowers. It is a simple demountable lean-to struc- 
ture of wood-and-glass panels which you set up against your house and fasten 
together with thumb nuts in a matter of minutes. To give the greatest pleasure 
it should stand outside a window or doorway, and the exposure should be as 


nearly toward the south as you can possibly make it. It has a door at its easterly 






~-l—p = = 
aif - J i Al ee end, and there is just enough room inside for you to sidestep along the tray 
= r | t { shelves. On bright days, even in freezing weather, it will feed flower-scented 


sun warmth into the room from which it opens. Nights and dark days it will 


7.6 oe 
7 
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need heat. One way is to place it over an open area from a warm cellar; another 
is to use a hotbed-warming cable. A floodlight on the floor at one end makes it 
spectacular after dark, from indoors or out, and furnishes further warmth. In it 


you can grow almost anything; it’s merely a question of care. How to make and 

















manage it are clearly shown in picture patterns and complete instructions, ob- 
tainable for 25c from the Reference Library, Lapies’ Home Journat, Phila. 


[t will fit almost any kind of house. 5, Pa. Ask for No. 2582, use coupon on Page 26. ¢ By RICHARD PRATT 





My neighbor with the dramatic picture window 
tells me (as if the neighborhood didn’t suspect it) 
that he and his wife have quarreled at least two 
thousand times. “But we still love each other 
dearly!” he assures me. 


BR 

“We husbands wouldn’t mind having the 
babies,” says Peter Comfort unconvincingly, 
reluctantly nibbling at a potato his small son 
baked in a leaf bonfire, “if we could do it in nine 
days instead of nine months!” 


a 


Our oil-station attendant is puzzled by a new 
record in the collection plate at his church: $233.01 
on the first cold Sunday. He’s a vestryman and tells 
me that to get the $145.54 a week required by his 
church budget he often has to rattle his dish a bit. 
“Maybe their fingers were chilly,” he surmises. 


ZX 


The man next door tells me he’d rather spend a 
few billions on weapons for Western Europe’s 
soldiers than finance all the teen-age boys in our 
block on a free trip to Moscow. “If only to please 
the girls,” he says, “who'd prefer to keep ’em 


home and available.” -RR 


I’m afraid we men are more sentimental than 
our wives. ... I still have the suit | wore at our 
wedding (and can still get into it), but my wife 
hasn’t the faintest idea what became of her 


wedding dress. \ - 


When Junior queries, “Dad, do you want me to do 
anything around the house today?” and goes into a 
spectacular sixty minutes of conspicuous chores, 1 
know what's coming: a deft nudge for $5 and the use 


of the car. Ss 


A few of our friends are still coy about bifocal 
glasses, but a few others are already bragging about 
their trifocals. “In an art gallery, for example,” 
one of ’em tells me, “with trifocals you can read 
the catalogue, admire the pictures and still see the 
pretty girls across the gallery!” 


T can tell when our daughter has a date that 
evening, because at breakfast she begins to needle us 
all to be at home promptly for an early dinner, And 
then she races through the dishwashing in half the 
time it takes when she’s staying home. 


SS, - 


<— 


In the steam bath at the club our town’s most 
worried man was worrying again about our pub- 
lic schools. “They don’t teach our kids to read or 
spell.” he says, “and after they graduate they 
never read a book; and people who don’t read 


” 
are a menace. Ry 


Some of the men I know keep the boss’ picture on 
their office wall to spur “em on to new heights. But 1 
find there’s nothing like a picture of the wife and kids 
to goad me on to pretensions of genius when I'd rather 


go play some golf. > 


Several of the thirtyish and fortyish men in our 
town are learning to fly, mostly to impress their 
wives. (Some of ‘em were egged on because they 
could get flying lessons free under the GI Bill.) 
But their wives still don’t confuse ’em with dash- 
ing young pilots. 


One of our town’s nervous matrons keeps her 
chums spellbound with tales of her sleepless nights. 
her 2 A. M. sleeping pills and her predawn awaken- 
ings... . But a man who’s enjoyed the privilege of 
sleeping in the same room says she sleeps like a 
night watchman. (Nocad, either; he’s her husband.) 


& 


If it weren't for our wives, I’m sure stri ng beans 
would vanish from the earth. . .. They feed “em to 
us regularly, I've concluded, because we're so net- 
tral against ‘em that they make a most durable left- 


over, SS 


Our youngest recently discovered Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin via the movies, and he demands why such 
a masterpiece has been kept from him. ... When 
1 told him I'd read the book at his age (11) he 
even expressed willingness to read it, too, an 
unheard-of thing nowadays. 


e 


This neighborhood envies the lawn at the governor's 
mansion in the next block. It’s always the best-mowed 
lawn in summer, and in autumn its leaves are raked 
more promptly than ours. . . . - And yet I've never seen 


the governor with a rake or a lawn mower. 


S 


Our town seems to have trained quite a group 
of most considerate husbands: they tiptoe out of 
the house early and get downtown in time to 
have breakfast before the day’s occupation, so 


the little woman can sleep late... . Very few of 


*em brag about it, though. 


~ SS 
A quartet of our local globe-trotters caught a 
glimpse of Eva Peron down in Buenos Aires recently. 
They report she reminds ’em of the late evangelist 
Aimee Semple McPherson, as Aimee might have 
looked thirty-five pounds slimmer after a sojourn at 
Elizabeth Arden’s health farm. 


SS = 
At the bridge table I asked the girls who were 
needling Ava, Ingrid and Rita why they didn’t 
turn their guns also on ['rankie, Roberto and 
Aly. Or do the men get a sort of immunity? 
(Anyhow, I’ve never understood what a spirited 
girl like Ava sees in Frankie!) 


=z 


I'm shocked by our stinginess with blood for the 
blood banks, and have resolved to let "em have a pint 
every eight weeks. (The children and my Dream Girl 
want to donate too.) Anyhow, I figure I can save a 
pint every eight weeks by shaving a little more care- 


fully. > 


When Junior’s voice gets a little throaty as he 
says good-by when you're about to fly across the 
ocean... 

And your daughter breaks down and admits you 
don’t look too awful in a butch haircut... 

Or your youngest scribbles “love and kisses” on 
the outside of the envelope he mails overseas to 
you Miele 

And when your beloved wife’s voice sings out 
across the Atlantic over the radiotelephone as 


ecstatically as when you used to call her up for a 


dateneets 

Then you ignore the insults from your shaving 
mirror and begin to think in a lonely faraway place 
maybe you're quite a remarkable fellow after all. 


there's a man 


in the house 


By HARLAN MILLER 
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At dusk it’s a cozy sight, the line of bonfires 
as our neighbors rake and burn their fallen 
leaves. ... But Junior thinks it’s ridiculous to 
rake ‘em until you see what'll blow off our yard 
onto our neighbors’, and what'll blow from 


their yards over to ours. 


~ HAVE a blue platter. No doubt many of you have also a blue platter, 


with the picture of a bold and lovely turkey in the center, and around the 
Let Us Be Thankful. Thanksgiving 1881.” 


Quite a number of Thanksgivings have come and gone since that platter 


edge a motto reading 


was new. And the miracle is that it has passed through many hands, 

yet not a crack, not a chip, not a single misadventure has marred its seventy 
years of perfection. This particular platter was designed to accommodate, 
with appropriate garnishments, a noble bird of ample proportions, say 
around twenty-five to thirty pounds or maybe bigger. It’s a far cry from 

the size they call a turkey platter nowadays. 

Thanksgivings come and go. The celebration of Thanksgiving has been 
soing on for a long, long time. And my platter evokes memories as clear and 
scenes as poignant as this very Thanksgiving you are about to add to the 
twice-told tales of the years that are gone. And of these the blue platter 
would, if it could speak, tell in the firelight of dreams and remembrances never 


to fade and never to grow old while memory abides. (Continued on Page 102) 


By ANN BATCHELDER 
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Shrimp Cocktail—Caviar Sauce 
Turkey Broiler 

Pecan Stuffing—Turkey Gravy 
Cranberry Sauce 


Broccoli with Black Butter 


Onions in Bread Sauce 
\pple-Aspic Salad 


Pumpkin-Mince Pie 


Coffee 
(Planned for 6) 





~l 


I No RalIN TODAY 


Rain, I forbid you to rain, 

Sun, I forbid you to shine. 

Hide where the storm clouds abide 
As they summon the infinite tide, 
But remember—no rain. 


2 Up in Vermont, it’s still deep-dish apple pie 
when all other desserts get the brush-off. And 
don’t get the idea that pie for breakfast is as 
common here as scrapple and fried eggs. It isn’t. 
By the way, a deep-dish pie made with half 
apples and half winter pears is awfully good. 
With a slab of that incomparable sage cheese— 
full cream, you know. 
* 

3% A chicken croquette, properly made, with 
chicken and not leftover veal, is a rare treat. 
You might try putting a spoon of cranberry or 
currant jelly in each croquette before dipping 
in egg, crumbing and frying. It’s a surprise item 
and worth going for. 


M4 This sounds strange, but try it. Chop 1 
pound raw spinach, add 6 hard-cookéd eggs, 
sliced, and about 1 teaspoon grated onion. Just 
before serving, toss in 144 cup mayonnaise. A 
spinach salad. 


% Soften 1 bouillon cube or 1 teaspoon meat 
paste with 1 tablespoon milk. Add to 1 package 
cream cheese and beat well. Then mix in a dash 
of Tabasco and 14 teaspoon Worcestershire. 
A fine spread or dip for crackers, potato chips. 


6 Soup course coming up: To 3 parts strong clear 
chicken broth add 1 part canned tomato juice. Heat. 
Serve in cups, garnish with sour cream spiked with 
a whiff of curry powder. 


@ Recommended to me by an excellent cook—one 
who cooks and doesn’t groan when it’s time to put on 
the teakettle: Just add a scratch of nutmeg to hot 
chicken soup. Hope you approve the result. 


% Forever and forever we look for something brand- 
new. Isn’t it true? Orange-and-onion salad—who 
doesn’t know about that? Well, cut up some peeled 
oranges and slice some Bermuda onions thin. Dress 
with French dressing, garnish with cottage- or 
cream-cheese balls rolled in paprika or pecans 
ground fine. Maybe you’ve tried this already, but 
it tastes fine. 


9% From an old cookbook: “It is unfortunate that so 
many otherwise excellent cooks persist in wndercooking 
vegetables. They should bear in mind that peas and 
corn, for example, should never be cooked less than one 
to two and a half hours and the water thrown out at 
once, as all so-called ‘vegetable juices’ are poisonous, 
and all vegetables therefore must be thoroughly rinsed 
after cooking.’’ And what would our home-economics 
teachers say to that? 


10 Pork chops are mighty good eating, if done right 
by. A good relish affair to go with them is made by 
mixing 14 cup sour cream with 1 tablespoon horse- 
radish, 1 teaspoon mustard and a little salt. Beat it up 
and pass on the side. 


Il This is called “Special Spinach”’; but if any spinach 
can be special, I should like to see it. Anyway, spinach 
is a good sound vegetable, so, if there’s a new slant, 
you should know it. Better try it too. It’s very simple. 





jorth Carolina. 


Saint Paul’s Church, Edenton, 


BY ANN BATCYELDER 


I 2 Cook a package of frozen spinach as the directions 
on the box tell you to. They know, so let them boss the 
job. Season it with 14 teaspoon garlic salt, a very little 
pepper, 14 teaspoon anchovy paste and 2 tablespoons 
butter or margarine. Heat and hurry. 


133 An elegant sauce for hot cottage pudding is made 
by sweetening whipped cream, then adding instant 
coffee to taste. 


14 To 1 cup cream-style canned corn add 3 slices 
bacon, broiled crisp and crumbled. Then add 4 eggs, 
beaten lightly, season to taste, and scramble as you 
would scramble eggs. This is known as Squaw Corn, 
and very good too. 


13 You know where I stand on prunes. I really like 
them. Give this a try, once anyway, and then you'll go 
on as occasion requires. 


16 Cook large “plum” prunes and carefully take out 
the stone or seed. Same thing, stone, seed. Stuff the 
prunes with a tart pickle relish and use as a garnish 
with ham or roast pork or pork chops. These are first 
rate. Incidentally, do you ever serve pitted, hot, cooked 
glazed prunes with meat? Very good. 


17 For men only. Ladies will please think up some- 
thing else for thezr parties. It’s a sandwich. On rye. Or 
brown. Take 14 jar very sharp cheese spread. Add half 
a dozen slices cooked ham, chopped or minced. Mix 
well. 


13 Chapter 2. Now season with 1 onion, minced, 4 tea- 
spoons prepared mustard, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce and a few drops of Tabasco. Mix and there you 
are. And, ladies, don’t taste more than necessary, or the 
men will have to settle for ham and Swiss on rye. 
Russian dressing—just mayonnaise and chili sauce. 


19 For the morning after roast-chicken day: 
Sauté the chicken liver in butter or margarine. 
Cut into small pieces. Add to your scrambled- 
egg mixture and scramble! 


20 Choose large shiny green peppers. Halve 
and get out all the seeds. If you don’t, you'll wish 
you had! Cut the peppers into strips and fry 
slowly in bacon or salt-pork fat. Season with salt 
and pepper. Toss. Add cut-up tomatoes. Cook 
until the tomatoes go to pieces. Mix well. Serve 
with sausages or such. : 


21 Peanut brittle used to be dedicated to little 
boys’ pockets and took the place of jam and 
molasses as face cream. But now things have 
changed. For one thing, roll the brittle well and 
stir iNto hot applesauce. It will make a dessert 
when Sophia and the Rey. call. Try it. 


22 I’m pretty choosy about omelets. However, 
this is good enough to pass along: Chop fine a | 
bunch of stemmed water cress and stir in a little 
sour cream. Fold in the omelet and serve quick 
as a lamb going over a stone wall. 


2331 hold with straight melted butter with 
cold boiled or hot broiled lobster. But—con- 
verted, in a way, to mustard butter, I tried it. 
Only 1 teaspoon of prepared mustard to 3 table- 
spoons of melted butter. Depends on how ad- 
dicted to mustard you are. 


2A Hollow out some firm, tart apples. Leave a 
good ‘‘wall.”’ Stuff with deviled ham or ground 
ham not related to the devil. Dot with butter 
or margarine. Sprinkle with brown or maple 
sugar and bake until tender, not too soft. Serve with 
griddlecakes or ham or bacon—and no hurry. 


25 Now a Banbury tart is the best thing that ever 
came out of Banbury, and you can say that again. You 
know leftover mincemeat will serve as a quick filling 
for the pastry. Add lemon juice and raisins. And 
whatever is best. Get me? 


26 An old lady told me this. I pass it on. In case. Put 
a cut apple in the cakebox to keep the cake from dry- 
ing out. If it’s the cake I think it is, you won’t need it. 


27 For a Sunday-night supper, cover slices of brown 
buttered toast with sliced sautéed mushrooms. Over 
these put a poached egg, sprinkled with paprika, salt 
and pepper. Cover the whole works with red-hot 
Welsh rarebit and serve instantly. 


2% Flavor tricks: Add a drop or two of almond flavor- 
ing to canned cherries. . . . Sprinkle freshly ground 
black pepper over a tossed green salad. . . . And don’t 
forget to add dry mustard to cheese sauce for macaroni. 


29 Radishes, firm and red and tasting of the good 
earth, cut into thin slices and used as a garnish for 
soups. And it’s a garnish that’s eatable, that’s the gim- 
mick. 


28@ This summer I spent an all-too-short vacation in 
my native state. An old friend of earlier days gave mea 
little porcelain plate. Only a little piece with tiny wild 
flowers under the glaze. Only a hundred years old. 
Only a treasure treasured through a century of care 
and love. A little plate, coming to one who loves it and 
the giver of it. A century gone by. I shall hope that 
someone else will treasure it as I do when the giver and 
I are gone. And that it will be as lovely on its second- 
century birthday as it is now. Will it beso? Who knows? 
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MY COUSIN RACHEL 


(Continued from Page 39) 


I was glad to see him go, because I did 
not reach the hedge in time. 

I felt better afterward, though my teeth 
chattered, and I was very cold. Tom Jenkyn 
lost identity again. He was even a target for 
the stone I threw. Ashamed of my action, I 
sped off in search of Ambrose. 

Well, that was all of eighteen years ago, 
and to the best of my recollection I have not 
thought much of it since. Until these last few 
days. It is strange how in moments of great 
crisis the mind whips back to childhood. 
Somehow I keep thinking of poor Tom. He 
killed his wife, so Ambrose said. And that 
was all. She was a scold, but that was no 
excuse for murder. Perhaps Tom staggered 
forth from the inn upon the quay, that win- 
ter’s night, all lit with love and fever. He 
may have groped his way home to his cottage 
behind the church, and his wife lashed out at 
him for bringing his damp feet inside the 
door, which broke his dream, and so he killed 
her. That well might be his story. 

If there is survival after death, as we are 
taught to believe, I shall seek out poor Tom 
and question him. We will dream in purga- 
tory together. But he was a middle-aged 
man of some sixty years or more, and I am 
five and twenty. Our dreams would not be 
the same. So go back into your shadows, 
Tom, and leave me some measure of peace. 
I threw a stone at you in ignorance. Forgive 
me. 

The point is, life has to be endured, and 
lived. But how to live it is the problem. The 
work of day by day 


November, 195 


Rachel would have come here just th 
same. Spent a night or two, and gone he 
way. Matters of business would have beer 
discussed, some settlement arranged, th 
will read formally with lawyers round 
table, and I—summing up the position in 
glance—given her an annuity for life, and 
been quit of her. 

It did not happen that way, because 
looked like Ambrose. It did not happen tha’ 
way, because I felt like Ambrose. 



















Wauen I went up to her room, that firs 
evening she arrived, and she got up from th! 
chair where she had been sitting by the wi 
dow and looked up at me, I should hav 
known then, from the glance of recognitioy 
in her eyes, that it was not I she saw, b ' 
Ambrose. Not Philip, but a phantom. Sh’ 
should have gone then. Packed up her trunks 
and left. 
Did she, I wonder, when she saw me stance 
ing there diffident and awkward, smarti 
with sullen resentment at her presence, ye 
hotly conscious of being host and master-§, 
did she, I wonder, think swiftly to hersel/ 
Ambrose must have been thus when he wa 
young. I did not know him when he looked lik 
this, and therefore stayed? 
It was my godfather, Nick Kendall, wh¢ 
in his bluff, straightforward fashion, said t 
me, on the eve of my twenty-fifth birthday 
a few months ago only, yet how long i \\ 
time—“ There are some women, Philip, goa 
women very possibly, who through no fa 
of their own impel di 





presents no difficulticr. === 8=8=oaster. Whatever the 


I shall become a justice 
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of the peace, as Am- ® The contrast between the popu- to tragedy. I doa 


brose was, and also be 


lar estimate of my powers and know why I say t 


returned, one day, to achievements and the reality is to you, but I feel 
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Parliament. I shall con- 
tinue to be honored and 


one will ever guess the is commonly denounced as material- No, there is no rv 


simply grotesque. The conscious- mist.” And thea 
ness of this extraordinary state of 
: affairs would be unbearable but for 
respected, like all my one great consoling thought: it is a : 
family before me. No — weleome symptom in an age which I had put before hin, 


witnessed my signatu 
on the document th 
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burden of blame I carry istic, that it makes heroes of men turn. Tom Jenkyn, ba 
on my shoulders; nor Whose ambitions lie wholly in the — tered specimen of hi 
will they know that intellectual and moral sphere. manity, did you, a 


every day, haunted still 
by doubt, I ask myself 
a question which I 


—ALBERT EINSTEIN: 
The World As | See It those years ago, stal 


(Philosophical Library), after me in pity, as, 
went running down tl 


(Bm, SC as cannot answer. Wa A 8 8=8§ woods into the futurd 
al on #Y ae Se - | Rachel innocent or Had I looked back, 
Gs LL es . Nota soap, oe Si Cs guilty? Maybe I shall learn that, too, when should not have seen you swinging in yol 
‘Cop, » Gives fragrant ~ NY? I go to purgatory. chains, but my own shadow. 
Le 7 not a cream— “c ft ter” lath, ao” How soft and gentle her name sounds ; 
DPD Halo cannot leave sojt-water”’ lather |»- I had no sense of foreboding when we s 





CRW dulling, dirt-catching 


S— soap film! 


Removes Keg 
es Aa 


embarrassing 


dandruff from both [.- ® (Sz 
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hair and scalp! (© 7 


Yes, “‘soaping”’ your hair with 
even finest liquid or oily cream 
shampoos leaves dulling, 
dirt-catching film. Halo, made 
with a new patented ingredient, 
contains no soap, no sticky oils. 
Thus Halo glorifies your hair 
the very first time you use it. 
Ask for Halo__America’s 
favorite shampoo__at any drug 
or cosmetic counter! 


Halo reveals the hidden beauty of your hair! 


—needs no 
special rinse! 


Halo leaves hair 
soft, manageable__ 
shining with colorful 





when I whisper it. It lingers on the tongue, 
insidious and slow, almost like poison. 
Which is apt indeed. It passes from the 
tongue to the parched lips, and from the lips 
back to the heart. And the heart controls the 
body, and the mind also. 

Shall I be free of it one day? In forty, in 
fifty years? Perhaps, when all is said and 
done, I shall have no wish to be free. As yet, I 
cannot tell. 

I still have the house to cherish, which 
Ambrose would have me do. I have wondered 
lately if, when he died, his mind clouded and 
tortured by doubt and fear, his spirit left his 
body and came home here to mine, taking 
possession. So that he lived again in me, re- 
peating his own mistakes. It may be so. All I 
know is that my likeness to him, of which I 
was so proud, proved my undoing. 


Hap I been another man, agile and quick, 
with a deft tongue and a shrewd head for 
business, the past year would have been no 
more than another twelve months come and 
gone. I should be settling down to a brisk 
contented future. To marriage, possibly, and 
to a young family. 

But I was none of these things, nor was 
Ambrose. We were dreamers, both of us, im- 
practical, reserved. Disliking our fellow men, 
we craved affection; but shyness kept im- 
pulse dormant until the heart was touched. 
When that happened the heavens opened, 
and we felt, the pair of us, that we had the 
whole wealth of the universe to give. We 
would have both survived had we been other 
men. 


talking together that last evening, befo! 
Ambrose set out on his final journey. | uy 
It was now the third autumn that the do¥. 
tors had ordered him to winter abroad, arg"! 
I had become used to his absence and (ji, 
looking after the estate while he was awajf,_ 
The first winter that he went I had been vg | 
at Oxford still, so his going had made ve #'"' 
little difference to me, but the second wint¥” | 
I came down for good and remained ti 
whole time at home. I did not miss the gr, 
garious life at Oxford; in fact, I was glad 9 
be quit of it. I never had any desire to be an" 
where but home. { 
In fact, apart from my school days at Hz 
row, and afterward at Oxford, I had ney 
lived in any place but this house, where’ 
had come at the unremembered age of eigh 
een months after my young parents dié 
Ambrose in his queer generous way bet 
seized with pity for his small orphaned cout! 
and so bringing me up himself, as he mig 
have done a puppy, or a kitten, or any fi 
and lonely thing needing protection. 
There could not be a man more fair, m 
just, more lovable, more full of unders 
ing. He taught me my alphabet in thes 
plest possible way by using the initial lett 
of every swear word—twenty-six of thé 
took some finding—but he achieved it so 
how. And warned me at the same time 
to use the words in company. a 
Although invariably courteous, he was$ 
of women, and mistrustful too, saying tf 
made mischief in a household, therefo: e 
(Continued on Page 78) | 
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HER VIVID INNER SELF richly warms Mrs. Gould’ 


s lovely face ... telling everyone who sees 


her what a captivating, charming person she is. You, too, have a special beauty that is quite 
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“\@ MANY WOMEN are being unjust to themselves— 
4 sing to admit and cultivate the charm that could 
_ Me heirs. 


set—no woman needs to lack charm. Within you, 
fin every woman, is an exciting power that can 
ake you. This power grows out of the inter- 
endence of your Outer Self and your Inner Self 
ne way you look, the way you feel. 








.#) 18 this power that lights you with a starry con- 
ce when you know you are attractive to see. 
it dims and dispirits you when you do not look 


your best. That’s why you need to be faithful every 
day to the routine essentials that do so much to 
keep you outwardly lovely and inwardly at ease. 


You can so easily help your face say happy things 
about you. And you'll find this treatment oft 
Pond’s Cold Cream gives you very special help. It 
creams all Sinedalie dinginess right off. It adds 
a velvet quality of softness. Give your face this 
Pond’s care always at bedtime (for day cleansings, 
too). This is the way: 


Get a big jar 
of Pond’s today 


**Outside-Inside” Face Treatment 
Hot Stimulation—give face a good splashing with hot water. 





Cream Cleanse—swirl light, fluffy Pond’s Cold Cream all 
over your face and throat to soften dirt and make-up, 


d hear it everywhere— ; : 
; oe Y sweep them from pore openings. Tissue off. 


\She’s Engaged! She’s Lovely! She uses Pond’s!” 


: your own. Does it speak to others through your face ... tell them you are lovely to know? 


\) | 


Mrs. Gould has perfectly beautiful milk-white skin that is in exciting contrast to her dark hair, dark eyes. 
She is a devoted user of Pond’s Cold Cream, ‘“‘Pond’s has always been my cream,” 





she says. 


Cream Rinse—do another soft Pond’s creaming to rinse 
off last traces of dirt, leave skin immaculate. Tissue lightly. 


Cold Stimulation—give face a tonic cold water splash. 

Literally, this face treatment works on both sides 
of your skin. From the Outside—light, fluffy Pond’s 
Cold Cream pesnses aa softens as you massage. 
From the Inside ‘this Pond’s treat: 
ment stimulates Hedin eet circulation. 

Mrs. Gould says: “I think this face treatment with 
Pond’s Cold Cream is particularly good for my skin.” 


Renter, —it’s not vanity to develop the 
beauty of your face. When you look lovely, it 
banishes that bogy of self-consciousness—radiates 
you with a happy new confidence that brings others 
closer to the real Inner You. 





Now!... 
wear your most 
(lelicate woolens 
as often 
as you like 








Wew IVORY FLARES 


keeps lovely clothes lovely _far longer 


Vow, your precious knit dresses and treas- 
ured sweaters can actually be worn more 
often, yet stay lovely for years! Gentle 
care with new Ivory Flakes will keep them 
fluffy and bright, fitting right, washing 
after washing! 


{nd of course there’s a reason why! Ivory 
“Radiant Action” 
an entirely new kind of beauty protection 


Flakes, you see, has 


for fine washables. Now, when you wash 


your nice things gently with pure, mild 
Ivory Flakes, they'll keep their radiant, 






new beauty through more wearings and 
washings than you ever dreamed possible. 


So don’t take chances! You know your fine 


washables are safe in Ivory Flakes. It’s the 
soap millions of mothers use for washing 
babies’ clothes, when only the purest, mild- 


est soap will do. It’s the only flake form of 


baby’s pure, mild Ivory Soap. So kind to 
hands in the dishpan, too. Get a box today! 


If its lovely to wear... 
its worth Ivory Flakes care 


Longer wear for nylons! 
Change to gentle care and use pure, 


mild Ivory Flakes. Then you'll keep 


stocking colors fresh up to twice as long! 





99 4%o0% Pure ! 






(Continued from Page 76) 
would employ only menservants, and the 
tribe was controlled by old Seecombe, who 
had been my uncle’s steward. 

Eccentric perhaps, unorthodox, but, in 
spite of his individual opinions on women 
and the upbringing of small boys, Ambrose 
was no crank. He was liked and respected by 
his neighbors, and loved by his tenants. He 
shot and hunted in the winter before that 
rheumatism got a grip on him, fished in the 
summer from a small sailing boat he kept 
anchored in the estuary, dined out and en- 
tertained when he had the mind to do so, 
went twice to church of a Sunday. 

I can see him now, half hunched, half 
sprawling in his chair—I caught the habit 
from him—shaking with silent laughter. I 
came to appreciate his qualities the more 
once I went to Harrow; the holidays passed 
all too swiftly, as I compared his manners 
and his company with the urchins who were 
my schoolmates, and the masters, stiff and 
sober, lacking to my mind all humanity. 

“Never mind,” he used to say, patting my 
shoulder. “It’s just a training process, like 
breaking in a horse; we have to face it. Once 
your school days are behind, I will bring you 
home here for good, and train you myself.” 

“Train me for what?” I asked. 

“Well, you’re my heir, aren’t you? That’s 
a profession in itself.” 

He reckoned without his health, though, 
and when school and university lay behind 
me, it was then his turn to go. 

’“ They tell me if I spend another winter 
being rained on every day I shall end my 
days crippled in a Bath chair,”’ he said to me. 
“T must go off and search for the sun. The 
shores of Spain, of Egypt, anywhere where it 
is dry and warm. I don’t particularly want to 
go, but on the other hand, I don’t want to 
end a cripple. There is one advantage in the 
plan. I shall bring back plants that nobody 
else has got. We’ll see how the demons thrive 
in Cornish soil.”’ 


‘Tue first winter came and went, likewise 
the second. He enjoyed himself well enough, 
and I don’t think he was lonely. He re- 
turned with heaven knows how many trees; 
shrubs, flowers, plants of every form and 
color. Camellias were his passion. We 
started a plantation for them alone, and 
they flourished from the first, and we lost 
none of them. 

So the months passed, until the third win- 
ter. This time he had decided upon Italy. He 
wanted to see some of the gardens in Flor- 
ence and in Rome. We talked late, that 
last evening, both of us with our long legs 
stretched out before the fire. 


GOLPSTEIN 


November, 195\_ 


“T wish you were coming with me,” h 
said suddenly. “ 

“Tt won’t take me long to pack,” I a 
swered. 

He shook his head and smiled. ‘‘No,” h 
said, “I was joking. We can’t both be awa 
for months at a time.” 

“T could travel with you down to Rome, 
I said, excited at the idea. 

“No,” he said slowly, ‘‘no, it was just 
whim. Forget it.” 


He got up from his chair, and went ove 


tains, and stood for a few moments stari 
out across the grass. 

“T’m glad we did away with the paths an 
brought the turf close to the house,”’ he said 
“Tt would look better still if the grass wer} 
sloping right to the end there, by the pony 
paddock. One day you must cut away th 
undergrowth there, to give a view of t 
sea.” 

“How do you mean,” I said, “J must do it 
Why not you?” 

He did not answer at once. “Same thing, 
he said at last, “same thing. It makes r 
odds. Remember though.” i 

My old retriever Don raised his head an 
looked across at him. He had seen the corde 
boxes in the hall, and sensed departure. TH 
clock in the belfry struck nine. From tt 
servants’ quarters I could hear Seecombe 
grumbling voice scolding the pantry boy. 

“Ambrose,” I said, ‘Ambrose, let n| 
come with you.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Philip, go to bed,” | 
answered. 

That was all. We did not discuss the maj 
ter any more. 

Next morning at breakfast he gave 
some last instructions about the sprij 
planting. It was a raw, damp morning. Wd) 
lington brought the carriage to the door, ar) 
it was soon piled high with baggage. Tt 
horses were restless and eager to be off. | 

Ambrose turned to me, and laid his hai 
upon my shoulder. “Take care of things! 
he said. ““Don’t fail me.’ 

“That’s a hit below the belt,”’ I answere 
“T’ve never failed you yet.” 

“You’re very young,” he said. “I put 
great deal on your shoulders. Anywe 
everything I have is yours, you know tha’ 

I believe that if I had pressed the mat’ 
then he would have let me go with him. Bul 
said nothing. Seecombe and I put him in tj 
carriage with his rugs and sticks, and 
smiled at us from the open window. i 

noe right, Wellington,”’ he said. “D Hy 

’ And they went away down the d 
ce as the rain began. 





“That perfume I bought made her too irre- 
sistible—now she won’t bother with me.” 
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The weeks passed much as they had done 
during the two previous winters. I missed 
him as I always did, but there was plenty to 
occupy me. If I wished for company I rode 
over to visit my godfather, Nick Kendall, 
whose only daughter, Louise, was.a few years 
younger than myself, and a playmate from 
childhood days. She was a stanch girl, with 
no fancy ways, and pretty enough. Ambrose 
used to jest at times and say she would 
make me a wife one day, but I confess I never 
thought of her as such. 

It was mid-November when his first letter 
came. He was well, and in good spirits, and 
looked forward to the journey into Italy. He 
was not trusting himself to a diligence, which 
would have meant going up to Lyons any- 
way, but had hired himself horses and a con- 
veyance, and proposed driving along the 
coast into Italy. The next letter came from 
Florence. I kept all his letters, and I have the 
bunch of them before me now. How often I 
read them during the next months; they 
were thumbed, and turned, and read again, 
as though by the very pressure of my hands 
upon them more could be gleaned from the 
pages than the words gave of themselves. 

It was toward the close of this first letter 
from Florence that he first spoke of Cousin 
Rachel. He wrote: 







I have made the acquaintance of a connection 
of ours. You have heard me talk about the 
Coryns, who used to have a place on the 
Tamar, now sold up, and changed to other 
hands. A Coryn married an Ashley two gener- 
ations ago—you will find it on the family tree. 
A descendant of that branch was born and 
brought up in Italy, impecunious father, Italian 
mother, and married off at an early age to an 
Italian nobleman called Sangalletti, who de- 
parted this life by fighting a duel, it appears, 
when half-seas over, leaving his wife with a load 
of debts and a great empty villa. No children. 
The Contessa Sangalletti—or, as she insists on 
calling herself, my Cousin Rachel—is a sensible 
woman, and good company, and has taken it 
upon her shoulders to show me the gardens in 
Florence, and in Rome later, as we shall both 
be there at the same time. 


I was glad that Ambrose had found a 
friend, and someone who could share his pas- 
sion for gardens. Here was a person whose 
family had hailed from Cornwall, so they 
would have that in common too. 


‘The next letter consisted almost entirely 
of a list of gardens which, though not at their 
best at this season in the year, seemed to 
have made a great impression upon Ambrose. 
As had our relative, twice or thrice removed. 


I am beginning to have a real regard for our 
Cousin Rachel [wrote Ambrose, in early spring], 
and feel quite distressed to think what she must 
have suffered from that fellow Sangalletti. 
These Italians are treacherous blackguards, 
there’s no denying it. She is just as English as 
you or I in her ways and outlook, and might 
have been living beside the Tamar yesterday. 
Can’t hear enough about home, and all I have 
to tell her. She is extremely intelligent but, 
thank the Lord, knows when to hold her tongue. 
None of that endless yattering, so common in 
women. She has found me excellent rooms in 
Fiesole, not far from her own villa, and as the 
weather becomes milder I shall spend a good 
deal of my time at her place, sitting on the ter- 
race or pottering in the gardens, which are 
famous, it seems, for their design, and for the 
statuary, which I don’t know much about. How 
she exists I hardly know, but I gather she has 
had to sell much of the valuable stuff in the villa 
to pay off the husband’s debts. 


I asked my godfather, Nick Kendall, if he 
remembered the Coryns. He did, and had 
not much opinion of them. 

“They were a feckless lot, when I was a 
boy,”’ he said. ‘“Gambled away their money, 
and estates, and the house now, on Tamar- 
side, is nothing much more than a tumbled- 
down farm. This woman’s father must have 
been Alexander Coryn. He was second son of 
a second son. Don’t know what happened to 
him, though. Does Ambrose give this con- 
lessa’s age?” 

“No,” I said. ‘“He only told me she had 
been married very young. But he did not say 
how long ago. I suppose she is middle-aged.” 

““She must be very charming for Mr. Ash- 
ley to take notice of her,’’ remarked Louise. 
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yu wave LOTION MADE 
FOR BUSY HANDS! 


If, as with most people, yours are 
working hands, it’s a problem to keep 
them from getting rough and dry. You 
may have tried many lotions without 
success. What you really need is 
Italian Balm. 


protects your skin—from work, weather 
and water—helps keep your hands 
smooth and attractive no matter how 
hard you use them. 


From the moment you apply 
Italian Balm, your hands will feel bet- 
ter, work better, and look better. Easy, 
and economical too—one drop does it! 
—only 25¢, 50¢, 1.00. For men and 
children, too. 


Not an ordinary, “cosmetic-type” 
lotion, Italian Balm is made especially 
for working hands. It contains med- 
ically-proved ingredients that are good 
for your skin. Soothes and softens 
chapped, rough skin overnight. Then, 
like an “invisible glove,” it constantly 


So simple: Just use a drop of Balm 
after each exposure to work, weather 
or water, and at bedtime. Your hands 
will always feel smooth and comfortable. 


So good, 
one drop 
does it! 
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Slip in 3 proportioned lengths, $6.95 Nightgown, $10.95 _ Panties to match, $3.00 


Blue Horizon 


Wonderthings of nylon tricot and nylon net 


Night or day, asleep or awake, there’s nothing 
like nylon next to your skin. Especially 
when it’s so exquisitely styled. so artfully 
created by Van Raallte. 
And, for all that look of gossamer. Van Raalte’s 
wonderthings wear and wear, come up smiling 
and color-fresh wash after wash—and, 


of course, they never need ironing. In Blue Horizon. 





white and other lovely colors. At better stores. 


—and Van Raalte is famous 
jor gloves and hosiery, too! 


“BECAUSE YOU LOVE NICE THINGS’? 


ME Se SOFC ie tNG gAGaI: 


“T have never heard him admire a woman 
yet.” 

“That’s probably the secret,” I said. 
“She’s plain and homely, and he doesn’t feel 
forced to pay her compliments.” 

One or two letters more came, scrappy, 
without much news. He was just back from 
dining with our Cousin Rachel, or on his way 
there to dinner. He said how few people there 
were in Florence among her friends who 
could really give her disinterested advice on 
her affairs. He flattered himself, he said, that 
he could do this. And she was so grateful. 

“T feel I have accomplished something,”’ 
he said, “besides acquiring hundreds of new 
plants to bring back home with me.”’ 

Then came a space of time. He had said 
nothing of the date of his return, but it was 
usually toward the end of April. 

Winter had seemed long with us, and frost 
unexpectedly severe. Some of his young ca- 
mellias had been affected by it, and I hoped 
he would not return too soon and find hard 
winds and driving rain were with us still. 

Shortly after Easter his letter came: 


Dear boy: You will wonder at my silence. 
The truth is, I never thought I should, one day, 
write such a letter to you. Providence works in 
strange ways. You have always been so close to 
me that possibly you 
have guessed something 
of the turmoil that has 
been going on in my 
mind during the past 
weeks. ““Turmoil”’ is the 
wrong word. Perhaps I 
should say happy _ be- 
wilderment, turning to 
certainty. I have made 
no quick decision. As you 
know, I am too mucha 
man of habit to change 
my way of living for a 
whim. But I knew, some 
few weeks back, that no 
other course was pos- 
sible. I had found some- 
thing I had never found 
before, and did not think 
existed. Even now, I can 
hardly believe it has hap- 
pened. My thoughts have 
gone to you very often, 
but somehow I have not 


MODERN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD WAR 


The most important and charac- 

teristic trait of the times we live 
in is the universal, deeply rooted 
opposition to war. 

War in past ages was accepted as a 
necessity. The warrior was sur- 
rounded with an aura of respect. 
The conqueror often received the 
tribute reserved for a god. Men rec- 
ognized the horrors of war, but they 
also praised its glorious and heroic 
aspects. They also believed it was 
useful and profitable, because, up to 
a fairly recent past, there was no 
better way for a people to enrich it- 
self than to make war on others and 
to plunder them. The idea that war 
does not pay is a modern idea. It 
could not have been thought of be- 
fore our time because it is only in 
our time that this may have become 
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those two who were sharing happiness t 
gether down in Naples, it would have ease 
my conscience. 

Ashamed of myself, bitterly angry at m 
selfishness, I could raise no feeling in m 
heart at all. I sat there, numb with miser 
staring at the flat, calm sea. 

I think what shamed me most was the d 
light of his friends, their real pleasure an 
true thought for his welfare. Congratulatio 
were showered upon me, as a sort of messer 
ger to Ambrose, and in the midst of it all 
had to smile, and nod my head. I felt double 
faced, a traitor. Ambrose had so tutored m 
to hate falsity that suddenly to find myse 
pretending to be other than I was came nez 
to agony. 

“The best thing that could have hay 
pened.” How often I heard the words an 
had to echo them. “When will they be con 
ing home?” | 

For this there was one answer: “I do nc 
know. Ambrose has not told me.”’ 


‘Tere would be much speculation upo 
the looks, age, the general appearance of 
bride, to which I would reply, “She is 
widow, and she shares his love for gardens 

Very suitable, t 
heads would nod, coul ) 
not be better. And the 
would follow jocularit)) 
and much amusemet|) 
at the breaking in 
a confirmed bachel 






















vicar’s lady, 
away upon this sub 

Wihatyaich 
there will be now, 
Ashley,” she said. 
more g0-as-you-p 
for your household. 
a very good thing 
I don’t imagine 
combe being too 
pleased. He has 
things his own way 
enough.” | 

In this she spoke tl 
truth. IthinkSeecomt! | 


felt calm and steady | 
: : true. a R Y DE SALES: 7 b 
enough to write until ek pana eee rae was my one ally, bi 
today. (Harcourt, Brace and Company). IT Was careful no ‘4 
You must know that side with him, and shi 
your Cousin Rachel and ees = him up when he trie 


I were married a fort- 

night ago. We are now together in Naples, on our 
honeymoon, and intend returning to Florence 
shortly. Further than that I cannot say. We 
have made no plans, and neither of us has any 
wish, at the present time, to live beyond the 
moment. 

One day, Philip, not too far distant I hope, 
you will know her. I could write much of per- 
sonal description that would weary you, and 
of her goodness, too, her real and loving tender- 
ness. These things you will see for yourself. Why 
she has chosen me of all men, a crusty, cynical 
woman hater if ever there was one, I cannot say. 
She teases me about it, and I admit defeat. To 
be defeated by someone like herself is, in a 
sense, a victory. I might call myself victor, 
not vanquished, if it were not so conceited a 
statement. 4 

Break the news to everyone, give them all 
my blessings, and hers too, and remember, my 
dearest boy and pup, that this marriage, late in 
life, cannot belittle one jot my deep affection 
for you, rather it will increase it, and now that 
I think of myself as the happiest of men I shall 
endeavor to do more for you than ever before, 
and will have her to help me. Write soon, and 
if you can bring yourself to do so, add a word of 
welcome to your Cousin Rachel. 

Always, your devoted 
AMBROSE. 


‘Tue letter came about half past five, just 
after I had dined. Luckily, I was alone. 
Seecombe had brought in the post bag, and 
left it with me. I put the letter in my pocket, 
and walked out across the fields down to the 
sea. I climbed over the rocks to a narrow 
ledge, jutting into the little bay, where I 
used to swim in summer. 

I sat down, and taking the letter from my 
pocket, read it again. 

If I could have felt one spark of sympathy, 
of gladness, one single ray of warmth toward 


to feel his way withm 

“T don’t know what to say, Mr. Philip, 
he murmured, gloomy and resigned. “~ 
mistress in the house will have everythi 
upside down. I think the time has coi 
me to retire and give way to a younger mat 
Perhaps you had better mention the 
to Mr. Ambrose when you write.” 

I told him not to be a fool, and th 
Ambrose and I would be lost withoi 
him, but he shook his head and continued 
go about the place with a long face, and ney 
let an opportunity pass without making son 
sad allusion to the future, how the ho 
the meals would no doubt be changed, 
furniture altered, and an interminable 
ing be ordered from dawn till dusk with 
repose for anybody, and even the poor do, 
destroyed. 

This prophecy, uttered in sepulchral tone 
brought back to me some measure of my o¥ 
lost sense of humor, and I laughed for t 
first time since reading Ambrose’s letter. — » 

What a picture Seecombe painted! 
gloom amused me, but when much the sé 
thing was foretold by others, even by Le \ 
Kendall, the remarks brought irritation 














“Thank goodness you will have fre t 
covers in the library,” she said gaily. “The 
have gone quite gray with age and wear, Dl 
I dare say you never noticed it. The drawit| ~ 
room will come into its own at last. Mr. 


Ashley will furnish it, no doubt, with bool 
and pictures from her Italian villa.” 
She ran on and on until I lost patie 
her, and said roughly, ‘For heaven’s 
Louise, leave the subject alone. I’m sic 
tired of it.” 
She stopped short then. “You 4 
jealous, are you, by any chance?” © 
“Don’t be a fool,’’ I told her. 
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It was an ugly thing to call her, but we 
knew each other so well that I thought of her 
as a younger sister. I noticed that when the 
well-worn theme came up again, she glanced 
across at me and tried to change it. I was 
grateful. And liked her the more. 

It was my godfather and her father, Nick 
Kendall, who made the final thrust, una- 
ware, of course, that he was doing so. 

“Have you made any plans for the future, 
Philip?” he said to me one evening, after I 
had ridden over to take dinner with them. 

“Plans, sir? No,” I said, uncertain of his 
meaning. 

“Early yet, of course,” he answered, “and 
I suppose you cannot very well do so until 
Ambrose and his wife return home. I won- 
dered whether you had considered looking 
around the neighborhood for some small 
property of your own.” 

I was slow to grasp his meaning. “Why 
should I do that?” I asked. 

“Well, the position is somewhat changed, 
isn’t it?”” he said in matter-of-fact tones. 
“Ambrose and his wife will want most natu- 
rally to be together. And if there should be a 
family, a son, things won’t be the same for 
you, will they? I am certain Ambrose won’t 
let you suffer from the change, and will buy 
you any property you fancy.” 

He continued talking, mentioning places 
within twenty miles or so of home that I 
might care to own, and I was thankful that 
he did not seem to expect a reply to anything 
he said. The fact was my heart was too full to 
answer him. What he suggested was so new 
and unexpected that I could barely think 
straight, and shortly afterward made an ex- 
cuse to go. Jealous, yes. Louise was right 
about that, I supposed. The jealousy of a 
child who must suddenly share the one per- 
son in his life with a stranger. 

I can remember wandering about the 
house, when I came home from visiting the 
Kendalls, looking upon it with new eyes, and 
the dogs, seeing my restlessness, followed me, 
as uneasy as myself. My old nursery, unin- 
habited for so long, and now the room where 
Seecombe’s niece came once a week to mend 
and sort the linen, took on new meaning. I 
saw it freshly painted, and my small cricket 
bat that still stood, cobweb-covered in a shelf 
among a pile of dusty books, thrown out as 
rubbish. I had not thought before what 
memories the room held for me. Now I 
wanted it for my own again. 


Hin 1ERTO, when I had thought of my Cousin 
Rachel—which I did but sparingly, brushing 
her name from my mind as one does all things 
unpleasant—I had pictured to myself a 
woman resembling Mrs. Pascoe, only more 
so. Large-featured, and angular, with a 
hawk’s eye for dust as Seecombe prophesied, 
and far too loud a laugh when there was com- 
pany for dinner, so that one winced for Am- 
brose. Now she took on new proportions. One 
moment middle-aged and forceful, the next 
simpering and younger than Louise, my 
Cousin Rachel had a dozen personalities or 
more, and each one more hateful than the 
last. I saw her forcing Ambrose to his knees 
to play at bears, the children astride his back, 
and Ambrose consenting with a humble 
grace, having lost all dignity. 

Yet again, decked out in muslin, with a 
ribbon in her hair, I saw her pout and toss her 
curls, a curving mass of affectation, while 
Ambrose sat back in his chair surveying her, 
the bland smile of an idiot on his face. 

When, in mid-May, the letter came saying 
that after all they had decided to remain 
abroad throughout the summer, my relief 
was so intense I could have shouted aloud. 


Your Cousin Rachel is still so bothered by 
the tangle of business that must be settled be- 
fore coming to England that we have decided, 
although with bitter disappointment, you may 
imagine, to defer our return home for the 
present. I do the best I can, but Italian law is 
one thing, and ours another, and it’s the deuce 
of a job to reconcile the two. I seem to be spend- 
ing a mint of money, but it’s in a good cause, 
and I don’t begrudge it. We talk of you often, 
dear boy, and I wish you could be with us. 


And so on to inquiries about the work at 
home, the state of the gardens, with his usual 
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fervor of interest so that it seemed to me I 
must be mad to have thought for a moment 
he could change. Disappeintment was of 
course intense throughout the neighborhood 
that they would not be home this summer. 

““Perhaps,”’ said Mrs. Pascoe, with a 
meaning smile, ‘Mrs. Ashley’s state of health 
forbids her traveling?” 

“As to that I cannot say,” I answered. 
“Ambrose mentioned in his letter they had 
spent a week in Venice, and both of them 
came back with rheumatism.”’ 

Her face fell. ““Rheumatism? His wife? 
How very unfortunate’; and then reflec- 


,| tively, “She must be older than I thought.” 


My spirits rose as the simpering bride gave 
place to the aging matron. The nursery re- 
ceded, and I saw the drawing room become a 
lady’s boudoir, hedged about with screens, 
huge fires burning even in midsummer. I took 
to singing once again when I went riding, 
urged the dogs after young rabbits, swam be- 
fore breakfast, and teased Louise about the 
London fashions when she went to spend the 
season there. At twenty-three it takes very 
little to make the spirits soar. 

Then, in the winter, the tone of his letters 
changed. 

Imperceptible at first, I scarcely noticed it, 
yet on rereading his words I became aware of 
a sense of strain in all he said, some underly- 
ing note of anxiety creeping in upon him. 
A longing for his own country, and his own 
possessions, but above all a kind of loneliness 
that struck me as strange in a man but eight 
months married. “‘I was never one for head- 
aches,”’ he said, “‘but now I have them fre- 
quently. Almost blinding 
at times. I miss you more 
than I can say. So much 


to talk about difficult in a ? Wheniaresolute youre tel 

low steps up to the great 
bully, the world, and takes 
him boldly by the beard, he is 
surprised 
comes off in his hand, and 
that it was only tied on to 


letter. My wife is in town 
today, hence my opportu- 
nity to write.” 

It was the first time that 
he had used the words “my 


often 


wife.” Always before he scare away timid adventurers. ™ént. If you delay, it may 
had said Rachel, or ‘“‘your f —o. w.Hoimes, Pe too late. AMBROSE. 
Cousin Rachel,’ and the 

words ‘my wife” looked == That was all. There was 


formal to me, and cold. 

In these winter letters there was no talk of 
coming home, but always a passionate desire 
to know the news. 

Nothing came at Easter, and by Whitsun 
I grew worried. I told my godfather, who said 
no doubt the weather was holding up the 
mails. It was over a year now since Ambrose 
had been married, eighteen months since he 
had been home. My first relief at his absence 
after marriage turned to anxiety that he 
would not return at all. 

In July a letter came, short and incoherent. 
Even his writing, usually so clear, sprawled 
across the page as if he had difficulty in hold- 
ing his pen. He said: 


All is not well with me. You must have seen 
that when I wrote you last. Better keep silent, 
though. She watches me all the time. I have 
written to you several times, but there is no 
one I can trust, and unless I can get out myself 
to mail the letters they may not reach you. 
Since my illness I have not been able to go far. 
As for the doctors, I have no belief in any of 
them. They are liars, the whole bunch. The new 
one, recommended by Rainaldi, is a cutthroat, 
but then he would be, coming from that quarter. 
However, they've taken on a dangerous propo- 
sition with me, and I will beat them yet. 


Then there was a gap, and something 
scratched out which I could not decipher, 
followed by his signature. 

I had the groom saddle my horse and I rode 
over to my godfather to show him the letter. 
He was as much concerned as I was myself. 


ze Sounps like a mental breakdown,” he 
said. “I don’t like it at all. That’s not the 
letter of a man in his right senses. I hope to 
heaven ——’’ He broke off, and pursed his 
lips. 

“Hope what?’’ I said. 

“Your Uncle Philip, Ambrose’s father, 
died of a tumor on the brain; you know that, 
don’t you?” he said shortly. 

I had never heard it and told him so. 

“Before you were born, of course,” he said. 
“Tt was never a matter much discussed in the 
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family. Whether these things are hereditary 
or not I can’t say, nor can the doctors.’’ He 
read the letter again. ‘““There is of course an- 
other possibility, extremely unlikely, but 
what I would prefer.” 

“And that is?” 

“That Ambrose was drunk when he wrote 
the letter.” 

If he had not been over sixty years, and my 
godfather, I would have hit him for the bare 
suggestion. 

“T have never seen Ambrose drunk in my 
life,’ I told him. 

“Nor I either,” he said dryly. “I am 
merely trying to choose the best of two evils. 
I think you had better make up your mind to 
go to Italy.” 

“Thaty a remarked, “T had already de- 
cided upon before I came to see you,” and I 
rode home again. 

There was no vessel sailing from Plymouth 
that would help me. I was obliged to travel 
up to London, and thence to Dover, catch 
the packet to Boulogne, and then cross 
France into Italy by the usual diligence. 
I set forth for London on a fine morning in 
July, with the prospect of nearly three 
weeks’ traveling ahead of me. 


As the carriage turned onto the Bodmin 
road I saw the groom riding toward us with 
the post bag. I told Wellington to rein the 
horses, and the boy handed me the bag. The 
chance was one in a thousand that there 
would be a further letter from Ambrose, but 
it so happened that the chance was there. 
As Wellington whipped up the horses I drew 

out the scrap of paper 


and held it to the window 
for light. 
The words’ were 


scrawled, almost illegible: 


For God’s sake come to 
me quickly. She has done for 
me at last, Rachel my tor- 


to find it 


no date upon the paper, no 

mark upon the envelope, which was sealed 
with his own ring. 
I sat in the carriage, the scrap of paper in 
my hand, knowing that no power in heaven 
or on earth could bring me to him before mid- 
August. 


When the conveyance brought me and the 
other passengers to Florence and dumped us 
down at the hostelry beside the Arno, I felt I 
had been a lifetime upon the road. It was now 
the fifteenth of August. No traveler, setting 
his foot upon the continent of Europe for the 
first time, was ever less impressed than I. 

My first instinct, on climbing from the 
coach in Florence, as the dusty baggage was 
unloaded and carried within the hostelry, was 
to cross the cobbled street and stand beside 
the river. 

I was travel-stained and weary, covered 
from head to foot with dust. I stood watching 
the moving water, fascinated, and the sun 
beat down upon the bridge, and suddenly, 
from behind me in the city, a great bell 
chimed four o’clock. 

A woman stood by my side, a whimpering 
child in her arms, another dragging at her 
torn skirt, and she stretched out her hand 
for alms. I gave her a coin and turned away. 
Later, when I had mounted to the room 
they showed me, and stood out upon the — 
little balcony, I saw her creep away between 
the horses and the carrozzas, stealthy as a 
cat that slinks by night, its belly to the 
ground. 

I washed, and changed my clothes with a 
strange apathy. Now that I had reached my 
journey’s end, a sort of dullness came upon 
me, and the self who had set forth upon his 
journey, excited, keyed to a high pitch and 
ready for any battle, existed no longer. Ex- 
citement had long since vanished. Even the 
reality of the torn scrap of paper in my 
pocket had lost substance. It had been 
written many weeks ago; so much could have 
happened since. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

I went downstairs, and out into the square. 
The carrozzas that had been waiting there 
had driven off. The siesta hour was over, and 
the streets were crowded. I plunged into 
them, and was lost at once. About me were 
dark courts and alleyways, tall houses touch- 
ing one another, jutting balconies; and as [| 
walked, faces peered at me from the door- 
ways, passing figures paused and stared, all 
wearing that same age-old look of suffering 
and passion long since spent. 

The church bells began to clamor once 
again, and I came toa great piazza where the 
people stood thickly, clustered together in 
groups, talking. I hailed a passing carrozza, 
and when I said to the driver doubtfully the 
words “Villa Sangalletti?’”’ he answered 
something which I could not understand, 
but I caught the word ‘‘Fiesole’’ as he 
nodded and pointed with his whip. As we 
drove through the narrow crowded streets 
and he shouted to the horse, the reins jin- 

‘gling, the people falling back from us as 
‘we passed among 
them, the bells re- 
echoed in my ears, 
» solemn, sonorous, toll- 
sing not for my mis- 
sion, insignificant and 
«small, nor for the lives 
‘of the people in the 
streets, but for the 
tsouls of men and 


»women long since heart, 
“dead, and for eternity. And try November’s love. He’s 
We climbed a long, strong enough 


twisting road toward 
he distant hills, and 
lorence lay behind 
ps. The buildings fell 
away. It was peace- 
ful, silent, and the hot 
taring sun that had 
beat down upon the 
city all the day, glaz- 
ing the sky, turned 
gentle suddenly, and 
soft. Cypress trees, 
shrouded and_ still, 
turned inky green. 

The driver drew up 
is carrozza before a 
losed gate set ina 
ong, high wall. He 
turned in his’ seat, 
and looked down at 

e. “Villa Sangal- 
etti,’ he said. The - 
2nd of my journey. 

I made signs to him 
O wait and, getting 
dut, walked up to the 
zate and pulled at the 
dell that hung there 
on the wall. There 

as no sound from within and I rang the 
dell again. This time there was a muffled 
darking of a dog. The fretful cry of a child was 

ushed shrilly by a woman’s voice, and I could 
ear footsteps approaching the gate. 

There was a heavy dragging sound of bolts 
being withdrawn, and then the grind of the 
wate itself as it scraped the stone beneath 

nd was opened. A peasant woman stood 
deering at me. 

Advancing upon her, I said, 
Sangalletti. Signor Ashley ?”’ 

The dog, chained inside the lodge where 
he woman lived, barked more furiously than 
before. An avenue stretched in front of me, 

d at the far end I could see the villa itself, 
huttered and lifeless. The woman made as 
hough to shut the gate against me as the 
log continued barking and the child cried. 
} I pushed past her through the gate and 

epeated the words, “Signor Ashley.”’ 


the rough 
be wise; 


away 


gusty gray 


hand. 


the demand 


your heels. 


“Villa 


lls time she started, as though for the 
frst time she saw my features, and she began 
jo talk rapidly, with a sort of nervous agita- 
jion. Then she turned swiftly, and called 
pver her shoulder to the lodge. A man, pre- 
jumably her husband, came to the open 
foor, a child on his shoulder. He silenced the 
flog and came toward me. 

“TI speak a little English, signore,”’ he said. 

Can I help you?” 
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Come now; forget your April-bitten 


To tear your frail, beribboned 
dreams apart 
And make you scorn the tender for 


Sureness of his love-making. Come, 
Put springtime’s wistful fantasies 


And wipe the blatant rainbows 
from your eyes. 
Rainbows will fade, but never the 


Of winter’s bleak caress. Spring 
buds deceive; 
Not so this bitter lover. Take his 


He offers frank commands for 
weak appeals 

And he will trade cold truth for 
make-believe, 

And, for rain’s phantom fragrance, 


Of a little muttering wind to pluck 
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“T have come to see Mr. Ashley,” I said. 
“Are he and Mrs. Ashley at the villa?” 

The concern on his face became greater. 
He swallowed nervously. “You are Mr. 
Ashley’s son, signore?” he said. 

“No,” I said impatiently, “his cousih. 
Are they home?” 


He shook his head, distressed. ‘You have 
come from England then, ségnore, and have 
not heard the news? What can I say? It is 
very sad... . The Signor Ashley, he died 
three weeks ago. Very sudden, Very sad. As 
soon as he is buried, the contessa she shut up 
the villa, she went away. Nearly two weeks 
she has been gone. We do not know if she 
will come back again.” 

The dog began to bark again; he turned to 
quieten it. 

I felt all the color drain away from my 
face. I stood there, stunned. The man 
watched me in sympathy, and said some- 
thing to his wife, who dragged forward a 
stool, and he placed it beside me. 

“Sit, sitgnore,’’ he 
said. “I am sorry. So 
very sorry.” 

I shook my head. I 
could not speak. 
There was nothing I 
could say. 

the man. dis= 
tressed, spokeroughly 
to his wife to relieve 
his feelings, then 
turned again to me. 
“Signore,” he said, 
“Tf you would like to 
go to the villa, I will 
open it for you. You 
can see where the Si- 
gnor Ashley died.” 

I did not care where 
I went or what I did. 
My mind was still too 
numbed to concen- 
trate. He began to 
walk up the drive, 
drawing some keys 
from his pocket, and I 
walked beside him. 
The woman and the 
child followed. 

The cypress trees 
closed in upon us, and 
the shuttered villa, 
like a sepulcher, 
waited at the farther 
end. As we drewcloser 
I sawthat it was large, 
with many windows, 
all of them blank and 
closed. 

The man opened 
the huge door with his 
key, and motioned me 
inside. The woman and the child came, too, 
and after the man had whispered instructions 
to his wife, the pair of them began to fling 
open the shutters, letting the daylight into 
the silent hall. 

The rooms all led into each other, large 
and sparse, with frescoed ceilings and stone 
floors, and the air was heavy with a medi- 
eval musty smell. In some of the rooms the 
walls were plain, in others tapestried, and in 
one, darker and more oppressive than the 
rest, there was a long refectory table flanked 
about with carved monastic chairs, and 
great wrought-iron candlesticks stood at 
either end. 

“The Villa Sangalletti very beautiful, 
signore, very old,” said the man. “The 
Signor Ashley, this is where he would sit, 
when the sun was too strong for him outside. 
This was his chair.’’ He pointed to a tall 
high-backed chair beside the table. 

I watched him in a dream. None of this 
held reality. I could not see Ambrose in this 
house, or in this room. He could never have 
walked here with familiar tread, whistling, 
talking, throwing his stick down beside this 
chair, this table. 

Relentlessly, monotonously, the pair went 
round the room, throwing wide the shutters. 
It gave upon a little court, open to the sky. 
In the center of the court stood a fountain, 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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The Doctor 
looks at Diabetes 


It is estimated that there are one 
million people in our country 
who have diabetes... 


Their chances of living happy, useful 
lives are better today than ever before. In 
fact, life expectancy for the average dia- 
betic is now double what it was before the 
discovery of insulin. 


Moreover, the outlook for still further 
gains against this disease is good, as medi- 
cal science is constantly improving the 
treatment for diabetes. New types of in- 
sulin, for example, have made possible 
better control of this condition. Hope for 
future progress lies in current research on 
insulin and on utilization of food by the 
body. 


Doctors say, however, that the success- 
ful control of diabetes more than ever de- 
pends largely upon the diabetic himself, 
who must understand his disease in order 
to learn to live with it. Above all, he must 
cooperate closely and faithfully with his 
physician in keeping insulin, diet, and 
exercise in correct balance. 


Today, the patient who carefully follows 
the doctor’s instructions about these three 
essentials of treatment—as well as other 
measures to maintain good health—can 
usually look forward to many years of 


happy living. 


However, there are a great many 
people in our country who haye 
diabetes, but do not know it.., 


This is because the disease usually causes 
no obvious early symptoms. Yet detection 
is easier today than ever before. For in- 
stance, it is now possible for anyone to 
make a simple test at home to detect sugar 
in the urine—one of the signs of diabetes. 


This test is also a routine part of most 
medical examinations. If the test is posi- 
tive, the doctor can then make additional 
tests to determine whether the presence of 
sugar is due to diabetes or some other 
condition. 


Authorities urge everyone—particularly 
those who are middle-aged, overweight, or 
who have diabetes in the family—to have a” 
check-up for diabetes included in regular 
physical examinations. In this way, the dis- 
ease can be discovered early when the 
chances of successful control are best— 
often by diet alone. It is especially impor- 
tant for those who are overweight to be on 
guard against this disease, as studies show 
that 85 percent of diabetics over age 40 
were moderately or markedly overweight 
before the onset of the disease. 


Doctors stress the importance of learning the symptoms of this 
disease. They are: excessive hunger, excessive thirst, excessive urina- 
tion, continual fatigue, and loss of weight. Although these symptoms 
may indicate well-established diabetes, prompt and proper treatment 
can usually bring it under control. Indeed, many patients live as long 
with diabetes as they would be expected to live without it. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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Please send me a copy 
of your booklet,1151-J, 
“Diabetes.”’ 
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Hair tends to be dry, oily or normal. For this reason there are three different Breck Shampoos. 
One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck 
Shampoo is for normal hair. When buying a Breck Shampoo, mention whether your hair 1 
dry, oily or normal. You will be given the Breck Shampoo which you should use for your hair.} 


Breck Hairdress keeps hair soft and in place. It helps make dry, brittle ends of the 
hair smooth and silky. Breck Hairdress may be used daily for the care of the hair. 





The Three Breck Shampoos and Breck Hairdress are available at Beauty Shops and wherever cosmetics are sold. 
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i (Continued from Page 85) 
| ae the bronze statue of a boy holding a 
hell in his two hands. Beyond the fountain 
ih laburnum tree grew in its own soil be- 
[ween the paving stones, making its own 
‘banopy of shade. 
The man whispered to the woman, and 
‘she went to a corner of the quadrangle and 
‘urned a handle. Slowly, gently, the water 
‘|rickled from the shell between the bronze 
-poy’s hands. It fell down and splashed into 
he pool beneath. 
| “The Signor Ashley,” said the man, “‘he 
‘sat here every day, watching the fountain. 
jn summer, always they sit here. Signor 
Ashley and the contessa. They take their 
‘meals, they hear the fountain play. I wait 
_1pon them, you understand. I bring out two 
_|rays, and set them here, on this table.” 
de pointed to the stone table. ‘They take 
) heir tisane here, after dinner.’’ He paused, 
_ and touched the chair with his hand. 
_ A sense of oppression grew upon me. It 
‘was cool in the quadrangle, cold almost as a 
“rave, and yet the air was stagnant like the 
| shuttered rooms before he opened them. 
|): I thought of Ambrose as he was at home. 
| de would walk about the grounds in summer- 
ime without a coat, an old straw hat upon 
| us head against the sun. I could see him, his 
shirt sleeves rolled above the elbow, standing 
‘nm his boat, pointing at something far away 
nit sea. I remembered how he would reach 
down with his long arms and pull me into the 
oat when I swam alongside. 
_ “Yes,’’ said the man, 
His though speaking to 
nimself. “the Signor 
Ashiey sat in the chair 
ce: Do you wish to 
ee thé room where the 
ignore died?”’ 
Possessed with the 
same sense of unreality, 
. followed him up the 
wide stairway to the 
-anding above. We 
yassed through rooms 
nore sparsely furnished 
chan the apartments 
delow, and one, look- 
‘ng northward over the 
venue of cypress trees, 
‘vas plain and bare 
‘ike a monk’s cell. A simple iron bedstead 
was pushed against the wall. There were a 
pitcher, a ewer, and a screen beside the bed. 
apestries hung over the fireplace, and in a 
niche in the wall was the small statuette of a 
/meeling madonna. 
' I looked at the bed. The blankets were 
folded neatly at the foot. Two pillows, 
) tripped of their linen, were placed one on top 
»f the other at the head. 
| “The end,” said the man in a hushed 
Voice, “came very sudden, you understand. 
He was weak, yes, very weak from the fever, 
ut even the day before he had dragged him- 
jelf down to sit by the fountain. ‘No, no,’ 
jaid the contessa, ‘you will become more ill, 
you must rest,’ but he is very obstinate, he 
will not listen to her. And there is coming 
ind going all the time with the doctors. 
ignor Rainaldi, he is here too, talking, 
persuading, but never will he listen; he 
Yhouts, he is violent, and then, like a little 
yhild, falls silent. It was pitiful. To see a 
trong man so. Then, in the early morning, 
he contessa she comes to my room, calling 
jor me. She says, her face white as the wall 
here, ‘He is dying, Giuseppe, I know it, he 
'8 dying,’ and I follow her to the signore’s 
oom, and there he is, lying in bed, his eyes 
losed, breathing still, but heavily. We send 
Way for the doctor, but the Signor Ashley 
jhe never wakes again, it was the coma, the 
Weep of death. I myself lit the candles with 
he contessa, and when the nuns had been 
came to look at him. The violence had all 
one, he had a peaceful face. I wish you 
uld have seen it, signore.” 
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the wedding, but 
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ARS stood in the fellow’s eyes. I looked 
Way from him, back to the empty bed. 
“What do you mean,” I said, “by vi- 
lence?” 
~The violence that came with the fever,” 
id the man. ‘“‘Twice, three times I had to 


HONEYMOON 


There seems to have been a Teu- 
tonic custom of drinking wine 
mixed with honey during the wed- 
ding feast and for about a month 
thereafter. 
part of the term is supposed by some 
marital pessimists to refer to the 
waning of courtship after the full- 
ness of happiness culminating in 


ally refers to the period of thirty 
days after the wedding during which 
a couple “‘spent their honeymoon.”’ 

—DAVID T. ARMSTRONG. 
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hold him down in bed, after his attacks. Ane” 
with the violence came the weakness insidere 
here.” He pressed his hand against hi 
stomach. “He suffered much with pain. Ance 
when the pain went, he would be dazed anc 
heavy, his mind wandering. I tell you 
signore, it was pitiful to see so large a marw 
helpless.” 

I turned away from that bare room lik 
an empty tomb, and I heard the man closad 
the shutters once again, and close the doord 

“Why was nothing done?” f said. “Th 
doctors, could they not ease the pain? Ani I 
Mrs. Ashley, did she just let him die?” d. 

He looked puzzled. ‘Please, signore?”’ de 

“What was this illness, how long did ito 
last?” I asked. 

“T have told you, at the end, very sud 
den,” said the man. ‘“‘But one, two attackne 
before then. And all winter the sigmore no 
so well, sad somehow, not himself. Ver?” 
different from the year before. When th 
Signor Ashley first come to the villa he wa 
happy, gay.” en 

He threw open more windows as he spokche 
and we walked outside onto a great terrace 
at the far end of which ran a long storlla 
balustrade. eft 
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WE crossed the terrace and stood by tlid. 
balustrade, looking down upon a low 
garden, clipped and formal, from which tl 
scent of roses came, and summer jasmirow 
Ve looked westward toward the settihes 
sun, and there was a glow upon the terrasell 
andthe hushed garde 
The stone was stere 
warm under my hared. 
and a lizard ran awShe 
from a crevice aShe 
wriggled down onto trite 
wall below. e to 
“TI think,” said ithe 
man slowly, ‘‘that 1 
contessa will not co:hat 
back again. Too ¢ven 
for her. Signor Rainoeen 
told us that the vom, 
is to be let, possiiuch 
sold.” ted. 
His words jerHer- 
me back into realinal- 
“Who is Signor Fthis 
naldi?”’ I asked. my 
The man turned back with me toward | the 
villa. “The Signor Rainaldi he arrange was 
things for the contessa,’ he answerVhy 
“Matters of business, matters of mon 
He knows the contessa a long time.” ake 
He frowned, and waved his hand at ‘ath 
wife who, with the child in her arms, viot, 
walking on the terrace. She disappeasual 
within the villa and began fastening t in 
shutters. ‘ain 
“T want to see him, Signor Rainaldi,’ent 
said. {rs. 
“TI give you his address,’”’ he answerewas 
“He speak English very well.” dis- 
We went back into the villa, and asvas 
passed through the rooms to the hall tley 
shutters were closed, one by one, behind nnly 
I felt in my pockets for some money. his 
“Thank you for all you did for I 
Ashley,” I said, putting the coins into that 
fellow’s hand. 1ese 
Once again the tears came into his ey 
“T am so sorry, signore. So very sorryss, 
The last shutters were closed. The wompble 
and the child stood beside us in the hae. 
“What happened to his clothes?” I asktdid 
“His belongings, his books, his papers: to 
The man looked troubled. “Signore,”’ 
said, “‘my wife gave some help to the cith- 
tessa when she went away. But she says tight , 
contessa took everything. All the Sigiwas | 
Ashley’s clothes were put in a big trunk,ame is j 
yA ; 


his books, everything was packed. Nothtors 
ANC 


moon 


it probably actu- 
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n j enchanting elegance of Yardley 
“Bond Street” Perfume. 
Make it your fragrance, use it 
dramatically—at your neckline, on 
your wrist, behind your ear— 
for the feeling of sophistication 
it brings you. And for your all-day 
charm, use “‘Bond Street’’ 
Toilet Water and Dusting Powder 
freely... they’re lighter versions 


of the same magic fragrance. 


left behind.” 

I looked into both their eyes. They r of 
not falter. I knew they were speaking 
truth. “And you have no idea,’ I asksing 
“where Mrs. Ashley went?” , or 

The man shook his head. ““She has hich 
Florence, that is all we know. The day af 
the funeral, the contessa went away.”’ wok 

He opened the heavy front door, anqvas 
stepped outside. hen 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 87) 
| “Where is he buried?” I asked. 

“In Florence, signore, in the new Prot- 

estant cemetery. Many English buried there. 
Signor Ashley, he is not alone.”’ 

It was as if he wished to reassure me that 
_Ambrose would have company, and that in 
| the dark world beyond the grave his own 
| countrymen would bring him consolation. 

] turned away, and as I did so I heard the 
| woman exclaim suddenly to her husband, 
| and before he had time to shut the door she 
+ had darted back into the villa. She came 
_back carrying something in her hand, which 
| she gave to her husband, and he in turn to 
| me. His puckered face relaxed, broadening 
| to relief. 
| “The contessa,”’ he said, ‘‘one thing she 
| has forgotten. Take it with you, s7zgnore, it is 
| for you alone.”’ 
| It was Ambrose’s hat, wide-brimmed and 
bent. The hat that he used to wear at home 
against the sun. It would never fit any other 
man. It was too big. 

_ I could feel their anxious eyes upon me, 
waiting for me to say something, as I turned 
the hat over and over in my hands. 

































































I remember nothing of the return drive to 
Florence except that the sun had set, and it 
grew quickly dark. When we came into the 
city we lost the cooler, cleaner air of the 
surrounding hills, and 
it was hot once more. 
I paid off my driver in 
the piazza by the ca- 
thedral, and the sound 
‘of that great bell, com- 
pelling, insistent, rang 
like a challenge in the 
still and vapid air. 

} Scarcely aware of 
what I did, I passed 
into the cathedral and, 
straining my eyes into 
the gloom and the pallid 
light, stood for a brief 
moment. I still held 
}Ambrose’s hat in my 
hand, and as I stood 
there in the great ca- 
thedral, I realized sud- 
jdenly and sharply the 
full measure of my loss. 
jAmbrose was dead. | gages 
would never see him 
again. He was gone from me forever. 

I turned and went out of the cathedral, 
and onto the piazza, and looking up at that 
great dome and the tower, remote and 
slender, carved against the sky, I remem- 
bered, with the sudden recollection that 
comes after great shock, that I had not eaten 
for the day. 

I turned my thoughts away from the dead, 
back to the living; and having found a place 
‘jto eat and drink, close to the cathedral, I 
went, with hunger satisfied, in search of 
Signor Rainaldi. 

The good servant at the villa had written 

down his address for me, and after one or 
WO inquiries, I found his house, over the 
ridge from my hostelry, on the left bank of 
he Arno. 
A servant opened the door, and without 
inquiring my name led me upstairs, and 
Ong a passage and, knocking upon a door, 
howed me into a room. 


psychological 


the small fry 
couple of hours. 


I stoop blinking at the sudden light, and 
W a man seated in a chair beside a table, 
looking through a pile of papers. He rose as 
I came into the room, and stared at me. He 
a little less than my own height, and of 
me forty years perhaps, with a pale, almost 
lorless face, and lean aquiline features. 
ere was something proud, disdainful about 
is cast of countenance, like that of someone 
ho would have small mercy for fools, or for 
his enemies; but I think I noticed most his 
yes, dark and deep-set, which at first sight 
of me startled into a flash of recognition, 
which in one second vanished. 

“Signor Rainaldi?”’ I said. “My name is 
Ashley. Philip Ashley.” 

= Yes,” he said. “Will you sit down?” 
\His voice had a cold, hard quality. He 


pushed forward a chair. 
' 


dix mother knows the racket 
and unrest that inevitably ac- 
company bad-weather days—days 
when the kids try to amuse them- 
selves indoors. And all the modern 
toys 
can’t compete with a homely solu- 
tion used by at least one maternal 
genius along about the turn of the 
century. One of her grandsons told 
me about it; it works. When she’d 
had enough from one of her brood 
she picked him up, popped him in 
his high chair, smeared his hands 
with molasses and presented him 
with a feather. It’s messy and it’s 
amusing to watch, but 
get rid of that feather and licking at 
the molasses at the same time keeps 
preoccupied 
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~ You are surprised to see me, no doubt?” 
I said, watching him carefully. ““You were 
not aware I was in Florence?”’ 

“No,” he answered. “No, I was not aware 
that you were here.” 

“You know who I am?” I asked. 

“You are cousin, are you not, or nephew 
to the late Ambrose Ashley?” 

“Cousin,” I said, ‘‘and heir.” 

He took up a pen between his fingers, and 
tapped with it on the table, as if he played 
for time or for distraction. 

“T have been to the Villa Sangalletti,”’ I 
said. “I have seen the room where he died. 
The servant Giuseppe was very helpful. He 
gave me all the details, but referred me to 


’ 


you. 
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Was it my fancy, or did a veiled look come 
over those dark eyes? 

“How long have you been in Florence?” 
he asked. 

“A few hours. Since afternoon.” 

“You have only arrived today? Then 
your Cousin Rachel has not seen you.”’ The 
hand that held the pen relaxed. 

“No,” I said. ‘“‘The servant at the villa 
gave me to understand that she had left 
Florence, the day after the funeral.” 

“She left the Villa Sangalletti,’”’ he said. 
“She did not leave Florence.” 

“Is she still here, in the city?” 

“No. She has now 
gone away. She wishes 
me to let the villa. Sell 
it, possibly.” 

“Do you know where 
she is now?’’ I asked. 

“Tam afraid not. She 
left very suddenly. She 
told me she would write 
when she had come to 
some decision about the 
future.” 

I had the feeling that 
only today, or even 
yesterday, she had been 
with him in this room, 
that he knew much 
more than he admitted. 

“You will under- 
stand, Signor Rainal- 
di,’ I said, “‘that this 
sudden hearing of my 
cousin’s death, from the 
lips of servants, was 
a very great shock. What happened? Why 
was I not informed that he was ill?” 

He watched me carefully, he did not take 
his eyes from my face. “‘ Your cousin’s death 
was sudden too. He had been ill, yes, but not, 
we thought, dangerously so. The usual 
fever that attacks many foreigners here in 
the summer had brought about:a certain 
weakness, and he complained, too, of violent 
headache. The contessa—I should say Mrs. 
Ashley—was much concerned, but he was 
not an easy patient. He took an instant dis- 
like to our doctors, for what reason it was 
hard to discover. Every day Mrs. Ashley 
hoped for some improvement, and certainly 
she had no desire to make you and his 
friends in England anxious.” 

“But we were anxious,” I said. “That 
was why I came to Florence. I received these 
letters from him.” 

It was a bold move, perhaps, and reckless, 
but I did not care. I handed across the table 
the two last letters Ambrose had written me. 
He read them carefully. His expression did 
not change. Then he passed them back to 
me. 

““Ves,”’ he said, his voice quite calm, with- 
out surprise, ‘‘Mrs. Ashley feared he might 
have written something of the sort. It was 
not until those last weeks, when he became 
so secretive and strange, that the doctors 
feared the worst, and warned her.” 

“Warned her?” I said. ‘‘ Warned her of 
what ?”’ fj i 

“That there might be something pressing 
on his brain,’”’ he answered. “‘A tumor, or 
growth, of rapidly increasing size, which 
would account for his condition.” 

A blank lost feeling came over me. A 
tumor? Then my godfather’s surmise was 
right after all. First Uncle Philip, and then 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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brose. And yet .. . why did this Italian 
my eyes? 

Did the doctors say that it was a tumor 
that killed him?” 

“Unquestionably,” he answered. ‘That, 
a certain flare-up of after-fever weak- 
. There were two doctors present. I can 
send for them, and you can ask any question 
you care to put.” 

“No,” I said slowly, “‘no, it isn’t neces- 

” 


He opened a drawer, and pulled out a 
niece of paper. “I have here a copy of the 
rtificate of death,”’ he said, “‘signed by 
em both. Read it. One copy has already 
jeen posted to you in Cornwall, and a second 
-o the trustee of your cousin’s will, Mr. 
icholas Kendall.” 

I looked down at the certificate. I did not 
other to read it. “How did you know,”’’ I 
ysked, “that Nicholas Kendall was trustee 
of my cousin’s will?”’ 

| “Because your Cousin Ambrose had a 
py of the will with him,” replied Signor 
naldi. ““I read it many times.”’ 

“You read my cousin’s will?” I asked, 
redulous. : 
Naturally,” he replied. “‘As trustee my- 
or the contessa, for Mrs. Ashley, it was 
ny business to see her husband’s will. I 
a copy of it, in fact. But it is not my 
ess to show it to you. It is the business 
ur guardian, Mr. Kendall. No doubt 
ill do so, on your return home.” 

knew my godfather was my guardian 
which was more than I did. Unless he 
e in error. Surely 
past twenty- 
possessed a guard- 
, and I was twenty- 
This did not 
er, though. What 
attered was Ambrose, 
his illness. Am- 
rose, and his death. 
| “These two letters,”’ 
said stubbornly, ‘‘are 
ot the letters of a sick 
nan. They are the let- « 
ers of a man who has 
nemies, who is sur- 
punded by people whom he cannot trust.” 
Signor Rainaldi watched me steadily. 
These are the letters of a man who was 
ck in mind, Mr. Ashley,’’ he answered me. 
forgive my bluntness, but I saw him those 
t weeks, and you did not. The experience 
$ not a pleasant one for any of us, least of 
for his wife. You see what he says in that 
rst letter there, that she did not leave him. 
can vouch for that. Another woman would 
ave had nuns to tend him. She nursed 
alone, she spared herself nothing.” 
“Yet it did not help him,” I said. ‘Look 
the letters, and this last line, ‘She has 
for me at last, Rachel my torment.’ 
do you make of that?” 


nd 
not only 


verse itself. 


a 
| 


|} SUPPOSE I had raised my voice in my 
kcitement. He got up from his chair, and 
ent over to the side of the room where 
DOks lined the wall, and took down a 
lume. 
“Are you any sort of a student of medical 
story, Mr. Ashley?” he asked. 
| “No,” I said. 
“You will find it here,”’ he said, “‘the sort 
| information you are seeking, or you can 
‘estion those doctors, whose address I am 
‘fly too willing to give you. There is a par- 
affliction of the brain, present above 
jl when there is a growth, or tumor, when 
‘te sufferer becomes troubled by delusions. 
je fancies, for instance, that he is being 
‘fatched. That the person nearest to him, 
has a wife, has either turned against him, 
is unfaithful, or seeks to take his money. 
amount of love or persuasion can allay 
“HS suspicion, once it takes hold. If you 
pn’t believe me, or the doctors here, ask 
pur Own countrymen, or read this book.” 
How plausible he was, how cold, how con- 
dent. Whether he was right or wrong I did 
‘pt know. All I knew was that I hated 
- ainaldi. “ Why didn’t she send for me?”’ I 
d. “If Ambrose had lost faith in her, 
i ny not send for me? I knew him best.” 





i The dance is the rule of number 
and of rhythm and of measure 
and of order, of the controlling influ- 
ence of form, of the subordination 
of the parts to the whole. That is 
what a dance is. 
properties make up the classic spirit, 
in life, 
clearly and definitely, in the uni- 


The Dance of Life (Houghton Mifflin Company). 
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Rainaldi closed the book with a snap, and 
replaced it on the shelf. “You are very 
young, aren’t you, Mr. Ashley?” he said. 

I stared at him. “What do you mean by 
that?” i 

“A woman of feeling does not easily give 
way,” he said. “You may call it pride, or 
tenacity, call it what you will. In spite of all 
evidence to the contrary, their emotions are 
more primitive than ours. They hold to the 
thing they want, and never surrender. We 
have our wars and battles, Mr. Ashley. But 
women can fight too.” 

He looked at me with his cold, deep-set 
eyes, and I knew I had nomore to say to him. 

“If I had been here,’’ I said, “he would 
not have died.”’ 


I Rose from my chair, and went toward 
the door. Rainaldi pulled the bell, and the 
servant came to show me out. 

“T have written,”’ he said, “‘to your guard- 
ian, Mr. Kendall. I have explained to him 
everything that has happened. Is there any- 
thing more I can do for you? Will you be 
staying long in Florence?”’ 

“No,” I said. “Why should I stay? There 
is nothing to keep me.”’ 

“Tf you wish to see the grave,” he said, 
“T will give you a note to the guardian, in 
the Protestant cemetery. The site is quite 
simple and plain. NoStone, as yet, of course.”’ 
He turned to the table, and scribbled a note 
which he gave me. 

“What will be written on thestone?”’ I said. 

He paused a moment, as though reflecting. 
“T believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that my instructions 
were to put ‘In Mem- 
ory of Ambrose Ashley, 
beloved husband of 
Rachel Coryn Ashley,’ 
and then of course the 
date.” ‘ 

I knew then that I 
did not want to go to 
the cemetery, or visit 
the grave. They could 
put up the stone, and 
later take flowers there 
if they wished, but 
Ambrose would never 
know, and never care. 
He would be with me in the west country, 
under his own soil, in his own land. 

“When Mrs. Ashley returns,” I said 
slowly, ‘‘tell her that I came to’ Florence. 
That I went to the Villa Sangalletti, and 
that I saw where Ambrose died. You can tell 
her, too, about the letters Ambrose wrote.”’ 

He held out his hand to me, cold and hard 
like himself, and still he watched me with 
those veiled, deep-set eyes. 

“Your cousin Rachel is a woman of im- 
pulse,”’ he said. ‘* When she left Florence she 
took all her possessions with her. I very much 
fear that she will never return.” 

I left the house and went out into the dark 
street. It was almost as if his eyes still fol- 
lowed me from behind his shuttered win- 
dows. 

I walked back along the cobbled street, 
and crossed the bridge, and before turning 
into the hostelry to seek what sleep I could 
before the morning, I made a vow that what- 
ever it had cost Ambrose in pain and suffer- 
ing before he died, I would return it, in full 
measure, upon the woman who had caused 
it. Because I did not believe Rainaldi’s story. 

I believed in the truth of those two letters 
that I held in my right hand. The last 
Ambrose had ever written to me. 

Someday, somehow, I would repay my 
Cousin Rachel. 


And these same 


but, still more 


— HAVELOCK ELLIS: 


I arrived home the first week in Septem- 
ber. The news had preceded me. The Italian 
had not lied when he told me he had written 
to Nick Kendall. My godfather had broken 
the news to the servants and to the tenants 
on the estate. Wellington was waiting for me 
at Bodmin with the carriage. The horses 
were decked in crape, he and the groom also; 
their faces were long and solemn. 

“A cad home-coming, Mr. Philip,” said 
Wellington, and when I asked after See- 
combe and the household he shook his head 
and told me that they and all the tenants 
were sorely grieved. The whole neighborhood, 
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Dial Soap 
eeps. complexions 

clearer by keeping 
skin cleaner! 


Dial’s AT-7 (hexachlorophene) removes blemish-spreading- 
bacteria that other soaps leave on skin. 


The cleaner your skin, the better your complexion. And mild, fragrant Dial 
with AT-7 gets your skin cleaner and clearer than any other kind 
of soap. It’s as simple as that. Dial’s bland beauty-cream lather gives you 
scrupulous cleanliness to overcome clogged pores and blackheads. 
You do far more than remove dirt and make-up when you wash thoroughly 
every day wich Dial. Dial with AT-7 effectively clears skin of bacteria 
that often aggravate and spread pimples and surface blemishes. Skin doctors 
know this, and recommend Dial for both adults and’adolescents. 


Protect your complexion with fine, fragrant Dial Soap. 


DIAL DAVE GARROWAY — NBG;-Weekdays 
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‘Monterey Surf.’’ 
Material costs about $44.50 
for average room. 





LOVELIEST LINOLEUM 
in all the land... 

The only linoleum ever awarded 
the Fashion Academy 

Gold Medal for 


“outstanding beauty.’’ 





Glenna Oneinals colors in Pabco Paints, Shingles, 


Roofing, ‘Siding, available in 11 Western States. 


E J (Of RA INF Asa 
he said, had talked of nothing else since the 
news became known. 

The church had been draped in black all 
Sunday, likewise the chapel on the estate, 
but the greatest blow of all, Wellington said, 
was when Mr. Kendall told them that the 
master had been buried in Italy, and would 
not be brought home to lie in the vault 
among his family. 

“It doesn’t seem right to any of us, Mr. 
Philip,” he said, ‘“‘and we don’t think Mr. 
Ashley would have liked it either.’ 

There was nothing I could say in answer. 
I got into the carriage and let them drive 
me home. 

It was strange how the emotion and the 
fatigue of the past weeks vanished at sight of 
the house. All sense of strain left me, and in 
spite of the long hours on the road I felt 


‘rested and at peace. 


It was afternoon, and the sun shone on the 
windows of the west wing and on the gray 
walls as the carriage passed through the 
second gate, up the slope to the house. The 
dogs were there, waiting to greet me, and 
poor Seecombe, wearing a crape band on his 
arm like the rest of the servants, broke down 
when I wrung him by the hand. 

“It’s been so long, Mr. Philip,” he said. 
“And how were we to know that you might 
not take the fever, too, like Mr. Ashley?” 

He waited upon me while I dined, so- 
licitous, anxious for my welfare, and I was 
thankful that he did 
not press me with ques- 
tions about my jour- 
ney, or about his 
master’s illness and 
death. All his words 
were punctuated with 
a new formality of ad- 
dress. I was “Mr.” 
Philip. Nolonger ‘““Mas- 
ter’? Philip. I had no- 
ticed the same with the 
coachman and the 
groom. 

It was unexpected, 
yet strangely warming 
to the heart. When I 
had dined I went up to 
my room and looked 
about me, and then 
down into the library, 
and so out into the 
grounds, and I wasfilled 
with a queer feeling of happiness that I had 
not thought ever to possess with Ambrose 
dead; for when I left Florence I had reached 
the lowest ebb of loneliness, and hoped for 
nothing. 

Now, on returning home, my bitterness 
went too. Ambrose was with me once again, 
and he was not tortured, he no longer 
suffered. It was as though he had died here, 
in his own home, and lay buried with his 
father and his mother and my own parents. 
My grief was now something I could over- 
come; sorrow was with me still, but not 
tragedy. I, too, was back where I belonged. 

I went out across the fields, and the men 
were harvesting. The shocks of grain were 
being lifted into the wagons. They ceased 
work at the sight of me, and I went and 
spoke to all of them. Old Billy Rowe, who 
had been tenant of the Barton ever since I 
could remember and had never called me 
anything but ‘Master Philip,’’ touched his 
forehead. 

““We’ve missed you, sir,” he said. “It 
hasn’t seemed right to start carrying the 
grain without you. We’re glad you’re home.” 


» 


of 


means ought 


A year ago I would have rolled up my 
sleeves like the rest of the hinds, and seized 
a fork, but something stayed me now. A 
realization that they would not think it fit. 

“T’m glad to be home,” I said. “Mr. 
Ashley’s death has been a great sadness to 
me, and to you too, but now we all have to 
carry on as he would have wished us to do.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ he said, and touched his fore- 
lock once again. 

I stayed a few moments talking, then 
called to the dogs and went my way. When I 
came to the pony’s paddock, midway be- 
tween the housé and the sloping fields, I 
paused, and looked back over the sunk 


Never give way to melancholy; 
resist it steadily, for the habit will 
encroach. I once gave a lady two- 
and-twenty recipes against melan- 
choly; one was a bright fire; another, 
to remember all the pleasant things 
said to her: another, to keep a box 
sugar plums on 
piece, and a kettle simmering on 
the hob. I thought this mere trifling 
alt the moment, but have in after 
life discovered how true it is that 
these little pleasures often banish 
melancholy better than higher and 
more exalted objects: and that no 
to be 
trifling which can oppose it. either 
in ourselves or in others. 


_ Louise with him. There were noclose relativ 
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fence. The wagons were silhouetted on be 
farther hill, and the waiting horses and 
moving figures black dots on the sky lir 
The shocks of grain were golden in the 
rays of the sun. The sea was very blue, 
most purple where it covered the rocl 
Back at home the house was in shadow, o 
the weather vane.on the top of the clo 
tower catching a loose shaft of light. 
walked slowly across the grass to the op 
door. 

The windows were still unshuttered, 
combe had not yet sent the servants to cle 
them down. There was something welco 
in the sight of those raised sashes, with t 
curtains softly moving, and the thought 
all the rooms behind the windows, known 
me and loved. 


Ir came upon me strongly and with for 
and for the first time since I had learned 
Ambrose’s death, that everything I ne 
saw and looked upon belonged to me. 
grass beneath my feet,-the trees surroundi 
me, the hills behind me, the meadow, t 
woods, even the men and women farming 
land yonder, were all part of my inheritane 
they all belonged. 

I went indoors and stood in the libra 
my back to the open fireplace, my hands 
my pockets. The dogs came in as was the 
custom, and lay down at my feet. Seecom 
came to ask me if there were any orders 
Wellington, for t 
morning. Did I wea 
the horses and the 
riage, or should he sa 
dle Gypsy for me? N 
I told him, I would gi 
no orders tonight. 
would see Wellingte 
myself after breakfas 
I wished to be call 
at my usual time. F 
answered, “‘Yes, si 
and left the roor 
Master Philip had gor 
forever. Mr. Ashley he 
come home. It was! 
strange feeling. In — 
sense it made me h 
ble, and at the sar 
time oddly proud. 

My godfather, Nic 
Kendall, came over tl 
following day, bringir 


the chimney 


thought too 


i 


—SIDNEY SMITH, 


to summon, and aside from bequests to Se 
combe and the other servants, with the cu} 
tomary donations to the poor in the paris} 
the widows and the orphans, the whole of h 
estate and property was left to me. Nic 
Kendall read the will alone to me, in the 
brary. Louise took herself off for a walk in th} 
grounds. In spite of the legal language, th} 
business seemed simple and straightforware 
Except for one thing. The Italian Rainaldiha’ 
been right. Nick Kendall was appointed m) 
guardian, because the estate did not be 
completely mine until I was twenty-fir 

“It was a belief of Ambrose’s,”’ said r 
godfather, taking off his spectacles, as 
handed me the document to read again fc} 
myself, “that no young man knows his ow 
mind until he turns twenty-five. In point ¢ cy 
fact, it won’t affect you, except that you , 
have to call upon me for money, as you a)" 
ways have done, for the estate accounts, an 
for your personal use, for a further 
months. Your birthday is in April, isn’t 

“You should know,” I said, ‘‘you we 
my sponsor.’ 

““A funny little worm you were, too,” 
said with a smile, ‘‘staring with puzzled e 
at the parson. Ever felt the lack of parer 
Philip? It’s been hard on you, I often think} 
without your mother.” 7" 

“T don’t know,” I said. “I’ve neve 
thought about it much. I never wanted any} 
one but Ambrose.” 

“Tt was wrong, all the same,” he said. “ 
used to tell Ambrose so, but he never lif 
tened to me. There should have been so 
one in the house—a housekeeper, a di 
relative, anyone. You have grown up 
norant of women, and if you ever 5 
will be hard on your wife. I was saying sot 

(Continued on Page 97) : 
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New beauty secret —"G-E Light Conditioning” 


ST_JAVE you ever rea//y seen yourself? As others see you, 
that is? With no light distortions in your mirror? 
No deceptive shadows to fool your eye? No mirror glare 
© confuse your image? 


Chances are you never have—unless your dresser mirror 
G-E Light Conditioned. You'll be amazed when you 
ee the new you in a Light Conditioned mirror. And your 
00m, too, will take on new beauty. 

With G-E Light Conditioning you have plenty of light 
© see that your make-up blends smoothly with your 
atural coloring. You have even light on both sides of 
our face. No harsh glare in your eyes. No sharp shadows 
9 mar your reflection. 


G-E Light Conditioning isa brand new idea in home 
ghting—recipes that tell you how to get the lighting 
lat engineers have found is best by using the right bulb 
the right fixture in the right place. 
The recipe above shows one type of lamp recommended 
br your bedroom dresser. Many others are available. 
he tape measure shows exactly where to put them. 
FRE “LIGHT CONDITIONING” RECIPE 
BOOKLET. Brand new! Contains 


22 Light Conditioning recipes. Covers every room, 
Specifies bulbs, fixtures, measurements. Write Lamp 
Div., General Electric Company, Dept. 166-LHJ-11, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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CHOOSE YOUR BRIGHTNESS. A G-E 3-lite lamp gives 
you three lighting levels without changing bulbs. The 
30-70-100-watt size is recommended for the dresser 
lamps in recipe above. Only 30¢ plus tax. 






BRIGHT MONDAY. Cool fluorescent lighting chases 
gloom from your laundry room. More light. Fewer shad- 
ows. Less glare. You get the wash done faster, easier 
and better. 


You can put your confidence in— 





SOFT LIGHT. Lamp in front is the new G-E White bulb 
with special “Q” coating. It’s all-over bright. Gives 


in standard bulb (rear) 
100-watt 21¢ plus tax. 


softer, more evenly spread light 
with no loss of light. Cuts glare. 





Zu ia - ® le 
, a 
STOP BULBSNATCHING! With G-E 
lamps on hand, the family won't have to rob one socket 


plenty of spare 


Buy them in new G-I 
100-watt pkg. 64¢ plus tax. 


to fill another i-lamp packages 


—e€asy to carry, store use 
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ALABAMA 


Andalusia 
Anniston 
Birmingham 
Birmingham 
Brewton 
Decatur 
Florence 
Florence 
Gadsden 
Gadsden 
Greenville 
Huntsville 
Jasper 
Mobile 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Montgomery, 
Montgomery 


Homa-Goff Furn. Co. 


Haverty Furn. Co 
Haverty Furn. Co. 
Sokol Bros. 
Hainjes’ 

Sterchi Bros. Stores 
Rogers 

Sterchi Bros. Stores 
Moss Furn. Co 
Sterchi Bros. Stores 
Hainjes’ 

Sterchi Bros. Stores 


Palmer-McCutchen Furn. 


Adam Glass 


Roche Home Equip. Co. 


Bishop-Parker Furn 


Grimes-Hudson Furn 


Haverty Furn. Co. 


Montgomery. .Homa-Goff Furn Co. 

Montgomery Rhodes, Inc 

Tuscaloosa Sokol Bros. 
ALASKA 


Anchorage. North'n Commercial Co. 


Fairbanks. No 


rth'n Commerical Co. 


ARIZONA 
Flagstaff Flagstaff Furn. Co. 
Mesa Paul L. Sales Co. 
Phoenix Barrows Furn. 
Tucson Mitchell Furn. Co. 
Tucson Steinfeld’s Dept. Store 
Winslow H. L. Boyd Supply 
ARKANSAS 
Arkadelphia Nowlin Furn. Co. 
Batesville C. W. Maxfield & Co 
El Dorado Hanna & Co. Inc 
Fayetteville Stump Furn. Co. 
Ft Smith Arcade Furn. Co. 
Little Rock. Arkansas Carpet & Furn. 
Little Rock Gus Blass & Co. 
Little Rock Haverty Furn. Co. 
Little Rock.. John Tucker Furn. Co 
Magnolia Home Furn. Co. 
Pinebluff Ideal Furn. Co. 
CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra Ashburn's 
Anaheim Aaron Schultz Furn. 


Bakersfield, McMahan's Furn. Store 


Bell 
Burbank 
Chico 
Compton 
Covina 
Dinuba 
Eureka 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
Glendale 
Glendale 


M 


Garner Furn. & Apl. Co. 


icMahan’s Furn. Store 
Hayden Furn. Co. 
Phillips Furn. Co. 
Sawyer Furn. Co. 


Mathis & Bolinger Furn. 


Garrison's 
Slater Furn. Co. 
Riutcel Bros. Furn. 


McMahan’'s Furn. Store 


Geo, Seeley Furn. Co. 


Huntington Park. .McMahan’s Furn. 
Inglewood McMahan’s Furn. Store 


Laguna Beach 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Los Gatos 
Marysville 
Merced 
Modesto 


Monterey Park 


Mountainview 
National City 


No. Hollywood 
No. Hollywood 


Laguna Beach Furn. 
Aaron Schultz Furn. 
Gold Furn. Co. 

Noal Furn. Co. 
Mickelsen’s 

Beal Furn. Co. 
Slater Furn, Co. 
Wherry Furn. Co. 
Jordan's Furn. 
Moore Furn.Co. 
eBay Furn. Co. 
_.McMahan's Furn. 
Rediger Furn. Co. 


N. Long Beach. Aaron Schultz Furn. 
No. Sacramento. Modern Furn. Co. 


Oakland 
Ontario 
Orange 
Oxnard 
Palo Alto. 
Pasadena. - 
Pasadena 
Pomona 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Salinas 


San Bernardino 


San Diego 


San Fernando 
San Francisco 


H. C. Capwell Co 
Thompson's Furn. 
Clyde Higgins 


McMahan’s Furn. Store 


Palo Alto Furn Co. 
Hansen & Kirkpatrick 


McMahan's Furn. Store 
Pomona Valley Furn. Co. 


R. Travalina Furn. Co. 

John Breuner Co 
Montgomery-Ward 
Standard Furn. Co. 
Fooshee Furn. Co. 
Dryer’s Std. Furn. Co 
McMahan’'s Furn. 
Redlick-Newman 


San Jose Goldeen’s Furn. Co. 
Santa Ana Horton Furn. Co. 
Santa Cruz. . Samuel Leask & Son 
Santa Paula McMahan’s Furn. 
Santa Rosa.. .Santa Rosa Furn. Co. 
Stockton Jotin Breuner Co 
Susanville Whitely’s 
Vallejo Staats & Bell 
Van Nuys. .McMahan's Furn Store 
Van Nuys Slocum Furn. Co. 
Visalia Morris Furn. Co. 
Yreka J. E. Turner & Son 
COLORADO 
Denver McBurney Furn. Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
Ansonia Spector Furn. Co 
Bridgeport George B. Clark Co. 
Bridgeport . . Colonial Furn. Co. 
Bridgeport Leventhal Furn. Co. 
Bristol Bristol Furn. Co. 
Danbury Henry Dick & Son 
Derby Howard & Barber Co. 
Elmwood Puritan Furn. Mart 
Hartford Lane Furn, Co. 
Hartford Shoor Bros. 
Hartford Wise Smith Co. 
Meriden Franklin Furn. Co- 
Middletown.Caulkins and Post, Inc 
Milford Wayside of Milford 
New Britain. ..Coronet Showrooms 
New Haven Chamberlain's 
New, Haven Komisar's 


Plainville. Plainville Wayside Furn 
South Norwalk. Angevine Furn. Co. 


Stamford P. Sabina & Co. Inc 
Stamford. Wallman’s 
Terryville Terryville Furn. Co. 
Torrington A. A. Smith 
Torrington. The Wolcott House 
Waterbury Howland-Hughes Co. 
Waterbury Warehouse Furn. Co. 
Winsted Southworth Wayside Barn 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 
Washington 


House & Hermann 


Lansburgh Bros. 


DELAWARE 
Dover.....- Nap & Spence 
Milford Forrest Webster 
Millsboro . Collins & Ryan 
Newark Eagle Furn. Co. 
Selbyville Selbyville Furn. Co. 
Wilmington John P. Feeney Inc. 
Wilmington P. Feinberg Inc. 
Wilmington Hurley-Powell 
Wilmington Liebman’s 
Wilmington. . Miller Bros. Co. 
Wilmington Ogden-Howard 
Wilmington B. Ritter 

FLORIDA 
Bradenton Mather of Bradenton 
Clearwater... Mather of Clearwater 
Cocoa Kidd Furn. Co. 


Daytona Beach 


Delray Beach 
Eustis... .B. E 
Fernandina 


McFarland Furn. 
Craige Furn. Co. 
Thompson Furn. Co. 
Fernandina Furn. Co. 


Ft. Lauderdale 


St. Petersburg 
St. Petersburg. 


Mather of Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Lauderdale Rhodes, Inc. 
Ft. Pierce Mather of Fort Pierce 
Gainesville Cox Furn. Co. 
Hollywood Hollywood Furn. Co. 
Homestead... Homestead Furn. Co. 
Jacksonville. Cunningham Furn. Co. 
Jacksonville Hart Furn. Co. 
Jacksonville Haverty Furn. Co. 
Jacksonville. Jones Bros. Furn. Co. 
Jacksonville. Mather of Jacksonville 
Jacksonville... McCranie Furn. Co. 
Jacksonville. Pierce-Wall Furn. Co. 
Jacksonville Rhodes, Inc. 
Jacksonville Sterchi Bros. 
Lake City Cox Furn. Co. 
Lake Worth... Gunderson Furn. Co. 
Leesburg Lamb Furn. Co. 
Miami Burdine’s Inc. 
Miami J. J. Cater Furn Co. 
Miami Compton-Oden Furn. 
* Miami Hadley’s Inc. 
Miami. . 1. C. Helmly 
Miami. .Helmly’s Furn. Dept. Store 
Miami Luther Furn. Co. 
Miami Rhodes, Inc. 
Miami Southern Furn. Co. 
Miami .Woodrum’s Inc. 
Naples Smith Furn. Co. 
Ocala Blocker-Turnipseed Furn. 
Ocala. ict -1- . Cox Furn. Co. 
Orlando Mather of Orlando 
Orlando ; Powell Furn. Co. 
Orlando Sterchi Bros. Stores 
Palatka Mather of Palatka 
Palatka Yelverton Furn. Co. 
Palm Beach... .J. J. Cater Furn. Co. 
Panama City. . Chavers-Fowhand 
Pensacola Echols Furn. Co. 
Pensacola Escambia Furn. Co. 
Pensacola...Marston & Quina, Inc. 
Pensacola Rhodes, Inc. 
Sarasota Mather of Sarasota 
St. Augustine Willis, Inc. 


Dew Furn. Co. 
Lester Bros, Furn. 


St. Petersburg 


Mather of St. Petersburg 
Tallahassee Cox Furn. Co. 
Tampa Friday O'Neal Furn Co. 
Tampa Haverty Furn. Co. 
Tampa Home Furn. Co. 
Tampa Maas Bros 
Tampa O'Neal Furn. Co. 
Tampa Seminole Furn. Co. 
Tampa Walker-Hood Furn. 
Vero Beach Tropical Furn. Co. 


West Palm Beach 


Mather of Palm Beach 


West Palm Beach Rhodes, Inc 
Wintergarden...W. T Ziegler Furn. 
Winter Haven Lamb Furn. Co 
Ybor City D. Stein Furn. Co. 
Ybor City Ybor Furn. Co. 
GEORGIA 
‘Albany.. Callaway’s Inc. 
Atlanta... Haverty Furn. Co. 
Atlanta Rhodes, Inc. 
Atlanta Sterchi Bros. 
Augusta Haverty Furn. Co. 
Augusta Maxwell Bros. 
Augusta Rhodes, Inc 
Brunswick.....Singleton Furn. Co. 
Columbus Maxwell Bros. 
Dubbin Brown Furn. Co 
Macon Rhodes, Inc 
Macon Sterchi Bros. 
Rome Maxwell & Garnett Furn. Co. 
Savannah. . I. C. Helmley Furn. Co 
Savannah Maxwell Bros 
Thomasville W. Feinberg & Son 
Thomasville Rhodes, Inc. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu Oahu Furn. Co. 
IDAHO 
Kellogg. . Thornhill Co. 
ILLINOIS 
Alton C. J. Jacoby & Co. 
Aurora. . B & M Furn. Co 
Belleville Knapp Furn. Co. 
Cairo Rhodes- Burford 
Canton Reynolds Furn. Store 
Carbondale Rhodes- Burford 
Champaign Keck Furn. Co. 
Collinsville Leo Hiken Furn. Co. 
Danville Rhodes-Burford 
Decatur Arthur's Furn. Co. 
Earlville Arthur C. Hill 
E. St. Louis Rhodes- Burford 
Elgin Rauschenberger Furn. Co. 
Freeport Don Smith Furn. 
Jerseyville Jacoby Bros. 


Lawrencevil 
Lincoln 
Mattoon 
Pana 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Taylorville 
Waukegan 


Alexandria 
Attica 
Aurora 
Bluffton 
Corydon 
Decatur 


Evansville. . 


le. Teegarden Furn. Co. 
Harwick’s Furn. 

Paul Harris Furn. Co. 
Tex Brothers 

Cohen Furn. Co. 
Loewenstein’s Inc. 
Ingrassia Bros. Inc. 
Tex Furn. Co. 

Morrison Globe Co. 


INDIANA 


Broyles Furn. Store 
Coffing & Robinson Co. 
Green & Schwier Co. 
Linn & Saurer 


Conrad & Son Piano Co. 


W. H. Zwick & Son 
Gem Furn. Co. 














Jackson. Mississippi Moving & Stg. 


LOUISIANA Jackson....... Rhodes, Inc. 

Alexandria. Clark, Dunbar & Dunn MISSOURI 
Alexandria Hemenway-Johnson : 
Alexandria United Furn. Co. Cambridge. _Nathan’s Furn. Stores 
Baton Rouge _Kornmeyer's Joplin. ..... Joplin Furn. Co. 
Lake Charles... Hemenway-Johnson Kansas City. . Jones Store Co. 
Lake Charles Home Furn. Co. — St. Louis Dau the House Furnisher 
Lake Charles Milford Furn. Co. St. Louis Ideal Home Furnishers 
Lake Charles. Southern Furn. Co. MONTANA 

Di tt Hdw. & Furn. Co. sd ee 
Lalli ne ntos neat Co. Billings... . Billings Hdwe. Co. 
New Orleans. Max Barnett Furn. Co. NEBRASKA 
New Orleans Beach Bros. Furn. Qmaha.... Davidson Furn: Co. 
















New Orleans Bradford's, Inc. 
New Orleans Doerr Furn. Co. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Orleans Haverty Furn. Stores Manchester A. A. Mooney Furn. Co. 
New Orleans D. H. Holmes Co. Nashua C. H. Avery Co. 
New Orleans Morris Kirschman portsmouth Atherton Furn. Co. 
New Orleans... LaFayette Furn: Co. 
New Orleans. Jeff D. Mathews Furn. NEW JERSEY 
New Orleans Mintz Furn. Co. Asbury Park... Banker's Furn. Co. 
New Orleans... .Nu-Idea Furn. Co. Asbury Park Steinbach & Co. 
New Orleans. .H. Rosenberg &Sons Atlantic City.... M. E. Blatt Co. 
New Orleans Weiner's Inc. Atlantic City. Dungan, Fry & Spence 
Opelousas Abdallas Furn. Store Atlantic City Hurley-Jones Co. 
Shreveport American Furn. Co. Atlantic City Rosengard & Ginsburg 
Shreveport Bewley Furn. Co. Bayonne..... Cohen Furn. House 
Shreveport Haverty Furn. Co. Belmar....... Clayton J. Newman 
Shreveport....Hemenway-Johnson Bridgeton........-- I. mee 
Bridgeton.......-+-+-- lore Furn. 
MAINE Bridgeton. _ Hurley's 
Biddeford. . Potter's Camden... Hurley's 
Portland Potter's Camden... .... Naden Store 
Clifton. . . David Sussman 
MARYLAND Dover......-..-- S. T. Bryant 
Baltimore Gassinger Bros. Inc. Elizabeth...... Hudson Furn. Co. 
Baltimore... Gomprecht & Benesch Elizabeth........ Levy Bros. 
Baltimore Highland Furn. Co. — Elizabeth _.... McManus Bros. 
Baltimore. . Howard Furn. Co. gg Harbor... Weiler & Co. 
Baltimore Sam Shaivitz Furn. Elmer Carl Harz 
Baltimore A. Sindler Freehold Silvert's Furn. 
Cambridge Nathan's Hackensack Union Furn. Co. 
Cumberland B. Beneman & Son Hoboken Washington Furn. Co. 
Cumberland .L. Bernstein Furn. Co. Irvington.........Wayne Furn. Co. 
Cumberland. .£. V. Coyle Furn. Co. Jersey City... Foye Furn. Co. 
Cumberland Wolf Furn. Co. Jersey City.....Goodman Furn. Co. 
Dundalk Dundalk Furn. Co. Jersey City Gray's Inc. 
Elkton Rubenstone’s Jersey City......Kunath Furn. Co. 
Frostburg Frostburg Furn. Co. Jersey City.... John Mullins & Co. 
Hagerstown Jacob Miller Inc. Millville. Dorr Furn. Co. 
Salisbury. . Nathan's Morristown. Grand Rapids Furn. Co. 
Salisbury RE Powell & Co.. Newark Hoffman Furn. Co. 
Newark... . Rockford Furn. Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS Newark...... Sheitleman Furn. Co. 
Arnold... W. R. Gott Newark _.. W. Wilderotter 
Beverly Kransberg Furn. Co. New Brunswick... Built Right Furn. 
Beverly C.F. Tompkins New Brunswick. . Rice & Co. 
Boston Frank Ferdinand Inc. New Brunswick. Schwartz Furn. Co. 
Boston Moller’s New Brunswick. . J. Schwartz Inc. 
Brockton Atherton Furn. Co. North Bergen Castle Furn. Co. 
Fall River Charlmor Furn Co. North Bergen Union Furn. Co. 
Fall River Kaplan Bros. Furn. Co. No. Hackensack. Huffman & Boyle 
Fall River Mason Furn. Co. Parsippany. Parsippany Furn. 
Fall River Travis Furn. Co. Passaic. American Furn. 
Framington Anderson Furn. Co. Passaic. . Gang & Gang 
Gloucester. Metropolitan Furn. Co. Passaic. . "Grand Rapids Furn. Co. 
Holyoke. Adaskin-Tilley Furn. Co: — \Passaicscs: ... Locker Bros. 
Holyoke The Kane Co. Passaic : Stark & Son 
Hudson Boston Furn. Co. Paterson Keystone Furn. Co. 
Lawrence. . Michael J. Sullivan Inc. Paterson.......- Select Furn. Co. 
Lowell Household Furn. Co. Pennsgrove.......- Hurley's 
Lowell Moller’s Inc. Pennsgrove..... Weinberg's 
Lynn W. B. Gifford Perth Amboy Irwin's Fine Furn. 
Lynn Hill & Welch Perth Amboy. Albert Leon & Son 
Lynn Metropolitan Furn. Co. Plainfield Watchung Furn. Co. 
Malden. . Gorman Furn. Co. Pompton Lakes Larans Inc. 
Marlboro. . Anderson Furn. Co. Rahway......---* _. Koos Bros. 
New Bedford.........-.- Alpert’s Red Bank.......-. Acme Furn. Co. 

























OHIO 


at auaemenlaie M. O'Neal Co. 
The Yeager Co. 














Bagberton......Weigand Furn. Co. 
Bellefontaine... .L. M. Stupp Furn. 
Camden _ Caskey, Vernon Co. 
Chillicothe. .... H. W. Cruitt 
Cincinnati..A & N Furn. & Apl. Co. 
Cincinnati.........Alms & Doepke 
Cincinnati. . P. L. Barth Co. 
Cincinnati. .... D. Davis Furn. Co. 
Cincinnati... .Ernst Furn. & Apl. Co. 
Cincinnati. .E & S Furn. & Apl. Co. 
Cincinnati The McAplin Co. 
Cincinnati. .Leo S. Mode & Sons Co. 
Cincinnati.......The A. Nielen Co. 
Cincinnati.......L. L. Redman Co. 
Cincinnati... .The John Shillito Co. 
Cincinnati. . Solway’s Furn. Co. 
Cincinnati. ..Jake Tennenbaum Co. 
Cincinnati. .... Julius Tennenbaum 
Cleveland. ..... Cassidy Furn. Co. 
Cleveland......... Kronheim Furn. 
Cleveland. . ......The May Co. 
College Corner... .. The Furn. House 
Columbus. Good Hskg. Shop 
Columbus......... White Furn. Co. 
Daytonin a -netereaiens R. L. Norris 
Dayton.........Westside Furn. Co. 
East Liverpool. Moore Furn. Co. 
Hamilton, ..... Hamilton Furn. Co. 
Hamilton. .... Max Joffe Furn. Co. 
Hamilton. .... George Krebs’ Sons 
Hamilton. ... Lowenstein Furn. Co. 
Laura............Roark Furn. Co. 
Liaise teen Armstrong & Son 
Lockland...... Schuman Furn. Co. 
Marion. Scherff Wayside Furn. Store 
Miamisburg.. Gebhardt & Schmidt 
Middletown... .F. Cappel Furn. Co. 
Middletown. .. Max Joffe Furn. Co. 
Milford. ..... Mack's Furn. & Apl&. 


Norwood. . Norwood Apl. & Furn. Co. 
Piqua The Elliott Furn. Co. 
Portsmouth. .Gemperline Furn. Co. 














Reading......... Farr's Trade Mart 
St. Marys...... John's Furn. Co. 
Springfield... .The Cappel Hfg. Co. 
Springfield........ The Hadley Co. 
Toledoser ceca ....Tiedtke's 
Washington C. H......Wm. E. Dale 
Wilmington..... .G. M. Rice 
Xenia...... The Adair Co 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore... Collier Bros. Furn. Co. 
Bartlesville... Bartlesville Furn. Co. 
Durant...... .. Durant Furn. Co. 
El Reno. . Jones Furn. Co. 





....Lacy Furn. Co. 


br AD or bias H OM E 7 10-0) RNA GL 
Ft. Wayne...... Earl Groth & Co. New Bedford Bettencourt Furn Co... Riversidéyensncnceee _. Hurley's 
Ft. Wayne....Homestead Furn. Co. New Bedford.... Mason Furn. Co. Salem.... Goldberg’s Furn. Store 
Ft. Wayne Rialto Furn. Co. North Adams. . . National Furn. Co. Salem......Hitchner’s Furn. Store 
Goshen Stiver’s Furn. Co. Northampton. . Ruby's Furn. Stores Salem.............. Kline's Furn. 
Greensburg Schultz Furn. Co. Norwood Norwood Furn. Co. Somerville........- R. Granetz 
Jeffersonville. United Home Furn. Peabody McGivern's Furn. House South River. . S. Shayevitz 
Kokomo Shirley's Home Furn’g Co. Pittsfield Pontoosus Wayside Furn. Succasunna... Suburban Furn. Co. 
Lafayette Reifers Furn. Co. Pittsfield......... .Union-Fern Co. Summit...........Doyle Furn. Co. 
Lawrenceburg....The Junker Store Salem Metropolitan Furn. Co. Trenton......... Goldberg's Corp. 
Madison Gans Furn. Store Salem _.C.F. Tompkins Trenton.......... Hurley-Tobin 
Milan W.H. Stute Springfield The Kane Co. Trenton....:... Swern & Co. 
Mishawaka Beiger Furn.Co. Waltham Clarkson Furn. Co. Ventnor........ .Ventnor Furn. Co. 
New Albany. . Reisz Furn. Co. West Springfield... Sam Salem Inc. Vineland Blom Bros. 
Princeton Scull Furn. Co. Worcester. . Singer's Furn. Sh’rooms Vineland... Vineland Home Supply 
Rushville Taff Furn. Co. W. New York. Public Furn. Co. Inc. 
Shelbyville Ben Piatt Furn. Co. MICHIGAN W. New York Royal Furn. Co. 
“South Bend Sailors Home Furn. Adrian.........+ Traster Furn. Co. W. New York... Stanley Furn. Co. 
Terre Haute....Root Dry Goods Co. Alma _..Alma Furn. Co. Westwood Parkview Furn. Co. 
Terre Haute..... Silverstein Bros. Alpena Alpena Furn. Co. 
Wabash Sterling Furn. Co. Ann Arbor... . Barrett Furn. Inc. NEW MEXICO 
IOWA Bay City C.E. Rosebury &Sons Albuquerque. . American Furn. Co. 
Benton Harbor. House of Furniture Artesia. . Boyd Barnett Furn. 
Cedar Rapids. Leibsohn’s Furn.Co. Benton Harbor. .W. Newland & Son 
Davenport Huebotter Furn. Co. Birmingham .Har-Trom Hiway Mart NEW YORK 
Keokuk Lindquist Bros. Buchanan..........Sexton’s Furn. — aibany John B. Hauf 
Ottumwa... Kipple DePrenger Furn. Cjare... Clare Furn. Co. ‘Aibany.....--++--- Union RerniCas 
KANSAS Coldwater....., Mac's Furn. Home = ajbany........- A. Wildove 
Chanute.. Johnson Bros. Furn. Co. eae Calin a 2 Amsterdam. -Union-Fern Co. 
McPherson,......-Green Furn. Co. earborn. . .Crown Furn. Co. No.6 Astoria .........H. Bogen & Sons 
Wichita Hinkel’s Detroit Baer Furn. Co. Brooklyn. . D. Berlinger & Son 
pee ae Detroit Crown Furn. Co. No. 5 Brookiieae _.C. & M. Furn. Co. 
KENTUCKY Detroit Fenster & CO. Brooklyn........----+- N. Deutsch 
Barbourville... Miller-Yancey Furn. Detrolt...--.-- Irvings Furn. Co. Brooklyn. .. George Hummel & Sons 
Berea Finnell Furn. Co. Detroit........ Roberts Furn. Co. Brooklyn. . Knickerbocker Furn. Co. 
Central City Villines Furn. Co. Detroit . United Outfitting Co. Brooklyn Paul Nielsen, Inc. 
Covington... J. E Brock Furn. Co. Detroit Westown Furn. Co. Brooklyn. . Pawgan Bros. 
Covington A.J, Ostrow Inc. Dexter. _.Webers Furn. Store Buffalo _. Victor's 
Covington... Tillman's FOrn. & Apl. Flint. Quality Hfg. Co. Catskill. .....A. Oren & Sons Inc. 
Danville. Baugh & Garner Furn. Co. Flint _ Smith-Brideman & Co. Endicott...........- Coury Bros. 
Elizabethtown... .Hardin Furn. Co. Hamtramck ..Worker’s Furn. Exchg. Flushing. . . . ....Abramson’s 
Frankfort Marcus Furn. Co. Hillsdale.......H. J. Gelzer & Son GJens Falls. ... ““Union-Fern, Inc. 
Harrodsburg .Lay-Lawson Furn. Co. Ithaca Beebe Furn. Co. Gloversville...... .Union-Fern, Inc. 
Hazard. Bullard Home & Off. Supply Kalamazoo... .. Central Furn. Co. Greenport. . _.S. B. Horton Co. 
Hazard. Hazard Furn. Co. Lincoln Park......-Eder Furn. Co. Hempstead... Franklin Shops Inc. 
HSBWsRatillac ea Kesch Firma co, @uainetonr Pec. Haney en Co. . Hempstead. .. George's Fine Furn. 
Lexington........Baugh & Garner Marquette: - . Tonella & RUPP Hempstead... . .H. Plotsky & Sons 
Lexington......... Leet Bros. Mt Clemens. Mt. Clemens Furn. Co. Herkimer... Markson's Furn. Stores 
Taidneton cH. Hi Let Fur Co... Mtahleasent Superior Furn. Co. Huntington. Knight Bros. 
Lexington. Montgomery-Ward & Co. Muskegon Hgts.....Vandervelde’s jamaica ,.... Ruby’s Furn. Exchg. 
Lexington. _.The Purcell Co. N. Adams. North Adams Furn. Mart Kingston. . Union-Fern, Inc. 
ee eetgn icft:, Rabatts ulna. oe OMe ane Pe Be Christian Co. Kirkland.........-- Harrison Furn. 
Lexington Standard Furn. Co, OW8S0.-202-7.- Robbins Furn. Co. | atham Sharlet’s 
Lexington Wheeler Furn. Co. Perry... .P. J. Aldrich Stores Mechanicsville. .. .Union-Fern, Inc. 
Louisville. American Home Supply Pontiac ..Miller Furn. Co. middletown........ J. H. Hait Furn. 
Louisville Central Furn. Co. Romeo ; Wilbur's fiddle Village.. .Arion Furn. House 
Louisville...... Delaney Furn. Co. Sparta Sherry's Furn. Store Newburgh. .. Burger's Furn. Store 
Louisville. James Greene Furn. Co. Sturgis Mac's Furn. Store New York. .Eckhardt-Berman Corp. 
Louisville. ... .Kaufman-Straus Co. Wayne W. L, Gates Furn. Co. New York. .. Harris Cohen & Sons 
Louisville Rhodes-Burford Wyandotte _F.W. Ginzel Co. New York......... Royal Furn. Co. 
Louisville United Furn. Co. Wyandotte.......Lynch & Sullivan New York....2.....-++ Weil & Co. 
Madisonville. . .. . Utley Furn. Co. MISSISSIPPI 
Maysville C. L. Mains & Son Bi Hayley-Cl F 
Newport. Kentucky Sales & Service iloxi...-..-. ayley-Clower SurTe. 
Pineville. Pineville Furn. Co. Brookhaven. John B. Perkin Furn. 
Richmond: W. F. Higgins Furn. Co. Gulfport... J. C. Clower Furn. Co. 
Somerset eee A. Goldenberg Gulfport... _....Rhodes, Inc. 
Winchesterees Ls aRallitirupnso,,y 22ce rol -Batte Furn. Co. 
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Oneonta... .Markson’s Furn. Stores 
Ossining Cartoon’s Furn. Store 
Ossining...... A. L. Myers Inc. 
Peekskill Voughts Furn. Co. 
Plattsburg. Ames Furn. Co. 
Port Chester... Jos. Cohen & Sons 
Poughkeepsie. ..... Perlmutter’s 


Wallace's 
J. A. Bellafiore 


Poughkeepsie 
Queens Village. . 





Riverhead .... .S. Harding & Sons 
Rochester ...E. W. Edwards & Son 
Rochester Harry T. Mangurian’s 
Rochester _ Reliable Furn. Co. 
Saratoga Union-Fern, Inc. 

Schenectady..... .Union-Fern, Inc. 

Schenectady. ... Wallace's 
Stapleton, S. |. Ace Furn. Co. 

Syracuse. E. W. Edwards & Son 
Syracuse Fleischman’s 
Syracuse...... Kieffer Bros. Inc. 
Tarrytown Cartoon's 
Troy Wm. H. Frear & Co. 
MOVeertei ta Standard Furn. Co. 
Troy Union-Fern, Inc. 
Utica... Markson's Furn. Stores 
Utica Union-Fern, Inc. 
Valley Stream. Roman Co. 
Waverly. .....Knapp’s Dept. Store 
Whitehall Scott Furn. Co. 
White Plains. Mazur Bros. 
Yonkers Chachkes Furn. Co. 
Yonkers.........Main Furn. Corp. 
Yonkers T. Whalen 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte... Perry-Mincey Furn. Co. 
Dunn. Dunn Furn. Co. 
Durham....- Rhodes, Inc. 
Fayetteville... Highland Furn. Co. 
Fayetteville Market Furn. Co. 
Gastonia Rankin-Armstrong Co. 
Gibsonville. Boone Furn. Store 
Greensboro... .Burtner Furn. Co. 
Greensboro. _Miller Furn. Co. 
Greensboro. ... Rhodes, Inc. 
High Point. . Burtner Furn. Co. 
Lawrinburg. . Market Furn. Co. 
Lumberton. . Biggs Furn. Store 
Murphy... . Peyton G. Ivie 
Raleigh W. E. Cooper Furn. Co. 
Rockingham..... .Hallum Furn. Co. 
Salisbury R. W. Norman Co. 
Sanford.... Dossenbach Furn. Co. 
Spencer. ... Stoudemire Furn. Co. 
Washington. ..Phillips-Wright Furn. 
Whiteville. Todd Furn. Co. 
Wilmington. .....Pender Furn. Co. 
Wilmington. . . ..People’s Furn. Co. 
Wilmington........ Todd Furn. Co. 
Wilmington. .....-.-- Rhodes, Inc. 


Oklahoma City. .Harbour-Longmire 
Oklahoma City. .0. K. Furn. & Rug 
Oklahoma City... .Sneed Furn. Co. 
Oklahoma City. .A. F. Williams Furn. 


Sand Springs Mule Skin Brown 













Sapulpa. Rule-Reel Furn. Co. 
Seminole... Collier Bros. Furn. Co. 
Tulsa... .Dickason-Goodman Furn. 
Mulsaepeas eh Hanna Furn. Co. 
Tulsa. Shannon's Furn. Co. 
Wewoka... . Moore Furn. Co. 
Woodward...... Young Furn. Co. 
OREGON 
Astoria........- Greenberg's Furn. 
Beaverton........ Gales Furn. Co. 
Enterprise..... Ratcliff Furn. Co. 
Eugene........ Lyon’s Furn. Co. 
Portland........Director Furn. Co. 
Portland... _ Powers Furn. Co. 
Portland........... Star Furn. Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown............--Benesch’s 
Allentown... _.Miller Furn. Co. 
Altoona... _..Wolf Furn. Co. 
Ambler..........Ambler Furn. Co. 
Barnesboro.........Wolf Furn. Co. 
Bellefonte..........Wolf Furn. Co. 
Bethlehem... .H. Coleman & Sons 
Bethlehem....... Miller Furn. Co. 
Carlisle..........Meyers Furn. Co. 
Chambersburg... Jacob Miller Inc. 
Chestere.. 2. <cr1- _..M. J. Freed 
Chester........-.-- L. A. Hackett 
Chester....... Stanley Furn. Co. 
Chester.........- Tollin's 
Clearfield........ Leitzinger Bros. 
Clearfield..........Wolf Furn. Co. 
Coalport Rupp Furn. & Apl. Co. 
Coatesville... ... Braunstein’s Inc. 
Coatesville Lipkin's 
Dax bys siete erei-teys Martin's of Darby 
Darby........- _M. Weiner & Co. 
Dillsburg. . Knaub-Clemens 


E. Greenville Robt E. Ritter & Son 





Easton..... Lipkin's 
Emporium. Coppersmith's 
Galeton... ....Lush Bros. Inc. 
Grove City..... Clarkson Furn. 


Harrisburg....N. B. Liebman & Co. 









Harrisburg. .... Jacob Miller Inc. 
Hatboro........Gamburg Furn. Co. 
Hazelton........- DeLite Sales Co. 
Huntingdon...... Wolf Furn. Co. 
Hyde....... _... .H. J. Brown 
Hyde Villa...... Jas. S. Balthaser 
Jenkintown. ....-...-- Block Bros. 





Jersey Shore... .Stewart Furn. Co. 





Kan@lo see) J. W. Bentz Furn. Co. 
Lancaster........ Harold Furn. Co. 
Lancaster. Heinitsh Furn. Co. 
Lansdale. Kauffman’s 





Lansford...N. & J. Greenberger Co. 
Lebanon......N. B. Liebman & Co. 
Lewisburg...Donahoe Furn. & Apl. 
Marcus Hook... .C. L. Morris Inc. 
Meadville... .. H. L. Marquette Co. 
Media........ . George Bloom 
Mount Carmel , Guinan’s Dept. Store 
Norristown. .. .B. E. Block & Bros” 



















Norristown. ...... Stern Furn. Co. 
Oxford.... _ Eagle Dept. Store 
Palmerton....... Silver Furn. Co. 
Philadelphia....... Charles Barwis 
Philadelphia............ Block's 
Philadelphia........... Brody's 
Philadelphia..... .Cohen Bros. Inc. 
Philadelphia, ... Geo. B. Davis Co. 
Philadelphia. J. Diegel & Sons 
Philadelphia........ J. Finkel Co. 
Philadelphia. .......Fuld Furn. Co. 
Philadelphia......... Gimbel Bros. 
Philadelphia. M. Grass & Son 
Philadelphia. ....J. B. Liebman Co. 
Philadelphia Lit Bros. 





Philadelphia. . “McGinnity & Murta 
Philadelphia John A. Moore’s Sons 
Philadelphia... Nelson's Furn. Inc. 
Philadelphia. . .Pennsylvania Furn. 
Philadelphia... .Penway Furnishers 
Philadelphia..... .Morris Schiff Co. 
Philadelphia. Northeast Home Furn. 


Philadelphia.... J. Schwartz & Co, 
Philadelphia. . Shuman Bros. 
Philadelphia Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia Tioga Elec. & Furn. Co. 








Philadelphia...... Unity Furn. Co. 
Philadelphia. ... . Samuel Waldman 
Philadelphia. .Walnut Home Equip. 
Philadelphia.........M. Weiss Son 
Philadelphia. . . est End Furn. Co. 
Philadelphia.........J. Wolf Furn. 
Philipsburg... .. Martin Furn. Co. 


Phoenixville. .. .A. C. Bishop Store 
Phoenixville McCarraher Bros. 
Port Alleghany. .G. L. Gallup & Son 










Pottstown. ...... Block Bros. 
Pottstown Wilkie Furn. Co. 
Pottsville... Hummel’s Good Furn. 
Pottsville.....N. B. Liebman & Co. 
Reading.........- Bloom Furn. Co. 
Reading. . Harold Furn. Co. 
Reading Kaufman Furn. Co. 
Sayre... .. Wolf Furn. Co. 
Selinsgrove Jeane Burns Furn. Co. 
Shamokin. .. .Guinan's Dept. Store 
Somerset... 5.6 ene _Lohr's 
Souderton... . Fisher's Furn. Store 
Sunbury. . _Miller’s Furn. Store 





-Scheid's Dept. Store 
Wolf Furn. Co. 


Tamaqua. 
Tyrone 
Upper Darby 
Upper Darby. 











Warren...... .. .Blomquist Shop 
Warren...... _.Waxman’s & Son 
Waynesboro. .... Jacob Miller Inc. 
West Chester.......... Kauffman’s 
Williamsport. ........ Neyhart Inc. 


PUERTO RICO 


San Juan.,........ Gonzalez Padin 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, .. ...Shartenberg’s Inc. 
Providence...... The Boston Store 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville. Maxwell-Benson & Bolen 





Chester Peoples Furn. Co. 
Charleston. .... .Haverty Furn. Co. 
Charleston. . .Maxwell Bros. & Hall 
Charleston Rhodes, Inc. 
Charleston... _ Southern Furn. Co. 
Columbia..... Haverty Furn. Co. 
Columbia... .. Lawrence Furn. Co. 
Columbia...... Rosewood Furn. Co. 
Florence......... W. M. Waters Co. 
Georgetown...... Sampit Furn. Co. 
Greenville. . ..,. League's Inc. 
Greenville. . _.Maxwell Bros. 
Greenville.......- McDuffie-Parker 
Greenville........ .. Rhodes, Inc. 
Lauren... . Maxwell Bros. & Kenard 
Orangeburg. ..Wannamaker Smoak 
Prosperity. . . .Prosperity Furn. Co. 
Rock Hill.........- Allen Furn. Co. 
Rock Hill. ..Moore Furn. Co. 
Spartanburg 
Hammond-Brown-Jennings 
Spartanburg. . Maxwell Bros. 
Spartanburg... Rhodes, Inc. 
Sumter... .Hurst-Sexton Furn. Co. 


Sumter Maxwell Bros. & Blackwell 
Travellers Rest Garrett's Inc. 
W. Columbia. Hamm & Wise Furn. 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol....... Bristol Furn. Co. 
Chattanooga. Haverty Furn. Co. 


Clarksville. .Brenner Furn. Co. Inc. 
Johnson City. . .Sterchi Bros. Stores 








Kingsport.........+.--- Homeland 
Knoxville. . _ Fowler Bros. Co. 
Knoxville......... J. F. Walker Co. 
Nashville.,....-... Harley-Holt Co. 
Nashville. National Furn. Store 
Nashville........ Rhodes, Inc. 
TEXAS 
Abilene...... Thornton Dept. Store 
Alice 2) ues Brunston Furn. Co. 
Angleton... .Hudeck Bros. Furn. Co. 












Austin. . Bridges Furn. Co. 
Austin. .... Cabaniss-Brown Inc. 
Austin.........Karotkin Furn. Co. 
Austin. ...Shanks-Meyer Furn. Co 
Beaumont... Dallas-Williams Furn. 
Beaumont...... Phoenix Furn. Co. 
Beaumont. .. . Thompson Furn. Co. 
Belton Household Furn. Co. 
Borger. ..Frank Jennings Furn. Co. 
Brady.......- Lee Adams Furn. Co. 
Childress. . .. John's Furn. Co. 
Cleveland....... Thomas Furn. Co. 
Conroe......--+- Conroe Furn. Co. 
Corpus Christi......Modern House 
Corpus Christi... .Nueces Furn. Co. 
Dallas. ... Duffey’ 's Furn. Stores 
Dallas. ......-.-.+- Fakes & Co. 
Dallas. . _. Hart Furn. Co. 
Daltas....202--.- Rick Furn. Stores 
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Dallas.........+.- .. Sanger Bros. 
Edinburg. . _ Star Furn. Co. 








Ft. Worth. Ellison Furn. & Cpt. Co. 
Ft Worth... Kemble Bros. Furn. Co. 
Ft. Worth... .Ladd Furn, & Cpt. Co. 
Ft. Worth........Modern Furn. Co. 
Ft. Worth....... Phoenix Furn. Co. 
Ft. Worth... W. C. Stripling Co. 
Galveston........ _ Plantowsky's 
Galveston. Schreiber & Miller Furn. 
Galveston........ Warren Furn. Co. 
Grand Prairie.... Long Furn. Co. 
Harlingen..... Crossland Furn. Co. 
Henderson... Henderson Furn. Co. 
Houston... Black Bros. Furn. Stores 






Houston. ....-. ~ Chapman Furn. Co. 
Houston... . . Collins Furn. Co. 
Houston..........-- Christmas Co. 
Houston. ...... Finger Furn. Stores 
Houston...... Haverty Furn. Stores 
Houston. .Herod Bros. Furn. Stores 


Houston....... 
Houston. 
Houston 
Houston 
Houston... 
Houston. 
Houston. 


Hovas Furn. Stores 
. James Furn. Co. 
.W. T. Long Co. 





. Morrison Furn. Co. 
_ Phoenix Furn. Co. 
Star Furn. Stores 












Houston. . G. A. Stowers Furn. Co. 
Houston. .. .. .Sunniland Furn. Co. 
YaSPOln. casa enls Howell Furn. Co. 
Kerrville...W. A. Fawcett Furn. Co. 
Kilgore...........MeWilliams Inc. 
Lampasas. .., .Lampasas Furn. Co, 
(aredoy js rr: Majestic Furn. Co. 


Levelland. ... 
Liberty... 
Littlefield. . 


_ Stacy Mason & Co. 
... Grimes Furn. Co. 
_ Rodger Furn. Co. 








Longview. . _..Home Furn. Co.| 
Longview. . . McWilliams Inc. 
Lubbock.......... Groce Furn. Co 

Lubbock...... Patterson Furn. Co. 


McAllen. .... J. Edelstein Furn. Co. 






McAllen. ......Whalen’s Furn. Co, 
Mission. . .... Interstate Furn. Co. 
Muleshoe...... Johnson Furn. Co, 
Odessa...... John Boatright Ful 





Orange... _ Dallas-Beadle Furn. 
PaniSecncate A Cox Furn. Co 
Pasadena. .. Black Bros. Furn. Co 
Pasadena..... .Chapman Furn, Co) 
Pasadena. Pitts Furn. Co. 
Pasadena. Ridley-Baldridge Ful n. 
Port Arthur Crowell Giffo 
Port Arthur. Hampton Furn. Stor 
Port Arthur. .Port-Arthur Furn. Co} 
San Angelo. Robt. Massie Furn. Co 
San Antonio... .. H.R. Fisher Furn| 
San Antonio. Household Furn. Co 
San Antonio...... Jorrie Furn. Co 
San Antonio. ...Karotkin Furn. Co 
San Antonior.’.G. A. Stowers Furn 
San Benito. Whale 
Seguin... .Starcke Furn. 
Sherman......... Hall Furn. Co 
South Houston. . Buyers Furn. & Apl 
Uvalde.........Uvalde Furn. Stor 
Waco. .. . Better Housekeeping In 
Wichita Falls... .North Texas Furn| 
Wichita Falls..... .£. F. Riley Furn. 


VERMONT 


Bennington 
Rutland 














VIRGINIA 


Blackstone..... Sheffield Furn. Co 
Farmville. . . _Home Furn. Co 
Grundy. . .Richardson Furn. & El 
Hampton. .. .Brittingham Furn. Cc 
Hampton Rountree Furn. Co 
Lynchburg McGehee Furn. Ct 
Newport News. J. H. Bell Furn. Cc 
Newport News... Greene Furn. Co 
. Crockin-Levy Gt 





Norfolk Ford's Furn. Ine 
Norfolk......... Golden Furn. 

Norfolk.... Louis Legum Furn. Col 
Norfolk........ Paul H. Rose Corp. 
Norfolk. W. G. Swartz Co. 


Petersburg. .Harlow-Hardy Co. Inc 








Petersburg. . Petersburg Furn. Ca) 

Portsmouth......S. Lasting & Bro’ 
Pulaski... Powers Furn. C6 
Richmond. . . Butterworth Furn. Co 
Richmond. Haverty's Furn, Ce 
Richmond. . i 


Lewis Furn. Co) 
Roanoke. Phelps & Armistead I 

























Roanoke........ Witten-Martin C¢ 
Suffolk........H. |. Jaffe Furn. €@ 
Williamsburg. . Butts Furn. C¢ 
WASHINGTON tf 
Bremerton... ... Kaufman-Lebo Ce} 
Hoquiam Quimby & Wi 
tongview.... Hinton’s Furn. Stof 
Olympia. . Miller Underwood Fur 
Port Angeles... Kaufman-Miller CC 
Renton..... Ashley-Goodman Ful 
Seattle..........- Porter Furn. 
Seattle. . Rhodes Dept 
Spokane Liberty Furn. 





Tacoma.......++ Lincoln Furn. € Cc 
White Salmon... .Mayson Furn. C 
Yakima. . Fleming's 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley. .S. C. Ballangee Furn. 
Beckley Beckley Hdw. & Supply 
Bluefield... .Chicago House FI 
Fairmont...... J. M. Hartley & Sé 








Farmington........-..- Mane 
Grafton... J. Lee Evans Furn 
Morgantown... .. Blosser Furn 
Norman _..0. J. Morrison 
Princeton... . Princeton Fur 
Wheeling... ..... Cooey-Bent 
Wheeling........ Earle Rog 
WISCONSIN 
Cudahy.......- Dretska's Furi 
Bloomington........ 
Eau Claire Hansen Fu 
Kenosha..........- Barr Ful 
LaCrosse..... F. S. Kelly Fu 
Madison........- Badger F urn 
Milwaukee. . . .Hack’s Furn. 
Milwaukee.........-- in 
Racine.......-.- Johnson 
Rhinelander.........- 
WYOMING 
Caspetitss.-cere Welch Furn. 











Furnishings by 
Shillito’s, Cincinnati 






No. 347 The Beverly 


I: WILL DO YOUR HEART GOOD just to see how ex- 
cited and pleased a man can get over a Christmas gift ... 
when that gift is a genuine Streit Slumber* Chair—the most 
comfortable chair in the world. He’ll be saying “Thank you” 

































365 times a year .. . for the “REST of his life!” i : \ ae 
Stop in and see your nearest Streit dealer today and order —[ SRO Bar nee i aa No. 107 
his Slumber* chair r And. jus SOU CenTOmron hale: oS Mtge oe eae sea 2: 
lls Slumber~™ chair now. And, just to convince yourself, sit ee ta . The Detroit 
in it and discover the luxurious built-in comfort of its thick J ES ‘ 
i a 


upholstered seat-and-back that is adjustable to 3 positions . 
its seat-high matching upholstered footstool . . . and its soft 
cushion-back that snuggles up to the crook of your neck. 


eat AVAILABLE IN AUTHENTIC PERIOD DESIGNS FOR ANY DECOR 


The New Yorker You may choose from authentic period designs in all the 
popular textile coverings, genuine leather, or Du Pont’s 
marvelous new supported plastic, “Fabrilite’—in open or 
closed arm models, to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 
Place your order now while your dealer’s selection of 
Slumber* Chairs is complete. 


EVERY CHAIR HAS A MATCHING FOOTSTOOL 


Every Streit Slumber* Chair is 
sold complete with its matching 
footstool. The soft, upholstered top 
lifts off to reveal a spacious storage 
compartment for books, slippers, 
sewing, etc. 






No. 339-L 
The Madison 


Send For Free Booklet! |, 
ADJUSTABLE TO 3 PERMANENT POSITIONS OF COMFORT G. F. STREIT MFG. CO., 1104 Kenner Street, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. Tf 



























lease send me the name of my nearest Streit Slumber* Chair dealer iy 
TUB Se CSI Ce and your Free Booklet entitled ““Gentlemen, Be Seated!” 
mV UL y Vm prise] oe . a0 4m c 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE SLUMBER* CHAIR 


My Regular Shopping Area Is 
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Th®lape Cod 


EARS SHOWN ON OPPOSITE 
AG FEATURE THESE CHAIRS 
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November, 1 9 
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_.... tld Md Gitllle tn bddanila/ 


There’s only one “proof of the pudding” 

when you buy washing products. That's to 

try them... at home... with your own wash. 
Compare... feel your FELSO-clean clothes. 


is i Try FELSO. You'll see that gentle 

sen oe - 4 just-right suds give you the freshest, 

at 5 most fragrant, sweetest-smelling wash. 
ont Did you ever see whiter sheets and shirts 
. . - brighter, more colorful prints ? 
Did you ever feel softer, fluffier 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
Louise at breakfast.” He broke off then, 
looking—if my godfather could look such a 
thing—a little uncomfortable, as if he had 
said more than he meant. 
“That’s all right,”’ I said. ‘““My wife can 


| take care of all the difficulties when the time 


comes. If it ever does come. Which is un- 
likely. I think I am too much like Ambrose, 
and I know now what marriage must have 


done to him.” 


My godfather was silent. I then told him 
of my visit to the villa, of my meeting with 
Rainaldi, and he showed in turn the letter 
that the Italian had written him. It was 


_ much as I expected, giving in cold, stilted 


words his story of Ambrose’s illness and 
death, and of the grief to the widow, who 
was, according to Rainaldi, inconsolable. 

“So inconsolable,” I said to my godfather, 


| “that the day after the funeral she goes off, 
like a thief, taking all Ambrose’s possessions 


with her, except his old hat, which she forgot. 
Because, no doubt, it had no value.” 

My godfather coughed. “Surely,” he said, 
“you don’t begrudge her the books and 
clothes? Hang it all, Philip, it’s all she has.’”’ 

“How do you mean, it’s all she has?” 

“Well, I’ve read the will to you,” he an- 
swered, “‘and there it is, before you. It’s the 
same will that I drew up ten years ago. No 
codicil, you know, upon his marriage. There 
is no provision in it for a wife. All this past 


_ year I rather expected word from him, about 


a settlement at least. I am a little surprised 
that this Italian, Signor Rainaldi, whom you 


+ seem so much to dislike, makes no mention of 


t-te 


any sort of claim on the part of Mrs. Ashley.” 

“Claim?” I said. “You talk of a claim, 
when we know perfectly well she drove him 
to his death?” 

“We don’t:-know anything of the sort,” 
returned my godfather, “‘and if that is the 
way you are going to talk about your cousin’s 
widow, I don’t care to listen.’’ He got up, 
and began to put his papers together. 

“So you believe the story of the tumor?” 

“Naturally I believe it,’”’ he replied. “‘ Here 
is the letter from this Italian, Rainaldi, and 
the death certificate, signed by two doctors. 
Iremember your Uncle Philip’s death, which 
you do not. The symptoms were very simi- 
lar. It is exactly what I feared, when the let- 
ter came from Ambrose and you left for 
Florence. The fact that you arrived too late 
to be of any assistance is one of those calami- 
ties that nobody can help. It is possible, now 
I think of it, that it was not a calamity after 
all, but a mercy. You would not have wished 
to see him suffer.”’ 

_ Icould have hit him, the old fool, for being 
so obstinate, so blind. “You never saw the 


_ second letter,” I said, “the note that came 
the morning I went away. Look at this.” I 


gave it to him. He put on his spectacles 
again, and read it. 

“T’m sorry, Philip,” he said, “but even 
that poor heartbreak of a scribble cannot al- 
ter my opinion. You must face facts. You 
loved Ambrose, so did I. When he died I lost 
my greatest friend. I am equally distressed 
with you, when I think of his mental suf- 
fering —perhaps even more so, because I have 
seen it in another. He was mentally and 
physically sick, and not responsible for what 
he wrote or said.” 

“T don’t believe it,”’ I said. 

“You mean you won’t believe it,”’ said my 
godfather, “in which case there is nothing 
more to be said. But for Ambrose’s sake, I 
must ask you not to spread your views to 
others. It would cause distress and pain to all 
of them, and if such a whisper ever got to his 
widow, she would be well within her rights 
to bring a case against you for slander.” 


Tuap never heard my godfather speak with 
such force. He was right in saying there was 
no more to be said on the subject. I had 
learned my lesson. I would not broach it 
again. 

“Shall we call Louise?’’ I said pointedly. 


“T think she has been wandering about the 


gardens long enough. You had both better 
stay and dine with me.” 

My godfather was silent during dinner. I 
could tell he was still shocked by what I had 
said to him. Louise questioned me about my 
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travels. She was quick-witted, though, and 
saw something was wrong. And after dinner, 
when my godfather summoned Seecombe 
and the servants to tell them of the various 
bequests, I went and sat with her in the 
drawing room. 

avy, godfather is displeased with me,” I 
said, and told her the story. 

She watched me in that rather critical in- 
quiring way she always had, her head a little 
on one side, her chin lifted. 

__ You know,” she said, when I had fin- 
ished, “I think you are probably right. I 
dare say poor Mr. Ashley and his wife were 
not happy, and he was too proud to write 
and tell you so, before he fell ill. What did 
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Wis the Bulb 


By Robert P. Tristram Coftfin 


Small New England Yankee boys 
Grew straight when I was young, 
For they saw prophets, captains, 
kings 
Through every gate they swung. 


David raised barred Plymouth 
Rocks, 
Wise Solomon, good hz-y, 
Sunburnt Maine Disciples caught 
Herring in the bay. 


Tubal plowed, and Jubal struck 
Sparks from horses’ shoes, 

And Moses had long sun horns on 
His hair in evening dews. 


Isaac herded Yankee cows, 
Rebecca put up jam, 

A boy came on nations of sheep 
Herded by Abraham. 


A boy could sit on Joshua’s knees 
And hear of Shiloh’s battle, 

Elijahs sang small boys to sleep, 
Jacobs drove home their cattle. 


Noahs made the small boys boats, 
Tall bearded patriarchs 
Carried them home upon their 
backs 
Through the fireflies’ sparks. 


New England was the Bible then, 
Bible men were around, 
And every farm with cows and 
sheep 
Made a Bible sound. 
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those servants say about her? Was she 
young, was she old?” 

“T never asked,” I said. “I don’t see that 
it matters. The only thing that matters is 
that he did not trust her when he died.”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘That was terrible,’ she 
agreed. “He must have felt so lonely.” 

My heart warmed to Louise. Perhaps it 
was because she was young, my own age, 
that she seemed to have so much more per- 
ception than her father. 

“You should have asked that Italian, 
Rainaldi, what she looked like,” said Louise. 
“And what happened to the count, her first 
husband. Didn’t you tell me once he had 
been killed, in a duel? That speaks badly for 
her too. She probably had several lovers.”’ 

This aspect of my Cousin Rachel had not 
occurred to me. “At any rate,” I said, 
“whether that woman had a hundred lovers 
or not doesn’t concern me. She can lie low in 
Rome or Naples or wherever she is, for the 
present. But one day I'll hunt her out, and 
she’ll be sorry for it.” 

At that moment my godfather came to 
find us, and I said no more. He seemed in a 
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better humor. No doubt Seecombe and Wel- 
lington and the others had been grateful for 
their little bequests, and he, in benign fash- 
ion, felt himself in part the author of them. 

“Ride over and see me soon,” I told 
Louise, as I helped her into the dogcart be- 
side her father, “‘you’re good for me. I like 
your company.” 


Sue flushed again, silly girl, glancing up 
at her father to see how he would take it, as 
though we had not ridden backward and 
forward visiting each other before, times 
without number. Perhaps she also was im- 
pressed by my new status. I went back into 
the house, smiling at the idea of Louise 
Kendall, whose hair I used to pull only a few 
years back, now looking upon me with re- 
spect. The next instant I forgot her, and my 
godfather as well, for on coming home there 
was much to do after two months’ absence. 

I did not think to see my godfather again 
for at least a fortnight, what with the har- 
vest and other things upon my hands, but 
scarcely a week had passed before his groom 
rode over one morning, soon after midday, 
with an oral message from his master, ask- 
ing me to go and see him; he was unable to 
come himself, he was confined to the house 
with a slight chill, but he had news for me. 

The following afternoon I rode to see him. 
I found him in his study, alone. I could see 
he was disturbed. 

“Well,” he said, “‘now something has got 
to be done, and you have to decide exactly 
what, and when. She has arrived by boat in 
Plymouth.” 

“Who has arrived?”’ I asked. 

He showed me a piece of paper in his hand. 
“T have a letter here,”’ he said, “from your 
Cousin Rachel.’”’ He gave me the letter. 
“She does not appear to know that we have 
heard the news,’ said my godfather. “She 
must have left Florence before Signor 
Rainaldi wrote his letter. Well, see what you 
make of it.’’ 

I opened up the letter. It was dated from 
a hostelry in Plymouth, on the thirteenth of 
September. 


Dear Mr. Kendall: When Ambrose spoke of 
you, as he so often did, I little thought my first 
communication with you would be fraught with 
so much sadness. I arrived in Plymouth, from 
Genoa, this morning, in a state of great distress 
and, alas, alone. 

My dear one died in Florence on the twen- 
tieth of July, after a short illness but violent in 
its attack; everything was done that could be 
done, but the best doctors I could summon were 
not able to save him. 

There was a recurrence of some fever that 
had seized him earlier in the spring, but the last 
was due to pressure on the brain which the doc- 
tors think had lain dormant for some months, 
then rapidly increased its hold upon him. He 
lies in the Protestant cemetery in Florence, ina 
site chosen by myself, quiet, and a little apart 
from the other English graves, with trees sur- 
rounding it, which is what he would have wished. 
Of my personal sorrow and great emptiness I 
will say nothing; you do not know me, and I 
have no desire to inflict it upon you. 

My first thought has been for Philip, whom 
Ambrose loved so dearly, and whose grief will 
be equal to my own. My good friend and coun- 
selor, Signor Rainaldi, of Florence, assured me 
that he would write to you and break the news, 
so that you in turn could tell Philip, but I had 
little faith in those mails from Italy to England, 
and was fearful either that the news should 
come to you by hearsay, through a stranger, or 
not at all. Hence my arrival in this country. I 
have brought with me all Ambrose’s posses- 
sions; his books, his clothes, everything that 
Philip would wish to have and keep, and which 
now, by right, belong to him. If you will tell me 
what to do with them, how to send them, and 
whether or not I should write to Philip myself, 
I will be deeply grateful. I left Florence very 
suddenly, on impulse, and without regret. I 
could not bear to stay with Ambrose gone. As to 
further plans, I have none. After so great a 
shock time for reflection is, I think, most neces- 
sary. I had hoped to be in England before this, 
but was held up at Genoa; the ship that brought 
me was not ready to sail. 

I believe I still have members of my own 
family, the Coryns, scattered about Cornwall, 
but knowing none of them, I have no wish to 
intrude upon them. I would much prefer to be 
alone. Possibly, after I have rested here a little, 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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DIAPERS 


Curity is the name to remember if 
you want the modern; easy washing 
diaper that stays smooth and wrinkle 
free .. . no matter what the method 
of laundering. Ravel resistant edges, 
too... and patented woven-in Fold- 
lines! All these excluszve advantages 
Curity alone offers you, as well as: 


Easier Washing — The open weave 
means cleaning ease in Ivory Flakes, 


Ivory Soap or Dreft. 


Faster Drying — Indoors or out, dry- 
ing air acts faster on their open weave. 
Greater Absorption — Their thirsty 
surgical weave assures maximum 
absorption. 


Now you can buy them in pastel tints 
of pink, blue, maize or mint green. 
Pretty and practical, they’re wonder- 
ful gifts! All the leading stores sell 
Curity Diapers, and leading diaper 
laundries have them. 


NURSERY 
PADS 


e 
BIBS 
e 
FLUFFS 
e 
MASKS 


PAT. NO. 
2,145,137 


UPON 
Twryrwwvvyvvyvvvyvy 

KENDALL MILLS — Division of 
The, Kendall Company, Walpole, Mass.; Dept. JHI 
Enclosed is 25c (coins only) for full-size Curity ; 
Diaper and literature on Curity Nursery Products. | 
(Only one diaper to a family.) 5 
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Good in Continental United States and Hawaii. | 
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— days ‘Wes. Za H. Moriatt of Now (luge, Lndiana 

eae ‘ x ae a Meet this 3-generation Maytag family 
; from Indiana: grandmother, Mrs. Neve 
Merritt of Brownsburg; mother, Mrs. 
Earl H. Merritt of New Augusta; and 
granddaughter, Mrs. Thomas Hadley o; 


Danville, owner of this beautiful 
Maytag automatic washer. 


November, 19 j 
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Why has this family been so loyal to 
Maytag for three generations? This is 
the way Mrs. Earl H. Merritt, second 
generation, explains it: “When my 
daughter, Ann, shopped for her new 
washer, it had to be a Maytag. She knew 
how clean my Maytag washes clothes. 
And Ann’s grandmother is still using a 
Maytag made in 1923. Imagine . . . it’s 
been washing clothes clean for t 
almost thirty years!” dt 


Mrs. Hadley says goodbye to washday |) 
work with her new Maytag i 
automatic. “I just set a simple control. | | 
That’s all there is to it. I can play 1 
with my son, shop, or just rest.” And | 
while she does, the Maytag automatic 
washes, rinses, spin-drys, shuts off 

... all automatically. Famous Gyrafoam 
washing action, fully automatic, 

Safety Lid; needs no bolting down. 














See it today ... and learn why Maytag 
has been the most-wanted washer 
for 3 generations. 





Mrs. Earl H. Merritt finds the Gyrafoam 
action of her 1951 conventional Maytag 
helps her whizz through a big wash. And | 
that’s daughter Ann (Mrs. Thomas Hadley) 
giving her a cheerful assist. 








Maytag Dutch Oven Gas Range. 
Super-insulated oven keeps 
heat in. Automatic controls. 
Giant burners. Dutch cooker 
well. So easy to clean and keep 
clean. Built to “CP” standards. 


3-GENERATION DEALERS TOO! 
Left to right: father, Arthur E. 
Naylor; grandfather, A. D. Nay- 
lor; and grandson, Howard 
Naylor. All three are Maytag 
dealers in Oakland, Maryland. 











WASHERS : IRONERS > RANGES + FREEZERS 
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[may travel up to London, and then make fur- 
ner plans. 

| I will await instruction from you what to do 
yith my husband’s possessions. 

| Most sincerely yours, 

RACHEL ASHLEY. 





: 
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[read the letter once, twice, perhaps three 
{mes, then gave it back to my godfather. 
] did not say a word. 

“You see,” he said at length, “‘that after 
zll she has kept nothing. Not so much as one 
took or a pair of gloves. They are all for 
you.” 


‘ewent on, ‘‘the house that would have been 
er home had Ambrose lived. I’m sorry, 
‘hilip. I know your views. But as Ambrose’s 
‘iend, as his trustee, I cannot sit here and 
o nothing, when his widow arrives alone 
nd friendless in this country. We have a 
uest room in this house. She is welcome to 
- until her plans are formed.” 

I went and stood by the window. ‘‘ Why 
hould you imagine I don’t wish to see her?”’ 
s asked. “I do wish to see her, very much. 
When you write to Plymouth, say that 
thilip Ashley has already heard the news of 
wiambrose’s death. That he went to Florence, 
| receipt of two letters; went to the Villa 
‘angalletti, saw her servants, saw her friend 
ind adviser, Signor Rainaldi, and that Philip 
ashley is now returned. Say that he is a 
lain man, and is little 
sed to the society of 
yomen, or indeed of 


0) 


_ I did not answer. 

va “She does not even ask to see the house,” 
ft 

f 





nyone. If, however, » Richard Aldington tells that, ‘‘An 


he wishes to see him, 
‘nd her late husband’s 

me, Philip Ashley’s 
‘ouse is at the dis- 
osal of his Cousin Ra- 
hel, when she cares 
dvisit it.”” And I placed 
1y hand upon my 

leart, and bowed. 

“T never thought,” 
aid my godfather 
lowly, “to see you 

‘row so hard. What’s of?” 
appened to you?” 
“Nothing has hap- 
ened to me, except, 
ke a young war horse, I smell blood. Have 
ou forgotten my father was a soldier?” 
Then I went out into the garden to find 
.ouise. Her concern at the news was greater 
han my own. 
+ “Your house isn’t fit to receive anyone,” 
jyhe said, “let alone a woman like the 
ontessa—like Mrs. Ashley. Why, Philip, 
here hasn’t been a woman staying there for 
wenty years. What room will you put her 

? And think of the dust! Not only upstairs, 
ut in the drawing room too. I noticed it 
st week.” 

“None of that matters,” I said impa- 
ently. ““She can dust the place herself, if 

€ minds so much.” 

“Oh, but you’re wrong,’ exclaimed Louise. 
You don’t want to seem a boor, an igno- 

us. That would be putting yourself at a 
isadvantage before you even speak to her. 
he is certain to have brought a quantity of 
othes, and jewels too perhaps, besides Mr. 
shley’s things. She will have heard so much 
bout the house from him, she will expect 
mething very fine, like her own villa. And 

have it all untidy, dusty, smelling like a 
ennel—why, you would not want her to 
nd it so, Philip, for his sake, surely!” 

I was angry. ‘““What do you mean,” I 

id, ‘““by my house smelling like a kennel?” 


HE had the grace to look contrite, if not 
shamed. “I’m sorry,” she said. ‘I did not 
ean to offend you. You know I love your 
ouse. I have a great affection for it and al- 
ays will. But I can’t help saying what I 
ink, as to the way it’s kept —well, lacking 
omfort, if you’ll forgive that too.” 
“Allright,” I said, “forget my lack of com- 
rt. It suited Ambrose, and it suits me, and 
r the space of a few days it can suit my 
sin Rachel too.” 
Louise shook her head at me. “If Mrs. 
ey is the woman I believe her to be she 


American friend of mine was 
then editing the Outlook, and asked 
me to write an article telling his 
readers about young writers and 
picking out those I thought would 
make a name. I madea choice which 
I modestly think wasn’t bad for 
1919: James Joyce, T. S. Eliot. D. H. 
Lawrence, Aldous Huxley and Mar- 
cel Proust. I received a letter from 
the editor in these terms: : 

***For God’s sake, Richard, can’t 
you think of somebody who has been 
heard of or is ever likely to be heard 
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will take one look at the house and then seek 
refuge in St. Austell. Or with us.”’ 

“You're very welcome,” I replied, “when 
I have done with her.”’ 

Louise looked at me curiously. “‘ Will you 
really dare to question her?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘I can’t say un- 
til I have seen her. She’ll try to bluster her 
way out, I have no doubt. Or maybe swoon, 
and have hysterics. That won’t worry me. I 
shall watch her, and enjoy it.’’ i 

“T don’t think she will bluster, nor have 
hysterics. She will merely sweep into the 
house and take command. Don’t forget, she 
must be used to giving orders.”’ 

“She won’t give them in my house.” 


Poor Seecombe! What I would give to see 
his face. She will throw things at him, if he 
fails to come when she pulls her bell. Italians 
are very passionate, you know, very quick- 
tempered. I have always heard so.”’ 

“She’s only half Italian,’”’ I reminded her. 
“And I think Seecombe is well able to take 
care of himself. Perhaps it will rain for three 
days, and she will be confined to bed with 
rheumatism.”’ 

We laughed together, like a pair of chil- 
dren, but I was not so light of heart as I pre- 
tended. The invitation had been flung onto 
the air like a challenge, and already I think 
that I had regretted it, though I did not say 
so to Louise. I regretted it more when I 
went home and looked about me. 

What in the world 
was I to do with that 
woman in my house? 
What indeed should I 
say to her, what ac- 
tion should I take? If 
Rainaldi had been plau- 
sible, she would be ten 
times more so. Direct 
attack might not suc- 
ceed, and what was 
it the Italian had said 
anyway about tenacity, 
and women fighting 
battles? If she should 
be loud-mouthed, vul- 
gar, I think I knew how 
to shut her up. But 
sugary, insidious, with 
heaving bosom and 
sheep’s eyes—the siren Louise had sug- 
gested, with many lovers—could I deal with 
that? I believed so. I had met with some of 
these in Oxford, and I always found extreme 
bluntness of speech, amounting to brutal- 
ity, sent them back to their holes in the 
ground with no bones broken. No, all things 


considered, I was pretty cocksure, pretty |: 


confident, that when I had actual speech 
with my Cousin Rachel I should find my 
tongue. But preparations for the visit, that 
was the deuce. 

To my great surprise, Seecombe received 
the idea without dismay. I told him that 
Mrs. Ashley had arrived in England, bring- 
ing with her Mr. Ambrose’s effects, and that 
it was possible she would arrive for a short 
visit, within the week. 

“Yes, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘very right, and very 
proper. We shall all be glad to welcome Mrs. 
Ashley.” 

I glanced at him over my pipe, amused at 
his pomposity. ‘“‘I thought,” I said, “you 
were like me, and did not care for women in 
the house. You sang a different tune when I 
told you Mr. Ambrose had been married, 
and she would be mistress here.” 

He looked shocked. ‘“That was not the 
same, sir. There has been tragedy since then. 
The poor lady is widowed. Mr. Ambrose 
would have wished us to do what we can for 
her, especially as it seems’’—he coughed 
discreetly —‘“‘that Mrs. Ashley has not ben- 
efited in any way from the decease.” 

I wondered how he knew that, and asked 
him. 

“Tt’s common talk, sir,” he said, “all 
around the place. Everything left to you, 
Mr. Philip, nothing to the widow. It is not 
usual, you see. In every family, big or small, 
there is always provision for the widow.”’ 

“I’m surprised at you, Seecombe,”’ I said, 
“lending your ear to gossip.” 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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(Continued from Page 99) 

“Not gossip, sir,” he said with dignity 
“What concerns the Ashley family concerns 
us all.”’ 

I had a vision of him sitting out at the 
back there, in his room, and coming in to 
chat and drink a glass of bitter with him 
would be Wellington, and the old coachman, 
and Tamlyn, the head gardener, and the 
first woodman—none of the young servants, 
of course, they would not be permitted 
and the affairs of the will I had thought most 
secret. would be discussed with pursed lips 
and shaking heads. 

“That’s all, Seecombe,”’ I said. “I will let 
you know if Mrs. Ashley decides to visit us. 
I don’t know about a room. I leave that side 
of the business to you.” 

““Why surely, Mr. Philip, sir,’’ said See- 
combe, “‘it will be correct to put Mrs. 
Ashley into Mr. Ashley’s own room?” 

I stared at him, shocked into sudden si- 
lence. Then fearing my feelings showed in 
my face, I turned’ away. ‘‘ No,” I said, “that 
won't be possible. I shall be moving into Mr. 
Ashley’s room myself. I meant to tell you so 
before.”’ It wasalie. I had not thought of such 
a thing until that moment. 

“Very well, sir,” he said. ‘‘ In that case the 
blue room and the dressing room will be 
more suitable for Mrs. Ashley.” And he left 
the room. 

To put that womantinto Ambrose’s room, 
I thought, what sacrilege! I flung myself 
down in my chair, biting the stem of my 
pipe. I felt angry, unsettled, sick of the 
whole affair. What had 


LOl 

Phoebe’s roo dA 
away to live in Ker iter di 

No trace of her remained toda 
ants, under Seecombe’s directior aC 
hard, and Aunt Phoebs 
away. with the dust of years. J 
were open, looking ou 
grounds, and the morning sun shor 
well-brushed rugs. Fresh li 
unknown to me, had been put upon thé bed 
Had that washstand and ewer always been 
there, I wondered, in the dressing room ad- 
joining? Did that easy chair belong? 
ry 
Tue third room, under the arch, making 


up the suite had been Aunt Phoebe’s bou- 
doir. This, too, had been dusted, and the 
windows opened. There was a portrait of An 
brose hanging on the wall above the fireplac« 
painted when he was a young man. I did 
not even know of its existence. 

It was painted three-quarter length, and 
he had his gun under his arm, and carried a 
dead partridge in his left hand. The eyes 
stared ahead, into my eyes, and the mouth 
smiled a little. His hair was longer than I re- 
membered it. There was nothing very strik- 
ing in the portrait, or in the face. Only one 
thing. It was strangely like myself. I looked 
in the mirror, and back again to the portrait, 
and the only difference lay in the slant of 
his eyes, somewhat narrower than mine, and 
in his darker coloring of hair. We could be 
brothers though, almost twin brothers, ae 
young man in the portrait and myself. This 
sudden realization of our likeness gave an 

uplift to my spirits. It 


I let myself in fo? _ was as if the young 


with his ideas of what 
was right and what was 
wrong. 


That idiot, Seecombe, ft 


If | had my life to live over again, 
I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some mu- 
sic at least once a week: for perhaps 


Ambrose were smiling 
at me, saying, “I am 
with you.” And the 
older Ambrose, too, felt 


The invitation was the parts of my brain now atrophied very close. 


accepted. She wrote a would thus have 


been kept active I shut the door be- 


letter back to my god- through use. The loss of these tastes hind me and went 
father, not to me. She is a loss of happiness, and may downstairs. I heard the 
would be ready, she possibly be injurious to the intellect, sound of wheels out on 


said, whenever it was 
convenient to send for 
her, or if not con- 


and more probably to the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emo- 
tional part of our nature. —DARWIN. 


the drive. It was Louise, 
in the dogcart, and 
she had great bunches 


venient, she would aaa of Michaelmas daisies 


come by post chaise. 

I sent word back, again through my god- 
father, that I would send the carriage for 
her on the Friday. And that was that. 

Friday came all too soon. A moody, fitful 

sort of day, with gusts of wind. We often 
had them thus, the third week in September, 
with the big tides of the year. The clouds 
were low, scudding across the sky from the 
southwest, threatening rain before the eve- 
ning. I hoped it would rain. One of our true 
downpours, with maybe a gale thrown in for 
good measure. I had sent Wellington off 
with the horses the day before. He would 
stay overnight in Plymouth, and then return 
with her. 
Ever since I had told the servants that 
Mrs. Ashley was expected, a sort of unrest 
had come upon the house. Even the dogs 
were aware of it; they followed me about 
from room to room. 

Seecombe moved about, mysterious and 
solemn, with hushed footsteps—he had even 
bought himself a pair of soft-soled slippers— 
and bits of silver I had never seen in my 
life before were borne into the dining room 
and placed on the table, and upon the side- 
board. Relics, I supposed, of my Uncle 
Philip’s day. Great candlesticks, sugar 
casters, goblets; a silver bowl filled—great 
Joshua!—with roses, placed as a centerpiece. 

“Since when,’ I said to him, “have you 
turned acolyte? What about the incense, 
and the holy water?”’ 

He did not move a muscle of his face. “I 
have asked Tamlyn to bring in flowers from 
the walled garden,” he said. ““The boys are 
sorting them now. We shall need flowers in 
the drawing room, and in the blue bedroom, 
and the dressing room, and boudoir.” 

The dogs gazed up at me, dejected. One 
of them crept and hid under the settle in 
the hall. I went upstairs. 

Heaven knows when last I had trespassed 
into the blue room. I had a dim recollection 
that Ambrose had once said it was Aunt 


and dahlias on the seat. 

“For the drawing room,”’ she called. “I 
thought Seecombe might be glad of them.” 

Seecombe, passing that moment through 
the hall with his drove of minions, looked 
offended. ‘““You should not have troubled, 
Miss Louise,” he said. ““I had made all ar- 
rangements with Tamlyn. Sufficient flowers 
were brought in from the walled garden.” 

“T can arrange them, then,” said Louise. 
“Your men will only break the vases. I sup- 
pose you have vases. Or have they been 
cramming the flowers into jam pots?”’ 

Seecombe’s face was a study in pained 
dignity. I pushed Louise into the library 
hurriedly, and shut the door. 

“T wondered,” said Louise, in an under- 
tone, ‘““whether you would have liked me to 
stay and see to things, and be here when 
Mrs. Ashley comes. Father would have ac- 
companied me, but he is still rather unwell. 
Shall I stay? These flowers were only an 
excuse.” 

I felt vaguely irritated that both she and 
my godfather should think me so incapable, 
and poor old Seecombe, too, who had worked 
like a slave driver for the past three days. 

“Good of you to suggest it,”’ I said, “but 
quite unnecessary. We can manage very 
well.”’ 

She looked disappointed. She was evi- 
dently afire with curiosity to see my visitor. 

“You can go upstairs if you like, and see 
the blue room,” I told her, as a sop to dis- 
appointment. 

“The blue room?”’ said Louise. “That’s 
the one facing east, isn’t it? Then you have 
not put her in Mr. Ashley’s room?” 

“T haven't,” I said. “I use Ambrose’s 
room myself.”’ 

This insistence that she, and everybody 
else, should put upon the placing of An 
brose’s room at the disposal of his widow 
added fresh fuel to my rising irritation. 

“Tf you really wish to arrange the flowers, 
ask Seecombe for some vases,”’ I said, going 
toward the door. “I have a mass of things 
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to do outside, and shall be away about the 
estate most of the day.” 

She picked up the flowers, glancing at me 
as she did so. “I believe you’re nervous,” 
she said. 

“T am not neryous,” I said. 
want to be alone.” 

She flushed, and turned away, and I felt 
the prick of conscience that always came to 
me after wounding anyone. 

“Sorry, Louise,’’ I said, patting her shoul- 
der. ““Don’t take any notice of me. And 
bless you for coming, and bringing the flow- 
ers, and for offering to stay.” 

“When shall I see you again,” she asked, 
“to hear about Mrs. Ashley? You know I 
shall be longing to hear everything. I shall 
be thinking, and wondering ———”’ 

“Wondering what?’ I said. “If I have 
thrown my Cousin Rachel over the head- 
land? Listen; just to satisfy you, I will ride 
over tomorrow afternoon to Pelyn, and I 
will paint a vivid picture for you. Does that 
content you?” 

“That will do very well,” she answered, 
smiling, and went off to find the vases. 

I was out all morning, and returned about 
two, hungry and thirsty after my ride, and 
had some cold meat and a glass of ale. 


“T merely 


‘Louise had gone. See- 


combe and the servants 
were in their own quar- 
ters, sitting down to 
midday dinner. I stood 
alone in the library, 
munching my sandwich 
of meat and_ bread. 
Alone, 1 thought, for 
the last time. Tonight 
she would be here, ei- 
ther in this room or in 
the drawing room, an 
unknown hostile presence, stamping her per- 
sonality upon my rooms, my house. She 
came as an intruder to my home. 

I looked about the room, almost in fare- 
well; and then went out of the house and 
plunged into the woods. 

I judged that Wellington would be home 
with the carriage not earlier than five o’clock, 
therefore I determined to remain without 
until after six. They could wait dinner for 
me. Seecombe already had his instructions. 
If she was hungry, she must hold her hunger 
until the master of the house returned. It 
gave me satisfaction to think of her sitting 
alone in the drawing room, dressed to the 
nines, full of self-importance, and no one to 
receive her. 

I went on walking in the wind and rain. 
Up the avenue to where the four roads met, 
and eastward to the boundary of our land; 
then back through the woods again and 
northward to the outlying farms, where I 
made a point of dallying, and talking with 
the tenants. Home at last just as it grew 
dark. I was wet nearly to the skin, but I did 
not care. 

I opened the hall door, and went into the 
house. I expected to see the signs of arrival, 
boxes, and trunks, travel rugs and _ bas- 
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Youth must be served. So many times 
I’ve described and discussed the old-time 
Thanksgiving dinner, paying tribute in my 
way to its oyster stew, pumpkin pie and 
plum pudding, not to mention other eatables 
of the time. But this time we have a 1951 
version of the feast. Only the older, more 
“set in their ways,’’ have to get out the 
roaster and go at the turkey, stuff and pre- 
pare to the last traditional step the bird that 
for so many years has come to hold the 
center of the stage for Thanksgiving Day— 
the home-coming and gathering together of 
family and friends. Home to Thanksgiving. 
That’s the the me song we may never forget 
whether there’s turkey or not. 
eee 

Let us look forward. This year we’ve 
added a new leaf to our collection of tradi- 
tions. This year the younger set are taking 
over. And here’s how they’re starting to do 


Creation of woman from the rib 
**She was not made out 
of his head, to top him; nor out of 
his feet, to be trampled upon by him; 
but out of his side, to be equal with 
him; under his arm, to be protected; 
and near his heart, to be beloved.”’ 
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kets; but all was as usual, there was nothing | 
there. 

A fire was burning in the library, but the 
room was empty. In the dining room a place 
was laid for one. 

I pulled the bell for Seecombe. ‘‘ Well?” I 
He wore his new-found look of self-impor- 
tance, and his voice was hushed. ‘‘Madam 
has come,”’ he said. 

“So I would suppose,” I answered. “It ) 
must be nearly seven. Did she bring lug-/ 
gage? What have you done with it?” 

“Madam brought little of her own,” he 

. “The boxes and trunks belonged to’ 
Mr. Ambrose. They have all been put in your 
old room, sir,”’ | 

“Oh,” I said, I walked over to the fire and. 
kicked a log. I would not have him notice for 
the world that my hands were trembling. | 
‘““Where is Mrs. Ashley now?” I said. 

““Madam has gone to her room, sir,’”’ he. 
said. “‘She seemed tired, and she asked you | 
to excuse her for dinner. I had a tray taken’ 
up to her about an hour ago.” 1 

His words came as a relief. Yet, in a sense, | 
it was an anticlimax. | 

“You're very wet, sir,’’ said Seecombe. | 
“Better change your things, or you’ll take 
cold.” } 

“T will directly,” If 
answered. Then, glanc- 
ing about the room, 
“Where are the dogs?” 

“T think they fol- 
lowed Madam up- 
stairs,” he said. ‘At) 
least old Don did. Iam’ 
not certain of the) 
others.” 

I went on warming | 
my legs before the fire.| 
Seecombe still hovered by the door, as if ex-| 
pecting me to draw him in conversation. 

“All right,” I said, “I'll bathe, and 
change; tell one of the boys to take up the 
hot water. And I'll dine in half an hour.” 

I sat down that evening alone to my din- | 
ner before the newly polished candlesticks, 
and the silver rose bowl. Seecombe stood be-. 
hind my chair, but we did not speak. Silence 
must have been torture to him, for I knew: 
how much he longed to comment on the new 
arrival. Well, he could bide his time. 

Just as I finished dinner, John came into: 
the room and whispered to him. Seecombe 
came and bent over my shoulder. 

“Madam has sent word that if you should’ 
wish to see her, when you have dined, she} 
will be pleased to receive you,” he said. | 

“Thank you, Seecombe.”’ 

When they had left the room I did some- 
thing that I very rarely did—only after ex- 
treme exhaustion, after riding perhaps, or a 
hard day’s shoot, or buffeting about in a. 
summer gale in the sailing boat with Am-\| 
brose: I went to the sideboard and poured 
myself a glass of brandy. Then I went up-| 
stairs, and knocked upon the door of the lit 
tle boudoir. 2 

(To be Continued) 
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their stuff. We who are older can stick to the i 
old ways—but you never know. We may be 
converted yet. Let us see. Let’s look into 
what we’re up to and start with a shrimp” 
cocktail at its magnificent best. One where’ 
caviar noses in to the delight and satisfaction 
of all. ol 


SHRIMP COCKTAIL—CAVIAR SAUCE 


Cook 2 pounds raw shrimp in water enough’ 
to cover, adding celery tops, sprigs of 
parsley, 2.slices lemon, salt and pepper. Sim-— 
mer until tender—about 20 minutes. Shell” 
and clean shrimp when cool. You may buy’ 
frozen cooked and cleaned shrimp, and they } 
will do a first-rate job for you. For the sauce, |) 
mix 14 cup chili sauce, 4 ¢ up may onnaise, 1 
tablespoon minced dill pickle and 5 tear, 
spoons red caviar. This is really only salmon) ) 
roe, so don’t let the name scare you. Add a 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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In this gay gathering of five DEL MonTE Pineapple styles, 
you'll find a special lift, a better flavor for any meal. 


That’s to be expected. Only DEL MONTE grows these ex- 
clusive strains of magnificent pineapple. And DEL MONTE 
packs them only when natural tartness and sweetness balance 
perfectly—which means pineapple at its tropic best. 

You've discovered that DEL MONTE knows how to pack other 
fruits just the way you like them. Let DEL MONTE show you 
just how good pineapple can be, too. How about tonight ? 


TIDBITS 


CHICKEN RICE BOWL 








1 cup raw rice 1 cup coarsely chopped onions 
3 thsps. salad oil Yo cup coarsely chopped green 
1% cups chicken broth pepper 


or bouillon chicken bouillon cube dissolved 
1 tsp. salt in 1 cup hot syrup from 
) 1% to 2 cups thinly sliced pineapple 
; well-chilled uncooked chicken, 1 tbsp. soy sauce 
cut in small strips* £2¥2 can DEL MONTE Sliced 


2 cups sliced celery Pineapple 


_ 


_ 


Brown rice in 1 tbsp. of the oil. Turn into 2-qt. shallow 
casserole; stir in broth, salt. Cover; bake in moderate 
H = oven (350°F.) about 1 hr. (add more broth if rice gets 
{ too dry). Brown chicken in remaining 2 tbsps. oil, hot. 

Stir in vegetables, syrup-bouillon, soy sauce. Cover; sim- 
mer 5 min. Mix into rice, top with pineapple slices, 
return to oven until pineapple is heated. Serves 6 to 8. 


*Cooked chicken may be used, but flavor and character 


of dish is even better with uncooked. | 
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dash of Tabasco, a little salt and 1 tea- 
spoon lemon juice. Arrange the chilled 
shrimp on a few greens or a little chopped 
lettuce in glasses set in ice. Pour the sauce 
over them. 
eee 

Try a turkey broiler for size. There’s a 
lot to be said for broiled turkey. You can 
have as much or as little as you want. The 
preparation is simple and you don’t even 
have to have a roaster. And you can have 
turkey stuffing—that I insist on and this is 
how we manage it. 


TURKEY BROILER 
WITH PECAN STUFFING 


Pick out a fine young turkey broiler weigh- 
ing about 6 pounds. Have the turkey split in 
half lengthwise. Clean, remove the pin- 
feathers and cut off the wing tips. In short, 
fix up the bird as if he were a 20-pounder. 
Tuck ends of wings under back. Skewer the 
legs to the body. Brush well with melted 
butter or margarine. Season each half with 
14 teaspoon salt and a sprinkling of pepper. 
Rub a little poultry seasoning on the inside. 
That’s the trick that makes a broiler taste 
like a roast turkey. Put the turkey stuffing 
in the broiler pan and cover with the broiler 
rack. Put the turkey halves over the stuffing 
on the rack, skin side down. Place in the 
broiler 7’’ from the heat. Cook slowly for 1 
hour under medium broiler heat. Turn and 
brush with melted butter or margarine sev- 
eral times during the 1-hour cooking period. 
Cook until the thickest part of the drum- 
stick is very tender when tried with a fork, 
and there is no pink visible inside. 
eee 


Nuts in the stuffing. | GE create a change of mood} 


was always one to like 


nuts in stuffing, even in The best time for you to here is such a salad for this! 
hold your tongue is the 


time you feel like you must 
say something or bust. 


old-fashioned sage stuffing. 
Now I have fixed you a 
wonderful stuffing. (Don’t 
call it “‘dressing’”’ You 


stuffaturkeyorachicken, = = Peel and core 6 small 


don’t you? You don’t dress 

it. It knows nothing of a dress, morning or 
afternoon or evening.) So get hold of plenty 
of those big, fat, handsome pecans, and fol- 
low along with all the savories and herbs you 
like best. (Don’t skimp on the sage. Sage 
was made for turkey. Sage, the herb that 
Pliny loved and caressed with words as soft 
as the velvet leaves of that incomparable 
plant. I hope you’ve grown some and don’t 
be stingy with it. Don’t skimp.) 


PECAN STUFFING 


Sauté 2 medium onions, chopped (they’ll 
come to around 34 cup), in 4 cup butter 
or margarine until the onions are transparent. 
Mix with 1 loaf white bread (not too fresh) 
which has been crumbled and lightly toasted 
and no crusts. The best way is to buy un- 
sliced, day-old bread, cut off end slice and 
pull the crumbs from the center of the loaf. 
Add '% cup finely chopped pecans, 1 table- 
spoon sage, 34 cup chopped celery, 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 14 teaspoon pepper and 4 cup 
canned chicken broth. Mix thoroughly. 
ees 

What is turkey sans gravy? There’s 
something lacking in any turkey dinner with- 
out gravy, seasoned to a queen’s taste—that 
is, if the queen is a gourmet. And this is how 
you can achieve gravy with your turkey: 


TURKEY GRAVY 


Sometime during the day—don’t wait un- 
til you’re ready to broil the turkey—cut off 
the neck (you have the wing tips too) and 
put these in a saucepan with the giblets. 
Brown them well in | tablespoon hot shorten- 
ing, stirring frequently. Add | can chicken 
broth and 34 cup water, | onion, chopped, and 
a little salt. Cover and simmer until giblets 
are tender. Strain. Discard neck and wing 
tips. Chop giblets fine. Add to the strained 
broth. Thicken with 114 tablespoons flour, 
made smooth with 2 tablespoons water. 
Season to taste. If gravy has cooked down, 
you may have to add a little more chicken 
broth after you thicken it. If giblets are very 
fatty, you may have to skim broth before 
thickening. Reheat when ready to serve. 
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Streamlined vegetables. There was a 
time when practically all members of the fall 
vegetable family were represented at the 
Thanksgiving feast. Now we settle for two 
and, for those who like bread sauce, we have 
combined the traditional onions with the 
sauce and made a dish that is so good it’s a 
natural for many dinners to come. 


ONIONS IN BREAD SAUCE 


Peel about 2 pounds small white onions 
and cook in boiling salted water until tender. 
While they are cooking, heat 1 quart milk 
with 1 onion in which 8 cloves have been 
stuck, 114 teaspoons salt, 14 teaspoon pepper 
and 2 cups fine stale bread crumbs. Cook 
over boiling water for 30 minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Remove the onion and cloves. 
Drain the boiled onions and add to the sauce 
with 2 tablespoons butter or margarine. 
Turn into a casserole, top with | cup bread 
crumbs that have been sautéed in butter or 
margarine until lightly browned. Sprinkle 
with paprika, dot with butter or margarine 
and run under the broiler until the top is 
crisp. This dish may be made up ahead and 
reheated. In fact, it’s improved if the onions 
and sauce stand together awhile. 


BROCCOLI WITH BLACK BUTTER 


Cook broccoli as usual. Heat 6 tablespogns 
butter in a small frying pan until well 
browned. Add the juice of 1 lemon and pour! 
over the broccoli just before serving. 
eee 
If salad is indispensable. Personally, I 
would just as soon skip the salad and take a 
second helping of turkey and stuffing. But, if 
there is to be a salad, it should provide an} 
interlude in the meal andj 


Foot-loose and fancy free, | 


meal or almost any other 
you may have in mind: 


—JOSH BILLINGS. APPLE-ASPIC SALAD 


apples. Have ready a pan| 
large enough to hold the apples without 
crowding. Cook the apples until tender in 
2 cups water, | cup sirup drained from 
canned, crushed pineapple, 1 cup sugar and aj 
little red coloring. Be careful that the apples 
do not lose their shape. Drain and cool. Put) 
each apple into an individual mold and fill, 
the center loosely with drained, crushed, 
canned pineapple. Soften 1 envelope unfla- 
vored gelatin in 4 cup cold water.: Add to 
11% cups hot liquid from cooking apples, plus 
VY cup lemon juice. Mix thoroughly. Pour 
the gelatin mixture over the apples, cov- 
ering them well. Chill. To serve, unmold each 
aspic on lettuce. Serve with mayonnaise. 

eee | 
The pumpkin and the mince. It doesn’t 
take a day’s baking to achieve the pies fo 
this Thanksgiving dinner. You make only 
one crust instead of four, and yet you havi 
both pumpkin and mince and keep faith with®, 
tradition. What could be better than that? 


COMBINATION PUMPKIN-MINCE PIE}. 
Line a9” pie plate with pastry. Crimp the), 
edges. Spread 2 cups mincemeat over the 
bottom. Bake in a hot oven, 425° F., for 1 
minutes. While this bakes, mix together 
cup brown sugar, 14 teaspoon salt, | tea 
spoon cinnamon, 14 teaspoon ginger and Yj, 
teaspoon cloves. Mix spice mixture with ] 
cup canned strained pumpkin. Beat 2 eggs 
slightly and add to 34 cup evaporated milk 
or cream. Stir into pumpkin mixture. Mix 
thoroughly. Set oven temperature regulato 
to moderate—350°F. Let the oven coo) 
slightly. Pour the pumpkin mixture over the 
mincemeat. Bake in a moderate oven unti. 
the pumpkin custard is set—takes about 3 
minutes. Serve with good old sage cheese—i 
you’ve been by that country store up Westo 
way in the hills of old Vermont. i. 
eee 4 
Have a happy Thanksgiving. The bes! 
of holidays to all of you. May your favorit 
football boys win. And remember that thing] 
may sound a bit strange but turn out to D 
like egrets as against a crow’s wing. YoU 
keep this in mind. J’m going to. THE ENE 
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C6228 | ' bea Woate hefper you have 
Ee in ox in handy Velveeta / 


So nutritious ...so good | 
so many different ways! 























When folks drop in, you’ reall set for ‘‘refreshments”’ | 
with Velveeta on hand. Or when the youngsters | } 
demand a hand-out, again to your rescue comes 
Velveeta (chock-full of fine food values from milk!). 
What a helper you have in this finest of cheese foods. 

For guests or the family try these open-face ' 
sandwiches. Spread toast slices (crusts trimmed) 7 
with Kraft Mayonnaise. Cover with Velveeta slices. 
Top with apple rings (which have been brushed 
with butter or Parkay Margarine, sprinkled with 
brown sugar and broiled). Add 2 strips of partially 
broiled bacon to each sandwich. Place in 350° oven 
until Velveeta is melted and bacon crisp. Serve hot. 



















Enjoy the 
RAFT TV THEATR 

Brilliant drama 
every Wednesday |) 
evening, NBC-TV. @ 



















Luncheon Special. Melt % Ib. of Velveeta in top of double 
boiler. Stir in 4c. milk. Pour that rich (and nutritious!) 
cheese sauce over toast points topped with hard-cooked egg 
halves. Garnish with pimento. 





» VELVEETA IS DIGESTIBLE AS MILK ITSELF! 









we RICH IN FOOD VALUES FROM MILK THAT 
THE WHOLE FAMILY NEEDS. 





WY PROTECTED! From fresh milk to sealed package this 
pasteurized process cheese food is protected every 
step of the way by strict Kraft Quality Control. 
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ones, the Morrises suggest: make them your- 
self from oak stair treads. Stair treads in 
1/3’, 314’ and 4’ lengths can be purchased al- 
‘\ready sanded from any _building-supply 
"(company for anywhere from $3 to $4, in 
hard woods like pine and oak, so they make 
firm, practically warp-proof bookshelves. 
‘|Here’s how: you'll need, along with the 
‘treads, 3 x 10’s for supports between the 
‘shelves; have the lengths cut according to 
_ whatever distance you'll want between the 
shelves (11 will accommodate all but giant 
books). You’ll need flat angle irons to rein- 
‘\force the support, two at each end, one part 
‘screwed to the 3 x 10 and the other to the 
vunderside of the stair tread. Used stair 
treads, if you can find them—from an old 
‘house that’s being torn down, for instance— 
_would be equally as good as new ones, and 
cost much less, or maybe nothing. The stair 
treads with their rounded ends and solid look 
give a really handsome effect, and you can 
ido as you like about finish—wax them or 
Jacquer them, or rub in paint to bring out 
the grain of the wood. (This same combina- 
‘tion, incidentally, of stair treads and 3 x 10’s 
makes excellent benches for a child’s play- 
room. Reinforcing with the angle irons is also 
indicated here, of course.) 
_ Another of the Morrises’ inventions, pro- 
viding an easy, inexpensive substitute for a 
“break-the-budget item: a dining table made 
from a flush door— 
which, because it has 
no molding, provides 
perfectly plain, 
frst table surface. 
‘For about $15 you can 
get from any building- 
‘supply company a hol- 
ow flush door in gum- 
wood made from two 
pieces of plywood 
(30’’x 7’ is standard 
size) glued to a solid 
honeycomb frame in- 
side along all four sides. 
A completely solid 
flush door costs a little more. This table 
couldn’t be easier to make. You'll need, be- 
sides the door, two 30’’ wooden sawhorses 
with iron legs—about $6 a pair in depart- 
ent stores. Rest the ends of the flush door 
on the sawhorses, do a paint or lacquering 
job, and there you are. It is usually un- 
mecessary to fasten the flush door to the 
awhorses, as the flush doors are quite 
heavy. If you are planning to paint your 
able, gumwood is a good choice of wood, 
and least expensive. Flush doors are also 
available in birch and oak plywood for 
about $25. Whether your table is to be 
painted and/or waxed, Dele Morris suggests 
a coat of water- and alcohol-resistant lacquer 
as insurance against wet-glass rings, ciga- 
rette ash and other such household hazards. 


Dete and John also made one of the hand- 
somest coffee tables you can imagine from a 
large chopping board. These can be pur- 
chased from butcher- and bakery-supply 
houses for about $10. They are usually 
maple, one of the hardest, densest close- 
grained woods. The legs: four strips of strap 
metal purchased from a blacksmith for $2— 
each bent by him intoa v shape, then screwed 
by you into the chopping board to form, as 
you can see in the photograph on Page 48, a 
jset of sturdy v-shaped legs. Total cost: un- 
‘der $12. 

In the same photograph, you can see an- 
Jother of the Morrises’ prize innovations: 
their version of the new light-control draper- 
les that admit plenty of light but eliminate 

iglare. Most of the fabrics one reads about are 
yexpensive, especially if your windows re- 
}quire much yardage. But one fabric has all 
\the advantages without the drawback—old- 
fashioned fishermen’s minnow net. You can 
}buy it through your local sporting-goods 
Store or through a ship-chandler-supply 
company for about 65 cents a yard (without 
the bobs and sinkers) in 4’ widths. It comes 
m natural and a good reddish-brown color; 


We should behave 

country as women behave toward 
the men they love. A loving wife will 
do anything for her husband except 
stop criticizing and trying to im- 
prove him. We should cast the same 
affectionate but sharp glance at our 
country. We should love it, but also 
insist upon telling it all its faults. 
The noisy, empty “ 
critic, is the dangerous citizen. 


| OUR OWN YOUNG MARRIEDS 


F . 
: (Continued from Page 48) 
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sometimes you can find it in a dark aqua. It 
is, Of course, washable; not hand-tied, but 
done by a patented process that prevents 
the mesh from slipping, Don’t let the limited 
color choice deter you, because you can al- 
ways have it dyed or dye it yourself in a color 
of your own choosing. Another nice thing 
about it is that minnow net doesn’t look a bit 

“fishy’’ or nautical because the squares 
measure only 14”. Total cost for floor-to- 
ceiling draperies for a 6’ window: about $6 
for 9 yards of material. The easiest way to 
make these draperies is to gather the net 
onto a band of solidly woven tape, shirring 
it as you go; hem it at the bottom, then at- 
tach it to a curtain rod or traverse track with 
drapery hooks. 


Fett is an old stand-by for quick-and-easy 
decorating with Nora and John Smith. It 
lasts forever and needs only an occasional 
cleaning; comes in bright purples, orange, 
flamboyant greens and reds. As you can see 
in the photograph on Page 49, a Victorian 
corner, for canasta, or dinner for two, grows 
simply out of a secondhand round table 
(secondhand restaurant tables, for instance, 
can be had for as little as $2 or $3), covered 
with a felt table cover lavishly fringed at 
floor level. Felt comes in 72’ widths for 
about $4.95 a yard and the edges, once 
they’re cut, need no finishing. A table cover 
like the Smiths’ would 
require about 2 yards 
of material. Bent-wire 
ice-cream-parlor chairs 
(you can get revivals 
for about $5 apiece, 
originals for $2), 
painted white and 
given seat covers in 
bright felt, complete 
the picture, and the 
Smiths are delighted 
with the effect of their 
curved, intricate backs 
outlined in white 
against the walls. In- 
cidentally, ice-cream-parlor chairs are ex- 
tremely comfortable, too, as past generations 
of soda sippers will be glad to tell you. 

Helen and Joe O’Donnell started house- 
keeping in a very small apartment with 
many books, phonograph records and wed- 
ding-present china—decided to co-ordinate 
them in a beautiful cherry-wood break-front 
cabinet inherited from Joe’s grandmother’s 
parlor. Joe, who is a spare-time as well as a 
full-time engineer, fitted it out with their old 
radio and phonograph in the bottom sec- 
tions, leaving the rest free for their books, 
records and “best” dishes. He claims the 
new arrangement gives the machine the 
volume of a cabinet-combination, and Helen 
is happy because the break-front-phono- 
graph gives her living room focus, spotlights 
attention on her most prideful piece of furni- 
ture, as well as providing her with badly 
needed storage space. 

Ellie and John Simmons have a practical 
and unusual idea for space saving in a 
kitchen: buying secondhand a couple of flat- 
armed student chairs (the Simmonses’ chairs 
cost $3 apiece) and using them for breakfast- 
ing in their small kitchen. They painted 
theirs, and equipped them with bright seat 
covers—that’s all the fixing necessary, and 
would be a good idea for any midget kitchen 
too small to hold a breakfast table and chairs. 

Another of the Simmonses’ brainstorms: a 
dining table made from two sections of curli- 
cued iron fence, bought at a junk shop for $2 
apiece, with a marble top, purchased from a 
stonec itter for $25. The Simmonses had two 
sturdy 5’ iron bars attached to the two 
sections of fence—any blacksmith or metal- 
worker will do this for under $10. The mar- 
ble top, cut to fit, rests on top, and is heavy 
enough so that no further reinforcement is 
needed. Total cost: $39. With this table, the 
Simmonses use folding canvas director’s 
chairs with a special touch—the arms and 
chair backs outlined by Ellie in heavy white 
cotton fringe. THE END 
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NO GUESSING—NO WATCHING 


Flavor-Selector automatically as- 
sures correct strength ... Mild, 
Medium or Strong. Just set it and 
forget it—the Redi-Lite will come 
on when coffee is ready to pour. 





EASY POURING — NO EXTRA BOWLS 


Heat-Sentinel automatically reduces 
current when brewing stops. Keeps 
coffee “just right’’ til poured. The 
Non-Drip Spout is designed to 
prevent splashing or dripping. 


Copyright, 1951, LF&C 
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Completely Automatic— 
Complete in One Unit 


Everyone enjoys the automatic 
convenience of a Universal Cof- 
feematic. Just set it...and for- 
get it! Select the exact strength 
and the wonderful 
... dHto- 


you want, 
Coffeematic takes over 
matically brews coffee to the 
correct strength and signals 
when it is done. 

Your coffee stays hot, too, cup 
after cup is kept at perfect serv- 
ing temperature without increas- 
ing the strength. And remember, 
Coffeematic has no bowls or ex- 
tra, cumbersome parts to remove. 
For features, for the flavor and 
quality of the brew .. . for its 
completely automatic action, 
it’s no wonder Coffeematic is 
America’s Favorite Coffeemaker. 


FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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cs (62 The budget menu with a party “a 
4 Q , lamb rouladen, buttered peas, | 










beet-and-eauliflower salad. 








For dessert: apricot-banana she 


ConVersatigogn 


By RUTH MILLS TEAGUE 


ROM Thanksgiving through the New Year the party mood is epidemic—it’s a time 
of year that makes for conviviality. But this same period puts a strain on the pocket- 
book, what with Christmas, that season of lavishness, in the offing. A dinner-party 
menu that goes light on the budget department is, therefore, a handy thing to have 
around the house, and I’m about to come up with one such. [ don’t say it is inexpen- 


sive—that word has lost the comforting, old-fashioned meaning it used to have—but it 





is comparatively economical without letting down any gourmet standards. 

We'll begin with a hot hors d’oeuvre, which is always nice, winter or summer. But 
most of them demand last-minute watching in the broiler, and this time we’ll escape 
that chore. A concoction of clam and cheese can be brought to the living room in a 


small chafing dish or little casserole set over a heating Continued on Page 110) 


Hot hors d’oeuvres—too much 
trouble? Try clam and cheese 


served from a chafing dish. 


Get ready to enjoy a luscious homemade 
coconut cream pie like you never had be- 
fore! One that’s quicker, easier, more eco- 
nomical—and a beauty besides! 


Jell-O Coconut Cream Pudding and 

‘Pie Filling takes about 5 minutes to make 

—all you need add is milk. Lots of snowy 
shredded coconut right in the mix! 





And good? You said it! It’s a pie lover’s 
dream pie—every luscious smitch of it. 
But that’s not all! You can make a pud- 
ding that'll set your family to raving— 
with the new and wonderful Jell-O Coco- 
nut Cream Pudding and Pie Filling. 


Don’t delay —get some Jell-O Coconut 
Cream Pudding and Pie Filling today! 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 
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MIRRO ~ 

LAYER CAKE PAN 

8” x 1 YY" AOS 
each 

[ West, 55c] 





MIRRO PIE PAN 
9x1%"’ 50c 


CEE 


MIRRO MUFFIN PAN 
6-cup size 65c 





MIRRO BREAD PAN 


9%4,x5%xn 2H, 
mn 


 65¢ 


SS 


MIRRO OBLONG PAN 
x7 x" 75c 


Nee 


MIRRO SQUARE CAKE PAN 
8x 8 x 2’ 70c 


T t 


MIRRO TUBED CAKE PAN 
14 cups egg whites $1.75 


% 
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MIRRO COOK BOOK 
304 pages, $2.00 


Prices slightly higher in west 
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ALUMINUM GOODS MFG. CO. ¢ MANITOWOC, WIS. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
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FINEST ALUMINUM 


@ Much more often than you'd imagine, cake 
failures may be due to the pans they’re baked 
in, rather than to the recipes they’re baked by. 
Most recipes and ready-mixes are prepared 
for certain sizes of pans. If you have had to 
use too-large pans...or too-small pans... 
the results aren’t apt to be as picture-pretty, 
or as good to eat, as you had hoped. 


New MIRRO Standard Size Pans have the 
correct, standard sizes, just right for home 
recipes or prepared mixes, clearly stamped 
on their bottoms, to help you avoid making 
this common baking mistake. 


The Right Finish Is Important, Too! 


Another frequent cause of baking disappoint- 
ment is the use of utensils that aren’t properly 
finished for the purpose. In baking cakes, for 
instance, you’re wise to select shiny, bright- 
surfaced aluminum, like the MIRRO Standard 
Size Cake Pans. These pans s-p-r-e-a-d the 
heat evenly, for uniform baking. For breads 
and pies...things that want crisp or flaky 
crusts... the MIRRO Alumilite finish that has 
a dull, heat-absorbent surface, is ideal. ‘* 


So, next time things don’t go just right, don’t 
be too quick to blame your skill, your recipe, 
or your ready-mix. Instead, measure the size 
of the pan you’re using and notice whether its 
You might find that 
old pans are the cause of it all. 








Get MIRRO at department, hardware and housefurnish- 


ing stores, wherever dealers sell the finest aluminum. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
unit, and served there on rounds of Melba 
toast or squares of pumpernickel. The mix- 
ture will be thick enough not to run and it 
will remain hot until everyone has had his 
fill—all the advantages of a hot hors d’oeuvre 
without the fuss and bother. 

The meat will be lamb vouladen. It is made 
of breast of lamb, one of the cheapest cuts of 
meat you can buy, but prepared in the way 
I'll describe, it is glorified into a real party 
dish. The breasts are boned, spread with a 
succulent stuffing, rolled up and tied in 
cheesecloth before they are cooked. With the 
rouladen there will be a fine sauce made from 
the broth in which the lamb is cooked and, 
of course, mint jelly. For a hot vegetable we 
could do no better than plain buttered peas, 
which make a suitable companion to any 
lamb dish. 

The salad will be undercooked flowerets of 
cauliflower, marinated in French dressing, 
julienne beets and chopped raw onion, mar- 
inated in French dressing, and salad greens. 
This is an extra-good combination of tastes 
and textures; and however it is arranged, it is 
sure to look pretty. Icebox potato rolls will 
give an added touch of perfection to the 
menu. You may want to buy rolls instead of 
making them yourself, but for the small 
amount of effort involved I don’t know any- 
thing that is more appreciated than home- 
made rolls or bread. 

For dessert we’ll have apricot-banana sher- 
bet. The only ingredients in this sherbet are 
dried apricots, bananas and sugar, but it is so 
smooth and delicious that it tastes as if it 
were made by some elaborate and difficult 
formula. Doesn’t this 
sound pretty special ? 

These recipes will serve 
six or eight: > 


HOT CLAM-AND- 
CHEESE SPREAD 

In the top of a double 
boiler melt 3 tablespoons 
butter or margarine, add | 
smallonion, finely chopped,and 14 greenor red 
sweet pepper, finely ¢ hopped, and sauté over 
direct heat 3 minutes. Add one 10!4-ounce 
can minced clams, drained, 4% pound proc- 
essed cheese, cut into small pieces, 4 table- 
spoons catchup, | tablespoon Worcester- 
shire sauce, | tablespoon milk (or sherry, if 
you prefer) and 14 teaspoon cayenne or Nepal 
pepper. Cook in double boiler until cheese 
has melted, stirring often. Make this the day 
before if you like. To serve, transfer to a 
chafing dish or a small casserole placed over 
a heating device—it must be kept hot all 
the time. Besides Melba toast and squares 
of buttered pumpernickel, have some paper- 
thin slices of garlic dill pickle on the table. 
A piece of pickle on the toast or bread before 
the hot spread is added makes it even better. 





LAMB ROULADEN 


In ordering the lamb breasts, it’s a good 
idea to consult with your butcher in advance. 
Tell him what you're going to do with the 
lamb and ask him to save you two breasts 
that are as nearly oblong in shape as possible. 
Ask him to remove all bones, tough cartilage 
and any excess fat. 

For the stuffing you will need 34 pound 


finely ground raw smoked ham, | cup finely 


chopped celery, 114 cups finely chopped 
onion, | cup blanched almonds cut into fairly 
small pieces, | cup chopped parsley, | cup 
bread crumbs, two 4-ounce cans chopped 
mushrooms (stems and pieces are fine for 
this), 3 raw eggs, 14 cup water and 2 small 
cloves garlic finely minced. (There’s a wonder- 
ful gadget on the market now for mincing 
garlic. It’s like a tiny potato ricer and it does 
the job much better than anything I’ve 
tried). Mix these ingredients thoroughly and 
add salt and freshly ground pepper to taste. 
Be cautious about the salt, because the ham 
may be extra salty. : 

Spread lamb breasts flat on a board and 
have one last hunt for cartilage. A hard piece 
left in will interfere with slicing the roll 
neatly. Put half the stuffing on each slab of 
meat and pat it down firmly so that it covers 
the entire surface. Starting at the straggly 
end, roll firmly into a cylinder and tie with 


Love ye your enemies, and 
do good, and lend, heping 
for nothing again; and your 
reward shall be great. 
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cord in five or six places. When finished it re- 
sembles a small rolled roast of beef. If some 
of the stuffing oozes out, serape it off. Wrap 
each roll in cheesecloth and tie firmly. 

Put rolls in a pot big enough to accommo- 
date both and barely cover with water. Add 
6 carrots, cut into chunks, | large onion, 
chopped coarsely, and salt and pepper. Bring 
to a boil, lower heat to simmer and cook, 


covered, until meat is tender—about 2% 
hours. Turn rolls over occasionally during 


cooking. When done, transfer rolls to another 
part or baking dish, spoon on a little of the 
broth and keep hot in a very low oven until 
ready to serve. 

Three or three and one-half cups of gravy 
should be enough, and if you have more 
broth than this reduce quantity by boiling 
uncovered. Press through a sieve or vege- 
table-purée machine. Add salt and pepper if 
needed, and thicken with cornstarch mixed 
with water. The gravy should be fairly thin. 

As to the timing of the various operations 
involved in making the rouladen, you can 
suit yourself. | have done all the cooking, 
even the gravy, the day before; | have pre- 
pared the rouladen for cooking in advance; 
and I’ve done the whole job the day it was 
to be eaten. 

Shortly before serving time, remove 
cheesecloth from lamb rolls and with a very 
sharp thin-bladed knife cut into slices an 
inch or a little more thick. Pull off strings as 
you go along. Transfer slices to a heated 
platter, cover with aluminum foil or heavy 
paper and keep hot in a barely turned-on 
oven or on a hot plate. Before serving, gar- 
nish with lots of parsley. 

The first and last slices 
won't be as perfect as the 
center ones, but with two 
rolls to work with you'll 
have plenty of perfect ones 
and what is left will be fine 
for a future meal. If you 
have a home freezer, wrap 
any leftover rouladen in 
aluminum foil, laying the 
slices side by side, not stacked, and freeze. 
When you are ready to use them, let them 
thaw and heat, still wrapped in foil, in a low 
oven. They will be moist and as good as new. 


—LUKE 6:35. 


HOT BUTTERED PEAS 


Use frozen, fresh or canned peas. Cook 


with a large lettuce leaf broken into pieces | 


and | envelope or cube chicken bouillon dis- 
solved in the water. At the last add a gener- 


ous lump of butter or margarine and salt and ~ 


pepper. 

1 think the double-boiler 
good for cooking peas—you can use less 
water and there’s no danger of burning. 


BEET-AND-CAULIFLOWER SALAD 


The day before, drain juice from 1 large 


method is | 


can julienne beets, or cook fresh beets and | 
cut them into julienne strips. Add | medium | 


onion, chopped, or sliced thinly and sepa- 
rated into rings. | like red onions for this 
dish because they are so delicate and juicy. 
Add 1% cup salad oil, 4 ¢ up vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Separate a head of cauliflower into flowerets 
and cook in salted water until just past the 


hard stage—about 5 minutes. Drain and add — 


14 cup salad oil, 4 cup vinegar, and salt to 
taste. Toss vegetables well and store in re- 
frigerator. The beets will quickly absorb the 
taste of the dressing, but the cauliflower 
should be tossed several times more. Wash 
salad greens—Boston lettuce, romaine, 
water cress; whatever the market :has to 
offer—drain thoroughly and store in vege- 
table compartment of refrigerator. 

When you are ready to arrange the salad, 
rub a wooden bowl well with garlic, add 


greens and French dressing and toss gently — 
until each leaf is coated. A three-compart-_ 
ment dish is nice for serving the salad—_ 
greens in the middle and caallowes and | 
beets at either end. If you use a large round — 


platter, it could be most attractively ar- 
ranged with some greens in the center, a ring 
of cauliflower next, then beets and a border | 


of greens. Or you could toss all three vege- 


cables together in the wooden bowl. The © 
(Continued on Page 113) 
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a limely service from the meat industry 


“Dinner Party” 
Stew 





Mrs. L. D. Parotte of Memphis, 
Tennessee, says, “I like to 
make budget-stretching stews 
—and my family likes them— 
because you can get so many 
different-tasting variations 
with such simple variations in 
the recipe.”’ 








QO f Q at 3 : 
ne of the most praiseworthy things about a 
woman is her ability to take simple, modest 
things and put new sparkle and appeal into them. 
Here is an example of what you can do with 
Perea are hnacunhaye ee (Haven't you noticed that 
or “high style.” It's an impres- Many a dish that goes by fancy 
sive dish in all but cost, andthe names in the finest restaurants is 
pena pe other sce. Ol seimplyoa stew to which an idea has 
been added?) 
In these days of inflated dollars, every new 
idea for turning budget-priced cuts into eye- 
appealing and appetite-provoking main dishes 
helps you spread your meat money over more 
of the week’s meals. That is why the meat in- 
dustry is using these pages each month to pass 
along ideas (like this one) that are helping 
women meet the challenge of the times with 
typical feminine ingenuity. 


There’s as much protein 
in a pound of stew meat as there is 
in a pound of sirloin steak 
All meat furnishes complete, high-quality protein 
—the right kind of protein with all of the essen- 


tial building blocks needed for growth... for 
tissue repair...for blood regeneration. . . to 


build resistance to infection and to aid in recoy- 
ery from illness. That is why meat is called 
yardstick of protein foods”; why it is a key ele- 
ment in the modern reducing diet. 

Meat is also an excellent source of essential 
B vitamins, including By:, the newly discovered 
vitamin you’ve been hearing so much about. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago Members throughout the U. S. 
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New glamour for 
an old stand-by... 


O 


Dinner 





As a main dish should, this Dinner Party Stew is al- 
ways good for quite a bit of appreciative table talk, 
whether you serve it to the family or to guests. To 
see how good it will look on your table, look at the 
full-color photo on the other side of this page. To 
find out how easy it is to make, just try the kitchen- 


° 1 
tested recipe below ... real soon. 





Basic Secret 





Tf there’s one secret of success for a stew, it’s long, slow 
cooking. Many stews require as much as three hours’ 
cooking time. The pan should be covered and the liquid 
should simmer (bubble very slowly). The stew is done 
when the meat cubes are tender when pierced with a fork. 

Another important pointer is to add a relatively small 
amount of liquid at the beginning of the cooking period 
rather than “drowning” the meat. Two to three cups— 
enough to barely cover the meat—usually is sufficient. 
More may be added during the cooking. 

Meat stock used in place of water gives a richer flavor. 
A good quick stock can be easily made by dissolving 
bouillon cubes or a few teaspoons of meat extract in 
water. 


Onions add a lot toa stew, too. Use plenty of them. 


Endless Variations 


If there’s one good reason for the popularity of stew, it’s 
the many easy variations that can make it a something- 
different dish every time you serve it. For example: 

Vary the meat—you can make your stew with beef, 
veal, lamb or pork. 





Vary the vegetables—there is an infinite number of 
combinations of vegetables you can use. Besides the 
familiar potato-carrot-onion trio, use tomatoes, baby 
lima beans, green peas, celery, leeks. Just go easy on 
such highly flavored vegetables as parsnips and turnips. 





Vary the seasonings—the judicious use of seasonings 
points up the flavor of the stew and gives it individuality. 
\ few suggestions are garlic, caraway seeds, paprika, 
Worcestershire sauce, a bay leaf, or a pinch of marjoram, 
thyme, curry powder or chili powder. 

W hat youserve with it can give anewslant tostew and, 
at the same time, stretch the good flavor of meat further 
in the meal. Serve your stew with rice, with noodles, 
with dumplings, in individual casseroles, as meat pies, 

i “meat shortcake” over biscuits. 
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Clip this recipe for your collection SY 
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“Dinner Party 
Stew 


an old-country favorite 
brought up to. date and made 
easy for modern homemakers 


1 pound lean beef chuck, cut into 
thin strips 2 inches long, or small 
cubes 


3 tablespoons flour 

1% teaspoon salt, dash of pepper 

3 medium onions, sliced 

3 tablespoons fat 

1% cup tomato juice 
134 cups meat stock* 

1 teaspoon sugar 

¥% cup sour cream 

1 small can mushrooms (optional) 
*or 134 cups hot water in which three 


bouillon cubes or 2 teaspoons beef 
extract have been dissolved. 
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shoulder). 


all lean. 








Stew meat should be reasonably lean but not 


One pound of boneless meat made into stew 
serves four people for one meal, but since stew 
tastes as good reheated as it does fresh-cooked, 
you.may want to make enough for a second day. 


J (OR RIN Ag 


or, how to turn a Jew pieces of meal into a dish 
thats worth its weight in compliments! 





1. Roll strips or cubes of beef in 
flour mixed with salt and pepper. 
Brown meat and onions in hot 
fat 10 to 15 minutes. 





3. When meat is tender, blend in 
sour cream and mushrooms. Stir 
well as you bring stew to a boil. 
Add salt and pepper to suit taste. 


Shopping for Stew Meat 


Most good cooks agree that, whether it’s beef 
stew, lamb stew or veal stew. the ideal meat for 
stewing comes from the shoulder, which, for- 
tunately, is one of the most economical cuts. 
Since we're talking about beef stew here, that 
means chuck (your meat-man’s name for beef 


Ideas! 


Brand- = 
New Book 
of Meat 
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ca. aT 


2. Add tomato Juice, meat stock 
and sugar. Bring to boil, then 
reduce heat, cover pan and simmer 
gently 1¥2 hours, or until tender. 





* 4. Serve in a rice ring or simply 
on cooked rice. (Another good 
complement for this dish would 
be buttered noodles.) 
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48 pages of outstanding recipes, 
buying, cooking and serving ideas 
that help you put new eye appeal 
and taste appeal in your meat 
meals—help you serve meat more 
often on your present meat budg- 
et. For your copy, send 15¢ to 
American Meat Institute, Dept. 
J-10, Box 1133, Chicago 77, Ill. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE Headquarters, Chicago @ Members throughout the U.S. 




























} (Continued from Page 110) 
i nportant thing is to be sure the salad is ice 
cold when served. 


POTATO ICEBOX ROLLS 


| The dough for the rolls should be made at 
ast 24 hours in advance. I’ve kept it under 
1-frigeration for more than a week before it 
yas baked and had perfect results. Boil 34 
pound mealy potatoes with jackets on. Re- 
riove skin and press through ricer. Dissolve 
| cake compressed yeast or | package quick 
cry yeast in 14 cup lukewarm water. Seald | 
cup milk with 14 cup shortening and cool 
(> lukewarm. Beat 2 eggs in a bowl with 
- tablespoons sugar and 21% teaspoons salt 
‘nd beat with rotary beater. Add yeast, 
Ailk and melted shortening and riced pota- 
Joes and again beat with 
tary beater. Sift before 
ieasuring 51% cups flour, 
‘nd beat flour into liquids 
ntil too stiff to handle 
‘ith a spoon. Knead in the 
ast of the flour either on a 
oard or in the bowl. Work 
ough into a ball, transfer to a large greased 
owl and spread top with softened shorten- 
ag. Put on bowl cover that has an elastic 
vand, cover with a heavy plate and store in 
efrigerator for at least 24 hours. 

About 21% hours before baking time, re- 
1ove covers and cut through dough with a 
nife in all directions to reduce bubbles. 
rease muffin tins and fill 14 full of dough. 
vhis can be done with a spoon, or you can 
rease your hands, gouge out a little hunk 
{ dough and roll it into more or less round 
F ape. Cover the pans with towels, put them 
a warm place and let rise until double in 
Ik—2 to 2% hours. Bake in a hot— 
25° F.— oven for 20 minutes or a little less. 
f you bake them ahead of time, which is a 
mnvenient way to do it, put rolls in a large 
aper sack, crimp the opening together and 
isten with a string or rubber band and re- 
eat in a hot—450° F.—oven for 6 or 7 min- 
tes before serving. 

This recipe makes 3 dozen or more rolls, 
epending on size. The unused dough can be 
ept in the refrigerator and baked a week or 


FEES 








To know is nothing at all: 
to imagine is everything. 
—ANATOLE FRANCE. 
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more later, or it can be frozen and used much 
later. 


APRICOT-BANANA SHERBET 


Cover | pound dried apricots with 314 
cups water. Boil briskly 10 minutes, un- 
covered, cover and simmer 15 minutes. A 
minute before they are done, stir in 34 cup 
sugar. Press through a fine sieve and cool. 
Press 11% ripe bananas through a potato 
ricer, then through a fine sieve, and blend 
with apricots. If you have an electric blender, 
the puréeing is a cinch. Let apricots cool to 
lukewarm, slice the bananas into them and 
about a minute’s buzzing for each container- 
ful will be sufficient. 

Freeze in refrigerator or home freezer. 
After the first hour serape sides and bottom 

of freezing tray and beat 
sherbet to even consist- 
ency. Repeat scraping,and 
beating at the end of the 


second hour. [t will take 


about 4 hours’ freezing 
time in all. If sherbet be- 
comes too hard, remove 


from freezer and let stand in refrigerator for 
a while. 

lo serve, heap sherbet in a bow] or in in- 
dividual compotes and arrange a border of 
sliced bananas around it. The bananas can 
be cut in half and each half sliced into slender 
sticks, or they can be sliced in rounds. 


Service. Some arrangement should be made 
for eating this meal at a table or tables. 
Though the lamb rowladen are tender, you 
do need a knife tocut them, and whena knife 
is involved I automatically eliminate any- 
thing approaching plate juggling. Not that 
I have anything against buffet service, where 
you fill your plate and carry it wherever you 
like—in fact, for parties of more than eight 
I follow this pattern most of the time. But 
the food must be planned for it, or comfort, 
that prime essential to the enjoyment of a 
good meal, is sacrificed. So far as your own 
comfort isconcerned in producing this menu— 
kitchen and servicewise — I can’t see any prob- 
lems ahead, so I might as well wish youa good 
Thanksgiving and close up my typewriter. 


“WHY DONT YOU GET OUT OF TOWN?” 


(Continued from Page 51) 


ie rubbish, pushing dilapidated baby car- 
ages which were their trade-mark, and in 
hich they carried their gleanings. She had 
) wheel Suzanne’s carriage around one of 
lose now-familiar figures sprawled on the 
dewalk. A policeman was on the corner; he 
aid no attention. What impression must such 
\ghis make on visitors from all over the world! 
ondered Connie for the hundredth time. 
| It was always a relief to pass into the little 
Jark with its trees and swings, the East River 
pr its outlook. Connie wheeled Suzanne’s 
uriage to a bench where she could watch 
joats plying up and down the river. She felt 
jn obligation to get all the enjoyment she 
puld from the park, for it was soon to be 
ken away. The city was proposing to erect 
) crosswalk on 51st Street above East River 
rive. Big pillars would cut the little park in 
Wo and practically obliterate the portion 
vhere the children played. 
/ It seemed so senseless. Connie knew that 
me United Nations had offered the city 
2,000 to build a pedestrian walk over the 
yast River Drive. But there was already a 
‘yOsswalk just up three blocks at 54th Street. 
committee of mothers had been working 
r more than a year, urging that this be en- 
ged, thereby saving the city money, and 
€serving the park. They had held mass 
eetings, had presented petitions to the 
ayor, had enlisted the help of city officials, 
1 to no avail. 
“It must be politics,” the mothers had 
eed. 
The most they had been able to achieve 
aS a promise that the park would not be 
mM up until fall. After that, the children of 
© neighborhood would have to play in the 
m-infested streets. The derelicts were al- 
ays of intense interest to youngsters. 





Connie had a momentary picture of Suzanne, 
giggling at the antics of the miserable men as 
the other children did, or being subjected to 
their attentions. 

On her way home, she found herself walk- 
ing behind a man who was panhandling on 
the street. In an attempt to ingratiate him- 
self, he leaned over Suzanne, made clucking 
noises at her and complimented her ful- 
somely. Connie remembered the men she had 
seen with their heads buried in garbage cans, 
and felt almost nauseated. She jerked the 
carriage away, and left him behind quickly. 
But the picture of that filthy figure hovering 
over her baby stayed with her. 

Until now Connie had thought of the 
homeless men as somebody else’s problem. It 
was her nature to make a quick, decisive, 
competent attack upon any job she consid- 
ered hers. But she was feminine too—this was 
part of her attraction for the highly compe- 
tent, masculine Dick. She had an instinct 
against intruding upon what she considered 
male prerogatives. However, safeguarding 
her baby is a mother’s job, and Connie sud- 
denly saw this clearly. 

The minute she got home, she called the 
51st Street police station, and was connected 
with a man who announced rather gruffly 
that he was Lieutenant Green. After giving 
her name and address, Connie explained that 
in the last few months she had been on the 
streets nearly every day with her baby, and 
had become aware of the homeless men and 
their ever-increasing number. 

“Their language, their habits and their 
actions are revolting,” she told him. “My 
daughter is a baby now, but in the not too 
distant future she will be old enough to be 
out by herself and I would be just sick if she 
ever had any contact with these men.” 
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The sterling silver you’ve set your heart on—priced 
well within young incomes— CONTEMPORARY 

CLAssics by renowned Wallace Silversmiths. The 
patterns have a young point of view—superb in detail, 
impressive in appearance, budget-conscious in price. 
Select your Wallace Sterling design today and 


choose a beautiful pattern for life! 


LUCERNE. ..$27.00* 
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NORMANDIE.. .$27.00* 


*All prices quoted are for 
six piece place settings, including tax. 
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See III Cover for the Wallace Sterling Silver patterns in “Third Dimension Beauty.” 


Wallace Silversmiths at Wallingford, Connecticut since 1835. ©1951 
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Lace Cookies 


Go good’ ue Cant cop eating Hem" 


No wonder these unusual 
LACE COOKIES won first prize 
in a recent recipe contest! 
They’re so delicious! Enjoy 
them next time you have people 
in for bridge or television—and 
watch how, after one mouth- 
watering bite, folks reach for 
more! 

With tea, coffee or milk, with 
ice eream or fruit, here’s some- 
thing sensationally new—and 
marvelously good. But to get 
the flavor that makes them so 
outstanding, be sure to use Brer 
Rabbit Molasses. As the New 
England housewife who origi- 
nated them says: ‘‘Brer Rabbit 
has a character all its own.” 


FREE! Send your name and 
address to PENicK & Forp, 
Dept. H-2, New Orleans 7, La. 
—for a colorfully illustrated 
cookbook of 124 grand Brer 
Rabbit Molasses recipes. 


Brer Rabbit 


Nee’ tous Molacces 


Made by the OW of My-T-Fine Desserts and Vermont Maid Syrup 








1% cups sifted all- 
purpose flour 
1% teaspoons baking 
powder 
1% teaspoons 
cinnamon 
1 cup chopped pecans 
(or walnuts) 


¥, cup granulated 
sugar 

Y cup BRER RABBIT 
New Orleans 
MOLASSES* 

Vs cup water 

¥Y4, cup butter (or 

margarine) 





























Combine sugar, molasses, water and 
butter in saucepan and heat until it 
just begins to boil. Remove from heat, 
stir until butter melts. Sift together 
flour, baking powder and cinnamon, 
add. Fold in nut meats. Drop by tea- 
spoonfuls on cookie sheets about 3 
inches apart. Bake in a slow oven, 
325° F., about 12 minutes. Let cool 
about 1 minute, then remove with 
spatula before they harden, and place 
on waxed paper. Yield: about 4 dozen. 
(Note: Part of batter may } 


be stored, tightly covered, 
in refrigerator) 





*Gold Label 
Brer Rabbit 
is light, mild. 
Green Label, 
dark, full- 

flavored. 


©1951 Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
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At first Lieutenant Green merely grunted, 
but as Connie went on, his voice became 
pleasant and sympathétic. He told her that 
he himself had been very much aware of all 
this, but doubted that the problem would 
ever be brought under control. 

“The trouble is, the police in New York 
are so undermanned right now that a patrol- 
man who ordinarily should be assigned to one 
or two blocks has six or seven blocks to 
cover. He can’t spend the time looking after 
derelicts, since his job is controlling crime. Of 
the eight million people in New York City, 
we ought to put away more than we do, but 
we just haven’t the men.”’ 

“But isn’t there something that can be 
done about these men?” Connie asked. 

“Yes, there is,’’ answered the lieutenant. 
“We picked up sixteen just last night and 
locked them up.’ 

Hi ine,” said Connie. “I can point out SIX- 
teen more right now from my front window.” 

Said Lieutenant Green, ‘*‘ We'll pick them 
up and the same thing will happen that hap- 
pened to the sixteen we picked up last night. 
They were released this morning by the 
court!” 

A short time after her call, Connie saw a 
patrol wagon pick up nine men in her block. 
But it was to little avail if the men were to be 
released the next day. 

Connie had an intellectual curiosity which 
kept her mind working on the problem. Lieu- 
tenant Green had sounded nice and human. 
Next day she asked a neighbor to stay with 
Suzanne a little while. A bit timidly, for this 
kind of thing was a new venture, Connie 
walked tothe narrow, soot- 
blackened building that 
was the 51st Street station. 

Men standing at the en- 
trance of the firehouse next 
door lookedat her curiously 
as she went up the steps 
and into a rather small 
room with walls painted light green. At her 
right was a high desk, with switchboard be- 
yond it. A man in uniform was operating the 
switchboard, another sat on a platform be- 
hind the desk, several officers were standing 
about, talking. No one paid any attention to 
Connie, but a sign on the desk directed visi- 
tors to state their business, so she asked the 
man behind the desk for Lieutenant Green. 

“T’m Lieutenant Green,” he _ replied, 
“What can I do for you?” 

As soon as Lieutenant Green identified her 
as the woman who had talked to him over the 
phone, he left the desk and took her to a 
corner of the room where they could talk 
more privately. 

Lieutenant Green was about thirty-five, 
and well built for his height of five feet ten or 
so. Connie thought he had the bluest eyes she 
had ever seen. They were searching eyes, and 
Connie felt they were honest ones too. Lieu- 
tenant Green, on his part, saw a simply 
dressed girl with well-modeled features, dark 
hair drawn back and tied with a bow at the 
back of her neck, face framed by curly 
tendrils. Her gray eyes met his candidly —a 
type of young woman seldom seen in police 
stations! His manner toward her was defer- 
ential, he answered her questions with every 
appearance of frankness. 


WueEn she asked where the men came from, 
he told her, ““Some come up from the 
Bowery. That’s their regular stamping 
ground. Some live in cheap flophouses near- 
by. Others more or less just exist, sleeping 
where they fall. When I was a patrolman in 
the Chinatown area, we would pick up from 
forty to fifty every night, book them, and 
they would be out the next morning, right 
back where they were picked up. Some of 
these men have been booked as many as 
seventy-five times. They don’t care whether 
they are picked up or not. If they are, it 
means sleeping quarters for the night, and in 
the winter they are glad of it. You are right in 
feeling they are a threat to society. Of course 
the greater percentage of them are sick, and 
many could be helped if they were taken in 
hand. But we just don’t have the facilities to 
do that.” 

“Lieutenant Green, are you a father?” 
Connie said. 


Live only for today, and you 
ruin tomorrow. 
—CHARLES SIMMONS, 


November, 19% 























“T certainly am. I have two girls.” 
“Do you live in Manhattan?” 
“Indeed I do not! I live as far outa 
Queens as I can get. My advice to you is t 
get out of Manhattan, too, just as soon < 
you can.” 
“But we can’t right now. Would it helpi 
were to take this problem to someone high¢ 
up?” Connie made a final effort. a 
“T don’t believe you would get anywher 
with it,” Lieutenant Green replied. “I sug 
gest that you just shut your eyes to the who 
thing, and make tracks out of Manhattan z 
the first opportunity.'Don’t hesitate, thougl 
to call me if you are ever bothered personal 
by abum. We'll pick up the man, and we’llk 
of service whenever we can.” 


Connie came away with mixed feeling: 
The situation with regard to the bum 
seemed hopeless, but she felt that Lieutenar 
Green was a person of fine caliber. It was re 
assuring to know that there was a man of thi 
type to whom she could go in an emergency 

For two days after that, the streets wer 
pretty well clear of bums. Her visit to rh 
station had accomplished something afte 
all! Then after the little interlude they wer) 
back in full force. On Sunday morning, whe! 
she and Dick went to church, they foun 
another telltale puddle in their entrance hal 

That night Dick and Connie talked thi 
situation over. They felt it was a police prok 
lem, and that there should be something th 
police could do. But they felt it was a hu na 
problem too. They wondered why these e 
had appeared on the streets so suddenly — 
the three or four years th 
Dick had lived in the 
cinity before his marriag 
he had not been aware 
them. They agreed thi 
was criminally negli 
on the part of the autho 
ities to let emotionally sic: 
men wander the streets, a possible mena 
to women and children. Wasn’t this a mat 
for the Welfare Department? 

Their reflections were interrupted by j 
phone call from one of the mothers who 
been fighting to save the park. A final d 
onstration was to be held on May twe 
third. Connie was one of hundreds of mother 
who thronged to the 51st Street school v i 
their baby carriages just as school let ou 
Connie thought the demonstration a bi 
success. The police were co-operative, ther 
were newspaper reporters and photograp 
all over the place. But the next day when 
went through the papers, only in the Worlc 
Telegram could she find any mention of th 
baby-carriage barricade. She called one of th 
mothers on the committee to ask what ha 
happened. 

“The story must have been killed,” 
Powers replied. i 
Mrs. Powers added that her commi 
had talked with Mr. Wagner, the Boro 
President, and with Mr. Hand, who we 
Commissioner of Borough Works. Both ha 1 

been pleasant, but had said the crosswalk w; Ne 
definitely going through at 51st Street. Mi 
Hand did say he would do everything i a 
power to delay the work until fall. With tl 
small satisfaction they would have to b 
content. ti 

Then one morning Connie looked out F | 
window and saw chat Second Avenue we 
flooded witi: policemen! There were two 
each intersection, and several in between. 4 
first she thought her appeals had been ar 
swered. Then she saw that the policemen wet 
there because of the new traffic rule whic)) 
had changed Second Avenue to a one-wa 
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street. After a few days the extra offic 
vanished. 

Pondered Connie, If New York City 
produce all these extra men when it is a ques 
of traffic, why can’t there be more patrol: 

However, there seemed nothing more t 
done about the police. Connie decided to 
low the idea she and Dick had had of ex 
ing the welfare angle. Calling the Commu 
Service Society, she was referred to a 
worker at the branch in Yorkville. Co 
again left Suzanne with a friendly neigh 
and made the long trip to Yorkville. The: 
worker was nice, but seemed to know n 
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ing whatever about the problem of the bums. 
She agreed that it was not very pleasant to 
come in constant contact with these people, 
but she did not think there was anything 
Connie could do about it. 

“My advice to you is to get out of Man- 
hattan”” was the best she could offer. 
Just like Lieutenant Green, thought Connie. 
However, the case worker did suggest that 
Connie should get in touch with her lo- 
cal political club or party group if she wished 
to go on with the matter. She also promised 
to investigate and let Connie know if there 
was an agency or society which handled this 
problem. 

Now Connie’s fighting blood was aroused. 
She and Dick would like to get out of Man- 
hattan, in common with many New Yorkers 
who had children. But she didn’t propose to 
be driven out by bums and derelicts. Would 
it do any good to work through political 
channels, as the case worker had suggested? 
Connie rather doubted it after the experience 
of the mothers’ committee. Nevertheless she 
wouldn’t know until she had tried. 

Activity along political lines was a new 
thought for Connie. A Republican herself, 
though Dick was a Democrat, the only part 
she had played in politics hitherto was to 
vote in the general elections. She didn’t even 
know what a political club was, but Dick 
proved to be a fount of information. 


Ee 
SINCE Dick hada speaking acquaintance with 
the local Democratic boss, Bill Connolly, the 
Democratic Club would be the one, and it 
was only a block away. Mr. Connolly owned 
the bar at the corner of 52nd and Second 
Avenue which was a hangout for political 
figures in the neighborhood. Mr. Connolly 
himself was the district leader. Dick would 
make an appointment for her to see Connolly, 
just like that! 

And in fact, Connolly did call Connie, 
soon after Dick had left a message at the bar 
requesting that he do so. They made an ap- 
pointment to meet at his bar the following 
Saturday afternoon. 

Connie went, but Mr. Connolly didn’t ap- 
pear. It was a very clean, quiet, well-con- 
ducted bar, a neighborhood gathering place 
rather than a saloon. Connie, didn’t mind 
waiting there, but she thought Mr. Connolly 
might have sent her a message if he couldn’t 
come. 

Dick was rather crestfallen, but fell in with 
Connie’s suggestion that they give the cluba 
try. From the bartender Dick learned that 
there was a meeting every Thursday night. 
The following Thursday, Dick and Connie 
went through the door which said on the out- 
side ‘‘Tammany Club, Democratic Party 
Organization,” and climbed to the clubroom 
on the second floor. 

They entered a huge, low-ceilinged room. 
At the back, several offices were partitioned 
off. Rows of folding chairs had been set up on 
the window side. Connie was a little sur- 
prised to find that there were no flags, no 
bunting or other decorations. A tall, well- 
built, well-dressed, middle-aged man was 
talking to a small group. Dick told Connie 
that that was Connolly. 

By the time the meeting began, half an 
hour later, about seventy-five people were 
there. It proceeded like any other meeting, 
with the reading of minutes and reports of 
members who were ill and of those who had 
recovered from illness. A woman whom 
Connie later found out to be Miss Marion 
Curry, codistrict leader with Connolly, then 
arose and thanked the members for their fine 
co-operation throughout the year. She was a 
short, stocky woman with a capable, no- 
nonsense air about her. 

Next Mr. Connolly got up and announced 
that this would be the last meeting until fall. 
He said the club, however, would stay open 
six days a week throughout the summer with 
someone always in attendance, and anyone 
who had a problem or trouble was welcome 
to come. 

Connolly was the first political boss that 
Connie had ever seen. She studied him with 
interest. He was far from resembling the 
coarse, big-stomached politician of the car- 
toons. Nevertheless, the practiced smooth- 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Ask any owner of the Hamilton Beach ee 
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Mealtime Adventures 


FOR NOVEMBER: Corn Oyster Chowder, Bridge 
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Pitre pide atten 

ilgrims’ pride in a Tureen! 

Here we are again in the month for celebrating Thanks- 
giving and the courage of our Pilgrim forefathers. 
Thanksgiving always makes me think of the golden 
Indian corn which was so important to those early set- 
tlers. And of a recipe which uses both corn and oysters 
—two of the foods the Pilgrims liked so well. It’s a warm- 
ing, hearty dish I think you and your family will enjoy. 


Corn Oyster Chowder 


14 cup Meadow Gold Butter Pepper 
14 cup finely diced onion Dash cayenne 
1 cup oysters 2 cups cooked diced potatoes 


5 cups Meadow Gold Homog- 124 cups cooked whole kernel 
zed Milk, scalded corn 


2 teaspoons salt 


2 te 1 teaspoon LaChoy Soy Sauce 


Cook onions and oysters in butter until edges of oysters begin 
to curl, Add hot milk, seasonings, potatoes, corn and soy 
sauce to chowder. Serve hot. Makes 6 servings. 


For this recipe | hope you can get Meapow Gotp MiLk 
because | know how Meadow Gold is cared for. It’s put 
under refrigeration within an hour of its production and 
is pasieurized and bottled in plants as sparkling clean 
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people whose fifty years in the business have taught 
them every butter-making secret. You’ll like MEapow 
Gotp Burrer and Mitk. Won’t you try them soon ? 





Me squans would never kinow tis squash the 


Squash is another really American dish for which we can 
thank the friendly Indians of Pilgrim days. But here’s 
a way to serve the humble vegetable that gives a melt- 
in-the-mouth goodness the Indians could never imagine! 

Cheese Stuffed Squash 


3 acorn squash 2 cups grated Meadow Gold 


Party Chop Suey, Ready-to-Serve Holiday Dessert 


2 tablespoons chopped green 
pepper 

2 tablespoons chopped onion 

lV, cup Meadow Gold Butter, 
melted 


American Process Cheese 
3 cups soft bread crumbs 
1 tsp. salt ly tsp. pepper 
4 slices bacon, cooked and 
crumbled 


Cut squash in half; remove seeds. Brush with melted butter; 


place cut side down on greased pan. Bake in moderate oven 


(375°) 30 minutes. Scoop out centers, mash and combine with 


remaining ingredients. Refill squash shells; return to oven 


and bake 25 minutes. Serves 6. 





You never thought of cheese with squash? Well, I 
rather imagine you'll never think of squash without 
cheese once you taste this. Especially if you’re sure to 
use MEADow Go.Lp CuHEEsE! For Meapow Gotp has the 


finest natural cheese flavor combined with a blending 
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An Oriental answer to a bridge party proble 


I guess most of us have wondered frantically at so 
time or other what in the world we could serve for} 
bridge club luncheon. We want something that wi 
excite comment for its tastiness. But we want it ead 
to prepare. And here I have the answer to that problen/ 


Bridge Party Chop Suey or Chow Mein 


34 cup Meadow Gold Butter 1 tbsp. salt 14 tsp. pepp 

21% Ibs. lean pork or chicken 6 cups celery, cut fine 
—uncooked, cut in thin 31% cups hot water or stoc| { 
strips 3 cans LaChoy Mixed Chine 

3 cups onions, cut fine Vegetables (drained we 

for flavoring, thickening: | 

1 tablespoon sugar 

3 tablespoons of LaChi 
Brown Gravy Sauce, 
Chop Suey is desired 


4 cup cold water 

6 tablespoons cornstarch 

2 tablespoons LaChoy Soy 
Sauce 


Melt butter in hot skillet. Add meat, stir and sear quick i 
(without browning or burning), add onions and fry for fi, 
minutes. Add celery, salt and pepper and hot water. Co 

and cook for ten minutes. Add drained LaChoy Mixed Ching) ‘ 
Vegetables. Mix thoroughly and heat to boiling point. Co 
bine and add flavoring and thickening ingredients. S| 
lightly and cook for two minutes. Serve piping hot with I 
Choy Noodles for Chow Mein or cooked rice for Chop Su 

Flavor individual dishes to taste with LaChoy Soy Saw) 








With those wonderful, dependable LaChoy produd i 
you have an exotic dish to serve 12 people in 25 mi 
utes. Every full- packed can of La CHoy CHINESE VEC i 
TABLES contains crispy-textured water chestnuts, bell 
sprouts, bamboo shoots, mushrooms and pimientos | h 
ingredients for a made-in-Chinatown taste! I’ve actua! 
seen these foods prepared in spotless American kitcher} 
so I know they’re good. | 
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NySooas Phe § holiday season means a busy time for home- mala in 

doesn’t it? Often we simply haven’t the time to fuss. We 
nt Sue here’s a luscious dessert that really suits the season and i} 

ready to serve the moment you take it from the cartc 
Meapow Gotp Ice Cream Cake A LA Mope! Family a 
guests alike will “oh” and “ah” over these cakes. Each dessi 
offers a generous serving of creamy-rich Meapow Gop Ice CRE! 
nestled on a chocolate sponge cake. It’s sprinkled with crispy m 
and topped with a maraschino cherry to provide a really pretty pictu 
You can buy Meapow Gorp Ice Cream Cake a LA Move wherey 
you buy Meapow Gotp Icr Cream... and you’re sure to love the: 


STU 





And here’s another Meadow Gold idea that you'll find a real help 
the new plastic-lined, re-usable carton for MEapow Gotp “‘bulk- sty! 
Ice Cream! When the ice cream is gone, just rinse out the carton @ 
use it for storing other foods in your freezer or the freezer part) 
your refrigerator: It’s a new packaging idea put out for you by yq 
friends, the Beatrice Foods people! It’s sanitary, moisture-proof, eas) 
wiped clean, and it won’t retain food tastes .or odors, thanks 
the heavy plastic coating on the inside. Look for Xia 

\{ . 


itin your neighborhood grocery and drug stores. Fs 


i 
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i 
fr Ce | f new ice cream dessert recipes! = 


My newest group of ten free ice cream dessert 
recipes is ready for you .. . tempting dishes like ( 
Strawberry Ice Cream Whip, Ring-O-Chocolate 
and Pineapple Peanut Tarts. On standard file 


cards. Just write to me at Beatrice Foods Co., .2 = 4 
Dept. BC-7, 120S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. BS ©1951, 
Beatrice Food 


Don’t forget to write for my ten new ice cream dessert recipes. They’re free! 


| 
(Continued from Page 115) 
ness of his manner gave Connie the feeling 
) | that she could have picked him out as being a 
| politician. 
, The only mention of politics came when 
‘| Connolly told the group that he was meeting 
opposition in the coming primary election. 
_| Mr. Dufficy, at one time an active member of 
| the club, was running for district leader. Mr. 
Connolly seemed hurt and upset that a one- 
time friend and coworker should be against 
him. He asked for the complete support of all 
members and urged everyone to work doubly 
hard this summer. The meeting lasted only 
half an hour, then refreshments were served. 
No one spoke to the Sycafooses or came near 
them during the whole time they were there. 
Connie figured up her score to date in work- 
‘ing along political lines. Two tries, two 
| brush-offs—zero! 
And the men in the streets were more 
‘numerous and annoying than ever. Connie 
' saw a woman leave a donation at the door of 
the Salvation Army depot across the street, 
closed for the noon hour. A minute later, a 
» bum had made off with the bundle. A neigh- 
? bor reported that her cleaning woman had 
found two bums sleeping in the hallway. 
‘When she ordered 
i them out, one had 
/ struck her with a bot- 
) tle, but she had routed 
‘them with her mop. 
Another neighbor 
learned that a dinner 
guest, upon arriving, 
had found a drunken 
“man stretched out in 
‘the vestibule and had 
jbeen afraid to come 
fin. 
“Why didn’t you 
call the police?” asked 
Connie. 

“What good would 
it do? The other night 
I saw a man fall flat 

_on his face across the 
street. After he had 
been there an hour I 
thought he might be 
dead and called the 
police. They said they 
would send a car im- 
mediately to pick him 
up. I watched for an 
hour and a half and they hadn’t come. Then 
I gave up and went to bed. The next morning 
he was gone, so I suppose he was alive. If he 
hadn’t been, I imagine he would be there 
yet!” 

That set Connie thinking about the police 
again. It had been drilled into her from her 
years in business that if you want to get 
something accomplished, you should go to 
the person at the top. Thomas F. Murphy, 
then Police Commissioner, had been very 
much in the news as the fearless and dogged 
prosecutor of the top communists. He had 
been made Police Commissioner of New York 
City for the express purpose of cleaning up 
the city. She wrote to Commissioner Murphy, 
setting forth strongly but courteously her 
experiences both with the bums and with 
police protection in the neighborhood. Days 
went by. No answer came, not even an ac- 
knowledgment. 
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spice, 


a pie! 


Connie’s mind kept working on the prob- 
‘lem just the same. Lieutenant Green had told 
her that the hands of police were tied as long 
as the men committed no crimes. But wasn’t 
jit a crime, or at least a misdemeanor, to loiter 
jabout streets, to litter walks and gutters with 
garbage, to lie on the sidewalk in a state of 
Jintoxication? She called the City Clerk’s 
joffice and asked to be directed to someone 
jwho could tell her about laws covering va- 
grancy. She was switched to the City Coun- 
cil, where she was told that there was no one 
at City Hall who could give her such in- 
formation. 

Connie refused to give up. Next day she 
took the subway down to Centre Street. A 
hunt through the maze of big buildings that 
house New York City’s municipal affairs 
finally brought her to a Mr. Burns, who 

; proved to be a detective, and who assured 
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By Berenice Thorpe 


I made a little pie so fine, 

Hey deigh, a deigh, a deigh! 

I made it all in such a way 

With a crisscross here and a pretty 


I made it of apples and sugar and 
All for love of a man so nice, 
_ Who'll taste it and eat it and 
probably cry: 
What a queer little, dear little bit of 


Hey deigh, a deigh, a deigh— 
At least that’s what I hope he’II say! 
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her that there were indeed vagrancy laws. All 
she had to do was to call the nearest police 
station and they would pick the men up. 
When Connie related her experiences with 
the 51st Street station, Mr. Burns agreed 
that there was a shortage of policemen at the 
time, but said he would contact the 5lst 
Street station himself and see if more couldn't 
be done. Her letter to Commissioner Murphy, 
he suggested, had probably been sent to the 
olst Street station for them to act upon. 
Connie had begun with the 51st Street sta- 
tion. Now she found herself back exactly 
where she had started. 


Next morning Mrs. Shulman, of the Moth- 
ers’ Park Committee, called Connie. Early 
visitors to the park had found the gate 
locked, and bulldozers tearing up the sur- 
face! The mothers had counted on the use of 
the park until fall, and here it was only June 
seventh! They were getting up a demonstra- 
tion for that afternoon. Would Connie bring 
Suzanne in her buggy, and would she call as 
many other mothers as she could? Connie 
spent the rest of the morning and the early 
afternoon on the phone. At three o’clock sev- 
eral hundred mothers were there, but not a 

single reporter or pho- 
tographer showed up. 
The committee mem- 
bers were sure they 
had been stopped by 
city officials. A group 
went to the mayor’s 
office, but did not suc- 
ceed in seeing His 
Honor. They re- 
turned, tiredandmad. 

““We’ll demon- 
strate again tomor- 
row,” they said, ‘‘and 
keep demonstrating 
until the papers pay 
attention!” 

A much smaller 
group showed up the 
next day, but this time 
reporters were there, 
and at the request of 
one of them, Connie 
tried to wheel baby 
Suzanne’s buggy into 
the park. All the 
paving had been re- 
moved except for one 
small area, and nothing was left but cin- 
ders, rocks and mud. Suzanne’s buggy 
bogged down promptly. Older children be- 
gan pelting one another with mud and dirt. 
Those with tricycles found it impossible to 
ride them. 

Rumors were flying about: that a city of- 
ficial was present, but wouldn’t talk; that 
tearing up the park had been a mistake, and 
it was all to be put in order again until fall. 

Oh, yeah? thought Connie to herself. Like 
the other mothers, she was both furious and 
heartsick. What kind of city government was 
it that permitted derelicts to take over the 
streets, and deliberately tore up the one 
place where children could play? 

That night a Democratic Party worker 
came by witha petition for Connolly. Connie 
shot questions at him, first about the pe- 
tition. It was for the coming Democratic pri- 
mary. Connolly was running for re-election as 
leader of the 8th Assembly District, one of 
sixteen Assembly districts in Manhattan. 
District committeemen were to be elected, 
also, and party candidates would be nomi- 
nated for the general election in November. 
The worker didn’t seem to know much about 
them, though, or to be interested in anything 
except getting Connolly re-elected. 

Connie asked why Mr. Dufficy was chal- 
lenging Connolly’s leadership. The worker 
said he understood it was because Mr. 
Dufficy, a lawyer, had thought he deserved a 
municipal judgeship, and Connolly had 
recommended another man. The worker in- 
vited Dick and Connie to come to the club 
any time they had a problem. That was what 
“Bill and Marion,” as he called Connolly and 
Miss Curry, were there for. It seemed to Dick 
and Connie, however, that the party troubled 
itself about them only when they could be of 
use to Connolly. After their cool reception at 
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the club, they were not inclined to go back 
there again. 

A few days later the Sycafooses departed 
for their vacation at Dick’s home in West 
Virginia. The West Virginia valley, folded 
among the hills, seemed a heaven in contrast 
to New York, so cool, so beautiful, so peace- 
ful that Dick and Connie wished they could 
stay there forever. But Dick’s work and 
school were in New York City, their future 
lay there, at least for the present. 

They returned on a hot, humid Sunday. 
That afternoon Connie wheeled Suzanne 
over to the park. It was completely restored, 
even in better shape than before! Connie 
could hardly believe her eyes. 

Still another pleasant surprise. was in 
store. That evening the buzzer rang at the 
front door. It was a policeman, who ex- 
plained that he had come in reference to her 
letter to Commissioner Murphy and had 
been here several times before. 

Like Lieutenant Green, he seemed a man 
of high caliber and went over the problem of 
the vagrants with Connie at length. He said 
this was something the police had been work- 
ing on for years, but he doubted if it would 
ever be brought under control. Every so often 
they would have a big campaign and clean 
out one section or another, but the bums 
would just go to another section and gradu- 
ally work their way back. They got liquor in 
low-class stores which would cater to them. 
They existed on the money they could get 
from selling what they found in scavenging. 

Connie learned one other thing she hadn’t 
known before. Every time a policeman picked 
up a bum, he had to appear in court with him. 
Since hearings often came on off hours, the 
officer said that in most cases this had to be 
done on the patrolman’s 
own time. She could under- 
stand that patrolmen 
would not wish to get too 
deeply involved with der- 
elicts under these circum- 
stances. 

Their visitor couldn’t 
have been nicer, and he promised to see that 
two plain-clothes men were assigned to the 
area of the apartment. At least someone was 
paying attention! 

The next day Connie received a letter from 
the case worker of the welfare agency, asking 
Connie to call her. She had ascertained that 
there was a rehabilitation center on Hart 
Island, though it could care for only 250 men 
at a time and they must come voluntarily. It 
had been set up under the auspices of the 
Welfare Council, and the worker sug- 
gested the council as a good source of in- 
formation. 


Re 


ing honest. 


Now came a letter from Mr. Connolly and 
Miss Curry (signed chummily “Bill and 
Marion’’), asking for the support of the 
Sycafooses in the coming primary election. It 
recalled to Connie the suggestion of the 
woman at the welfare agency that she should 
work through political channels. By this time 
Connie couldsee that the problem of the bums 
was in truth a political matter, going to the 
core of the city’s government. About this she 
knew nothing except what she had picked up 
at the Tammany Club and from the party 
worker. Dick, it developed, knew little more 
than she did. Wouldn’t she be able to func- 
tion more intelligently if she knew what the 
party mechanism was? For the moment 
Connie decided to pursue this angle. 

Many phone calls and trips to the library 
were required, but it was well worth the ef- 
fort. New York City’s political history under 
the world-renowned Tammany Hall had 
been colorful, and was the subject of many 
books. Each night when Dick came home, 
Connie had some new titbit for him from her 
reading. Dick was delighted that Connie was 
getting such a kick out of this new interest. 

Connie learned that the party structure 
was as clearly defined as that of an army, 
with as direct a line of command. In New 
York City, election-district captains were re- 
sponsible to district leaders like Connolly, 
and they in turn were responsible to the 
higher officials. 

Dick and Connie were surprised to find 
that the slates submitted at the general elec- 


The whole of government 
consists in the art of be- 
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tions were made up by the party bosses, and 
simply blueprinted by the tiny handful of the 
faithful who turned out to vote in the pri- 
mary. Even Supreme Court justices and high 
state officials, nominated in conventions by 
delegates, were picked by the bosses, because 
the bosses chose the delegates. City magis- 
trates and assistants to the district attorney 
were appointed from recommendations made 
by the district leaders. Connie thought she 
had a better understanding of the fuss be- 
tween Connolly and Dufficy. 


In the light of her new store of knowledge, 
Connie surveyed the situation again. She re- 
alized that the district leader was a much 
more powerful figure than they had known, 
and had access to the inner circles of the city 
government. It seemed’ to Connie that the 
fight between Connolly and Dufficy might 
sharpen the ears of the respective candidates 
to grievances of voters. She felt a very prac- 
tical politician indeed as she plotted a cam- 
paign—to sound out both candidates on the 
subject of the bums, and see which one 
seemed more inclined to do something effec- 
tive about them. 

Connie knew that she would not be able to 
vote for either man herself. In the first place, 
the New York law required one to register 
the previous October in order to vote in the 
August primary, and that particular October, 
Connie had been in the hospital having 
Suzanne. In the second place, in New York 
State only persons registered as Democrats 
can vote in the Democratic primary, and 
Connie had always been Republican. She had 
found nothing in the law, however, that 
would keep her from talking to Democratic 
mothers in the neighborhood, and she didn’t 

think the Democrats 
would mind. 
She decided to see Con- 
nolly first. Again Dick and | 
Connie climbed the steps 
to the big clubroom. This 
> time ‘‘Marion’’ ap- 

proached them as soon as 
they entered and asked if she could help 
them. While they waited to see Mr. 
Connolly, they chatted with her about 
Connolly’s chances in the primary. Marion 
said that Dufficy was not well known in the 
district and could not possibly get anywhere, — 
Connie was impressed by her directness and’ 
her air of competence. 

When Connolly emerged from his office, he 
apologized profusely for having kept them 
waiting. He remembered Connie’s previous 
appointment with him, and said he had 
counted on the bartender to tell her that he 
had been called to Tammany Hall on impor- 
tant business. He apologized for that too. 

They were interrupted frequently. Con- 
nolly explained that he was at the club six 
nights a week and usually saw about twenty 
people each time. It was part of his job, he - 
said, to act as intermediary for people with 
small problems; as when rents had been 
raised, or a landlord would not carry out his 
obligations. When people in his district were 
forced to go into court, he would get alawyer — * 
for them if they wanted him to. He also acted 7‘) 
as a liaison between the people of his district — 
and the higher-ups. It sounded to Connie as 
though she had come to the right place. 

He listened attentively while Connie went 
through her story, then said that he had been 
very much aware of the problem himself, and — 
had tried to do something about it. 

“Up until five years or so ago, you never 
saw this kind of thing around here. In La 
Guardia’s day there were hospitals to which 
the men could be sent for treatment and re- 
habilitation. They did a lot of good too. A 
great many men were put back on their feet. 
But after La Guardia, the hospitals were all 
closed for lack of funds. 

“Just last week I talked to the patrolman 
on the beat about the bums and he said he 
couldn’t do anything about them at all. If he 
called the station, they laughed at him. If he 
threatened the men, they sassed him back 
and told him to go ahead and lock them up, 
they’d get a square meal and a night’s lodging. 

“The only thing I can suggest—and I’ve 
done a lot of thinking about this—would be 

(Continued on Page 121) 








There had to be a better way to do dishes. 
Now, here’s the secret! 


The very first time you see Youngstown 
Kitchens Jet-Tower Dishwashing you'll 
know that all other methods are now 
old-fashioned. 





You'll see 58 swirling jets of booster- 
eated water shear under dirt and film 
ith vigorous, top-to-bottom action that 
0 man, woman, or other machine can 
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You'll see this complete dishwashing 
evelation in less than 10 minutes. Jet- 
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Tower Dishwashing is easily the fastest 
on record. 

So make this your day to look inside and 
see how the world’s leading kitchen au- 
thority brings you the really sensible way 
to wash dishes. Once you do, you'll join 
the thousands who refuse to tolerate the 
three-times-a-day nuisance and unpleas- 
antness of hand dishwashing or the slow, 
inefficient job done by other methods. 


See your Youngstown Kitchen dealer! 
MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


WARREN, OHIO 
Youngstown Kitchens are sold throughout the World 


JET-TOWER DISHWASHER 





Youngstown Kitchens Jet-Tower Dishwasher avail- 
able in 48” Electric Sink model (above) and 27” 
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model (left). Beautiful cabinets match Younestown 





Kitchens Cabinet Sinks and other units. 





Call Western Union, Operator 25, and without charge 
get the name of a nearby dealer. 


Youngstown Kitchens 
Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept. L-1151, Warren, Ohio 


Please send me newest kitchen-planning and decorating ideas and com- 
plete information on Jet-Tower Dishwashing. | enclose 10c in cash to cover 
cost of mailing. (No stamps, please.) 
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list. Nothing else, you know, says quite so many lovely things about 
you as the gift of Gorham Sterling, whether you're giving or getting! 
Shown here: nine patterns from the beautifully designed collection 
of sixteen Gorham” patterns in sterling flatware. 
So easy to give, and to own. You'll find budget plans available. A 


America’s Leading Silversmiths Since 1831 
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GORHAM “LILY OF THE VALLEY”* 








GORHAM “CHANTILLY* — 


GORHAM “KING EDWAR 


six-piece place-setting for one person: knife, fork, teaspoon, salad or 
pastry fork, soup spoon, butter spreader costs as little as $29.75 (Fed. 
tax incl.). And remember it’s never too soon to pick out your pattern! 

Ask your Gorham dealer to show you Gorham’s new exclusive one- 
piece sterling knife handle. Doesn’t dent if you accidentally drop it— 
no seams to discolor—remains rattle-resistant. 
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to arouse public interest by having someone 
like Arthur Godfrey or Ed Sullivan give it 
| publicity on his radio program. If people 
know what is going on and will send in evena 
dollar apiece, we might get the money to do 
|| something about these men. 

“Anyway, we can’t do much now, because 
|| people are away and everything dies down in 
| thesummer. But if you still want to do some- 
| thing about this when September comes, 
_come and see me and I'll do all I can.” 
|| When they left, Connie said to Dick, ‘I 
| have a better feeling about Connolly now 
} than I did the last time I was here. He is the 
} first person I have encountered who seems 

‘willing to try to do anything. I felt he was 
} sincere in his offer to help.”” But when Connie 
‘repeated this reaction toa neighbor, the reply 
_was a cynical, “Politicians are never sincere. 
| They are just politic!” Connie wondered 

} whether she might have been naive in accept- 
| ing Connolly’s statements at their face value. 

The next Saturday an incident occurred 
that raised Connie’s long-simmering indigna- 
tion to boiling anger. As she came home from 
}\the park, a drunken derelict lost his balance 
and started to fall into Suzanne’s carriage. 
} At the last second he righted himself, but 
‘Connie found herself shaking with fright and 
rage. She couldn’t get Suzanne back quickly 
‘enough to the safety of the apartment, 
‘thanking her stars that this was Saturday 
‘afternoon and Dick was at home. Later, 
when she went out to buy groceries, she saw 
the same derelict stretched out on the side- 
walk at the corner of 51st and Second Ave- 
mue. Children were standing around him, 
pointing and laughing. Connie interrupted 
er shopping to go back home and call the 
bet Street station. She was told that Lieu- 
tenant Green was off duty, but a patrolman 
said they would send a man right over. It was 
then 4:15. Dick and Connie watched out the 

indow. 

Half an hour later the man was still on the 
sidewalk, although two patrol cars had gone 
by in the meantime. At 4:50, they saw a 
‘patrolman go up to the derelict and poke him 
‘with his stick. The derelict finally staggered 
to his feet and went weaving off down the 
treet. That made Connie so mad that she 
called the station again. The man at the desk 
said they had sent a patrolman over. 

“T saw the patrolman arrive, and all he did 
as get the man on his feet and let him go. 
)Why wasn’t the man picked up?” demanded 

onnie. 
“Unless you charge the man with miscon- 
uct, there is nothing we can arrest him for.” 

“But I told you he was so drunk he 
souldn’t stand up, and all but fell on top of 
ny baby!” said Connie, getting madder and 
nadder. ‘‘I’ve talked to Lieutenant Green 
about this situation. He said that if I was 
=ver bothered, I should call your station and 
he man would be picked up.”’ 

“Lady, I can’t help that. If you want to 
ome over to the station and prefer charges 
against this man, we’ll arrest him. Of course, 

hen you'll have to appear in court.” 
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Connie slammed up the phone. “I am cer- 
tainly getting nowhere fast!” she sputtered 
to Dick. “IT think one trouble is that the 
police are too good to these men. They ought 
to put them on bread and water for a first 
offense and at hard labor for the second. Lots 
of the men are able to work. I’ll bet they 
would if they had to. The only thing to do is 
to get men into office who have enough civic 
pride to see that the police handle this 
matter!” 

Connie was so exercised that the following 
Monday she went to the 5Ist Street station 
to talk to Lieutenant Green, only to find that 
he was on vacation and would be away for 
several weeks. She realized then that her con- 
fidence in police protection had been pinned 
upon Lieutenant Green. So far as the depart- 
ment itself was concerned, she had accom- 
plished nothing. 

Once more Dick and Connie talked things 
over. From the gossip he heard around the 
neighborhood, Dick thought Marion was 
right in saying Dufficy’s candidacy stood 
little chance. They decided it was no use to 
sound him out, particularly as Connolly had 
shown as co-operative a spirit as they could 
have asked for. 

“T think I ought to get out and work for 
Connolly’s re-election on a no-more-bums 
ticket,”” Connie declared. ‘‘I ought to stir up 
all the feeling in the district that I can.” 

The next Thursday night Dick and Connie 
went to the club for the third time and had an 
even more cordial reception from Mr. Con- 
nolly. Connie told him about her experience 
of the preceding Saturday. He said he was 
not surprised, because the 51st Street station 
didn’t have a wagon. ‘‘I know those people 
over there and they are lovely people. But if 
the patrolman had picked up the derelict and 
taken him in, he would have had to-throw 
him over his shoulder. When they want a 
wagon, they have to call another precinct.” 

Connolly did not thiak the police depart- 
ment was understaffed. “‘Both O’Dwyer and 
Impellitteri have worked to increase the po- 
lice force, and now it has twenty-one thou- 
sand men. There were policemen enough and 
money enough to keep the bums under con- 
trol in La Guardia’s day. What is really 
needed is more money allocated to the police, 
so they can have better equipment. And the 
hospitals for derelicts should be set up again ” 

Connolly was most appreciative of Con- 
nie’s offer to help in his campaign. At the end 
of July and early in August there would be 
plenty to do, he said, addressing envelopes or 
canvassing. He promised to let her know 
when there would be a job for her. 

However, no call came, although Connie, 
meeting Marion Curry on the street, again 
expressed her desire to be of help. Then the 
Friday before the Tuesday primary, things 
began to happen. 

A broadside from Dufficy arrived in the 
mail, charging Connolly with association 
with Frank Costello, the racketeer widely 
publicized by the Kefauver Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. Connie was horrified; she 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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@ A Quaker Lace Cloth is 
designed to be lived with! For 

all its look of luxury, it’s practical to use every 
day ... and for years. Laundering is no problem. 
Spots sponge off without leaving a trace. Upkeep is 
simple, cost so moderate .. . for a table that is 


always fresh and festive. A perfect gift, too... 


He 


lace cloths 


looking ahead to Christmas! 


Quaker Lace Company, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Sales Office: 330 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Also makers of QUAKER NET CURTAINS and QUAKER NYLON HOSIERY 
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This 10 cu. ft, Frigidaire Imperial is differ- 
ent from the others because it has three separate 
refrigerating systems in one refrigerator! What’s 
more, there’s plenty of “elbow room” for a 
whole week’s supply of food. And such out- 
standing convenience features as adjustable and 
sliding shelves, Hydrators that stack, exclusive 
Quickube Trays that give finger-touch ice 
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easy-to-clean Lifetime Porcelain in- 


service, 


terior, and aluminum shelves that can’t rust. 

See your Frigidaire Dealer for the Imperial, 
De Luxe, Master or Standard model that best 
fits your needs. Look for his name in the Yel- 
low Pages of your phone book. Or write to 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., Day- 


ton 1, O. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ont. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice, 
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The only refrigerator to give you the 3 best 
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system and positive 


This big compartment 
keeps over 73 lbs. of meats 
and frozen foods, including 
4 trays of big super-cold 
ice cubes, wrapped in con- 


stant, zero-zone cold. 


Cold-Wall chilling coils 
in cabinet walls provide 
colder, more uniform 
temperatures, just the 
right super-moist cold for 
keeping fruits and vege- 
tables garden-fresh. Twin, 
all - porcelain Hydrators 
hold nearly a bushel. 


The one and only Frigidaire 
Meter-Miser does it all! 
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Exclusive Refrig-o-plate in 
completely separate food 
compartment maintains 
super-safe cold. Eliminates 
dripping moisture. Automat- 
ically defrosts itself. 














All three refrigerating systems 
are powered quietly, economi- 
cally and dependably by a single © 
Frigidaire Meter-Miser . . ,. 
simplest cold-making mechanism — 
ever built. Only Frigidaire has it! 
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had watched some of the television broad- 
casts of the Kefauver hearings, and thinking 
it over now, she realized that her original in- 
difference to big-city politics had deepened to 
distrust as she watched those broadcasts 
demonstrating again and again the link be- 
tween organized crime and city government. 
And now Connolly, whose manner had per- 
suaded her of his sincerity, was described as 
an associate of Costello! How naive could 
you be? 

“‘T wouldn’t vote for him on a bet,’’ Connie 
told Dick that night. “‘I guess politics is no 
place for me.” 

Dick, though, took a calmer view. A poli- 
tician comes into contact with all kinds of 
people, he said, and anyway, last-minute 
charges weren’t going to change his mind. He 
still felt Connolly was sincere and he still in- 
tended to vote for him. 

In Sunday’s paper, Connie puzzled over a 
newspaper story which informed her of some- 
thing she hadn’t realized before—that the 
local Connolly-Dufficy contest was part of a 
city-wide factional fight for control of the 
Democratic Party organization. The charges 
against Connolly seemed less damaging when 
she read that each side was accusing the 
other of Costelloism. Maybe it was no more 
than a political maneuver, as Dick had said. 

But the details of the story, as she told 
Dick, were all difficult for her. ‘‘I’m so mixed 
up, maybe it’s just as well nobody’s asked me 
to do anything in this primary!’’ Even so, 
she wanted to get some impartial facts about 
the two men, as a measure of her personal 
judgment, and as a guide for the future. 
~$So on Monday she called the Citizens’ 
Union and the League of Women Voters, to 


|) see whether these organizations had investi- 


gated the candidates for party offices, Neither 
had, though the Citizens’ Union said this was 
something that should be done, and wished 
they had the staff to do it. The League said 
that if any investigation is made it is through 
the party. 

Back to the party again! After dinner that 
night—the eve of the primaries—Connie and 
Dick set out once more, to see both Mr. 
Connolly and Mr. Dufficy. Connolly met 
them with open arms, and when Connie told 
him frankly why she had come, said he was 
awfully glad she’d brought it up. 

He said that many years before, while 
working for Mike Jacobs, a sports promoter, 
he’d ‘“‘naturally met Mr. Costello but never 
associated with him other than to sell him 
tickets.’’ Several years later he again met 
Mr. Costello at a dinner at the Waldorf, but 
hardly recognized him. “‘Actually if you were 
in Macy’s or Gimbel’s the same time Costello 
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was there it’s no reason for people to suspect 
you are intimate with him.” 

After hearing Connolly’s side of the story, 
Connie felt again that he personally was a 
pretty good guy, and her opinion was not 
altered by anything Mr. Dufficy said, when 
she and Dick found him at headquarters. She 
felt that she was too new to politics to judge 
whether the contest between Connolly and 
Dufficy was simply a fight for power, or was 
really a matter of principle. 

Would Connolly do anything about the 
bums, Connie wondered, when she read in 
Wednesday’s paper that he’d won? Perhaps 
organized protest from other mothers in the 
neighborhood would help, though that 
method apparently hadn’t saved the park. 
For in the afternoon, when she took Suzanne 
out for her airing, she encountered surveyors 
mapping out the crosswalk, which they said 
would be started in the fall. So much for the 
mothers’ efforts. 

“Well, Curly, what do you think about 
politics?”’ Dick asked her that night. 

“I’m confused and baffled and disap- 
pointed. I think I could read about it for ten 
years and still not know what’s going on!”” 

The trouble was, Connie realized, too 
many people like herself and Dick had with- 
drawn entirely from politics in New York. 
They had left things to the “party”’ or to the 
“machine” or to their “elected representa- 
tives.” They hadn’t given as much thought 
to politics, many of them, as they had to 
keeping their windows clean, for instance. 
Yet how much more it affected every moment 
of their lives. What wonder that politicians 
had formed a closed corporation, paying lip 
service to the public, actually trying to keep 
the public out. Just one sporadic personal 
effort couldn’t break through a system like 
that. 

In a smaller place, Dick pointed out, it 
wouldn’t be so difficult, for you’d have a 
better chance toknow the candidates for office 
and to judge their qualifications. In a city, 
the average citizen would have to take a lot 
of time and trouble even to be an informed 
voter. But in a way, their neighborhood was 
a community within a community, and 
maybe the community approach was the 
right one. ““Anyway, what else is there to 
do—‘get out of town’?”’ 

“Not everybody can get out of town, and 
neither can we, right now,’ said Connie. 
“The trouble is, most people stay away from 
politics because they don’t think they can do 
anything. Maybe one ordinary citizen 
can’t—but a lot of ordinary citizens can. If 
enough people like us got busy and worked in 
the party, maybe we’d get something done— 
right here in our own back yard.” THE END 
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MAKE YOUR START 


Qualify as a Voter. Registration is usually required. Ask at the city 
hall or county seat for date and place. In some states you must reregister before 
a presidential election or when you fail to vote; and always when you move to 
another precinct or change your name. 
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Farberware made the first fully automatic coftee maker and no 
one has succeeded in matching its convenience, efficiency and 
performance regardless of price. All you do is measure coffee 
to your taste, and plug in your Farberware! The Flavor-Guard 
Robot does the rest—your coffee is ready in a few minutes, and 
automatically stays hot, at the peak of its 
flavor for hours after! Coffee never spoils be- 
cause it never boils. And care-free you, have 
nothing to set .. . nothing to forget! Farber- 
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classic or modern designs, all in elegant 
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Study Your Government. Find out what the people do who get 
elected or appointed. Who represents you in Washington, at the state capital, 
the city hall? The League of Women Voters will help you; or get a group of 
friends to study together. It is more fun that way. 


Choose Your Political Party. When you vote at a primary 
election you declare your party choice. Just ordinary citizens—you and I—can 
have their say about what they want done in government and who does it 
through political parties. The local precinct is your base of operations. 


Have a Voice in Party Affairs. Before the primary election, 
workers talk over people for precinct workers, committeemen and convention 
delegates. These meetings ate called caucuses. If you do not find a newspaper 
notice, ask your committee man or woman (their names are filed at the city hall 
or county seat) to let you know the place and time of the next caucus meeting. 


Work for Your Party. Both before and after elections. Find out 
what party leaders do and offer your services. Help get out the vote by tele- 
phone, doorbell ringing, writing letters. 


Vote Intelligently. Many school and local elections are nonpartisan. 
At general elections you may vote a straight ticket or a split ticket. To do so 
you will use a secret ballot or voting machine. : ‘ 

If you are disabled or must be out of town, apply for absentee ballot at city 


or county clerk’s office. 
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A happy 
hunch 


For a man-size 
lunch - 





Eat HEARTY- with 


ranco-American Spaghetti! 


Welcome your hungry family to the table with 


tempting plates of hearty Franco-American Spaghetti. Then, 





watch them all sit down and eat hearty! Franco-American 
is spaghetti at its best—tender-cooked in a rich-red sauce 
of juicy, sun-ripened tomatoes and sharp, well-aged Cheddar cheese. 
Every forkful of this fine spaghetti brims with luscious 
cheese-and-tomato flavor! Yet for all its deep-down goodness, 
it costs only pennies a portion. And it’s so quick to fix! Have 


Franco-American Spaghetti often for hearty lunches and suppers! 


TY a AL” 
Sch (OR SUPPER) a V/y-inch thick slices, 
t into 7/47 le 
; Juncheon mea a cassero 
Cut canned in a ring around the ee a moderate 
A arrange 5 4, Bake in . 
= 5 nco-American ; nd meat is lightly 
of Frat till spaghetti is hot @ family will 
(350°F.) oven penny-saver all the fam 
bn 






browned. Here 


call “Delicious! 


JUST HEAT... 


AND EAT HEARTY! 











for. 


goodness 
Sake! 


Way up in taste ; 
delicious, ¢, "Y dw 
clicious, sayz. Ii 


Nika Standen 





No time to cook supper—a man-pleasing Country Salad is in order. 


Comes the day when you have no time to 
cook supper, a nourishing men-and-children- 
pleasing Country Salad ts in order. Half an 
hour in the morning does it easily. 

But remember that with a cold main-dish 
salad, your family ts entitled to a hot begin- 
ning to set the gastric juices flowing. Like a 
cup of steaming soup made from 2 parts clear 
chicken broth to 1 part tomato juice, with a 
quick squeeze of lemon juice to zip it up. 
Heat slowly and thoroughly. 

A fine thing, especially for the man of the 
family, would be to end this meal on another 
hot note with a deep-dish pie. If he is amena- 
ble to suggestions, try an apple-and-cranberry 
combination, with just a thought of grated 
orange rind and a next-lo-nothing of ground 
cloves and cinnamon added to the filling, the 
whole topped by a wrinkle-soothing, thin, 
flaky crust to mop up the juices. Make your 
crust in the morning, or the night before, store 
it in the refrigerator. Have your filling ready, 
and bake your pie while youre prettying 
yourself for supper. Serve it with the steam 
gently rising and a little jug of chilled cream 
to go along with it, for to watch the cream 


French Onion Soup 
Rowi of Celery and Water 
Cress with French Dressing 
Cold Cuts 


Vanilla Ice Cream 
or Cold Baked Custard 


A great soup that will make men swoon at your feet. 


French Onion Soup, a great soup and one 
that will make men swoon at your feet and 
bring you mink or candy, according to type. 
Onion soup can be stirred up in very little 
time indeed, it’s made from stuff that you're 
bound to have in the house, it’s inexpensive. 
It’s not only good, it’s soup of blessed memo- 
T1eS. 

Experience proves that folks dow t eat much 
after a bowl or two of French Onion Soup. So 
don’t let’s fuss. A bowl of celery and water 
cress with French dressing on the side for 
dunking, a few cold cuts that have been lurk- 
ing in the refrigerator, a few pickles will be all 
you need for contentment. 

Plain vanilla ice cream, with a simple 
sauce, if you must, or a nutmeg-flavored cus- 
tard, with a thin, crisp butter cooky on the 


” tn cost 
Ylo-day family fare. 
































Hot Chicken Bouillon | 
and Tomato Juice 


Country Salad 


Deep-Dish 
Apple-Cranberry Pie | 


trickle in with the crimson of the fruit is a 
pretty sight. 


Country Salad (99e) 


Cut into cubes 4 cold boiled potatoes and © 
1 (12 ounce) can luncheon meat. Neat | 
cubes, please, for a salad is only as pretty as 
it is orderly. Next, dice celery not too small 
to make 1 cupful. Mix potatoes and meat | 
with celery, 1 cup cauliflowerets and 14 cup | 
chopped walnuts or peanuts. Stir in 34 cup 
mayonnaise, 14 teaspoon dry mustard, 1 | 
teaspoon salt, dash of pepper, 3 tablespoons 
vinegar, 14 cup light cream and \% tea- | 
spoon Worcestershire sauce. If you have | 
run out of Worcestershire, a pinch of curry | 
powder will not be amiss. Give the whole a 
good toss with a fork, but be careful not to | 
break your salad into mushy pieces. Chill @, 
until you’re ready to serve it. Then, and | 
only then, for crispness’ sake, bed it on | 
lettuce leaves, with maybe a few slices of | 
cucumber, a thinly sliced tomato and even | 
thinner onion rings for garnish. And bring © 
on the rye bread and butter to round up | 
the flavors. 











side, are my own tried-and-proved suggestions 
for a perfect ending to this meal. 


French Onion Soup (50¢e) 


Melt 14 to 34 cup butter or margarine, — 
or half and half, in soup pot, taking care 
not to brown it. Add 1 to 2 pounds onions, © 
which should be sliced into as thin slices as | 
you can make (depending on whether you: 
like a thinner or thicker soup). Cook over 
low heat, stirring occasionally, until onions | 
are soft and golden and translucent. And 
don’t forget that onions are cussed things, | 
with a tendency to brown and scorch with- 
out warning. Now sprinkle 1 to 2 table 
spoons flour on the onions, to give the soup: 
alittle body. Add 1 quart hot consomme or 
stock made from 4 bouillon cubes. Stir well 





STUART 


Easy Fish Bake, potato nuggets,’and Limas with 


mushrooms—simple, inexpensive, and good. 


“but gently, so as not to break the onion 
‘rings. Season with salt and pepper to taste. 
/Simmer quietly for half an hour to an hour. 
i 





Serve with fried croutons and; grated 
Parmesan or Italian-type cheese, which is 
the method I prefer. 


Scotch Eggs 
Casserole of Celery 
and Carrots 


Lettuce-Grapefruit Salad 


Baked Stuffed Pears 


Thrifty Scotch Eggs, staying and good as the friendship of Highlanders. 
























Our main dish today is thrifty Scotch 


the Highland folk who stayed our hunger 
vith them as we honeymooned on a lonely 
Scottish moor. Now, twenty years later, Scotch 
\Eggs are still with us, beloved by friends and 
Vfamily alike. 

With them we will have celery and carrots 
yn cream-of-mushroom soup, spiced with a 

juhifi of nutmeg, instead of while sauce. 

For dessert, have stuffed pears, baked in a 
nedium sugar sirup. Peel the pears thinly, 
scoop out the cores and fill the hollows with 
hopped dates or figs or raisins or a mixture 
f all three. Place in a baking dish, pour the 
yugar sirup over them, and bake in medium 
wen until tender, basting occasionally. Chill 
nd serve with top milk or cream. 


Scotch Eggs (90c) 
Hard-cook 3 eggs and, when cold, peel 
hem. Meantime, season 14 pound ham- 
burger with 1 tablespoon catchup and 1 
ablespoon Worcestershire sauce, or, in- 
jtead of the latter, with 4 fillets of anchovy 
hopped fine. Season with 14 teaspoon salt 
ynd a dash of pepper. All this seasoning 


Fruit Cup 
Kidney Hash 


flashed Potatoes and a 
Green Vegetable 


Ottage-Cheese Dessert 
Souffle 


Infortunatesoulswhodon tlike kidney 


Kidney Hash is a good way to convert kid- 
ey haters who won't suspect your motive. 
ashed potatoes and a plain green vegetable 
Te best with it. String beans, peas, broccoli, 
"Vy green vegetable that’s around. 
|| A fruit cup at the beginning would be good. 
hud for dessert, a cottage-cheese souffle. 


Eggs, staying and good as the friendship of 


may seem excessive, but believe me, it 
isn’t. Taste the meat, and if you think it’s 
too highly seasoned, it will be right. Why? 
Because you’re going to eat a mixture of 
meat and hard-cooked eggs, than which 
there is nothing blander. The eggs can’t be 
seasoned, so the hamburger must carry 
the burden. 

Make the hamburger into a thin layer, as 
if you were rolling out piecrust. Divide into 
3 parts, each sufficient to cover an egg. 
Wrap each egg with meat, and don’t let any 
bald spots peer through. Beat 1 egg slightly. 
Dip Scotch Eggs into it, and then into 
bread crumbs. Fry gently in hot fat (enough 
to reach halfway up the eggs) until nicely 
browned and crisp on all sides, but be care- 
ful—you don’t want meat and eggs to di- 
vorce each other. 

Cut each Scotch Egg in half length- 
wise, dish up cut side upward, and serve 
with a garnish of cut tomatoes or water 
cress or sprigs of parsley. Since the eggs 
are on the dry side, you'll want either 
a tart tomato sauce with them, or a vege- 
table casserole—one on the thin-sauce side 


to supply the necessary moisture. 





s will be converts to kidney hash. 


Kidney Hash ($1.37) 

Trim 2 medium or 3 small beef kidneys 
(about 114 pounds) of most of the fat and 
soak in cold water for about 15 minutes— 
this is to remove much of the strong flavor. 
Cook in very little water in a covered 


(Continued on Page 127) 


Whats your dish ? omelets ? 
Light desserts? Waffles? Soufflés? 





Prepare them all with ease-with the new 


GE Triple-Whip Mixer’ 


It makes light work of the most strenuous 
whipping jobs. And what a lift the G-E 
Triple-Whip Mixer gives to your every- 
day meals! So convenient and easy to use, 


you'll keep it humming all the time. Look: 





New, improved speed selector is out 
front and easy to see. A simple twist of 
the dial gives you the exact power for the 
job at hand! 





Three beaters give complete mixing ac- 
tion by beating from center to side of 
bowl. And the beaters have no center 


shafts—so they’re easy to clean! 





Built-in light shines right into bowl. . . 


spotlighting the jobs that need special 
attention. You get a 2-quart and 4-quart 
bowl — and a wonderful juicer — with 


every mixer! 










Whip Tip 
for November: 


Top your pun 
cream and 5 
nut, 


ipkin 
Prink 
It makes ad 


Pie y 
le with i 
elightfy] 


ith w hipped 
aSted coco. 


difference! 


Write for the exciting Triple-Whip Recipe 
Book. Address General Electric Company, 
Box L11, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 


See The New G-E Garry Moore TV program Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Afternoons, CBS—TY. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Starlac is milk with only the water and fat re- When you think of the low, low price of Starlac— Starlac has all the nourishment of the finest milk, 
moved. You just replace the water, mix and chill. you'll know why smart homemakers are using except the fat that has been removed.iEvery drop 
Then pour tall, cool glasses of wonderful - tasting this new nonfat milk for cooking, baking and on of Starlac gives you all the body-building proteins, 
Starlac. Starlac tastes so good, Starlac is so good — cereals. Starlac whips, too! (See directions on minerals, valuable B vitamins and energy-giving 
you'll serve it every day. Remember you can make package.) To make it extra-convenient, Starlac lactose of the highest-quality milk. Get Starlac at 
a cup, a pint or 5 full quarts at a time! package stays fresh on your pantry shelf. your grocer’s today! 


STARLAC makes 5 quarts of 
nutritious nontat milk eso 


40¢ 


STARLAC IS 
MILK WITH ONLY 
THE WATER AND 
AT REMOVED | 
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*Slightly higher in some areas ©The Borden Company 









jiand till cold. Then remove every bit of 
zt and membrane and chop kidneys fine. 
_|Make a sauce from 3 tablespoons butter 
| margarine, 3 tablespoons flour, and 114 
ps hot stock made with 3 bouillon cubes. 
, uce may have to be increased somewhat, 
‘cording to the amount of kidneys. Add 
lopped kidneys, and season to taste. Heat 
th oroughly, without boiling. When hot, add 
‘ablespoons lemon juice. Onto the serving 
sh, a fluff of paprika, and so to the folks 
o'll eat and ask for more. 
| 
| Cottage-Cheese Dessert Soufile 
|-Melt 2 tablespoons butter or margarine, 
\d take pan off the range. Blend in 3 
‘olespoons flour and 1% teaspoon salt. 
-adually add 1 cup milk, stirring into a 
sooth paste. Cook over low heat, stirring 
astantly, until thick and as smooth as 
\n be. Take off heat, but keep warm. Sep- 
}ate 3 eggs; beat the yolks until thick and 
non-colored—it’ll take about 4 minutes. 
yadually beat in 14 cup sugar and 2 tea- 
}oons grated orange or lemon rind. Add 14 
)praisins, 1 cup (14 pound) cottage cheese 
'|d the white sauce. Blend everything into 
| smooth, delectable mixture. Beat the 3 
| zwhites until they are stiff and in peaks, 
\t not dry. Fold into cheese mixture. Pour 
+o a well-greased 114-quart baking dish 
he that’s pretty enough to come to the 
le and that’s been sprinkled with fine 
ead crumbs). Place in a shallow pan of 
t water and bake in a moderate oven 
)0°F_) about 50 minutes, or until the top 
your soufflé is pleasantly brown and the 
lole thing looks set. Serve warm from the 
(h, with a fruit sauce. This wonderful 
ert is really easy to make. 
, 
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Easy Fish Bake 
Potato Nuggets 
Limas With Mushrooms 


Crustless Apple Pie 


Why must our fish stand-bys, like cod and 
idock, and the other heartier fish, almost 
Lariably be fried? I bake mine, with a few 
mmings. As you'll see, my way is a tasty 
2 of using a food that is nourishing, 
olesome and inexpensive. 

With fish, simple vegetables are the best. 
lle nuggets of potatoes. Limas with mush- 
ms go well with my fish. A small can of 
i shrooms, or a quarter pound of fresh ones, 
sed thin, will do for a package of frozen 
inas or two cups of canned Limas. Sauté 
fier kind quickly in a tablespoon of butter 
E margarine, and mix with your cooked 
nas. Season and serve hot. 

To end up this dinner, crustless apple pie 
Lan invigorating sort of dessert, and well 
Sled to follow the fish’s blandness, especially 
lien the apples are tart. 


. Easy Fish Bake (77e) 


You can make this dish out of any kind 
Sfish, but whereas a pound of fish fillets 
vi feed four people, one one-pound split 
vole fish might not. 
Wash your fish gently, pat it dry witha 
oer towel. Grease a shallow baking pan, 
@ that’s fit to come to the table. Place 
fish in it, and dress it with 14 teaspoon 
and a good sprinkle of pepper. Now 
ke with some grated onion. Next, put 2 
3 peeled and diced tomatoes on top of 
P fish. Dot with little pats of butter or 
garine, and put your pan under medium 
iler heat. Cook until fish will flake 
sthtly, which depends on the kind of fish 
mre using and the thickness of steak or 
et. It should never be more than 20 min- 
Bs. Overcooking fish is one of the easiest 
tngs to do. Now put !4 cup grated cheese 
f the cooked fish and return it to the 
miler for the time it will take the cheese 
elt. The cheese may seem strange to 
1, but it does wonders for the taste of 


ci 
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Crustless Apple Pie 


Since apples vary in size, I’m going to 
ask you to fill a 114-quart glass baking dish 
with apples that you’ve peeled, cored and 
sliced thin. Don’t fill right up to the brim, 
because you've got to put the delicious top- 
ping on it. Again depending on the apples, 
you may have to addalittle water to them. 
Go easy on it, however, or you’ll have apple- 
sauce instead of a filling of pie consistency. 

Sprinkle the apples with cinnamon and 1 
tablespoon grated lemon rind, as well as 
with the juice of 1 large or 2 small lemons. 
Of course, if your apples are very tart, 
you'll need less lemon juice. 

Now mix together 14 cup sifted flour, 1 3 
cup brown sugar, !4 cup white sugar, V6 
cup butter or margarine and 1 teaspoon 
salt. I am sorry, but you can’t make this 
delightful goody with one kind of sugar 
only, so don’t be tempted. If you are out of 
brown sugar, postpone it till the day when 
you have stocked up again. Mix the ingredi- 
ents well into as smooth a paste as you 
know how. Spread over the apples evenly — 
that’s all. And into a hot (425°F.) oven 
with it, for 40 minutes or until the apples 
are tender. The sugars, butter and flour will 
have blended into an infinitely delicious 
crisp topping. Serve hot or warm. And if 
you want added glory, serve your Crustless 
Apple Pie with cinnamon-flecked thin cream, 
or a little thin custard. Ah-h-h-h! 
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The “Best Sandwich” 
Stewed Tomatoes 


Orange, Onion and 
Apple Salad 


Cookies 


Looks as if, nowadays, we housewives get 
most of our exercise keeping the wolf from the 
door. You think you've outwitted the beast — 
then you turn around and he stares you in the 
face from that corner. But if you've got to 
wolf-dodge, dodge gracefully. After all, what 
else did our grandmothers do? Their old- 
fashioned recipes were originally evolved as 
the best way to keep the wolf in the woods 
where he belongs. 

Dodging the wolf with a few ballet steps 
rather than a heavy-footed traipse means that 
you can have food that’s interesting and good, 
though inexpensive. Such as today’s main- 
dish sandwich, as hot and delicious a number 
for lunch or supper as ever whizzed out of a 
frying pan. 

Our Best Sandwich is a beautifully dry 
one, and we serve stewed tomatoes with it. For 
flavor, we like a pinch of orégano flicked in. 

The salad may seem an odd one at first 
glance. Since apples and oranges are fond of 
each other, and the onion a friend to both, this 
triangle is a happy one. The proportions are 
simple: each apple and orange require two 
slices of amedium sweet onion. Cut the peeled 
orange crosswise, removing each section of 
pulp with a sharp-pointed knife. Cut the 
apple and onion into small pieces, but don’t 
peel the apple. Dress with not-too-tart French 
dressing, and scatter a whiff of paprika over 
the whole for looks. Serve in a bowl, sur- 
rounded by lettuce leaves. 

Since this is a quick meal, let’s not spoil it 
with a slow dessert. Cookies I vote for, with 
coffee for the grownups and a glass of milk for 
the young ones. 


Best Sandwich ($1.00) 


Spread 8 slices of bread with softened 
butter or margarine. Trim 4 slices boiled 
ham or 8 thin slices canned luncheon meat 
to bread size. Then make 4 sandwiches in 
this order: bread, 1 thin slice Swiss cheese, 
1 slice ham or luncheon meat, 1 more slice 
of cheese, finishing off with a slice of bread, 
natch. Cut each sandwich in half. Take a 
fairly heavy skillet and place 14 cup butter 
or margarine in it and heat until hot but 
nol brown. Put your sandwiches into it, tak- 
ing care not to crowd them. Fry them until 
they are richly golden brown on either side. 
Serve very hot, on hot plates. THE END 











— DRAMATIZE 
BEEF HASH 
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EXTRA FLAVOR—EVEN FOR INEXPENSIVE DISHES! 


BinB Mushrooms breathe new life into leftover 
meats and vegetables— bring out their finest, full- 
est taste. These tender hothouse beauties are the 
mushrooms already broiled in pure creamery butter 
till they’re golden brown—then packed in their 
own delicious, butter-rich broth. 


PACKED IN 3 CONVENIENT STYLES! 
WHOLE CROWNS for mouth-melting goodness 
on steaks, chops, meat patties. 

SLICED MUSHROOMS for new taste-appeal in 
leftovers, chicken a la king and other casserole 
dishes. 

CHOPPED MUSHROOMS (for extra flavor in 
spaghetti sauce, meat loaf, soups and gravies. 


ANOTHER FINE FOOD BY 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS CO. 
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New Beauty Routine Quickly 
Helps Skin Look Softer, 
Smoother, Lovelier! 


No need for a lot of elaborate prepara- 
tions ...no complicated rituals! With 
just one dainty, snow-white cream— 
greaseless, medicated Noxzema Skin 
Cream—you can help your problem skin 


look sotter, and smoother, so much fresh- 
er and clearer, too! 

[he way to use it is as easy as washing 
your face. It’s the Home Facial described 


at the right ... the beauty routine devel 
oped by a doctor, to help you use Nox- 


zema most effectively. In clinical tests, it 


helped 4 out of 5 women with problem 
skin look lovelier—in 2 weeks and less! 
See how it can help you! 
With this doctor's Home Facial, you 
“creamwash” your skin to glowing clean- 
iness— without any dry, drawn teeline 
| thout | | feeling 
afterwards. You give your skin the all-day 
protection of a greaseless powder base 


that helps heal blemishes* helps soften 


and smooth skin. No “‘smeary” face or 
messy pillow, when you use Noxzema as 
a night cream. Start to follow Noxzema’s 


new Tlome Facial — today! 


Your money back! Get Noxzema to- 
day —at any drug or cosmetic counter. If 
the doctors Home Facial doesn’t help 
your skin in 10 days, return the jar to 
Noxzema, Baltimore, Md.— money back. 

*externally -caused blemishes 


Blemishes.* ‘Since I’ve been following the Noxzema Home 
Facial, I’m no longer troubled by the *externally-caused blemishes 
I used to have,” says Pat Franklin of Rutherford, N. J. “My skin 


, < ” 
feels softer, smoother and so much cleaner, too! 
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( fe . 
Z| ) With Noxzema just as you 
w | NO J would with soa 
When you 
your skin there’s no dry, dr 
Now, 
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As for Crimson Velvet, she had read it a 
year before, when it had been produced in 
London. Or rather, Angela read it to her, 
and at the end Miss Lovelace said, ‘You 
pipe it, Angela. You pipe it and gasp it, when 
it should boom, like the sea. Like this.”” And 
after demonstrating she said, ‘‘ There is only 
one actress in America to play it.’’ Meaning, 
of course, herself. 

The simple truth was that she craved this 
part as she had not craved a part in twenty 
years. It was what Juliet had been to her 
when she was younger, or Lady Macbeth 
somewhat later—or what IXing Lear would 
be to her now, if she were a man. 

But this was not the only reason she said 
to Angela now, “He seems well disposed, 
does he?”’ 

“Oh, yes, very.” 

“Good.” She patted Angela’s sleeve. ‘‘ Per- 
haps we'll be able to buy you a new dress.” 
She smiled, as she thought that the poor 
little wraith would be sure to choose some- 
thing gray and fashionless, that would hang 
on her frame like an old stretched sweater. 
She always had. 

But Angela waved the suggestion away. 
“Oh, Miss Lovelace, dear, you’re not to 
worry about that. There are other things,” 
and her glance stole to the escritoire in the 
corner where the bills and the letters of gentle 
but unmistakable pressure were piled. 

“T haven’t forgotten,” said Miss Lovelace. 

But, of course, none 
of this could she tell 
Mr. Marshall. His in- 

vitation had made her 
understand very clearly 
the kind of evening he 
wanted it to be—en- 
tirely and falsely social, 
with mention of Crim- , 
son Velvet avoided as 
though neither of them 
had ever heard of it. 
Orchids, dinner, the 
theater; bright super- 
ficial conversation— 
and watchful eyes 
above his gentlemanly 
smile, while he looked 


But at 


TRYOUT 


(Continued from Page 46) / 


POTS ET 
CONTRARIWISE 


They say a child is willful— 
We have one that’s won’tful. 
She’s wonderfully gay 
Whenever at play, | 


Dinnertime 
Bedtime 
Washtime 


Any interrupt time, 


Her will isn’t willful, 
It’s woefully no-full. 
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| 
right. Angela had been her eyes these ma 
years. Without her glasses Miss Lovelac 
could see a blur; even with them she sai 
precious little. 
“T know, I know, dear Angela,” she said 
“But tonight I shan’t use them.” 
Angela, looking like a frightened mousi 
obeyed. Miss Lovelace turned in the doom 
way then and smiled at her. 
“After all,’ she whispered, ‘‘we don 
want him to think that I’m an old lady, d) 
we?” 


In the other room,. Vincent Marshall, loo 
ing rather like a prosperous young banke 
with his smooth light hair and conservati 
dinner jacket, was standing before the ma’ 
telpiece, thoughtfully gazing up at the por 
trait by Augustus John of Jessica Lovelac 
as a long-ago Rosalind. 


‘THe green parrot, from its perch on t 
fire screen, had been scrutinizing him askanc 
with bright malignant eyes. Now it frac 
tured the silence with a yawp that made hir 
jump a little and wheel around. On the ba 
floor of the vestibule outside there was | 
scuttle of dachshunds, which turned into 
patter like sudden heavy rain as they reache 
the carpet and rushed toward him self-in’ 
portantly. He saw that they were outride 
for Miss Jessica Lovelace herself, who no 
advanced to meet him, erect and smiling, | 
He all but stood a 
attention. Though hy 
was here to inspect he 
as she had guesseq 
and though he haf 
earned a reputation ¢ 
one of the most bri 
liant and ruthless of th” 
newer producers, bh 
was basically a stage 
struck young man, wh 
was sentimental abou 
the theatrical past 
had not known. Ac 
cordingly, he loved o 
actresses almost a 
dearly as he love 
young ones. 
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her over and asked himself, Is she too old? 
Is she in full possession of her faculties? Can 
she still get around? 

Of course there were moments when Miss 
Lovelace resented this impending inspection; 
even moments of arrogance, when she re- 
minded herself that not since her second year 
in the theater had she submitted to a tryout 
or an audition. From then on, it had never 
been a question of ‘‘Could she?”’—but only 
and always, ‘‘Would she?” 

But these were no longer the days of suc- 
cess; and the pride that clings to privilege, 
she knew, could turn into a boomerang. 
Moreover, she had the truer pride of utter 
self-assurance. She would show him. In a 
hundred different oblique ways, she would 
show him tonight that she was the actress for 
Crimson Velvet. 

She rose, saying, ‘I’ve kept him waiting 
long enough.” 

“Oh, Miss Lovelace,” said Angela, re- 
treating a step, ‘you look beautiful!” 

“Thank you. I hope he thinks so.” 


Sue breathed once deeply, swept the er- 
mine coat with its shiny-ribboned orchids 
from the bed, took the little evening bag 
from Angela’s hands and started for the door. 
But ona second thought she stopped. One of 
the ways to show him had just occurred to 
her. 

“Where are my glasses, Angela?’’ 

“Why, in your bag, Miss Lovelace. I never 
forget them.” 

“Take them out.” 

“Out!” 

“T shall leave them behind.” 

Angela gasped, and Miss Lovelace could 
feel, rather than see, how shocked she was— 
as though she were saying, “It’s quite proper 
for you to be without your glasses when I’m 
there, but alone!’’ And of course she was 


“This 7s a pleasure, Miss Lovelace,” 
said, and she replied with hand outstretchec 

“What beautiful orchids—and how charn” 
ing of you to bring them to me, Mr. Vincent., 

He corrected her with a smile. ‘Mr, Mai 
shall.” 

But the bland way in which she said, “C 
course—Mr. Marshall,” made it sound 2 
though she were forgiving him gently for 4 
error of his own. 

He was not altogether surprised to fin 
that the sheer massive magnificence of he 
presence had made his heart begin to po 
She stood before him in cloth of silver 
slightly tarnished, but that was no matter 
with a filigree of garnets at her throa’ 
Grotesque and sibylline and strangely bea! 
tiful, she was seventy if she was a day. Sh 
had blue-black hair, and thick paint glistene 
on her mobile lips. She might even hay) 
looked a little evil, he thought, but for 
heavy eyes, which seemed through long gaz 
ing at sorrow to be no longer capable of a9 
tonishment, and her dauntless manne! 
which said in effect, ‘‘The only sin is loss © 
hope.” 

“Would you like a cocktail?” she askeC 
as she enthroned herself by the fireplace. 

“Would you?” 

“T allow myself only one,” she said, “al 
I shall have it at dinner.” } 

If this was true, it answered a question h” 
could not directly ask. Drunkenness was DC 
unknown among these divinities. 

“Then I’ll wait, too,’’ he said. : 

But this she would not allow, and callin” 
“Angela!” intoned his order in the sombé 
contralto that had stirred the English-speé 
ing world for two generations. c 

He thought of the history—romantic ¢ J 
well as theatrical—which she had mae 
decades before he was born. It had all com 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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to him down the years, in rumors and 
legends, out of old reminiscenges and patched 
clippings: the poor young composer who had 
won her by the heartbreaking beauty of his 
love songs; the statesman who had sacrificed 
his career for her; the secret tunnel to her 
house from the palace of a prince. This very 
room he sat in now was a museum of her 
long, triumphant story. 

But she parried charmingly all his at- 
tempts to induce her to talk of the past. She 
seemed at pains to make it clear that she was 
of the present too. She hated to prattle of her 
memories; she went to all the new plays and 
to concerts and opera, and she talked with 
relish of driving fast, and flying, and radio, 
and even television. 

Then, stroking the parrot’s green head 
with her forefinger, she told Vincent Mar- 
shall the story of its life—a conversation 
piece, he realized, that had become auto- 
matic through many repetitions. 

“Poor Poppy,” she said, in a kind of im- 
perial baby talk, ““he comes from deep in the 
Amazon jungles, and now he leads a lone- 
some life because we haven’t been able to 
find him a lady friend. Have we?”’ 

“No,” said the bird, distinctly—dolefully. 
And Miss Lovelace sat back, beaming. 

Then Angela tiptoed in with the cocktail 
on a silver tray. Marshall raised his glass to 
Miss Lovelace, inclining his head. It was a 
mere automatic ceremony, but she acknowl- 
edged it with such a unique and grateful 
smile that, quite suddenly, it had become a 
tribute of deference and even of affection. 

It took an effort of 
the will to remind him- 
self of his purpose here, * 
thought was, How per- 
fect she'll be in Crimson 
Velvet! He had said to 
the author the day he 
signed the contract, 
“You've written a vir- 
tual impossibility, you 
know ... this combination of great lady and 
water-front bawd—majestic, earthy, strident 
and tragic, all in one old woman. She has to 
be one of those dominating, larger-than-life 
personalities, and they don’t happen in these 
days of microphones and close-ups. In fact, 
the pattern was thrown away years ago.” 

Together, on the fingers of one hand, they 
had ticked off the actresses who fitted this 
description, and found them all dead or in 
Hollywood. All but Jessica Lovelace—and 
when Marshall mentioned her, they just 
looked at each other in sudden, excited 
silence. At last the author shook his head. 

‘““T see what you mean—she’d be wonder- 
ful,”’ he told Marshall. “‘Just what I wrote. 
But can she? She’s been in retirement for 
years. Can she still get around? Can she re- 
member lines?”’ 

It was the answer to these questions that 
Marshall was here to seek. The pitfalls, he 
knew, were legion. Whoever finally played 
Crimson Velvet would be on the stage—and 
at the center of it—for all but ten minutes 
of each performance. She would make her 
first entrance down a long flight of steps. She 
would have to be as sensitive as a violin and 
as strong as a dray horse. 


Anp from past experience with elderly 
actors, Marshall knew that Miss Lovelace, if 
he engaged her, might very well start re- 
hearsals with gusto and authority, only to 
prove unequal to the task too late. He tried 
to imagine her descending the stairs, rising, 
sitting, moving about, and wondered if she 
would become overtired, hysterical, or actu- 
ally ill. And then he thought of the script, 
black with long speeches. Could she learn 
them and retain them, or would she play the 
opening night giving antiphonal responses 
to an all-too-audible prompter? 

He asked himself how he could ever be 
sure. He hoped against doubt that she would 
pass muster, but he knew that it would not 
be to her discredit if the decision went against 
her. 

He put down his glass and looked at his 
watch. 

“Ts it time?”’ she asked. 


and even then his first % Unless people are on a very in- 

timate footing they should never 
say things that are true; there is 
always a splendid selection of un- 
true remarks to be made. 
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He hurried forward to help her rise, but 
she said ‘‘Thank you,” and, using her arms 
only a little for leverage, rose beautifully by 
herself. 

She flashed him a smile. “‘Shall we go?” 

“Yes, let’s.”’ 

He draped the ermine wrap around her 
shoulders. She patted the-orchids, said ‘‘ How 
really gala!”’ then turned to the parrot and 
the dogs. ‘“‘Now good night, children!”’ she 
cried. ‘“‘Behave yourselves, do you hear?” 


Bya quarter to ten that night, as the gay 
first act of the new musical drew to a close, 
Vincent Marshall had come festively to a 
great decision. He had been watching Miss 
Lovelace closely. He had noted the vitality 
that never waned; he had observed the way 
she got into and out of taxis; and he had 
listened to the flow of her conversation, in- 
creasingly beguiled. It was true that the 
question of her memory remained unan- 
swered, but she had slipped only once, at the 
beginning of the evening when she had con- 
fused his first name with his last, and that 
could hardly be held against her. In any 
case, now he had concluded that his search 
was over. He would offer her the stellar role 
in Crimson Velvet. 

It was on the tip of his tongue to speak of 
it as they moved up the crowded aisle for an 
intermission cigarette. He knew how pleased 
she*would be; and this made him addition- 
ally fond of her, as the warmth of imminent 
charity expanded inside him. But he was de- 
layed for a moment by greeting an acquaint- 
ance, and when he looked around, Miss 
Lovelace was no longer 
at his side. The slow 
momentum of her ma- 
jestic progress had car- 
ried her ahead, just out 
of earshot. 

Miss Lovelace herself 
was unaware of this 
separation. She sailed 
on up the aisle, with the 
habitual, imperial tilt 
to her head, automatically obeying the in- 
struction an old actor had given her fifty — 
years before—‘‘ Never look down at your 
feet, my dear. It spoils the line.’’ And the 
crowd, unconscious of its own obeisance, 
made way for her, as it always had, like river 
craft before a liner. By the time she reached 
the front of the theater, she was ahead and 
alone, with Vincent Marshall in her wake, 
close behind. 

She knew she had made a success with 
him, and suspected he was about to offer her 
the part, so in the grandeur of her advance 
there was a certain gaiety, too, which raised 
her chin still higher and made her perhaps a 
trifle careless. 

But in the end it was her vanity that un- 
did her. Her eyes sparkled, but she had left 
her glasses home. And now, as she approached 
the doorway with its curtains pulled back, 
she could not read—and did not even see— 
the warning sign that said “‘ LOUNGE—ONE 
FLIGHT BELOW.” She neither stumbled nor 
tripped. No one pushed her. She just stepped 
off into air and fell headlong. 

Vincent Marshall heard a scream that 
froze his blood, and saw her clutch for sup- | 
port that was not there as she swooped out 
of sight like an ungainly silver bird. In two | 
strides he reached the top of the steps and | 
looked down. She lay, a toppled statue, on 
the landing halfway below—disheveled, 
prone and motionless. ‘ 

For an instant horror paralyzed him, 
Then, shouting ‘‘Get the house doctor!”’ he 
plunged down the stairs, while the thought 
that he was to blame for this overwhelmed 7 
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like a careless grandson who has shirked his 
responsibility. On the landing he leaned 
over her, calling ‘Miss Lovelace—Miss } 
Lovelace—are you badly hurt? Can you tell 
me?’’ But she did not answer. 

Automatically he reached for her wrist and ~ 
exhaled with relief when he felt her pulse. 
Helpful superfluous people crowded the 
stairs above him, asking what they could do 
or get. And in this very moment of panic, aS 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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}}e crouched there uncertain if she would 
jéver walk again, he realized, with a sense of 
‘¢hock at his own callousness, that he had 
\¢hanged his mind about offering her the part 

4 Crimson Velvet. The decision had come 

‘udden and complete, buttressed with un- 

mswerable reasons. It would be fatal to de- 

}end on an equilibrium so precarious. If her 
(yes were so bad and her footing so unsure, 

(nen her memory was doubtless dim as well. 
Me looked down at her in sorrow and pity, 
Jut he knew it could not be helped. He had 
{pund out what he had come to learn. 

He did not know it, but Miss Lovelace was 
jonscious. She heard him calling her name 
‘gain and asking if the house doctor had 
come yet; she heard the people on the stairs 
e changing whispered theories as to how the 
cident had happened and who she was. But 
till she did not answer. She was afraid that 
‘she opened her mouth she would cry. Not 
1 pain, though there was enough of that; 
ae would cry in anger and desolation be- 
ause she had lost forever the chance to be a 
again. 

The words Too old . . . too old, on the hun- 
red tongues of her own despair, pounded in 
er ear. But she had always been impatient 
if despair, and soon she began to think that 
- was self-indulgence to lie here, that she 
vas making a scene 
‘ind causing trouble, 
nd that, after all, 

ere was nothing se- 
ous the matter with 
er. Finally, the same 
anity that had 
aused her to fall now 
paded her to rise. 

“This position is 
diculous,”’ she said. 
Help me up.” 


“Miss Lovelace, 
ear,” said Angela a 
w hours later, paus- 
ig at the bedroom 
oor, “‘I just wanted 
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High upon the mountaintop 

Old Woman Wind 

Works at her loom. 

High upon the blue mountaintop 
Works at her loom, the sky, 
Weaving clouds into old designs, 
Beautiful with meaning. 
Weaving clouds into patterns of 
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Up to this point, Miss Lovelace had not 
begun to feel in the least new, in spite of the 
prophecies of the doctors. Now, however, she 
tossed back the covers and got out of bed. 

“The young man’s a fool!’”’ she snorted. 

“Ida Gray was never a star, and it’s prepos- 
terous of her to pretend she was.’”’ 
She swept back and forth in her negligee 
like an angry empress. “A pleasant-enough 
woman with a pretty little talent,” she went 
on. “But she lacks stature. She lacks mag- 
nificence.”” And then, the final condemna- 
tion—“'She displaces no air when she enters 
a room!” 

Suddenly she said, “Angela, dial Eileen 
Shively for me.” 


Waren Angela had reached the agent, Miss 
Lovelace took the telephone and spoke of 
mconsequential matters. At last she said, 
“What a charming young man Mr. Mar- 
shall is!’’ And waited. 

“Oh, he’s so upset,” the agent answered, 
after a pause. ‘He wanted you so badly for 
the play ——” 

“The play? I thought that was all for- 
gotten.” 

“Frankly, he keeps looking at other 
women, and then comes back to you.” 

Miss Lovelace smiled. So much for Ida 
Gray and the part in Crimson Velvet. 

“But he’s wor- 
ried,” Eileen Shively 
went on “‘I can’t find 
out exactly why— 
something about —’’ 
She hesitated. 

“Yes, Eileen?” 

“Well—he told me 
about your fall.”” And 
then, on cue, solici- 
tude oozed over the 
wire. ““By the way, 
dear, are you all 
right?” 

“Of course I’m all 
right. He saw that I 
was all right.” 

“But he told me 





ou to know... I’m rain, there was asign there. 
oing to pray to- Beautiful beyond all others! He—he decided your 
ight.” sight might make it 
Aching in bed, Miss trek kae ke Ke Ke Ke difficult for you u 
ovelace merely nod- “My sight?’’ Miss 
ed gratefully. But a Lovelace boomed and 


oment afterward, when Angela had turned 
ff the light and closed the door, she said to 
erself aloud, with some surprise, ‘‘ Why, so, 
think, shall I.” 

But praying appeared to have no effect 


|) hatever. She felt dreadful the next morning, 


en though her own physician, summoned 
te the night before, had confirmed the 
Ouse doctor’s diagnosis. ‘‘Miraculously un- 
urt,” he had said. “‘A little bruised and 
aken up, but just stay in bed for a week 
d you’ll feel as good as new.” 
Tt was true that flowers arrived from Vin- 
ent Marshall in the afternoon; but when 
ngela began to speculate as to what this 
2sture might mean, Miss Lovelace inter- 
pted her. “‘It means he has good manners 
nd a sweet nature, and nothing else at 
il,” she said. 


AST night when he had brought her home 
om the theater his solicitude had been 
guching. He had delivered her anxiously to 
gela’s care, and would have waited for the 
octor to arrive if Miss Lovelace had not 
anaged to dissuade him by her repeated lie 
lat she felt wonderful, really wonderful. 
imally, departing, he had asked if he might 
lephone her soon. And even as she smiled 
id said, “‘ Yes, do,” Mass Lovelace had been 
ire that he had no intention of ever tele- 
oning her again. 
“He’s a gentleman,” she said now, “but 
‘Pout the play, his mind is made up.” 
She seemed to be right. Ten days later 
ngela brought in a newspaper with Miss 
Ovelace’s breakfast tray, and read aloud a 
st of the celebrities who had been seen at a 
“*cent theatrical ball. 
“Vincent Marshall,” she read, in the tone 
‘One naming a traitor, “‘with the distin- 
Shed star of twenty years ago, Ida 
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reached forher glasses. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

Eileen Shively rushed on. ‘The entrance 
in the play is down a flight of stairs, you 
know. And then there’s the reading at re- 
hearsals, and all that. He thought it might 
be too taxing.” 

“T wonder how he ever got such an idea,” 
Miss Lovelace said, and hung up. Then, 
avoiding Angela’s wide anxious eyes, she 
said quietly, ‘It was only a play, after all— 
and it was simply not to be. We must resign 
ourselves.” 

“Yes, Miss Lovelace,’’ whispered Angela 
obediently. 

But for Miss Lovelace, even though she 
had suggested it, the habit of lowering her 
flag was hard to come by. She had always 
thought that resignation was merely a cheer- 
ful synonym for defeat; the end of all hope, 
really. 

Suddenly she straightened her back and 
raised her chin in rejection. 

“Angela,”’ she said grimly, “light me a 
cigarette.” 

Now she waved the dachshunds away 
when they clamored for her lap. She refused 
to answer, or even notice, the wheedling 
cacophonies of the parrot. She took long, 
thoughtful inhalations on the cigarette, and 
Angela, watchful, moved silently around the 
apartment. She had seen Miss Lovelace like 
this before. She would brood for several hours, 
utterly still, looking more like a seeress than 
ever: and it would be impossible to know 
what she was thinking, or working out, or 
planning. 

Hours later, Angela heard her name called. 

“Yes, Miss Lovelace?”’ She put her head 
in at the door. 

Miss Lovelace was not looking at her. She 
was sitting forward, leaning with her elbow 
on her knees, tapping a rolled newspaper 
against the palm of her hand. 
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“Angela,” she said, and her voice was very 
deep, ‘‘we shall be fantastic and audacious. 


Get me Mr. Marshall on the telephone.” 


Somewhat warily, two days later, Vincent 
Marshall appeared at Miss Lovelace’s apart- 
ment for tea. He was sure it would be an em- 
barrassing and difficult couple of hours, and 
he had not really wanted to come at all. But 
neither did he want to hurt her feelings, and 
he was curious about just why she wished to 
see him. 

At least, he thought, there would no 
longer be a point at issue between them, 
because he had very nearly decided to aban- 
don his production of Crimson Velvet. That 
morning he had said to the author, “It’s a 
beautiful play, but you wrote it ten years too 
late for the only actress who could have 
played it.” 

But when the only actress greeted him, 
arrayed this afternoon in a topaz satin tea 
gown with fur bands around the drooping 
sleeves, he was immediately beguiled again. 

“How delightful to see you, dear Mr. Mar- 
shall,’ she said, and he felt as though she 
had knighted him. 

“Are you all recovered now?” he asked. 

She belittled the question with a shrug. 
“Oh, it was nothing. The very next day I felt 
splendid.”” She smiled. ‘“‘You know, stairs 
mean nothing to me. And I must have been 
in that theater a hundred times, so I knew 
very well those steps were there. Just at that 
moment, though, they slipped my mind.” 

Exactly, he thought. They had slipped her 
mind. Just as his own name had slipped her 
mind, at the very mo- 
ment when she was first 
greeting him. Just as 
whole speeches and 3 
stage business and en- 
trance cues would have 
slipped her mind on an 
Opening night, and 
later. He had known 
that it was not a ques- 
tion of the stairs on the 
set—they could easily 
have been changed. 
But he had been right to worry about her 
memory, right to dismiss her from his plans. 

But this, he found as she led him into the 
drawing room, in no way altered the peculiar 
potency of her effect on him, or the reverence, 
even the fondness, of his feeling for her—half 
gallantry, half nostalgia, pervaded with a 
sense of pity because she was no longer what 
she had been. 

She gestured him into a chair, and as she 
seated herself he watched her arrange the 
satin folds of her tea gown, with all the ap- 
pearance of accident, for their best effect. 

Looking around him, he observed grate- 
fully that the dachshunds had been banished. 
The parrot sat as usual, brilliant and baleful, 
on the fire screen; but there was something 
hushed about the room this afternoon that 
even the parrot did not violate—a sense of 
being in a quiet refuge, outside of time, out- 
side the pressures of ambition and struggle. 


to the 
soul. 
whole 


Miss LOVELACE, facing him over the elab- 
orate silver of the tea service, was composed, 
charming and smilingly unhurried. There 
was Clearly nothing special on her mind. And 
as he sat there, Vincent Marshall, little by 
little, put aside the wariness with which he 
had arrived. It was engulfed in her relaxa- 
tion; and at last he relaxed, too, concluding 
with some astonishment that she had asked 
him here only for his company, with no 
ulterior motive whatever. 

Last time he had observed her unwilling- 
ness to talk of the past, so now he was care- 
ful to ask her no direct questions about it, 
much as he wanted to. But as he finished his 
first cup of tea, he was delighted to discover 
that quite without prompting she was talking 
freely of her youth and middle years—being 
reminded of one name by another, rambling 
easily up and down the corridors of time, 
from ‘Shakespeare to Bernard Shaw, from 
David Garrick to Booth and Sothern and 
finally the Barrymore “‘boys.”’ These and 
other shining presences she evoked in the 
muted room by the casual, familiar, almost 
affectionate way she mentioned them. 


Religion is not something for- 
eign, not something superadded 
fundamental nature of the 
It has to do rather with the 
process of self-development 
and with the building of those ideals 
by which we live. 


(The Macmillan Company, 1950). 
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And somehow they all seemed contempo- 
raries of one another as well as of herself. But 
of those who were still alive she was for the 
most part discreetly vague. Marshall could 
not tell which had been only acquaintances, 
and which ones friends or even lovers. Some- 
times, however, in connection with men who 
had long since died, she allowed herself to be 
more explicit. Then a transitory smile would 
soften her features, as though a remembered 
witticism had flitted into her mind and out 
again. She lowered her eyes, entirely without 
coquetry, and said softly, of this one or that 
one, “I was engaged to him for three years.” 


Sue mentioned a young hero of the Boer 
War who had returned to London just as she — 
was completing her first season there as a | 
star. ‘“There was a lovely article about him 
in last month’s Athenaeum,” she said. ‘‘ Did 
you happen to see it?”’ 

“No,” said Marshall. “I don’t often read 
the English monthlies.”’ ) 

After a small search she found the maga- 
zine in the rack next to her chair, then hesi- 
tated. “I don’t want to bore you.” 

“No danger,’”’ he assured her. 

She held the magazine well away and, nar- 
rowing her eyes a little, began to read, easily 
and quietly. Once or twice she looked up at 
him with an interrogative sort of smile, as if 
to say, “Am I still not boring you?” And of 
course she was not, though after a while the 
young military hero began to settle into a 
middle age of rather monotonous distinction, 
and only one early sentence had mentioned 
her: “At this time, he vied with all the most 
brilliant in the world of | 
society and the arts in 
the adulation of the 
beautiful young Amer- 
ican actress, Jessica 
Lovelace, who was per- 
haps more frequently 
to be seen escorted by 
him than any other.” 

But Vincent Mar- 
shall found that it did 
not really matter what 
she read; even the lisi 
of all the Empire’s honors which had been 
conferred upon this dazzling suitor of hers 
became something of a song, because of the 
sheer deep enchantment of her voice. 

He listened, too, in amazement. Because 
now after she had turned over several pages, 
it had dawned on him at last. He leaned for: 
ward and stared at her. There she sat, with- 
out glasses, reading! 

Miss Lovelace was aware of his sudden) 
shift of position. She did not look up again, 
but her voice swelled, louder and richer. She 
had come to the fourth page now. She must) 
be careful not to let the pounding of her heart 
become audible in her voice. She must req 
member to hold the magazine at arm’s 
length, for verisimilitude, and to pucker he r| 
eyes and move them back and forth like 4 
typewriter carriage. With her free hand she 
pushed herself out of the chair, and all the}} 
time her voice rolled on. 

Now she was standing by the mantelpiece 
where she could hear the parrot rustling its’ 
way closer to her along the fire screen. Mr. 
Marshall had risen, too, and she could tell by 
his listening silence that he was all but not 
breathing. 

She finished the article. She looked at him) 
and saw his smile, from which astonishment 
had not quite vanished. Yes, he was con- 
vinced. Success had so clearly rewarded her: 
bold and subtle strategy that this was where 
she should have stopped, leaving well enough 
alone. But now in the flush of victory he 
overplayed her hand. 4 

As acting, it was as brilliant as all that had 
gone before. She put the magazine down. 
She said. “Another cup of tea?” and when he 
thanked her and refused, she moved cas , 
ally from table to table, turning on the lamp s 
to make the room glow goldenly. She maneu: 
vered it so she was back where she hac 
started and could appear to pick up the mag 
azine again as an afterthought. She coul 
not resist this last satisfaction of her triumph 
this final vindication of her eyesight. 
had to show him how small the type was. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
























































—RUFUS M. JONES: 
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Jt ounprising how much 
cow be unitton on a Loctle 


LAIRE BRYANT managed to look 
C quite composed asshe finally walked 
into the reception room. She had stood 
outside for a full minute, studying with 
great satisfaction the name on the door: 
Burton & Bryant, Attorneys-at-Law. 


Suddenly the door at the left swung 
open, and a tali young man with a big 
grin filled the doorway. 


“Hello, Mom!”’ 


Together they walked into his office 
with its view of the tall buildings, the 
river, and the harbor out beyond. She 
looked and approved, then looked again 
and approved some more. She sat in the 
deep leather chair by the window and 
smiled back at her boy. 


““Jack,”’ she said, “‘for years people 
have been warning me not to dote on 
you too much. I took their advice seri- 
ously. I have tried hard not to spoil you. 
But today I’m bound to say I’m proud 


as a peacock of you—and as satisfied 


1? 


with myself and with life as I can be 


“T’m happy, too, Mom. It was won- 
derful of Mr. Burton to take me in as a 
partner so soon. By the way—I’ve had 
Dad’s big walnut desk moved up here. 
It fits in swell!” 


“T noticed that,’’ said Claire Bryant. 
“T wish he could see you now.” 


The young man grinned that nice, 
slow grin of his. ‘“Just before you came 
in,’ he said, “I found something in the 
top drawer of the desk.’’ He pulled a 
fragile, time-yellowed piece of paper 
out of his pocket. ““That’s Dad’s writ- 
ing, all right. But what the deuce does 
it mean?” 


Claire took the piece of paper. Hej}! 
face softened as she looked at it. ‘“Yes}"' 
... it’s his writing. He was always writ, r 
ing himself notes in a sort of private§, 
shorthand he had. Can’t you figure out}, 
what it means?” i 


The young man read the note ag. 
*“6-7-23—see R. W. re more ins.’’ 
“Who is R. W.?” he asked. 


“That gives it away,” she smiled} 
“R. W. is Robert Wilson. . .” 


““You mean the agent who took ca 
of Dad’s insurance?” 


“That’s right—he was with the Nev 
York Life. Notice the date...” 

















born!”’ 


His mother smiled. “‘Your father ha#y) 
a thousand plans for you. And being #% 
lawyer, he never liked to put thingy 
off.’”’ She looked at the note again. ““Yo§, 
see, your father got hold of Rober 
Wilson, whose advice he respected, a 
took out more insurance. That’s wh 
when your father died, everything- 
including your law education—was pr 
vided for.”’ 


The grin again relieved the seriou 
expression on the young man’s face, “ 
suppose you don’t frame a thing lik 
this,’ he mused, looking at the piec 
of paper. He dropped it into the to 
drawer of the old walnut desk. ‘“‘But 
guess I’]] keep it here handy—to remin 
me how I got off to a wonderful sta’ 
... yes, before I even knew it!” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





| (Continued from Page 134) 

\tfere,” she said. ““Here’s a photograph 
‘him when we were engaged.” 

(nd even then it might have worked if she 
1 | handed the magazine over to Marshall. 
t she held it, and he had to come beside 
to look at the page she had opened to. 
‘There,” she said. ‘““Handsome, wasn’t 


oD 





ae 


But the expected acquiescence did not 
i1e immediately. Instead there was a small 
ence. When she looked around at him, he 
; frowning. Then he smiled at her in a 
yipathetic way—gently, quizzically. He 
ik the magazine from her, turned it right 
1. up, and put it back in her hands. 

“ Yes, very handsome,” he said, sounding 
vm and amused. “Particularly when he’s 
{ standing on his head.” 

‘he peered down at the blur she was hold- 
then, horrified, understood. Putting the 
yzazine down with a slap, she turned away 
jckly to hide her face. 

‘Don’t be upset,’’ he said. 

\fe was being too gentle, making her feel 
jetic, and she hated that. She thought of 
story he could tell, and the guffaws that 
Id accompany it. Closing her eyes, she 
yed a little in humiliation. Go away, she 
uight. Please, please, go away. 

slexpect you’re very busy,” she said ina 
nesslike tone, with her face still averted. 




















































1 to pasture, or if a new hired hand 
ses on, or if, near the milking barn, a noisy 
rhine is set up, milk production always 
In summer our cows are in pasture ex- 
at milking time, and in the haying 
on hay is blown into the mow above the 
_barn by a motor-operated chopper. But 
uch operations must halt while the cows 
a n the barn, for the noise diminishes the 
@ of milk. 
irgo, the female requires “‘peace and 
ft’ to perform the nurturing part of her 
™ gical function. Hens even require peace 
gg production. Every time a pen of them 
oved they lay in diminished proportion. 
Ss are even more sensitive. If a herd of 
®p is frightened, pregnant ewes will mis- 
y. The female needs peace more than the 
‘, in order to be female. 
dairy herds one sometimes has a “mav- 
-” cow. We have just sent such a one 
che hooks””—a young, healthy, purebred 
treed Jersey, worth, 
r papers, two or three 
ed dollars in any 
auction, but a total 
ity in a herd. Belle 
her sisters in a con- 
state of turmoil, 
g them from one graz- 
ield to another, lead- 
em over fences into the forest, difficult 
eed and absolutely indifferent to the 
she bore, not even cleaning it up with 
ongue, as normal cow mothers do, a bad 
pr whose presence lowered the milk pro- 
on of all the others—so that when she 
din the freezer (where her meat proved 
tender than her heart) the milk checks 
diately went up. 
odern woman, Belle! One of the flag 
s! Inhuman society she would probably 
been a “‘born leader” and maybe have 
ne the first woman general! 
ws don’t appreciate such leadership. 
art of the curse on modern women is 
they apparently do—they admire in 
what is actually at variance with 
own natures, considering the unnatural 
the “advanced” and “‘superior.’’ They 
1 am convinced, have the unconscious 
of inferiority of a long-suppressed race. 
§do not assert their own experience, af- 
heir own instincts, believe in their own 
Sim, or struggle for their own values. 
Gherefore, they do not release for society 
ique power which is in them. 
ead of supplementing and modifying 


Most 


> 






asculine experience and urge, they be- 
rivals and emulators, pleased as pea- 


quarrels are ineyi- 
table at the time, incred- 
ible afterwards. 


ad =~ Se i i we ~ 


“I mustn’t keep you. Thank you for coming 
to see me again.”’ 

‘Miss Lovelace,” he said softly, “you re- 
cited that whole article without stumbling 
once. Your memory must be prodigious!” 

With a desolate laugh she turned to face 
him. “‘My dear young man, I have been on 
the stage for fifty-two years, and I have 
never stumbled in all that time!”’ 

He crossed the room quickly and led her 
back to her chair. ‘‘Please,” he said, “I’ve 
got to talk to you. I’ve just bought a play 
that has a most magnificent part for you. It’s 
called Crimson Velvet.’ 

It was the first time that name had been 
spoken aloud, and she had to force control on 
the muscles of her face. If she let go now, 
she would laugh like a fool—she could feel 
the laughter rising in her throat. Or was it 
tears—or both? She permitted herself only a 
fleeting exultant thought or two: the new 
dress she would buy for Angela, the theater 
marquee twinkling her name toward Broad- 
way once again, the critics writing ‘‘Miss 
Jessica Lovelace returned to grace the New 
York stage last night... .” 

It was not the years of the past that 
counted after all, she thought. It was now, 
and what was to come. 

“Crimson Velvet ?”’ she said, and her voice 
was very serene and quiet. ‘“‘What an in- 
triguing title. Do tell me all about it.’”’ 


ARE WOMEN DIFFERENT? 
(Continued from Page 14) 


cocks if anyone tells them that they “have 


the brains of a man’’—as though the brain 
were detachable from the whole physical and 
emotional apparatus, from biological and 
psychological functions. Their biological 
function is not masculine, their sexuality is 
not masculine, and their social function, 
which cannot be divorced from these, is also 
not masculine. 

But they are afraid to express their in- 
stinct: to express, for instance, in immense 
power, their implacable opposition to war— 


even when war, for propaganda purposes, 


comes disguised as ‘‘peace.”’ They are afraid 
to express it precisely because it is natural, 
maternaland instinctive, and therefore—they 
warn themselves—inferior. They fall in with 
the notion of peace as punishment, though 
the role of women, even in the family, is 


not that of punisher but of intercessor. 


Saying this is in part a confession, in part 


an analysis of myself, and therefore, perhaps, 


of no generalizable value. 

But I think that Iam 
a quite representative 
woman of my times. I find 
myself now, in my late mid- 
dle age, re-evaluating— 
and regretting—many atti- 
tudes I have taken against 
my instincts. As I look 
back on my life and work, furthermore, I find 
that events have proved me oftenest right 
when I permitted myself to follow imme- 
diate, powerful and thoroughly feminine 
“hunches,” and then submit them, of course, 
to intellectual analysis. Such hunches have 
even been found eventually to have the 
sounder basis in logic. For we all know a 
great deal more than we are able to think; 
experiences and observations unrecorded in 
the catalogue system of the brain are being 
made continually. The poets and the mystics, 
who are able to draw upon that vast reser- 
voir of unconscious knowledge, are always 
the best judges. For they judge, as Walt Whit- 
man said, ‘“‘not as the lawyer judges, but as 
light judges, falling around a helpless thing.” 
And it was this same poet who, in his testa- 
ment to Americans, advised them to “spend 
much time with the mothers of small chil- 
dren.” Women will, I think, have fulfilled the 
woman’s revolution when they are not only 
equal in external status, but when they dare 
to be equal in real power—in the power gen- 
erated in their wombs, their nerves, their 
maternal experiences, and not only in their 
heads. Then they will contribute to bring 
humanity into equilibrium, which is har- 
mony, and peace. 


—E. M. FOSTER, 
Howard's End. 
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HELPS A 


LADY IN DISTRESS! 





LIFE! GUESS | 

WAS IN A FOG... 

| WAS WONDERING 
HOW | COULD 

BUY NEW SHOES 

FOR MY FAMILY 





WITH THE LITTLE 
MONEY | HAVE , 


SAVING LIVES 
ISNT MY 


.. BUT SAVING SHOES IS! YOU DONT 
HAVE NINE LIVES BUT 
‘YOUR SHOES Do! 
ADY, I'VE GOT 
MEWS FOR YOU.. 
YOUR FAMILY'S 
OLD SHOES CAN 
LOOK LIKE THE 
CATS MEOW! 
WAIT'LL YOU SEE 
WHAT MODERN 
METHODS AND 
MATERIALS 
CAN Do! 


NN 


YOU CAN BE 
SURE OF A FIRST 
CLASS REPAIR JOB 
HERE ! 


2 


PY 





Rae Sr 


WHATS MORE..OLD SHOES WEAR 
LIKE NEW WHEN YOU GIVE 'EM 
THE CATS PAW. ..CAT-TEX 

TREATMENT! 


WHY THEY 
DO LOOK LIKE 
NEw! 


LATER... 


ITS A 
PURR-FECT 
WAY TO SAVE 
MONEY ! 


\ 





THE END 





CAT'S PAW RUBBER CO., INC., Baltimore 30, Md. 
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TOO YOUNG TO MARRY 


(Continued from Page 43) 


a continual series of*personal crises. Yet her 
charm isnot even suggestive of the withered 
and grasping shrew which desire is supposed 
to breed. On the contrary, she is young- 
looking for a woman of fifty. Her brown hair 
is only slightly gray; she has a very straight 
nose, and gray eyes which are lively enough 
to remind you of a pair of elves dancing 
together. 

Elsie is often as gay as her elfish eyes. She 
has a lovable, ridiculous sense of humor. 
When she is tired, she laughs uproariously; if 
she could draw, she would be in demand as a 
cartoonist, for she is expert at exaggerating 
people’s habits to make them seem absurd. 

One hot afternoon I returned from the 
hospital to find my mother on the living- 
room sofa, laughing until the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Elsie was standing in the 
middle of the room. Her gray eyes were 
screwed up to look small and bright. One 
lock of gray-brown hair was hung over her 
forehead, and her mouth was pulled down 
into a sad, querulous droop. Elsie hunched 
up her back and took faltering steps to the 
nearest chair, into which she dropped her 
weight, in the man- 
ner of old people. 
Then she said 
“Aah” in a quaver- 
ing, masculine 
voice. She looked 
at my mother and 
said _vindictively, 
“Young lady, I al- 
ways worked for 
my living. Let me 
tell you that. If 
young people now- 
adays would work 
like I did, they 
wouldn’t always be 
trying to borrow 
money from me.” 
The smile under El- 
sie’s characteriza- 
tion burst upon her 
face. She joined 
mother in hearty 
laughter. 

“Uncle Roger to 
a T!” cried my 
mother. 

When I saw such 
nonsense, Ithought, 
How wonderful to 
have Elsie in the 
house! It was won- 
derful, too, for an- 
other reason. Aunt Elsie could play the 
piano with the true, delicate touch of a real 
artist. Every day we were treated to the 
beauty of her music, which came from the 
keys with perfect timing and rich sweetness. 
Usually she would sit down at the piano and 
play through a half dozen of the pieces she 
knew. 





many— 


Burt one day when I came home from the 
hospital I heard her playing something with 
which I was not familiar. It was a short 
passage—a trill and a run breaking into a 
vigorous waltz—and she played it over and 
over, changing it a little with each rendition. 
I came into the living room and found Elsie 
bending over the piano, making notes on a 
piece of music paper. She was leaning over 
the paper in such absorbed concentration 
that she did not hear me enter. Her striped 
cotton dress was wrinkled and opened at the 
neck with unusual casualness. As she wrote, 
her left hand kept pushing back from her 
forehead little damp strands of hair. She had 
evidently been hard at work a long time. 
Now. she stuck her pencil between her teeth 
and looked thoughtfully into space. 

“Why, hello there,’’ she said suddenly. 

I stood transfixed with curiosity. ‘“What 
are you doing?” 

Aunt Elsie’s thin-chiseled lips broadened 
into a happy smile. “I’m having the best 
time!’’ she announced exuberantly. “I’m 
writing a sonata. I’ve been at it since early 
this morning, and I’m going to work at it 


Next Month 


This was the girl you dreamed of all 
your life, and once in a million life- 
times you found her. 


UT what could Doug do about 
his own love, when it was his 
duty to send Elna to America, 
straight into the arms of John 
Fraser? What could anyone do 
with a girl who placed duty above 
love, and honor above happiness? 
And who could make her forget the 
picture in the silver frame? 
The story of an American’s 
struggle for love in postwar Ger- 
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until it’s good. Then I’m going to ge 
published.” 

She looked down again at the piano 
and began to play over the same run 
waltz tune. She had already forgotten a 
me, and she was frowning meditati 
Stunned by her announcement, I wen 
stairs to put away my uniform, the gay 
following me into my room. Elsie had n 
before composed one line of music! N¢ 
found her creating a sonata with an inte: 
worthy of Chopin or Brahms. 


I was more surprised than I should 
been. I have since learned that Elsie ng 
does anything without doing it intensely 
she cares about a thing at all, it matters 9 
much to her, at least for the moment. TI. 
a quality she inherited from her mot) 
family, the Scribners. Mary Scribner, 
to family tradition, used to try very ha 
do everything well. After she marriedy’ 
Grandfather Sturges he adopted a pet rer 
for her benefit. He would smile at her 
say, as if it were a new thought, “‘ Youk 
the reason you’re different is that everyt 
matters SO MUuC 


” 


Sturges all 
again! 1 tho 
with amazeme} 










nata. She woj 
with the absdiit 











and cake, 
frowned and i 
no, she couldn’: 







composer coul| 
it from time to. 
She worked as 
inspiration, pi 
no attention tii} 
of us. At six-thirty, however, we were 
to persuade her to stop work long ef§». 
to have dinner. My father had phoned 
he would be at his office until late, so W 
gan to eat without him. 1 
Elsie was very gay. She looked fron» 
to the other of us and said, “I’m develi#’ 
the second theme now. I can’t imagine 
I haven’t started composing before. W 
was at the School of Music, Doctor K” 






sently with her fork and gazed f 
through my mother. “He was a wont’ 
man,” Elsie said. ‘‘I’ll never forget wh' 
gave me my diploma. He shook my 
and said, right out before everyone, 
Sturges, you have a record to be prot 
You have received the best grades ever 

at the Juilliard School of Music.’” 
There was a slight silence while wei”. 
flected upon the glory of that occasion. 
Lu asked her mother, “What made y¢ 
cide so suddenly to start writing mus! 
“Yes,” laughed mother. “For he) 
sake, explain this spur of ambition!” 
Elsie was quiet for a minute. “We) 
about time somebody in our family — 
little ambition,” she finally answered 
fully. ‘“ You know your father doesn’t d 
thing but shut himself up in his har 
store, Lu. And even that he doesn’t tak” 
ously. It’s more his retreat from life 
his business. I guess one of us has to 
bitious!”” Elsie’s voice had lost a lot 
(Continued on Page 140) f 
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Kirven’s 


ILLINOIS 

MChicago. .Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
j Wieboldt's 
Elgin... Joseph Spiess Company 
Peoria... Slock & Kuhl Company 


Rockford... ... 2... Hess Bros. 
INDIANA 

Anderson. ...... Banner Store 

Evansville... ... Schear’s 

‘Fort Wayne. ... Wolf & Dessauer 


Indianapolis....L. S. Ayres & Co 


lOWwA 

Burlington Block & Kuhl Company 

Cedar Rapids. . Newman's 

Davenport 

Petersen-Harned-Von Maur 

Des Nicines Davidson's 

Dubuque Stampfer's 

Sioux City Martin's 
Younker-Davidson Co. 

Black's 


Waterloo 


KANSAS 

eaetefc me vreties Crosby Bros. 
Wichita. Hinkel’s 
KENTUCKY 
‘Louisville... Kaufman-Straus Co. 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge............ Dalton's 
lew Orleans. . Krauss Co. 
Shreveport Rubenstein’s 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 
3altimore 





ewiston 


O'Neill's 
The May Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MET Gots sles se R.H. White's 
SIO is cs.» eg tnd Edgar's 
aintarefariora ss MeWhirr's 
lolyoke. McAuslan & Wakelin Co. 


awrence Sutherland's 





owell........ The Bon Marché 
Bee aie a0 Burrows & Sanborn 
BARGES Bieie as cca viedis Joslin's 
lew Bedford........ Star Store 
lorth Adams... ... Boston Store 
itisfield.... England Brothers 
is Webber's 
Pringfield..... Forbes & Wallace 
BRR saa Grover Cronin 
EEN si eiciae's = 3c n.a,0 MacInnes 
MICHIGAN 
ttle Creek __L. W. Robinson Co. 
petroifimeg........ . Crowley's 


The Ernst Kern Company 
White Sewing Machine Co. 
(1437 Farmer St.) 
. .Smith-Bridgman’s 
d Rapids Weurzourg’s 
insing....3. W. Knapp Company 
fuskegon Hardy Herpolsheimer's 
IRIS ca wane as Waite's 
MINNESOTA 
MOUs. 2... ee. es Freimuth’s 
inneapolis....... Donaldson's 
Pe. doe. Schuneman's 
MISSOURI 
i isas City. Emery, Bird, Thayer 
i Peck's 
; 


poringfield. Heer's 
it. Joseph... Townsend & Wa!l Co 


» 
i 





| - SEE WHITE SEWING MACHINES 
AT THESE FINE STORES 


St. Louis....... Famous-Barr Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester............ Leavitt's 
NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth..........Levy Brothers 
INGWATKGerarcletetsicct'e.e Hahne & Co. 
Patersoniys.< occ Quackenbush’s 
LONODS boenamedees Swern’s 
NEW YORK 
Aibany Whitney's 


Binghamton Fowler, Dick & Walker 
Brooklyn..... Abraham & Straus 
Buffalo........ J.N. Adam & Co 

Hengerer's 
Hempstead. Franklin Shops, Inc. 


Jamaica... : Gertz 
Newburgh ... Schoonmaker 
New York (Manhattan) Hearns 
McCreery 
New York (Bronx)... ... Hearns 
Niagara Falls...J. N. Adam & Co 
Rochester. McCurdy's 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
Schenectady Wallace's 
Syracuse. ... Dey Bros. 
Uticn ier J. B. Wells & Son Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHI ter desciewicises cls Ivey's 
Gian OMG Bes aseia deises aic.e Belk’s 
Greensboroin sus... 4... Meyer's 
ORIO 
PARTON ets ateteis o. dh» <iare'ats O'Neil’s 
Canton........ : Stark's 
Cincinnati..... Alms & Doepke's 
Shillito’s 
Cleveland. .... The May Company 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 
Columbus............ Lazarus 
Daytonee..).ictceiens Rike's 
Moledower sts: LaSalle’s 
Warren. ......Strouss-Griswold’s 
Youngstown , .Strouss-Hirshberg’s 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City John A. Brown Co. 





ulsacay. ce . Brown-Dunkin 
OREGON 
Portland. .....Meier & Frank Co 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.........Hess Brothers 
AU OOM Glia )stcte otc , Gable's 
ENC pectierclere Boston Store 
Harrisburg... Pomeroy's 
Johnsiown ........ Penn Traffic 
Lancaster......... Hager's 
Lebanon,....... The Bon Ton 
New Castle..... New Castle Store 
Philadelphia. .... Lit Brothers 

Snellenburgs 
Pittsburgh.......... Kaufmann’s 
Reading Pomeroy’s 


Scranton Scranton Dry Goods Co. 
Sharon... The Sharon Slore 
Wilkes Barre. . Pomeroy's 
Williamsport.L. L. Stearns & Sons 





NOrkyectie catns.cccs Wiest's 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket.........Shartenberg’s 
Providence....... The Outlet Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville........ Belk-Simpson 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga ....... Lovemans 
Knoxville........... George's 
Memphis..... .. Goldsmith's 
Nashville............ Harveys 
TEXAS 
Corpus Christi. Lichtenstein’s 
Dailas 3 Titche-Goettinger 
Fort Worth. ....... Stripting’s 
FLGUIS TOM Oateretatersitis 2: o,i0 Foley's 
San Antonio. Joske’s 
Waco. . Goldstein-Migel Co. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City........Auerbach’s 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk..... Ames & Brownley 
Richmond..... Miller & Rhoads 
Roanoke.................Pugh’s 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle...... Frederick & Nelson 
Spokane...........The Crescent 
MOCOMA Ls waa Sebas ta . Rhodes 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston. . .Coyle & Richardson 
Wheeling. ..... Stone & Thomas 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee........... Schuster's 
ONTARIO 
Hamilton... The G. W. Robinson 

Company Limited 
London... Simpsons London Ltd. 
Ottawa . Charles Ogilvy Limited 
Toronto.. The Robert Simpson 
Company Limited 
Windsor. ...... C_H Smith 


Company Limited 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Montreal... . The Robert Simpson 
Montreal Limited 
L. N. Messier Limitée 
Quebec City 
La Compagnie Paquet Limitée 


. Also at leading independent stores 
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its so e9° 
High fashion low price — 
thanks to the wonderful new White! Only 
White has all these sew-easy features — 


yet costs less! Compare and see! 
You, too, can save on gay holi- 
day fashions (and on gifts that can’t 
be duplicated) with a new White 
sewing machine. The White sews 
forward and backward—even over 


round bobbin sews smoothly, quietly, 
for a lifetime—because the shuttle 
turns in only one direction. Even 
the White portable is purposely 
sturdier—made exactly like the cabi- 
pins! White Magic Time-savers slip net models to do all types of sewing 
into place easily, save you hours of — well! Dependable White machines are 
work on the professional touches so 
fashion-right today. The White- 
invented full rotary action with 


sold only by reliable stores. Service 
and all your sewing needs are only a 
phone call away, wherever you live! 











COLONIAL TABLE for 
bedroom or living room, in 
popular maple finish. One of 
many, many styles to choose from! 


Make this 

jacket dress with 
crinoline silhouette 
of Skinner’s rayon 
and wool bengaline. 


Simplicity No, 8441. 


SAVE MENDING TIME with the Built-in Darner! 
No separate pieces, no tricky adjustments. 


SIMPLIFIED INSTRUCTIONS. You 
receive the personalized White Magic 
Sewing Course, including “ABC's of 
White Magic Sewing,” the new 
illustrated book complete with 


DIAL-A-STITCH lets you choose the right 
stitch length for every fabric—and 
change quickly from basting to fine seams! 
patterns and sewing short cuts. 


'HEMMERS 
TUCKING GUIDE 
RUFFLER 
BINDER 
CUTTING GAUGE 
QUILTING FOOT 
SHIRRING FOOT 
TIPPER FOOT 
SEAM GUIDE 


COMPARE ! 
Lticed °8 4.50 


FREE HOME TRIAL! No 
obligation! Just write or call your 
NK hite Sewing Machine department 

! in any of these fine stores! 


WHITE ROTARY MACHINES 


INCLUDE 14 





7 


SL es) 


TOM Ta American Made 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO IN CANADA; TORONTO 2B 
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EAD Eas H OM 


Take 2 Bayer Aspirin 
Tablets with a 
full glass of water... 





and feel better A457 / 





Her: ADVICE about colds that we think 
your own doctor will tell you is sound 
and effective. 


No matter how you try to stop or 
shorten a cold, the first thing to do— 
before you do anything else—is to take 


Bayer Aspirin. 

You should do this because a cold is 
almost invariably accompanied by 
muscular aches and pains—and a head- 
achy, feverish feeling. And for your 
own good, you need a medication that 
will relieve these distressing symptoms 
—relieve them quickly. 


The reason Bayer Aspirin tablets 
bring you this relief is that they start 
disintegrating in two seconds 
xX —by stopwatch. This means 
| that they’re ready to go to 

- work almost instantly. 
This Bayer way of feeling 
better fast—tested and proved by mil- 
lions—is now being used by more men, 
women and children than ever before. 
So don’t experiment with a cold. Use 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. And always be 
sure to ask for it by the name “Bayer” 

when you buy. 


Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 


BOF Ue Re NAN 


(Continued from Page 138) 


jubilance, and her brow contracted into a 


frown. I suspected she Was thinking of the 
handsome man she had married and com- 
paring him with the person who was now her 
husband, the person whose good looks had 
disappeared along with his hair and with the 
advent of wrinkles and a gold tooth. “If 
your father weren’t quite so easygoing i 
Aunt Elsie told Lu, her voice sad and plain- 
tive. ““He won’t even listen to my ideas. I’ve 
told him I want to move to Florida!” 

Poor, charming Uncle Richmond, I thought. 
His sincere, unhurried manner has won him 
firm friends. Long ago, soon after he began 
work in Hillside, people started to call him 
by the fond nickname, ‘‘Cap,” because, as 
the boy who helped him at the store said, 
“You look like nothin’ ever bothers you. 
You're captain of the situation!”’ Yet the 
same unhurried manner that had won Rich- 
mond friends had lost him his wife. Elsie 
calls his idea that the world was made for re- 
laxation and enjoyment a lack of ambition. 
And now, after being married to him for 
twenty-four years, she decides to stifle her mis- 
ery by composing music. 

From our places in the dining room we felt 
a sharp, cool summer breeze start up and 
sweep in the open door from the back ter- 
race. Mother glanced out the window at the 
dark clouds gathering over the peonies in the 
back yard. ““H’m, a summer shower!”’ she 
said. All at once we heard a great, swooshing 
sound from the living room, and the sound of 
papers being carried abreast of a strong 
wind. Then came soft, clopping sounds as the 
papers landed on the floor and the furniture 
about the room. I heard our Scotty bark out 
short, staccato, gleeful sounds, and the pat- 
ter of his feet jumping 
about. 

“My music!” cried Aunt 
Elsie. Clutching her nap- 
kin, she rose from her chair 
and hurried into the living 
room. 

We all followed her, and 
there we found pande- 
monium supreme. Sheet music was scat- 
tered in pieces all around the living room 
and even in the front hall—beneath the 
piano, on father’s pipe rack, on top of the 
music stand and all over the middle of the 
floor. We saw Mickey’s furry little black fig- 
ure racing around in circles of delight in the 
excitement. His wagging tail was a dark 
blur of happiness. In his mouth he held two 
large sheets of music. They were the papers 
with Elsie’s notes upon them! 

Aunt Elsie lunged at Mickey and shouted 
frantically, ‘‘Drop it. Mickey, drop it!” 

But Mickey’s bounding around the room 

only became more ecstatic. He pretended 
that the papers were an animal at which he 
was very angry. Dropping the papers for a 
minute, he would eye them and growl. Then, 
just as Elsie darted forward to rescue them 
he would snatch them up and race to the 
other side of the room. Finally he realized 
that Aunt Elsie did not want to play. Witha 
puzzled look on his little black face, he laid 
down the papers for good and slunk away, 
subdued. But the music paper he left be- 
hind was in shreds. The soft-penciled notes 
over which Elsie had labored were blurred 
and unreadable, and the sheets were gashed 
and ripped from corner to corner. 





aggerate 


» 


Este knelt by the wreckage with the air of 
a first-aider at an emergency accident. There 
was a shot of silence as she examined the 
“My work! A 
whole day’s work ruined by that dog!’’ She 
stood up, holding out the mangled papers for 
our examination. Her cheeks were flushed. 


music. Then she cried out, 


“Look, just look at this mess!” 

Lu said quietly, 
to do it over again.” 

“Over again!” cried Elsie. “As if I could 
ever again get it the same way I had it this 
afternoon. Why, it was practically perfect.”’ 
She collapsed on the sofa behind her. “I 
might as well give up right now and scrap 
the whole thing,”’ she said. 

Mother had begun to pick up the music 
scattered in odd places about the room. 
When she heard Elsie’s last remark, she 


It is difficult 
the 
which one is not enjoying. 


“T guess you'll just have 
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stopped and said, “I wouldn’t do that, Elsie, 
It sounded very well this afternoon. Any 
music that’s worth bothering about is Worth | 
more than a day’s work.” 

“But there’s no use my going on,”’ Elsie 
moaned. ‘‘ Nobody cares about what I do. I 
struggle to get along, and I get no help at all. | 
Something’s always bound to destroy my 
work. It’s just fate, that’s all!’’ She flung 
herself out of the sofa and said, “I’m going) 
upstairs and lie down. I don’t feel well.” | 

As Aunt Elsie went up to her room, even 
the petulant way she lifted her feet expressed | 
her angry mood. 


I coven not help but think of her cousin, rf 
Hamilton Scribner. When I was fourteen, | 
mother and father took me with them on a) 
trip East. On our way through Cambridge 
we stopped to visit Ham at Harvard, where} ) 
he was in college. When we came upon him 
in his apartment, he was slouched in an old) 
chair, intent on reading the works of Robert)! 
Herrick. To my idealizing eyes he appeared) 
very handsome, tall and lean with azure 
eyes. I saw him only once, but I shall alway: 
remember him slouched in his muddy- 
colored chair, reading, an iced drink in hi 
right hand. I shall always remember that he 


him that afternoon, I was near to tears be- 
cause he had not noticed me. Mother con 
soled me by confiding that Ham was a little: 
eccentric. ae was a person of moods: ve 


Phi Beta Kappa, and the week after he re’ 
ceived his key we heard the news of hi 
death: he killed himself by deliberately 
walking into the path of a mammoth bus. 
think no one ever told Aunf 
Elsie how much she is likt 
Hamilton. 

Fifteen minutes afte 
Elsie had stormed upstair 


not to ex- 
happiness 


—STENDHAL. ‘ : 
had ona light raincoat anc 


was starting out the fron 
door. { 
“Where are you going, Elsie?’’ my mothe 
asked a little sharply. 
Elsie stopped and looked at us. She wa 
obviously still upset. She put her hand t 
her forehead and said, “‘I’ve got a te 
headache, and there’s a lump the size of a! 
Easter egg swelling up on my left ankle. — 

feel rotten, and I’m going to catch Joh)! 
before he leaves and have him look m 
over.” 
Mother asked Elsie if she were certai)}, 
something was the matter with her. M 
father would be annoyed at being kept at h” 
office any later than necessary. 
But Elsie replied testily, ““Of course I ; 
sure. You know I’m sick. I’ve been sick ev! 
since I married Richmond and ruined 1 
health working in that hardware store. No 
I’ve got a lump on my ankle. Tonight it 
worse.” With these words as a parting sho 
Elsie left the house. 
A half hour later father and Elsie returne 
together. She looked cowed. She was d: 
claring meekly but firmly that she wou 
never compose another note and that she W 
really critically ill. Father, in turn, was ve” 
angry. He replied that Elsie should ney 
set foot inside his office again. 
“Not,” he shouted, “‘unless you’re on t) 
verge of collapse. A lump the size of 
Easter egg!” 
It followed naturally that mother was U 
set because father was angry. Beneath 
distress, however, she was amused. ‘‘A lur 
the size of an Easter egg would have been 

intriguing phenomenon,” she remarked. 
While Elsie demanded constant medi 
attention from my father, she also insist 
upon all kinds of attention from moth 
She had arrived in Glencoe with her clot! 
in pitiful condition. Mother could not be 
to see her own sister anything but ¥ 
dressed, so she and Elsie spent long, hot dé 
in Chicago shopping. Once they spent 
hours hunting for one pair of shoes. Ei 
wanted comfort and style in a triplt 
width with a built-in arch. They brought 
pairs home on approval and returned be 
(Continued on Page 143) 


. 
| (Continued from Page 140) 

Such incidents meant that having Aunt 
Elsie at the house all summer was a serious 
strain on peaceful relations. Elsie thinks 

every luxury is her right. She has always 
thought mother’s life was ideal, because 
mother had a large home, money for the 
luxuries of expensive clothes and education, 
and a circle of rather distinguished friends. 
' When Elsie visits us, she tries to forget 
_ Uncle Richmond, the modest white cottage, 
_and the hardware store in Hillside. She 
_ loses herself in our house, with its mahogany 
_ furniture and shining china. This is the life 
_ to which she is entitled; this luxury belongs 
' to.her. If, by some stroke of fate, she does 
_ not have it, it is the responsibility of us who 
enjoy it to give it to her. “Share and share 

_ alike” is her Communistic cry. 
One day in August I returned home from 
_ the hospital to find my mother and Lucille 
_ waiting for me on the station platform. I 
_ noticed with surprise that Aunt Elsie, who 
» usually came along for the ride, was not with 
' them. Lu was smiling broadly, and she 
| looked gay and lovely. There was something 
| childish in the uncontrolled way she placed 
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her feet and carried herself, for she was still 
very young. She was much younger than 
many girls of eighteen, who had been ma- 
tured by long association with young men. 
Those girls wore clothes with a dash and 
talked with a finesse carefully designed to 
attract the wary male. Lu had always 
dressed casually and talked only when she 
had something to say. I looked at her as she 
stood beside a baggage cart and waved at 
me, and it occurred to me that her disarming 
eagerness and naiveté had romantic possi- 
bilities. She is tall and slender and has blue 
eyes. Her skin is a délicate reminder of 
cameos, fair and fragile. 

As I stepped from the train she shouted, 
“Hi, Florence Nightingale!”’ 

I said hello to her and kissed mother. 
Then, as we walked across the little parking 
lot, I asked, “‘Where’s Aunt Elsie?”’ 

Lu was quiet and glanced quickly at 
mother. My mother looked thoughtful. 
“Elsie’s been in bed sleeping all afternoon.” 

When we arrived at the house, mother 
came with me to my room. She closed the 
door quietly and sat down on my bed. 

(Continued on Page 145) 


Dill Clibbes : 
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Dllovns vv. ; 

By Nora O'Leary e 

Make last year’s dolls look new for e 

Christmas. Dress them with these easy-to- %§ 
make patterns. Designed in the 

popular 10”, 12” and 14” sizes for both ., 

baby doll and child doll. . . . ° 

‘ e 

Py e 

e 





Pretty little-girl doll in pink-and-white-checked gingham with an organdy s 
pinafore, a red velveteen coat and beret trimmed with fur, and a plaid skirt 
and hat to wear with a knitted sweater. Pattern Sheet No. 2587, 25c. 





Baby doll has a bassinet made from a shoe box, a pretty baby dress, slip and 
bonnet, and a crocheted sack, bootee and bonnet set. on these pings 5 
may be made from scraps or discarded clothing. Pattern No. 2588, 25c. 





e 
Turn to Page 26 for coupon to order these patterns. A 
eR e fe e e an) eee 8 e eee eee ® 





BE FASHION-WISE— 
ACCENT YOUR EY aS 


bine 
PREFERRED BY SMART 


WOMEN THE WORLD OVER 
ee EYEBROW PENCIL ®* MASCARA 






EYE SHADOW 





This is the fragrance of incomparable 

freshness... that makes you seem younger, 

lovelier to be near, every day. 

Tweed Bouquet. Splash it on lavishly 

from head to toe. 314 02z., $1.25 

Tweed Toilet Essence. New idea in is 
fragrance... longer lasting than toilet ° 
water, less costly than perfume. 2 02z., $2.50 

Tweed Perfume. Your favorite fragrance on Cc 
PARIS © LONDON # NEW YORK 


in its most lasting form. 1% oz., $5.50 
(all plus tax) 





For long-wearing comport on Laverne of Green 


Hus more for your money, look tirst ror burénk. 


cm ee ee ee ee ee ee ee —=s 





MADE Of 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 





When you buy a pair of socks... and you get the thick and thin. They dast longer .. . take pulling and tugging 
; ; ; 3 : ; ; m : ie || 
Durene label along with them—man, you're getting a BUY! and hauling in their stride. They wash more easily . . . and i 
That goes for polo shirts, underwear, and everything else words like “‘sag,”’ ‘‘stretch,”’ “shrink” are scarcely in their vo- . 
made of Durene mercerized cotton. They look better . . . give cabulary! Best of all, theyre extra absorbent, extra comfort- a... 
you clearer, cleaner colors—keep their soft lustre through able. Isn’t it just good sense to look for that label “‘Durene”’? 
} 
pans No guesswork about it! Whatever you buy labeled «Made of 
= Durene yarn” is subject to Durene’s Quality Control Plan. im | 
yp That means you get double protection . . . the yarn must meet | | 
high-quality standards . .. and the merchandise itself must be able to pass \ Kk 
% laboratory tests of workmanship and performance. So—if the garment im 





you're looking at is stamped or labeled Durene, it’s a real value! 
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“Well, Ann, we’ve been having trouble 
with Elsie and your father. He swears he 
won’t live in the same house with her for 
another forty-eight hours, and, if she uses the 
ticket she bought the other day, she won’t 
leave for another ten days. Today at lunch 
he was very brusque with her.” 

Mother sighed and leaned back on my 
pillow. I knew how she felt. When my father 
is brusque, he can be very alarming. Of 
medium height, his compact body assumes 
|| hasty, precise movements, and he barks out 
_ his words. When he is brusque, his gentle- 

| ness changes to suppressed, dynamic fury. 

__ “What’s causing the trouble?” I asked in 

| cautious anticipation. 

_ Mother’s gray-green eyes clouded with 

| thought. ““He found out about what Elsie 

| did two days ago.” 

“What did she do?”’ I began to expect 
-nothing short of theft or blackmail, for 
-mother’s attitude was loaded with tragic 
} suspense. Suddenly her eyes began to shoot 
', sparks and she sat up straight on the bed. 
| _ “Elsie does some of the silliest things I’ve 
» ever heard of. She took the day off and went 
) in town to see a fortuneteller. Some woman 
) on West Jackson Boulevard who calls her- 
| self Mara Rameau.”’ 

Fortunetelling had always seemed quite 

harmless to me, and good fun too. I asked, 

| “Why should dad interest himself in that, or 
| even care what Elsie does?” 

' “He wouldn’t care at all, I’m afraid,” 
sighed mother, ‘‘but the whole trip cost ten 
dollars, and it was his money she spent. He 
found out about it last night. It gave him a 
good reason for wanting her to go home.”’ 

I asked whether Elsie were conscious of 
the way my father’ felt. 
Mother replied that she 
thought there was not 
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Aunt Elsie turned around on the sofa to 
face John. She smiled. “You forget what it’s 
like to live in the sticks of sad Montana. 
Louise knows where to go for clothes better 
than I do. Besides, she has such wonderful 
taste. I often think I wouldn’t buy anything 
without her help.” 

“Tl say you wouldn’t,” muttered my 
father. I glanced at him to see whether he 
was being facetious, but he was frow ning. 

“John!” my mother warned. 

“Well, she wouldn’t.” My father sat up 
straight and laid down the newspaper. His 
voice was a little louder and more urgent. 
“And I think it’s very bad for you to be 
wearing yourself out in Chicago for no good 
reason. It’s bad for your health.”’ 

“Yes, it really is, dear. You haven’t been 
looking at all fresh lately,” said Elsie sym- 
pathetically. 


Now, take a look at Elsie. She looks 
fresh, because she has spent this afternoon in 
bed. How well she looks out for herself!’’ he 
said, standing up and jamming his hands 
into his pockets. Then he came over to my 
mother and put his arm around her shoul- 
ders. ““My dear, you are too helpful to 
others. You must consider yourself. You 
must be careful not to strain that heart of 
yours.” 

Then an urgent voice interrupted them. 
“John, I was meaning to tell you about this 
afternoon,” said Elsie. “I had a very bad 
time.” Lu and I had been sitting on the 
floor, having a quiet game of chess. The 
catch in Elsie’s voice forced us to look up at 
her. She had a startlingly serious look in 
spite of her print dress and the ridiculous red 
rose tucked into her hair. She leaned for- 
ward slowly and spoke in 
slow tones. “‘I was sitting 
on the front porch about 


much that goes on which May you live all the days of | twoo’clock,” she told him, 
Aunt Elsie does not at your life. —SWIFT. “when suddenly I had an 
least sense. attack.”’ 

“You know, your fa-  gggumuenerppepmeeereenmeeremrnocenes My father sat down 


ther and Elsie have never 
got along well. I only hope John can behave 
himself for another ten days.” 

That did not seem possible. I know my 
father. He is a person of decided tastes, and 
he has a temper like an old volcano—dor- 
mant most of the time, but violent on occa- 
sion. There was sufficient reason to worry 
about the possibility of an explosion. 

Fortunately, at dinner that evening every- 
thing went smoothly. Aunt Elsie came down- 
stairs dressed in a modest pale blue print 
dress. She had a rose in her hair to make her 
eel young. Her face was carefully made up, 
and she was feeling gay and chipper. We had 

amusing, leisurely dinner. 

Afterward, the family sat in the library 
and talked about everyday things. This 

oom had been a drab, dingy catchall before 

e redecorated it. Now it is the family’s 
favorite meeting place. A window covers the 

all overlooking the back lawn, so that it is 
always very light in the daytime. A second 
wall is covered with books and, when at 

ight the curtains are drawn and lamps light 
Pp my father’s medical library in the dark- 
stained bookcases, it is a cozy and attractive 
place to be. Tonight I was happy to be home. 


OTHER and Aunt Elsie were discussing 
clothes. They had spent the entire previous 
: fternoon hunting for a dressy winter coat 
or Elsie and had been forced to look in al- 
ost every Chicago shop from Randolph 
street down to the Drake Hotel. Finally 

ey had brought two home to consider. 
Aunt Elsie was uncertain as to which would 
de the wiser choice. 

“T don’t want to look like a dowager,”’ she 
aid. “Which makes me look the younger?” 

My father was comfortably settled in a 
ig chair the color of pine needles. He had 

reading the Daily News. Now he 
poked up. 

“Do you mean, Louise, that after your 
morning at Red Cross you spent all after- 
oon yesterday tracking over the city?”’ 

“Why, yes, John. You see, Elsie has to 
ave a coat, and she'll be leaving soon.” 

“Does it take two to look for a coat? I 
Ways buy my own clothes.” 


heavily in his chair and 
gazed at Elsie. ‘What kind of an attack?” 
he asked after a minute. 

“T got another headache and my ears be- 
gan to hum. That’s why I went to bed. What 
do you think it could be?” 

“T can’t imagine,” said father. ‘‘ Your 
physical exam of a week and a half ago 
showed you as an A‘one physical specimen. 
Nothing serious could have developed since 
then.”’ 

Aunt Elsie spoke faster and laid her hand 
on my father’s knee for emphasis. ‘Oh, I’m 
not sure, John. I think something has. Why 
don’t you get your little instrument with the 
light on it and look in my ear? That’s where 
a lot of the trouble is.”’ 

It was Lu’s turn to move a chessman. She 
had seemed to be deep in concentration on 
the black and white figures on the board. 
Suddenly, however, she jumped up from the 
floor and looked at her mother. 

“Tf there’s going to be another session 
with the medical profession,’’ she declared, 
“I’m going to write a letter.”” Then, frown- 
ing, she left the room. 

Father knocked the ashes from his pipe. 
Then he sat with his hands between his 
knees and looked at Elsie. I saw the ex- 
pression of distaste in his blue eyes and 
thought of the volcano. 

He said to her, “I'll do what you want me 
to, but right now my bag is in my car.” 

Mother got up quickly and said, “I'll go 
get it,’ and before we could stop her she had 
left the room. 

When she had gone father said, “But be- 
fore I do it, I want to ask you a few things 
about yourself. Do you realize that Louise 
has worked very hard for you this summer? 
Do you know that she is seven years older 
than you and looks fourteen? Do you know 
that she has a weak heart?”’ 

“Of course I know,”’ said Elsie. Her voice 
was soft and affectionate, and its tones 
stroked the air with their smoothness. “‘I’ve 
often worried about her condition. There is 
no one in this world more kind and generous 
than Louise. She is always helping others. 
We all love her.” 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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When every golden morsel is gone—except what sticks to the roasting pan 





or is crusted on the pie dish—call on S.O.S.! Magic, fast-working S.O.S. 
cleans and polishes all at once! S.O.S., with soap right in the pad, 
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My father got up and walked swiftly 
| across the room, One of his most outstand- 
ing traits is frankness, and Aunt Elsie’s 
silky voice had irritated him. He was ob- 
livious of anyone in the room except Elsie. 
“Of course you love her. She’s so gen- 
Prous. She does so many things for you. 
_That’s why you love her. It’s nice to have 
someone to worry about you, isn’t it?” 
The volcano had been teased too long. It 
was beginning to erupt. 
' “There is nothing I want less to do than 
+o cause trouble for Louise.” Aunt Elsie was 
sincere and her eyes were troubled. 
_ “Then the best thing for you to do is to 
xo home. That way she only worries about 
jou whenever the mail arrives.” Father went 
‘over and sat down on the couch, facing 
Aunt Elsie. His voice was clipped and tense. 
‘Look here, this business has got to stop. 
You come for the summer and shift all your 
roubles to us. You remind us of the mort- 
wage on your house, you tell us about your 
ears. Next it will be your heart, your neck 
and your legs. You tell us how poor you are, 
vou envy us everything we have. You’re not 
sick. There are many others who aren’t as 
-vell off as you are. Stand on your own feet. 
‘And for heaven’s sake, go home.” 
_ Aunt Elsie has known my father for many 
ears. She was not amazed; she was simply 
vurious. She stood up and faced him 
squarely. ‘‘What makes you think that I 
snjoy bringing my troubles to you?” 
he said. “It makes me sick that I never 
»an depend on Richmond. Even though it 7s 
our duty as next of kin to look after me, I 
jate coming to you. You're so begrudging.”’ 
“Begrudging!’’ shouted 









































irls. They may come here 
y time and stay as long > 
s they want to. Glad to 
‘ave them. And I don’t 


ou. But month after 
onth we’ve been bothered with your inade- 
suacies. You’ve preyed on us year after 
ear, and now I’m fed up.” 
_| Aunt Elsie moved toward the door. She 
asped her hands, and her nervous, defiant 
es all at once seemed the most prominent 
2ature in her face. ‘I have some pride, after 
1. You cannot talk to me in that tone and 
xpect me to forget it. I will never forgive 
fou. Never! I can assure you I'll leave 
‘gomorrow if possible.” 
For a minute neither of them spoke. I 

jemember how I sat in a chair in the corner, 
fraid to talk, listening to silence thunder 

y. Then my father said in a quieter way: 

“T don’t want to cause any permanent 
~ouble. You are welcome to visit us again 
“ft the future. Only leave as quickly as 
jossible now, and hereafter never stay for 


) lore than a week at a time.” 


| 












‘WO days later Aunt Elsie and Peggy did 
fave. In the interim word had been re- 
‘pived from Northwestern University that 
had béen accepted there on scholarship. 
was what she had been longing for. A girl 
ever existed who yearned to live a gay, 
ight life more than did Lucille. Her 
fear was that she would be forced 
> go to a tiny college in her home state. 
hicago offered all the glamour that Hillside 
cked. When mother suggested, just before 
unt Elsie’s departure, that Lu might as 
stay in Glencoe during the three weeks 
efore she started college, thus saving train- 
e between Chicago and Montana, Lu said, 
¢ Oh, yes. That would be neat!” Aunt Elsie 
'# las not so enthusiastic about the plan. Ever 
nce Peggy was born twelve years ago, she 
id paid little attention to Lu. They both 
€ Music and laughter, but these are the 
uy tastes upon which they agree. Never- 
E ess, now that Lu was to be away from 
e almost permanently, Aunt Elsie be- 
me sad at the prospect of their parting. 
eet it was apparent that mother’s sug- 
stion was the most economical one, so, on 
afternoon Aunt Elsie and Peggy left, Lu 
bod with mother and me on the station 
atform and watched the train pull out. I 
)mot think Lu was sorry to see Elsie leave. 
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She loves her mother only when she con- 
sciously thinks about it. Their desires are 
like two identical ions which repel each 
other because of their very similarity. Lu 
knew, even if unconsciously, that she was 
about to get the clothes, the excitement and 
the security her mother wanted. Aunt Elsie 
knew it too. She must have been thinking 
of it as her train pulled away that day. 
Only a week later I started working at a 
new job. It was an exciting one, revising 
the news flashes that come in hourly to the 
Chicago Daily News. Soon summer began 
to slip into the past and seem like long ago. 
Aunt Elsie, however, remained an individual 
to be thought of in the present, for she sent 
her wistful letters to my mother with intense 
regularity. Between Lu and herself, we re- 
mained very conscious of the Meyer family. 
In fact, Lu represented mother’s main 
activity during the month of September. 
She required many new clothes to make a 
respectable showing at the university. 


Moruer scheduled the first big shopping 
expedition for a Saturday afternoon, because 
Lu claimed she wanted me present to repre- 
sent the opinion of the younger generation. 
I met them at noon in the misses’ dress 
section of Field’s. Lu was wearing a tailored 
cotton dress and an awkward piqué hat which 
looked like 1928. I began to fulfill my 
capacity as adviser by suggesting she re- 
move the hat. Then we captured a saleslady 
who showed us wool dresses. She would 
hold each one out daintily, as though it were 
fit for a princess, and say, ‘‘Thees leetle wan 
ees veree cheec!’’ Lu was overawed by the 
French accent and the genti] manner. She 

was enchanted with the 


ther. “I like your two =< 8 dresses. She sat forward 


to feel them and drink in 


very truewomanisbotha their bright colors. She 
capitalist and an optimist 


from birth. —ROBERT S. HERRICK. 


said, ‘Ooh, isn’t that 
cute!” many times during 


mind buying things fr _— ee =86the afternoon. She was 


completely happy. By five- 
thirty we had been to three stores and en- 
countered five saleswomen, three of whom 
had French accents. We had been in every 
section from the moderate-priced ones to 
the ones which specialized in Schiaparelli 
originals, for my mother said, “College days 
are the most formative days of a girl’s life. 
It is important for her to dress well then if 
she’s ever going to.”” We came home bearing 
a sun-colored wool dress, a soft red wool suit 
and a formal dress. Lu was most excited 
about the formal. It was black velvet with 
lace set into the shoulders and the skirt. 
Lu said, ‘‘It’s so pretty, it- gives me chills. 
Now I’m just waiting for the right person to 
impress.” 

When we reached home a letter from 
Elsie was waiting for us. We collapsed on the 
sofa and mother read it to Lu and me: 

“Dear Louise: I got back to find the house 
in a mess. It looks as if Richmond had no 
one to clean it all summer long. That’s the 
way he is—oblivious of his surroundings. 
If I were that way, too, we would get along 
together better. 

“T have started in to wash all the windows 
and scrub the floors, and have got along 
fairly well. But this high altitude has a bad 
effect on my heart after being in Chicago, 
and it pounds against my ribs like a bird in 
a cage. Not conducive to good window 
washing! 

“T know you must be getting Lucille all 
ready for college. She is very lucky, and 
Richmond and I both appreciate it. I think 
a wool dress is what she’ll need most. It’s 
what I need too—a wool dress in a warm, 
fally color to wear to the little concerts here 
in Hillside. Love, Elsie. 

“PS, Don’t let Lucille excite herself.” 

It was hard to keep volatile Lu from get- 
ting excited. When she moved into North- 
western’s Willard Hall, she was awed by 
the building’s beauty, its convenience. The 
first week of school she received invitations 
from four sororities to come to teas. As soon 
as she saw the little white printed cards, she 
telephoned me to report the good news. Her 
voice was happy. “The girls tell me that Pi 
Phi and Kappa are the two best. Here’s hop- 
ing they like me! Wish me luck, friend!” 
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You can be sure 
she’s picked a spot on 
her kitchen walls for Flint Kitchen 
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Tools... has pictured herself 


Every Flint Tool is crafted of 
heat tempered stainless steel 
with lustrous black, heat-resistant 
handles. So good they’re guaranteed 
for fifteen years. Wherever good 
housewares are sold. 


taking these six shining beauties 
1 from their stainless wall rack. 
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NO SCRUBBING, NO RINSING 


When you clean with baking soda, 
spots, spills and odors disappear in less 
time and with less work! 

Just sprinkle soda on a damp cloth— 
and wipe off shelves and 
inner surfaces. Soda sweetens 
. kills sour 
musty food odors that ac- 
tually adhere to enamel. 

And there are no suds, no 
grit to rinse away—no soapy 


as it cleans . 





or ‘“‘cleanser odor” to cling to food. Wash 
ice trays in soda solution. 


Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. 
Couldn’t be safer and costs less than “2¢ a 
week. Soda is the cleanse 
recommended by 22 leading 
refrigerator manufacturers! 
FREE! 20-page cookbook. 
Write to Church & Dwig ht Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine St., N. Y.C.5, N.Y, 
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KSCIVING TURKEy STU 
ban that “old-time” Spicy doodness! | 
4 tablesp. parsley flakes” 


4 tablesp. diced celery 


6 qts. lightly packed, 
day-old bread crumbs 


4 tablesp. dry mustard™ 







2 teasp. ground 
black pepper” 





3 cups boiling water 







1—1% cups butter, 
margarine, fat, or 
salad oil 





2 teasp. poultry 
seasoning” 






1 cup onion flakes®™ 3 teasp. salt 


mmer 5 min. Add remaining 


* ion flakes; si as 
Ueeh ORs sout 16 lbs. drawn weight.) 


i oiling water, b ee 
Combine boiling ffs a turkey weighing at 


ingredients; mix well. (Stu 
G SPICES are a “must” for the 
‘Magic Flavor’ for every dish 
hem at your grocer’s. Each 


McCORMICK OR SCHILLIN 

holiday season! They’re 

_., and there are dozens 0 t Bie 

i or and extra enjoyment fo you ile. 

a Be ae a EEGs today—and don't forget Paprika | 

Stock up for your Tha ve | 
and Parsley Flakes! You can get them wherever you I! 


: Sas wast. 
McCormick in the East— Schilling nee 






FINE SPICES 
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McCORMICK 


FINE SPICES 





McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
The World's Largest Spice and Extract House 


—And be sure +o buy the Tea with the big Tie! 
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I soon saw that Lu did not need the help of 
my good wishes. We all watched her progress 
in college with admiration. She knew what 
must happen to her, and she would see that 
it did happen. At first the only thing Lu 
cared about was becoming a member of one 
of the best sororities. She had almost decided 
to join Kappa when that group dropped her. 
Lu did not care. She quickly switched her 
allegiance to Pi Phi and became a member 
of their exclusive, café-society clique. 

Just after her initiation, Lu came out to 
Glencoe to have dinner with us and tell us 
everything that had happened to her. She 
was wearing the new red suit mother had 
bought for her, and her hair was combed in 
a sleek new way, completely alien to the 
manner in: which she used to let it hang. 
Classes had begun, and she was intensely 
interested in them all. The Pi Phis, she 
stated, were wonderful girls—a combination 
of beauty, brains and good humor. 

“Tt’s a mystery why they wanted to have 
me, a weird character from the wild West!” 
said Lu, her blue eyes wide with complete 
sincerity. She was sitting carefully in a 
chair by the secretary. Her legs were crossed 
with a newly discovered femininity. In her 
excitement, she talked and talked. ‘‘One of 
my best friends is Lee Saunders,” she said 
proudly. “Her father owns a lot of real 
estate in Chicago, and a lot of other stuff 
too. She’s a knockout on looks, and she’s 
neat to me. Maybe 
someday I'll learn to 
be sophisticated, the 
way she is. Her home 
is only a few blocks 
from campus, and we 
go over there all the 
time.’’ Lu paused and 
added softly, ‘Last 
week end I had a date. 
It was a blind date 
with a Sigma Chi 
named Paul Lantz. 
We went double with 
Lee, and she took us 
sailing on Lake Mich- 
igan. It was heavenly ! 
I liked Paul a lot. He’s 
got more on the ball 
than anyone I’ve 
met.” 

Two weeks later Lu 
showed me a letter 
Aunt Elsie had written to her. She had 
added her own amused postscript on the 
back of the letter, saying, ‘“This is to show 
that I have great possibilities, and there- 
fore shouldn’t go out after dark.” The letter 
Elsie had written was a unique blend of 
sincere motherly concern with yearning for 
her own younger days: 


* 


night - 


My Darling Daughter: The two letters that 
I’ve received from you recently sound gay and 
intriguing. I wish you had told me more about 
this Lantz boy you have been dating. He must 
have money if he can afford to take you places 
like the Panther Room and the Stevens. Very 
elegant! 

The things that amuse young people nowa- 
days are different from the things I enjoyed my 
year at the Juilliard School of Music. We never 
thought of going to night clubs. Our supreme 
entertainment was the theater. In the one year 
I was there I saw Maude Adams in Legend of 
Leonora, Wallace Eddinger in Seven Keys to 
Baldpate and John Drew in Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

I shall never forget New York as it was 
that winter. I think that was the happiest 
year of my life. I would like to do it all over 
again now. West Point was only a short journey 
away, and I knew the most dashing instructor 
there! His name was Gerald Cross. I’ve never 
known such manly grace combined with such a 
keen brain. He was a brilliant mathematician. 
We had an unreasonable amount of fun. On 
warm Sundays we'd take long strolls on Flirta- 
tion Walk and look at the river. And in cold 
weather we’d spend Sunday afternoon skating 
in the arena. I think for a while I might have 
been infatuated with Gerald. He used to say I 
was the only pretty femme with brains he’d ever 
met. But he was really too old for me! I’m sure 
your father is a more suitable age. 

Gerry and I used to visit the historic sights of 
the city instead of going night clubbing, the way 
you do. It is much easier for a pretty girl to be 
led astray today with all this drinking and going 
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cL n Morning 


By Jessamyn West 


Only this morning did I see 
What holds our world together: 

Spiders had spent the night 
Weaving a cobweb tether. 


No others had throughout the 
Such love for earth displayed: 


I looked upon their binding webs 
And, “God bless spiders” prayed. 
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November, 1951 


about than in my day. I hope, Lu, that you will 
never drink or smoke, and I trust that you will 
always be very discreet in your conduct with 
men. You must save yourself and get the most 
out of all those advantages which I am unable’ 
to enjoy in this crazy town. Be sweet and pure. 
You were born under the sign of Libra, you 
know, and your stars say that you may become 
an inspiring influence in»the world as a famous 
musician or painter, They also say that you are 
capable of a chaste and constant love beneath 
your restless exterior. Save this love for a 
worthy object, study and enjoy life. I wish I 
were a student with you. But your father and I 
do not begrudge you your luck, despite the fact 
that Hillside is such a wretched place to live. 
The altitude still makes me dizzy and now the 
house is hard to heat. 

Louise writes that she is having her old fur 
coat remade for you. A good idea! How cold is 
it in Chicago now? Such a coat would feel good 


in Montana. 
Love, 


MOTHER. 


Aunt Elsie could warn Lu again and again 
to be discreet, but she could not keep her 
from having a good time. Within six weeks 
after Lu arrived at Northwestern she had 
accepted Paul Lantz’s fraternity pin. She 
had, in fact, fallen very much in love with 
him. Aunt Elsie wrote anxious inquiries to 
her daughter. She wanted to know the usual 
things—what was his training, what was he 
like, and, above all, what did all this mean. 
Lu wrote to her mother that Paul had been 
to Exeter and was 
now studying at 
Northwestern as a 
pre-law student. She 
said he was brilliant, — 
but not handsome, 
and that she was nof 
engaged to him, eve: 
unofficially. Beyonc 


in detail. She only © 
mentioned places she — 
had been—the Pump 


Room, Barney’s, the — 


Commodore Arms— — 
and interesting people — 
she had met. These | 
affected Aunt Elsie — 
like a small bucket — 
of water thrown to © 
thirsty desert sands. 
She longed to hear more of the glitter upon — 
which her daughter was thriving, and she | 
wrote to my mother inquiring concerning 
Paul’s looks, his manner, his family. | 

These letters would have two parts: | 
questions about Lu, and details of her own | 
life at home. She would hitch the two topics | 


together in such a way as this: j 


Lu writes me that Paul took her to the sym- — 





phony one afternoon recently. That reminds me 
that when I first came to Hillside as a bride, I 
was invited to play the piano with the town or- 


this Lu did not take © 
the time to tell Aunt © 
Elsie about anything | 





chestra. Those were the days when a woman q 


had to give teas on two consecutive afternoons — 
to invite everyone in town. But now everything 


i 
is quite different and, in a way, not as nice. | 


Now, when they can get one, they insist upon a 

concert pianist with their orchestra. Pretty ~ 
highfalutin ideas for a water hole like this. It 
was more fun the other way, but probably the © 


' 
| 


j 


= 


orchestra is better off without me. You must - 


encourage Lucille to go to the symphony. 


In November Elsie all at once stopped 
writing to my mother. She did not write for — 


id 
* 


five weeks. Mother must have felt as worried — 


and puzzled as a sparrow whose fledgling has | 
flown the nest and gone she knows not where. - 






The workaday world was not its regular old | 


self without letters from Elsie. Mother was | 


quite sure that she had offended her sister 
or that Elsie was actually sick. No reply to 
mother’s letters was sent, nor were any @X- 


planations given. At last, in great perplexity, 


mother wrote to Richmond inquiring about 


Aunt Elsie’s health. Straightway she received _ 


a reply, not from Uncle Richmond, but from 
Elsie herself: £\ 


Dear Louise: It amuses me that you would 
ask Richmond how I am. Skip it! It has been 
at least three years since he looked at a doctor's 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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} This is more than a promise — it’s a guarantee that you'll never 
| risk a penny on any item you buy at A&P. 
i 


To prove our point, let's “talk turkey” now that Thanksgiving 
is on the way. More folks buy A&P’s young, meaty, flavor- 
| famous turkeys than any other, and never risk a penny in doing 
) so. That's because every bird is so good, it is sold with an un- 

qualified money-back guarantee. That means your A&P turkey 
) must measure up to your every expectation . . . for freshness, 
tenderness, flavor and value . . . or we'll promptly refund your 
| money —no questions asked. And that goes for every item 
) you buy at an A&P Super Market — at any time. 


For over 90 Thanksgivings, A&P has been supplying 
more good food to more people for less money. We'd 
} like to do the same for you. Remember: “You can’t 
| make a mistake on any purchase you make... at A&P.” 





















6 Million People Will Buy 
Fifty Million Thanksgiving Treats at A&P 
Along with them, you can depend on A&P for 
all the best fixings, too! Appetizers that really 
appeal .. . fruits and vegetables that are won- 
derful . . . mince and pumpkin pies, and fruit- 
cake, too, that Grandma might well envy . . . 
candies and nuts that make you wish youd 
left more room... and pick-of-plantation coffee 
to top it all! And remember . . . everything's 
guaranteed! 











Customers’ Corner —How do you like the checkout 
system at your A&P? Are there enough stands? Do 
you always get through them quickly? Are the check- 
ers efficient, accurate and courteous? Our loyal em- 
ployees want you to be completely satisfied with 
every detail of your shopping at A&P. If you have 
any suggestions, or complaints, please write: 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
A&P Food Stores, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Where the Sale is never completed 
Pen iy: until you're completely satisfied 
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Just right for pure delight... 


two crisp chocolate cookies and 
a delicious, creamy, vanilla filling. 
Enjoy Sunshine HYDROX Cookies 
today, every day... but be sure 
they’re the original—made 
only by Sunshine—and the 
finest ever made! 


S unshine 


HYDROX 


COOKIES ! 


THE ORIGINAL CREAM-FILLED 
CHOCOLATE COOKIE 


“Mays Feshand Delirous 
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Good Housekeeping 
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True pecan flavor comes only 
from fresh pecans. Funsten 
Vacuum Packed Pecans stay 
fresh on your grocer’s shelf 
and on your pantry shelf. 
You're always sure of freshness 
with Funsten. They cost no more. 


Try a new, delicious baking 
and candy treat. Now you can 
get Funsten Vacuum Packed 
Eastern Black Walnuts. 


FREE 


... write for your copies of new recipe 
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(Continued from Page 148) 

report or inquired into how I felt. Let’s have no 
more of such inquiries. Lhave not written be- 
cause I have not felt like it. I think I'll havea 
bunch of teeth yanked out and see if that re- 
lieves me any. I am still pretty spunky in spite 
of my discomfort and think perhaps I'll be able 
to work out something for myself, so please 
stop worrying. I'll be living at least twenty 
more years. 

I have also not written because I have been 
too busy. I seldom hear from Lu. She is too ex- 
cited over Northwestern to be interested in life 
out in this country. But I have been looking 
after her welfare. My disabikty does not pre- 
vent me from that. 


Elsie left mother to guess the manner in 
which she had been looking out for Lu’s 
welfare. It was, indeed, not until a year 
later, when important business brought 
Elsie to Chicago, that we discovered the 
nature of this welfare which had so mysteri- 
ously silenced her for five weeks. Then Aunt 
Elsie confessed that she had been meeting 
three times weekly with a fortuneteller of 
the town. The woman charged very highly 
for her supernatural services, and Aunt 
Elsie had been raising the necessary sum by 
giving piano lessons. There were two reasons 
for her not writing us at this time. One was 
that she lived in dread that my father might 
find out about the foolish way in which she 
was spending her money. The other was that 
she had become completely absorbed with 
the mysterious allure of the supernatural. 
For perhaps the only time in her life she 
became so intensely interested in one thing 
that all other objects and ideas were of 
secondary importance. Her active mind and 
emotional, high-strung heart were completely 
won over to the investigation of the future, 
that ribbon which God holds in His hand and 
lets out bit by bit to man. The future had 
charmed her. 

Aunt Elsie has told me enough about her 
afternoons with the wonderful fortuneteller 
in Hillside for me to imagine the complete 
picture of their hours together. She first 
called on the woman in response to a tiny 
advertisement in a bottom corner of the 
Hillside Herald. It had stated, ‘““You can 
forestall catastrophe if you have your fortune 
told by Althea Northam.” Once when Elsie 
was with my entire family she had laughed 
a high, sharp laugh and said, “I was just 
being silly when I called on her. Just having 
a little fun!”” Another time she told mother 
very seriously that she had called on Mrs. 
Northam to discover what would happen to 
Lu. I know, however, that Aunt Elsie could 
not have spent all those afternoons talking 
about Lu. Fortunetelling is Aunt Elsie’s 
personal opium, the cure-all she depends 
upon to predict things to come, miraculous 
things which have nothing to do with Hillside 
and will waft her into the rich, green fields of 
the unobtainable. 


Wauen Elsie read Mrs. Northam’s adver- 
tisement, she recalled that she had met a 
woman of the same name who lived in an 
ordinary brick bungalow just two blocks 
away from her own house. That must be the 
woman! Elsie was intrigued by the thought 
that Mrs. Northam could be a fortuneteller. 
She looked so extraordinarily commonplace 
to be dealing with a subject so unusual as 
the future. She had muddy blond hair, very 
deep-set, intense brown eyes and thick lips. 
More incongruous yet, she did not bother 
with glass balls, dim lights and gypsy dress. 
She was happiest when attired in a baggy 
checked-tweed suit. 

When Aunt Elsie paid her first visit to 
this plain-looking prognostic, Mrs. Northam 
peered at her kindly, invited her into the 
living room and asked her to be seated. The 
living room was not unusual. It contained 
off-white walls, overstuffed furniture, a few 
worn-looking Oriental rugs and two large 
modern paintings. It was not arty or 
abstract; it was simply poor taste. Aunt 
Elsie explained that she had come to have 
her fortune told. 

“Well, of course, my dear, I can’t tell it 
today,’’ said Mrs. Northam, her deep-set 
brown eyes inspecting Elsie closely. “I must 
get to know you better. My fortunetelling 
is always done in a series of sittings. It takes 
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I cee afternoons in succession for me to know 
'(u well enough to tell what the vibrations 
){ your mind predict.” 

: “Three afternoons!” said Aunt Elsie. She 
id imagined the whole story would be told 
iid done with a flourish in an hour’s time. 
| “And then at least two more for me to 

4% 1 you what I discover about you.” 

“That makes five?” 

“And more if you wish. Once I become 

cept at reading your mind, I can tell you 
very great deal about yourself.” 

Aunt Elsie could not resist the temptation 

> discover whether this matter-of-fact 
oman could reveal secrets of life. She 

creed to come and, poor as she is, she paid 
2 exorbitant price of six dollars a sitting. 

}) her it was worth the price to spend the 

eernoons sitting in Mrs. Northam’s living 

}om hearing encouragement for the future. 
e always stayed there until shadows fell 
ross the Oriental rugs and turned them 

Jick, and the sun, dropping straight as a 

)immet, sank down behind Swan Range. 

} Aunt Elsie would never tell us all that 
its. Northam revealed to her. When we 

ed her, she would laugh and say, “Why 

into it? You’d say the idea of somebody 
ling your future by sitting across from you 

a living-room sofa is ridiculous anyway.”’ 
But she did tell us about the last time she 
ta Mrs. Northam, during that Christmas 
ek. Mrs. Northam had greeted her by 
ving she had been thinking about Elsie 

nstantly since their last visit. After they 

‘te seated, Mrs. Northam leaned forward 
d said, ‘‘My dear, I am sorry you are so 

appy in Hillside.” 

Isie was no longer surprised by Mrs. 
\rtham’s perspicacity. She said, ‘Yes, 
int’s true. I am unhappy 

re.” 

“Try to be happy. After 
, you and your husband 
» respected in the town. 
‘umust try tobe happy.” 
“Why should I?” asked 
mnt Elsie. “I have been 

ing to Richmond about 

wing. I want to go to Florida. It would 

“ee with my health.” 

“But you never will move,” said Mrs. 
ortham. She seemed very sure of what she 
pke. “I can tell you that you will always 
eright here in Hillside. You can never get 
ur husband to move.” 

‘No. That can’t be true! I never was 
ant to stay in this little town.” 
‘But you will. Your daughter will marry 
in a year, and she will travel many 
ces. You will stay here.” 
‘Who will she marry ? Is his name Lantz?’’ 
‘Oh, no. Paul is a brilliant boy, but he’s 
viled. He’s not the one. Her husband will 
less brilliant, but fine.”” Mrs. Northam 
ked sharply at Aunt Elsie. She scolded, 
vut now you are not listening to me. You 
still thinking about moving, and you are 
nking about the pain in the back of your 
k. Well, I will tell you one thing. There is 
ital trouble ahead for you. You may have 
ave some teeth pulled. But the main thing 

Must Overcome is your desire to move 

Hillside. Your daughter will move away, 
5. you will live here, and you will be poor. 
life will be uneventful.” 
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let any 


SE dusk had fallen, robbing the room of 
set colors and turning it dark. Shadows 
ide leaf patterns on the walls and the rug. 
vat Elsie rose to go. I suppose she had 
urd the first really bad news Mrs. Northam 
¥ told her, for she did not make an ap- 
Intment to return. The future had caught 
i and held her captive; it had chilled her. 
‘at evening she wrote to my mother: 


Richmond is so tired that he has already 
‘*)ed me on the forehead and gone to bed. He 
i} sleeps in the attic. It’s his retreat from the 
| ld, and it’s his retreat from me. Not that I 
fe. Why should I care for a man who won't 
} himself to get a decent job and give his 
“fily some kind of life? I’d give anything to 
}oing life over again. I’d manage much bet- 
es I hope Lucille knows how lucky she is. 
®netimes now I wish that I could stop the 
iting of this frail heart right now and rest in 


j 


Geonames 
The world turns aside to 
man _ pass 
knows where he is going. 
—DAVID STARR JORDAN 
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The five-fifteen train had been crowded 
with businessmen in bulky black and brown 
overcoats. It had been messy with news- 
papers and reeking of cigar smoke, and little 
pools of melted December snow had mixed 
with the mud in the aisle. It had been just 
the way I have remembered it since I was 
able to remember, and it gave me the false, 
secure feeling that nothing ever changes. I 
opened my own front door feeling as if I 
had been giving that quick twist to the 
doorknob since I had been two. That also 
gave me the dull, gomfortable feeling that 
nothing will happen that has not happened 
already. 

“Hello, everybody,” I shouted. 

“Hello, yourself,” said a soft voice on my 
right. Lu had come to see us! She had 
come on a Monday night! She was sprawled 
in front of a tremendous fire, resting her chin 
in her hands. Her foot was tapping absent- 
mindedly on the Oriental rug, for all her 
attention was concentrated upon the excite- 
ment in her eyes. She said ‘‘Hello” again, 
very softly and slowly, and her eyes sent me 
code signals which read, “Something has 
happened. Something unusual! Wait till 
you hear about it!” 


Morner came in through the swinging 
door from the kitchen. She kissed me on 
the cheek and suggested that Lu and I 
string the beans. That could come a little 
later. Lu had news which demanded telling. 

“First I want to show Lu my new black 
wool dress,”’ I said. I looked at her and, as 
we started upstairs, Lu grinned at me, 
closing one eye in a college-bred wink. 

When we had reached the privacy of my 
room, Lu closed the door and leaned back on 
it. She tilted up her chin, 
and a luminous look of 
happiness shot from her 
eyes. ‘“‘Ann,’’ she said, 
“T’m in love. Can you 
imagine that! Me, in 
love!’’ She spoke very 
quickly, as if the joy inside 
her was a wonderful pain 
that could be relieved only by sharing it 
with others. She went over to the bed and 
threw herself upon it, bringing her knees up 
to her chin and hugging them. 

“So Paul has really made a hit and be- 
come the man of the hour,” I said. ‘Do you 
expect me to be surprised?” 

Lu straightened out slowly. “Paul?” she 
asked, as if being recalled from another 
world. “Oh, Paul Lantz! But he’s not the 
one. This one’s name is Arthur.” She sat up 
on the edge of the bed. “Arthur! He’s five 
years older than I am. Twenty-three. Most 
people wouldn’t call him good-looking ex- 
actly. He’s tall and dark and thin, and he 
has a long face, a little like Jimmy Stewart’s, 
and big brown eyes.” 

Lu had gone to a party at Lee Saunders’ 
house with Paul Lantz the evening before. 
There she met a certain Arthur Ventnor, 
who had come alone. He wore a dark tweed 
suit and his thin fingers clutched a pipe. 
She discovered that he had been a Beta at 
Northwestern. He was doing promising work 
in the experimental laboratory of a big elec- 
tric corporation. When Lu entered the room 
he had noticed her at once and had come 
over without waiting to be introduced. He 
spent the evening with her, talking first 
seriously and then half jokingly. He talked 
about physics, modern educational methods, 
Shakespeare and sex. He had thought a great 
deal about all these subjects, and, as he talked 
about them, he would cock his head to one 
side and peer speculatively into space, as if 
demanding to know why the universe had 
been created. Lu knew when she first talked 
to him that she loved him. 

“‘He’s very ambitious,” she said happily. 

Very ambitious! The words reminded me 
of the time last summer when Elsie had 
tried to write a sonata. She had said, ‘One 
of us has to be ambitious!”” Now here was 
Lu, in love with an ambitious man. I 
wondered whether it was possible to fall in 
love with the ambition instead of the man. 
Elsie had always wanted an ambitious man 
and had suffered bitterly because she did not 
have one. Now Lu saw that she might have 
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more than her mother. Can love be true, I 
asked myself, if it is for-the quality instead of 
the man? And yet what is a man but the sum 
of his qualities? I saw Lu watching me to 
discern what I thought about all this. In my 
capacity as the elder of us, I realized that I 
should give her some words of advice, so I 
reminded her: 

“Last week you were in love with Paul. 
What happened to him? And what makes 
you think you won't fall in love with a third 
man next week ?”’ 

Lu sat up quickly to defend herself. ‘Don’t 
be silly,” she said. “I only tried to make my- 
self think I loved Paul. I knew it wasn’t the 
real thing. Paul was too young for me.”’ 

“He was two years older,”’ I reminded her. 

“But a boy of twenty isn’t even grown up. 
Paul had years of schooling ahead of him. It’s 
different with Art. He knows a lot, and he’s 
been through a lot. I’m sure about Art.” 

“Well, all right then,” I said, shrugging 
my shoulders. ‘The deluge is on. But from 
my long experience with affairs of the heart, 
I advise you not to rush into anything.” 
There! I had done it. My duty was com- 
plete. I would make no mention of how 
Elsie might react to this. 

“Oh, it’s all right about Art. I can trust 
him.”’ Lu leaned back on the pillow. She 
closed her eyes for a minute. Then she 
opened them wide. “You know what?”’ she 
said. “‘Art’s father owns half of River 
Forest.” , 

From that day on it was difficult to 
understand how Lu managed to remain in 
college. Her studies were wedged into odd, 
unimportant hours—a little after lunch, a 
page or two of reading before breakfast. In 
the evenings she was always out with Art. 
He took her to all the plays, they went to 
countless dances, they spent many hours in 
the cheap collegiate taverns of Howard 
Street, talking. 

Lu came to see us often and talked con- 
tinually about Art. She did not often, how- 
ever, go to the trouble of writing to her 
mother. Elsie received most of the news 
about Art from my mother, who felt it her 
duty as Lu’s guardian to inform Elsie of 
everything that occurred. 

Elsie was not surprised at her daughter’s 
sudden romance. She wrote to my mother, 

“God told me from the first that Lu was not 
serious about that Lantz boy! Pooh! I 
knew she’d start going with someone else 
soon.”” But although Aunt Elsie was not 
surprised, she exhibited a curious intense 
interest in Art Ventnor. It was very different 
from the vicarious enjoyment she had re- 
ceived from Lu’s dates with Paul. It was 
a more serious, more deeply concerned inter- 
est. She wrote mother saying, “‘ You tell me 
that Art is an unusual boy—very intelligent 
and ambitious. Lu tells me his father is a 
well-to-do merchant. This is all fine, but I 


‘It’s all right, isn’t it, if [wear those 
old nylons you got yesterday?” 
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want Lu to understand that she is far toc 
young to consider anyone seriously. Let the 
boy find someone else nearer his own age 
Lu is too young to fall in love. The boy ig 
obviously too mature for her.” And, i 
closing, Elsie added a strange question 
“Tell me, does Art*like to travel? Has he 
ever been to the East Coast—to Virginia 
or to Florida?”’ 

A little later Elsie wrote to Lu in her new 
intent way and said, ‘‘ Nobody knows bette 


better than I do, dear. I have been looking 
for it-too long. But you are too young t 
possess it now, or even to desire it. Remembe’ 
this when you go out with the Ventnor boy.” 
Lu paid slight attention to these letters fro : 
her mother. If I was present, she woul¢ 
laugh and hand them to me. After readiny 
them over once casually, she would flicl 
them into the wastepaper basket beside he 
desk. But Elsie continued to throw ou 
little remarks betraying the deepest part o 
her heart’s desires. On pale, cheap station) 
ery, she wrote, “Mr. Ventnor is well knowr 
isn’t he?” and “Lu tells me Art’s work ij 
exceedingly important in electrical research. | 
Most often she would write, ‘‘Lu must no 
consider this boy seriously.’”’ But as Lu be 
came increasingly interested in Art and ke 
her interest a secret from no one, Elsie ca 
to mention him less and less. Two month 
passed. By the beginning of February 
Elsie’s letters sounded as if she had forgotte 
about Lu and Art. They sounded as if sh 
did not care to remember. i 

Art had been planning for some time t} 
take Lu out on Valentine’s Day to dine he} 
properly in token of the occasion. An ensig | 
friend of mine had come home to Glencoe 6 
leave, and the four of us were going out tc 
gether. The day itself was promising. r 




























walked to the train that morning I felt 
sun shining brightly, so that the snow ina 
the front yards on our street glistened wit 
little twisted rivulets of water. By the tim 
I returned that evening most of the sno 
had sunk into the soft, wet ground an) 
spring was in the air. { 

Lu and Art drove up in front of the hous 
forty-five minutes earlier than we had e) 
pected them. My ensign had not yet a 
rived, and I was barely dressed. I hurrié 
downstairs and found them standing in tl 
doorway, looking quiet and tentative. A’ 
was poised and polite, shaking hands ar 
reassuring mother as to the condition of tl! 
roads. His black chesterfield and whi 
scarf made him look very thin and dignifie’ 
Lu had on a soft green coat with a mi 
collar which seemed to nestle close to h 
neck to set off the petal-and-peach colors’ 
her pale skin. One look at her convinced mn) 
that it was really Valentine’s Day. For 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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(Continued from Page 152) 

there had never been a Valéntine’s Day be- 
fore this one. They came inside and, as they 
had done often before, Art retired to the 
living room to have a talk with my father 
while Lu drew me upstairs. I supposed she 
wanted to have a few minutes of feminine 
chatter over the dressing table. 

In my room, she closed the door and came 
over to where I stood. ‘‘Ann,’’ she breathed 
softly. ““Ann.”’ I looked around at her. She 
stood with her hands behind her back. She 
was very erect, and her feet were placed wide 
apart, like a man’s. She had an eager half- 
smile on her lips. ““ Art gave me a present to- 
day,” she stated. ‘‘Guess what it is.” 

“A fraternity pin,” I answered. I knew 
it must be something exciting. 

“Oh, no!” said Lu. She stood silent for a 
minute, letting my thoughts dangle into un- 
certainty. Then she whispered, ‘Look!’ 

She fluttered her left hand in front of my 
eyes, and there was a diamond. A large oval 
jewel surrounded on two sides by rare, tiny 
stones caught the light and flashed fire from 
her slender fingers. It was cut into many 
facets, and it gathered in the harsh electric 
light, transformed it and sent it forth in all 
colors—ruby, emerald, pale yellow and sap- 
phire. For a second neither of us said a word. 
We gazed at the diamond. 

Then I regained enough poise to gasp out 
a few trite words. ‘““Why, Lu! How wonder- 
ful! You’re engaged!” 

Lu had always been my personal “‘man 
Friday.”’ It had never occurred to me, or to 
any of us except Elsie, that she would get 
married for a long time. It had been a quick 
romance of less than three months’ acquaint- 
ance. Lu had seen what she wanted and had 
lost no time in getting it. 
I had been told that Aunt 
Elsie had known Uncle 
Richmond six years before s 
she married him. Perhaps 
if she could have married a 
man like Art she would not 
have spent so much time 
about it, for Elsie is, basically, as emotional 
and sentimental as Lu could ever be. 

‘“Have you told your mother?”’ 

“No,” she said, ‘““but I will. There’ll be 
plenty of time to hear her talk about it!” 

Just then my mother, who never liked to 
be left out of anything, came into the room. 
Lu did the simplest thing. She merely held 
out her left hand and waited for the in- 
evitable exclamations of surprise. Mother 
was very satisfactorily amazed. After a 
second of shocked silence, she kissed Lu and 
wished her happiness. But I could tell that 
beneath the surface of her friendly gray eyes 
there was worry. Here was her sister’s child, 
a mere youngster, engaged! Mother knew 
Aunt Elsie would be furious and would come 
to her to ask, “‘How did this happen?” It 
had all occurred so fast that mother could 
not explain it. Although her wishes for Lu’s 
happiness were sincere, her manner was a 
little hesitant. She must have felt as strange 
as if she had seen a mirage materialize before 
her eyes; but it was a formidable mountain 
instead of a green oasis. 


a hatchet. 


We went downstairs to tell my father of 
the current event. Lu laughed brightly on 
the way down, and she clung tightly to the 
banister. She has always been slightly over- 
awed by her uncle. He looked harmless 
enough now as he slumped in a big flowered 
chair listening to Art talk. There were lines 
in his forehead from frowning, but they were 
noticeable now only because he was tired. 
Art was sitting on the blue sofa, his arms 
folded, his long fingers tapping nervously. 

Mother came over to father and said, 
“John, Lu and Art are engaged.” 

In a second my father had sat up very 
straight and was carefully examining the 
diamond-bedecked hand Lu proffered for 
his inspection. None of us said a word. 
Stillness echoed through the house with a 
deafening thunder. Then father got up and 
stood before the fireplace. 

“Oh, my God,” he said. He said it softly, 
quickly and definitely. 

That broke the spell of anxious silence, 
and we all began to talk at once. Father and 


Do not remove a fly from 
your friend’s forehead with 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 
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mother asked Lu and Art if they were sure 
that this was what they wanted. They could 
not be persuaded to think they had made a 
mistake. The wedding would be in June at 
the university where they had met. Art said 
the Ventnors had known about the engage- 
ment two weeks ago and could not have 
been happier about it. They already loved 
Lu as their own daughter. Lu would wear 
a long white dress and carry orchids down a 
candle-lit aisle. 

My father asked, “Lu, have you told 
Elsie about this yet?” ; 

Lu tossed her fair hair and murmured no. 
“But Vll-do it right away,” she promised. 
“Every sane person will be happy to know 
what a prize I’m winning.” She smiled up at 
Art, beside her on the sofa. 


‘Tue next time I saw Lu we met for lunch- 
eon in the Walnut Room at Field’s. She had 
spent the morning browsing in the glassware 
and china departments, and she was be- 
coming momentarily more enthusiastic at 
the prospect of housekeeping. After she had 
laid her purse down and pulled off her gloves, 
she announced that she had found the china 
pattern she must have. It was Spode, a 
delicate cream color with two wide bands of 
plain gold around the edge. Lu opened her 
purse, fumbled for her glasses and whipped 
them on, the better to describe the china. 

“It’s different from anything we’ve ever 
had,” she said. “Mother has_a little Wedg- 
wood, but nothing like this. We never could 
afford anything like this.” 

“It must be exquisite,” I agreed. “Ex- 
quisite—and expensive.” 

Lu hesitated a-minute. “Expensive?” 
she asked, as if to discover the meaning of 
the word. ‘‘Oh, yes, it is,” 
she said regretfully. “It’s 
ten dollars a plate.’’ She 
paused while I rapidly cal- 
culated the price of adozen 
complete settings. “But I 
think one should have what 
one really wants, don’t 
you?” she asked, leaning forward eagerly. 
“After all, I’m going to use this all my life. 
Mother never did have exactly what she 
wanted.” At the mention of Elsie, Lu 
sobered. She stared at her water glass with 
a fathomless expression, resembling a scien- 
tist peering through his microscope at a 
new puzzle. Then she looked up quickly and 
said, ‘“By the way, I heard from mother this 
morning.” It was the first letter Elsie had 
written to Lu since the news of the engage- 
ment. I did not ask to hear what Elsie had 
written. Lu’s half-parted lips and serious 
eyes were obviously about to reveal some- 
thing. What she told me was not in harmony 
with her grave air. It was like expecting 
cough medicine and being ‘fed créme de 
menthe. ‘‘Mother’s letter was magnificent,” 
Lu said. ‘“‘It was all I could have asked for. 
She says she is glad I am so happy.” 

“Is that all she said?” I asked. I could 
hardly believe it. 

“That’s all of importance. It was all 
good,’”’ Lu answered. I could see by the ex- 
pression of surprise in her serious blue eyes 
that she, too, was almost incredulous. It 
was as though we had suddenly found our- 
selves with a heap of gold nuggets, and we 
could not decide whether they were real. 
Then Lu added in a curious low voice, *‘ But, 
you know, something in the tone of mother’s 
letter implies that she thinks I’m kidding 
about this. Mother said ‘If you are quite 
sure’ just as if she was certain I am not sure. 
Underneath it all, she doesn’t sound ex- 
cited.” 

This was very true. Aunt Elsie seemed un- 
usually calm about the engagement. She 
wrote continually saying that she was happy 
about it. ‘‘I want to be sure Lu has all that I 
have missed,’’ she would say. But she never 
seemed to recognize the finality of the event. 
Week followed week, and throughout the 
spring her attitude was as generous and loy- 
ing as a mother’s could be; but she never 
mentioned the fact that engagement is fol- 
lowed by marriage, and that after marriage 
there is no romance except with one person. 
I wondered what would happen when the 
cold waters of reality awakened Elsie to the 
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fact that Lu was actually going to get mar- 


f 

ried. Finally, a month before the wedding, 

| we received a telegram from Aunt Elsie. 

| é PEGGY AND I ARRIVE TOMORROW 10:30 

| ran A.M. TO MEET ART. RICHMOND TO JOIN 
US LATER. 

! Father’s one-week limit to Elsie’s visits 

was, of necessity, broken with the advent of 
the wedding. Mother and I persuaded him 
that, for Lu’s sake, he should allow Elsie to 
remain in the house until after the wedding. 


She would be with us four weeks. 
The night of her arrival we were all in- 
vited to the Ventnors’ home for dinner. Al- 
though they had met my family several 
| h times, they had done no more than exchange 
Cellophan 


letters with Aunt Elsie. This was to be a 
} 






grand meeting of the two clans of Ventnor 

and Meyer, with the Russells thrown in. 
Aunt Elsie had made haste to install her- 

self in a suite of rooms on the third floor, be- 


cause she claimed that was the only place in 
the house quiet enough to sleep. She had 
spent all night in the chair car and she was 
exhausted. Consequently, she had been 

i stretched out on a big double bed sleeping 

e e ® se eine eH 

T ane t- i k soundly since two-thirty. 

ig es Ss iC ing At five o’clock, when the household was in 
a frenzy of preparation, someone suggested 


| tape af all! that it would be nice for me to wake Aunt 





Elsie. When I reached her room, I was 
greeted by two enormous old suitcases gap- 
ing open in the middle of the floor. Piles of 
summer dresses weighted down the chairs. 
The dressing table was covered with powder, 
and the sheets were piled in disarray on the 
bed from which Elsie had just risen. Attired 
in a white satin slip, she moved calmly among 
all this pandemonium. She looked as though 
she had never been tired in her life. 

“Hello, Annie Russell, my love,”’ she said. 
She picked up a powder puff to pat her 
young-looking skin, and she ran a comb 
through her dark hair. 

Downstairs, dressing had been accom- 
plished in a more orderly fashion. None of 
us, except perhaps Lu and Peggy, possesses 
Aunt Elsie’s clairvoyant ability to locate the 
slightest small object in an upset room. The 
second floor looked as it usually did. The 
only signs of activity were the bzzz of my 
father’s shaver in the bathroom, and the 
sound of my mother moving around in her 
dressing room. For the most part, stillness 
reigned. It was the stillness that presages a 
big event. It was like the calm on a beach 
an hour before the rush of high tide. 


At six-thirty our car pulled up before the 
Ventnor residence. It was a massive, red- 
brick house landscaped with carefully placed 
evergreens. At the door was a small concrete 
landing fronted by an iron railing, around 
which, on either side, steps curved down to 
the walk. Mrs. Ventnor, dressed in cool 
white silk to accentuate the white in her hair, 
stood just inside to greet us. I remembered 
again that she had never met Aunt Elsie, 
never even heard anything about her except 
that she was Lu’s mother. Mrs. Ventnor must 
have been expecting Elsie to be a mother 
like most mothers—happy at the prospect of 
a wedding, eager for her daughter’s welfare. 
She stood at the door now, utterly calm, as if 
it had never occurred to her that plans could 
be less than perfect. Her brown eyes were 
warm as she kissed Lu, and they were 
friendly as she shook hands for the first time 
with Aunt Elsie. Elsie was dressed in sweet 
Alice blue, and, thinking it made her look 
young, she had stuck a rose over her right 
ear. She had a pseudo-cheerful expression 
which stamped her as ill-at-ease. 

It was impossible, however, to be ill-at- 
ease with Mr. William Ventnor. He stood by 
the stairway, his right arm extended in 
greeting, enormous in a tan gabardine suit. 
“Welcome be the in-laws!’”’ he shouted, 
shaking Elsie’s arm vigorously up and 
down. ‘‘ Welcome to our happy home. Who 
wouldn’t be happy,” he added, “‘to welcome 
this beautiful maiden into the family!” 

Beside him stood Art, at ease, smoking a 
cigarette. Long warm days in the laboratory 
had made his skin pale to the point of trans- 


CELLOP, HANE TAP, E parency. He looked very tall as he bent over 
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Dine in Radiant Elegance 
. . Ee a 
It’s an old American custom to set a beautiful, a 
bountiful Harvest table . . . to bring on the family 
silver, light the tapers and deck the table with 


Candlewick crystal . . . the American. hand-crafted 
pattern in crystal tableware 
which is the epitome of past 
and present graciousness 
and harmony. Open stock 
. . . affordably priced. 


Bellaire, Ohio 
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TODAY’S RECIPE 
for Convenience 


SARaDA OR! 


Spur 


COLA 


It’s easy to be ready for any thirst, with the new family-size bottle of 
Spur. Only Spur—the cola drink by Canada Dry—gives so much 
quality in such quantity. One bottle fills five generous glasses. You can 
recap it, too. It will still keep its sparkle. Convenient, economical, 
SPUR saves money and refrigerator space. 





Free recipe for Cranberry Upside-Down 
Muffins, made extra good with the good flavor 
of Parkay Margarine. Write Kraft Foods Com- 
pany, Consumer Service Dept., 500 Peshtigo 
Court, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


ppread the good flavor on 
Cranberry Upside-Down Muffins ! 


Muffins or bread... 
spread Parkay on, you’re spreading good flavor. Parkay is the 


waffles or toast .. . no matter what you 
quality margarine made by Kraft. If you haven’t served Parkay 
lately, you haven't discovered how delicious a modern margarine 
can be. It’s flavor-dated so you’re always sure of freshness. 
Today, put Parkay on your market list...and spread the good 


Made by Kraft 


flavor tonight! 


Laugh with The Great 
Gildersleeve—W ednesday 
evenings—NBC 
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have said—‘‘I’m so very glad to meet 
you’’—but his quiet, slow voice was sincere. 

The rest of the Ventnor family was scat- 
tered about the living room. There was 
David, a successful lawyer of thirty-two, sit- 
ting with arms folded on a gold-brocade 
couch. Beside him was Jane, his wife, fair 
and plump. Little David, Jr., plunked on 
the floor playing with an empty squirt gun, 
wore glasses and was like his father, dark 
and tall for his age. Across the room was 
John, part owner and director of a large 
Chicago aluminum plant. He was the tallest 
of the Ventnors and, like a tree bent under 
the weight of too much snow, he stooped 
over so that, at times, he seemed almost 
hunchbacked. 

In front of the fireplace a pretty, red- 
haired woman sat in a green-damask chair. 
She was Sally, John’s wife, and she stepped 
forward to greet us. 

Aunt Elsie sat on the sofa looking bewil- 
dered. Mrs. Ventnor leaned her chin on a 
carefully manicured hand and smiled at 
Elsie. “You must have had a wretched time 
getting here,’ she sympathized. ‘Pullman 
reservations are so difficult to get.” 

Before Elsie could reply, Peggy’s guileless 
young voice broke in. ‘“We didn’t come on 
a Pullman. We came in the chair car.” 

Everyone looked over in the corner of the 
room. Peggy, pretty in blue organdy, had 
installed herself on a small stool. Her blue 
eyes were wide with the honest desire to 
have us understand everything. 

“They were that difficult to get!” ex- 
claimed Jane. “‘ Well, that must have been a 
hard trip!” 

“Oh,” said Peggy quickly, ““we always 
ride in the chair car. I’ve 
never been in a Pullman.” 

No one had a reply to 
this. The trustful frankness 
of her revelation had dis- 
armed us all. Aunt Elsie 
crossed her legs and 
smiled painfully into the 
silence. She looked mis- 
erable. Suddenly I felt sorry for her; I felt 
immensely sorry for this woman who had 
never learned that lack of money is nothing 
of which to be ashamed. Why, I thought, 
hasn't someone told Elsie to admit her hard- 
ships openly, instead of making herself an ob- 
ject of perplexity by hiding them? 

Then Art was taken with a fit of coughing. 
He said, ‘‘ Well,”’ pushed his hands into his 
pockets and leaned against the fireplace, 
“chair car’s the best way to travel.” 

“At any rate,” said Mrs. Ventnor, “‘it isa 
shame that your husband couldn’t have 
come with you. But I know the demands of 
his business must be very pressing. Some- 
times William sits up studying business mat- 
ters until two and three in the morning. He 
owns a string of men’s-clothing stores, you 
know—twelve throughout the city and sub- 
urbs—and his junior executives keep him 
very busy indeed.” 

Elsie laughed as if she understood. She 
kept running her hand slowly over the gold- 
brocade couch, as if to evaluate the quality 
of its material. Richmond, she said brightly, 
found it difficult to get enough help and, 
consequently, had to work overtime. 


own writing. 


‘Tus seemed to interest Art. He straight- 
ened up and lighted a cigarette from the end 
of the one he had just finished. ‘“We’ve had 
the same difficulty with the men at the 
plant,” he said. “It takes about nine hun- 
dred and fifty men to keep that electrical 
plant working at full production,” he stated, 
pointing with his cigarette to emphasize the 
importance of his words. “And you’d be sur- 
prised to know that, even in such an impor- 
tant industry as ours, it’s all we can do to 
keep eight hundred and fifty on the job.” 
He paused, and his dark eyes smiled at 
Aunt Elsie. ‘“‘Lu tells me Mr. Meyer is in the 
hardware business. It takes fifteen men to 
run some of the large ones in Chicago. How 
many does Mr. Meyer employ?” 

Elsie did not reply for a minute. She had 
a right to be taken aback by this question, 
for it showed that Lu had told her fiancé al- 
most nothing about her family, her father or 
the way they lived. 


The one thing that most 
men can do better than 
anybody else is to read their 
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Elsie finally murmured, ‘‘ We employ just 
one,” and added, ‘‘One and a girl. It’s a 
small hardware store.” 

She was still running her hand up and 
down the couch and smiling. I couldn’t help 
but think of our Scotty, Mickey, who wags 
his tail furiously to prevent being reproached. 
Elsie was not herself; she was not witty and © 
charming. At other parties her inbred love 
for a good time had put her at ease. Now 
some sense of deficiency bothered her; some- 
thing sad and self-inflicted stood between 
her and these friendly people. 


Soon afterward we went into the dining 
room to a long mahogany table set with a 
sparkling-white damask cloth. On this were 
service plates with wide green borders which 
matched the shaded greens of the wall murals 
depicting satyrs chasing dryads across moun- 
tains. I watched Elsie study the wallpaper 
as she was seated. Then I saw her take a 
drink of water, eying her crystal goblet spec- 
ulatively. She did not miss a detail. 

Dinnertime passed quickly with Mr. Vent- 
nor at the head of the table to amuse us 
while he carved the turkey. Elsie sat at his 
right and laughed a lot. Sometimes she 
seemed to be having fun, and the candlelight, 
outlining her mouth and nose, made her 
look almost pretty. Art sat across from her so 
that she could get to know him better. The 
flickering light made him look even thinner 
than usual, but he cocked his head to one 
side in his characteristic way and concen- 
trated on entertaining Elsie. 

Soon the talk was all about the wedding. 
Mother revealed that she and Lu had se- — 
lected the wedding dress some time ago, and 
I described at length the 
rose-chiffon dresses all the 
bridesmaids would be wear- 
ing. 

Mr. Ventnor wagged his 
head and said in mock 
seriousness, “Look here, 
people. Let’s not all get too 
excited about this show. 
After all, the beautiful girl isn’t married yet. ; 
She may decide she’d rather have her free- { 
dom.” 4 
We all laughed; or, to be exact, we all 
laughed except Elsie. ‘ 

By the time we said good-by to the Vent- 
nors that evening, we all felt we knew one 
another well. They stood in the lighted door- 
way waving au revoir as we piled into the 
car. Lu was humming softly to herself, and — 
my father was lighting his pipe, a sign of 
well-being. 

On the drive home, mother told Elsie all 
she knew about the Ventnors. She revealed 
that Mr. Ventnor had spent $25,000 sending | 
his children to the best schools, that the }i¥: 
eldest son, David, was a Phi Beta Kappa | 
from Harvard, and that John Ventnor Tq 
owned a large group of apartments on the J 
South Side of Chicago. Elsie was quiet. She J 
sat in the back seat and looked out the win- 
dow. A strong wind swept over Sheridan — 
Road and shook the oaks which stood, dark — 
and tossing, against the high old houses. By 
the time we reached Glencoe the storm had © 
overtaken us. The rain was beating down 
noisily on the pavements, and the black sky 
was shot with flashes of crimson. 

I have found that most families react to — 
violent evening storms by taking to their 4 
beds. It gives them a sense of security to be | 
able to pull the covers over their heads and = 
shut out the noise of the thunder. Conse- 
quently, as soon as we reached home, we re- 7 
tired to our rooms with little ceremony. I | 
have, however, never known thunder to- 
quench my curiosity. When the house was 7} 
growing still I went to my mother’s room to- 
ask her, in all confidence, what she thoug! 
about the Ventnor party. She was still sit- 
ting in front of her dressing table creaming 
her face, so I threw myself down upon 
chaise longue to talk. "f 

Mother was a unique combination of |) 
idealism and practicality. She was sure thai 
Lu was very much in love with Art. 
being the case, she said, Lu was extreme 
lucky to be marrying into a well-educated, 
well-bred family which would take care 


her every need. I told her Art is not the type } 
a 
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Imon Loaf— Dissolve Herb-Ox Cube in 
|) 8-0z. c. boiling water, cool, combine with 
well beaten eggs. Add to 2 cups flaked 
!mon (cooked or canned), which has been 
d with ¥ tsp. salt, 14 tsp. pepper, 
chopped parsley, tbls. lemon juice, 2 
|9z. cups bread crumbs. Press into greased 
\if pan. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
» min. Serve with tomato or creole sauce. 
‘ves 6 























EE! Send for “The Herb-Ox Money- 
ver’ booklet . . . 28 thrifty menu 
ans, plus exciting, easy recipes! For 
“<isfying gravy and stock, delicious low 
jst meat cuts, flavor with Herb-Ox... 
uillon or Chicken. Write The Pure 
od Co., Inc.,. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
pt. LHJ-11. 
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POPCORN 
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COMPLETE 
Party dinner! 


ucch... 
Easy 














Appetite-thrilling 
VARIETY 


CHICKEN 
CHOW MEIN 


MEATLESS 
VEGETABLE 


CHOW MEIN 


Just Heat 
and Serve 






CA(NA BEAUTY 


AT FOOD STORES 
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of man I could love. I prefer a man who has 
more vitality of action. But Lu adored him 
from the minute she saw him. 

“It is a fortunate match,” mother con- 
cluded. 

: The door opened and Aunt Elsie walked 
In, wearing a jersey dressing gown with a 
panel of brilliant green down the front. The 
belt dragged, loose and untied, and she 
waved a comb in her right hand. Her hair 
hung loose and awry about her face, which, 
without make-up, suddenly looked lined and 
old. Her eyes were wide with a kind of terror. 

“Louise,’’ she whispered, “I must talk to 
you about this ridiculous affair.” She ap- 
proached us slowly for a few steps and then 
stopped. “This thing can’t go on, you know. 
I won’t have it. Why wasn’t I consulted 
about this earlier?” 

Mother faced Elsie, her hands clutching 
the dresser behind her. She looked surprised 
and matter-of-fact as she beckoned Elsie to 
be seated. She spoke to her quietly. She 
had, she said, told Elsie everything she 
knew about Art from the first date he had 
with Lu until this very minute. Elsie had 
been free to fly to Chicago three months ago 
when the engagement was first announced. 

“Why should I have come? Just why?” 
asked Elsie accusingly. ‘It’s not as if I, of 
all people, have the money to come to 
Chicago at every whipstitch. Oh no, not I! 
I’ve always trusted your judgment, Louise. 
‘This time I forgot that you could not care 
.cr Lu as if she were your own child.” 

Mother sat down beside me on the chaise 
longue. Her movements were slow. Her 
eyes held the same expression I had seen in 
them as a child, when she would reason with 
me about right and wrong. 

“That is unfair, Elsie,” she said firmly. ‘I 
have had enough interest in her to send her 
to college and to buy her everything she has 
needed. She is as well cared for as Ann, my 
own child.” 

“Then how could you have permitted her 
to do this? How?” Elsie leaned over the 
footrail of the bed. Her eyes blazed. This 
evening for the first time she had seen Lu 
and Art together, and she had met Art’s 
family. Now, faced with reality instead of 
letters, she was forced to admit a fact she 
had been evading for months. Lu was get- 
ting married; she was slipping away from 
Aunt Elsie’s tiny world to live her own free, 
happy life. But Aunt Elsie could not afford 
to have a person escape from her world; al- 
ready it held too few. She felt that her fam- 
ily, one by one, was being picked up by a 
rescue boat, while she alone remained 
stranded on a raft in the middle of the ocean. 
“You know as well as I do that that boy’s 
not right for Lu,’’ Elsie said, tossing her 
head. ‘Why, he’ll be dead by the time he’s 
thirty-five. You saw how pale he was, and 
how thin. He works too hard. Lu’ll be a 
widow before she’s a mother.” 

“Better to work too hard than too little,” 
mother said a little acidly. “As for being 
thin, I myself weighed only ninety-eight 
pounds when I was married, and I’m still 
alive.” 


Aunt ELSIE flung herself off the bed and 
paced over to stare out the window at the 
rain. ‘Don’t make excuses. The Ventnors 
know that Art’s dying from overwork. They 
know it, and they think they can buy Lu for 
him with all their money. Just look at that 
tremendous diamond! I never even had one. 
I can tell her what it’s like not to have 
one. It’s better than bribery.” Elsie’s voice 
was harsh and bitter. It seemed directed at 
the darkness outside, and the rain which 
splashed against the windowpane in regular, 
monotonous rhythm. “Of course they want 
Lu. Who wouldn’t? My poor darling’s 
sweet and smart.’’ Elsie paused and turned 
to face us. ‘‘But she’s never had anything, 
never anything until she came here. They 
think they can take her away from me be- 
cause they have a large house and a smart 
son and I don’t have anything.” 

We reasoned with Elsie. Mother talked 
until she began to clench her fist with every 
sentence she spoke, and the lines around her 
mouth and eyes looked weary with the late- 
ness of the hour. There was no foundation 








(Try them now and choose the ones 
you'll serve for the holidays) 





CRANBERRY JEWEL SALAD 


(Recipe below) 


Three superb 


Cnanbenny Relishes 


(So good with chicken or turkey) 


dans Chnistian Andensen's 
CRANBERRY MINCE RELISH 


Mix together 
1 can Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce (Jellied 
or Whole) 
14 cup mince meat 
Y, cup chopped walnuts ] 
Makes 1 pint relish. Delicious with meat or 


game. 


Cape Cod 
CRANBERRY -ORANGE RELISH 


Put through food chopper 
_ 1 orange (rind and pulp) 
Mix with 
1 can Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce (Jellied 
_ or Whole) j 
Put in refrigerator an hour or more for flavors 
to blend. Makes 1 pint. 
Aunt guiia’s 
CRANBERRY -APPLE-LEMON RELISH 
Put through food chopper 
1 large apple 
Y4 lemon (rind and pulp) 


Mix with 
1 can Ocean Spray Cranberry Sauce (Jellied 
or Whole) ‘ 
Put in refrigerator an hour or more for flavors 


to blend. Makes 1 pint. 
Make a quart of any of these relishes and put in 
the refrigerator. Keeps for weeks. Delicious with 
any meat or fish. 


To make these relishes 


into. Salada... 


CRANBERRY HARVEST SALAD 


Soak 1 package unflavored gelatin 
in 4 cup cold water 2 minutes. 
Dissolve in 14 cup boiling water. 
Add about 2 cups Cranberry Mince 
Relish. Chill until firm. 


CRANBERRY JEWEL SALAD 


Fold about 2 cups Cranberry- 
Orange Relish into Raspberry 
Jello when it begins to jell. Chill 
until firm. 


FAVORITE CRANBERRY SALAD 


Fold about 2 cups of Cranberry- 
Apple-Lemon Relish into Straw- 
berry Jello whenit begins to jell. 
Chill until firm. 


For a book of 20 Famous Cranberry Dishes from 


6D} 


Famous American Eating Places, send 10c to: 


OCEAN SPRAY 


C.. 


Dept. L51, Hanson, Mass. 


To serve Ocean Spray 
with chicken, turkey, meats 
or fish, just get out the 
can opener. 


It’s ready to serve! 


For low-sugar diets, now you 
can buy Ocean Spray Dietetic 
Cranberry Sauce. Contains no 
sugar. Sweetened with Sucary! 
Calcium. 








MOTHER USED 





® Whole ‘ 
CRANBERRY SAUCE 
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for what Elsie believed. With characteristic 
self-deceit, she had convinced herself that 
for Lu’s own sake the wedding should be 
broken off. She was persuaded that Art 
Ventnor’s health had been broken by hard 
work. His family, she insisted, were buying 
him a wife by a display of their happy home 
life and their fortune. It was a display which 
made Elsie miserable. 

Mother tried to show Elsie the truth. “Lu 
is lucky to be marrying into such a nice fam- 
ily,” she said. 

“Pooh!” snorted Elsie. She paced over to 
a chest of drawers and back again. Dismay 
was in her reddened eyes as she looked at us. 
“You’ve been taken in too! You, of all 
people! You’ve been taken in, fooled!”’ 
Her pale, plump fingers wound around the 
bedpost and clutched it for support. ‘‘ Well, 
let me tell you, there’s one person who 
guesses the truth about that anemic genius 
who wants to be my son-in-law. I’m going 
to rip this whole situation wide open and lay 
bare all the rottenness in it. You’ll see! I can 
take matters into my own hands.” 

Elsie directed her torrent of violent words 
at my mother. It was a matter between the 
two sisters. I suddenly realized that I was 
intruding. Aunt Elsie would rather not have 
me there to listen and criticize. I was only a 
niece, not responsible for any of the trouble. 
I got up and went to the door. As I went out, 
I saw Aunt Elsie facing my mother like a 
caged lioness. Through the jersey of her robe 
I could see her shoulder muscles work 
tensely, and I heard her tight voice say: 

“T don’t care what anybody thinks. My 
daughter is not going to be taken in and 
bought like a slave girl.” 

I went to my room, got in bed and turned 
off the light. Then I lay there for what 
seemed like an hour or two, listening to the 
rain, heavy and monotonous outside, listen- 
ing to the voices in the next room rise and 
fall and rise again in a rhythm of clipped 
staccatoes mediated by slow, regular tones. 
I fell asleep, listening to the rain and the 
voices. 


The next day was Sunday. My subcon- 
scious mind, deceitful master of dreams, 
whispered that I had had a nightmare, but as 
I woke and forced myself to consciousness, I 
knew I had not dreamed at all. I looked out- 
side. The damp pavements were still two 
shades darker than usual, but the dripping 
trees were a bright green, and the sun turned 
the raindrops on the spring grass into slivers 
of quicksilver. I slipped on a housecoat and 
ran downstairs, where I found Elsie in the 
kitchen squeezing oranges. 

““Tiri-liri-li,”” she sang to herself. Then she 
broke off and started to hum. When she 
heard me, she turned around and smiled. 
“Hello, Annie, my sweet. Would you like 
some orange juice?” I said that I would, 
thank you, and sat down at the table. 

Soon Aunt Elsie joined me, and we sipped 
our orange juice together. ““This is a day 
for the song of larks and the fluty music of 
thrushes,”’ she announced solemnly. 

Lu walked in, her hair in bobby pins, a 
woolly robe wrapped about her. Aunt Elsie 
took her hand and kissed her tenderly on the 
forehead. Then she pressed Ly into a chair 
and went to bring her some orange juice. 

““My word,” exclaimed Lu. “‘I can get it 
myself. Don’t I always?” 

Ignoring this remark, Elsie returned with 
the glass of fruit juice, sat down and asked, 
“Did you sleep well last night, dear?’’ Lu 
acknowledged that she had slept soundly. 
“Well, unfortunately, I did not,” said Elsie, 
stroking her chin thoughtfully. ““The rain 
bothered me, and I lay awake thinking about 
you. 

“What about me?” asked Lu a little 
dryly. She was intent upon helping herself 
to a strip of bacon. 

Aunt Elsie studied the blue spruce outside 
the window. “‘ Well, I was thinking wouldn’t 
4t be nicer to postpone the wedding for a lit- 
tle. I don’t understand the necessity for all 
this rush.” 

“Where is there any rush?” asked Lu. 
“T’ve been engaged since February. I don’t 
see that four months is doing things in a 
rush.” 
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_ “But, dear, you’ve been working hard in 
‘ollege all that time, and your're tired. I 
vant you and Art to have time to rest before 
ine wedding. You both look worn-out.” 

_ Lu stuck out her lower lip and stared at 
er bacon as she cut it. Then she looked up 
nd said, “I’m all right now, and so is Art.”’ 
Here was the opening for which Aunt Elsie 
,ad been waiting. She leaned forward to Lu 
sad said quickly, “‘How do you know he is? 
ile looks awfully thin to me. I’d want to 
‘ake sure.” 

_ Lu leaned back in her chair and gazed 
yeculatively at her mother. ‘‘Thinness is no 
-iterion for health,” she said. She had the 
ace not to mention that Elsie, more than 
»easingly plump, is the victim of constant 
yackaches and migraine headaches. ‘He just 
jas a little asthma.” 

“Asthma!” Elsie’s voice was laden with 
arm. “Asthma!” she repeated. ‘There. 
‘hat did I tell you! Asthma is very serious.”’ 
~“For goodness’ sake!”’ Lu pushed back her 
iair and stood up. “People can have asthma 
r years and live perfectly normal, healthy 
ves. Don’t get so excited.” 

“Lu, dear, please lower your voice,” said 
‘sie gently. “I’m not getting excited. I’m 
ily trying to help you. All that I am saying 
that Art is not well. He works himself too 
urd. The whole family looks thin, all except 
r. Ventnor. That little boy, who couldn’t 
over five, is already wearing glasses with 
ick lenses. I'll bet all their children are 
‘emic and have weak eyes.” 

“There aren’t any other children,’’ said 
|. She leaned against the’pantry shelf. Her 
ung blue eyes were wide and steely. 
“Well, that in itself is 
indication of some- 
\ng.”’ Elsie picked up her 
shes and started for the 
chen. On her way, she 
pped and added, ‘The 
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e€ 
{ saw Lu wince under the insinuation be- 
id this remark. A flush of red swept over 
’ face, and her eyes narrowed to little 
s. She quickly followed her mother into 
_ kitchen and announced, ‘Well, there 
ore than one. There is. David’s wife, 
ne, has a second child, a little girl.” 


SIE scraped some dishes by the sink. For 
inute all we could hear was the chilling 
nd of a knife grating across the plates. 
en she said, ““You weren’t keeping it a 
et, were you? Why didn’t they bring her 
he party last night?”’ 
She’s too small to be taken out,”’ said Lu. 
They could have left her upstairs in bed.”’ 
u sat down on the kitchen stool and 
died her nails. She did believe that her 
er’s only concern was for her. She and 
e were seldom congenial, but Lu could 
deceive her mother. They understood 
other too well for deceit. Besides, Lu’s 
k temper is balanced by an honest mind 
matches her frank face. 
e looked up slowly and said, ** Jane never 
»s the baby out. You see, the little girl 
iS. . deaf. She has been since birth.”’ 
lhe sound of the knife grating across the 
es stopped. For a minute they were 
it, each waiting for the other to speak. I 
d the song of a bird outside. And she 
it’s a day for the fluty music of thrushes, I 
ght ironically. 
t Elsie turned from the sink and came 
to Lu. Her eyes held almost the same 
ession of terror and dismay I had seen in 
mn last night.‘‘And you expect me to let 
Jmarry into a family like that! A family 
wh works themselves sick to get rich. A 


m’t be ridiculous, mother.’’ Lu’s voice 
iknifelike, into Elsie’s excitement. ‘‘ The 
y has nothing hereditary. The doctor said 
It will be all right. You should see it.” 
‘Oice softened. ‘It’s an adorable baby.” 
unt Elsie sniffed and turned away. At 
moment mother came in. One glance at 
Jace convinced me that she, in truth, had 
een asleep last night. She had become 


spreading light: to be the 
candle or the mirror that re- 


O 


old, and tired, and wrinkled, because she felt 
responsible for Lu’s engagement, the engage- 
ment Elsie considered so disastrous. I looked 
at her worn face and then studied Elsie, 
young for her age. Who was to be the more 
pitied? Mother, whose happy life was worn 
away by care, or Elsie, who had never had a 
happy life? Mother was the one I loved. 
Elsie was the one for whom I felt sorry. I 
would not care to have her unusual faculty 
for self-inflicted suffering. She has a shrewd 
ability to observe a perfectly normal family 
and find a flaw in them. She twists it and 
exaggerates it all out of proportion. Then 
she presents it proudly, saying, ‘Look what 
I have found!”’ 

We heard my father returning from his 
morning golf foursome. He was hanging up 
his coat in the closet off the front hall. 

Elsie looked significantly at my mother. 
“Now,” she said firmly, ‘‘we’ll get some 
sound opinion on this matter.’’ She went to 
beckon my father into the room. “John,” 
she called, ‘““may we talk to you a minute, 
please?’’? When he came in, she folded her 
arms and said, ‘I want you to tell Lu just 
what you, as a medical man, think of her 
marrying into a family which has a baby deaf 
from birth. Tell her what you think of marry- 
ing a man who is half sick with asthma, 
someone she’ll have to coddle and nurse all 
her life.”’ 


Farner knew he had just happened upon a 
time bomb. He went over and kissed mother 
methodically. Then he took off his glasses, 
held them up to tle light and polished them 
carefully. He told Elsie that he had known 
about Art’s asthma ever 
since he had first met him. 
He had written Elsie about 
it, but she must have for- 
gotten it until now. 
“Asthma is something 


two ways of 


ole family is old enough poorest ty Hevea Art will have to take care 
| have quite a bunch of of. That’s true,”’ said my 
all children by this eee = father in a _ professional 


tone. “It might be wise for 
him to give up smoking and perhaps, later, 
to live in the West, say California. It’s a good 
idea for asthmatics to travel and see what 
climate suits them best. But asthma is 
nothing that, under ordinary circumstances, 
would prevent him from leading a normal 
life and living to a ripe old age. As for the 
child,”’ he continued, “‘that is unfortunate, 
but it is nothing to concern yourself about. 
It was probably caused by pressure on the 
child’s nerves as she lay in an irregular posi- 
tion in the womb. It might have happened 
to anyone.” 

Aunt Elsie looked as if she had been 
cheated. The obvious reaction to such reas- 
suring advice was to be calm, but Elsie did 
not want to be calm. ‘‘ Well,’”’ she said in a 
righteous, excited voice, “that may be true, 
but the least Art can do is to have a thorough 
physical examination. I want proof. I want 
to examine medical findings.’’ She paused for 
a minute and looked at all of us. When she 
spoke again, her voice was high and tense, 
and her hand fluttered to her throat. “You 
may think I’m not a sensible person. You’ve 
always implied I’m not sensible. Well, I may 
not have much, and I may not have been 
many places, but when the life of my child is 
at stake, I can be good and sensible.”’ She 
turned her back on us and swung open the 
door to the dining room. 

“Where are you going?” cried Lu and 
mother together. 

“I’m going to call up the Ventnors and 
have this thing out. Tell them what I think 
of the whole thing. I’m going to tell Art to 
have a physical exam. If nobody else around 
here will take any action, I will.” 

She went out, letting the door swing to and 
fro after her. Mother ran after her. Lu 
sobbed and dashed upstairs. Father and I 
simply sat in the kitchen and listened to 
Elsie give a number to the operator. We 
knew it was useless to stop her. Il-health 
was the weapon upon which she had seized to 
stop the wedding. We would have to wait for 
that weapon to melt in her hands. 


We did not have to wait long. The net re- 
sult of that unpleasant telephone call was 
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A \ that Art had a thorough physical examina- had exploded, she must have thought of 
tee TEN Nath tion the very next day at the Presbyterian something to take its place. 
AoE [adish ea Hospital. The doctor in charge of his case re- The thought uppermost in my mind all 
ported to us that he would have been an A-1_ day was to get home early to see what had 
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physical specimen, had it not been for asthma 
and a slight case of heat rash on his left in- 
step. Lu had returned to college. When she 
was told the news, via telephone, she was 
jubilant. 

In the face of these indisputable facts, 
Aunt Elsie seemed inclined to be reasonable. 
She smiled and raised her left eyebrow and 
said, ‘‘ That relieves my mind on one score!” 
I wondered what the other still unsettled 
score was. Elsie would never be content sim- 
ply to call off the battle of wits she had 
started with Lu. She told Lu that she wanted 
to have a final talk with her about Art, a 
final settlement of ideas. She had a few im- 
portant things to say to Lu, and the wedding 
plans could not proceed until she had said 
them. 

Time was growing short, and there were 
many preparations which demanded at- 
tention before the wedding on June sixth. 
By cutting two classes Lu was able to come 
to Glencoe the next morning to talk with her 
mother—to settle the score. 

Early in the day Elsie and Peggy got up to 
prepare breakfast. I think Elsie was very 
conscious of my father’s appraising eye upon 
her, for she made a great effort to be helpful 
about the house. When the breakfast dishes 
were done, she took off her apron, wiped her 
hands, and said, ““Come on, Peggy-weggy. 
Let’s go for a walk.’’ I watched them as they 
went, hand in hand and half skipping, down 
the walk into the May sunshine. They had 
the gayness and unconscious congeniality of 
two children, not that of mother and daugh- 
ter. When I left for the commuters’ train to 


evolved from the talk between Aunt Elsie 
and Lu. Work was tedious. Finally I was able 
to finish the news reports and get the five 
thirty train to Glencoe. All the way home I] 
wondered, Who has won? Lu or Elsie? Whe 
I walked up to our front door, I saw them. 
They were sitting on the front porch with a 
table between them. Elsie was smiling and 
moving little black men around a checkered 
board while Lu explained chess. 

“Castles,” Lu said, ““can move at right 
angles as far as they are able, and knights 
move one ahead and two to the side or two te 
the side and one ahead.” 

Elsie moved a castle and a knight into ex. 
perimental positions and hummed a theme 
from the Jupiter Symphony. She smiled 
fondly at Lu. Their faces were rosy with the 
reflection of the sunset, which threw streaks 
of red and gold across the housetops. The 
glowed with the rare harmony of their spirits 

I hurried inside to find mother. She could 
explain this remarkable reversal in attitude 
between Elsie and Lu. When I came upon 
her, mixing potato salad in the breakfast 
room, she looked up and gestured toward the 
front porch. : 

“Voila a veritable Naomi and Ruth!”’ shi 
exclaimed significantly. ‘‘Lu arrived about 
ten this morning, and she sat with her mothe 
on the front porch for three solid hours talk 
ing the whole thing out. It wasa private con 
ference, so I was not there. All I can say i 
that they both looked very serious, and the 
both spoke quietly. At one o’clock they cami 
in to lunch with their arms around eac 
other, and Elsie announced that she is reco 
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Chicago, they had not returned and Lu had_ ciled to the wedding. Lu had told Elsie s| 

not yet arrived. would marry Art, with or without her moth 
This was one morning I was sorry I must er’s consent, so Elsie said to her, ‘Then 

go to work. At home Elsie was trying to give you my blessing.’ They’ve been playi 

shape the course of her daughter’s life. I felt happily together all afternoon.” 
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(Continued from Page 160) 

I returned to the porch. 

Elsie was studying the chessboard. She 
said, ““But Lucy, dear, didn’t you tell me 
pawns could move two ahead?” 

Lu replied gently, ‘“‘ Yes, mother, but only 
on their first move.” 

I went over and sat down on the glider, 
the better to observe this scene of peace. I 
wondered how long it would last. 

The next week was one of ill-health for 
Aunt Elsie. She was very quiet and often re- 
tired to her room, complaining of a headache. 
The round of showers which Lu’s friends 
gave for her did not much interest her mother, 
who did not feel well enough to go to them. 
As for the trousseau shopping, which occu- 
pied all Lu’s spare time, it was my mother 
and not Aunt Elsie who advised and helped 
the bride-to-be. It was mother who went in 
town with Lu and showed her the best stores, 
pointed out the best buys, and helped Lu 
select the first really fine lingerie and linen 
she had ever owned. Lu would return home 
in the late afternoons enthusiastic over the 
beautiful things she had found, and she would 
proudly show them to Elsie, who was reclin- 
ing in a chair or just getting up from a nap. 

“Mother, just look at this!’’ Lu would 
say, holding up an ivory-colored lacy slip. 

“Yes, it’s beautiful, dear,” Elsie would 
agree. Then she would pay no more attention. 

Something inside her seemed to interest 
her far more than anything we could say. 
When we spoke to her, she would start up as 
if she had been called back from a great dis- 
tance, back from her thoughts and her pri- 
vate plans. 

. Often she went out alone for long walks. 
When we asked where she was going, she 
would reply, ‘“‘Out to enjoy the sunset,” or 
“Where I can be alone with God,” or simply 
“Nowhere.” One evening about six-thirty 
she announced to us that she was “going out 
to think.” 

“But, dear,”’ said my mother, ‘“‘couldn’t 
you wait until after dinner? It’ll be on the 
table in half an hour.’ 

Elsie pulled a red sweater over her cotton 
dress. ‘““No,” she said. ‘‘No, I couldn’t wait 
another minute. Sunset will be gone in an- 
other hour.” She spoke in a slow, quiet voice 
which had undertones of warning in it. We 
said no more about it, but watched her start 
off down the street just as the twilight was 
deepening into night. 


I ser the table for dinner, slowly putting 
the linen mats in their accustomed places. 
There was no need to hurry. I knew Elsie’s 
walk would take a full hour. And since the 
avowed purpose of this one was “to think,” 
it might take even longer. Elsie has an un- 
spoiled genius for appreciating the harmony 
and beauty of Nature. I have known her to 
return from such walks actually ennobled by 
a pantheistic communication with God, the 
pettiness gone from her. But when she is 
greatly troubled, not even the outdoors and 
the sunset can free her from her thoughts. 

Soon my father arrived home from his of- 
fice. He read the afternoon mail. He sat down 
in his easy chair and went slowly and me- 
thodically through the evening paper. At 
seven-thirty, he asked wistfully when we 
would have dinner. 

“Elsie’s been out walking since six-thirty, 
mother explained. ‘“‘We’ve been waiting for 
hers,” 

Father got up and lit his pipe. He threw 
the match into the fireplace with an angry 
gesture. “‘Anybody who doesn’t have enough 
sense to come home to dinner,’ he said 
tersely, “‘doesn’t deserve to get any.” 

That settled the question. We sat down 
and ate without Elsie. By this time the 
night was deepening from purple into black. 
Mother’s eyes kept straying away from the 
table to glance anxiously out the front win- 
dow. Once, while the dessert was being 
served, she said, “John, what do you sup- 
pose Elsie could be doing? Out by herself at 
this time of night!” 

My father leaned back in his chair and 
said, ““Don’t worry. She’s old enough to 
know how to come in out of the dark.” 

After dinner father went off in his car to 
call on a patient, and Peggy went out to play 


with a high-school girl next door. Mother 
and I sat by ourselves in the library. We read 
the paper and commented upon the fashions 
shown on the women’s page. I suggested to 
mother that “‘bells’”’ was an exciting card 
game for two people. She said she did not 
feel up to it tonight. I did not either really. 
We both preferred to wait, to see what the 
night would bring. By that time it was nine 
o'clock. Mother got up and peered out the 
window into the darkness of the street. Then 
she went over to the telephone and looked at 
it as if she expected it to move. 

“What on earth could have happened to 
Elsie!’’ she exclaimed in a agitated voice. 

Father, who had just returned, walked in 
and said, * “She’s probably visiting a friend es 
yours.’ é 

We heard Peggy slam the screen door Bd 
run upstairs. Mother sat up straight and said 
to me in a worried voice, ‘““She wouldn’t have 
visited any of my friends without letting me 
know. She might be anywhere. She might 
have been run over.” She rose and, pressing 
the palms of her hands together, she contin- 
ued, “‘Elsie’s so unbalanced. So terribly un- 
balanced. She might be wandering around 
the streets all by herself almost hysterical. 
She might do anything.” 

The telephone in the dining room rang. 
Mother ran for it and picked up the receiver 
as if it were a red-hot coal. 

““Hello,”’ she said. I saw the muscles in 
her face relax. ““But Elsie, where are you? 
We’ve been so worried about you.’’ Then I 
saw the expression on her face change from 
relief to bewilderment. Lines of strain re- 
turned to her forehead and her mouth. She 
said, “‘All right. All right,’’ and slowly laid 


LS AR A 
I take great comfort in God.... 


> I think He would not let us get at 
the matchbox so carelessly as He does 
unless He knew that the frame of 
His universe was fireproof. 

—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


the receiver in its cradle again. She came in 
and looked at us. “Elsie says not to worry. 
She says she’s all right. She is out ‘taking 
care of my daughter’s business.’ She wouldn’t 
tell me where she is. I could hear another 
woman talking in the background.” 

The phrase “taking care of my daughter’s 
business”’ sounded familiar to me. I had read 
it in a letter Elsie wrote to mother. At the 
time, she had been referring to her afternoons 
with the Hillside fortuneteller. Now she was 
out talking to some stranger about Lu. A per- 
son who could know only the twisted-and per- 
verted side of the story must be giving advice 
to Elsie. Elsie would tell the stranger only 
half of the truth and receive his advice as if it 
were gospel! 

As the town clock struck ten- thirty, Aunt 
Elsie walked into the house and into the li- 
brary. Without saying a word, she sat down 
on a high stool by the door. Her chest was 
working up and down, and her sweater was 
snagged. Her eyes were steely with a kind of 
crazy firmness. She looked quickly at each of 
us, her head jerking from one to another. 

““T suppose you want to know where I’ve 
been,” she said. “Well, I’ll tell you where. 
I’ve been out talking with God.” She said it 
matter-of-factly, as if daring us to question 
her word. ‘Yes. I’ve been out talking with 
God.”’ She paused, and there was complete 
silence, broken only by the heaving wheeze of 
Elsie’s chest. Then she threw her head up 
high. ‘There will be no wedding,” she an- 
nounced. “‘I’ve been out talking with God, 
and we decided there will be no wedding.” 

My father leaned forward quickly in his 
chair and looked at Elsie through narrowed 
eyelids. “‘Who was with you when you were 
talking to God?” he asked in a brusque, de- 
manding tone. ‘“There was someone with 
you. Louise said she heard a voice behind 
yours when you called.” 

Elsie straightened up defensively. ““It was 
a friend of mine. Someone you don’t know.” 
Her voice was defiant and evasive. 

Father sprang out of his chair and came 
over to Elsie. Looking directly down at her, 


he growled, ‘“‘Don’t stall. Who was it that) 
got you so excited?” : 

Elsie’s response to his rough tone was al- 
most a reflex action. ‘Madame Duvar, 
fortuneteller,”’ she said in a quick, frightened 
whisper. 

There was a moment of silence as father 
satisfied, walked angrily back to his chair. T 
looked again at Elsie’s snagged sweater and 
the frightened, half-crazy look in her gra 
eyes, and pity mingled with disgust for a 
woman who, in a crucial situation, preferred 
to trust the cockeyed calculations of a stran- 
ger rather than her own common sense. She 
depended upon a fortuneteller to mother her’ 
and give her orders. { 

My father snapped out another question, 
“What’s this fortuneteller have to do wi 
God? Who is she to say there’ll be no 
wedding?” i 
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Exste’s eyes widened slowly, as if she did 
not understand how so stupid a questior 
could have been asked. She answered witt) 
dignity, ““But fortunetellers are wonderful 
spiritual people. They know more about Go 
than anyone else. Sometimes I feel mysel) 
getting petty and narrow. When I’m too con 
cerned with my own troubles to get clos¢ 
to God, I go to fortunetellers, and they 
help me.” 

Father snorted and tossed his head. “‘ Lool 
here,” he said. ‘‘Get that silly, superstitiou) 
nonsense out of your head. Right now. An¢ 
hereafter I never want to catch you throwin: 
your money away on those fool idiots wh 
look into glass balls and pretend to 
something.” 1 

He was a little too brutal. Tact has neve 
been father’s strong quality. The disgust il 
his movements and the rebuke of his com 
mands acted as a dash of cold water to rous) ’ 
Elsie and bring her up fighting. She rose an 
stood in the center of the room, smiling cyn 
ically at us all, her fingers twitching at he 
sweater. Her voice was firm and tense. | 

“Listen to this. I will combat that mai} 
riage with every weapon at my command 2 
long as there is an ounce of strength in m 
dying body. My daughter will not be bough 
by a filthy rich invalid. A man so greedy fe 
power that he works himself to death! I wis 
not let him buy her because he is rich and w 
are poor. He forgets that I, at least, hav 
my respect.” She took long, slow steps up an! ( 
down the room, her arms swinging from he 
shoulders like pendulums, loose and jointles 
Then she stopped dead in her tracks an 
turned on us. “No, I’ve never had lov 
I’ve never been popular. No, I’ve never ha 
money. But I’m not blind. I still have m 
ideals. And I say there will be no marriag) 
Why should Lu have money? I never hadi} 
and I’m alive. Why should she marry a pa 
genius? My husband isn’t pale, and he is r 
genius either. This boy thinks his brains a 
buy her. The whole family’s buying he! 
Fool’s gold. Fool’s gold. That’s what the 
dangle in front of her.” 

Elsie stopped and looked at us. Moth’ 
started to speak, but before she was abl. 
Elsie cried out in a high voice: 

“Say something, all of you. What do yc 
say? Are you with God and me? Or do y« 
prefer the fool’s gold?”’ She was quiet ar 
stared at us again. Then she broke into a le 
laugh which grew louder and louder ar 
echoed throughout the house. “‘All right, 
friends, I’ll leave you alone to think abo ¢, 
the wedding. About how there won’t be) 
wedding. I’ll go. I’ll leave you.” She turnt 
her back on us and flung herself out of tl 
room. I saw her start for the stairs st} \ 
swinging her arms like two pendulums. : \; 
the bottom step she turned to us, her voi, 
suddenly soft. “‘Good night, Louise. Gor 
night, John. Good night, Annie, my love 
Then she went up the stairs humming § - 
herself. 

The next morning the heat had alreai| 
pushed the thermometer mercury up § % 
ninety degrees. By midday the humid 29 >, 
mosphere seemed to press down upon t 
sidewalks until the concrete bent under — 
force. Where there are hills, one at least fe’ 
he has a place to hide from the sun. Si 
rounded by the flatness of Glencoe, we f 

(Continued on Page 165) y \ 
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CET OUT OF THE KITCHEN FAST! 


BRILLO 


gives 


twice the shine, half the time ! 


Cut your kitchen work in half—with Brillo! A sturdy Brillo pad 
just whisks gummy, crusty pans bright-as-new—in a jiffy! 









New “‘scorchy pan’’ tests on crusty aluminums prove Brillo 
Shines pans better and faster than any other cleanser tested. 
Scientific shine-meters show Brillo actually gives aluminums 
twice the shine in half the time! 

The spunky metal-fiber Brillo pad-with-soap just Jifts off 
crust! Cleans baked-out roasters and scorchy saucepans fast! 

And there’s jeweler’s polish in Brillo soap—to make pots and 
pans shine! Use Brillo every day to keep aluminums brilliant! 
Perfect for ovens and stove burners, too! 


Brillo Soap Pads (Red box)—The soap is right in the pad! 
Brillo Cleanser (Green box)—Pads plus cake soap! 





Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y 


NEW IMPROVED BRILLO Lasts LONGER! ... more SHINES IN EVERY PAD! 
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a gS this unu- 


sual idea for a beau- 
tiful centerpiece on 
your Thanksgiving 
dining table... a 
miniature candlelit 
forest. First cover a 
shallow box top with 





dried brown pine needles, wire tips of 


spruce, cedar and red-berried holly 
to toothpicks and stick securely into 
the surface of your box top. Leave a 
curving path bare through your forest 
of trees . then border with tiny 
birthday candles. Bank the sides of 
your box withivy, evergreen and holly. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS .. . 


a chance to discover 


offering you 


whether you have a 
talent for art. And 
chances are you 
have ... if you like to 
draw, sketch or paint. 
And that’s impor- 
tant . . . because art- 
ists (especially women 
artists!) are in great demand. There’s big 
money in art, too. . . lots and lots of it. 
Best of all, you can earn money at home... 
so let me send you this: 

FREE ART TALENT TEST ... an easy, 
but completely scientific test that quickly 
tells whether you have a talent for art. It 
was developed as a result of 36 years 
experience by one of the world’s great 
art schools and has already helped thou- 
sands toward an art career. You can take 
it at home in your spare time... FREE of 
charge. Just send your name, age and 
address to Nancy Sasser, 271 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

And don’t delay . 
definite flair for art you should find out 
right away and begin turning it into 
money. Just remember one thing... you 
may be talented and not know it. . 
the Art Talent Test can tell. 





. . for if you do have a 


. only 


BUT ANY DAUGHTER OF EVE can “paint” a 
pretty picture of herself... especially when 
she depends on CO-ETS to lend a help- 
ing hand. They're handy quilted cotton 
squares, you know . . . downy-soft, silken- 
smooth and absorbent as only the very 
finest cotton can be. That’s why I con- 
sider a CO-ET my best “bet” wherever 
beauty is served . . . for applying rouge 
and powder, lotions, astringents and foun- 
dations . . . as well as removing excess 
make-up, nail polish and other make- 
you-prettier 
tasks. Which re- 
minds me 
CO-ETS make 
wonderful sachets. 
For added glam- 
our and enchant- 
ment, try this: 
Saturate several 
CO-ETS with your very special perfume 
and tuck them into lingerie drawers, dress 





pockets, luggage, hat boxes and _ purses. 
For gala evenings, tack a scented CO-ET 
inside the neckline of your dress. 

CO-ETS are truly a priceless beauty 
aid ... yet cost only 35¢ for the large econ- 
omy package with 80 quilted squares .. . 
19¢ for 40. At all Drug and Cosmetic 
Counters. 


WHICH REMINDS ME... every pretty pic- 
ture should have a pretty frame. So pay 
particular attention to your hair . . . it 
can (and should!) be your crowning glory. 
And John Robert Powers, famous beauty 
authority, gives this advice—he recom- 
mends KREML Shampoo to all his mod- 
els. Its easy to under- 
stand why, too. . . for, 
unlike drying§ shampoos 
that leave hair dry, brit- 





so leaves hair 
silky soft, a perfect dar- 7, 
ling to manage and even 
encourages any natural ” 
curl. Another thing I like about KREML 
Shampoo is its special cleansing quali- 
ties . . . they bring out all your hair’s 
natural highlights and make it glisten 
with natural glamorous sheen. And get 
KREML Hair Tonic for Friend Hus- 
band... that ideal way to keep his hair 
neatly groomed and handsomely in place. 
Comes in a new package now at the low- 
est price in KREML history .. . the 16-oz. 
size saves you up to 40%, 


oil base... 


AND NOW A WORD about my favorite sub- 
ject... babies. They give you so much 
joy but demand so little . . . only to be 
well fed and kept comfortable. That’s why 
I think every mother should keep John- 
son’s BABY OIL and Johnson’s BABY 
POWDER in constant attendance in the 
nursery .. . for this particular “twosome” 
offers baby-safe protection against ir- 
ritation, chafing and 
prickles . . . helps keep 
baby soothed, sweet and 
happy. The reason is 
this . . . both these fine 
products are made es- 
pecially to “agree” with 
baby’s delicate skin by 
America’s foremost 
makers of baby prod- 
ucts’|> -) =) Johnson & 
Johnson. But you be the judge: 

Smooth on Johnson’s BABY OIL at every 
diaper change, apply to baby’s scalp and 
body after every bath . . . see how this pure, 
soothing oil helps prevent skin irritation. 
And sprinkle on soft, silky Johnson’s BABY 
POWDER often . . . note how it wards off 
little chafes and prickles. 

Just be sure you ask for Johnson’s BABY 
OIL and Johnson’s BABY POWDER 


.. [don’t “vouch” for any other 





though . 
kind. 





AND SPEAKING OF BABIES, I’d like to pass 
along a bit of advice given to me by my 
pediatrician . ... when I asked him to 
recommend a baby cereal, he said 
“CREAM OF RICE”. Then went on to 
explain that this creamy-smooth rice ce- 
real has 3 important advantages over any 
other kind of cereal: 

1. GREAM OF RICE is easier to digest . . . as 
well as least likely of all kinds of cereals to 
cause allergic reactions. 2. It gives quicker 
nutrition . . . new life begins to pour-into the 
system in minutes. 3. Gives more energy .. . 


Just listen: 


for it not only has a higher digestible carbo- 
hydrate content, but Vitamins Bi, Be and 
Niacin are added, plus Ivon for rich, red 
blood and better growth. 

And do babies like CREAM OF RICE? 
Indeed they do. . . and if I can believe 
my own baby’s reaction, it’s the most 
delicious dish I give her. I’m sure your 
baby will love it, too... in fact, your whole 
family will enjoy CREAM OF RICE, 
the cereal child specialists recommend. 


BEFORE | TELL YOU about a cereal for the 
rest of the family, let me urge you to serve 
a better breakfast every morning . . . one 
consisting of fruit or fruit juice, cereal, 
bread and butter and beverage. And 
for the best cereal, I recommend 
POST-TENS . . . a wonderful assort- 
ment of 7 different and delicious Post 
Cereals in 10 individual packages. Just 
think what this means... you simply put 
POST-TENS on the table and let the 
family help them- 
selves. With such 
a wide and won- 
derful choice, 
there’s no menu 
monotony, eli- 
ther . . . they can 
enjoy an old fa- 
vorite as often as 
they like or try a new treat every day. For 
example, POST-TENS offers: 

3 pkgs. of Post Toasties, 2 of Grape-Nuts 
Flakes, 1 of Post’s Sugar Crisp, 1 of Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes, 1 of Grape-Nuts, 1 of 
Post’s Raisin Bran, 1 of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. 

POST-TENS are truly a treat to taste, a 
“toast” to health . . . a wonderful way to 
greet the day. 





LET'S TALK ABOUT YOUR THANKSGIVING 
DINNER and other holiday menus. . . and 
let me point out that a GENERAL 
ELECTRIC Triple-Whip Mixer is the 
most useful helper-outer you can have. | 
use mine around-the-clock all year long... 
for it not only makes my work easier, but 
every dish is s-m-o-o-t-h perfection. What’s 
the G-E Triple- 
Whip Mixer like? 


It has a new im- 
proved speed selec- 
tor out in front so 
you can get the right 
amount of power, a 
wonderful juicer and 
3 beaters . . . which beat from center to side 
of bowl for ideal mixing action. They’re 
easier to clean, too .. . because there are no 
center shafts. And the built-in light shines 
directly down into the bowl to spotlight 
those fancy mixing jobs. And... a 2-quart 
and 4-quart bowl come with every mixer. 
But visit your G-E Dealer and see the 
G-E Triple-Whip Mixer yourself. 

FREE Recipe Booklet... beautifully illus- 
trated in color with 56 quick, easy, taste- 
tempting treats. So HURRY .. . write 
Nancy Sasser, Dept. S9, 271 Madison 
Aye., New York 16, N.Y. for yours today! 





A LOOK AT THE CALENDAR and you'll know 
it’s time to think about Christmas giv- 
ing... so let me suggest one gift that gives 
and gives and gives. That’s right .. . I 
mean a PRESTO Cooker. In my opinion, 
it’s just about the nicest present you could 
give any homemaker (present or future !) 
... for a PRESTO Cooker promises holi- 





freedom . 


just a little at a time is all you need. 
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day cheer three times a day, every day 
throughout the year. But let me explain 

.. When you give a PRESTO Cooker, 
you give up to 300 extra hours of kitchen 
. . because it cooks meals 3 to 4 


times faster. You also give more delicious, 
more nutritious meals... fora PRESTO 


Cook Is in health- 
O vs hy ooker seals in hea 


giving natural vitamins, 
minerals and food fla- 
vors. And remember... 
only PRESTO Cookers 
have the Pressure-Tru 
Indicator which makes 
pressure cooking so easy, 
sosure,sosafe. PRESTO © 
Cookers are available at better House- 

wares Stores everywhere. Stopin soon... — 
and do your Christmas shopping early. 
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IT WOULDN’T BE THANKSGIVING without |; 
Mr. Gobble? . . . and he wouldn’t be fe 
“himself” without a dark, rich, luscious- im 
tasting gravy. That’s why I urge you to iw 
get KITCHEN BOUQUET today and fix 
start making perfect gravy without fur- |i; 
ther delay! Not that it requires prace | 
tice, though . because KITCHEN © 

BOUQUET always rewards with an extra- [il 
rich, extra-brown and extra-delicious gravy. ' Mix 
Doesn’t add any artificial flavor like other | lp 
gravy aids I’ve pl 
SeC.veltheniealee H 
for KITCHEN 
BOUQUETisa 
delicate blend of 
choicest vege- 
tables, herbs and 
SpICes ames OMG 
simply brings 1/ 
out the true, natural goodness of turkey or }* 
any other fowl or meat. But why goon... mS 
once you try KITCHEN BOUQUET §™ 
you'll know why it’s been the favorite) 
gravy secret of good cooks for over 751} 
years . . . and will depend on it to help_ 
you make perfect gravy every time... all 
the time! The cost? Oh-so little . . . and 


s 


Dla 
Mil 
Wkth 

YOU'LL WANT TO SERVE lots of quick, easy, Fy ) 
economical protein main dishes, too . . «lf, 
and DEMING’S Recipe Salmon is your} 
best answer. I don’t know of any other Ji) 
rich-in-protein food with such a delight-)jj, 
ful, taste-enticing flavor, or so versatile 
and satisfying, either ... still it’s priced) 
to please the smallest budget. For proof, § 
get DEMING’S Recipe Pink Salmon §});, 
and try this new, quick, Full-o’-Salmon Ais 
Loaf . . . serves four for only 69¢! ei 
Drain and flake in 0 Phin 
small pieces, remov-/§ 
ing skin and bone, Ri ( 
2 cups DEMING’S: 
Recipe Salmon (1 
lb.). Add and blene Ny 
together thoroug be 
lg cup cele 
chopped fine, 14 cup 
onion, chopped fine, 1 sprig parsley, choppec 


fine, 14 cup fine bread crumbs, 14 cup may” 
oe 


Hitt ¢o 


by en 


ously with paprika. Bake 45 mins. in mi 
oven (375° F.) 

And for sandwiches, salads and cro 
quettes deluxe, depend on DEMING: 
Sam-o-lets . . . a delicious lightmeat 
mon with an exclusive DEMING’S 
ture . . . salmon with the skin remove 


Si H O 





FOR A DREAM DESSERT, I suggest this 
‘Chocolate Coconut Chiffon Ring, made 
with the dream-team of the year... 
WALTER BAKER’S Premium No. 1 
Unsweetened Choc- 
olate and WALTER 
BAKER’S 4 in 1 In- 
stant Sweet Cocoa 
IMix. Try it to- 
night... then you'll 
understand why I say 
‘everything chocolate 
‘tastes best when it’s 
/BAKER’S! 
Soften 1 envelope unflavored gelatine in 114 
cups cold milk. Add 14 cup sugar, 14 tsp. 
galt, 2 sq. WALTER BAKER’S Unsweet- 
ened Chocolate. Cook over hot water until 
Ichocolate melts and gelatine is thoroughly 
idissolved. Beat with rotary beater until well 
/blended. Pour slowly over 3 slightly beaten 
egg yolks. Cook and stir 3 mins. longer. Cool 
10 mins. Add 14 cup sugar to 3 stiffly beaten 
egg whites; beat to stiff peaks. Blend in 
Ichocolate mixture. Add 1 tsp. vanilla and 
alf pkg. BAKER’S Coconut, cut. Turn into 
A-qt. ring mold. Chill until firm. Unmold. 
‘Spread with 14 cup chilled heavy cream and 
iB tbsp. WALTER BAKER’S 4 in 1 Cocoa 
ix beaten together until fluffy and thick. 
op with 14 pkg. BAKER’S Coconut. 
Makes 8 servings. 





TAKE IT EASY ON WASHDAY, TOO... by 
petting a FRIGIDAIRE Automatic 
asher to do your laundry for you! 


\\I/ 


A home with a 
PRUGIDATRE 
Washer is truly a 
home where there’s 
no washday toil and 
trouble . . . for all 
you have to do is 
put in your clothes, 
add your soap or 
detergent .. . then 
set the Select-O- 
Dial and forget it. The amazing Select-O- 
Dial does everything . . . automatically 
lls the washer, controls Live-Water wash- 
ing, 2 rinses and Rapidry-Spinning . . . 
even cleans the washer and shuts it off. 
And I speak from experience when I tell 
ou this... the FRIGIDAIRE Automatic 
asher gets clothes ever so clean... . yet 
ever so gently. Actually gets many things 
dry enough to iron on the spot. It’s just as 
pretty as it’s practical, too . . . “boasts” 
Lifetime Porcelain finish inside and out 
and is so vibration-free no bolting down is 
meeded. See it at your Dealer’s . . . and 
get him to show you the FRIGIDAIRE 
Electric Ironer and FRIGIDAIRE Auto- 
matic Clothes Dryer! 





LAST, BUT BY NO MEANS LEAST, 
a health hint for cold and hay 
fever sufferers ... a way you can 
Keep quick, comforting relief as 
near as your pocket or purse. 
How? Just carry a wondrous new 
DeVILBISS Pocket Atomizer 
ith you wherever you go... 
on the job, at school, on train, plane and 
shopping trips. It’s leakproof and practi- 
ally unbreakable . . . so neat, compact 
and inconspicuous to use, too. 
} Furthermore, since the DeVILBISS 
Pocket Atomizer was especially engineered 





ANY SMART HOMEMAKER will tell you 
this . . . fitted sheets are the biggest boon 
to bedmaking ever “invented!” And, if 
you ask me, there’s one name that desig- 
nates the best from the rest . .. LADY 
PEPPERELL Form Fit Sheets. Why? Be- 
cause they give you the traditionally fine 
quality, exquisite texture and long “‘life’’ 
of all LADY PEPPERELLS .. . plus all 
the advantages of the new fitted sheets. 
Their mitred corners slip over the mattress 
and hold the 
sheet firmly in 
place without 
having to be 
tucked in and 
smoothed each 
morning. They 
need no ironing 
because they fit 
so smoothly. Yet 
with all these 


LADY 
PEPPERELL Form Fit Sheets cost no 


eText alsies 


more than regular sheets. And_ these 
wrinkle-free sheets come in both 140 count 
LADY PEPPERELL Superfine Muslins 
and 180 count LADY PEPPERELL 
Combed Percales. Sizes to fit standard 
single or double mattresses. So try won- 
derful LADY PEPPERELL Form Fit 
Sheets yourself. You’ll be glad you did! 


CHARM AND SELF-CONFIDENCE go hand in 
hand with prettiness . . . in fact, they’re 
the real essence of a woman’s loveliness. 
So don’t let those “‘unavoidable” days 
every month upset you . . . let TAMPAX 
tend to your monthly sanitary problems 
and enjoy the self-confident poise this 
modern method assures. You see, it’s worn 
internally and absorbs internally . . . com- 
pletely eliminates external pads, pins, 
belts and bulges . . . as well as chafing and 
odor. Furthermore, since 
TAMPAX is an inven- 
tion of a doctor and is 
made of highly absorbent 
surgical cotton com- 
pressed into dainty appli- 
cators, it’s worthy of your 
confidence . . . can be de- 
pended on to keep your 
“secret” in the sleekest 
formal gowns, snuggest 
slacks and play clothes. 
In Regular, Super and 
a Junior absorbencies in 
~ packages holding one 

month’s or four months’ 
supply... at all Drug and Notions Count- 
ers. So make next time TAMPAX time... 
and be at your charming best. 





to meet the needs of everyone 
who suffers from colds and hay 
fever, it’s suitable for all solu- 
tions. . . even penicillin and the 
new antibiotics. 

Best of all, you can fill it your- 
self with your doctor’s prescrip- 
tion and follow his instructions 
for treatment without interruption .. . 
which naturally means speedier recovery 
and greater comfort. So get a DeVILBISS 
Pocket Atomizer right away and enjoy a 
happier holiday season. Costs only $1.50... 
at all Drug Counters. 
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terribly at the mercy of the elements, as if we 
had been bound to the earth in an open field 
and left to waste beneath the sun. The heat, 
pervading every corner of our house, brought 
with it stillness and expectancy which was 
more than lethargy and impatience with hot 
weather. It was a stillness and expectancy 
which centered upon Elsie. We regarded her 
as tourists do a volcano which was erupting 
yesterday and may do so again today. Like 
the tourists, we walked carefully a safe dis- 
tance from the rim of the volcano and talked 
in hushed tones about its activities. 

I was awakened early that morning by the 
sticky feeling of the sheets which clung to me. 
Throwing them aside, I crawled out of bed 
and went to open the door of my room. I 
wanted to see if Aunt Elsie were up, for, al- 
though I hoped not to meet her in the hall, I 
was curious to know whether her mood of 
near-hysteria and foreboding had lasted 
through the night. But only her closed door 
met my inquiring glance and returned it with 
stolid silence. Aunt Elsie was not yet up! 
Trying not to disturb her, I crept past the 
closed door and began to sneak downstairs. 
I had just reached the bottom step when I 
glanced down at my feet and caught them 
tiptoeing along furtively. “This is ridicu- 
lous!”’ I exclaimed and, pulling myself erect, 
I marched into the breakfast room. 

Mother was setting fruit juice at the places 
on the table. I saw that the fine lines between 
her eyes and across her forehead looked as if 
they had been traced into their grooves with 
a gray pencil. On the tender skin under each 
eye was a gray-blue circle which had followed 
in the wake of a sleepless night, and great 
drops of perspiration stood out on her fore- 
head. Shelookedupquickly 
and, seeing that it was only 
I, she smiled. 

“Is she up?” mother 
asked. 

“No. I hope she sleeps 
all morning,” I replied. 
“That’s the best way of 
taking care of her.” 

Mother sat down wearily and became ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts. Finally she 
asked, “Ann, how do you think this will all 
turn out? I feel so responsible for anything 
that may happen.” 

“But it isn’t your fault,” I said. I spoke 
ferociously, because I was indignant that 
Aunt Elsie should make mother responsible 
for the mistake of Lu’s wedding. 


Este had never said it was mother’s fault, 
but the insinuation was there, like a reptile 
half hidden beneath murky waters. It was 
there when she had said, ““The Ventnors have 
fooled you too,”’ and when she flung out the 
remark, “I should have known you couldn’t 
care for Lu as your own daughter.’”’ Now, 
since last night, another worry weighed upon 
my mother’s shoulders. There was the fear 
that Elsie was planning some cruel, dramatic 
way of halting the marriage at the very mo- 
ment of its realization. She seemed to be 
waiting for us to complete all the wedding 
plans so that she could destroy them, like a 
child who builds his tower as high as possible 
before he pulls out the bottom block. But if 
she spoiled Lu’s wedding, the last bond of 
affection between Elsie and her daughter 
would be broken forever, and my mother 
would blame herself for it. 

“All this can’t possibly be your fault,” I 
told mother. “‘Aunt Elsie could have taken 
the first train to Glencoe after hearing about 
the engagement. There would have been 
plenty of time then to break it off. But Elsie 
didn’t take the trouble to do that.” 

Mother gazed out the window at the dry 
June grass and drummed her fingers on the 
table top. “‘But she trusted my judgment. 
She probably felt she couldn’t afford to make 
the trip more than once.” 

“She could have got the money from you. 
She must have known you'd give it to her.” 

Mother did not reply. She seemed to con- 
centrate upon the heat waves outside the 
window. Trouble sat upon her brow with the 
solid weight of lead, and occasionally she 
reached up to wipe away the perspiration 
which stood out on her forehead. 


What a father says to his 
children is not heard by 
the world but it will be heard 
by posterity. —JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
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Aunt Elsie strolled into the room, reading 

a book. A flowered housecoat hung loosely 
over her breast and hips, and a red hair rib- 
bon pulled her dark hair from her forehead 
I smiled with relief when I noticed that her 
expression was one of sweet contentment and 
complete absorption. She was as changeable 
as the weather, stormy one day and calm the 
day after. She looked up at us, the thought 
of the book still filling her eyes. Then she 


saw us and laughed. 

“Goodness, Louise,’’ she said to mother. 
“You look as if you’ve never seen anyone 
read before breakfast.” 

““Of course I have,’’ replied mother, “‘but 
not often! What do you have there that’s so 
fascinating it can’t wait? Today at this hour 
a normal person would be complaining about 
the heat.” 


AUNT ELSIE came over to us and hastily 
pulled out a chair and sat down. “‘ You see 
this,’’ she said with quick interest. “‘ This is a 
new book I got last night, and it’s wonderful. 
It explains everything.’’ She closed the book 
to show us the title. It was a book on 
astrology. 

“Elsie!’”’ mother chided. ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
waste your time on that silly stuff.” 

Elsie puckered her forehead in surprise at 
this. “Of course,’’ she explained hastily, “I 
don’t take it seriously! But it 7s amusing. 
Besides, the heat makes me feel faint, and 
this takes my mind off it.’’ She cocked her 
head at mother and added gaily, “Now, 
Louise, I’ll show you how amusing this can 
be. I’ll tell you all about yourself. You were 
born August twelfth?”’ Aunt Elsie ruffled the 
pages of the book to find the section regard- 
ing people born in August. 

This, I thought, ts the 
place where the volcano be- 
gins to erupt. Just a little 
bubble at first, but it grows. 
Mother and I exchanged 
glances of mingled amuse- 
ment and alarm. Then, 
as mother started toward 
the kitchen to scramble 
some eggs, Elsie thumbed through the pages 
and said: 

“It’s remarkable how much these descrip- 
tions really are like the people born in that 
month. I was reading it last night, and it 
gives a good general analysis of each one of 
us. Here we are,”’ she said triumphantly. El- 
sie found her place and pressed back the 
pages of the book. As she started to read 
there was as much belief in her eyes as if she 
were consulting the atlas to learn the location 
of the East Indies. This was more than a 
game to her. It was belief and fact which 
could reveal the future for which she lived. 
It was a book full of recipes for happiness, 
any one of which might be hers. “Listen to 
this,’”’ she said, her voice ringing through the 
hot, still house. ““‘On the day of your birth 
the Sun. Giver of all Life, and Jupiter, the 
Greater Fortune, dominated the astrological 
heavens. Your sign, Leo, is symbolized by 
the Lion. It is known as the Royal Sign.’ 
Now, that’s true! You have always been real 
quality, Louise. And here it says, “You not 
only possess the kindness and generosity in- 
herent in all people born under Jupiter but, 
thanks to Leo, you are also highminded and 
despise that which is underhanded or petty.’ 
That certainly fits you to a T—a combina- 
tion of royalty and generosity. That’s what 
makes you so good to everyone. It’s in your 
stars.”’ 

I wondered briefly how Elsie would ex- 
plain a kind person whose goodness did not 
happen to be recorded in the stars. Mother 
smiled slightly. “Thank you, dear,’’ she said, 
“but won’t you agree that there are people 
like me who weren’t born under the sign of 
Leo?” 

“Probably,” Elsie admitted doubtfully. 
“But this shows you’re naturally kind and 
unselfish. The rest of us weren’t born that 
way and can’t be that way.”’ She read on, ab- 
sentmindedly sipping some coffee she had 
poured. “‘Look here,” she said suddenly. “It 
says, ‘No matter how humble your home, 
you convert it into a palace.’ Certainly you 
can’t deny the truth in that. You have a flair 
for interior decorating. Here you have this 
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exquisite house, beautifully furnished in ev- 
ery detail. This beautiful kitchen!’ She 
looked about her and her voice became low 
and sad. ““Who could ask for a pleasanter 
place to live? I sometimes think the reason 
I’ve been fated to live in a dingy little house 
all my life is that I was born under the sign 
of Taurus. As a Taurian I am forever giving, 
pouring out my affection on other people, 
and I don’t have time to worry about my own 
surroundings.” 

Elsie did not stop to consider the discrep- 
ancy of this remark with her statement that 
mother, as a Leonian, was uniquely unselfish. 
She read on without looking up to notice the 
glance of amusement I was giving her. 

“You know,” she said happily, “I might 
as well read right through what it says. I 
don’t know what parts will interest Louise 
most. Here it says, ‘Whatever your life work 
may be, Jupiter is an omen for success. It 
especially favors judges, lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen, bankers—important people gen- 
erally.’” 

I wished that Elsie would be quiet. It was 
a hot, humid day early in the morning, and, 
after the previous night, I was not truly 
amused at her inane love for this stuff. I did 
not think mother was amused either. From 
the kitchen came only the sound of eggs 
sizzling over a hot fire. 

Elsie droned on, “‘Your natural master- 
fulness and your executive ability make suc- 
cess almost inevitable.’ Why, Louise! How 
true! You’ve always been a success, and just 
the most persistent person!”’ Elsie smiled at 
me in sheer good humor and read on. “‘‘ Your 
good health must be guarded. Leonians occa- 
sionally display a tendency 
toward tonsillitis, laryn- 
gitis and diphtheria.’” 

“Ann’”’—mother’s voice 
interrupted the reading— 
“Ann, come in here and 
this 
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ventilator. It sticks.” 

I ran into the kitchen 
and found that the fire 
on the stove made the room unbearable 
and smoky. Mother was jerking faintly at 
the cord which operates the ventilator. When 
she stood aside to let me manage it, I saw 
that her face was drained of blood and sickly 
white. She passed one hand weakly over her 
forehead and looked groggy. 

“You're feeling faint?”’ I asked. 


Sue nodded. Quickly I guided her to a 
chair and forced her to put her head between 
her knees. Then Elsie and I watched anx- 
iously while the blood, little by little, drained 
back into mother’s face and chased away a 
little of the whiteness. 

Finally she laughed softly and said, 
guess the hot weather’s too much for me. 
I’d better lie down somewhere.” 

Aunt Elsie and I each supported her and 
helped her walk out to the shaded front 
porch. We propped her feet up higher than 
her head and gave her a large fan to keep the 
summer heat from distilling on her brow and 
upper lip. A half hour later she was laughing 
at her predicament. 

“T’ve never felt faint before in my entire 
life,’ she said. ‘This is a ridiculous way for 
me to act. I think I’ll get up.” 

She started to swing herself out of the 
glider upon which she had been lying, but I 
looked at her and saw her skin still too pale, 
drawn tight over her cheeks and wrinkled 
into folds which followed the line of her jaw. 
I saw the tired slump of her shoulders, and I 
said, ‘“‘ You lie down for a little while longer. 
Father’s the doctor here. I think I’ll just 
call him and tell him what’s happened.”’ 

“Ridiculous!’’ mother muttered. “A fuss 
over nothing!”’ but she lay down on the 
glider again. Then I knew she did not feel 
well. 

It took the operator at the hospital ten 
minutes to locate my father and get him to 
the nearest telephone, but when I told him 
that mother felt faint and did not look well, 
he was alarmed. As usual in such a situation, 
he snapped out directions and questions in a 
brusque tone. “Almost fainted? How’d it 
happen? What time? That’s serious for her. 
With a heart like hers, we can’t have her 


Youth is the pursuit of the 
unattainable, and middle 
age the realization of its un- 
—J.F.G.E. MATHEWS: 
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circulatory system pulling any tricks. Keep 
her cool and lying down till I get home. Give | 
her cold drinks.” 

After he hung up, the doorbell rang. I ran 
to answer it, but when I reached the door 
Elsie was already there, receiving a large, | 
bulky package from the arms of an express- 
man. Mother was sitting upon the edge of 
the glider, looking expectant. I told her with 
kindly firmness that doctor’s orders were to” 
lie down, and so she did, but only after Elsie 
and I had promised to unwrap the package 
there on the porch where she could see. 

Elsie set the package down carefully in the 
middle of the floor and said, “It’s big | 
enough !”’ | 

“T wonder whether we ought to unwrap 

” I said dolefully. I knew it wasa wedding | 
are because the package, addressed to | 
Lu, was covered with bright labels - 
read, ‘Fragile. Handle with care.” 

“T don’t think she’d mind if we opened it,” 
said Elsie. 
Lv wouldn’t be in Glencoe for another two 
days. This might be something that should | 
not be left packed in raffia. Mother and El- | 
sie agreed quickly that Lu would like to have 
us unwrap it. I ran to get newspapers to pro- 
tect the floor from the packings, and I 
brought scissors for cutting the heavy cords 
around the box. Soon, with great ceremony, 
I turned back its cardboard flaps and began 
to dig carefully down into the box. Finally 
my fingers struck something hard and, part- 
ing the raffia around it, I lifted out a big: 
crystal bowl. I held it up so we could all see 
its gentle convex curve from bottom to edge, 
so we could admire th 
clear, shimmering depth 
of its glass. 

Elsie spoke softly. da 
it’s lovely. It’s beautiful: 
May I see it?” She quickl 
reached for the bowl. © 

As I handed it to her, 
Elsie’s hand trembled ane 
jerked. In a second the 
crystal bowl had tumbled to the floor ance 
had crashed into countless pieces at our feet 
We all looked at it in silence. 

Then mother pursed her lips and said, “yy 
there a card? Who sent it?” 

Elsie looked very much ashamed and as 
tonished with herself. She had not meant 
break the bowl. She had not meant to, ye 
why did she falter the minute she had it i 
her hands? As she grasped the bowl, I hat 
felt her fingers quiver as if a sudden chill hay 
shot through them. Perhaps it was becaus'! 
the bowl did not belong to her. Elsie seeme 
the victim of a desire to smash everythin) 
that would make Lu happy. Even thoug) 
she might consciously combat it, she coul} 
not overcome this desire. When I saw th 
bowl crash, I thought of a child who hopes f} 
kill a snail by scratching its shell. 

Aunt Elsie went over to my mother an) 
looked down at her. “I’m sorry,” she sai 
“T don’t see how it happened. But, after al 
I don’t think she’ll be needing that sort ( 
thing. I know she won’t need it.” 

Mother sat up and studied Elsie. Final) 
she said, ‘‘She’ll need it, all right. But she’ 
understand how it was broken.” 
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Three days before the wedding Unc 
Richmond came to Glencoe. I was glad 
see him, for I hoped his friendly smile ar 
soothing words might make everything see 
right again. He had a leisurely, everythin 
for-the-best philosophy of life which our fai 
ily very much needed, and I trusted him § 
prescribe the cure for the mental anxiety al] 
turmoil his wife had created. His tra 
pulled into Union Station late on the Th 
day afternoon before the wedding, and L 
father and I were there to meet it. 

We stood just inside the gates to the tre 
shed, with a swarm of other people w 
formed an aisle through which the travel 
might walk. There were so many peo) 
waiting for the train from Great Falls 
we were pressed against one another a 
pushed back from the gate. Lu was happy, 
be seeing her father again. She pressed } 
elbow and whispered, ‘‘Isn’t this exciting 
We watched the people come fromthe 
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shed in ones, and twos, and threes, business- 
men carrying portfolios, and women with 
their children. We saw a portly man with a 
big cigar being kissed by his little wife. We 
saw a harried young mother carry her crying 
baby from the train. And there was Rich- 
mond! He wore a gray suit, too heavy for 
the heat of the day, and carried a small, 
badly tattered calfskin suitcase. 

When he saw us waving at him he grinned 
broadly, so that his gold tooth showed, and 
strode over to us. Putting down his suitcase, 
he enveloped Lu in his long arms. “Well, 
baby, how are you?” he drawled affection- 
ately, kissing her on the chin. Then he kissed 
me, too, and shook hands with my father in 
the frank, hearty way men have. 

I knew that father had two complete and 
entirely different sets of feelings about Rich- 
mond. He had no respect for a man who did 
not have enough ingenuity to provide for his 
family, but he had a great deal of respect for 
the man who had been able to live in the 
same house with Aunt Elsie for twenty years. 
When he greeted Richmond, he greeted him 
as the husband of Elsie, and his eyes and 
handclasp were full of cordial esteem. 

Lu took her father’s arm and led him 
through the crowd to the outside, where our 
car was parked. She smiled up at him and 
said, “‘We aren’t wasting any time. You’re 
going to get a chance to meet your future son- 
in-law tonight. The Ventnors are coming 
over to dinner. We just have time to get 
you out to Glencoe and settled before they 
arrive.” 

Uncle Richmond replied, ‘‘ Why, all right, 
baby. That’s fine. Just fine.”’ 

Aunt Elsie was waiting to meet us when we 
arrived home. She was standing in the door- 
way dressed in a dark summer sheer with 
many delicate white ruffles around the neck. 
Elsie has always loved ruffles. When she 
wears them, she assumes a piquant, birdlike 
expression, a pleasant consciousness that she 
is looking feminine. When Richmond came 
up to her, she simply said “‘Hello”’ and stuck 
forward her head. Uncle Richmond gave her 
a dutiful peck on the forehead. 


‘THEN she said, ““Did you have a hard 
trip?” and, without waiting for a reply, “I’m 
glad your train wasn’t too late. You must go 
up and dress right away. The Ventnors will 
be here in forty-five minutes.’”’ She shooed 
him upstairs before he had time to think 
about it, calling after him, ‘‘Yours is the 
front room on the right. Lu will show you 
the way.” 

So casual! 1 exclaimed to myself. If Aunt 
Elsie had felt any emotion upon seeing her 
husband three days before their daughter’s 
wedding, she had not shown it. Even after a 
three weeks’ vacation from him, she had 
treated him merely as if he had just returned 
home from a day’s work. 

As she turned away from the stairs, she 
pursed her lips and said to my mother, “‘I 
hope Richmond remembers to put on a clean 
shirt. I usually have to insist upon things 
like that. He laughs when I tell him about it 
and then next time goes ahead and does the 
same old thing again.” 

Her brow contracted into an annoyed line 
as she thought of Richmond’s troublesome, 
happy-go-lucky ways. No doubt when she 
was young and naively certain that life gave 
joy to everyone, this same happy way of life 
had seemed an insurance of a glorious, easy 
future. But after their marriage, Elsie had 
quickly discovered that life gives nothing 
without receiving payment in work. Rich- 
mond’s easy way prevented him from mak- 
ing money, and it never occurred to Elsie to 
get a job, so the happiness of stability was 
never theirs. Richmond’s philosophical lei- 
sure, which had at first enchanted her, now 
was hateful to Elsie. She was a romantic 
dreamer, embittered because her pipe dreams 
had caught fire and burned up. Having lost 
all faith and respect for Richmond, she paid 
only enough attention to him to see that he 
looked neat. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Ventnor and Art ar- 
rived, Elsie was the first to greet them. She 
shook hands for a long time with each of them 
and was full of gay, lively chatter which 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Mother removes assistant. and the 





ONT Supreme Rubber Rug Cushion 
decides to stay indefinitely ! 


“Let’s cut a rug cushion’”—and mother rescues the new 
Fremont Supreme installation before damage. The family 
selected Supreme because it’s waffled both sides for 
no-carpet-slip, stays “lively” under the toughest wear you 
can give it for many years. Be sure to see Supreme 

when you plan carpeting this fall. 
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A pure American style, the banjo clock was 
created by Simon Willard in 1801. Seth Thomas 
craftsmen recreate the richness of the original 


in fine mahogany. 

Brass Colonial Spool and Scroll design. Ivory 
panels decorated in autumn brown and gleaming 
gold. “Homestead” is 2434” tall. Electric, 
$32.50*. 8-day key-wound, $37.50*. 


Gighs 
that tring a. house 


REE Se, 


“T love a clock near me. Its friendly presence ... its 
moving hands ...its mellow tones, are so homey. 

“T suppose that’s why there is such a revival now, 
of the old tradition ... making a fine clock the heart 
of the room. A clock you love has such a special power 
to make a room seem ‘happy’ and alive.” 


For free folder illustrating other Seth Thomas Clocks, 
write Dept.L-B, Thomaston, Conn. 


SETH THOMA S 


FINE CLOCKS & WATCHES 


She GOV) : 


As New England as white 
steepled churches, charm. 
ing “Sharon’”’ reproduces 
one of Seth Thomas’s 
best-loved early clocks. — 
Solid birch, finished in ~ 
Colonial mahogany or 
maple, with a warm, lu 
trous finish. Wild roses 
color its dial and base 
panel. Electric or 8-day © 
key-wound movement. 
Strikes hours and half- 
hours in rich lingering 
tones. 1514” tall, $45.* 


tReg. U 
*Tax extra; prices subject to change 


S. Pat. Off. 


“Legacy”: About 1690, the 
beautifully proportioned 
original was made by 
Thomas Tompion of 
London. 

The beauty of straight 
and crotch mahoganies 
is set off by the antiqued 
brass finish on dial and 
fittings. The Seth Thomast 
“Legacy” 
(8-day) or electric; 
Westminster chime. 

1416” tall, $115.* 

Probably the most cele- 
brated example of fine clock- 
making in America today. 


- Fine woods skillfully 
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is key-wound 








Solid hardwood, finished 
in satiny mahogany, maple, 
or blond. 

“Belwyn” has a pleasant 
alarm, is suavely at home on a 
sleek modern table or an antique 
mantel. Electric, 434” tall, $8.95*. 
Luminous dial, $9.95*. 

The smaller ‘‘Cort’’ is key- 
wound. Mahogany finish, 4” tall, 
$9.95*. Luminous dial, 
$10.95*. 


worked into a solid yet 
free-flowing form that’s 
the essence of modernity 
that’s ‘‘Dynaire’’! 
Especially perfect atop 
TV set, or bookcase. Rich 
brown mahogany or blond 
finish on hardwoods. 
534" tall. Electric, $19.95*. 
8-day key-wound, $25.* 


(Continued from Page 167) 

nade the ruffles on her bosom bounce up and 
jown. Her obvious eagerness to please was a 
harp contrast to her attitude when Art’s 
amily was not present. It occurred to me 
hat this evening might seem to her a well- 
spoken prologue before the curtain rises and 
he real show begins. Making affable ad- 
vances to the guests was her way of speak- 
ng the prologue well. 

Richmond, in contrast to his wife, did not 

ipproach his future in-laws. He stood off to 
one side and greeted each of them as they 
same up to him. When Art approached him, 
he deep lines in Richmond’s heavy-set face 
oroadened into a grin of greeting. He clasped 
Art’s hand firmly and said, in easy Western 
accents, ‘How are you, boy? I been waiting 
o meet you.” 
- “The pleasure is all mine, sir,’’ Art said 
lowly. His thin, serious face lighted up in a 
‘mile of gratitude. A spark of friendship had 
ilready been kindled between them. 

“T’'ll tell you, boy,” said Richmond, taking 
Art’s arm and guiding him to a chair in the 
iving room, “I’m glad to add you to our 
iumber, ’cause I like to have people around. 
Now Elsie’s too busy to be around much, and 
»wo daughters aren’t much family anyway, 
10, naturally, at the prospect of having an 
\ddition to-the group, I came East the first 
hance I could. Besides, it’s pretty lonely in 
| house all by yourself.” 

Mrs. Ventnor came over to the chair which 
Richmond had offered to her and looked at 
im with interest. “If I had an opportunity 
0 live at the base of the Rocky Mountains,” 
e said, ‘““I would never want to travel any- 
lace else. It must have hurt to come from 
50d’s country to our plains full of dirt and 
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Crocheted wool ballet slip- 


pers could be made in two eve- 


" GAY GIFT SLIPPERS 


nings, for about $1.75. No. 2585, 15¢. 


3) Horo 


Aunt Elsie was sitting near the hall, where 
the slight breeze from the open front door 
could keep her cool. Now she broke into the 
conversation. “‘That’s true, Mrs. Ventnor, 
but you know that Chicago has many more 
cultural advantages than our little town. 
And, after all, culture is more important than 
scenery. One can live in Paradise, but can he 
be happy with no food for the mind? I’ve 
always told Richmond that Chicago—or, 
even better, New York or Florida—is the 
place for him.” 

“And I’ve never got around to moving 
there,” said Richmond. He said it slowly 
and easily, as if it had just rolled off his 
tongue, but he looked straight at Elsie for a 
second with a glance of stubborn defiance. 
She smiled wryly, as if to say, ‘‘There, you 
see how it is!” Then Richmond continued, 
“No, I’ve never moved, because I know that 
no place in the world has pleasanter trout 
fishing than the mountain streams round 
about Glacier Park and on the slopes of Swan 
Range. Trout just leapin’ by, and when they 
don’t leap, you can sit and wait for ’em.” 

“Man! Don’t tell me you're a fishing 
fan,” shouted Mr. Ventnor. He got up from 
his chair across the room and moved closer to 
Uncle Richmond. His massive face beamed 
with delight. ‘‘ Why, fishing’s one of my first 
loves. I go up to Canada for it every time I 
can manage a vacation. That’s the place 
where you can snag a big fish without even 
asking for one. All you have to do is drop 
your line into one of those beautiful lakes.” 

My father broke eagerly into the conver- 
sation. ‘Right you are! During the week we 
were in Lake o’ the Woods last fall, we 
dragged in four hundred pounds of muskie 
and wall-eyed pike with no trouble at all.” 
(Continued on Page 171) 
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Both of these enchanting slipper designs are easy to make and 
easy to fit. The crocheted ballet slippers have pompoms of 
tiny wool flowers sparkled with sequins. (Pretty, too, worn as 
boutonnieres.) Felt scuffs have a gay, Christmasy design ... 


prettiest in red and green. Both: small, medium and large. 


To order, 
turn to Page 26 
for coupon. 
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Felt scuffs with a padded sole. 
The cutout design on the toe is 


sparkled with sequins. No. 2586, 15¢. 
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For BIG Men, 6-footers 
and over, there are Super- 
size Pullmanaires. 


This is it—the lounge chair 
men go for ina BIG way be- 
cause it is so comfortable— 
so relaxing. And the lounge 
chair women go for, too, be- 
cause it is so handsome—so 
easily adapted to any living 
room plan. It’s the only 
lounge chair with exclusive 
“Spring Float’ comfort con- 
struction. Available in an ex- 
citing choice of models, 
fabrics and colors—and at 
prices that spell VALUE! 
Some Pullmanaire models have 
the NEW Turnstyle feature. 


It turns with you. 
Optional at extra cost. 


CHOOSE A >: 


‘Pullmanaze 


Its HIS Chair 





New Companion Sofa 
Now a handsome sofa to “go with” the 
Pullmanaire Chair. Has Pullman’s exclu- 
sive “Spring Float” construction like the 
famous Pullmanaire Chair. Available in 
matching fabrics and colors. Most luxuri- 
ously comfortable 2-piece suite you can buy. 


Te 


The Secret of Pullmanaire Comfort 





*T.M. Rex. 


PULLMAN COUCH 
COMPANY 


Chicago * New York 
Newton Falls, Ohio 
Cutaway view shows (A, B, D) layers of 
individual, muslin-covered springs; (C) 
flexible steel suspension; (E) Sinuous- 
wire-spring back. 


Also makers of PULLMAN 
LIVING ROOM FURNITURE 
AND PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
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ONLY Eastern ROLLA-HEAD Blinds 
Have All these Features! 


arn aracn, 





CUSTOM-MADE . . . PERFECT FIT. You choose 
your own color, size and the way they are to be 
mounted on your window. Every Rolla-Head Blind 
is custom-made and installed for YOU. 





CHOOSE THE COLOR YOU LIKE! A wide variety 
of decorator-inspired colors is waiting for you... 
permanently beautiful because your Rolla-Head is 
completely finished in glorious, lifetime DuPont plastic, 
baked on electro-galvanized, Bonderized metal. 





TEST THE SMOOTH, EASY ACTION. Enclosed, all-metal 
head with positive acting cord lock and elevator... quiet, 
self-adjusting tilt device. Here are venetian blinds at their 
best... all-metal blinds that operate with just two fingers. 





FLEXIBLE... BUT STRONG. Rolla-Head’s new exclusive 
SF-51 alloy is lighter, extra-flexible and resilient. Pre-tested 
for strength. Rolla-Head slats will bend, almost double 

and still come back to shape. 






Make your windows beautiful and practical with the 
Rolla-Head all-metal Venetian Blinds. Only Rolla-Head 
has every feature ... only Rolla-Head can give you 
the amazing, lighter SF-51 alloy and one-piece 

bottom rail. Remember, you pay no more for the 
best. See your local Rolla-Head manufacturer today 





exclusive one-piece metal bottom rail, slip off the tape 
clamp and PRESTO ... your blind is ready for cleaning. 
Rolla-Head one-piece bottom rail is exclusive. 


. . or write us for his name and address. 


Custom-made by your local manufacturer... 


from the processes and products developed by Spy 
EASTERN MACHINE Propucts Co., Baltimore 30, Md. ® 
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| (Continued from Page 169) 
' Jncle Richmond threw back his head and 
jighed. Then he winked at father and said, 
i) ou fellows can-have your big muskie and 
jell-eyes. But Lu and I'd rather fish in Mon- 
\,a. Lu goes into the mountains with me 
>-ause we’ve agreed that, when we go fish- 
;, we like to have time to think about it. 
hing for trout gives us plenty of time.” 
sie leaned forward in her chair and 
jled faintly. In a bright voice she said, 
fr. Ventnor, it’s too bad you couldn’t 
ne to Montana this summer so that Rich- 
nd and Lucille could show you their sacred 
ing spots.” She spoke very clearly, put- 
'g an accent on the words ‘‘and Lucille.” 
te insinuation was that Lu would not be 
ih Art this summer, but home, as usual. 
Mr. Ventnor’s jovial face looked puzzled 
| a minute. He nodded toward Art and 
‘d, “I doubt whether Lu could drag Art to 
mtana. He’s never cared much for fishing. 
‘sides, he wouldn’t leave his job that long.”’ 
ilsie looked over at Art. He was sitting 
side Lu on the sofa. Both of them were lis- 
iing to the conversation, but they seemed 
possess the detached, trancelike happiness 
i 1e young in love. “‘Oh, so young and so 
\bitious!”’ Elsie exclaimed. I was startled 
en I heard her. For a minute I thought I 
4rd a sneering quality in her light, gay 
ce. But I must have been mistaken, for no 
2 else noticed a thing. 

Vr. Ventnor agreed cheerfully with Elsie. 
Jh, yes, very ambitious.”” He chuckled. 
Sut, you know,” he said, “it’s a funny 
mg about my son. I don’t think I’d trust 
n near the water. He never learned to 





e all laughed at this, even Art himself. 
did seem ridiculous for a boy of twenty- 
ee not to know how to 
im. Richmond re- 

ked, “‘You’d better 


tch your step on the Men like ad 


» 


innocent remark and, with practiced skill, 
twisted it to suit her own interpretation, She 
got up, muttered, ‘‘Excuse me a minute,” 
and left the room. 

I suspect she went off to gain control of 
herself, so that she could smile her way 
through the rest of the evening and make 
these people think she was happy about it. 
But she wasn’t happy about it. Mother and 
father knew it, and I knew it, and poor Lu 
knew it. 


A Fturr of white lace and marquisette and 
rose chiffon covered the Colonial four-poster 
In my room, like layers of pale clouds over 
earth. An open suitcase rested on a chair 
and, beside it, Lu stood in her slip, hum- 
ming and putting things into it. She folded a 
pair of stockings with great care and tucked 
them into one corner. Then she took from the 
closet a smart-looking green-and-white print 
dress and folded it in tissue paper with ten- 
der care. As soon as she had laid it carefully 
across the top of the suitcase, she turned to 
me and said, “I can’t believe that in three 


“hours I'll be walking down that aisle. In 


three hours I’ll be getting married, and yet 
today hasn’t seemed any different from any 
other day. How can the day remain un- 
changed when all this is happening to me?” 
It seemed unbelievable to me too. If I had 
not seen all the preparations, helped to press 
the dresses, driven the car downtown for gas, 
I would not have believed it. The day was 
like yesterday and the day before, as though 
there would be no wedding. Yet there was 
Lu, humming and packing to go away. 
“Lu! Lu! Lu and Ann!” mother called 
from downstairs. She came up to the landing 


between floors to speak to us. “I’ve fixed a‘} | 


few things to eat before we drive to Evans- 
ton,”’ she said. ‘‘We must 
have dinner early, because 
it wouldn’t do to get there 


using women- “any later than an hour and 


neymoon in Minnesota, eee en obs dati a half before the wedding.” 
t. If you don’t treat : : Lu and I left what we 
fright, she may just (eee §=§=6vere doing and went down- 


ck you into the water.’’ 
w laughter increased. The expensive span 
gabardine over Mr. Ventnor’s stomach 
aved up and down. 
Finally Art said, ‘Look here, I’ve got to 
fend myself. I never learned how to swim 
ause I knew it was safe not to. The human 
dy can float on water for a long time, and if 
‘re pushed overboard a long way from 
hd, floating is the best way to conserve 
energy and reach shore. And anyone 
float without being taught.’”’ Art spoke 
wly and carefully, as if he were explaining 
» Pythagorean theorem, but his eyes were 
inkling. 
“‘T can guarantee it’s safe to take Art near 
> water,” said Lu. ‘He knows whereof he 
saks, so it’s safe to take him fishing.’’ She 
ked at Elsie and added slowly, ‘‘But we 
ildn’t go to Montana to fish on our honey- 
yon, because Art’s only got a week and 
at trip would be too expensive. We’re go- 
{tosave money. We couldn’t even postpone 
> wedding to go to Montana, because the 
t needs Art during the month of July. 
| gets a two-hundred-dollar bonus for being 
aie 


LSIE did not seem to understand this. 
ou mean, just for being there, he gets 
0 hundred dollars?” 
spoke in a reassuring voice. ‘‘Oh, they 
ays give you a bonus for getting married. 
ey make doubly certain to give these 
nuses just lately when they need men so 
d iy.” 
Isie’s lips were tight as she listened to 
t explain the financial advantage of get- 
married. Then she said, ‘‘So that’s what 
2y do. Well, I can see that you’re ambi- 
us!” She looked at Richmond for a minute 
he sat stretched out easily in a big chair. 
ew what she was thinking. She must be 
ing, See. See why he’s getting married. 
t because it’s to his advantage. She’s your 
Peeghter. You should do something about it, but 
‘te nol capable of action. You don't take 
ough interest to sit up straight. Art takes an 
erest and you don’t. Aunt Elsie grew pale 
eath her powder. She had taken Art’s 


stairs. We found the rest 
of the family already helping themselves to 
a buffet supper on the dining-room table. 

When Elsie saw Lu, she put down her 
plate and came over to her. Kissing Lu on 
the forehead, she whispered, “‘May your 
wedding day be a happy one, dear child.” 

I felt weak and watery inside when I 
looked at Elsie, for she seemed to love Lu 
a great deal. Her gray eyes were shining 
very brightly, and her voice was low and 
emotional. 

Lu must have felt the same way I did, for 
I saw her do something she had never done 
before. She returned her mother’s kiss. Then 
she said, ‘‘ But this is my wedding day, and I 
am happy, mother.” 

Elsie drew Lu to the side of the room. She 
looked up at her slender daughter and said, 
“You know, I don’t have much time to tell 
you how I feel. We’ve had a lot of quarrels. 
But I want you to know that I love you be- 
cause you’re mine. Promise me that you'll 
never leave me. I don’t have much, and I 
want to depend on you.” 

From where I stood facing Elsie, I could 
see that her gray eyes were wide and intent. 
There was something about her expression 
that made her face look a little sharper than 
usual. Lu interpreted her mother’s demand 
in the only way possible. She said: 

“T want it that way, too, mother. I won’t 
leave you. Even when I’m not with you, 
you and dad and Peggy will hear from me 
often.” 

Elsie started to reply when she was inter- 
rupted by a shout from across the dining 
room. My father, smiling and pointing 
briskly toward the sideboard, cried, ‘* Who- 
ever wants to drink a toast to the bride can 
help himself to sherry and join in.” We all 
gathered round while mother poured the 
amber-colored liquid into small glasses, one 
for each of us. Even Elsie and Peggy ac- 
cepted a glass of sherry on this special occa- 
sion. ‘Now then,” said my father ina happy, 
serious tone, “‘here’s to the bride. May she 
always remain lovely.”” He lifted his glass to- 
ward Lu and drank. “May she always re- 
main happy,” amended Richmond. A shout 
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milk cupboard. 
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balloon-back 
chair. 
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---THE GRACEFUL NEW FURNITURE IN SOLID MAPLE 
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by Willett are beauties you can cherish forever. 


HAT YOU SEE HERE is only picture deep. 
These solid maple Lancaster County pieces 


The lines, the tradition, the simplicity of the 
pieces date back to old Pennsylvania Dutch 
ancestry in Lancaster County. But the hand- 
rubbed finish with its mellow glow and its inherent 
character of solid construction date ahead for the 
generations of gracious living in days to come. 
Budget priced. All the furniture pieces in the 
photograph can be yours for approximately 
$753.50*. Also available in OPEN STOCK. 


Pennsylvania 
glass cabinet. 


$181.00 








America’s largest maker 
of solid maple and cherry furniture 
for living room, dining room 
and bedroom. 





Cobbler’s bench. 
$98.00 
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THERE’S no better value! Let the small fry pound 
away... here’s rugged floor covering that’s hand- 
some, too... that costs less than a dollar a yard! 


Bird Armorlite’s Plastic Fortified enamel sur- 





face on a waterproo: felt base stays glossy and 
fresh for years . . . cleans quickly and easily with 
mild soap and water. There are dozens of pat- 
terns for bright kitchens, handsome living rooms, 
for every room — all lovely, all less than a dollar 
a yard! At floor covering, furniture and depart- 


ment stores in rugs or by the yard. 


Rug Pattern 26500 
IL Rugs and Eloor Co 
¢ 
‘ ugs and Iloor Voverings 
SSTsyry ARMORLITE- LINOLEUM 
7 ey ; 
: Z SSS LINOLEUM TILE- RUG BORDER 
Dept. CDL9, EAST WALPOLE, MASS. RUBBERLIKE RUNNER 
Also Manufacturers of Bird Master-Bilt Shingles and Insulating Sidings 
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of approval went up among us. That is, 
among all of us but Elsie. I saw her touch the 
wineglass to her lips without swallowing and 
then quietly put it back on the sideboard. If 
anyone else noticed the gesture, he inter- 
preted it only as Elsie’s characteristic refusal 
to drink liquor. Mother clapped her hands 
and Peggy jumped up and down shouting, 
“Good. Good.” 

The toast made me feel more as if there 
was really going to be a wedding. Father and 
Richmond went upstairs to struggle into 
their summer formal suits, and we went to 
pack our long dresses, which we had arranged 
to put on at Lee Saunders’ house. Lee, who 
lived only about three blocks from the 
chapel, was to be a bridesmaid. When she 
suggested we all dress at her house to avoid 
rumpling our clothes, we had eagerly ac- 
cepted the offer. Now we carefully folded the 
dresses and gathered together many last- 
minute items: a string of pearls for one of the 
bridesmaids; a big white ribbon to tie onto a 
floral bouquet; and—oh, yes—Lu must bor- 
row something to carry down the aisle. After 
a hasty discussion, it was agreed that she 
should carry one of my white linen handker- 
chiefs. Next we decided that my father and 
Richmond should drive to Evanston sepa- 
rately and go directly to the church, while 
the rest of us, in mother’s car, would go to 
the Saunders’ house to dress. Finally mother 
handed me a large bunch of white flowers to 
hold in the back seat of the car. Then she 


; 4 |slipped in behind the steering wheel, and we 


started for the university. 

It was a simple matter to find our way to 
Evanston by driving south on Sheridan Road 
which hugs Northwestern campus as closely 
as a glove on the hand. When we reached the 
high Gothic church in 
which Lu would soon be- 
come a bride, we turned 
right and she was able to 
guide us directly to the 
Saunders’ house. It was a 
tremendous old mansion 
set back from the street. 
In most towns it would 
have looked out of place, grotesquely large 
and rather homely. In Evanston, though, it 
looked only slightly larger and more homely 
than most of the houses that line the blocks 
around the university. A century ago many 
of these were the town’s grand houses, built 
with the generosity of high ceilings and ex- 
pensive dark woods. Their owners were well- 
to-do people, proud to be living near the 
main street, the university and the lake. To- 
day the section is still a respectable one, but 
the houses have grown old, like old people. 
They have become antiquated and worn, to 
be looked on with respect rather than envy. 
In one of these old houses Lu would don a 
new dress that meant to her the beginning of 
freedom. 


* 





Mrs. saunpers led mother and Aunt Elsie 
through the dark old hall and up the ma- 
hogany stairway to the second floor, while 
Lu, Peggy and I followed behind them. We 
came to a big light room on the southern side 
of the house. It was Lee Saunders’ room, 
and she and the three other bridesmaids were 
already getting dressed. Their clothes were 
carefully spread out on the high, darkly 
stained bed, and their evening slippers were 
scattered on the floor. When they saw us, 
respectful greetings for mother and Aunt E]- 
sie mingled with squeals of delight for Lu. 

“You don’t look any different,” they said. 
“How do you feel?” 

Lu felt well, and she looked well. She 
started to unpack with the calm deliberation 
of certainty, and little unexplainable smiles 
kept coming to her face as she thought of Art 
and the wedding. Suddenly the room was in 
a flurry of preparation. An ironing board was 
set up in one corner near the large bay win- 
dows. The girls kept running in and out, to 
and from the bathroom across the hall, and 
Peggy looked quite bewildered as she pulled 
herself into the first girdle she had ever 
owned. Mrs. Saunders came in to help us 
dress, and the two other younger Saunders 
girls stood watching at the door. 

Aunt Elsie was not getting dressed. She 
sat in a small chair and watched the rest of us 


He who waits to do a great 
deal of good at once, will 
never do anything. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
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move about. She had a serene, above-it-al 
expression on her thin lips, as if she were 
Olympian goddess looking down on the frail’ 
actions of us mortals. Her smile and her mo.’ 


ral 
tionless pose looked incongruous amid al, 


this activity, and it irritated me. I felt that) 
it was not natural or right. It reminded mi’ 
too much of the disturbing calm I had seer 
her maintain at other times, when she seemed 
to say, ‘This is all so silly. There’s no poin) 
to it.”” She was watching a show and waiting 
for it to reach its climax, waiting to see hoy) 
it would end. Finally I suggested that shi 
get dressed. : 
Aunt Elsie laughed gaily and lightly. “Oh 
don’t worry about me,” she answered. “T’j! 
be ready on time. I know how long it take! 
you young people to dress. But it won’t taki) 
me long. I'll be ready.” 











bE 
to 
fl 


4 
Sue carried the pastel formal gown she hat! 
borrowed from my mother over to the iron! 
ing board and slowly began to press it, takin| 
time out after every stroke of the iron 
talk or to gaze out the window at the peop] 
on the street. By the time Peggy had strug 
gled into her youthful rose dress and ha’ 
proudly arranged the satin ribbons and ros 
buds which fell from the waist, Aunt Els) 
had progressed to the point of taking off hi 
street dress. a 

“Mrs. Meyer, you’d better hurry!” @ 
claimed Lee Saunders as she came over! 
the dressing table to pick out her be) | 
lipstick. i | 

“T’ve got time!” said Elsie. She sat Pegg) | 
down on a stool in front of the mirror andb 
gan to brush her hair into long brown cur 
around her fingers. She brushed careful) > 
and slowly, as if she got a sensuous pleas} } 
from feeling each smoot). 
glossy strand. 

Mother had just slippl H0 
into her gown. It wasa bl 
that accented the blue w))) 
dertones in her gray-grel ior 
eyes, and, against the s 
ver of her hair, it mal 
her look cool and refres 
ing, like an iced drink or like moonlight 
snow. But when she happened to see Au 
Elsie, still in her slip, fastening a hair ribbi 
into Peggy’s hair, her eyes grew hot and §| 
said hastily: 

“Elsie! For heaven’s sake! It’s seve 
twenty now. We’re supposed to be at th 
church in less than ten minutes. Do y 
want to be late for your own daughte) jy 
wedding?” | 

Elsie ignored the question. Deliberatt 
she laid down the comb and started to dre 

From the next room, where Lu had gone 
put on her bridal dress, we heard long exe 
mations of admiration. ‘‘Oooh, how beat 
ful you look!”’ I heard the voices of the t 
bridesmaids who were with her rise and | 
with delight. There were practical suge. 
tions: “Your hair a bit more this way jliic| 
“There, just a shade ——” Then I heard. bh 
carried on waves of high spirit toward 1)» 
room. The two girls burst in laughing @) ii 
shouting, “Here she is!’’ Lu stood in 
doorway, waiting with jll-concealed joy @ 
anxiety to hear us tell her how she look: 
Her blue eyes sparkled with delight, and ~ 
slight bosom, under the lace of her wh 
gown, heaved up and down with excitemt 

My mother went over and kissed her 
the cheek and said, ““My dear, you |: 
beautiful.”’ | 

“What do you think, mother?” said 
turning to Aunt Elsie. ‘Will I pass ins}, 
tion? Will I be a credit to you?” j 

Elsie had been standing quietly by the 
of the bed with her hands folded. Again | 
reminded me of an Olympian goddess, , 
and impregnable. She had just put on) 
gown and was intent upon the placket. 
was very intent indeed upon the plac} 
Finally she looked up at Lu and said, | 
course you'll pass, dear. You always | 
Then she added, ‘“‘Lu, I want to talk to) 
for just a few minutes before you go topic, 
church. May I?” Her voice had the sour. 
a command rather than a request. nm 

“Of course,” said Lu. ‘‘But we’ll hay 
hurry. It’s time to leave. What is it?” 

(Continued on Page 174): 
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IDEAF AUNT: “Eh? What's that? Cannon 
Combspun* Percales are the best-wearing sheets 
you ever owned? Pshaw! Everybody knows that!” 


the city? On our farm we've got television and 
aquamarine Cannon Percales just like yours!”’ 


OTHER-IN-LAW: ‘Take my advice and stick 
to beautiful and practical Cannon Percales. John 


FAVORITE UNCLE: ‘Wonderful night’s sleep! 


RIGHT BRAT: ‘It’s simple! Combspun means 
Mat the cotton is combed until only the most 
ngitudinous and ductile fibers remain.”’ 








POOR RELATION: “Oh, we're getting along all 
right. Yes, we can afford Cannon Percales. 
Even for us, they're a good buy.’ 





EACK SHEEP: ‘You didn’t ask me to your 
€dding! But here’s a present—ten years late 
}-a dozen Cannon Combspun Percale Sheets. 
fagoon green!” 


TRADE MARK 
mae musa 
CANNON 
BLANKETS *® 


CANNON TOWELS * STOCKINGS * 


COUNTRY COUSIN: “What's so different about 


Cannon Combspun Percales? Clever girl, my niece!”’ 


BEDSPREADS *® CANNON MILLS, INC INSaY tick INDY, 










SWEET OLD MAID: ° 
ment. Really cosy. Cannon Percales in 
shell pink—| made curtains from them, 


| fixed up MY apart- 


ot 
oO 





MATRIARCH: “| want you all to listen. In 47 
years | have found no sheets like Cannon 
Percales. You may start*talking again.”’ 





HENPECKED HUBBY: ‘‘Louisa says no 
sheets are as smooth and soft as Cannon 
Percales. And Louisa’s always right.”’ 





CANNON (onbSpure PERCALE SHEETS 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


COPR. 1951, CANNON MILLS, INC 
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GOSH, SUSIE! YOU "A —s:- REFUSE TO 

DIDNT USED TO ANSWER THAT, DICK! 
BALK ATA KISS! 
WHATS HAPPENED? IS THE ONE TO TELL 
YOU ABOUT A-A BAD 
BREATH HANDICAP! 





ee Ny mae 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS 
YOUR BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR 
TEETH. AND THE COLGATE WAY OF 
BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT AFTER EATING 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! 









READER’S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same research which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 

Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 

ople than ever before reported in denti- 
fice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niatedornot, offerssuch conclusive proof! 


LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 


SUE NO LONGER BALKS AT KISSES 
” FOR, THANKS TO COLGATES, SHES MY MISSUS! 















Use Colgate Dental Cream 
Y To Clean Your Breath 

vY While You Clean Your Teeth— 
And Help Stop Tooth Decay! 






*YOU SHOULD KNOW! While not mentioned by name, 
Colgate’s was the only toothpaste used in the research 
on tooth decay recently reported in Reader’s Digest. 






Mrs. 
‘bridesmaids. She hesitated. ‘“‘May we go into 


~ ANYWAY, YOUR DENTIST 












time.” 
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(Continued from Page 172) 
Aunt Elsie looked around at all of us— 
Saunders, Peggy, mother and the 


the other room?” she asked Mrs. Saunders. 

I could not imagine what Aunt Elsié could 
have to say to Lu at a time like this, when 
everything had been settled. But I knew 
that Elsie had not been acting right. She 
was too calm. She reminded me of the old 
story of the spider and the fly. I know that 
Aunt Elsie has an inbred love for dressing 
up, for important occasions, for being the 
center of attention. It is a love which has 
been so starved that this wedding, where she 


‘would take her place as the mother of-the 


bride, should have made her fluttery and ex- 
cited, like a girl at her first ball. 

A sharp shout came from the next room, a 
frantic, horrified shout of dismay. Without 
waiting to hear more, mother ran to its 
source, and I followed. We flung open the 
door and found Aunt Elsie lying on the bed, 
her hand over her forehead. Lu stood in the 
middle of the room, her face drawn into tight 
lines of tragedy. 

We heard Elsie say, “‘I won’t go. No one 
can make me go. You’ve all insisted upon go- 
ing through with this thing against my will 
when you know that I’m sick and about to 
die. Now you’ve got to decide.”’ Elsie was 


‘| stretched out in a limp, exhausted pose on 


the bed, but her voice was remarkably hard 
and firm. ‘You can stay here with me. If 
you do that, you’ll have all the love and de- 
votion I can give you. But if you go to that 
church, I’ll know you don’t care whether I 
live or die.”’ Her voice broke a little and she 
paused. ““Then you'll know that I never 
want’to see you again.” 

Lu ran over to her mother and, wailing, 
threw herself upon her. ‘‘ You’ve got to come. 
Don’t let me down now. People are all over 
there waiting. Get up and go with me.”’ The 
bride-to-be was now a truly pathetic sight. 
She got up and pounded her fist against the 
bedpost. ““Come on. Come on,” she cried in 
a panic. 

“Go yourself, if you don’t care any more 
about me than that. But go alone,” Elsie 
said in a voice that was at once faint and firm. 

“But what'll people think!” exclaimed 
Lu. She had the same deep concern for pub- 
lic opinion that Elsie possessed. But Lu had 
some self-confidence, while Elsie thought 
that no one could have a very good opinion 
of her. 

My mother darted forward and spoke 
sternly to Elsie. “‘Don’t act like a child. 
You're wasting time. Snap out of it.” 

Elsie rubbed her eyes and stared weakly at 

s. ‘I can’t,’”’ she said. “I’m-too sick. I feel 
very ill. You can’t leave me now.” 

“Oh, can’t we!” said my “mother. “Come 
on, Lu. You're going to get married this eve- 
ning, and the wedding’s going to go off on 
She pulled poor Lu toward the door, 
where we joined tle group of women waiting 
for us with curiosity and impatience. 

“Tsn’t your mother going?” they asked 
unbelievingly. 

““She’s too sick!” gasped Lu. 

As we rushed downstairs, I heard a faint 
voice calling after us, ‘Lu! Lu!” 


WHEN we reached the church it was three 
minutes to eight. Richmond and all the ush- 
ers were having an anxious conference in the 
back of the chapel and gazing at their wrist 
watches with expressions of dismay. When 
they saw us come in, they were too relieved 
even to ask what had delayed us. 

Only Richmond went up to Lu and whis- 
pered, ‘‘For Pete’s sake, what’s been keeping 
you? Say! Where’s your mother?” 

Lu had regained most of her self-control, 
but now she looked frightened and miserable 
rather than happy. ““She wouldn’t come. We 
couldn’t make her come,”’ She whispered back 
to her father. ““She says she’s too sick!”’ 

A look of shocked but complete under- 
standing.shot into Richmond’s big, friendly 
face. Then the wedding march began. I saw 
him squeeze Lu’s arm, and he murmured, 
“Never mind, honey. They say it’s good luck 
to be married on the upstroke of the clock.” 

We started down the aisle. The chapel was 
filled with people, but I was only subcon- 
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sciously aware of them. They all seemed 
blended together in the haze of soft, evening 


church, light, and the mixture of the people. 


and the light had a poignant beauty which 
made mé desperate at the thought of Lu’s 
unhappiness. My eyes were fixed on the deli- 
cate altar with ifs stained-glass window of 
royal purples and blues. As I looked at the 
rich colors, they blurred and into them 
slipped the fuzzy, muddled images of a hurt 
Lu, a wrathful Elsie and whispering guests. 
Their figures mingled with the colors and dis- 
torted the window. Then the images disap- 
peared, leaving the glass clear and beautiful 
as before. 

We took our places at the altar, and the 
minister’s clear voice filled the chapel. Lu 
and Art looked at him with wonder and 
gravity in their faces, and Iysaw with relief 
that both of them were lost to everything 
except the beauty of the moment. Only a 
trace of worry was to be found in the slight 
frown of Lu’s eyebrows. Before long they 
had knelt before the altar, and the minister 
was saying, “Repeat after me ——” The 
timeless old vows floated across the church, 
Art’s in a firm, low voice and Lu’s in a soft 
soprano: “‘I take this woman . . . for better 
or for worse, for richer or for poorer, in sick- 
ness or in health . . . forsaking all others.” 

















Cold Night 


By Ina S. Stovall 


At night, when roused by sudden 
chill, 
Instinctively I start to rise 
To see if under covers still 
My children sleep, my anxious 
eyes 
Quest through the dark to where 
each form 
I earlier left, cocooned and warm, 
Forgetting that they now are grown 
And covering children of their own. 


Back to my blanket’s warmth I 
creep: 


But not to sleep... but not to sleep! 














I could not help hearing a slight murmur 
among the guests, no more perhaps than the 
rustle of their clothes, but yet a murmur. I 
looked over the heads of the congregation, 
and as my eyes swept to the back of the 
chapel I saw Aunt Elsie enter. Her shoulders 
were very erect, and she carried her head 
high as she moved quietly right down the 
center aisle of the church. She looked regal, 
but her face was expressionless. It was like 
a mask covering all her feelings. Only the 
slight droop at the corners of her lips sug- 
gested the punishment she was suffering. The 
heads of the people in the congregation 
turned toward her, and I heard someone 
near the front of the chapel whisper, ‘‘ Her 
mother !’’ and someone else say, ‘“ Why ——’’ 
Aunt Elsie slowly walked the entire length of 
the aisle and took her place by Richmond in 
the pew reserved for the bride’s parents. 

She could have crept down the side aisle 
and sat near the back. No one would have 
noticed her, and she could have told people 
later that she’d been there all the time. But, 
in the middle of the ceremony, she had walked 
down the center aisle. This was a thing many 
people stronger than Elsie could never have 
done. In a strange way this aunt of mine was 
powerful. 

“Tf any of you know any impediment why 
these two may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether in matrimonyconfess it now,” said 
the minister. There was a lightning second of 
silence. I saw Elsie sit forward in her seat 
and clutch at the pew ahead of her, but the 
minister continued, “‘Lucille Sturges Meyer, 
do you take this man to be your lawful wedded 
husband?” 

“T do,” said Lu happily. 


‘sota on their honeymoon, and Uncle Rich- 
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Elsie sank back into her seat. The moment 
had passed. I looked at Lu. Joy was ex- 
pressed in the curve of her cheek and tender- 
ness was in her lips. She was glad, glad to 
say good-by to an old life and start a new 
one. She was glad to be a Ventnor instead of 
a Meyer. Everything was golden to her. In 
a minute the couple were married, and we 
were walking back up the aisle to the strains 
of Mendelssohn’s triumphal music. 

At the reception after the wedding, Elsie 
was gracious and assured. She nodded, and 
shook hands, and pointed people to the re- 
freshment table as if it were an accepted cus- 
tom for her to be the mother of the bride. 
No one asked her why she had been late to 
her daughter’s wedding. Instead, there was 
much talk about ‘How lovely Lu looks,” 
and “She is so lucky. Art is a very promising 
young man,” and to all this Aunt Elsie would | 
only smile and say, ‘Yes, Lucille is very — 
fortunate.” a 


Tue week after the wedding our house was 
as quiet as it had been excited. The plans had 
been completed, the wedding had been ac- 
complished, Lu and Art had gone to Minne- 


mond had returned to Montana, leaving our 
house as void of excitement as an empty car- | 
nival ground. For a month the question of 
Elsie’s reaction to the wedding had made us — 
all toss in our sleep, It had been like a fast- — 
whirling wheel of chance which held our fas- 
cinated attention. Suddenly the problem 
vanished, leaving in its place only an empty 
space of sweet, unusual peace. 

On such a peaceful Sunday afternoon Elsie __ 
sat at the piano in the living room. Her slim, 
quick fingers moved swiftly over the keys, 
and she swayed her body in time with the 
rhythm of the Minute Waltz. Her alert face 
had an intent, abstract expression often seen 
in musicians at work. I could not decide, as} 
I watched her from the library, whether Elsie 
was thinking of Chopin or something en- | 
tirely different. Suddenly she halted the | 
quick, light notes and switched to the © 
minor strains of Fir Elise. Her fingers — 
dragged on the keys. Soon’ the notes faded — 
out altogether. 

““Louise,’’ she called softly. 

My mother, sitting at the high secretary — 
across the room, looked up. “Yes?” she 
answered. 

Elsie rose from the piano bench and came 
over to the desk. “‘ Did I tell you,” she asked 
quietly, “that Mr. and Mrs. Ventnor are 
planning to come to Hillside in September?” — 

Mother laid down her pen and turned 
slightly around in her chair. ‘Are they com- |} 
ing just to see you?”’ she exclaimed. 4 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Aunt Elsie. | 
She sat down in the chair next to mother and 
leaned forward to talk to her. ‘‘Mrs. Ventnor 
told me at the wedding that they were going 
to spend their yearly vacation in the moun- 
tains. But you know as well as I do that the | 
main reason they’re coming is to visit us.” | 
Elsie’s forehead puckered up into little wrin- ~ 
kles of worry at the prospect of this. 

“Why, isn’t that nice,’’ said mother. ““That — 
will make things much more interesting for 
you.” . 

Elsie flopped back into her chair, and her 
frown deepened. ‘“‘Now that it’s too late, 
they want to see what kind of a'family their 
son married into. I can’t say that I want 
anyone poking around inspecting the way 
we live.” z 
“Let them inspect! You’ve been to their 
house. Besides, there is nothing to be © 
ashamed of in the way' you live.’’ Mother © 
picked up her pen again and began to write. 
I saw that she did not consider the subject 
serious. 

Elsie got up and'walked to the other side 
of the room, where she wheeled around 
look at mother. ‘‘It’s all very well to sa 
‘Let them inspect,’’’ she said in a straine 
voice, ‘‘but what will they think of a on 
story. cottage with dining-living room, be 
rooms and kitchen all crammed together on — 
the same floor?” B 

Mother looked up again with surprise in ~ 
her blue eyes. ‘Elsie, people as well off as the | 
Ventnors are not impressed by material pos- 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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Either way ... better rest for you! 
Beautyrest NOW in TWO Different Models! 





| 1. STANDARD MODEL BEAUTYREST ... 2. NEW EXTRA-FIRM MODEL BEAUTYREST ... 


sleep-inviting comfort with perfect support more firmness—the same uniform support 


OW WILL you have your comfort? Gentle- 
H firm, or extra-firm? Either way, you relax 
utterly and completely on a Beautyrest.* 

For both the Standard model Beautyrest and 
the Extra-Firm model Beautyrest lull you to 
sleep on unique mattress construction, pio- 
neered by Simmons laboratories. 

That’s the restful reason why Beautyrest is 
different than any other mattress, why more 
people buy Beautyrest than any other mattress. 

At favorite furniture or department stores. 
Each $69.50. Matching box springs also $69.50. 


~~" 

~ 

Pe ee 

¥ i a eA 
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‘ 
Why Beautyrest Can’t Sag. Water glass placed 
on any of 837 Beautyrest springs won't tip when 
near-by springs are pushed down. Springs are inde- 
pendent. Can’t pull each other down! No sags! 





Beautyrest is Posture-Right. Top picture: Black 


tape is pasted along spine as she lies on Beautyrest 
mattress. Note how tape is straight and level... 
proving spine stays level in Posture-Right comfort. 
Bottom picture: Now note average mattress, how 


tape curves as spine curves and sags. 





Beautyrest lasts longer: At the United States 
Testing Co., Beautyrest took 740,744 more pound- 
ings from “Torture Tester” machine—lasted more 
than twice as long as any other mattress tested. 


Only SIMMONS Makes 


Beautyrest 





*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office. 
Copr. 1951 by Simmons Co., Mdse. Mart, Chicago, II. 
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See this smart new 
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(Denver and i 
west, $7.65) 


Now only 


@ Famous Health-o-Meter 
accuracy 

@ Low, streamlined, com- 
pact — out of the way in 
even the smallest bath- 
room 

@ Easy-to-read magnified 
dial—zero to 260 pounds 

@ Finest baked enamel fin- 
ish in white, and popular 
pastel shades 


CONTINENTAL SCALE CORPORATION 


tai eS 
COLD OUT 


Cordlike and pliable, 

Mortite is the perfect 
weatherstripping. 

Goes on in a jiffy 
without tools or tacks. 

Keeps out wind, dust, 

dirt. Anyone can press it 
around windows, doors, tran- 
soms, baseboards. Weatherstrip 

a whole window for 29¢—costs even 
less if you use the larger packages. 
Get Mortite at stores or write for 
circular. J. W. Mortell Co., 555 
Burch St., Kankakee, Ill. 


SMART, EXCLUSIVE 


wv 
° 
< 
— 


Gaily wrapped, 
Ribbon-tied ... 


Added charm 
For what’s inside. 


SEALS *« CARDS + 


Dennison 
GIFT WRAPPINGS 
“The first thrill of the gift” 


* GIFT WRAPPING PAPERS 


-AT STATIONERY COUNTERS 


btnce 


JINSSIL ONIiddVUM LAID » 
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Health-o-Meter Bath Scale...the gift 
that serves everyone in the family 


every day throughout the year. 


Health- O- Meter 


America’s weight watcher 
ADADeee 


| DON’T SEE HOW 2 
A’BODY CAN KEEP F 
HOUSE ela 


3-IN-ONE 


3-IN- ONE | 
iT 


3 IN-ONE 


(oa TS 


Reset loose locks, bolts, latches, 
brackets with PLASTIC WOOD 


we 


G 


COVER UP UNSIGHTLY CRACKS— 





Havelovelycrackproof ceilings! Only amat- 
ter of hours and you have a beautiful pat- 
terned ceiling that is forever crackproof. 
Apply sturdy Upson Kuver-Krak Panels 
—right over old plaster. No visi- 

ble nail heads. No fuss or muss. 

No delays. Hundreds of thou- 

sands of Upson Ceilings now 

giving lifetime satisfaction. 
Send for practical booklet! 32 pages 

in full color. Shows beauty of 

Upson Ceilings. Arrangements by 

leading decorators. Scoresof ideas. » 
Sent postpaid—10c. Use coupon. 


UPSON 


KUVER-KRAK 


PANELS 





THE UPSON COMPANY { 
9311 UPSON POINT, LOCKPORT, NEW York —~ 

I enclose 10c. Send me your practical 32 page 
idea booklet, ‘‘New Interiors For Old.’’ 





Name 


Street 


e CHICAGO 36 


M 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

sessions. At least, not if they’re worth worry- 
ing about. The cottage can be charming if it’s 
skillfully decorated—and neat. Be sure it’s 
neat.”” I knew mother was referring to the 
summer when she visited Hillside and 
discovered that none of the beds were ever 
made before one in the afternoon. She could 
not tolerate slothfulness in housekeeping. 

Aunt Elsie came over to the chair and sat 
down again. ‘‘ You’re perfectly right, Louise. 
I know that. But you haven’t seen the cot- 
tage lately. The white paint is very dirty and 
peeling. And the front is not landscaped at 
all. It still has those same scrubby bridal- 
wreath bushes, and that’s all. The back lawn 
is nice, but it doesn’t have anything in it ex- 
cept just odds and ends.” She was'silent for a 
minute. Then she leaned forward and spoke 
again in the pseudocasual tone I have so often 
heard. ““Of course the interior needs things 
done, too, but it’s the exterior that looks the 
worst. You know, I was thinking that what 
the place needs most is to be painted and 
landscaped. I could get it painted for three 
hundred dollars and landscaped for a hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

Mother chewed the end of her pen and 
looked thoughtfully at Aunt Elsie. “If I 
thought this was to be done just for the 
Ventnors,” she said at last, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
think it important enough to worry about. 
But if the house actually does need painting 
and landscaping, why then ——”’ She broke 
off and became absorbed in a bit of mental 
arithmetic. 

Elsie sat up erect and said, “Just for the 
Ventnors! I think it’s important to do it just 
for the Ventnors. Don’t forget they’re our 
relatives now, and they’ve got to take care of 
my daughter. I think it’s mighty important 
what they think, I’ll tell you.” 

“Do you think a hundred dollars would 
take care of the paint?’’ mother asked. 
“A hundred ” Mother’s voice broke 
abruptly. She dropped her pen and clutched 
her breast. Her hand, suddenly trembling 
and anguished, ran frantically over her 
bosom, grasping and pulling the material in 
her dress. She clutched convulsively at the 
region around her armpits and above her 
heart. Aunt Elsie and I saw the color drain 
from her face, leaving her white and sick and 
old. ‘‘I—I ——”’ she gasped. She got up and 
began to run for the stairs. 

Elsie jumped from her chair and ran after 
her. ““Louise! Don’t run. Stop!” Elsie com- 
manded. She grasped mother’s arm and 
pulled her toastop. Her gray eyes were wide 
and full of concern as she supported mother 
and whispered to her, “Don’t move. Ann and 
I will take you upstairs. Just move your legs 
a little, and we'll carry you upstairs.” Elsie 
beckoned for me to put mother’s left arm 
across my shoulder, and together we slowly 
lifted her upstairs, while Aunt Elsie whis- 
pered, ‘Try to relax. Easy now. Easy.” She 
regarded my mother’s colorless, contorted 
face with observant concern, and directed 
the way to the front bedroom. 





By this time mother had lost the desire and 
the ability to move. She was limp and help- 
less, and it was with great difficulty that we 
lifted her dead weight onto the big double 
bed without jerking her. Aunt Elsie, how- 
ever, moved with alert care and precision. 
The strained, stricken expression around her 
gray eyes and her awareness of everything 
about mother showed Elsie’s sincere concern 
over this heart attack. My own terror at the 
suddenness of it became mingled with over- 
whelming gratefulness to Elsie for her cool, 
sincere interest. Now, for the first time since 
I had known her, I saw her forget herself en- 
tirely and direct every ounce of her energy to 
helping one whom she loved. 

Within five minutes after I telephoned my 
father to tell him about the heart attack, he 
was home from the hospital and leaping up 
the stairs by twos and threes, his bag in 
hand. I met him at the front door and fol- 
lowed him upstairs, gingerly carrying some 
equipment he had motioned for me to take— 
a technical array of rubber and tin and glass 
fastened together and locked in a case. When 
I entered the bedroom, he turned brusquely 
to me and took what I was holding. Elsie and 
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ROUT THIS Chest o F the Ast 
OUT OF YOUR BATHROOM! 
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| " 
Banish this daily menace | ’ 
with fresh, fragrant VANiSH: 
® Cleans toilet bowls with 
a fast agitating action 


© Goes to work the 
instant it hits water 





@ Releases an air- 
freshening aroma 


© Harmless ‘to septic tank 
and plumbing systems. & 


Double Your Money Back Guarantee 


If double-action VANiSH doesn't 
do all we say it will, return par- 
tially used can to us. We will re- 
fund double the money you paid. 


p Action VANISH 
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There’s a Ritz Cloth for every I tot 


household cleaning purpose QP tn 


On sale at leading hardware and department stores ‘en 


ae see 


JOHN RITZENTHALER, 73 FRANKLIN ST., W. Y. 12 
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I watched him fasten two electrodes to my 
mother’s pale, slender ankles and one to each 
of her arms. Then we all waited silently to see 
what kind of action her heart would record on 
the electrocardiograph by her bed. The min- 
utes that ticked by while we waited were the 
agonizing minutes before a sentence of either 
life or death. The movements of a dark line 
on a graph would make the difference be- 
tween hope and despair. Finally my father 
removed the electrodes and studied the chart 
which had been made. When he first looked 
at it, I saw his stern, concerned face grow 
tense, and his blue eyes darken. Quickly he 
took out his hypodermic syringe, filled it with 
solution from a small bottle, and gave mother 
a shot in the arm. Then he barked at Elsie 
and me, “Undress her and get her under the 
covers. Don’t move her any more than ab- 
solutely necessary. I’m going to call Doctor 
Hopkins over for consultation,” and dashed 
out of the room. 

When Doctor Hopkins had examined 
mother, he and father discussed her case in 
low tones, while Aunt Elsie and I sat on the 
other side of the room and listened. We were 
both thoroughly frightened. An illness which, 
in a second’s time, takes a normal, healthy 
person to the very brink of death is so abnor- 
mally sinister that it passes understanding. 

We heard father saying, ‘‘I’d like to get 
her to a hospital, but she’s so badly off it 
might be fatal to move her.”’ 

The other man thought a minute and then 
said, ‘I agree with you, John. I think it’s 
far more important that she be kept abso- 
lutely quiet.” 

Father studied my mother’s pale face and 
the uneven movement of her chest beneath 

»her white gown. “She doesn’t need an oxy- 
gen tent. She won’t need 
anything we can’t give her 
here at home.” 

Doctor Hopkins gath- 
ered up the instruments 
he had used and moved 
out the door. My father 
accompanied him down- 
stairs, talking in low tones. They spoke in 
technical terms, but it was plain enough for 
Elsie and me to realize that the chance of 
mother’s recovery was slight. 

From that day throughout the course of 
mother’s brief illness, father canceled all his 
office appointments and cared only for those 
of his patients who badly needed attention. 
His afternoons were spent at home with 
mother, and, although no slight phase of her 
condition escaped his notice and thought, 
even he could do little for her. 





Tue morning after the fateful attack, how- 
ever, contrary to expectation, mother was 
alert and cheerful. With the permission of 
father and the nurse, who had arrived the 
preceding afternoon, Aunt Elsie, Peggy and 
I went into her room for a brief visit. The 
color had not returned to her face; she still 
looked as if the sun had not touched her for a 
year. She lay straight in bed, her arms fixed 
to her sides as if they were immovable, and 
her hair white against the white of the sheet. 
The three of us stood in a rather silent row 
by her bedside and gazed fondly at her. 

“How is it now? Better?” asked Aunt 
Elsie. 

Mother smiled up at us. “‘ You don’t have 
to look so worried about me,”’ she said. ‘‘I 
feel fine. I feel as if I’m going to be all right. 
Maybe soon they’!l let me sit up in bed.”’ 

That day mother ate well, despite her mo- 
tionlessness, and showed distinct signs of de- 
siring companionship. 

Elsie stayed close to her room and, when- 
ever she was allowed, would go in to 
Straighten the bedclothes, fluff up the pillows 
or regulate the ventilation. She was pain- 
fully aware that mother had been the one 
person in the world who loved her enough to 
exert every energy to help her. Mother had 
been the one person who cared enough for 
Aunt Elsie to buy clothes for her, to educate 
her daughter, to secure a home for her, to 
finance a wedding, to do everything within 
her power. Elsie seemed to feel that the 
ground she walked on would vanish if mother 
died. Was there anyone else who could love 
her so unselfishly ? 


People who are too sharp 
cut their own fingers. 
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This thought must have been foremost in 
Elsie’s brain during those few days when she 
took command of the household —prepared 
the meals, washed the dishes, dusted and 
cleaned. She painstakingly hunted down- 
town for light food which might be both suit- 
able and attractive to mother. She spent the 
afternoons helping the nurse wash feeding 
tubes and heat liquids. All at once it was im- 
possible for her to do too much. She became 
strong and tender and admirable. 

Peggy, who always seemed to love her 
mother, appeared now to idolize her. She 
followed Aunt Elsie around the house, beg- 
ging to be given something to do. When 
Aunt Elsie began to wash dishes, Peggy 
would help without being asked. Peggy was 
always ready to run downtown on an errand. 
She would peek into the room and then run 
over to Aunt Elsie and kiss her on the fore- 
head, asking, ‘‘Anything to do?” 


"THERE was only too little to do. As several 
days passed, and I saw mother lie on her pil- 
low still white, and old, and weak, it seemed 
to me that science was a bitter failure to have 
existed for thousands of years without dis- 
covering means of restoring her health. There 
was little to do except daily tasks—bathing, 
feeding and cleaning. The situation was, ac- 
tually, in the hands of God. 

This was a fact of which Aunt Elsie was 
greatly aware. The sixth day of the attack, 
as I sat darning socks in the living room, she 
came to me very much discouraged. She 
wanted to tell me what she had been think- 
ing, and she sank down beside me on the 
couch. 

“Ann,” she whispered, “‘I’m sure all this is 
no use. You either get well from a heart at- 
tack or you don’t. What 
are we going to do? No one 
can ever take Louise’s 
place!’’ Aunt Elsie laid 
her hand on mine, as if 
asking me to reassure her. 
I felt her fingers tremble 
a little, and I knew that 
she was deeply concerned. Her voice had a 
tense anxiety in it that was more sincere and 
less dramatic than usual. 

I became more frightened than I had been 
before, and I said abruptly, ‘Don’t be silly, 
Aunt Elsie. Mother’s going to get well. This 
is the first time she’s been sick in years. She 
can’t die.” 

“No, she hasn’t been sick,” said Aunt E]- 
sie, “but she’s never really been well.’”’ She 
pressed her forehead into the palm of her 
hand. I saw her close her eyes and murmur, 
“‘She’s just kept going on and on, day after 
day, until she’s worn out.’’ Then Elsie opened 
her eyes suddenly. Abruptly she sat up and 
said, ‘““But of course you’re right. You’re 
right.’’ She straightened her blouse. ““Why, 
all this is ridiculous,”’ she said. ‘‘ Just ridicu- 
lous. Nothing’s going to happen to Louise.”’ 

Without warning Peggy ran quietly into 
the room, her blue eyes wide. She whispered, 
“Come quick to Aunt Louise. Uncle John’s 
with her. Something’s happening.” 

Quickly Elsie and I sped upstairs and tip- 
toed into the big bedroom. As usual, mother 
lay motionless in the center of the bed. Her 
eyes were closed, for she was in a coma, un- 
able to hear or speak. Her delicate, lined face 
had suddenly turned blue, and her lips 
twitched spasmodically, while great drops of 
sweat rolled from her forehead and pasted her 
gray hair against the pillow. 

Father, pale and excited, clutched the 
wrist of her limp, left hand. ‘No pulse,” he 
said sharply to the nurse. “I can’t feel her 
pulse at all.” 

Then mother’s lips stopped moving. With 
a shock I noticed that the bedclothes were 
not rising and falling with the breath of her 
body. She was completely still. With that 
stillness death came into the room and held 
us spellbound and mystified. It had all hap- 
pened in a minute. We did not move or make 
a sound, because we did not know what to 
say. We were full of unsatisfied curiosity and 
wonder at what had happened. Only my fa- 
ther broke away from the silence to fold her 
arms across her breast. Then, because I was 
her daughter, he came to me and put his arm 
around my waist. Aunt Elsie gasped, put her 
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handkerchief to her mouth, and fled from the 
room. 

Aunt Elsie hardly left her room for two 
days. She would lie prostrate on her bed for 
hours, alternately weeping and staring at the 
ceiling. It made her unhappy to see anyone 
but Peggy, and when she came to meals, she 
would sit quiet and downcast. Thus, instead 
of maintaining calm and helping with the 
work, she only served to make matters more 
difficult. Peggy reported that Aunt Elsie 
could not believe mother was really dead. 
She would ask her daughter, ‘‘How could she 
be? Is it possible?”’ The second afternoon I 
went up to her room to persuade her to take 
a drive with me, and I found her sitting on 
the edge of her bed studying her feet. 

She shook her head in reply to my invita- 
tion, and said sadly, “‘ Don’t try to cheer me 
up, Ann. It will only make matters worse.” 
Then she looked at me and said, ‘‘I suppose 
you think I’m taking this awfully badly, con- 
sidering that for the last twenty-five years 
I’ve lived a thousand miles away from her. 
You'd be right if it were any brother or sis- 
ter. But your mother wasn’t any sister to 
me. She was the sister.’ She paused and 
looked at the floor, as if searching for more 
words. I knew that she had reached the 
point at which she had to “‘tell it to some- 
body,” and I happened to be the one. 
“You’ve never had a sister, so you don’t 
know what it can mean. You don’t know 
what it’s like to have someone your own age 
who will listen to everything you say, respect 
you in spite of everything, and help you 
whenever she can. I’ve lived a thousand 
miles from Louise, but she never seemed far- 
ther away than next door, because all my 
mail was from her and whatever was given to 
me was her gift.” 

Aunt Elsie looked at me, and I saw with 
shock that her face was tense and her gray 
eyes held deep fright. She looked almost ill. 
Running her fingers through her hair, she 
whispered: 

“For the first time in my life, all the props 
have been knocked from beneath me. I have 
no support, nothing to stand on. I feel as if 
I’m sinking in quicksand, and there’s no one 
to throw me a rope. All the other troubles be- 
fore this seemed serious; but very deep inside 
I wasn’t frightened, because I knew I had 
Louise. Now she’s gone. She’s gone. There'll 
never be anyone who loves me as much.” 





Sue lay down sideways on the bed, and her 
shoulders shook in an effort to produce tears 
which had been exhausted. Her neat coiffure 
was, for once, disheveled, and the make-up 
on her face was smeared and bleary. As I 
watched her, the last thing she had said ran 
through and through my brain: “There'll 
never be anyone who loves me as much.” 
Why, thought I, that has always been the 
trouble with Aunt Elsie! She continually 
thinks about having people love her. It has 
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never occurred to her to concentrate upon loving 
other people. She has never realized that the 
more you give, the more you get. The higher a 
ball is thrown into the air, the harder it will hit 
the ground. The more you love, the more you 
are loved. 

Aunt Elsie lifted her head from the bed and 
smiled weakly at me in a gesture of appeal. 
I did not smile back, because I felt nothing 
for her except pity and anger. The pity was 
for her inadequacy to cope with the world. 
It was in the back of my mind and kept my 
thoughts from my tongue. 

But it was the anger which took pos- 
session of me so strongly that I could 
no longer watch her lying on the bed. I 
got up, walked to the dormer window and 
stared into the street. I thought of Aunt 
Elsie crying because mother was no longer 
here to take care of her. Elsie, who had not 
given mother a week’s peace. Elsie, who 
must always have someone upon whom to 
depend. Mother had been to her like a car 
expected to run without being filled. Now, 
as a result, the machine had refused to move, 
and Aunt Elsie was unaware of the cause. 


“You see, I’m not like most other peo- 
ple,” Elsie said behind my back. I turned to 
face her, and she continued, “I’ve never had 
anyone in my immediate family I could put 
my faith in. Richmond is very sweet, but 
he has no backbone at all. Now he doesn’t 
even care about me. Lu and I never could 
agree about anything. We’ve always been at 
swords’ points. Peggy is a quiet, obedient 
child, but she has always been too little to 
talk to seriously.” 

We heard someone climbing the stairs to 
our room on the third floor. When she reached 
the landing, a soft voice called, ‘‘ Mother, are 
you busy?” 

“Speak of the devil!’ I exclaimed. 

In a minute Peggy appeared in the door- 
way, holding a big glass of lemonade in her 
hand. Her pretty blue eyes were smiling at 
her mother. ‘I made you some lemonade,” 
she said, “‘and you’ve got to drink it.’’ She 


looked severe, pulling her eyebrows together - 


in imitation of the stern parent. ““Don’t say 
no, ’cause it’s got vitamins in it. It’s good 
for you.” 

Aunt Elsie took the glass and set it down 
on the bedside table. Her face lighted up 
with hope. ‘You angel,” she cried. She 


seized Peggy playfully by the waist and 


pulled her down beside her on the rumpled 
spread. ‘‘Angel sweet, my darling. Do you 
love me?”’ 

“’Course I do,’ said Peggy. ‘‘Doesn’t 
everyone love their mother?”’ 


“T hope so,” replied Aunt Elsie. “I hope 


so. How much do you love me?” 

Peggy’s eyes became serious. She thought 
a minute. Then, with sincerity and obedience, | 
she answered, ‘As much as anything in the 


world, I guess.” THE END |’ 
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forward surgical hospital. In World War 
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The value of a reserve supply of plasma 
has been proved, yet it is one vital com- 
modity that assembly lines cannot pro- 
duce and money cannot buy. Plasma, a 
blood derivative obtained by separating 


red cells from human blood, is manu- | 


factured only in the human body. 

The Department of Defense has asked 
the Red Cross to collect nearly 3,000,00 oF 
pints of whole blood this year. You may 
contribute blood through Red Cross 
Defense Blood or regional centers, OF | 
co-operating private blood banks. 
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measured water into a saucepan, added salt 
and put it on the stove to boil. She poured 
cereal into a dry measuring cup and stirred 
it into the boiling: water. Then she fixed 
orange juice for herself and Gerry, and drank 
her own right away. 

While the cereal cooked with slow plops, 
she sat at the kitchen table and sipped hot 
coffee. She looked at the clock. Maybe she 
could eat the rest of her breakfast before the 
boys awoke. It might help her. She spooned 
hot cereal into a bowl, added cream and 
sugar, toasted bread and buttered it, and 
poured herself another cup of coffee. 

She just knew that the minute she sat 
down there would be an outcry*from the 
boys’ bedroom. There was. She sighed. They 
had an instinct for it. She was sure of it. 

She put her untouched food into the warm- 
ing oven and hurried to the boys’ room. It 
was Eric. Gerry still slept. Eric beamed at 
her. 

“Potty,” he said. He was drenched. 

“You bum. You might have waited,” 
whispered Marian. 

“Hi,” said Eric, smiling with all his eight 
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She worked mechanically, one hand un- 
doing the pins while the other held the baby’s 
right knee to keep him from flipping over. 
She fitted the clean diaper and carefu!ly in- 
serted a pin. 

“Hold still, sweetie pie,’ she begged. 

“Pie,” said Eric, kicking. A spot of blood 
oozed from Marian’s thumb and left a bright 
dot on the cloth. 

“Froggie went a-courtin’,”’ sang Marian. 

Eric lay still and listened. ‘“‘Time-o,”’ he 
suggested, as she worked. 

“Tee-mee time-o,”’ she obliged with the non- 
sense chorus, a la Tex Ritter. 

She felt the pins to make sure they were 
closed, then deftly slipped the squirming 
baby into his plastic pants, T shirt, overalls, 
socks and shoes. 

“There.” She lifted him up and held him 
close. ““Kiss mamma,”’ she said. 

“No, no, no.” He grinned coyly and 
pushed her face 

‘“‘Aw, come on,” she begged. 

‘“‘Aw, come on,” he said carefully. 

“Well, aren’t you the talker. Are you 
hungry?” : 

“Hun-gry,” said Eric, beating her on the 
chest and looking fierce. 

“You tyrant.’’ She squeezed him and 
kissed his warm fat neck and he squealed and 
giggled as they headed for the kitchen. 
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Cake Icing —Topping on Sundaes, 
Fruits, Salads, Gelatines — Candy- 
Making—In Cocoa and Hot 
Chocolate — on Crackers, Cookies, 


Peanut Butter Sandwiches. Ready ~ 
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/ Recipe Book of “Different” oe He sat in his high chair and ate a corner of 
REE: Desserts. Write Hip-O-Lite, pT her toast and watched her while she cooled 
Dept. 1-6, _St-Lovis 1, Mo. | 46th Year | bic cereal and warmed his milk. She took her 


own breakfast out of the warming oven and 
placed it beside his on the kitchen table, and 
then she fed him with her right hand and her- 
self with her left hand. 

They smiled at each other. ‘“Did you know 
I love you?” asked Marian, scraping cereal 
off his chin. 

“A’ shru,’’ said Eric, pushing the spoon 
away. ‘‘Mee-ulk.” 

He drank an ounce or two of milk from the 
cup she held for him, then pushed it away 
and demanded his bottle. 

He watched out the window as he sucked 
on the bottle she held, with her elbow resting 
on the high-chair tray. He let go the nipple. 

“Po-enk.’’ He pointed outside. 

“Smoke,” corrected his mother. “That’s 
smoke from the neighbor’s chimney. Can you 
say ‘moke’? If you can say ‘moke,’ surely 
you can say ‘smoke.’”’ 

“Moke,” obliged Eric. 

She thought it over. ‘‘‘Po-enk’ is cuter, 
though,” she decided. “You can say 
‘po-enk’ if you want to.” 

“Po-enk,” said Eric amiably. ‘““Botto,” he 
demanded. He grabbed and drank, his eyes 
rolling. 
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— Se chest of drawers, and carried the baby by his | 
: B ~2= fat middle to the big bed in the other room. 
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Flavor That Can’t Be Copied 
Makes Heinz The World’s 
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that go into Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup—and you'll see why its 
marvelous flavor has never been 
matched! Sun-mellowed Heinz 
“Aristocrat” tomatoes, fine vinegar 
and choice spices are carefully 
cooked into a concentrated sauce 
that goes further! Use Heinz Ketchup 
to pep up everyday dishes, lend flair 
to leftovers. And remember—Heinz 
Chili Sauce gives egg dishes a 
wonderful lift! Ask for Heinz 
Ketchup and Chili Sauce. You know 
they’re good because they’re Heinz! 
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Marian sipped coffee and watched him. 
The nipple gurgled. 

“A’ shru.” Eric pushed at the empty bot- 
tle. 

She kissed him on his right ear, then took 
the bottle to the sink with the other dishes, 
rinsed them in cold water and set them aside 
to be washed later. 

Shrieks rang out from the other part of the 
house. Gerry. She gave Eric a spoon to bang 
and ran. 

Gerry stood in his crib. His big eyes stared 
at her and then at the open closet. She put 
her arms around him. He was trembling. 

“What was that noise in the closet?’’ He 
clutched at her and peered over her arm. 

“Let’s find out.” 

She let the side of his crib down and he 
climbed out. They went into the closet to- 
gether, Nand in hand, and stood a moment in 
the dimness. Then she turned on the light. 
They looked around. 

“Nothing in here but shoes and clothes 
and suitcases,”’ said Gerry’s mother. “‘What 
did you think it was?” 

“It was a tiger. A great big tiger.” 

“Now what would a poor old tiger do in 
our closet?’’ asked Marian. ‘‘He’d get all 
tangled up in the clothes and stub his poor 
toes on the suitcases and have a miserable 
time.” 





“Well.” Gerry dropped the subject. He 
went out into the room and looked at the 
other crib. ““Where’s Eric?” 

Marian brought his shirt, overalls and 
shoes from the chest. “‘In the kitchen,” she 
answered. ‘“‘Come on. Let’s get dressed.”’ She 
listened a moment. Eric banged away with 
his spoon. As long as she could hear him, she 
knew he was all right. 


Marian dressed Gerry down to his feet and 
then waited patiently while he struggled 
with socks and shoes. She tied the laces for 
him, washed his hands and face, brushed his 
hair, and then they headed for the kitchen. 

“Hi.”’ Eric smiled and waved his spoon at 
Gerry. 

Gerry ignored him and watched Marian 
while she dished up the rest of the cereal from 
the pan and added sugar and milk. He looked 
at his bowl and then at Eric. 

“Did Eric eat?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Marian, running cold water 
into the pan and scraping it. ““Eric and I ate 
before you woke up.” 

Gerry sat there a minute. Then he pushed 
his dish away. “I don’t believe I want this 
cereal.”’ 

“All right,’’ said his mother. “You don’t 
have to eat it. I can give it to the birds.”’ She 
started to fix his toast. 

“Bird,” said Eric, watching Gerry. 

Gerry ate. 

Marian spread butter and jelly on the 
toast, put it on a paper napkin and set it be- 
fore him. Then she put soap powder and hot 
water into the dishpan, poured the cold 
water from the breakfast things and put 
them into the hot suds to soak, after which 
she lifted Eric from his high chair to his play 
pen in one corner of the kitchen. She gave 
him an old bent percolator, a strainer, a rub- 
ber dish scraper and a brightly colored ball. 
He threw the ball under the stove. 

She got out the oil mop from the broom 
closet and cleaned and straightened the liv- 
ing room first. It was a nice day, so she de- 
cided to limit herself to beds, bathroom, 
dishes and dusting. (She saved most of her 
big jobs for bad days when they couldn’t get 
outdoors.) Even so, after a night like last 
night, the worst yet, she didn’t see how she’d 
make it. She felt almost as tired as if she 
hadn’t slept at all. It had been so long since 
she had had a good night’s rest. It wasn’t so 
much the time she was up with Gerry. It was 
the hour or more she lay awake afterward, 
shivering with fatigue and nervousness and 
waiting for him to cry out again. 

She went into the kitchen and gave Gerry 
his cups of milk and orange juice. 

Just do one thing at a time, she told herself, 
and you'll get through. The fellow who first said 
that, she decided as she knocked over the 
sugar bowl, never was a mother. She scraped 
spilled sugar from the table into a dish and 


” 





saved it aside for cooking. 
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@ Cold roast beef is a leftover 
deluxe served with a sauce made 
by soaking 3 Tbs. Heinz Evapo- 
rated Horseradish in 14 cup of cold | | 
water 10 minutes and adding Y% |) 
cup Heinz Brown Mustard. 





@ To glorify leftover chunks of | 
cheese, dip them into beaten egg 
mixed with Heinz Brown Mustard | 
—then into fine cornmeal and fry | 
to golden brown! 


















Wonderfully Smooth, Creamy And | 
Fresh-Tasting, Heinz Brown Mustard Is | 
Made By A Fast-Grinding Process That | 
Helps Capture The Full, Pungent Goome 
ness Of Select Mustard seeds! 


Full- 
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Mild, Delightful Heinz Yellow nol 
Has Just The Right Authority To Livei! 
Cold Meats, Sandwiches, Leftovers! 













@ See what a flavor boost leftove 
scalloped potatoes get when yo 
add a dash of Heinz Yellow Mur 
tard before reheating them! 









@ To make leftover baked bear 
go further—taste better—try thi 
Cut slice from tops of six lar 
tomatoes. Scoop out centers. Du 
insides with salt and brush wit) 
Heinz Yellow Mustard. Fill wit | 
‘beans, sprinkle with grated chees _ . 

Bake in 375° oven 20 min. 


You Know They're Good Because They're HEIN: y, 











Gerry took a swallow of milk, set his cup 

‘| down carefully and looked at Marian. 
“Mamma,” he asked, ‘‘where did Eric come 
from?” 

Oh-oh, birds and bees, thought Marian. J 

i wonder how much he wants to know. ‘‘Babies 

-| come from inside their mammas. Eric came 

from inside me,” she replied, ‘‘same as you 
did.” 

__ Gerry considered this. ‘“‘How did he get in 

‘| there?” 

' Marian leaned against the sink and looked 

| at him. ‘‘He grew in there in a special place 
| inmy tummy. He was real teeny-tiny to start 
| with. About this big.’’ She measured with her 

_ thumb and index finger. ‘“‘And then he grew 

' anc grew for nine months until he was so 

| big.” She indicated with her hands. ‘And 

' then he was ready to be born, so he came out 

_ through a special place, and there he was, all 

ready for us to take care of and love. Same 
as you, my darling.” 

She absently turned and tested the dish- 
water with her hand, then wiped the suds off 
her fingers onto the dishcloth. Her eyes got 
big and excited, re- 
- membering. 
| “It’s the most won- 
)derful thing in the 
» world, having  ba- 
» bies,’” she told her 
little boy. ““You were 
such a sweet, little, 
pink-and-white baby, 
with wet curls all over 
your head and your 
‘mouth open and yell- 
ing. I saw both you 
and Eric the very 
second you were 
born.” 

, It was wonderful, 

Ishe thought, ‘he most 

-wonderful thing I’ve 

ever done. It’s all I've 
ever wanted out of life. 

She forgot her fatigue 

for a moment, think- 
ing back. 

She turned and 
started on the dishes. 
Gerry drank the rest 
of his milk, then 
quickly downed his 
juice. 

“Ack  bea-ter,”’ 

begged Eric, reaching 
from his pen. 

Marian opened a 
big drawer, took out 
the utensil and 
handed it to him. 

“T want it, I want 

it!” yelled Gerry. He 
left the table and his chair fell over and he 

Tan and took the beater away from Eric, who 

screamed in sudden fury. 

' “He had it first,” said Marian, quickly 

‘drying her hands. She gently twisted the egg 

beater out of Gerry’s clutching hands and re- 
turned it to Eric, who continued to sob as he 
hugged the retrieved plaything. 

Now Gerry screamed and raged. He 

grabbed the play pen and shook it and kicked 
jat it, and Eric teetered and sat down hard 
and almost fell over backward. 

“All right, Gerry, that’s enough,”’ ordered 

Marian. ‘Now you go and sit in the living 

room until you can behave.”’ 

The little boy stopped yelling and just 

stood there and looked at his mother. Then 
he put his arms around her. ‘“‘Mamma, kiss 
yme,” he begged. 

“Kissing has nothing to do with it, Gerry,” 

said Marian, kissing him. “I don’t let Eric 
hg your things and you’re not going to take 
is.”” 

“When I was a baby, I used to play with 

that egg beater,” said Gerry. 
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Marian went back to the sink. ““Yes, and 
you can still play with it when Eric is through 
with it.” 

There was a metallic crash and clatter in 
jthe back yard. 

“There’s the garbage truck,” said Marian. 
} Grandma always used to joke and say, ‘Tell 
‘em we don’t need any.’”’ 
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By Dorothy Ashby Pownall 


T hanks for these brooding hills; 
the forest hush; 
H ouses with lamps alight; a muted 


And children, murmurous at close 


Now, as we lift our hearts in 
grateful prayer, 

Kneeling, say thanks for shelter 
and for food, 

Safety, and warmth against the 
winter’s cold, 

Give us, O Lord, compassion for 


Inspire in us the courage to be 

Vanquish our terror, and let 

Invade those hearts locked hard in 
bands of hate. 


Now, in November, grant to all the 


Grace to feel the comfort of 
Thanksgiving. 
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Gerry didn’t laugh. He stood on his chair 
and looked out the window. “When I’m a 
bigger man, I can drive that garbage truck,” 
he stated. 

“Of course you can,” said his mother. ‘““You 
can do anything you want to when you're a 
bigger man. Drive the garbage truck or bea 
cowboy or a fireman or a lineman or an 
engineer or a meter man or a plumber,’’ she 
listed all his heroes. 

His eyes shone. 

_ “Truck,” said Eric. “Ter-ruck,” drawing 
it out the second time. 

“Well, good for you,” said Marian. “Eric 
said ‘truck’ because you said ‘truck,’ Gerry. 
You’re teaching him how to talk.” 


’ 

Gerry turned and looked at Eric a mo- 
ment. Then he got down from the chair, went 
to his toy cupboard and brought out one of 
his precious toy trucks. He thrust it through 
the play-pen slats at Eric. 

“Here,”’ he said, “‘here’s a real truck.”’ 

Eric grabbed the toy and turned his back 
on them. He put the truck on its back and 
turned the wheels 
with one finger. 
Gerry half reached in 
to take it back. 

“That’s  wonder- 
ful,’ admired Marian 
hastily. ‘“You’re a 
good brother. Eric’s 
lucky to have such 
a nice big brother.” 

Gerry turned away 
from the pen and 
went to his cupboard 
for his sack of blocks. 
He dumped them on 
the floor and started 
to build. He made a 
long, irregular struc- 
ture. 

Marian dried the 
last of the silver into 
a drawer, closed it, 
emptied the dishpan, 
wiped it dry and hung 
it below the sink. 
She oil-mopped the 
kitchen floor, working 
carefully around 
Gerry. 

“See what I made.”’ 
Gerry looked up at 
her. 

“That’s beautiful.” 
Marian leaned on her 
mop and looked. 

“What is it?” 
demanded. 

“You tell me what 
it is,” Marian said. 

“What 7s it?” he insisted. “Don’t you 
know?” 

“Let’s see. A ranch?’’ she guessed. 

“No. It’s a roundhouse.”’ 

“Why, of course it is. And those blocks 
there in a row are the train.” 

He looked at them. ‘‘Yes.’’ He went on 
building. 

Marian went out and shook the mop. 
When she came in, she left the kitchen. She 
made the beds, then mopped the bedrooms. 

Eric threw all his toys out of his pen and 
yelled. She went ‘and picked him up and 
turned him loose in the cleaned living room. 
After making sure there was nothing he 
could get into that he shouldn’t, she locked 
the safety gates and left him there with a 
new set of playthings. 

Then she went into the bathroom and 
quickly washed the fixtures with cleanser and 
pieces of old diaper. When she turned off the 
water in the basin, she listened a moment. 
She heard a tapping sound on the living-room 
window. She could hear Gerry’s blocks still 
rattling in the kitchen. She went to look. 
Eric had climbed on the davenport and was 
hitting the window with his hand. He had 
never climbed before. 

She opened the gate and started quietly 
toward him. Gerry suddenly came running 
and opened the other gate. When he saw 
Eric standing on the davenport, he yelled. 
Eric tried to get down, but lost his balance. 
Before Marian could reach him, he went off, 
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jan I and what a hit they'll make with 

your « I! Marinate cubes of steak in V2 

Pe cup drained Pineapple syrup, % cup soy 
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ser. Broil piping hot with juicy Dole 

Chunks. One of the many grand 
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CHICKEN CURRY 


Star dish at Hawaii’s party dinners—this 
delectable curry, wreathed with rice and 
crowned with crisp-cut Dole Crushed Pine- 
apple! New way to serve your favorite curry 
recipe when you play hostess — Hawalian- 
style! Let Dole’s new booklet—“How You Can 
Give Hawanan Parties”—guide you to doz- 
ens of other menus in a gala tropic mood! 
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headfirst. His head hit the floor like a ripe 
melon. 

Oh, dear God! Marian could hardly 
breathe. Eric lay there,,his eyes wide with 
stunned surprise. Then he cut loose. Marian 
picked him up. 

“Baby, baby, you’re all right.’’ She held 
him close and felt his head gently. She 
couldn’t feel anything. Please, God, let him be 
all right, she prayed. Don’t let anything hap- 
pen to my baby. She looked closely at him, but 
he just screamed. J guess he’s all right, she 
decided, or he couldn’t move. 

She sat down on the davenport with the 
sobbing baby and closed her eyes weakly. Jf 
anything ever does happen to my children, she 
thought, give me strength and courage to face 
ut. And don’t let me forget to pray, because 
that’s the only thing that will keep me from go- 
ing oul of my mind. 

I mustn't be afraid this way, she told her- 
self. It’s not fair to them or to me. But even so, 
she could not help the feeling that came into 
her heart at a time like this. 

Eric suddenly discovered he was near the 
window again. He stopped crying. “Our car,” 
he said. He tapped on the window. He hic- 
cuped and sniffed. Marian wiped his face 
with a clean handkerchief from her pocket. 

Gerry looked out. “‘No,” he said, “that car 
belongs to the neighbors.” 

“Naymer,” said Eric with another big 
sniff. 

I must watch him closely for a while, 
thought Marian. Jf he acts sick, I'll have to 
call the doctor. 

“Eric, you must stay down from here,” she 
ordered. No, she decided, that won’t work. She 
stood Eric on the davenport, his back to the 
room. ‘‘Come on, Eric,” she told him, “‘show 
mamma how you can get down.” She tugged 
on him gently. “Come down backward.”’ 

He ignored her. 

“Come down backward!” 
Gerry. 

“Backerd,” said Eric, tapping on the win- 
dow. 


demanded 


He screamed when Marian pulled on his 
overalls and made him work his way down. 

“All right now.” She patted his bottom. 
“Now go right back up again.” 

He stopped yelling and looked at her for a 
moment in disbelief, then scrambled up on 
the davenport again. He fussed at her the 
next two rounds, but when he began to get 
the idea, he played the game with increasing 
skill. Gerry played, too, and that helped. 
Marian praised him for helping. She praised 
Eric for learning. When Eric became bored 
and turned to his toys, she left them. 

She went to the kitchen and got two small 
oranges from the vegetable bin, washed and 
dried them, cut and squeezed them, then 
strained the juice into a cup. She took the 
cup of juice to Eric, who drank thirstily. 

Gerry looked at her expectantly. It was 
time for their outing. She got their caps and 
sweaters from the closet, put a double diaper 
on Eric, gave Gerry a drink of water, dressed 
the boys for outdoors and handed them each 
a cooky. She went out on the porch and 
worked the stroller down the steps to the 
walk. Then she helped Eric and Gerry down. 
She put a safety harness on Eric and fastened 
him in the stroller. Then Gerry watched him 
and they ate their cookies while Marian went 
back and got her money and key and put on 
her own jacket and hat, checked the stove 
to see that it was out, snatched up a shop- 
ping bag and locked the door. 

It felt good to be out. The air was cool but 
sweet and fresh with early spring. 

They went the five blocks to the railroad 
yards where a freight train performed nicely. 
They waved to their friends the engineer and 
brakemen, who waved back. 

“Ter-rain,’’ said Eric happily, weaving 
back and forth in his stroller seat. 

Gerry jumped around excitedly. ‘““When 
I’m a bigger man, I can be a brakeman.” 

“Oh, yes.”’ Marian put her hand under his 
chin and smiled at him. “And just think. You 
can ride in the caboose and watch over the 
whole train and eat and sleep in the caboose 
and travel all sorts of places.”’ She and Gerry 
looked hard at the lovely red house on wheels 
and wondered what it, was like inside. 
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One of the nice things about having children, 


* thought Marian, you can stand around and 


watch all kinds of interesting things with them 
and nobody thinks anything of it. 

They started back. Marian let Eric walk 
for a while. Instead of staying on the side- 
walk, he stumbled and staggered along on the 
lawns. 

“Rough country,” said his mother, reach- 
ing out a steadying hand. 

“Crunty,” said Eric, pushing her away. 

Marian laughed. 

“Crunty,” said Gerry, hobbling along in 
imitation of Eric. “‘When I was a baby, I 
used to say ‘crunty,’”’ he told Marian. 

“That’s right. You sure did. You were sure 
a cute, funny baby.” 

They herded Eric along for two blocks 
until they came to the supermarket. He ob- 
jected strongly when Marian fastened him in 
his stroller again, but quieted when they 
pushed through the door into the bright, 
busy, fragrant store. 

Marian hung a wire basket over one arm. 
At the vegetable bins she chose a bunch of 
slim, young carrots and a green pepper which 
she gave Gerry to hold, and picked a small, 
firm head of lettuce which she placed in her 
basket. Then, steering the children carefully 
through the aisles, she quickly selected a can 
of pineapple juice, a large can of tomatoes 
and a small can of tomato paste, a package of 
spaghetti and a loaf of whole-wheat bread. 
From the reach-in refrigerator case she took 
a carton of milk and a box of cottage cheese. 
At the meat counter she asked for and got’a 
half pound of the best ground beef and a 
nice slice of calf’s liver. 

Then she placed herself and the boys in the 
shortest line, was checked through in short 
order, paid for her groceries and stowed them 
in her shopping bag, and they finally found 
themselves outside again and headed for 
home. 

They had three blocks to go. They saw two 
plump robins hopping on a lawn, children 
playing on porches, a small brown dog sniffing 
in the gutter, a water-sprinkling truck, and 
an old, old lady with an enormously fat, old, 
slobbery bulldog on a leash. And Gerry found 
a lovely faucet that someone had lost in the 
street. It was kind of battered, but it still 
turned on and off. It was a full morning. 

Marian felt relaxed when they reached the 
house. The boys were hungry and quiet. 
Andy wasn’t home yet. Sometimes he was 
late, 

After putting away their outdoor wraps in 
the closet and the groceries in the pantry 
and refrigerator, she changed Eric, washed 
the boys’ hands, and then gave them each a 
small cup of tomato juice and a cracker to 
tide them over until lunch was ready. 

Then she took four eggs, a dish of butter 
and a carton of milk from the refrigerator, 
got two bowls from a cupboard and rescued 
the egg beater from under the stove and 
rinsed it off under the hot-water faucet. She 
broke the eggs and carefully separated the 
yolks from the whites, put a little salt in the 
bowl with the whites and some milk and a 


Man has always been handi- 

capped. Compared with other 
creatures, he is physically weak, he 
is menaced by a host of enemies, 
threatened by cold and famine, 
drought and storm. Because of this 
he learned to conquer the earth’s 
resources and to subdue all other 
creatures; to protect himself, and to 
be sheltered, warm and fed. Man is 
a puny creature whose yery weakness 
has compelled him to become the 
master of the earth. He had to make 
this conquest to survive at all, and 
so he made it. 

Now, having mastered the earth, 
it is required of him that he master 
himself; that once again his weak- 
ness, his insufficiency shall goad him 
to his new achievements. 

That is the way it always wos. At- 
tainment comes through what we 
do with means inadequate to gain 
our ends. Thought would never have 
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spoonful of sugar with the yolks, and pro- 
ceeded to make a fluffy omelet for herself and 
the children. It was the only way she could 
get Gerry to eat egg. 

While the omelet cooked, she got out 
plates, filled cups with milk, opened a can of 
applesauce and spooned it into saucedishes, 
set a plate of graham crackers in the middle 
of the table and warmed Eric’s bottle. 

As before, she managed her own meal with 
her left hand while the right took care of 
Eric. 

Gerry finished his lunch first, then sat on 
Marian’s lap while she gave Eric his bottle. 
Eric let go the nipple, squealed and tried to 
push Gerry away. 

“Listen, I got my rights around here,” de- 
clared Gerry firmly, pushing back. 

Eric finally gave up and went back to his 
bottle. - 

Gerry snuggled close to Marian. She put 
her mouth against the fine hairs at the back 
of his neck, blew on them, kissed him and 
whispered, ‘I love you, I love you, I love 
you.” 

He giggled and squealed and squirmed 
happily. He looked up at her impishly. 
“Mamma, I don’t love you,” he teased. “I 
don’t love you, mamma.”’ 

Marian knew her cue. ‘“‘Oh, boohoo,” she 
pretended to cry, “‘my little boy doesn’t love 
me.” 

“T love you, I love you!” yelled Gerry, and 
he gave her sweet little smacking kisses on 
her left cheek, then she kissed him again, and 
Eric watched them while he drank from his 
bottle, but he didn’t try to interfere any 
more. 


Wauen Eric pushed his bottle away, she set 
Gerry down, kissed both boys, then put the 
lunch dishes in the sink and ran cold water 
over them and left them to soak. Eric rocked 
back and forth in his high chair, chanting, 
and suddenly fell asleep. When she put him 
to bed, he woke up and churned around in his 
blanket for a while. He acted fine. Marian 
could find no sign of a bump or bruise on his 
head. Somehow they survived in spite of 
themselves. 

In a few minutes he was asleep again, 
sprawled on his tummy, hugging the blanket 
and beginning to snore faintly. She tucked a 
light blanket over him and caressed his soft, 
fine hair a moment. He’s a wonderful baby, she 
thought. Nothing seemed to bother him for 
very long. No tigers in his closet. Not yet. 

Then she and Gerry took off their shoes 
and lay down on the big bed on top of the 
spread and she read to him. Stevenson today. 
She knew he didn’t understand all the words, » 
but he loved their music. She read well and | 
with enthusiasm. 

Gerry laid his face against his mother’s | 
shoulder and put an arm across her. “Mamma,” ~ 
he said drowsily, ‘‘did you know you loved 
me?”’ 4 

Marian smiled and turned her head and | 
kissed him. ‘‘Yes, my darling,’’ she told him, | 
“T love you very much.” 

(Continued on Page 185) 


reached its noblest powers of flight 
if from the beginning it had been 
winged. Language would never have 
overflowed into poetry if it had not 
stammered when it overtaxed itself 
in prose. Longing would always have 
been madness if it had not surpassed 
itself in love. Man would never have 
been man if, in a world unknown 
and full of mystery, he had not 
struggled until he grew a soul. 

It is what we do not have and 
reach for—what we do not have and 
reach beyond—that turns our shud- 
dering into boldness and audacity, 
and kindles our earthiness to flame. 
It is out of our weakness that we 
learn what to do with strength; it is 
because, when we most desire to 
speak, our speech is faltering, that 
what begins as broken utterance 
ends as prayer. 

—A. POWELL DAVIES, D.D.: 
The Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal, 





| _, FROM ALICE, IN THE NEW WALT DISNEY PRODUCTION, Evetyone has 364 un-birthdays!.. 
| WAaay Make them merty with 
"Swans Down wonderful" cakes! 





A VERY MERRY UN-BIRTHDAY To You!" TES, ~* 
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Everybody ought to agree with Alice... you may have 
just one birthday a year... but there are 364 happy 
un-birthdays to celebrate! e -3 

No trouble—lots of fun, with heavenly cakes made from 
Swans Down Cake Mixes. Try one of these easy -to-make 
un-birthday beauties today! Recipes are on the Swans 
Down Cake Mix packages. 
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CARD CAKES. Individual cakes that couldn’t be sim- 
pler, in spite of their caterer look! All you do is bake 
Swans Down Cake Mix (either Instant or Devil’s Food) 
in a 13 x 9 x 2-inch pan in moderate oven (375°F.) about 
25 minutes. Cut in rectangles, frost, garnish with candy 
hearts and numerals of tinted icing (squeezed through 
pastry tube). Wonderful idea for a Bridge Lunch! 





WHITE QUEEN’S CAKE. So easy to make, such a treat to 
eat! Tender, fluffy-light, flavorsome, as only new Swans Down 
Instant Cake Mix could make it. Ingredients are blended in a 
special new way to bring you a cake gorgeously richer, finer! 
Lavish this white beauty with fluffy white frosting, luscious 
Baker’s Coconut. 


é - CHESHIRE CAT CUPCAKES (below). Grand goodies for the 
le ~e. S 5 . a ae small fry’s wn-birthday parties. Just frost cupcakes made of 
' S super-chocolaty Swans Down Devil’s Food Mix with orange 
frosting. Draw grinning little cat-faces with frosting in a 
pastry tube, or with a toothpick dipped in melted chocolate. 













Instant Cake Mix — 
for higher, finer, richer 
light cakes! 








Devil’s Food Mix — 
with that super-rich 
chocolaty flavor! 






WONDERLAND CAKE. Deep rich layers of lush- 
eatin’ delight! Taste how the super-chocolaty richness 
Jof Swans Down Devil’s Food Mix surpasses all your 
idreams. Swirl lots of your very nicest chocolate frost- 
Hing over it all and, just for fun, decorate with candy e 
‘flowers. 


*(©) Walt Disney Musie Co, 


Illustrations Copyright Walt 
Disney Productions. 
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| Mer ao drying skin 
begins to SHOW... 





Flaky dry skin patches on your cheeks, rough up 
your skin, spoil your make-up’s smooth look. 


Yo Correet— Work into your cheeks nightly plenty of 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream, Swirl its softening help from chin- 
line up in front of ears. This lanolin-rich cream is homo- 
genized to soak in better. Use a light film of this special 
cream under your make-up for day softening also. 





ion 
Criss-Cross Lines Under Eyes will print themselves 
in, if your skin is dry, papery. 

To Smooth 
nightly with lanolin-rich Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. Start from 


Be sure to cream-over those tiny dry lines 


outside corners of your eyes and tap cream very gently in- 
ward under eyes to nose. Feel, see how your dry, papery 
eye skin soaks up this cream’s moistness. 





Little Creases Settle By Earlobes when your skin 
begins to get dry and inelastic. 


To Flatten Out- 
make “U-turns” 
back and forth under your ears. Cream from front of ears, 
under, then up in back. This helps flatten little dry-skin 


Use first two fingers of each hand and 
with lanolin-rieh Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 


creases, keeps skin soft, resilient. 


3 features 
male this cream effective 
Be Rich in Lanolin— 


very like the skin’s own oil 


Da Homogenized 
to soak in better 


B. Special Emulsifier— i 


for extra softening aid 








‘PONDS 
yi 


SPECIAL FORMULA 
MOGENIZED RICH: TEXTURE? 


These pictures show where drying skin 


on your face is most noticeable—and 


what you ean do to help correct it! 


It’s noticeable...the way skin 
begins to look drier after 25. 


The trouble lies in the skin itself! 


From 25 on, the natural oil that helps keep 
skin soft, pliant and young-looking starts de- 
creasing. Before 40, skin may have lost as much 
as 20% of its own softening oil. And—without 
enough oil, your skin will seem to shrivel—tiny 
dry lines will start to show up where you don’t 
want them! 


But you can offset this drying out—by giv- 
ing your skin an oil especially suited to its 
needs. You can use a dry skin cream that is 
extra rich in lanolin, which is very like the oil 
of the skin itself—this special rich cream is 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream. 

See its effects on your skin. At night—work 
it in thoroughly for special softening. By day— 
use it lightly for a smooth look under your 
make-up. It brings your skin a softer, fresher, 
younger look immediately. 


Be sure you get this wonderful help now. 


MRS. ERNEST L. BIDDLE says: “I find 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream is perfect soften- 
ing care for dry skin. It’s an indispensable 
cream for me.” 


THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND says: “I’ve 
never known a cream to soften skin so 
beautifully as Pond’s Dry Skin Cream, I 
find it a delightful help.” 


See on yourself how the use 


0 + ue 


of your Dry Skin today 


relieve skin dryness. How it helps combat loss of skin-softening oils... 
leaves your skin feeling softer, looking so much fresher and prettier. 
You can be lavish when you use Pond’s Dry Skin Cream—it is so sensibly 
priced—55¢, 31¢. 15¢, and 98¢ for the generous biggest jar (all plus tax). 
Get your Pond’s Dry Skin Cream today—you'll never be without it! 





That Matronly-Looking Sagging starts so unpleas- 
antly to show along your chin-line. 


To Tone Up Chin-Line—Use thumb and first finger of 
each hand and “‘pinch along,”’ from point of chin to up in 
front of your ears, with lanolin-rich Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream. This treatment brings circulation up, and gives this 
dry skin the lift and rich lubrication it needs. 





Thread-like Dry Lines on Forehead can dig un- | 
attractive little furrows to age you. 

To Help Erase—Use a firm stroke to circle lanolin- 
rich Pond’s Dry Skin Cream thoroughly over your dry fore- - 
head skin. Pay special attention to skin at temples where 
little dry lines fasten on you. A special emulsifier in this | 
rich cream gives your dry skin extra-softening help. 


Start this remarkable correction 


of this wonderful, rich cream promptly helps 














































































Japers, Marian decided. She dozed. In five 
jinutes her own snoring woke her. She felt 
ible. She lay there for five minutes more, 
vatching the sleeping boy, then got up and 
yut on her shoes and went to the kitchen, 
here she made herself a cup of hot tea with 
gar and milk. She sat at the kitchen table 
Jong enough to drink the tea. Then she got 
/vusy. 

; After putting Eric’s diapers to soak in a 
‘mall tub of hot suds, she slapped up the 
ilishes, then quickly rinsed the diapers in 
‘wo waters, put them in the diaper pail, 
_ dded fresh hot water and set them on a back 
parner of the stove to boil. 

_ Next she scraped the carrots, washed and 
ticed them into a saucepan, added cold 
vater, and put them to cook on the other 
ack burner. She scrubbed two small, per- 
ect potatoes and left them on the drain- 
yoard. 

' On one of the front burners she set the 
terilizer full of washed baby bottles, and on 
he other she prepared a spaghetti sauce in 
in aluminum skillet. 

| She had just hung out the diapers to dry 
ivhen Gerry stirred and called to her, so 
»hey sat on the davenport and she read to 
aim again. 

Eric was still asleep when Andy came. He 
walked in with a small open box under one 
wm and a broad smile on his face. He bent 
jown and kissed Marian and Gerry. Gerry 
danced around him. 

“Well, I’ve got it, dear,” announced Andy. 
| “Got what?” Marian 
1 “The 


“Better than that,” 


' He set the box down 
yn a chair and care- 
ully lifted out a kitten 
ind put it on the floor. 
‘t was a very small, 
\triped kitten. The 
nost beautiful kitten 
n the world. 

“Oh,” said Marian. 
Gerry sat on the floor 
it a safe distance and looked at that kitten. 
“His name is Tiger,’’ said Andy. 

“Of course,’’ said Marian. 

He ruffled the kitten’s fur with one finger. 
‘He’s pretty young. It was probably stretch- 
ng a point to take him from his mother. But 
ie had to be like that.”’ The kitten staggered 
i little and mewed faintly. 

“Naturally,” said Marian. 

“Here, Tiger,’ whispered Gerry, not mov- 
ng. “Here, Tiger.”” The kitten yawned and 
showed needle-sharp white teeth and a small 
dink tongue. 

Marian looked at the kitten and at Gerry. 
Then she looked at her husband. ‘“You’re 
wonderful,” she told him. “You're a natural- 
dorn father.”’ 

Andy beamed. “Oh, well,” he said. “I 
guess it was kind of an inspiration at that,” 
ae admitted. He got brisk. He took off his 
soat. “How about a saucer of warm milk for 
Tiger?” 


day be sooner?” 


2° 


they were little. 


Marian got some. Tiger drank. He slopped 
nilk on the floor and put his feet in the dish. 
Gerry just sat and looked. Looked and 
looked. The kitten finished the milk, licked 
its feet uncertainly, then lay down and went 
to sleep. 

“Whose is he?’’ asked Gerry of no one in 
articular. 

BeHe’ s yours,” declared his father. 
and nobody else’s.”’ 

_ Gerry thought it over. “‘Not Eric’s?”’ he 
sked slowly. 

_ “Not Eric’s, not mamma’s, not mine. He’s 
yours,”’ Andy repeated. 

“Oh,” said Gerry. He didn’t move. He 
didn’t even try to touch the cat. Not yet. He 
just looked. 

_ Marian got a fairly old sweater of Gerry’s, 
© that the kitten would know whom he be- 
ged to, and they made a bed for Tiger ina 
in the kitchen. Next to it they put a low 


“All 


ME a aS 
KID STUFF 
ite stated. “‘Sleep.”’ & “Mother, if I say 


and Dickie says ‘Drop your gun’ 
who gets to shoot first?”’ 


“If you eat a lot, does your birth- 


*“Grownups aren’t 
have fun. They had their fun when 
—OWENITA SANDERLIN, 


LA“ Dowie “Ss” 


tainly earlier than babies, thought Marian 
wryly, laying newspapers around the boxes. 

Supper was pretty late, but nobody cared 
except maybe Eric. 


“Tupper,” he demanded, banging his high- 
chair tray. 
“Supper,” corrected his mother, beginning 


to feed him as they all sat down to the table. 
“Sssssupper,”’ she drew it out. 

“Oh, let the little fellow say ‘tupper’ if he 
wants to,” said Gerry grandly, his spoon 
halfway to his mouth. ‘‘He’d rather say 
“‘tupper.’””’ 

“Tsupper,” compromised Eric, his mouth 
spilling food. 

“He’s really trying,” said Marian. 

They all smiled at Eric. He blew chopped 
liver and baked potato at them, shouted 
“Naughty!” and kicked his heels against the 
footrest of his chair. 

Let’s see, thought Marian, what all do I have 
to do before I can take my bath and crawl into 
bed? Change Eric, wash the dishes, fold diapers, 
just a sponge bath for Eric as he had a regular 
bath last night. Andy will help with dishes and 
undress Gerry and they'll put the toys away. I 
guess I can make it. I always do. 


It was bedtime. Gerry had spent the eve- 
ning in the kitchen. At last he had held the 
baby Tiger in his lap as he sat on the floor, 
and whispered to him. 

Marian could hardly keep her eyes open. I 
wish I could sleep for two days straight, she 
told herself. Her back ached. Her feet hurt. 
Her head spun. For the first time I feel as if 
I'm beginning to get old, she decided. She was 
thirty-one and looked 
not a day more than 
nineteen. 

She bent over Eric as 
he lay naked under a 
towel on the big bed. 
Under him were a rub- 
ber sheet and a large 
towel. By the bed ona 
bench were a basin of 
warm water, two soft 
washcloths, a bar of 
baby soap in a saucer, a 
bottle of babylotionand 
a jar of- baby cream. 
At the foot of the bed Marian had placed 
Eric’s sleepers, a clean shirt and double 
diaper. She worked rapidly and auto- 
matically. Andy stood at the foot of the bed 
and watched. 

Eric squealed and kicked and arched his 
back and tried to turn over. He was only 
playing. He loved to go to bed. 

“T’d as soon work with an octopus,” 
Marian told him, holding his right knee as 
she sponged him off. 

“Ningin, ningin, ningin,” 
happily, grabbing for his feet. 

“Pattycake,” begged his mother. 

Andy went around to the head of the bed. 
“What’s going on?’’ he asked the baby. He 
brought out his watch. 

“What goin’ on,’’ said Eric smartly. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful?’ marveled his 
mother, patting him dry. 

She smoothed him with lotion and cream 
and began to work him into his clean clothes. 
After she had stuffed Eric into his sleeper 
pants, Andy left his post by the bed and 
went down into the basement to fix the fur- 
nace for the night. 

“TDere,”’ said Eric, as Marian lifted him up. 

She sat on the edge of the bed and cuddled 
him in her arms, and he lay there quietly 
while she began to sing a lullaby. 

Gerry came in. He walked into the other 
bedroom, went into the unlighted closet and 
closed the door. 

Marian sang softly. 
sucked his thumb. 

After a minute or two Gerry came out. He 
stood in the bedroom doorway and looked at 
his mother. 

Marian stopped singing. 


‘Stick ’em up’ 


supposed to 


chanted Eric 


Eric blinked and 


“T told him I liked him,” said Gerry. 
“Who?” asked Marian. 
“The tiger.” 
“Oh? And what did he say?” his mother 
asked. 
‘He didn’t say anything,” said the little 
boy. “He’s gone.” THE END 
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Which Hair Problems Do You Have ? 





Try this new Glamour-Treatment ! | ] 


Used by professionals for problem hair! A creamy 


. : RICH IN 
lotion—not sticky or greasy. Makes your wave LAN in 
behave—leaves hair soft, shining! % Rich in . 

Lanolin to soften dry hair or stiff, fuzzy permanents: Lustic- Cron o0¢ 
% Ends loose dandruff worries. % Deodorizes for ~*~ Nain ORESSIMG and $190 
between-shampoos freshness, fragrance. plus tax 


new LUSTRE-CREME Hair Dr Dressing 










Phillips’ Does 
MORE Than 
Lazy Laxatives 





“ Not only relieves constipation, but 
accompanying acid indigestion, too! 


SSS Three tablespoonfuls for constipation 
and accompanying acid indigestion! Relieve 














GENUINE irregularity effectively by taking Phillips’ Milk of 
PHILLI PS Magnesia! Phillips’ does more than lazy laxatives 
which only relieve constipation. Phillips’ also relieves 
the acid indigestion which often accompanies consti- 
MILK OF MAGNE, pation—gives you more complete relief. So gentle for 
Hf =~ N children, so thorough for grownups, Phillips’ can be 

2 Hd (nner SY) Price 50 bos taken without thought of embarrassing urgency. 

ANTACID LAXATIVE 


“ s One tablespoonful for stomach upset alone! 
If overindulgence causes upset stomach, gas, heart- 
burn or any other distressing symptoms of acid 
indigestion, take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia as an 
antacid. Phillips’ brings amazingly fast relief be- 
cause it contains one of the fastest, most effective 
neutralizers of excess stomach acids known! 


LIQUID PHILLIPS’ AVAILABLE IN 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ BOTTLES 
PHILLIPS’ TABLETS IN $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ SIZES 


PHILLIPS’ 
MILKorFMAGNESIA 


SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING 


cio 


Prepared onyy by 
THE CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CO. DIVISION) 
of STERCIAGTORUS sac. 
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Good with so many good things 


Coca-Cola adds its own life and sparkle to the A Pe 
% pleasures of the table. Good food and ice-cold Coke bh Ada ), / / ? 
are natural partners...serving hospitality and ee te ae " 
«> bringing wholesome refreshment to your guests. Ri ; 
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A friendly knock on our 
editorial door (via letter) beg in S 


a visit with the Raymond A. | Lills. 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gould: My devoted passion 
for the LHJ is, I believe, just a natural woman’s 
love for something womanly. I decided when I read 
my first “‘Candy and Bill” story that my first girl 
would be called Candy regardless of what last 
name might follow. Your cover family, Mother 
and Daughter, have always been my favorites. 
When they started knitting little things, so did we. 
When they got a boy, we were certain we would 
too. We did—just twenty-four days later. 

Our first home was one furnished room in a 
farmhouse in Maryland. Later when we took over 
some of a fourteen-room farmhouse—a part of 
which had been built over two hundred years 
ago—we dragged out back issues of LHJ and de- 
voured ideas for doing something for next to 
nothing. It was during this time, struggling along 
on a brand-new engineer’s salary, that we argued 
with your How America Lives budgets. 

. Wehad very little social life that year—in fact, 
none. It was the next spring that we decided to 
have an outdoor party and roast a suckling pig 
_ ~ over an open barbecue pit. Raymond built a mor- 
tared outdoor fireplace. We were all set to go when 
we found out that our town’s most famous cook 
had never cooked a whole pig. In desperation, I 
wrote to your food editor—how thrilled I was to 
get an air-mail special just in time. Needless to 
say, the party was a complete success. 

} That year, we put up over 500 jars of foods. We 
-» exhibited some in one of the local fairs and won 
__ two “blues.” A big day for us—to beat the coun- 
try folks at their own game. 

; In late 49, we led both our college classes in 
_ infant productivity. We think we still hold the 
_ title. Candy, Terry and Debby—7, 5, and 4—and 
_ Brian, born last July—these are our kids, plus a 
_ pet duck and one turtle. 

Ofcourse we think we have the most wonderful 
_ daddy in all the world. Lately, he has been made 
? _ Captain of the Westminster National Guard unit, 
_ and his duties have taken up much of his free time. 
| His regular position is Plant Engineer at Con- 
| goleum-Nairn, Inc. 

| __I make all the kids’ clothes, most of my own, 
' and pajamas and neckties for Raymond, on my 
_ new sewing machine. 

Writing is not my forte, but it’s been fun telling 
you this. We live by you and your ever helpful 
editors. Yours devotedly, 
JANE S. HILL. 


HOM AMERICA LIVES 


— 
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A mother-and-daughter scene from real life—Mrs. Hill clears away last- 


minute mending preparatory to hospital trip “to get the new baby.”’ Debby, 
four, is a lively, feminine charm-full, with weighty problems of her own. 


By Berry HANNAH HOFFMAN 


+ 


OMETHING momentous was afoot in the small white house at 14 New Windsor 

Road, Westminster, Maryland. The porch was almost impassable because of tri- 
cycles, toy trucks, small fry and dogs; the phone rang and the sereen door banged al- 
most continuously; and Grandmother Hill, a handsome blonde in spike-heeled 
sandals, was in a lather of activity. 

In the kitchen a hurried penciled notation on the wall—‘“‘18 cups cherries, 3112 
cups sugar’’—hinted at the abruptness of young Mrs. Hill’s departure to the hospital 
five days before. Mrs. Hill, Sr. (whom everyone calls “Honey”) checked over the 
preparations for the evening. Supper stood all ready on the range, plates of hors 
d’oeuvres were stacked in the refrigerator to protect them from the wilting mid- 
summer Maryland heat. The house was tidy, and in the front 
bedroom beside the huge double bed custom-built to accom- 
modate Raymond Hill’s gangling 6’4” frame, stood a small 
crib freshly made up for the new arrival. 

A neighbor’s child came banging in the front door. “Is the 
new baby going to die?” 

Honey wiped her face with her apron and hushed him up. 

“Well, the last one did,” the child remarked complacently. 

Honey was relieved when she realized that the three Hill 
grandchildren on the front porch couldn’t possibly hear him; 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSEPH DI PIETRO 


Baby due or not, it’s Terry’s fifth birthday. Jane 
will tell you he’s.a “wild little terror” —but she 
was upat 6:30 to bake cake, fix it up Westernstyle. 








Getting bitten by dogs isn’t all Terry 
does. He empties trash, aids with wash. 


Bathtime bedlam is supervised (and slightly encouraged) 
by father when National Guard duties allow. Mrs. Hill,-Sr. 
(“Honey’’), lends a helping hand during Jane’s hospital stay. 
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she collapsed into a chair. It had been 
quite a week. She remembered the day 
Jane, her daughter-in-law, had started 
into labor. It had been, of course, the 


Jane’s size and the perspiration stream- 
ing down her face and matting the ends 





of her long, sleek blond hair, she looked 
as pretty and animated as ever. 

Up at 6:30 a.m., Jane had mixed and 
baked three separate batters for a birth- 
day cake for Terry, aged five. While the cakes baked, she sterilized 


twenty-one pint jars for cherry jam and began to prepare six quarts of 


raspberries. She then hustled down to the egg auction for her weekly 
supply of eggs and squeezed in a visit to the new house the Hills are 
renting, since their present one will soon be sold. The new house 
needed new flooring, complete plastering, new wiring, paint and wall- 
paper, but Jane didn’t seem at all perturbed about moving in with the 
new baby in five weeks. In eight years of marriage, she and Ray have 


Candy, a winsome and very mature seven, is old hand at welcoming babies 
to the family, prefers reading, drawing to domestic chores (but does them 
anyway). Terry knows Brian was ordered specially for him, is a little awed. 





hottest day in the world. But in spite of 


Brian, age one half hour, takes back seat for a very 
special moment. Jane knew baby would be a boy 
because (feminine logic) ‘“Terry needs a playmate.” 





MON 
been separated by war for three years, produced five children and . 
moved eight times. mT 
In the afternoon, Jane decorated the birthday cake, a three-layer — a 
rectangular affair, with chocolate and green icing and plastic cowboys, | ,,) 
horses and fences. “A ranch house!”’ exclaimed delighted Terry. Four- ; Nhe, 
teen of his friends were coming for a supper party to roast hot dogs hue 
outdoors, hunt for peanuts and shoot off firecrackers. In the midafter- — bon 
noon, Jane began to get a backache and started to pack for the hospital. | ¢ 
For herself, she packed a few shorties and bed jackets, two small}, 
white satin pillows for her elbows, plus every bit of cosmetics she  }),,. 
owned—lipsticks, eye shadows, eyelash curlers, face creams, nail y | 
polish—some whodunits to read and some dress material to smock for 





Pour 
Deborah. For the baby she tucked in the same little blanket, dress and | a 
silk sack (now dyed and carefully pressed and mended) that each of her _ \ 


four other children wore home from the hospital. She cried a little as jj, 
she unwrapped a pink-and-blue giraffe and some tiny baby rattles. They }j,,. 
had been in the crib the night Bruce died. ii 
The biggest thrill of the coming delivery was that she had a spinal | hy 
block, and for the first time actually saw her baby being born. A 





hi 
: a 

Debby always washes her hands before touching Brian, doesn’t like for him to Ti 
cry. “Too lazy to get the gas off his tummy,” Jane analyzes, picking him up. — 
Crying ceases. “Or maybe,” she amends with a smile, “he’s just spoiled.” | 
ying y é' 
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' Because “‘you just can’t be selfish when there are children,” Jane 
thinks they are best thing for a marriage. She wants eight, will 
moment later the doctor dangled before her eyes a beautifully formed. settle for six. Ray is firm disciplinarian, but “the kids adore him.” 


lobster-red, lustily howling son and Jane burst into tears. 5 shat 

Debby never skips the two o’clock (p.m.) feeding. Looking ahead, 
the Hills expect she will skip college, marry early. If Candy and boys 
want college, fine, but Jane and Ray feel they should share costs. 


re 


The first two days she was aw ay, all went well at home with grandma 

and the three children. The next day Deborah, four, ran a temperature, 

- and Terry, five, and Candy, seven, complained of stomach-aches. By 

| the next night Debby had a real case of tonsillitis and a temperature of 

104°. Honey was up every hour all night fussing with the benzoin 
steamer since Debby, whenever she gets sick, suffers from asthma. 

| She was still in bed with a temperature of 102° and the two others 

had sore throats. Well, reflected exhausted grandma, in five minutes 

their parents would be home and her responsibilities would be over. 

A blood-curdling scream sent her racing to the porch. The cocker 





spaniel was cowering in a corner; Terry’s face was a flood of blood and 
tears. “Bingo bit him!’ Candy told her excitedly. 

And that is why, when the proud parents and new baby arrived 
home a few minutes later, they were welcomed with the news that 
Honey had raced into the street and flagged down the first car she saw, 
yelling instructions to Candy to take care of sick Deborah, as she and 
the profusely bleeding Terry tore off to the nearest doctor for bandages 


Full of vim after Brian’s arrival, Jane returns to cooking, sewing she loves. 
“Ray likes a change—hates routine. And I like to try out new recipes. Works 
fine,” she says, adding that despite budget worries, “we won’t stint on food. 
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Family fun is an everyday thing for the Hills, with swimming, berrypicking 
at top of list. Jane is excited about Ray’s new promotion to Plant Engineer at 
Congoleum-Nairn’s Cedarhurst plant. “It means we can start saving, at last.” 


and stitches. Grandma’s beautifully prepared home-coming dinner was finally re- 
moved from the range at 10:30 that night and, what’s more, eaten by the whole 
starved and exhausted crew. 

A week later, Terry had his bandages removed and the scars were healing 
nicely. Jane was bouncing around in a pair of very abbreviated purple shorts 
(size 12) looking far more like a fashion model than a nursing mother. The new 
baby, Brian O’ Donovan Hill, was placed in the noisiest spot in the house, follow- 
ing Jane’s theory of toughening ’em up early. He slept happily between feedings at 


Ray insists this is fun, quickly adds, “Unless I’m his mother’s breast, a scant ten feet from the banging front screen door as the Hill 
ae ae are . ae Be ea pe A children and their playmates dashed yelling in and out. Honey departed for home 
10Dby, sighs, es liable to buy another old car, > i : . Patra ; 

Eas : ‘ and Jane’s parents, her sister, brother-in-law and their four-month-old daughter 


arrived and were somehow telescoped into the tiny three-bedroom house. 

“Ray and [ are just crazy about new little babies,” Jane said, mopping her 
streaming face. “And I love being pregnant, if only the father would carry it 
around the last six weeks.” 

From Jane’s point of view, it was entirely fitting that during all this hubbub, 
she was also hostess to several JOURNAL editors and a candid photographer. The 
JOURNAL has always played a large part in Jane’s life. “Until recently, whenever 
the JouRNAL arrived, I'd take off the entire day—never even did the beds or 
dishes—and read it cover to cover. My friends would phone and say, ‘Sorry to 
bother you, Jane, I presume you're flat on your back with the new JouRNAL.’ Now 





I force myself to read it piecemeal.” (Continued on Page 241) 
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White Cake Mix in the 
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Marble Cake. Melt 1 square chocolate with 2 tbsp. 
sugar. Pour % of Pillsbury White Cake Mix batter into 
pans. Add cooled chocolate to remainder. Pour over bat- 
ter in pans; cut through with knife. 
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These are complete mixes. Milk is all you add— 
No eggs, flavoring or extras of any kind required. 


Pillsbury CAKE MIXES 
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It’s hard to believe this slim, appealing 
couple have ever had a worrisome thought 
about their figures. Actually, 6'4” Ray 
Hill recently dieted away 20 pounds of 
excess weight to reach his present and 


perfect 207 pounds. And Jane, 5/3” and 





the mother of four bouncing youngsters. 
maintains her premarriage weight of 
118 pounds by means of intelligent 
(restrained) eating habits. 


lever Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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ETTING Ray Hill to embark on a reducing diet was a 
G challenge to his wife, Jane, who wanted to keep her hus- 
band healthy—as well as handsome! Most men rebel against 
such “feminine nonsense” as an insult to their egos and their 
appetites. It is possible, of course, that your husband remains 
lean and hard despite your good home cooking. It is possible, 
too, that your own weight is close to ideal. But recent and 
reliable medical reports tell us there are fifteen million men 
and women in this country whose obesity is a threat to their 
futures. For those of you who would like to avoid—or cor- 
rect—such a hazard in your own home, the JouRNAL has 
planned a special husband-wife reducing diet. It is low in 
calories, yet hearty enough in portions to satisfy and slender- 
ize any prominently padded adult. Follow it for better health! 


Pep Without Pounds 


Your husband, with his naturally larger frame (and ap- 
petite), will be happier with a diet that is heartier than yours. 
Here is a way each of you can determine the number of cal- 
ories you require, as suggested by our own nutrition expert: 
Add up the calories you normally consume each day. (The 
diet chart on the opposite page, plus the calories listed under 


ax 


c 
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Forbidden Pleasures, can be your guide.) Divide the total 
number by two. For example: If your normal daily diet adds 
up to 2400 calories, then your reducing diet should add up to 
1200. Your husband may find that his weakness for extra 
helpings, cream sauces or fancy desserts has brought his 
calorie count up to 3600. In that case, an 1800-calorie diet 
should provide a rapid and reliable means of reducing his 
waistline and renewing his energy! Remember, you are not 
cutting quantities of food in half. You are simply parting 
company with the extra calories that add the extra pounds! 


Be Fair— Be Faithfal 


The diet that follows contains approximately 1200 calories 
a day in foods that are abundant in vitamins, minerals and 
proteins. It can be followed indefinitely. For the average 
woman these foods should provide for her daily energy out- 
put and, at the same time, allow her to lose weight at the rate 
of about two pounds a week. If you find you must amplify on 
this for yourself, as well as your husband, do so by increasing 
portions of the foods listed on the diet. Forbidden pleasures 
are forbidden here, if you are really interested in becoming 
the streamlined couple you were meant to be! 


Linc; too 
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spoon, 100 calories) . . 


_ Here are the kinds of everyday “extras” that double your calories and prompt 
your extra weight. At breakfast, for instance, you may be presently having cream 
_in your coffee (1 tablespoon, 30 calories) . . . sugar in coffee (1 teaspoon, 20 cal- 
. . an extra slice of generously buttered toast (120 calories) . 
(% tablespoon, 50 calories). At luncheon: mayonnaise on your sandwich (1 table- 
.apiece of chocolate cake or apple pie (1 slice, 300 calories). 
At dinner: gravy for your meat (2 tablespoons, 100 calories) . . 
dressing for your salad (1 tablespoon, 75 calories) . . 


. . preserves 


. French or Russian 
. berry pie or chocolate 


ice cream (350 calories). Count them up—they total 1145 calories, or what an 
average diet might contain complete! 








Calories 
Stewed prunes (3 prunes, 
3 tbsp. juice) 115 
2 Poached egg on whole-wheat. 
rs toast (14% pat butter) . . 155 
5 Coffee or tea (plain) ar 
= 270 
: Any time during the day: 
: Skim milk (8-oz. glass) . _88 
358 
Grapefruit juice (6-0z. glass). 75 
Cooked cereal (34 cup with 
ae ss 1 tsp. sugar, skim milk) . 150 
eS Whole-wheat toast (1 Shee; 
eS thinly buttered) . i 80 
. ‘ek Coffee or tea (plain) rele 
| & 305 
ie Any time during the day: 
. * Skim milk (8-0z. glass) . _88 
: 393 
* Sliced banana, skim milk 
(1% cup) 144 
= Whole-wheat toast a slice, 
= thinly buttered) . é 80 
nD . ® Coffee or tea (plain) Meas 
be = : 224 
. iS Any time during the day: 
= Skim milk (8-o0z. glass) . _88 
312 
Orange juice (6-0z. glass) . 100 
i“ Boiled egg Pee) 
La Whole-wheat toast (1 slice, 
pee = thinly buttered) . 80 
Fp a Coffee or tea (plain) uals 
i 3 . 250 
os Any time during the day: 
— Skim milk (8-02. glass)... _88 
; 338 
g, Tomato juice (6-0z. glass) . 45 
i, Cooked cereal (34 cup with 1 
= teaspoon sugar, skim milk). 150 
= > Whole-wheat toast (1 slice, 
, 3 thinly buttered) . 80 
= Coffee or tea (plain) Seo 
me 275 
> Any time during the day: 
Skim milk (8-oz. glass) . _88 
363 
Y% Grapefruit . 75 
Boiledegg . . 70 
Whole-wheat toast a slice, 
thinly buttered) . . . 80 
Coffee or tea (plain) 
Any time during the day: 
Skim milk (8-o0z. glass) . . _88 
313 
Orange juice (6-0z. glass) . 100 
Poached egg on toast Car pat 
butter) . 155 
Coffee or tea (plain) ad 
255 
Any time during the day: 
Skim milk (8-oz. glass) . . 88 
343 





Unless amounts are spe 


Calories 

Beef bouillon |. > Ws 
Sliced-chicken-and-lettuce_ 

sandwich on rye toast. . . 290 
Fresh fruit cup (grapefruit 

and orange sections) . . . 75 

Skim milk (8-0z. glass) . . . 88 


Scrambled eggs (2 eggs, 
VY pat butter) . ; 
Stewed tomatoes. . 
Whole-wheat toast (1 slice 
thinly buttered) . : 
Skim milk (8-o0z. alasa) ios 


Chicken consommeé . 

Tomato stuffed with cottage 
cheese and chives (14 ep) 

Apricots (3 halves) . : 

Skim milk (8-oz. glass) . 


Fresh fruit cup (pineapple tit- 
bits, apple, grapes, pear) 
Tomato, cucumber and lettuce 

sandwich on rye toast 
Skim milk (8-oz. glass) . 


Vegetable plate (spinach with 
egg slices, stewed tomatoes, 
steamed carrots) . 

Rye toast (1 slice, thinly 
‘buttered) . . 

Pear halves Q with 2 tbsp. 
juice). 

Skim milk (8- OZ. glass) . 


Open cheese-and-bacon sand- 
wich (1 slice toast) . 

Apple (medium size) . . 

Skim milk (8-oz. glass) c 





Tomato-juice appetizer (4 oz.). 30 


Roast chicken (3 slices). . . 200 
Broccoli (1 stalk) ..... 39 
Sliced beets . . . SOO 
Pineapple-cottage- -cheese 

salad on lettuce . . 100 


Raspberry sherbet (% cup)! 100 
Coffee or tea (plain) 


515 


By Dawn CroweLt NoRMAN 


Beauty Editor of the Journal 


DIET MENUS FOR SEVEN DAYS 


: Calories 
Broiled liver (1 slice). . . . 150 
Asparagus tips. . 20 


Baked potato (144 pat butter). 125 
pa oe paddies 
(Geieup) ety at Sos. LOO: 


395 


Chopped lean beef (2 medium 


patties). . . 300 
Spinach, lemon juice . Meret 30 
Cauliflower . . 25 


Strawberry gelatin (% cup) . 110 
Coffee or tea (plain) 


V4 Grapefruit . eco. 
Broiled lamb chops (2 sm. i) . 200 
Baked potato (med.) 

Lara ti butters iis) 4 125 
Buttered peas and carrots. . 70 
Vanilla-nutmeg custard 

(4 cup) . See eS. 


Coffee or tea (plain) he 
600 


Broiled tenderloin steak (large) 325 
Broccoli (1 stalk). 35 
Tossed green salad (water ress! 
lettuce, shredded carrots, 
rosebud radishes, green 
pepper) with vinegar or 
lemon dressing. . 65 
Orange milk sherbet (% cup). 100 
Coffee or tea (plain) 


Whitefish, baked or steamed 


(2 medium vee Seat eee UO 
Parsley potato (14 pat 

butter). . . tia eld, 
Fresh string Deane hie aoe 


Prune whip . Lee Ba SO) 
Coffee or tea (plain) 


Chopped lean beef (2 medium 


patties). . 300 
Baked potato (medium; : 

\ pat butter). . . Ee A25 
Tomato slices on lettuce. 8) S15 
Fruit compote (banana and 

orange slices) . . . - - - 79 


Coffee or tea (plain) WOR 
515 


Beef bouillon . . 18 
Tomato, cucumber and lettuce 
sandwich on rye toast . . 160 
TEs ae BEC ae 
(Ye oT ESO 
Skim oie (8- OZ. glass) . nih _88 
396 


cified, calorie estimates are based on medium servings. 





SSS Se , SS SS 
Total calories—1224 


Total calories—1216 





Total calories—1189 Total calories—1226 Total calories—1228 


Total calories—1211 


| 


“SEE, SST 
Total calories—1254 
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Have your doctor's approval 


of your reducing diet. He may 


make special changes for you. 
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Weigh in the very same 
clothes each week, and keep a 
written record of your losses. 





Have your pint of skim milk 
each day. Drink it, cook it in 
desserts or serve it on cereal! 


Pep up with fresh air and exer- 
cise. It will speed up reduc- 
ing*and help firm your figure. 


Have fun during your diet 
days! Go in for bridge games, 
theater, movies and dancing! 





Get at least eight hours of sleep 
each night to discourage fa- 
tigue and restore your energy. 
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i Black rayon-taffeta dress with matching basque New-looking cardigan suit with gored skirt in Co-ordinated fabrics in oxford-gray 


red tweed. The neckline is nice for blouses. Slightly denim. Blouse, Vogue Design No. 7545, 


flared 4-gored skirt. Vogue Design No. 7554, 12 to 20. 12 to 20. Skirt, No. 7531, 24 to 32 waist. 


BELT BY BEN KING 


jacket. Add a touch of ermine to the neckline now, 


linen for spring. Vogue Design No. 7520, 12 to 20. 


HAT BY MR. ALF 


$100 Wardrobe na 


(> \ **THE CLOTHES I WANT MOST after my baby comes are clothes that will give 


; me a pretty figure,”’ said pretty Jane Hill. ‘‘A dress for dancing witha full skirt and 


“ts 


a tiny waistline. . .aslim pair of velveteen slacks... a pretty tweed suit, and, fora 


VEIL BY MR. ALF, PIN BY EISENBERG 


N pet extravagance, a jeweled sweater.’’ We splurged on the iMieed for her suit— 
% $7.95 a yard. However, the fine quality 39” rayon taffeta cost less than $1 a yard. 


_ Careful shopping for fabrics makes $100 go a long way. Becoming patterns and ex- 
\ pert sewing give you a wardrobe worth many times that. By NORAGO’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 





Slim velveteen slacks, glamor- 

ous jeweled sweater. Makes a 
ee . ” 

pretty “holiday at home” cos- 


tume. Slacks. Design No. 6822. 


© yOGUE 





Heather-gray worsted-jersey classic. Push-up 
sleeves. modified turtle neck. Zips from below 


sa : waist in back. Vogue Design No. 7492, 12 to 20. 


_ Buy Vogue Patterns at the store which sells them in your city. Or order by mail, enclosing 


check or money order*, from Vogue Pattern Serv ice, Putnam Avenue, Greer 
in Canada from 198 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont. Connecticut residents please add sales tax. 


awich, Conn.; or 


e Back and other views on Page 214 
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No law says you have to be a bride é 
to own a Fieldcrest trousseau. Matrons, too, can sigh for 
cloud-solt Fielderest blankets. Young-marrieds can 
nurse a secret passion for those rainbow pastel sheets, those 
amazing towels and bedspreads. So let yourself go, Have 
a new trousseau.,.and bless the extra wear and quality 


that make Fielderest an everyday luxury. SA 








The Fielderest Laxuray blanket is a skillful 
blending of choice rayon, cotton and wool fibres. 
Light green, rose, gold, blue, 


Pompey red and leaf vreen, 








LUXURAY BLANKETS 


Sheets + Towels + Blankets + Bedspreads 


Electric Blankets + Karastan Rugs + Lace 
VN Tablecloths + Curtains + Hosiery + Rayons 
88 WLOuR Ter STREET, NEW YORK las NEW 


ELDEGR ES 1 M GULLS Dit VE SALOON OF” MARS HATO @ F Bae ClO MOR AI Neye. UN 
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By HENRIETTA MURDOCK. Interior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


RS. HILL is one of those women who “‘loves to go wild with 

a paintbrush,”’ as she says, and try out decoration ideas on 
her own. Ideas and simple skills can accomplish wonders, she be- 
lieves, and proves it. 

“Fixing up any new room is a challenge—but this one! Big and 
bare and not enough money to do things the regular way.” Mrs. 
Hill looked brightly about the “new room with its old-style win- 
dows and gaping stovepipe holes, noting the lack of even one 
compensating feature except roominess. 

“Just the place to try out my pet JoURNAL ideas,” she sug- 


gested. “Tall bookshelves, my old (Continued on Page 246) 


Used furnishings, freshened with new 


fabrics and paint, combine to do over a living 


room which has charm and gaiety. 


This is the bare room which challenged Mrs. 


Hill 


to make use of her favorite Journal ideas. 
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for light loveliness 
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Welcome to new lamp horizons 
. perfect symmetry and poise 

in tubular variations . . . 

Satin Black, Rouge Red, or 

Olive Green finishes with 

simulated Ostrich Skin shades. 


4A @ 


a\nloe *) 


This tag will guide you to all Verplex i 


Delightful duet in modern styling — a shades nalvteticat J 
combination circular, glass-top table AM pS alld. Shades yeten Dune Blige 


and floor lamp. Approximately $16.95 =a eaee stores everywhere. 
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LAMPS and SHADES 





*VERPLEX. 
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—recreates in fine china, an old world mastery of art where 
design becomes texture in the parchment-like quality. Rimmed in 
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By MARGARET DAVIDSON i 


OVING day is bedlam, of course.”’ 

Jane Hill has survived five moves 
in five years. “As soon as I know the 
new address, I write friends and change 
magazine subscriptions.”’ 
e@ Post-office change-of-address cards 
speed sending notices. Don’t forget in- 
surance companies, stores with charge 
accounts, banks, motor-vehicle and 
driver-registration bureaus, and Selec- 
tive Service Board (if applicable). 
@ Take the doctor’s and dentist’s advice 
about their successors. 


@ Call the school board to transfer the 
children’s records and credentials. 


e@ Be a newspaper and string saver. In 
addition, the Hills prompt their grocer to 
save lemon crates and cartons. These, 
plus Ray’s foot lockers, are mainstays 
when packing. To these supplies add 
labels, black crayon and strong twine for 
marking and packaging boxes. 

e Arrange fora mover. The Hills trusted 
the careful handling of aman who helped 
before. Starting from scratch, ask about 
types of service and estimates. These 
range from mere delivery to complete 
packing and moving. The Hills elected 
to pack all but fragile china, and to 
move many things themselves in the 
station wagon. 

e@ Pianos are temperamental and must 
be handled by experts. 

e@ Mover-packed goods usually are auto- 
matically covered by insurance. Ask 
about coverage for all household effects. 
e@ Move on paper first. If possible, 
measure rooms, or get a plan of the new 
house. Figure where belongings fit. Fol- 
low through with labels (colored for dif- 
ferent rooms) and movers will put 
possessions in position. Saves wearisome 
hoisting later. 


As the Date Nears 


e Drawers of chests are fine for folded 
bedding and clothing, but not for loose 
heavy things. 

e Send clothing, household furnishings 
and rugs tobecleaned, with directions for 
delivering or sending to the new address. 





e@ Budget-minded folks take down pic-. 
tures, racks and removable fixtures. It | 
cuts time of hourly-paid workers. Leave. 
beds assembled, leave to experts. 


® Thirty average books in a box is one. 
man’s load. Keep in mind when packing. 


e Plates crack less easily if packed on | 
end. Recommended for china and glass- 
ware are wood barrels, lined with ex-. 
celsior, straw or shredded paper. Wrap 
plates separately and arrange spoke- 
fashion. Fill center with wrapped cups, 
serving dishes and the like. Pad the 
whole solidly. Mu 


e@ Choose strong boxes for kitchen Go 
utensils and gadgets. Wrap in paper and ¥j "!\ 
put heaviest at the bottom. Tie together § {i 
mops, brooms, curtain rods and such, 


e Be ruthless, toss out unimportant sup-/§ 
plies from medicine chest and cosmetic’ 
shelf—particularly liquids. Use cello- 
phane tape to secure tops on others., 
Pad well with paper, put in a strong, 
carton and label “‘Breakable.’’ Never§ /i) 
move anything inflammable. § Oy 


e Plan an overflow container. For the} \ 
Hills this is the old trunk Jane’s mother 
brought to this country. She calls it 
“the department of utter desneration.” 


e@ When possible, arrange to have the 
new house spanking clean. 


On “MM”? Day 


“We're up early moving day and break 
fast off paper plates. Last packed,” said} ! 
Jane, “is a hodgepodge case—things§ ‘' 
needed first: light bulbs, toilet tissue, etc.” 

e Delegate a reception committee tc 
greet the movers and help place basi¢ 
pieces—perhaps have coffee ready! 


Check List. (Lest you forget.) 


e Utilities. Have gas, electricity, watel 
and telephone disconnected at the ole} 
address, connected at the new. 

e@ Deliveries. Terminate deliveries 0 
milk, bread and papers. 

e@ Radio and television. Ask skilled serv. 
ice men to disconnect and re-erect aerials 


e Fuel. Have a starter supply i in the ney 
house. 






















Beautiful backguard holds your Cook- 
ing and Oven Timer. Notice, too, plug- 
in receptacle for auxiliary appliances. 
First, notice the streamlined, 
built-in fluorescent lamp —styled 
as part of Murray Gas Ranges. 


a 


Here we are at the separate Broiler 
Control. Turn the knob; your broil- 
er is automatically (pilot) lighted! 


Right next door is the accurate 
Oven Control. Oven, too, can be 


See the sweep of the famous “Waterfall” 
automatically (pilot) lighted! 


front—no grease- and dirt-catching 
grooves. No burner bow! seams, either! 














Look at the huge oven (18”x15” 
x20” ),and its fog-free Clear-Vue 
window. Interior has easy-to-clean, 
rounded corners. 








Alongside is the new 
swing-out, high broiler with 
smokeless pan and grid. 


And now the spacious, silent storage 
drawers. Two in number, these smooth- 
riding drawers glide evenly and quietly. 






















Did you say Interval Timer, lady? 
Yes, here you are, alongside the 
clock —up to 60 minutes timing. 


Murray Electric Ranges have new 
Color Control Heat Tuning! Pushbut- 
tons, from red to pink, help you select 
quickly any of the seven heat intensities. 


Next to the two appliance outlets is 
the Automatic Oven Thermostat. De- 
pendable Robertshaw preheat type. 
Fine electric clock with automatic 
Oven Timer times oven cooking, Deep 
Well and handy appliance outlet! 


Oven, 17” x 18” x 20”, is unsur- 
passed for roasting, baking, broiling. 
Extra-large, fog-free oven window. 


Beside the oven is the large Warm- 
ing Compartment, manually con- 
trolled by switch on the backguard. 


Gleaming acid and stain resistant 
porcelain enamel; lifetime welded 
frame in all Murray ranges! 








THE MURRAY CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
HOME APPLIANCE DIVISION, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Journal planners explore cupboard 
full of has-beens. Cracks sealed, 
shelves painted, it houses china. 





Rusty bucket-a-day stove in back 
room, relic of former use, gave 
way to gas range in the kitchen. 


ground, stairway now a closet 





Farly-American sink replaced by 
owner with cabinet model. In back- 






Old-time water heater and network 
of pipes were removed when new 
heating system went in basement), 


niece 2 
ar 
On 0°250 dit | 


i ec 
You can see what I mean,” said Jane 
Hill, giving a vigorous sweep with her 
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Small scale model helped Jane Hill 





visualize new kitchen. As planned, 


they can take it on the next move— 
arm.* ‘Sixty-five dollarsamonth, butitwas 


the best we could do, and with the baby 
coming She laughed. ‘Besides, 
we've moved five times in five years, 
and we just make do the best we can.” 

We stood in that kitchen, and none of 
us was able to speak for five minutes. I 
myself didn’t find any adjectives to de- 
scribe the unutterably dreadfulroom. You 
knew it was a kitchen because of one tiny 7 \ 
sink basin with two rusty faucets drip- 


ping in it. And there was a wall closet with 


all but sink and floor covering. 





Peninsula arrangement of range 
creates compact work unit within 
large kitchen, and counter pro- 


vides a place for children’s snacks. 





Equipment arranged for easy meal- 
getting leaves room for children’s 
activities out from underfoot. Plan 


evades changing very low windows. 


shelves—the only equipment in the room. 
The plaster was cracked, paint peeling 
from the walls, the floors squeaked when 


you took a step, and you could see the 2 


cbr bata 
TOOLS 
cellar if you bent over, dim beneath the 
floor boards. Five doors (one leading to 


an unused stairway (Continued on Page 221) 








By GLADYS TABER 
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PAUL REVERE, 1735 — 1818 


In 1801, at the age of 66, he 
established the first successful 
American copper rolling mill 


From the_ortginal portrait 
painted from life hy 
Gilbert Stuart 


To us who seek to carry on the great tradition of Paul Revere, 

it is a real satisfaction to feel that he would be proud of the 

cooking utensils that bear his name. He would have appreciated the 
beauty of design and the superiority in manufacture which 

have made these ‘‘Kitchen Jewels’ America’s favorite cooking utensils. 
As we celebrate the 150th anniversary of his founding of 

Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated and of America’s copper 
industry, we promise always to strive, as he would, for 

further improvements, for even greater value, for still more 

beauty in all the products we make for you. 


See “Meet the Press’ on NBC Television Every Sunday 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Rome Manufacturing Company Division, Rome, New York 
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FREE 


RECIPE BOOK! 


gives you 70 delightful treats 
made like magic with 


Bordens Eagle Brand 


SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 


(Just mail coupon below) 


S 


f 


es creamy-smooth chocolate candy 


ees 





made in 12 minutes—no beating 


““Magic-quick and easy’’—that’s 
Borden’s Eagle Brand! With little 
or no cooking, you can make smooth, 
wholesome desserts with a _ real 
“homemade”’ flavor your family will 


love. Here is just one of the 70 
recipes for delicious pies, puddings, 
cookies, frostings, and candies that 
you'll find in the beautiful, illustrat- 
ed Eagle Brand recipe booklet. 


1 package (6 oz.) semi-sweet chocolate pieces V2 teaspoon vanilla extract 


¥3 cup plus 1 tablespoon Borden’s Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 


Pinch of salt 3 tablespoons ground nut meats, if desired 


Melt chocolate, stirring a few times, 
in top of double boiler. Remove 
from heat. Add Eagle Brand Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk, salt, flavor- 
ing and nuts. Stir only until smooth. 
‘Turn into container lined with waxed 


—ae 
RECIPE 
LEAFLET 









Name 
\ Coan Address 
~I OR g REFUW, 
ne Co, : 
* Guaranteed hy "0 City 
Good Housekeeping 
State. 





paper and press into block about 
one inch high. Chill in refrigerator 
until firm (about.2 hours). Cut into 
squares. Makes 144 pound of deli- 
cious candy. (This retipe checked 
in Good Housekeeping kitchen.) 


FREE BOOKLET! SEND TODAY! 


Borden’s, Dept.L-111, Box 175, New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, your “‘Book of 70 Magic Recipes.”’ 








- 
© The Borden Co. 
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, doctor. 
onight. Jane took the ae to te oc 


By LOUELLA G. SHOUER | 

EAR JOURNAL: [’m about to try and barbecue a small whole 

pig. Never having seen it done before, ’'m going strictly by} 
guesswork and imagination. I need the know-how in a jiffy, as Pm | | 





having the party next Saturday,” wrote Jane Hill. 
Though we don’t barbecue pigs very often ourselves, we air-mail-| 





specialed the how-to-do in time for the party. The piglet was bar-! 





becued suceesstully, and the party was a gala affair. 

This wasn’t the first time Jane depended on the JouRNAL for recipe | 
help. “The colonel was coming to dinner,” Jane said. “It was a big ¥ 
event for us. The meal had to be special. My new JouRNAL came that 9, 
day, with an elegant picture of a meal featuring crown roast of pork— a 











just the meal to make an impression. It was kind of expensive, but 1) 
got a big charge out of the colonel’s compliments. Thanks to the 9 
JOURNAL, everything turned out slick.” 





















Just in case, You may never need New note: The spareribs are even | 
or want to barbecue a pig, but you better, we’ve found, if you brush each § 
set of ribs lightly with Chinese soy 
sauce, then with honey, before you 
start. This bakes in—helps them) 

brown and makes them thoroughly) , 
delectable in flavor. Try it sometime, % 
Jane. 
Chop 3 large onions, enough to make eo e« @ | le 
1 cup. Mix with 114 cups condensed et re 


consommé, or use stock made with s : 1 

Ree | i. , mond’s sister, Sandra, comes to § jp 
meat paste and hot water. Add | cup hae: i 
chili sauce, 14 cup catchup, | cup visit, Jane never knows when a West-| iy: 
vinegar, 4 cup Worcestershire sauce, minster teen-age crowd may arrive. | ine 
Y teaspoon Tabasco, 2 tablespoons One day last summer, Sandra came | % 
brown sugar, 4 cup butter or mar- home from the tennis court with | the: 
garine, l ly teaspoons salt. Simmer for several pals in tow —all ravenously } Ma 
34 hour, till mixture has reduced some hungry. Jane had a jar of barbecue Wis 
and flavor is well blended. Cooland > se anceton spareribs, and some ham- jf 
store in a jar in refrigerator. Makes burger she was going to use for meat bea 


ape ut avg aG gt gee ecced loaf, in the refrigerator. There wasn’t § 

BARBECUED SPARERIBS enough hamburger to make regular Fi 
hamburgers for that many guests}. | 
plus Terry, Debby and Candy, and it, 
was too hot to stand there and fry jj), 
them if there was enough, so she Mil, 
made beef creole—a JourNAL budget ji; 
Hand 
‘i 
iy 


might like the barbecue sauce that 
saved the day for Jane. She uses it 
often for spareribs and Beef ’n’ Buns. 














BARBECUE SAUCE 


Cue for a crowd. Whenever Ray-| 
























Allow | side of spareribs for every 2 me. 


persons. There isn’t too much meat on 
spareribs anyway, and you want to 
have enough. 

Season ribs with salt and pepper. 
Put them in a large roasting pan and recipe that appeared some years ago 
roast, uncovered, in moderately slow which stretched the hamburger and | 
oven, 325° F., for 1 hour, turning oc- was more of a hit than the old favor- 
casionally so all the ribs brown lightly. jte. It is now known in the Hill family 
Now pour barbecue sauce over each as Beef cn’ Buns: It goes to picnics, 
layer of ribs. Continue baking until battery parties, and is the favorla 
ribs are very tender—at least another order for lunch of the young trio aim 
hour. Time depends on how many lay- > 

home. Teen-agers can make it them- 


ers you have in the pan. F keg 
For outdoor broiling, precook as selves—the budget can take it. 


above without sauce—marinate in the i ae 

sauce and lay on broiler rack over a BEEF ’N’ BUNS 
good bed of coals. Broil, turning fre- | Brown 1 pound hamburger in 1-table- 
quently. spoon shortening, stirring so it will 


Ne 
Sp 
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Mme 













































» sauce (above) and | green pepper, 
(ed—and if you like the flavor, 14 
ispoon celery seed. (The Hills do!) 
amer 10 minutes. Split buns. Toast 
jyou like. Ladle the quickly made 
Icbeeued beef into the buns. This 
kes enough for 8 buns, depending 
how heavy-handed you are in fill- 
i; them. 
e e 
e might have lost him! “‘Jane’s 
aon-meringue pie made from the 
RNAL recipe is terrific,” Jane’s 
other-in-law bragged. Raymond 
es pies, especially lemon meringue, 
d when they were first married, 
ne tried recipe after recipe before 
e found one that was “neither too 
ick nor too thin, neither too sweet 
r too sour.” “Living in a poultry- 
ising area, we can buy cracked eggs 
thirty-five cents a dozen, so we 
ve lots of lemon pies, and it’s 
oky I learned to make a good one. 
aven knows what might have hap- 
ned if I hadn’t. I use extra egg 
nites when I have them for what we 
la high-handed meringue on top.” 
Here’s the lemon pie Jane and 
her readers say is tops: 


LEMON-MERINGUE PIE 


lling: Mix together 114 cups sugar, 
ablespoons cornstarch and 14 tea- 
oon salt. Add 2 cups boiling water 
id the grated rind of 1 lemon. Put in 
pot a double boiler and cook over hot 
ater, stirring constantly, until thick- 
ed. (Or you can do this directly over 
heat if you stand by and watch 
1d stir.) Cover and cook 20 minutes 
until no taste of cornstarch re- 
ains. Add 14 cup butter or mar- 
ine. Pour the hot mixture over the 
aks of 3 eggs and 24 cup lemon juice, 
nich have been mixed together. Beat 
itil smooth and well blended. 
Pour into a baked 9” pie shell. Bake 
ell and filling just 5 minutes in a hot 
en, 400° F. Remove from the oven 
d cover with a meringue made with 
e 3 egg whites beaten stiff with 6 
blespoons sugar and a pinch of salt. 
ake in a moderate oven, 350° F., 
10-12 minutes, until delicately 
owned. Cool before cutting. 


aner on daddy. You won't find 
aymond caught short in an emer- 


gency. Jane keeps the cupboard well 
stocked and he can put together a 
meal that is dandy eating whenever 
the situation demands. If Jane is 
called away unexpectedly to take one 
of the children to the doctor, for 
instance, he hauls out the JoURNAL 
recipe for Tunaroni—an off-the-shelf 
casserole the children love. The rec- 
ipe serves 8, but the 5 Hills can really 
do away with it. 


TUNARONI 


Cook an 8-ounce package elbow mac- 
aroni in boiling salted water until ten- 
der. Drain. Rinse with boiling water 
and drain again. Make a cream sauce 
of 2 tablespoons butter or margarine, 
2 tablespoons flour and 2 cups milk-— 
half cream when you're making it for 
company. Season with | tablespoon 
chopped onion, 14 tablespoon curry 
powder—or prepared mustard, if you 
don’t like curry—and 34 teaspoon 
salt. Combine sauce with macaroni. 
Add 1 cup grated cheese and 2 cans 
tuna, drained and flaked into pieces. 
Mix everything together. Pour into a 
casserole and bake in moderate oven, 
350° F., until bubbly and brown on 
top—about 30 minutes. 


A lucky strike in a potluck supper! 
“The Guard is always having 
some shindig. We frequently have 
potluck suppers in the wintertime,” 
Jane told us. “Everybody gets tired 
of the same old things—Boston 
baked beans, macaroni and cheese, 
and such. This past fall they nom- 
inated me to bring the casserole. I 
racked my brains for a week trying 
to think of something filling, hearty 
and terribly good that would keep 
hot and not get all funny by the time 
I got it there, but I came up with 
exactly nothing. One day I was leaf- 
ing through an old JourNaLt—one of 
the few the kids hadn’t completely cut 
up—and saw a wonderfully good- 
looking dish—Cassoulet. It had beans 
in it, yes, but meat and stuff too. It 
sounded delectable. Usually I try a 
recipe out on the family before I take 
it to a party. This time I didn’t. It 
was terrific. Everybody loved it. Pve 
made it dozens of times since.” 
(Continued on Page 204) 



















Oven-Barbecu 


_. good!” difference that 


. at “Mmm. : 2 \t’s deli- 
ate : -k with that L or fix that 
his 18 Egee eo “Now, how did you ‘ aie ae it took a lot of 
; people ask, “Now, gs sugges 
makes peopl yory goodne 


Its tantalizing, 54 


cious ! ‘is an easy-do-dish. 


doing. Actually, Fee bic ee 
Tomato Soup 
2 tablespoons Worcester- 
shire sauce 4 
2 tablespoons lemon | 
or vinegar 
4 drops Tabase 


1 5-pound pork loin 
VY; cup finely chopped onion 
VY, cup finely chopped celery 
minced 


vice 
Vy clove garlic, 

r 
2 tablespoons brown suga 


2 teaspoons prepared mustard 


o sauce 


325° F.) for 
j low oven (320° F.- 
é 1a slow OVE fc 
, pan and roast 11 Be 
+. 4 shallow pan ang ast in a slow Oe our OY 
Place pork in Bink <quce ingredients; mix Wé mene ea 
Doe cee king for 13% hours basting 5 
oie : “slices servings. 
Y inue coo ee 
Pombecde sauce over pork slices 
é 


pane si wees 
















Moke if with the very Finest , 
tomato cooking sauce / f 


Smoot her...Richer. Better-Tasting | 


What a sauce... the last word in velvety- 
smooth perfection, with the least work on 
your part! You simply use Campbell’s 
‘Tomato Soup right from the can for the 
most tempting ingredient or pour-on 
sauce imaginable. It’s savory . .. it’s super 
...and besides, it’s a no-work wonder! 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup is made from 
luscious field-ripened tomatoes, a smooth 
purée rich with real table butter and “ 
delicate seasonings... . It’s so good, so 
very good ... the finest sauce there is... 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 










Yes .-- CAMPBELL’S TOMATO SOUP MAKES THE 
BEST TOMATO COOKING SAUCE YOU EVER TASTED! 


Mail coupe” to Anne Marshall, 
a 


Yr 
REcI ce oor Nd. 
L 23, 


Book Gene rea 
ere a ee 
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This is it: 
CASSOULET 

Soak a 12-ounce pac kage navy beans over- 
night in 1 quart water. The next morning 
add 21% quarts water, 44 pound diced salt 
pork, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 onion, chopped, 2 
tablespoons chopped parsley, a pinch of 
thyme and half a bay leaf,.crumbled. Cook 
about 20 minutes and add 14 pound salami 
or Italian sausage, skinned and cut into 


small pieces. Cook slowly until beans are 


tender. 


Bone and cut 114 pounds shoulder of 


lamb and 1 pound pork shoulder into chunks. 
Season with salt and pepper. Brown the 
meat in a heavy stewpan or roaster with 5 
onions, chopped, using only enough fat to 
prevent sticking. Pour off the fat after 
browning. Add the bones for flavor, 1 clove 
garlic, finely minced, and 1 
sauce. Cover and bake about 114 
moderately slow oven, 325° F. 

Now to prepare the casserole: Remove 
bones. Drain liquid from the beans and save. 
Arrange beans and meat in alternate layers 
in the casserole. Pour over this the gravy 
from the pork and lamb mixed with the 
liquid from the beans. Repeat until all is 
used. 


cop tomato 


4 hours ina 


Put back in oven for another hour. Serve 


in the casserole in which it was baked. And 
serve it as hot as you can. 

e e e 
She hadn’t planned it. If there’s any- 


thing in the kitchen Raymond likes to do 
better than making jelly, pickles and chut- 
ney—he makes a red tomato-apple chutney 
that’s a humding RNAL’S 
French bread. Either he or Jane makes 
French bread at least twice a month for 
themselves, plus the extra times they make 
it for Guard affairs. They have even made 
it for their new landlord. 

This specialty has saved the day many a 
time. For instance, there was the night 
Raymond asked two couples to come home 
with them gfter a Guard dance without tell- 
ing Jane. Stuck for something to serve them 
as a snack with hot coffee, she suddenly 
thought of the Journat’s Yardstick Sand- 
wich, and she had a loaf of the French 
bread left. Everyone thought she was a 
whiz to come up with a comnaton like 
that just offhand. 

You don’t need to bake your own bread 
to do the Yardstick Sandwich, but you 
do need a loaf of crusty French or Italian 
bread. 








You'll have the best turkey you ever tasted with 


a Wear-Ever aluminum roaster! The aluminum 





a wv 


spreads heat fast and evenly so that your turkey— 
and all your roasts—are beautifully browned, CHEF BERARD, authority and con- 
oe sultant on cooking methods and 
tender and juicy. fine Cuisine, says: 
“Oven heat and roasting time are so 
important that I've made up a handy 
chart for you to use in your kitchen. 
Wear-Ever will send it to you free. 
“In addition, V'd like you to try two of 
my turkey dressing recipes. Both the 


Choose the type that suits you—the streamlined, 
open roaster, or the ever-popular covered roaster. YARDSTICK SANDWICH 


The flat-bottomed pans do double duty for your Slice a loaf of French bread down, but not 


through the bottom, in thick slices. Separate 
and spread with butter or margarine mixed 
with a little prepared mustard—about | 
tablespoon to 4 tablespoons butter—and 14 
clove grated or crushed garlic. Slip thin 
slices of sweet onion and cheese in each slit. 
Set loaf on a baking sheet. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven, 350° F., 15 minutes. The bread 
heats, the cheese melts, the onion stays the 
it should, the crust gets potato-chip 


every-day baking. Patented aluminum lifting racks 


chart and recipes are yours for the 
asking. Write The Aluminum Cooking 
Dept. 


and easy-to-clean corners make either roaster a e W 
Utensil Co., 
sington, Pa.” 


1811, New Ken- 


> 





joy to use. 


Send for your roasting chart and recipes FREE 










: way 
This is the famous Wear- crisp. 





neo oo : sober eas soe Everybody pulls off a hunk. Good with 
ooowwe e lifting rack; adjustable coffee and dill pickles. 
, - 5 a ¢ - « 
San Woites f° Sa sie Sib 
> much alu- q ends. Ic eee is \ f . 
i. Because hd for de- ’ OE en Watee ‘ Pie without a pie plate. Raymond is an 
; nee dealer may e._ families. apple ; ; particularly an BPE 
. fense, Y° ily out ot q pie fancier. The children had used Jane’s 
: be tempore” : Cy oo aes only piepan—a glass one—for milk for the 
: stock e eee your : cat, and it got broken in their play. Jane 
° AS ie from’ 4 hadn’t got around to replacing it. Mean- 
5 favorite ae sment- , while, Raymond went pieless—but not 
r his next Shit * without comment. 
: 1 After dinner one evening, with the chil- 
; s:$ dren in bed, Jane was curled up with the 
B a Journat. A five-layer apple tart on one of 


the food pages took her eye. “Daddy,” she 
said, “look at this perfectly scrumptious 
apple thing. The pastry is cut in circles 





UMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, DEPT. 1811, NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


November, 1° 


and stacked. We’ve got some apples. Le! 
make it.” 

And make it they did—that evening. “Y 
had such fun,” Jane said. ‘Ours looked 
good as the picture and oh, was it good! Y 
didn’t know many people in those days a 
cooking sprees were often our favorite e 
ning entertainment. Now we use the ap 
tart to impress our guests and relative: 


APPLE TART 


Make up 1!% times your recipe for pl 
pastry—3 cups flour, 1 cup shortening, 
teaspoons salt, 6 tablespoons ice water. ] 
vide dough into 4 portions. Roll each 
into a circle, marking and cutting into 
circles. (Use the bottom of your 9” lay 
cake pan for a marker.) Prick the rour 
well with a fork. Bake on cooky sheets in} 
oven, 450° F., 12-15 minutes until gol 
brown. Cool. Spread apple filling (belay) 
between layers and on top. Garnish top 
whipped cream. 

To serve: Cut into pie-shaped wedge: 
just as you would a layer cake. This t 
could be served with heavy cream, 1) 
whipped. 

{pple Filling: Peel, core and slice 3 pou 
(about 8 medium-size) tart apples. Heat 
gether 114 cups sugar and 1!4 cups wal, 
until the sugar is dissolved. Add 34 teaspd 
cinnamon and the sliced apples. Simmer, | 
covered, until the apples are tender. De 
overcook them. Let them hold their sha| i 
Add 2 tablespoons lemon juice—3 tal) 
spoons if the apples. need it. 

Lift the apples from the sirup and add) 
cup currant jelly. Blend 2 tablespoons co) 
starch with 14 cup cold water. Stir this i) 
the apple sirup and cook until thicke 7 H 
Now mix carefully with the apple sit 
and cool. 








, 








No baby sitter—so a chowder par : 
“About once a month Raymond and I 
cabin fever—take the Jeep and go to Bayt 
more for dinner and a movie. One time 
had made plans for such an evening. It ¥ 
to be rather special. At the last minute) 
heard that our baby-sitter was down w 
the flu. We couldn’t get another on sh 
notice. What to do? The children had 4 Th 
their supper early. We had no festive roy 
nor the steak we had looked forward 
having. ai 

“But I did have some frozen fish fill 
in the refrigerator, and | remembered t 
the JourNAL had once featured a sea-f 
chowder for a Christmas party. If it’s gp 
enough for them, it’s good enough for§ 
Let’s make it a party.” So she got out 
Down-East Fish Chowder recipe. “Since 
were all dressed up for town, we decide’ 
ask our best friends over for a chow) 
bridge party. I stretched the chowder y 
a can of corn. It went over big and we | 
one of our best-ever evenings. It was m 
more fun than going to Baltimore alc 
We can do that any time.” 


i | 
an 
a 


me 


f 
! 
DOWN-EAST FISH CHOWDER 


Remove the rind from a 4-ounce piece 0) 
salt pork (or bacon). Dice it and fry 
heavy kettle, very slowly, until it’s crisp 
brown. Don’t burn it. Remove the ¢} 
pieces and save to add to the chowder w 
served. In the fat, cook 14 cup fi 
chopped onions. Now take your fish, al) 
2 pounds cod or haddock, sprinkle it ¥ 
salt and pepper and put it in water to co 
Add a small piece of bay leaf. Simmer 2 
30 minutes. Lift it out and remove the | 
and bones. Break the fish into small pic 
Strain the stock and add to the salt-)} 
fat and onions. In this mixture cook 3 | 
poisiors: diced, until tender. Add the — 
1 to 1% quarts milk, and the pork bits. Se. 
and heat it up, but don’t boil. 
Serve with it either pilot crackers or] 
hard round water crackers called “com 
crackers.’ Be sure your chowder is hot 5 
it comes on in its tureen or heated casse! 
THE 


| 





(Continued from Page 205) 
‘so terribly vulnerable about love. It was the 
soft, tender things that got hurt in any but 
the gentlest hands. 

She turned away, her face troubled. She 
intended to give Nick Reardon a very wide 
berth, of course. But she couldn’t help 

ishing that he lived somewhere else. 


| The following week, Miss Baines called 

d said she was having a few “‘young peo- 
ple” over on Friday. When the night arrived, 
Marcy put on her prettiest dress and left 
‘with high hopes for Miss Baines’ narrow, 
legant house in the East Sixties. However, 
othe she arrived and was presented to the 





















ther guests, her spirits took a downward 
curve. Miss Baines’ idea of “young people”’ 
seemed to be a group of married couples in 
cheir early forties, all looking very culti- 
vated and bookish. As Marcy accepted a 
minute glass of sherry, she thought gloom- 
ly, This doesn’t exactly look like a bacchana- 
tian orgy—I doubt if we'll all wind up on the 
‘oor later with grapes in back of our ears. 
' Miss Baines, however, drew her straight 
‘0 a corner where a young man of about 
vhirty-five rose expectantly. He gave a rather 
weedy effect and had a pleasantly craggy 
vace, but it was his smile that reached out to 
'Marcy—it was so sweet, so gentle. 
’ “Marcia,”’ Miss Baines was saying, “‘this 
is Mr. Hugh Edwards. . . . Miss Pringle.” 
And she immediately melted away like a 
delivery messenger relieved of a package. 
| “Hello,’’ Marcy said in her bright, friendly 
way. She sat down next to him on the sofa. 
“Where do you know Miss Baines from?” 
“1 deal in real estate too,” he said. ‘Our 
yaths cross pretty often. She’s a remarkably 
jstute businesswoman.”’ He smiled again. 
! She promised me a pretty girl tonight, and 
-must say she came through.” 



















Yiarcy looked at him searchingly and then 
elt something ease inside her. You could be- 
ieve what he said. It was funny how you 
ould tell just by looking at a man. If a girl 
ell in love with a man like this, he would 
naake a wonderful husband, loyal, steady, 
ependable. Thoughtful, too, of your happi- 
ess. Of course you had to fall in love with 
‘im first, but that oughtn’t to be too hard. 
They talked for a long time and it was 
ery pleasant. Refreshments were served. 
ugh made a date with her for the follow- 
ag Friday night and Marcy was taken home 
Hy him, well pleased. She went to sleep and 
egan to dream almost at once about Nick 
eardon. 


¥ The following Monday morning, all radios 
iMlared out warnings of a hurricane sweeping 
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up from the South. As the day progressed, 
the sky became ominously dark; offices and 
stores began closing hurriedly; the subways 
and busses were soon jammed with people 
scurrying home. Marcy made it just in time, 
with the wind whining shrewishly and whip- 
ping at her skirts and the few thin city trees 
already bending pitifully with the strong 
gusts. After she got upstairs, the full fury of 
the storm broke: everything seemed to be 
crashing around her; rivers of dark rain 
smashed at the windowpanes. She was ter- 
rified. 

And then the telephone rang. ‘‘ Miss Prin- 
gle?” a man’s voice said. ‘This is Nick 
Reardon from upstairs. Are you alone? Are 
you frightened ?”’ 

“S-scared to death,” Marcy stammered. 
“It’s awful—it sounds as if the world is 
coming to an end.” 

His voice grew stronger with decision. 
“You shouldn’t be alone. I’m coming down.” 

“Oh, no!” she said, but there was a click. 
She hung up, swallowing hard. Between the 
hurricane and Nick Reardon, she was more 
afraid of Nick Reardon. 

There was a knock at her door a few mo- 
ments later. As she looked at him framed by 
the doorway, she thought with some wistful- 
ness, He certainly is a broth of a boy. She had 
a better background picture of him by this 
time, thanks to Miss Baines, who often saw 
Nick’s aunt. From what she could gather, 
Nick saw a great many girls who telephoned 
him all the time and sent him notes; he liked 
to take sudden trips to far places and he was 
cool to the thought of marriage. All in all, 
to Marcy, he was the worst possible emo- 
tional risk. But she couldn’t help admiring 
him. It was like gazing at a sable coat in a 
window before you walked on to look at 
something you could afford to buy. 

‘“Come in,” she said. ‘‘ You were awfully 
nice to come down.” 

He grinned. ‘Think nothing of it. Part of 
the Good Neighbor Policy.”” He walked in, 
looking around him appreciatively. ‘You 
have a nice place.”’ 

There was a terrible crashing sound out- 
side and Marcy jumped and then smiled 
wanly. ‘I’m not sure what period it is,” she 
said. ‘‘Early Miscellaneous, I guess. Sit 
down, won’t you?” 

They both sat down, Marcy nervously, 
Nick completely at ease. ‘““One thing we 
won't talk about,” he said, “is the weather. 
How was your week end?”’ 

Marcy realized that she was tense in every 
muscle, as if braced against something. She 
made a mammoth effort to relax. ‘‘Oh, fine,”’ 
she said lightly. ‘“‘The usual thing—a few 
brawls, a little gambling at the track, two 
hashish parties.” 


original. My mother made it for me.” 
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He laughed. ‘‘It sounds restful.”” And then 
he rose and came over to the sofa where she 
was sitting. Marcy stiffened again as he sat 
beside her. ‘‘Tell me about yourself,’ he 
said. 

She began to talk almost hurriedly, as if 
in this way she could erect a high guard 
between them. He broke into the conversa- 
tion from time to time. The room darkened 
and then lightened again; the storm grad- 
ually grew quieter. He asked her about her 
childhood; she found herself asking about 
his. They uncovered rich seams of reminis- 
cence that made them laugh a little, although 
it was gentle laughter. Most small towns, it 
seemed—whether in New England or the 
Middle West—were very much alike. 

From small towns, they went to books, 
music. He seemed surprised that she liked 
good music; she was equally astonished that 
he did too. And when she told him how much 
she loved to ski, his whole face became alive. 

“Do you?”’ he said. ‘In the winter, I go 
skiing almost every week end.” 

As the minutes passed, a queer thing hap- 
pened to Marcy; it was as if something were 
drawing them closer all the time. She knew 
he felt it too. Even the silences enclosed 
them in a kind of intimacy; she would look 
up in the middle of a sentence and find his 
eyes, very dark and gentle, holding hers in a 
gaze that was almost like a kiss. 

Finally they both saw that a pale, watery 
sun was filtering through the windows. It 
was almost six o’clock. Nick glanced down 
at his watch and cried, *‘Good grief! I’m late 
now for an appointment.” 

As she rose, an old memory stabbed 
through Marcy; she stood motionless, im- 
paled upon it. She could see herself, at seven- 
teen, waiting for three hours in a chill wind 
on a residential street corner—Rocky’s 
street—hoping, praying for him to appear 
because she hadn’t heard from him for so 
long. And then he had come down the block, 
tall, very handsome, frowning a little. She 
had started walking toward him as if the 
meeting were completely accidental, but he 
had stopped only a few moments, after all, 
laughing and chatting about nothing, as if 
they had never meant anything to each other 
at all. And finally he had said, “I’ve got to 
go, Marcy; I’m late now for an appoint- 
ment.” She had thought in sudden agony, 
With whom? What girl is he seeing now? 

She and Nick were at the door; he was 
gazing down at her. She cleared her throat. 
“Thanks again,” she said, “for coming 
down.” 

“Any time.” He grinned. “I’m always 
available for hurricanes.”’ And then his face 
stilled. ‘‘I wonder . . . could I see you some 
evening?” 

Marcy swallowed. “‘I—I don’t know,” she 
said. And an inward voice cautioned, Don’t, 
don’t, don’t. Don’t start with him and you 
won't get hurt. 

He seemed surprised. ““Don’t know? Why 
don’t you know?” 

“‘Well’’—she drew in her breath—‘‘I’ve 
been so busy. I’m not really settled yet.’ 

He smiled. ‘‘Of course,’ he said. ‘‘I under- 
stand. I’ll try you again a little later.”’ 


Sue went out with Hugh Edwards a few 
times and they were pleasant, peaceful eve- 
nings. Every time she looked at Hugh it 
seemed to her that he represented safety and 
security, but somehow she didn’t feel very 
attracted to him. She began to wonder de- 
spairingly why she always seemed drawn 
most strongly to the very things that were 
worst for her—like Nick. She couldn’t get 
him out of her mind. 

She saw Miss Baines quite often. It was 
restful to be with her and it was such a beau- 
tiful house, filled with old things as per- 
fectly preserved as its owner. Marcy couldn’t 
get over the feeling of tranquillity in the 
rooms; every time she entered the rose-and- 
gray drawing room it was like entering a 
cathedral. 

“T think,” she said impulsively to Miss 
Baines one evening, “that your house is like 
you, Miss Baines: small and elegant and— 
and at peace with the world.” 

Miss Baines smiled. “‘It’s all a matter of 
spirit,”’ she said. “A matter of weighing one 
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SHEARS _ Famous 
> Model C—now 

yo, in two sizes, 72” and 

fi 2/ 9". For easiest and most 


/ efficient pinking of all fabrics. 
Za"! —$6.95, 9’ —$7.95. 








SCISSORS ~ 
Indispensable fer = S 
and of a quality to give you lasting 
"enjoyment. No. 815—5’—$3,00* 












Sharp, 
smooth and 

comfortable for 
precise tailoring. 
No, 127—7—$3.75* 





























“j. WISS & SONS CO. 
Newark 7, N. 5. 


Over 100 years of Quality Shears 


"Manufacturers of Shears, Scissors, Pinking Shears 
Metal Cutting Snips and Garden Shears 
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PARKER BROTHERS’ TRADE-MARK NAME 
FOR ITS REAL ESTATE TRADING GAME 


Most popular of the 
A world wide favorite. Set No. 6 at $3.00; 
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thing against another in life and choosing 
carefully that which is most worth while, 
that which will give the most joy, the least 
pain. It is so simple, Marcia, and yet” — 
she shook her smartly coiffed blue-gray 
head and went on—“‘how few abide by such 
a rule!” 

Sometimes, in the elevator of her own 
house, or in the vestibule or on the street, 
Marcy would meet Nick Reardon. They al- 
ways talked for a minute or two; always the 
memory of the closeness they had shared 
during the hurricane would come back to 
her, making her heart twist a little. She al- 
most wished he had not been so nice then; 
it would make it- easier now for her to turn 
away, as she always did, making some ex- 
cuse. For, of course, his being warm and 
companionable with her for those few hours 
wasn’t anything special; he was probably 
like that with every girl—it came to him as 
naturally as breathing. 

One evening she was sitting’in the little 
garden in the back when he came out and 
joined her. It was strange, to Marcy, how 
everything changed in that one moment of 
his coming—from a state of rather sluggish 
peace to a high, quivering note of expec- 
tancy. 

“Hi,” he said. He sat down opposite her 
in the darkness, took out his pipe and began 
packing it with tobacco. “‘I haven’t seen 
much of you lately. How is everything?” 

“Fine.” She cleared her throat. ““How 
about you?” 

“O.K., I guess.” 

He lit a match and sucked the flame into 
his pipe; she could see his lowered eyes, the 
beautiful modeling of his mouth, the strong, 
taut line of his jaw and chin. She looked 
away. 

From upstairs came the high sound of a 
child’s voice. Nick shifted in his seat. 

“That’s Jeremy,” he said. He smiled. “I 
guess he won’t go to sleep.” 

Marcy looked at him again. “ 
children?” 

“Sure. Always did. Of course they’re a 
terrible responsibility when they’re your 
own. There’s nothing like a few kids to tie 
down a man.” 

“Or a wife,’ Marcy said, looking down 
carefully to her lap. “‘A house.”’ She looked 
up, smiling. ‘““The whole thing is a dark 
conspiracy being plotted against you all the 
time. Someone like you must be pretty 
wary.” 

He grinned and leaned back. “I’m not 
much of a bargain for a girl,’”’ he said. “And 
I must admit I love my freedom.’’ He took 
his pipe from his mouth, and his face 
changed. ‘‘Of course, one of these days my 
whole way of living will pall. I'll want to 
settle down. I know that.” 

Marcy thought, J wouldn’t want to hold my 
breath that long. She cleared her throat and 
made her voice light. ‘‘ Maybe you'll be sold 
down the river. before that. Some girl might 
pour a love potion in your coffee.” 

He grinned and then leaned forward, his 
face still. ‘‘You’re a funny girl,” he said. 
“You can seem so flip and assured of your- 
self, like now—and then again you can look 
scared to death sometimes. What are you 
scared of, Marcy?” 


Do you like 


Marcy’s throat locked. Suppose she said, 
“T’m scared of you”’? Suppose she told him 
that when it came to love she wasn’t flip and 
assured at all—that, instead, she was ter- 
ribly vulnerable? But she didn’t say any- 
thing. 

“Marcy,” he 
lovely.”’ 

She felt a pressure in her chest as she met 
his eyes. This was how it always started— 
with the whispered words, the wild lifting 
of the heart, the soft thrills. But it was the 
end that counted. You had to think about 
the end. 

“‘T like so much to be with you,” he was 
saying. ‘You're so different from the other 
girls I know, Marey. You have so much 
more to offer.’”’ He leaned forward. ‘‘ When 
are we going to have that date?” 

The words seemed to tremble ori the warm, 
still air. For a moment Marcy closed her 
eyes. It was as if she were standing on the 


said softly, “‘you’re so 
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edge of an abyss. Should she jump, after 
all? Maybe she would land on a cloud; 
maybe she would break her neck. There was 
small chance of the first’s happening, every 
chance for the second’s. 

She opened her eyes. “‘I’m sorry,” she 
said. “I can’t make a date right now. I—I’m 
doing some extra work for my office.” 


After that he was polite when they met, 
but that was all. Marcy knew a queer sense 
of loss. Sometimes she looked at herself in 
the mirror and thought, Pringle, you're a 
smart girl—you know only too well what you 
saved yourself. But it was cold comfort, some- 
how. 

She joined an art class; she went to lec- 
tures; she enrolled for a course in Music 
Appreciation. She met people and, remem- 
bering Miss Baines’ advice, measured them 
carefully in her mind. There were one or two 
who looked promising, but she couldn’t be 
sure. In the meantime, she took no imme- 
diate joy in life. 

One evening she went over to Miss Baines’ 
house for dinner. Marcy had been thinking 
about Nick all day; somehow she couldn’t 
get him out of her mind. After dinner, in the 
rose-and-gray drawing room, she leaned for- 
ward impulsively. 

*“Miss Baines,” 
in love?” 

Miss Baines smiled. 
one,” she said. 


she said, ‘were you ever 
“There was some- 
“When I was a girl. Henry 


The residue of life is short. 


& T Live 


as on a mountain. It matters not 
whether here or there: everywhere 
you are a citizen of the city of the 
world. Let me see and witness a true 
man, a life conformed to nature. If 
they cannot bear him, let’ them 
make away with him. Better that, 
than life on their terms. No more 
talk of what the good man should 
be. Be it! Embrace in your regard 
all time and all being—and see that 
by the side of being, all individuals 
are but a grain of millet: by that of 
time, as the turn of a screw. 


—MARCUS AURELIUS: 

from Today Is Mine, compiled by 

Thomas Curtis Clark 

(Harper and Brothers, 1950, used by permission). 


Cotterell. Your grandfather would remem- 
ber him, Marcia.” 

Marcy’s face was eager. 
pened?” 

“Why, nothing,” Miss Baines said. “ Noth- 
ing at all. Henry came from poor, undis- 
tinguished people; he was determined to be 
a teacher. My father couldn’t abide him. 
Said he’d cut me off without a penny if I 
married him.” 

Marcy frowned slightly. 
like? Henry, I mean.”’ 

‘*He was a fine young man. Very attrac- 
tive too. He loved me.”’ Miss Baines smiled. 
‘“T guess you could say I almost loved him— 
it would have been easy enough. But I 
abided by papa’s decision.”’ She shook her 
head. ‘‘I knew that it was a sensible one. 
Henry wanted a big family and he made so 
little money—it would have been a terrible 
struggle, I suppose.” 

Marcy stared. “I see,” she said. 

“T never regretted the decision,’ Miss 
Baines said. ‘Henry married someone else 
and had four children.’”’ She shook her head. 
“T saw his wife when she was only fifty. 
My dear, she looked almost as old as I do 
now.”’ Her pale blue eyes met her reflection 
in the mirror and she smiled with faint 
modesty. ‘“Most people think I carry my 
years remarkably well, but the secret is sim- 
ply a calm, well-ordered life.” 

Marcy felt a choking sensation in her 
chest. Her eyes went around the room, rest- 
ing on the old, beautifully cared-for furni- 
ture and then returning to the old, beauti- 
fully cared-for figure sitting opposite her. 
Miss Baines was truly well preserved. So was 
her heart. It was no wonder. It had never 
really been used. 

Marcy thought suddenly, How safe can 
you play it? And, sitting there, looking into 


“What hap- 


“What was he 


five stitches in it afterward—but at least 'U 
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Miss Baines’ calm, empty eyes, feeling the | 
calm, empty tranquillity of the rooms} 
around her, she knew the answer: Too safe, } 
She jumped up suddenly. “Forgive me,” 
she said. ‘‘But I’ve just remembered some- 
thing I ought to attend to.’’ And later, on 
the street, she felt breathless, as if she had|) 
been released from some tight, narrow space |) 
and did not know what to do with her new-| 
found freedom. 
She went home. In her apartment, she 
wandered from room to room, and then she} 
saw a small stuffed animal that she had} 
bought a long time ago for Jeremy, the little | 
boy upstairs. She picked it up, left the flat! 
and went up two flights of stairs in the hall.) 
When she knocked at the door, Jeremy’s) 
mother answered. ' 




































“Way, hello!” she said with pleased sur 
prise. ““Come in, won’t you?” | 
“I thought Jeremy might like this,”| Hi,’ 
Marcy said. | ‘ 

And then she saw the little boy inside,) 
fat-cheeked, dark-eyed, smiling at her. Her| 
heart contracted. He was such a darling;} 
his mother and father were so nice. Why] 
had she held back from them—and from}! 
dear old Mr. Hines on the top floor? Why} 
had she been measuring everyone so care-} 
fully? 

The little visit was filled with warmth, 
with laughter. Afterward, Marcy went down- 
stairs and into the garden. She wondered, as 
she moved around in the warm darkness, 
why she still had this breathless feeling of 
release. She felt almost giddy with it. 

She looked up to the third floor with only 
a faint hope. But Nick’s light was on, and | 
one window was open. She stood motionle 
hardly breathing, and then she picked up a 
pebble and weighed it in her hand. She 
thought, You're walking right into this— 
whatever you gel, you've asked for it. And then 
she thought of Miss Baines. She laugh 
softly and threw the pebble with all er 
strength. It didn’t go through the windoy 1 
but it glanced off the pane on top. A mo- 
ment later, Nick’s head appeared; she could 
see him peering down, frowning. “ql 

“Hi!” she called up. Her face was tilted) 
toward him; her eyes were shining. “Its 
Marcy. What are you doing?” i 

For a moment, he didn’t answer. Then 
could see his teeth flash in a smile. “B 
down in a minute,” he said. 

It was no more than that before he was 
beside her in the darkness. 

“Don’t try a rock next time,” he 
“Your right arm is too good.” |p 

“Left,” she said. ‘I’m a southpaw. ME j), 
are you soe home tonight anyway?” sh 
asked. 

“Reading.” He hesitated and then shoal 
his head. ‘‘I had a date and broke it,” nt) 
told her. ‘“‘“Somehow I wasn’t in the mood.’ 
With his hands bunched inside his pockets, 
he walked away a few steps. ‘‘Sometime; 
you get tired of everyone you know.” 
turned. For a moment he didn’t speak; hi 
just looked at her steadily. And then hi 
said, ‘‘Maybe it’s because a funny thing he 
happened to me. There’s a girl I can’t g 
out of my mind.” 

Her breath came, light and quick, in he, 
throat. “Is there?”’ she whispered. i ty 

He took a step toward her. “‘I don’t knoy 
her very well,” he said. ‘She won’t let 
for some reason.” He moved slowly until hy 
stood in front of her. at: wish she would, | 
have a feeling that ” But he didn’t | 
on; he just stood there, very close, lookit | 
down into her eyes. And then he whispere 
“Marcy?” | 

She closed her eyes. Maybe my heart wh; 
break, she thought; maybe they'll have to tak 
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using it. 
And then she felt his arms around her, h 
mouth on hers. Something warm, exciti 
wonderful shot through her; it was as ifs 
were flying downward into space. She h 
jumped, then. Was she going to land on 
cloud or was she going to break her neck 
She didn’t know; she didn’t care—she we bes 
too busy living. But the way it felt righ} 
now, she was landing on the cloud. 
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THE AUCTION SALE 


(Continued from Page 55) 


the high spring seat, proud of my mother. She 
always wore a becoming dress and a hat. 

While father stowed the groceries in the 
back I hopped up over the front wheel, and 
there in the wagon seat, weighted down by a 
big sandstone, lay the advertisements of the 
sale. They were red and blue and orange, 
and a brisk wind fluttered the corners so 
they played a little tune. I liked the bright 
colors and the staccato sound. On the prairie, 
things were mostly dun-colored and mighty 
still. I sat down in the umbrella’s circle of 
cool shade and spelled out the words in big 
black letters at the bottom of the sale bills: 
Bill Hensley, Owner. 

Father and mother looked at the sale bills 
and then at each other, and for a minute no- 
body said a word. There was no sound any- 
where except the sad song of the wind and 
the loud beating of my heart. Then father 
picked up the reins and backed away from 
the hitching post. 

“T’m not surprised. I knew they’d never 
patch it up,” he said. He sounded just like 
he did when he’d won an argument. 

Mother looked sad. She said, “‘It makes 
me sick. They were the best neighbors we 
ever had.” 

The Hensleys lived only seven miles from 
our homestead, and we swapped seed corn 
and recipes and fresh sausage and headcheese 
at butchering time. 

Father sounded grim when he said, “‘Bill’s 
all right.” 

Mother came right back: “* Nell Hensley’s 
a fine woman. She’s sensitive and timid. 
She did a foolish thing, and now Bill and the 
rest of you men sit in judgment on her. If 
there hadn’t been so much talk they would 
have worked it out.” 

“Talk!’’? The word fairly exploded in 
father’s mouth. ““And who’s done the big 
share of the talking, I’d like to know? You 
women have kept the pot boiling long after 
the men dropped the subject.” 

“Well, most of them were just expressing 
their husbands’ opinions,”’ mother told him, 
her black eyes snapping, and he didn’t even 
try to answer that one. 

He flicked the whip over the mare’s fat 
rump and we sailed out of town and took the 
angle that led northwestward across the 
prairie. A bright wind ran ahead of us and I 
scrooched down comfortably, sniffing the 
grocery box in back: raisins, ginger cookies, 
cheese and Bologna sausage. It made my 
mouth water. 


Motner was right. There had been a lot of 
talk that spring and summer, and the men 
had talked as much as the women. I knew 
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because I was at that in-between age when 
I found myself welcomed by groups of either 
sex—or, more likely, they just didn’t notice 
me. Anyway, I had heard the Hensley story 
a lot of times. It always sounded different, 
but in my own mind I had a hazy but very 
exciting picture of what had happened. 

Bill Hensley was a careless farmer, not 
hard-working and prosperous like father. 
But he made a good bit of money by trading. 
He was always buying and selling cattle and 
horses and farm machinery. He spent a lot 
of time away from home, and Nellie was often 
lonesome. She was scared, too, especially of 
storms. Early that spring, while Bill was 
away from home, a bad one hit. 

Nellie saw it kicking up dust over in the 
northwest; the slim, black funnel writhing 
and twisting across the floor of the prairie, 
and the yellow clouds boiling upward across 
the sky. She started to run, whimpering and 
scared half crazy, and the storm coming 
closer every minute. 

It caught her just as she got to Jed Ray- 
der’s place. None of us knew Jed very well— 
because he was a bachelor, I guess. A great 
gust of wind struck Nellie, flinging her into 
Jed’s barbed-wire fence and tearing most of 
her clothes off. Jed dashed out and carried 
her into the house just as the twister hit 
full-force. It tore Jed’s barn and cowshed to 
splinters, lifted and passed over the house, 
plowing through the wheat field just beyond. 
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Bill Hensley had taken a licking in a horse 
‘trade in town that day and had made for 
\home and Nellie. The main part of the storm 
\had just sideswiped his buildings, but when 
he arrived about dusk he found things in a 
‘sorry state: one corner of the porch gone, 
and the henhouse; there were chicken 
feathers all over the place, but no chickens 
and no Nellie. He started out to look for 
her, and seeing that it was getting dark 
jsooner than he had counted on, he stopped 
at Jed Rayder’s to borrow a lantern. 

The story was always like that up to that 
‘point. From there on it seemed like every- 
one had a different opinion. They ranged 
‘from Bill finding Nellie unconscious on Jed’s 
ved while Jed dressed her wounds, to lying 
n his arms while he made love to her. 
_ Father and mother never said much either 
vay, but I knew that mother sided with 
Nellie, and father always got that grim look 
when Jed’s name was mentioned. Maybe 
t was because Jed was handsome and had 
such fine manners with women. Even mother 
sot shiny-eyed and flushed when he talked 
o her in his Southern drawl. 
| I was sorry about Nellie. She was little 
\und soft and laughed a lot. She played gay 
unes on the piano. They made my toes 
ingle and my fingers ache for a keyboard. 
es, I was sorry about Nellie, but I was glad 
about the auction. An auction sale was the 
linest entertainment the prairie folks had. 
Che whole neighborhood would turn out, 
ome of them driving fifteen or twenty miles 
the sale was a big one. 
| I looked at the date on a sale bill and 
ounted the days on my fingers. Ten. Ten 
ong, hot, windy days with nothing to do but 
ait. I wished time worked like a telescope 
p you could push it together, shorten it on 
)nesome days, stretch it on pleasant ones. 
Mother was looking at one sale bill. She 
aid, ““He’s selling Nell’s piano, John. Let’s 
uy it.” 


































"ATHER scowled at the bill he read as he 
ove. He said, ‘“‘I’ll buy this span of young 
ules if they sell right.” 

Mother went on as if he hadn’t said any- 
ing about mules. ‘‘ Jason is just the right 
ze for piano lessons, and it will be wonderful 
or me on winter days.” Delight shivered up 
d down my spine. In ten days we would 
ave a piano. Mother’s tone left no doubts. 
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Father said sternly, “If Jason has any 
time outside of his chores he’d best be learn- 
ing to turn a straight furrow. I won’t have 
a sissy for a son.” 

I could feel mother’s heart beating fast 
against my arm. “And I won’t have a clod- 
hopper for mine. Jason can have nice man- 
ners, some culture even if we do live miles 
from town,”’ she said. 

“Nice manners don’t call for music les- 
sons,” father told her, his jaw clamped hard. 
“If we buy anything at all at Bill Hensley’s 
sale, we’ll buy those mules.”’ 

“I have my two hundred dollars from 
Aunt Dora’s estate. I’ll buy the piano with 
that.” 


Pi 

FATHER snorted. ‘“You’ve spent that two 
hundred dollars twice over, Emily. The extra 
bedroom, the curtains and the new car- 
pera 

“They’re all paid for and I’m sure you 
enjoy them as much as I do,”’ mother pointed 
out. “We'll call the piano Aunt Dora’s gift. 
She would like that.” 

Father seldom lost his temper with 
mother or argued with her about buying 
anything. We were the only family in the 
country that had a real front room without 
a bed in it. We had two bedrooms, curtains 
at all the windows, and Brussels carpets on 
the floor, and we got the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal by subscription every month. But father 
balked at a piano. 

“Your Aunt Dora was a thrifty woman. 
She wouldn’t like for you to buy luxuries 
you can’t afford. We can’t afford a piano 
this year, Emily. I don’t want to hear any 
more about it.’’ There was no coaxing father 
when he spoke like that. 

The heat waves danced in front of us. It 
was hot and uncomfortable between them 
when they were quarreling. I squirmed and 
laid my head in mother’s lap and went to 
sleep. I dreamed of walking down a big 
room toward a piano that stood near a win- 
dow. I wanted to run to get to it, to play it; 
but my feet had weights on them. My legs 
ached, but at last I was there. I adjusted the 
stool and sat down to play. Instead of music 
spread on the rack there were dozens of 
bright-colored sale bills. The name at the bot- 
tom stood out in big black letters. John 
Andrews, Owner. I wakened, feeling cramped 
and miserable, just as father drove into our 


**Qver the river and through the woods, 
to grandmother’s house we go . 
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scented with the enchanting fra- 
grance of April Showers. 39¢ plus tax. 
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yard. Then there were things to do and no 
more time for talk. 

There was time at supper, but nobody 
talked. Father ate silently and mother kept 
piling food on my plate even though I wasn’t 
eating. Mother didn’t eat-much either. 

She always started Sunday dinner right 
after supper Saturday night. As we pushed 
our chairs back from the table she said, “I’m 
going to have baked hen for dinner tomorrow, 
John. Let Jason help you catch a nice fat 
one.” 

Father and I went out into the purplish 
dusk just as the hens were settling them- 
selves on the roost. I knew when he picked 
up Old Spec that mother wouldn’t like it. 
I guess he knew it too. He chopped her head 
off quick, before I could say a word. 

Mother met us at the kitchen door with a 
pail of scalding water. Her eyes weren’t 
pretty when she saw father with the headless 
speckled hen in his hands, and her words 
pelted us like hail. She said, “I always pick 
a laying hen for cooking. That’s the only 
way you can be sure they’re healthy. Speck 
hasn’t been on the nest for months.” 

Father took the pail of water and doused 
the hen. “Then let her pay for her keep this 
way. It’s plain waste to kill a good layer.’’ 

I helped him pluck the feathers, then we 
took the hen into the kitchen for mother to 
finish. Father went into the front room to 
read. I stayed in the kitchen to watch 
mother dress the hen. She washed and 
scraped and cleaned, and the warm smell of 
blood and entrails filled the room. I hated 
it, but I stayed. It fascinated me to watch 
the way mother used her hands. They were 
strong and smooth, and every motion 
counted; but all at once they slowed and 
mother stood still, looking surprised. In her 
hand lay one large soft-shelled egg and 
several others partly formed. Dead, Old 
Spec had proved herself. 

Mother put the eggs in a dish and handed 
it to me. ‘““Go show them to your father,”’ 
she said with a funny quirk around her 
mouth. Then she raised her voice so it could 
be heard in the next room. “But this right 
leg is bound to be tough.’’ Old Spec had-been 
a cripple ever since she lost three toes in a 
crack of the coop when she was a little chick. 

Father eyed the eggs around the edge of 
his paper. He smiled at me and winked. We 
didn’t say a word. 


The Odoms came Sunday just as mother 
was lifting the dinner. She really had out- 
done herself this time. Old Spec was tender, 
short leg and all. The dressing was crumbly 
and flavored with sage. Tiny bubbles of fat 
glistened on top of the gravy. The hard lump 
at the bottom of my stomach gave way for 
hunger. 

No one had a chance to mention the Hens- 
ley sale until we had heard all about the 
new barn Henry Odom was building. I was 
starting on a big slab of chocolate cake when 
he said, “I reckon you'll be high bidder on 
Bill’s mules, John.” 

He spoke through a mouthful of cake. My 
own forkful froze halfway to my mouth. I 
held my breath and waited. 


Faruer laid his fork carefully across his 
plate and looked straight down the table at 
mother. ‘Yes, I reckon I will. They’ll sure 
knock the fall plowing out in a hurry.’”’ He 
looked at me and said, ‘“They’d make a fine 
birthday present, eh, Jason?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, and choked on my cake. 
The peaches looked slimy. I pushed the plate 
away. I’d probably never like peaches and 
cake again, I thought. 

Henry Odom said, “Better eat up, boy. 
You'll need a lot of muscle to handle that 
pair of young mules.” 

Mabel Odom gave mother an odd look 
and said, ‘“‘I thought of you, Emily, when I 
noticed the piano was for sale. You’re the 
only person in the country that can play it.”’ 
Mabel Odom was jealous of mother. 

Mother’s smile was all for me. “Yes, I 
plan to buy it for Jason,” she said quietly. 
Then she asked, ‘‘Would you like to be 
excused now, son? If you want.to go outside 
and water the chickens I’ll save your cake 
and peaches for your supper.”’ 
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I stayed outside until father and Henry 
came out. They went to the barn and I 
drifted toward the house. I stretched out on 
the front-room carpet, may stomach heavy 
with too much food, my heart troubled over 
the quarrel between father and mother. 

The carpet felt prickly under my cheek, 
the crickets sang and the wind rushed by with 
a lonesome sound. I could hear mother and 
Mabel talking above the clatter of dishes in 
the kitchen. 

Mabel said, ““My cousin’s nephew works in 
the depot at Prairie Center. He told Mollie 
that Jed Rayder bought a ticket for St. Louis 
two weeks ago.” 

“Yes, he told me once that his sister lived 
there,’ mother said smoothly, and right 
away asked Mabel for her mincemeat recipe. 
When the dishes were finished they went 
into mother’s room to look at her new quilt. 

That was a bad week, each day a little 
hotter than the one before. Mother didn’t 
like it because father took me to the field 
every morning. 

“It’s too hot to make a child shock feed,”’ 
she said every time we started. 

“T’ll see that he doesn’t get a sunstroke, 
Emily,” father would tell her. ‘‘He rests a 
lot in the shade and he won’t have to work 
this afternoon. Jason’s a farmer’s son; he 
must be stronger than the weather.” j 

What he said was true. He didn’t over- 
work me. Mother knew it, too, but she 
found a new reason each day for needing me 
at the house. She papered the kitchen that 
week and needed me to help her spread paste. 
She washed the curtains and needed me to 
pump water; but father held firmly to his 
plan of taking me to the field each morning. 
Afternoons I stayed at the house with her. 

It would have been a good plan if it had 
been made without bickering. I liked driv- 
ing the team hitched to the hayrake. I felt 
grown up and important, sitting high on the 
seat with the reins knotted around my waist. 
I liked the smooth feel of the pitchfork 
handle in my palms and to watch the rhyth- 
mic swing of father’s arms as he shocked and 
stacked the feed. I liked to smell the cane 


MONG the hundreds of portraits 
at the National Gallery of Art 
there is one as beautiful as it is baf- 
fling. [t is the portrait by Rogier van 
der Weyden (1399/1400-1464) of a 
young lady tentatively identified as a 
creat heiress of the fifteenth century, 
Marie de Valengin, daughter of Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy. The 
painting’s attraction is twofold: its 
excellent preservation and the fasci- 
nation of the lady who sat for it. As is 
usual with Flemish pictures of this 
period, it is painted on a piece of wood 
overlaid with white gesso. On this pre- 
pared panel the figure was first 
painted in monochrome, and _ th> 
underpainting then covered with thin 
glazes of colored oil. With this newly 
discovered oil technique the artist was 
able to render the most subtle grada- 
tions of light, especially noticeable in 
passages such as the transparent 
wimple. With age such Flemish panels 
have acquired a web of minute cracks, 
a surface as beautiful in its way as the 
surface of old porcelain. 

Though the precision of Flemish 
painting was suited to the firm struc- 
ture and the sharp contours of Marie 
de Valengin’s features, if the sitter is 
she, the clarity of this style only 
stresses her somewhat eccentric ap- 
pearance. She is too thin, her lips too 
thick, her forehead too high. Her looks 
are outré, defensible only on the basis 
of Sir Francis Bacon’s axiom, “There 
is no excellent beauty that hath not 
some strangeness in the proportion.” 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


By ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN 
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hay drying in the sun and feel the cool wind 
on my skin as I rested in the shade, chewing 
a juicy stalk. . 

It was pleasant being with mother in the 
afternoons. Just watching her work around 
the house, making it comfortable and nice- 
looking, gave me a good feeling. As she 
worked she talked to me of books and music, 
of plays and splendid houses, and of great 
men who had made history. She sang songs 
to me and drew a keyboard with charcoal 
on a white-pine board. She propped a music 
book in front of me and I learned notes and 
fingered the soundless keys as she hummed 
the melodies. My heart nearly burst with 
wanting to please her and father too. 


Ir was a long week. We didn’t make our 
usual Saturday trip to town. No one came 
to Sunday dinner. The wind moaned, “‘Wait, 
wait.” The crickets sang, ‘‘ Wait, wait.” The - 
whole prairie seemed to wait for Bill Hens- 
ley’s sale, and mother and father bounced | 
their anger back and forth like a fiery ball. I 
felt bruised and tired. 

Mother wore a thin summer dress to the 
sale. It was white with blue flowers scat- 
tered over it, and her hat had a wide blue 
bow. Her sleeve felt cool against my cheek 
as we drove. I tried to be careful not to 
muss it. 

There was quite a crowd there when we got 
to Bill’s place. All the furniture had been 
taken out into the yard except the coal range 
and the piano. People were walking around 
fingering things, talking low like at a funeral 

Mother stopped beside the chair that 
Nellie had covered with flowered stuff. For 
a minute I thought she was going to cry. 

Father said, ‘“‘Would you like to buy the 
chair, Emily?’’ His voice was soft, and 
couldn’t breathe for listening for her answe 
I had a feeling that if she let father buy the 
chair, the mules and the piano wouldn’ 
matter. 1 

But she walked away. “I couldn’t stan 
to look at it, let alone sit in it,” she said ove 
her shoulder. 

(Continued on Page 214) 





But ugly as her features may be in- 
dividually, still they combine to sug- 
gest a personality so enigmatic, with 
so many conflicting tendencies, that 
one becomes absorbed and énds by 
finding Rogier van der Weyden’s 
model not only enthralling, but, in 
some way, strangely beautiful. 

The first impression is of her pre- 
occupation. Her stare, so oblivious of 
the spectator, is like a challenging 
withdrawal; she looks out from a cita- 
del of secrecy. Then one notices her 
meager body made to appear still 
thinner by her silken girdle, and after- 
ward her high, intellectual forehead, 
its domelike appearance exaggerated 
by its diaphanous covering. All this is 
psychologically consistent, every de- 
tail indicative of a contemplative, 
somewhat ascetic nature. But this is 
only one aspect of her character. There 
is another side, eagerly sensuous and 
fiercely passionate. It is shown by the 
thick underlip and the full mouth. 
Thus the actions of this Burgundian 
princess must always have been un- 
predictable, always determined by an 
unresolved conflict in her personality. 
She remains an enigma, with some- 
thing of the baffling quality of that 
Gothic lady whom John Skelton para- 
doxically describes: 



























This midsummer flower 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower. ’ 
—Joun WALKER, 
Chief Curator, National Gallery of Art. 
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Long on wear—and light and 
bright over anything from 
wedgies to pumps! The new, 
water repellent poplin Shower 
Boot—gaily trimmed in Mad 
Cap red with buttons to match! 















Wet weather wonders will 
never cease with the [it-All 
Poothold that can’t slip off 

open back shoes. New locking 
tab cups firmly over top of 
heel! Low-cut, lightweight. 











The tall, form-fitting 
lines of the Shuglov Patent- 
Suede Zipper Boot stream- 
line your foot silhouette. 
Lightweight, extra 
stretchable. In black. 





For wooly-warm comfort in clear, freezing 
weather or raging snowstorm—turn to 

the luxurious line of B. F. Goodrich boots. 
Step into the style that fits your fancy and 
you're ready for Ol’ Man Winter’s worst! 





No need to worry about the heel height 
you're wearing! The Cover-All Oxford 
fits almost everything from wedgies 


to dress. A gay touch to your wet weather ® 
wardrobe; in red, green or black. ric 
. e e COAT, BELLCIANO 
ear Factories, Watertown, Mass. 
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COLOR TRIOS 


Wrap yourself in beauty... 


...and beautify your bathroom, too. With 18 Martex 
decorator-tested colors you can compose your own mixed, matched 
or blended towel sets...all in perfect harmony...all with 


the same marvelous Martex texture and long-wearing qualities. 


Martex Dept., Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., N. Y. 
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Bud Pink Azure 
Azalea Cornflower 
Portlight Sapphire 





Buttercup Nile 
Sunflower Shamrock 
Goldenrod Bottle Green 





Spring Green 
Aqua Mist 
Red 





K TOUT. PER IN Away 
(Continued from Page 212) 

They sold the little stuff first. Dishes and 
pots and pans, garden rakes, hoes and a few 
tools. People whispered*that things were 
bringing more than they were worth. We 
moved on to the chairs and tables, to the 
beds and a sofa that leaked stuffing. Then 
the crowd crammed the little house to see 
the stove sell, and the piano. Hank Williams 
bought the stove, and then we were in the 
front room, a tight half circle around the 
piano and the auctioneer. I pushed my way 
into the front row just as the auctioneer 
turned to mother. 

“Mrs. Andrews, will you be kind enough 
to show us how this thing works?”’ he asked. 

Mather had never looked so beautiful as 
when she stepped out from that crowd of 
sweating men and pushing women. She took 
off her hat and laid it on top of the piano 
and turned around for one look at father. 
Then she sat down and began to play. She 
played Over the Waves, and bits of the 
Blue Danube Waltz and Moonlight Sonata. 
It was wonderful. Like a concert or a play. 
She picked up her hat and walked back to 
where I stood. She pushed a handkerchief 
into my hands, and I didn’t know until then 
that I had been crying. The handkerchief 
smelled like flowers. 

The bidding began and I watched father. 
He stood like a stone, his lips clamped shut. 
The bidders dropped out until there were 
just two. The auctioneer cried, “‘One-hun- 
dred-fifty, one-hundred-fifty once, one-hun- 
dred-fifty twice, one-hundred-fifty three 
times.’”’ He paused and shouted, “Sold! 
Sold to Mrs. Oscar Long for one hundred 
and fifty dollars.”” He took a big blue hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, wiped his face and 
announced lunch. 

Lunch was free at prairie auction sales. 
Everybody stood about in little groups eat- 
ing thick meat-and-bun sandwiches and 
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Other Views, Sizes and Prices of Vogue Patterns 
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Jacket-Dress 4° yds. 39” taffeta 


@ $1.00 yd. 4.75 
Suir 2% yds. 54” tweed 
@ $7.95 yd. 22.90 


Co-orpinaTEs: Blouse 1°% yds. 35” 
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Skirt 312 yds. denim @ 70c . . 2A5 
Stacks 1% yds. velveteen @ $3.29 . 6.16 
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“Easy-to-Make” one-piece dress and jacket; 12 to 
20, 30 to 38. 75c. 

1 Suit and petticoat; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 75e. 

be Blouse; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 40c. 

“Easy-to-Make”’ skirt; 24 to 32 waist measure. 40c. 
Slacks: 24 to 32 waist measure. 50c. 
One-piece dress; 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 60c. 
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drinking scalding coffee from tin cups. Some 
families had the name of going to the sales 
just to get a free meal. 

Mother brought me a sandwich, but I 
couldn’t swallow past the lump in my throat. — 
I wandered around and found Nellie’s dog, 
Sport, lying in the shade of the plum thicket. 
I coaxed him to eat a little meat, but he 
wouldn’t get up and*play. I found father 
and asked him if I could take Sport home — 
with me. 

He said “Yes” so quickly I jumped. I 
thought of asking him to buy the saddle 
pony for me. Somehow I knew that right 
then I could have anything I asked him for 
except a piano. I didn’t ask for the pony. 1 
went back to Sport. : 

After lunch the auctioneer led the crowd 
down to the barn. They sold a couple of hogs, } 
the cows, the paint pony and a team of 
young geldings. Then excitement swept the 
crowd. Bill Hensley drove into the corral. 
with a flourish. He drove the team of. 
matched mules hitched to a brand-new 
wagon. It glistened with red and green 
paint, and the mules were sleek and strong. 
It was an outfit any man would want. I 
looked at father, then away. His face had 
such a naked look. I made for the back of 
the barn and retched. When I came back, 
weak and spent, Oscar Long was driving the! 
wagon and mules toward the house to load 
the piano. I hated Oscar Long. 

The crowd shifted and scattered. The 
sale was over and it hadn’t solved a thing, 
I couldn’t go home, sitting between father 
and mother, squeezed by their anger. } 
looked around for a place to hide. The barr 
was empty and looked cool inside. I ducke¢ 
in, climbed in the manger and lay down on 
the dusty hay. ic 

It was almost sundown when Bill Hens 
ley’s shout wakened me. The crowd hai 
gone. I sat up confused and wet with sweat} 
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FASHION-BOUND DREXEL 60's 











Destined for a long life 
and a merry one... DREXEL 

{ high twist 60 gauge 
y stockings! Your choice 
: of styles and 
gauges for 
every need. 


MALE CALL ... styles 
to please any man, and 
lon’t forget 3 pairs 
of Drexel Socks are 
guaranteed 3 months! 
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You can now afford a machine that 
sews buttonholes and buttons. Also 
embroiders, darns, etc. .. . at a far 
lower price. Beautiful array of 
blonde, maple, walnut and mahog- 
any cabinets and portables. 


Pay ‘less SEWMOR! 


See Your Local Dealer—or write to: 
nsolidated Sewing Machine & Supply Co., Inc., N. Y. 


5 You can easily 
earn money for 
« Christmas by for- 


ng new and renewal subscriptions fc s* Home 
al, The Saturday Evening Post, Holiday and Jill, 


, Jac 
ry Gentleman and other popular magazines. Big cash 
issions. Write today to 


5 CIRCULATION COMPANY, 661 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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my skin prickly with heat and dust. I stood 
pulling at my shirt and saw mother stumble 
through the doorway. 

Father caught up with her and put his arm 
around her and said gently, “Steady, Emily. 
He’s all right. Everything’s all right.’’ He 
kept one arm around her while he lifted me 
out of the manger with the other one. ‘‘ You 
nearly scared your mother to death, son,” 
he said. He didn’t sound angry. 

“Tm sorry, sir,’”’ I said. ‘“‘I guess I went 
to sleep.” 

“T guess you did.’’ Bill Hensley’s laugh 
was loud and coarse. I hoped Jed Rayder 
would find Nellie in St. Louis and she would 
forget Bill. 

Father drove fast going home. The bright- 
ness faded in the west and twilight rode 
across the prairie on a cool soft wind. My 
skin quit prickling and I felt all right—just 
empty. 

Father and mother didn’t talk about the 
sale. They didn’t talk at all. Everything 
wasn’t ail right as father had said. For a 
little while, when they thought I was lost, 
they had forgotten about their quarrel. Now 
I was found and there it was again. I re- 
membered hearing Cassie Turner say it was 
too bad Bill and Nellie never had a child. A 
child was a link that held people together, 
she said. I didn’t feel like a link between 
father and mother. I felt like a wedge holding 
them apart. 

“T want to ride in back with Sport,” I 
said. 

Father stopped the wagon, and I climbed 
over the seat. I put my arm around Sport, 
but he wouldn’t even wag his tail, just 
slumped closer to the hay. He wanted 
Nellie. I wondered what father and mother 


Three corners of the house rest 
upon the wife; the fourth upon 


—SLOVAKIAN PROVE 


the husband. 





would do if I should climb over the back*@f the 


wagon and walk until I was lost. Would they 
forget their quarrel while they looked for me? 

I could feel the loneliness closing in as I 
inched toward the back of the wagon. I 
hung over the tail gate, looking at the trail 
dimming out behind us. I hunted for cour- 
age to drop to the ground and couldn’t find 
it. I crawled back to Sport. Just then the 
moon came up, a great, bright disk, riding 
up over the rim of the prairie, and father 
turned into our own yard. 

There was an unfamiliar dark blur under 
the cottonwood tree at our back door. I 
strained my eyes toward it and my heart 
began to bounce. Tied to the cottonwood, 
their long heads drooping in sleep, were the 
matched mules. They were hitched to the new 
wagon. Its red and green paint glistened 
in the moonlight, and in the bed, covered 
with an old quilt, was Nellie’s piano. 

Mother gave a funny little gasp. “John, 
the piano. Why—where ”” She who was 
so quick with words had none with which to 
finish her question. 

Father said quietly, “I gave Oscar Long 
twenty-five dollars for his bargain. I thought 
I’d be here in time to help him unload. I 
reckon he’s left the mules and wagon till 
morning.” 

Mother found laughter, clear as a bell, 
silvery as moonlight. ‘He left the mules and 
wagon because I gave him twenty-five dol- 
lars for his bargain,” she said. Her voice 
sounded young and very gay. 

Father said, ‘‘Harrumph,’’ and then he 

laughed, a great ringing shout. ~ What a day 
for Oscar Long!”’ he said, and leaped to the 
ground. He went around to mother’s side 
of the wagon and held up his arms. “Get off 
your high horse and come down here where 
you belong,’’ he told her. 
" Mother skimmed over the wagon wheel 
and dropped into his arms. They stood there 
for a long time and the moon rode higher and 
a kind of glory filled our yard. 

I grabbed Sport and dragged him from the 
wagon. He nipped my ankle and growled 
softly, and we started racing each other 
around the house. THE END 
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“Dental Research Indicates You Can Help 


Prevent 
Tooth Decay 


wit COLGATE 


Ammoniated Tooth Powder 






ta, Yes, Colgate’s Great Dentifrice 


Gives Extra Protection As It Cleans 
Your Teeth—and Breath! 


1 REMOVES ACID FILM usually associ- 
ated with tooth decay! Laboratory 
tests indicate that when you use 
it regularly as directed, Colgate 
Ammoniated Tooth Powder may 
help you avoid pain, worry and ex- 
pense of needless tooth decay. 


2 TEETH LOOK CLEANER, feel cleaner 
immediately. That’s because 
Colgate’s foamy cleaning action re- 
moves dulling film so well teeth get 
naturally, sparkling clean. 


3 CLEANS BREATH, TOO . . . Removes 
tiny food particles that caulse much 
bad breath. Has a minty, mouth- 
refreshing flavor that even children 
love! 


Get Colgate Ammoniated Tooth Powder 
today for the whole family. Available at 
any toilet goods counter. 
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With A Flavor The Whole Family Will Enjoy 





@ Here’s fifteen dollars you should be 
glad to invest. An investment in your 
child’s health and well-being that will 
last you for years! 


If you have a youngster, you should 
have on hand the finest vaporizer you 
can get—a DeVilbiss No. 149. You 
never know when you'll need it, but 
you do know you’ll need it badly! 


Here’s a that needs no 
attention all through the night—produces 


more medicated vapor than any vaporizer 


vaporizer 


we’ve ever seen. It’s fully automatic, 
can’t crack or clog. Ask your druggist 
about the DeVilbiss No. 149 today.- The 
DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, Ohio, 
and Windsor, Ontario. 


THE NAME YOU KNOW BEST IN 
ATOMIZERS, NEBULIZERS, AND VAPORIZERS 
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DRAWN By ROBERTA MacDONALD 





Pull to the curb there |! 





Pull in fast | Here come 


two {Bre engines hurtling past, 


with Fireman Penny and Fireman Pete 


sitting up proud in each drivers seat. 


(Cran | 


Lets give 
them the gf Fygae 




















right, of way! ae 
Theres a Ofer ibe oe 
fire somewhere today, 
and they must hurry to 


rescue folk who are crysng ah 
“i r 


for Hee through} the flames and smoke . 


« 


& They've reached the house! 
\ Though the fire burns madder, Peter's { 
ue unhooking his Wlhook anai- Ladaer 
and saving everyone - friend or 


stranger, while Penny, who simply 


laughs at danger, is playing her hose, | 


calm as you please, on the |Brogest, Garis flame ‘ 


she sees. Till all of a sudden, - 





hear that shout ! Those firemen have put the | 


blaze right out. is 


Then, Gens shrieking, away they race, 
to put out the fire 


at another place. 
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On your floor the latest fashion —dramatic “VALOUR” by Magee—an exciting new texture in 100% carpet rayon. Loop pile in variegated colors: 





/gold/umber: white/rose/garnet; white/grey/charcoal; white/green/emeraude. Priced to fit any budget—under $10 per sq. yd. 27”, 9 and 12’ widths. 


1D 25<¢ FOR MAGEE’S NEW DECORATING GUIDE—“KEYS TO COLOR HARMONY” THE MAGEE CARPET COMPANY « MILLS: BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
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You'll love its extra softness and 
appreciate its extra strength! Yes, 
Soft-Weve combines both of these 
“must” qualities in a bathroom tissue 
that’s actually clothlike in texture. 
No wonder it’s often called 
““water-woven’’! Why not try 
Soft-Weve next time? 


LAD ieee ee HOME 






uot toilet Linoue firme .. ecauoe its double! 


“Soft-Weve," “Scotties,” “Soft as old linen,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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HOW TO GET 


BETTER MEN ELECTED | NOW.. Real ave 


(Continued from Page 52) 


blankety-blank politicians with his feet in the 
public trough. 

According to the democratic tradition, to 
which we pay constant lip service, the public 
official is representative of the people. The 
officeholder in this tradition never, as an 
officeholder, can act for himself or for his 
friends, but always and only for the public. 
In his official acts he is never a private, but 
always a public person. 

We should not think of public officials as 
servants or employees hired by us to do our 
bidding. The public official is the public itself 
personified in the specific act that he per- 
forms. He must act as the public itself would 
act if it were able. If we insist upon regarding 
our Officials as servants, then most surely will 
we get servile officials, without independence 
or dignity, ready to do the bidding of every 
voter who orders or threatens them. 

On the other hand, if we exalt the public 
official in accordance with our true traditions, 
we endow him with a genuine dignity which 
he cannot surrender without a dire loss of 
self-respect. It is human nature, I believe, for 
people to respond to that which is expected of 
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; Noth mn Y Has bh anged 


By Peter Hanke 


Nothing has changed since that 
momentous year. 
We met, and summer filled trees 
green anew; 
We walked, and autumn shook the 
full trees bare; 
We talked, and winter through 
the bare trees blew; 
We wed, and spring blew trees 
awake and fair. 
Nothing has changed in my long 
love for you. 


them. If we have a low opinion of the public 
official, he is likely to agree and to act ac- 
cordingly, inasmuch as he has little, if any- 
thing, to lose. But if we exalt him, he will not 
wish to lose the respect of his fellow men. He 
will become more concerned about his in- 
tegrity and honesty than about his cleverness 
in conforming to the letter of the law. His 
sense of service to the public may in time, if 
properly recognized, become stronger than 
the satisfaction of giving special favors to 
personal friends. 

Why is the competence of our public of- 
ficials of such particular importance to our 
national welfare at this time? Asa result of a 
series of tremendous international disasters, 
we and our allies now find ourselves con- 
fronted by an aggressive and ruthless dic- 
tatorship with a power potential greater than 
Hitler’s. In Russia, a young man of ability 
and promise aspires to a political career. If 
there is a first-rate ability and talent to be 
found in Russia—and I do not doubt there 
is—it is likely to be found in the Politburo 
and its subsidiary commissions. The results 
of the last five years, it seems to me, confirm 
this conclusion. 

Are we Americans conceited enough to 
imagine that with our second-best men di- 
recting our strategy we can successfully meet 
the challenge of the Russians? 

Few of our citizens, busy with the task of 
earning a living in a competitive industrial 
economy, can be expected to understand the 
details of the controversies and policies which 
are so important in our relations with Russia 
and the rest of the world. We cannot, nor can 
we ever be expected to, tell our senator or the 
President what should be done about Iranian 
oil, the Dardanelles or the support of Bao 














_Home Facial. | 





See your skin clearer, fresher, fine 
a professional treatment in 10 min 


You know the beauty results of a salon) 
clay facial. Now give your skin the same. 
care at home... regularly ... for just a few 
cents a facial with Hopper White Clay Pac 
So easy! Just smooth on. Let dry. Rinse, | 
In just 10 minutes, you'll see your skin) 
softer, clearer, glowing! Tense fecling’ 
melts away! Try it today. Money-back 
guarantee. *25¢ to $1. Also 10c trial size 
FOLLOW UP your Hopper 
Home Facial with extra-soft- 


ening Hopper Homogenized 
Facial Cream. *plus tax 


HOPPER® | | ' 
DB winitre clay pack 
4 | 


HOME FACIAL 
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Shines Hair | 
As it Shampoos 
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How an Oil Shampoo Leavé| ,, 
Hair Gleaming—At On it 


Lets Hair Recover Alluring Luste i : 
Women are regaining lost hair beau eT 
—almost overnight. New luster, gl@) 
and suppleness appear after the fil} jy 
shampoo. But, do not confuse this wii i): 
ordinary soap or cream shampoos | 
strong chemical detergents. JA 
Instead it is an o// shampoo! Thishy 
very thing needed to counteract titi 
effect of strong chemicals that lea 
hair so brittle, so dry, so lack-lust} Mi 


Switch to Mar-o-Oil Shampoo. You'll see goon 
hair gleaming. Actually makes it want to curl! 
find glorious scalp comfort—freedom from i 
scalp and unsightly dandruff scales. Get ge 
Mar-o-Oil— either Non-Foamy for dry h 
Super-Foamy for oily hair—at your drug cow! 
today. Accepted Committee on Cosmetics Am 
Medical Association. For FREE trial bottl 
Mar-o-Oil, Dept. J, 657 W. Chicago Ave., Chi¢ 
10, Ill. Specify: Non-Foamy or Super-Foamy. } 


Plea 
po FALSE TEET 


Rock, Slide or 


FASTEETH, an improved powder 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, 
false teeth more firmly in place. Do no 
slip or rock. No gummy, gooey, past; 
or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline (non 
Does not sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’”’ (d 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug 
When mouth tissues change-see your ¢ 
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. Few of us have the time seriously to 
udy and to understand thoroughly even the 
domestic problems of inflation, price control 
or unemployment. 

_ Although we may not have the background 
or the time to master these difficult problems 
with which we are confronted, we do have the 
capacity and the time to understand and to 
evaluate the candidates for public office in 
our respective communities. Surely we are 
now sufficiently mature and self-assured not 
to support a candidate simply because of his 
ability to remember names, birthdays and 
old favors. 

Before the advent of radio and tele- 
vision, a talent for telling funny jokes and 
anecdotes was often considered a necessary 
qualification for public office. But today with 
the turn of a switch we have Bob Hope or 
Fred Allen to entertain us. In public office we 
need people who know about such things as 
the Russians, the Chinese, inflation and 
taxation, none of them exactly humorous. 

Of equal importance to the experience, the 
common sense and the intellectual capacity 
of the candidate is his sensitiveness to ethical 
values. He must be able to appreciate the 
distinctions, which are sometimes subtle and 
Abstruse, but are nevertheless real, in the 
realm of moral conduct. 

Personal loyalty is a fine quality, so 
jong as it is not blind and does not ex- 
lude the higher loyalty to truth and to 
she community. We ought to support candi- 
































RYING in a woman is like gambling in 
a man: if kept up, all may be lost. 


One of the advantages of being a father is 
that you never have to remember the ages 
of your children, 


Give first-graders the privilege of signing 
their names to checks to draw pennies from 
a bank and they’1I all learn to write at once. 


Note on flood control to the bride: Do 
not let your dresser drawers overflow into 
is! 


Sign in front of a house: “You may get 
ipped a little, but he won’t bite.” 


Boy, describing a fight: ‘Aw, it wasn’t 
st to fist, dad, just face to face.”’ 


... And it came to pass while the mother 
as busy hither and thither that the child 
d grown. 


When the bride’s relatives meet the 
oom’s relatives for a social time, it may 
as satisfactory as joining two packs of 
ds for one game. 


Misprint: ‘Married with pomp, cere- 
ony and old face.” 


A woman who concentrates too heavily 
m housework may find herself in the same 
light as the duck in the pond: the water 
ept freezing and his place grew smaller 
d smaller until one morning he was 
en tight in the middle. 


Daughter explains why she didn’t fall in 
ve with an ardent suitor: “Loving him 
ould be as hazardous as placing all your 
ith in a zipper.” 


Grandmother had a quotation that car- 
sd us through all our problems: 


Ak any ima 


By MARCELENE COX 
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dates whose primary loyalty is to the demo- 
cratic tradition of our people rather than to 
friends and cronies. Devoted and uncritical 
loyalty to personal friends is an estimable 
characteristic in private individuals, but in 
public officials it is often but a cloak for what 
has been aptly described as “‘a conspiracy for 
mutual inefficiency.” ‘Loyalty’ is not a 
quality which in itself is a virtue. It has merit 
only in connection with other virtues. 

The real danger from government by crony 
is not the tangible effects of favoritism or cor- 
ruption, but the resulting cynicism and dis- 
illusionment about democracy itself. Con- 
fronted as we are by a relentless attack upon 
our institutions by the communists, the all- 
important thing is that we preserve the 
morale, the spirit and the hopefulness of the 
democratic tradition. 

Only time will tell us whether or not it isa 
fortunate coincidence that the most critical 
period in our history arrives just as the 
census reveals that women now outnumber 
the men in our nation. The women, I believe, 
with their intuitive powers of judging the 
human character, should do a better job of 
selecting superior public officials than the 
men have done. In any case, the women now 
have the opportunity and the power to bring 
our democratic system through its greatest 
test. If they see to it that our representatives 
represent the best that is in us, as in the days 
of Jefferson, I am sure we can meet the chal- 
lenge of the Soviet. THE END 


“Tf you are hurt, one of two things may 
happen: either you are badly hurt or you 
are not badly hurt. 

“Tf you are not badly hurt, there is noth- 
ing to worry about. 

“Tf you are badly hurt, then one of two 
things may happen: 

“Bither you recover or you don’t re- 


cover. 
“Tf you do recover, then there is nothing 


to worry about. 
“Tf you don’t recover you can’t worry.” 


Old advice to husband seekers: “Be 
patient, but do not look patient.” 


A girl should be allowed to develop along 
her own lines—especially if they’re good. 


An adult as a parent isn’t any older than 
his oldest child—they both started from 
scratch the day the baby arrived. 


The first grade—gentlest slope in educa- 
tion. 


Backing-up is 50 per cent of driving a 
car, or of talking. 


When the insistent parent meets the re- 
sistant child, the result is a plate of cold 
food. 





The first serious scar on a parent’s ego 
is the discovery that at least twenty-five 
other kids in his child’s grade are just as 
smart. 


When the tank registers “empty,” 
mothers and cars are always expected to go 
another mile. 


Young daughter: “At my age, I think a 


girl should maintain a friendly altitude to- 
ward all boys.” 
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It’s cheaper to buy a good carpet oe 
than another new carpet 


CC em is 


cm bien 


me eC 
OzitE embossed 
Rue ate 
UCR 





carpets look more beautiful... 


feel richer... 


over a soft, springy 





OZzITE 


CARPET AND RUG CUSHION 


Make sure you buy Ozite. Its last- 
ing, springy cushion takes the pun- 
ishment of pounding feet, grinding 
heels, heavy furniture... and more 
than doubles the life of carpets and 
rugs. They look far lovelier and 
richer, too, and feel wonderfully 
luxurious to walk on! 

Just because a carpet cushion 
doesn’t show, don’t be satisfied with 


anything less than Ozite. It’s made 


of finest blended hair. Ozite never 
wears out, never stretches or bulges. 
Prevents carpets from slipping, 
wrinkling. Permanently moth- 
proofed—kills moths on contact. 
Ozonized for permanent freshness. 
It’s porous—cannot trap and hold 
moisture. Look for the name Ozite 
on every square yard. Remember, 
it’s cheaper to buy a good carpet 


cushion than another new carpet! 


OZITE—the finest carpet and rug cushion money can buy 
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700 lites | 


Always a specially treasured gift . . . Utica-Mohawk sheets and 





J y 


pillow cases, so soft to the touch, so smooth to sleep in! Wonderfully | 


practical, too . . . they're woven to wear longer. 





With Utica-Mohawk, whether thrifty muslin or luxury 









percale, regardless of price, you can buy nothing finer. 


Write for your copy of the free booklet, “Beauty Secrets 
From Your Linen Closet.” Utica & Mohawk 

Cotton Mills, Inc., Dept. L-41, 55 Worth Street, 

New York 13, N. Y. 
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“MY KITCHEN WAS A WRECK” 


(Continued from Page 200) 


at ae 
sould be blocked off) and three windows took 

up considerable space. The windows were 

led, but there were enough cracks in thém 
to let in some air. 

We opened the door to the porch—a big, 

sable porch. Margaret Davidson took out 

) her steel tape measure, Betty Goetsch picked 
Ek one end. 

“The first thing is to get the measure- 
ments,” they said. 
The room turned out to be 13’3” by 14’3”, 
‘the window sills were 27” high (a good 9” 
low normal counter height). The room was 
‘too large to use the four walls for a workable 
itchen, too small to convert into two sep- 
arate rooms. 
“But I like space to move around in,” said 
Jane Hill, looking hopeful. 
| The Hills’ budget was small ($250). With 
the children and the baby to plan for, and in 
any case, in a rented house, expense had to be 
inimum. But they planned to do as much of 
the work themselves as possible, especially 
most of the painting. ““Although my husband 
is no handy man,”’ explained Jane brightly, 
“we can do the painting.” 
_ The landlord planned first to remodel the 
‘eighty-year-old building into apartments, 
but when the Hills took the house and he 
heard about the plans for the kitchen, he was 
most co-operative. He agreed to make major, 
necessary improvements before moving day: 
1. A new automatic 































ing all-year water 
2. Anewcabinetsink. kindly Dr. 
3. New wiring to re- 
place the ancient elec- 
tric network. helped to any 
4, Removal of aban- = asked. “‘What’s 


beside the sink. 
5. Strengthening of 
floors; in kitchen, ply- 


floor covering. 

6. Patching of worst plaster. 

For equipment, the Hills had a good-sized 
two-year-old electric refrigerator and an 
ample supply of pots and pans and cooking 
tensils. Jane was cooking on a borrowed 
ange with a door that wouldn’t stay closed 
‘or baking! The cupboards, cabinets and sink 
3 onged in the house which was sold out 
rom under them. 

Several plans were suggested by the 
JOURNAL, and the kitchen was set up in 
hodels so Jane Hill could see which she liked 
dest. She “simply loved”’ the one she finally 
chose. 

“T like the counters to spread out on,” she 
¥aid. ‘‘I can’t work when the table is clut- 
red.” She shook back her lovely tawny hair 
ind sat down on the floor. “I love a high 
pounter for the children’s meals, too, and I 
refer stools. Their posture is better with 
ie ols. We have one piano stool and we can 
Zet them for a dollar apiece around here. As 
the children grow, we simply wind the stools 
jown.”’ Jane knows her own mind and speaks 

quickly and with decision. ‘I like a com- 
: t kitchen to work in,’”’ she added, ‘“‘and 
dest of all, we can take it with us on our next 
move, except for the sink and floor covering, 
Which we’ll have to leave.” 

















S far as the floor was concerned, the Hills 
vere luckier than some, since Ray is con- 
rected with a big floor covering manufac- 
Sometimes there are remnants, or 
dieces with small defects, and sometimes 
€ company makes extra yardages available 
9 their employees at very reasonable rates. 
Ray has laid linoleum in baths and kitchens 
other rented houses. 

The plan Jane liked involved bringing the 
ange, flanked by cabinets, out peninsula 
ion from the wall between the two win- 
. This made a preparation and cooking 
rea compact and efficient within the 
itchen. The new sink went right where the 


food. Finally he 
wrong, my dear, drawers—handy for 
doned stairs, making a aren’t you hungry?” “* 
closet in the space and she admitted. ““Then why don’t you ver, and painted to 
more usable wall space eat?” “Because I haven’t any fork.”” 
“Fingers,” said 
made before forks.” 
replied the little girl glumly. 


old one had been, and the refrigerator on the 
same wall in front of the former stairway, 
now Closed in. A base and wall cabinet fitted 
between sink and refrigerator. 

The peninsula, with range and cabinet on 
the work side, had space behind for a full 8 
counter for the children’ to eat at. ‘I love 
the counter,”’ said Jane. ‘It’s wonderful for 
commuting from cooking space to eating 
space and makes it easy to serve the young- 
sters. And thank heavens, they will have a 
place to sit while I am cooking that isn’t in 
the way. I like to keep them with me in the 
kitchen.” 


E 

[ue beauty of the peninsula plan struc- 
turally is that it side-steps the need to cope 
with the 27” window sills. The open shelf ex- 
tends halfway across one of the windows, but 
that is unobjectionable. Changing the win- 
dows would have been an expense the landlord 
would hardly undertake —and the Hills could 
hardly justify in a rented house. 

“T’d like a mirror over the sink—I’ve seen 
it done in some of the JOURNAL kitchens. It 
will make it seem more spacious, and I can 
see what the children are doing behind me. 
And the large mirror can always be taken 
along on the next trek.” 

That same wall was made useful with open 
shelves. As Jane said, “Things just have to 
have a place where I can put them away.”’ 

The old floor-to-ceil- 


| eating system, includ- ee ie cupboard, now 


thoroughly cleaned and 


heating. > At a luncheon in € lambridge the with all cracks sealed, 
Oliver Wendell 


Holmes found himself seated next 
to the host’s small daughter who 
sadly but firmly 


takes on the magic of 
clean fresh paint, and 
declined to be Will house Jane’sdishes. 
A secondhand chest of 


I am, very,”’ — linens, towels and sil- 
match the kitchen —fits 
in the corner where the 
old rusty water tank 
stood. A wheeled table 


Holmes, “‘were 
“Not mine.” 


wood laidasabase for A 8=for serving either to 


the porch or dining 
room stands under the porch window. 

Jane’s favorite colors are green, black and 
white with a touch of red or yellow. “I don’t 
like blue,” she said firmly, “it looks too in- 
efficient.” 

The idea of my favorite color being 
inefficient was certainly new to me, but 
Jane’s color choice makes a gay and lively 
kitchen for a very gay and lively family. 

“Now I knowjwhat a real kitchen revival 
is like,” Jane says, and with that I heartily 
agree. For nobody would ever guess this 
spanking-fine kitchen was remotely related 
to the old dingy room in that house on Green 
Street. 

And here is how the budget managed to 
come out pretty close to their $250: 


Gas RANGE—a used model was 
found at a local dealer’s. It was in 
good condition and has an oven- 
heat control. i: Eta $ 65.00 
CABINETS—5 ‘‘mail order’ un- 
finished wood cabinets bought 
knocked down. The four base cab- 


inets were ordered minus tops. 108.77 
WHEELED TABLE—of wood, for 

trundling food and dishes. 5.98 
ENAMEL FLOOR COVERING 

available through Ray’s company. 15.43 
LINOLEUM FOR COUNTER TOPS 

same as above. 8.88 


LABOR—building shelves, assem- 
bling cabinets: local prices are $1.50 


an hour. About three days’ work. 35.00 
PaINTING—work done by Hills. 

Paint cost given. 9.00 
PraNo STOOLS—four. . try 4.00 


It just goes to show, I thought, as I went 
out on the porch, that there really is no such 
thing as a hopeless kitchen. Just add plenty 
of ingenuity and enthusiasm, and the room 
that was a wreck becomes a new center for 
happy family living. THE END 











**Home-Planned” 
Furniture to Keep You 
Proud of Your 

Home for Years 


HEYWOOD: 
WAKEFIELD 
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CITY & ZONE........- 
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You’re extra sure of 
quality when you 
buy products bear- 
ing the famous 
Heywood - Wakefield 
trademark, 
including — 
MODERN 
FURNITURE 
ASHCRAFT 
FURNITURE 
BABY CARRIAGES 


Old Colony is made with all the care 
and skill of our 125 years of furni- 
ture-making experience. And its ex- 
clusive ‘‘Home-Planned”’ designs can 
do so much to keep you proud of 
your home! Because, like “open 
stock,” this sensible idea means you 
can add as need arises to the Old 
Colony you purchase now, and be 
sure of retaining a harmonious unity 
throughout your living, dining and 
bedrooms. See Heywood-Wakefield 
Old Colony soon at your favorite fur- 
niture or department store. 


PLANNING IS EASY WITH THIS BOOK 

Gladys Miller, decorating consultant, has packed its 32 pages with so 
many nice ideas fOr decorating your home around Traditional furniture. 
Send coupon with 25¢ for your copy today. 


Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
I enclose 25¢ for your book on Old Colony I ‘urniture by Gladys Miller. 


Dept. LH-17, Gardner, Mass. 
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“T can spin a pretty fair yarn 
m’self, but you should hear my 
MISSUS.. 





“Only the yarn she tells about 
somethin’ called Lastex o-u-t- 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s anything I’ve 
ever told. 





“In one breath she says this here 
Lastex yarn makes things stretch 
like all get-out. 


“But in the next breath, she says 
this same Lastex makes things 
feel snug, fit trim, keep ship- 
shape for life. What a yarn!” 





the miracle yarn that makes things fit 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center e New York 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS ...NEW HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATORS 


On week ends when the legislature is 
in session New Hampshire’s women law- 
makers bake, cook and keep house. Some 
make their own clothes and can vegetables 
from their gardens. But on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays and Thursdays they take their 
places in the gray granite Statehouse which 
towers over Concord, New Hampshire’s 
capital city, to make laws and shape gov- 
ernment for the people of their state. 

They object to playing politics, but believe 
compromise is necessary to achieve results. 


“Tt’s the hardest lesson for women in public * 


life to learn,” Representative Norma Studley 
said. Though they seldom err in parlia- 
mentary procedure, they show little interest 
in parliamentary maneuvering, according to 
House Speaker Lane Dwinell. “It isn’t that 
the women don’t understand maneuvering — 
they’re just more interested in the issues.’ 


Most colorful of the Democratic women 
lawmakers—who number only 10 per cent 
of the forty-six—are Senator Marye Caron 
and Representative Mary Dondero. Sen- 
ator Caron, the only Democratic woman to 
be elected to the Senate from industrial 
Manchester, New Hampshire’s largest city, 
is now serving her third term. On week ends, 
she keeps her nine-room home, constantly 
answers the telephone. Representative Don- 
dero, the only woman to be mayor of Ports- 
mouth, largest coastal city in the state, be- 
lieves it takes a lot of courage to be a 
Democrat in a New England state, though 
she lost a Senate campaign to her Repub- 
lican opponent by the slim margin of one 
vote! As Portsmouth’s mayor, she built a 
$100,000 health clinic. 

The women themselves believe they 
have done much to bring politics out of back 
rooms. ‘‘New Hampshire has the cleanest 
legislature there is,” says pretty twenty- 
eight-year-old Barbara Winters, youngest 
of the women. ° 

Senator Suzanne Loizeaux campaigned as 
a ““Yankee Republican who does not believe 
in Santa Claus.”’ For eight weeks attractive 
Margery Graves toured “from the clam 
flats of Seabrook to the Derry line,” rapping 
on doors, introducing herself to total stran- 
gers. “Had it not been for my children, Jean 
and Joe—both University of New Hampshire 
students—at home licking stamps, mailing 
blotters and poring over road maps, I 
couldn’t have won,” she said. At midnight 
the decision hung on the returns from Exeter. 
“1’d hoped for 1300, I got 1800! That’s the 
most exciting experience I can remember.” 

Of New Hampshire’s lady lawmakers, 
twenty-nine are wives, twelve are widows 
and five are unmarried. They range in age 
from twenty-eight to seventy-five. The 
average of their ages is fifty-five. Most, 
like Mary Wastcoat, seem years younger. 
Twenty-seven are mothers—together they 
have eighty-seven children. 

They come from all walks of life. Some are 
successful businesswomen; many were teach- 
ers. Suzanne Loizeaux, regarded by many as 
New Hampshire’s outstanding woman law- 
maker, brings to the legislature the experi- 
ence and wisdom of fifteen years’ news- 
paper publishing and editing. So influential 
is she in rallying support for measures that 
Senate Majority Floor Leader Charles 
Hartnett refers to her as the “unofficial ma- 
jority floor leader.’’ Against him, she de- 
feated six amendments to kill or modify 
a school-aid bill. ‘Suzanne being for a bill 
will almost assure its passage,’’ a Senate 
colleague remarked. Without exception, New 
Hampshire women legislators are leery of 
lobbyists and pressure tactics. “Never try 
to influence the vote of a woman,” warns 
Representative Angeline St. Pierre. Though 
they cluster to fields which are predominantly 
in the woman’s interest, they concern them- 
selves with all kinds of problems. 

Representative Barbara Winters intro- 
duced a resolution which would limit the 
Federal Government’s taxing power. ‘‘ Dean” 
of the women lawmakers, Representative 
Hilda Brungot, now in her tenthterm, was the 
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only woman who spoke for repeal of the 18th 
Amendment. “I did so because my brother 
died from drinking poisonous bootleg liquor 
and I couldn’t bear to go on seeing young 
people endanger their lives and health.” 
Mother of six children, Representative 
Brungot also introduced legislation which 
set up milk control in New Hampshire. 

Senator Winifred Wild, from New Hamp- 
shire’s playground region, takes a special 
interest in state planning and recreation 
problems; Senator Sara Otis, at seventy-five 
the senior of the lawmakers, heads the state’s 
2300-woman civil-defense unit; Senator 
Lena Read concerns herself with hunting- 
and-game problems. The White House 
Conference work of Representative Edith 
Atkins, wife of a Dartmouth professor, has 
brought her into public focus and earned her 
an award for public service from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The governor’s faith in the ability of 
women in public office is evident in the 
number he has selected for the state’s ap- 


ARE YOU 
DIABETIC? 


IGHTH among the causes of 

death in the United States, 
diabetes is the only chronic disease 
for which there is a known control. 
If it is detected early, a patient can 
usually live a full, active and nor- 
mal life. 

Diabetes is more prevalent among 
women than among men. One out 
of every twenty-five women below 
the age of 50 will eventually con- 
tract the disease. It is found more 
often among married women. 

The week of November 11-17 is 
Diabetes Detection Week. The 
American Diabetes Association, in 
co-operation with local medical 
groups in more than 700 communi- 
ties, is going to test 5,000,000 per- 
sons as a part of its regular educa- 
tional program. An estimated 
1,000,000 persons are believed to 
have diabetes without knowing it. 





pointive offices—women serve on the boards 
of public welfare, education, health and 
probation departments, on the hospital- 
advisory council and the state library com- 
mission, and as trustees of many state in- 
stitutions, such as the University of New 
Hampshire, the industrial school and the 
state hospital. 

Once they arrive in a position of public 
responsibility, New Hampshire women be- 
lieve in being effective. They report back to 
their constituents—they don’t wait for 
people to come to them. They seek com- 
mittee posts in fields which Governor Adams 
describes as ‘“‘provinces particularly and 
pronounceably woman’s”: health, public 
welfare, state institutions, education. They 
are also members of the powerful appropria- 
tions, finance, judiciary and ways-and-means 
committees. 

In spite of the feeling that “things go on in 
courtrooms which women ought not to 
hear,” they succeeded in passing after twenty 
years of bitter fight a bill which permits 
women to serve on jury panels. They brought 
about equal pay to women for jobs equal to 
men’s, dump and smog control, and broad- 
ened benefits for public workers. 

When New Hampshire’s women are not 
out campaigning for themselves, they lend a 
helping hand to other candidates, particularly 
those running for national election. Rep- 
resentative Marjorie Greene served as sec- 
retary of the 1948 New Hampshire ‘* Dewey 
for President’”” campaign. Senator Marye 
Caron and Representative Mary Dondero 
were delegates to the 1948 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia. 
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Most of the women lawmakers take an 
active part in the party organization, both 
at state and local levels. Representatives 
Mabel Thompson Cooper, Ann Goodwin 
and Marjorie Greene and Senators Suzanne 
Loizeaux and Winifred Wild serve on the 
Republican State Committee. Working with 
Mrs. Viola Adams, charming, efficient chair- 
man of the Republican Party’s Women’s 
Division, they have helped to interest other 
women in party activities and to bring in the 
vote on election day. 

Until three years ago, the Women’s 
Division functioned only at election time 
and had a reputation for doing nothing but 
eat. Now it does a year-round business— 
with an all-volunteer staff—planning ‘‘Leg- 
islative Days” and political schools to edu- 
cate New Hampshire’s electorate in the ways 
of their government. On “Legislative Days” 
the people from two counties at a time are in- 
vited to Concord, see the House and Senate in 
full force, visitimportant committee hearings, 
and hear about the inner workings of the 
Statehouse from an official, often the at- 
torney general. At the political schools local 
committeewomen are taught to conduct ral- 
lies and to organize volunteer election-day 
workers. They are coached, then quizzed, on 
the fundamentals of election laws and reg- 
istration processes. 

Perhaps the most apparent reason why 
New Hampshire has so many women law- 
makers is that these women are vitally in- 
terested in politics. For years they have 
spoken up, beside husbands and neighbors, 
at town meetings—a cherished New England 
custom. Some were attracted through the 
educational activities of the League of 
Women Voters, to which many belong. 
Others through party organizations—long 
before suffrage, New Hampshire women were 
ardent workers in national and state cam- 
paigns. 

New Hampshire women are joiners, avid 
clubwomen. They belong to the Grange, 
church organizations, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, Business and Professional Women’s | 
State Federation, and auxiliaries of all types. 
“For leaders of organizations and civic- il) 
minded women, the legislature is the next step #iww 
up,’ Representative Irene Landers said. 

Most women go into office without per- ¥" 
sonal motives or political obligations. This | 
is important to the shrewd, suspicious” 
Yankee, who fears political taint in any 
form. Some say men can’t afford to attend | 
the legislature—New Hampshire pays her | 
lawmakers a token salary of $200 a term. 
plus mileage—but Representative Marjorie 
Greene protests: “The offices were not handed | 
to women; they got them by campaigning 
by convincing people they are capable.” 

Most frequently mentioned criticism of th 
New Hampshire’s women lawmakers is their 
inability to take defeat. House Speaker Lane fj, 
Dwinell believes: ““They haven’t quite the } ; 


hard.” 


Tus unwillingness to accept defeat is} 
evident, too, in the reactions of the women 
themselves to seeking higher political office. 
In New Hampshire the possibilities are 
few: governor, governor’s council (a five- 
man advisory board) or representative to 
Congress. Though most will return to their] 
present posts as long as their constituents. 
want them, only seven of the forty-six leg- 
islators would run for Congress “‘if the con- 
ditions were right’’—meaning if they were 
financially able and if they would be elected. 
Three might “‘someday”’ try for governor. 
“Sue Loizeaux could make it,’ a male col- 
league believes. 

However, that does not mean that New 
Hampshire’s women lawmakers limit a) 
woman’s political effectiveness to the House 
and Senate. Almost without exception they. 
would vote for a qualified woman to rep- 
resent them in higher posts. What do they 
mean by qualified? “‘Twice as able as a 
man!” THE END 
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Amazing New Powder Bleach 
Bleaches Nylon, Rayon! 


‘snowy’ Bleach Gently 
Whitens Dingy Gray Slips, 


Blouses, Bras, Lingerie 


The miracle women have waited for all these years is here! 
A revolutionary new kind of bleach in powder form that is 
completely safe for nylon, rayon, silks, woolens— fabrics women 
could never bleach before. 

New! Gentle! ‘snowy’ bleach is brought to you by the Gold Seal 
Co., (makers of famous ‘GLASS WAX’). Remarkable ‘snowy’ bleach 
safely whitens and brightens even sheerest lingerie. Grateful women 
for the first time in history now 
trust their finest washable fabrics 
to this wonderful powder bleach 
discovery ... ees 
marvel at how 
safely it acts to 
banish that 
dingy gray or 
yellowed look. 

As Mrs. Olga 
Kaar says, 
“[’m never em- 
barrassed any 
more about @im — act 
dingy gray Mrs. Olga Kaar 
showing on my slips.”” No more 
soiled look at the hem. No more 
half moon under-arm stains on 
bras. ‘snowy’ bleach ends fear of 
dingy undies—assures complete 
feminine daintiness! 












You Can Trust 
Even Baby's 


Things to ‘snowy’ 


A gentle bleach that’s safe as 
safe can be for precious baby 
things has completely won the 
confidence of today’s careful 
mothers. So gently, so tenderly 
does ‘snowy’ bleach treat baby 
diapers, knits, 
fine lawn 
dresses and 
embroideries. 

Mothers, 
Attention! 
The Gold Seal 
Company, 
makers of 
‘snowy, as- es 
sures you ‘snowy’ bleach leaves 
sweaters and blankets softer and 
flufier. Harmless and non-irritat- 
ing to baby’s delicate skin. 

‘snowy’ is the first powder 
bleach tobe accepted by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for ad- 
vertising in AMA publications. 
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ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE!”’. . . that’s how | completely different. It’s so gentle. After just 
nowy’ bleach impressed this lovely young bride. | three washings with ‘snowy,’ all the yellow 
ae just couldn’t imagine using a bleach on her | disappeared and her slip was white and spark- 
2t-trimmed nylon slip. But ‘snowy’ bleach is | ling as new. You too will like ‘snowy’ bleach. 


t Last a Bleach That Smells GOOD— 


is nowy’ Is Pleasant News to Your Nose! 


Women everywhere are thrilled 
by this added miracle of ‘snowy’ 
bleach. What a wonderful thing to 
feel sure that 
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Safely Bleaches 
Sweaters, Woolens, 
Even Silks, Satins! 


Never before possible! Women 
never dreamed of bleaching such 
things as wool sweaters, blankets 
or silk and satin garments—until 
‘snowy bleach came along. 

Now—as Mrs. H. Carlson re- 
ports, “I’ve never had a qualm 
about trusting my best wool 
sweaters to ‘snowy’. They come 

















so nice. I just dip my lingerie in 
the washbowl and add a little 
‘snowy’ as I wash. It all comes 
out so white and smells so fresh. 


} There’s food news in the air! 
aat wonderful new powdered 
each for nylon and rayon, 


Brightens 
Tub-fast 






owy’ bleach, has a pleasant 
agrance, too. It smells mild, 
esh and clean as the out-of- 
‘hors. 

| Enthusiastic young housewife, 
Parie Tate, reveals: “I’ve simply 
llen in love with ‘snowy’ bleach. 
gets my underthings white as 
fn be—and it’s so easy to use a 
ipwder bleach and one that smells 
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I never saw anything like it.” 

Delighted career girl, Doris 
McLeod, observes: “That’s so 
important when you do your 
lingerie and things indoors— 
they don’t get out in the sun. But 
now with ‘snowy’ bleach, they 
still have that clean, outdoor 
fragrance.” 


Goldie Says: 
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‘snowy’, Gold Seal and ‘GLASS WAX’ 
are trademarks. © Gold Seal Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 


SO EASY 
TO USE -IN THE 
HANDY POUR SPOUT 










Doris McLeod 






GOLD SEAL’S 
SAFE BLEACH 


your dainty ny- 
on or rayon un- 
derthings are 
always clean 
and sweet- 
smelling—de- 
lightfully fresh 
with ‘snowy’ 


powder bleach. 
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BIG 20 oz. 
PACKAGE 


Colors, Too 


Another first for ‘snowy’ 
bleach! So gentle, so safe is this 
amazing new powder bleach, 
you can actually use ‘snowy’ 
bleach to clear and brighten 
your pink, blue, peach—all 
your dainty tub-fast colored 
washables. ‘snowy’ won’tharm 
even the most delicate tub-fast 
pastels or prints. And how 
you'll love the way it helps to 
make dulled, cloudy colors 
clear and fresh once more. 








out soft and fluffy every time. 
And even my silk things have 
stayed as soft and lustrous as 
new. I call ‘snowy’ my washday 
insurance.” 


‘snowy Costs Only 
Pennies per Wash 


Just think! This safe beauty 
care for your finest lingerie costs 
you only a penny or two with 
each laundering. Softens water 
and saves on soap and detergent 
besides. Get a big 20-ounce pack- 
age of ‘snowy’ bleach for 49¢. 


‘SNOW 


Uy 
The Powdered Bleach with the Pleasant Odor 





How I Changed 
My Personality With 


Mennen Baby Magic 


rn F 
Diaper rash had me howling, 
Wailing and yowling, 
My skin was so sore “twas tragic! 
Mummy said: don’t you cry, 
| know what we'll try. 
4 That wonderful thing that’s called Magic! 


Now my skin feels divine. 





So soft, smooth and fine, 

; I’m gay as a bird in a tree. 

i ; I’m fresh as the dawn. 

Diaper problems? All gone! 

Baby Magic worked magic for me! 


the only skin care in the nursery-safe, 
unbreakable Squeeze Bottle... that 
checks diaper odor and diaper rash 





Reminder for mother: Don’t forget, when you buy Baby 
Magic, to get a superfine powder, too. None is purer, softer, 
smoother than Mennen Baby Powder! Delectably scented. 
Helps soothe chafing, prickles, itchy, irritated skin. Amusing 
Built-in Rattle... Mother Goose pic- 
tures on sides—at no extra cost! 
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BABY-PRODUCTS 
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Let the older children help you and the baby in every way pos- 


sible. They need to feel important, can save you many steps. 
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Baby Comes Home = 
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By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


OT long ago I was called in to examine 

a new baby on the day that its parents 

brought it home from the hospital. 

When I arrived I found the mother, 
fully dressed, caring for the baby. Dinner 
was well under way in the kitchen. An 
older child was scurrying about, running 
errands and ‘“‘helping mother”’ generally. 
Father had gone to the grocery store. No 
extra help was in sight, but all was pro- 
ceeding in as calm and orderly a way as 
though adding a new baby to the household 
were an everyday event. I thought to my- 
self that this infant had the best chance 
there was of growing up a healthy, well- 
adjusted child. 

Of course not every new mother is strong 
enough to take care of the baby and do 
other household tasks as soon as she gets 
home from the hospital, particularly nowa- 
days when many mothers are sent home 
three or four days after childbirth. Never- 
theless, this case illustrates what I consider 
is the most important thing when a new 
baby comes home: as quickly as possible, 
the household should settle down to a nor- 
mal routine. An atmosphere of tension and 
emotional upset is quickly communicated 
to the infant, and sometimes may result in 
digestive and other disturbances. The baby 
cries more. This in turn worries the mother 
and other members of the family, so that 
the tension mounts in an endless, harmful 
spiral. The sooner the inevitable confusion 
that occurs in the first “settling in” is re- 
placed by normal procedures, the better it 
will be for everyone. 

But the household will not settle down of 
itself. Planning and organization that are 
made in advance of the baby’s coming 
home form the principal factor in the 
smoothness with which the transition will 
be made. Well in advance of the time when 
you expect to go to the hospital, have all 
baby’s paraphernalia collected and placed 
in such fashion that the fewest possible 
steps will be required in the processes of 
diapering, bathing and dressing. Thus, the 
bath equipment should be placed where the 
bath will be given; a stock of diapers should 
be handy to the crib; the diaper pail should 
be as easy of access as esthetics permit. (If 
you ask him, your doctor will probably 
give you a list of necessary items. Or you 
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can find lists in books or pamphlets on baby, 
care, or get one at the infants’ department 
of a store.) 

In most hospitals today, new mother 
get one or more demonstration lessons in} 
changing, bathing and dressing the baby 
usually fearsome tasks if you tackle them! 
for the first time on your arrival home) 
when you are weak and shaky. And o 
course mothers fortunate enough to have 
the advantages of the ‘“‘rooming-in”’ plar 
now in vogue in an increasing number 0: 
hospitals where the mother assumes mui 
of the care from the very first, feel quits 
like veterans by the time they leave. If yor 
are going to a hospital where this kind of 
opportunity is not given, I would advis} 
you by all means to practice routines 
baby care on the infant of a friend or rela: 
tive before your baby is born. Some experi) 
ence in these techniques is a big point i 
cutting down the strains and worries of th} 
first few days that you are on your owr§ 

Two or three days before going hom¢t 
check over the situation with your husbanij 
and make sure that all will be in readines: 


(Continued on Page 226) 


























OCTOR BUNDESEN’S book- 
lets, used by many thousands 
of enthusiastic mothers, cover all — 
phases of baby care. They are: 
BEFORE THE BABy ComEs (pre- 
natal months), No. 2383, 50c. 
First series of booklets, covering 
first eight months, 50c. 
Second series of booklets, covering 
nine months to two years, 50c. 
Our Bares (complete book and 
invaluable supplement to the 
monthly booklets), No. 1345, 50c. 
A Docror’s First Dury To THE 
MorHER (breast-feeding helps), 
No. 1346, 6c. 
Address all requests to the Ref- 
erence Library, Lapies’ Home | 
Journat, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 











~ Thank heavens 
its only pneumonia! 


| Pneumonia!... A hundred years ago, the word rang 
like a death knell for the very young and the very old! 
As recently as 1930, the mortality rate from pneu- 
monia of children 5 to 9 years of age, under very 
favorable conditions, was about 20 per 100,000; 
whereas today, it is slightly over 2—a decline of 90 
per cent. Fatality rates in adequately treated children 
have declined to minute proportions. 

































Public health measures, improved nutrition, increas- 
ingly available hospital facilities, and chemotherapy 
have all played their parts in this fortunate result. 
Sulfadiazine and penicillin dramatically controlled 
most pneumonias caused by microbes; but it remained 
for aureomycin to provide high effectiveness against 
both the common pneumonias caused by microorgan- 
isms and those of unknown cause. 


Teamwork has provided the answer to the prob- 
| lem of pneumonia. Long and tedious researches, 
participated in by Lederle, resulted in effective 
serums for pneumonia. Subsequent researches by 
Lederle evolved sulfadiazine and aureomycin. 
These, integrated with increasing popular under- 
standing of pneumonia, have essentially eliminated 
pneumonia as a major cause of death in this country. 
This teamwork between laboratory and _ clinical 
research workers, industry, and the public-at-large 
is typical of American preoccupation with working 
to do things better, for more people, by everybody. 


Through research, they live who would have died! 


Slee 


(Pronounced Led’-er-lee) 


A Division of American Cyanamid Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 224) 

when you step inside the door with the baby. 
If you will not have a helper, the kitchen 
should be stocked with foods easy to prepare. 
If it can possibly be managed, the house 
should be spick-and-span, clean and orderly. 

If you plan to breast-feed your baby —and 
you probably know by this time how strongly 
I advise that you do!—ask your doctor or 
the nurse for detailed suggestions about tech- 


~~ * | niques that will help you after you get home. 























Looking at the pictures 
gives you an idea of the ap- 
peal of Gibbs tots-to-teen-age 
underwear. Selected, fine 
quality combed yarn assures 
long wear. Generous tailoring 
allows plenty of room for 
action, prevents binding and 
chafing. Gibbs underwear 
stays soft, holds its shape. 
It’s made for long and active 
wear. See it at leading 
department stores 
and specialty shops. 


Top to bottom: 


Infant's gown. 
Tie sleeve and bottom. 
Pink, blue, maize, mint. 


Infant's slipover shirt. 
With didytabs. 
Sizes 3 to 18 months 


Infant's training pant. 

2-way-stretch, elastic waist, 
double panel front and back. 
Sizes 12 to 36 months. 


| 
Girl's slipover vest. 

Patented shoulder. 

Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. 

Girl's panty. 

2-way-stretch, double panel 

front and back. 

Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. 


Girl's vest. 

Fine gauge super yarn. 
Sizes 6 to 16. 

Girl's panty. 

Fine gouge super yarn, 
elastic waist, rib cuff leg. 
Sizes 6-to 16. 


Boy's “T"’ shirt. 
Medium weight. 
Sizes 2 to 16. 


Boy's brief. 
Medium weight, elastic waist, 
fly front 


Sizes 2 to 16. Runproof slip and panty of Gibbs soft 


Tricot. Trimmed with Val Lace. Easily washed; 
no ironing needed. Pink, blue, white, maize. 
Sizes 2 to 8 and 10 to 16. 


GIBBS UNDERWEAR CO. 


Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. Philadelphia 34. Pa. 


Your doctor will give you a diet list similar 
to the prenatal one, except that milk and 
other fluids will be even more strongly 
stressed. The nurse can show you how to 
empty your breasts with your thumb and 
fingers after the baby has finished eating. 
This is highly important, for thorough strip- 
ping of the breast at each feeding is one of 
the best ways to keep the milk gland work- 
ing. And of course, if your 
baby has to have a for- 
mula, you will get this 
from the doctor, and have 
your husband lay in all the 
supplies you will need to 
make it. 

For the first weeks that 
you are at home, make it 
your first concern to see 
that baby is comfortable and happy, and 
that you conserve your own strength. If you 
have older children, let them do as much for 
the baby, and as much to help you, as lies 
within their powers. They will love being 
given responsibility at this exciting period, 
and it will give them a sense of importance 
which will help ward off jealousy and heart- 
ache because of the new arrival. 

Get to bed early, steal a nap or two during 
the daytime, and when you begin to feel 
tired, lie down! If you follow this plan, I be- 
lieve you will find baby sleeping more and 
crying less. 

I know that many parents have no sepa- 
rate room for the baby, and must screen off a 
corner of their own bedroom as baby’s do- 
main. This does no harm, and in fact, having 
baby’s bed close to yours in the first weeks 
may actually prove a convenience when it 
comes to night care. However, if baby’s little 
snufflings and squirmings disturb your slum- 
ber, wheel the bassinet into the adjoining 
room when you go to bed. You will then be 


of others. 


MELVILLE GOODWIN USA 


(Continued from Page 68) 


surprised at myself now that I had accom- 
plished what I had, for I had never realized 
that I might be good at business negotia- 
tions. At any rate, the whole affair was 
over and settled by the time Gilbert Frary 
had arrived in New York and I was willing 
and happy to see him in his office at three. 

I understood, of course, there was going 
to be a scene, because Gilbert always liked 
scenes, but I was entirely prepared when I 
closed the door carefully behind me. 

“Hello, Gilbert,” I said. ‘How was it on 
the Coast? Did you come back with a lot of 
good ideas?” 

I did not mean to be unkind about Gil- 
bert’s ideas. I only made the remark by way 
of a conversational opening. 

“Sidney,” Gilbert said, and his voice 
sounded choked and he pulled out a hand- 
kerchief and mopped his forehead. “Sidney, 
may I ask you a single question?”’ 

“Why, yes,” I said. “Go right ahead, 
Gilbert.” 

Gilbert Frary looked at me sadly. He 
appeared deeply hurt and deeply shocked, 
and perhaps he was. ‘My question can be 
phrased in a single word, Sidney,” he said. 
“T don’t want to be reproachful, Sidney. 
Perhaps there has been some mistake, and I 
still want to love your integrity and still 
idealize, if I can, a lovely human relation- 
ship. The question I want to ask you, Sid- 
ney, is ‘Why?’ Simply ‘Why?’”’ 

“Why what, Gilbert?’ I asked. 

Gilbert sighed. ‘‘Please, Sidney,” he said, 
“don’t turn the knife in the wound. For the 
last forty-eight hours I feel as though I have 
been impaled on steel.” 


What makes 
tented with our condition 
is the absurdly exaggerated 
idea we have of the happiness 
— FRENCH PROVERB. 

































able to hear sounds that call for attent 
but without being kept awake most ot 
night. 

You probably already know thabe nov 
days the new baby makes its own sch 
with regard to eating, sleeping and wa 
However, some mothers may be sent 
from the hospital with a three-hour or fo 
hour feeding schedule. In a number of 
routine of this kind may be the reason 
the disturbed nights some parents go throug 
at first. If your baby cries and seems tob 
nuzzling about for food, feel perfectly free t 
offer the breast or bottle, even though he he 
recently been fed, if your physician advis 
it. Babies whose hunger cries are give 
prompt attention are much more likely t 
wake only two or three times during th 
night, and to go back to sleep when hung ui 
is satisfred. If, on the other hand, he wis 
to sleep past his mealltim 
don’t waken him. 

But crying isn’t alway 
from hunger. You 
want to see if the litt 
fellow is soiled or uncor 
fortably wet. (It isn 
necessary to change h 
for every slight dampnes 
but a sopping diaper ¢ 
wet, cold bed calls for speedy attentio 
Next you might try bubbling—that 
putting him upright over your shoulder a 
patting his middle back, to dislodge thea 4 
bubble that is likely to form when a sm: 
baby eats. ; 

If neither food nor a fresh diaper n 
bubbling soothes him, see if he is © 
warm or too cold, and change his positi(§ 
in the bed. Or snuggle him for a while. 
trip home and the new environment is 
good deal for a tiny baby to take. Son 
times he simply needs loving reassurant 

Finally, if you are worried about anythir 
no matter how trivial it may seem, don’t hi 
itate to call your doctor! 

More quickly than you would have i 
ined possible, things will begin to sett 
down. Meanwhile your strength will be cor 
ing back, day by day. Just conserve it 
to get your household on an even keel 2 
to start your new life with baby in the heal 
iest, happiest way. Nothing else you will ey 
do is more important than this. 


us discon- 
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“Tm sorry if you’ve suffered, Gilbert, 
said, ““but then perhaps we have both s 
fered. ue 

““Sidney,’’ Gilbert said, ‘““before we les 
this room I want everything to be as it 
formerly between us. Why did you ever m 
trust me—of all people, Sidney?’”’ 

Since I had worked my way into 
driver’s seat, there was no reason for ¢ 
further turning of knives in wounds. “* 
haps I was wrong, Gilbert,” I said. * 
sorry if I shouldn’t have mistrusted you.’ 

“That’s a very lovely thing for yo 
say,” Gilbert Frary said. “I’m the one y 
should be sorry, Sidney. I should have 
derstood your integrity. I should never 
suggested even whimsically that you she 
speak commercials.”’ rj 

“That’s all right now, Gilbert,” I gs 
“As long as I know that the sponsor is sa 
fied with the program, that clears everyth’ 
I’m sorry I had to go over your head, 
then, you were out on the Coast.” 

‘“‘T cannot see why you are so suspiciol 
Gilbert said. ‘Suspicion does not coind§ > 
with friendship.” 

“That’s quite all right, Gilbert,’ I © 
him. ‘‘Let’s say that I lost faith in my 
but it’s all right now. It helps me to k# 
that George thinks I’m a valuable pie 
property in the face of competitive bidd 
As long as he agrees with my ideas, ev 
thing’s all right. There’s no reason for hir§ 
you to worry about the White Wall Rul 
Company.” f 
Gilbert Frary sighed. ‘But it i 1 
think of your thinking of it, Sidney,”’ he 
“NJ I’ve ever wanted is to have you basi 
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and absolutely happy. Sidney, basically what 
was it that you said to George?” 

I could thank Melville Goodwin for my 
answer. “I told him let’s cut out the horse- 
feathers,” I said, “and if he didn’t like me, I 
had another job, and in the future I’d like to 
deal with him more closely personally. No 
reflection on you, Gilbert.” 

“But, Sidney,’’ Gilbert said. “I’ve always 
thought of you as an artist to be protected. I 
always thought that you basically disliked 
business and did not understand it as an 
artist. What is it that will make you happy? 
Let us sit down and talk this over frankly as 
we always have.” 

We each sat down and we watched each 
other very carefully, but before we could get 
down to facts, the door opened. It was Miss 
Hamilton, Gilbert Frary’s secretary. 

“Tt’s about Mr. Skelton,’’ Miss Hamilton 
said. “Miss Maynard has brought an Army 
officer in to see Mr. Skelton, and he’s outside 
now. He would have come in himself if I 
hadn’t. I’m frightfully sorry, Mr. Frary.”’ 

“Who?” Gilbert Frary asked. ‘“‘ What 
officer ?”’ 

“His name is General Gooch,’’ Miss Ham- 
ilton said. “He says he comes from the Gen- 
eral Staff in Washington.”’ 

“You'll have to tell him I’m in an impor- 
tant conference,’ I began, but I knew that 
no civilian conference was important to 
General Gooch. Before I had finished speak- 
ing General Gooch himself had entered Gil- 
bert Frary’s sanctum. 

“T hope I’m not interrupting anything,” 
he said. General Gooch was in his uniform, 
wearing the sunburst of the General Staff. 
He looked at me. “I’ve got a plane waiting 
and the boss wants to see you in Washington 
before six o’clock.” 

““What boss?” I asked. 

“The Chief’s office,’’ General Gooch said, 
“and we've got to step on it, Sid.” 

“Why didn’t you telephone me?”’ I asked. 

“T’ve been trying all morning,” General 
Gooch said. ‘“They wouldn’t put me through. 
There’s been a lot of horsefeathering around 
here, and I know Mr. Skelton will under- 
stand.”’ 


Ir was that beautiful complacency of. the 
Army, and it touched me that General Gooch 
considered me as a part of it and knew I 
would understand. 

“What’s the matter, Goochy?”’ I asked. 
It was perfectly all right at this point to call 
him Goochy. 

“It’s all fouled up,” General Gooch said. 
“Tt’s about you-know-who, our mutual friend, 
and I suggested to the boss he’d better see 
you. It’s highly delicate and highly personal. 
I hope this gentleman will excuse us.”’ 

“Listen, Goochy,” I said, “I have to 
broadcast at seven o'clock. I’ll go down with 
you afterward. I'll leave here at seven-fifteen, 
and that’s the best I can do.” 

“All right,’ General Gooch said, “I'll do 
what I can with it. Come on, sister.” He 
nodded to Miss Hamilton, and they both 
left. 

It was almost as though the ceiling had 
fallen to put an end to our discussion, and it 
was too much to expect that either Gilbert 
Frary or I should be able to adjust ourselves 
to it casually. 

“Sidney,” Gilbert Frary asked me, “ 
is that man?” 

“He’s an acquaintance of mine,” 


who 


I said. 


“Don’t bother about him now. He’s gone, 
Gilbert.” 
“When I first met you I never dreamed 


that you had important military connec- 
tions,”’ Gilbert Frary said. ‘Can you tell me 
why they want you?” 

“No,” I said, “but it isn’t anything per- 
sonal, Gilbert.”’ 

Gilbert Frary sighed. ‘“ You have so many 
lovely connections, Sidney,” he said, “that 
sometimes I have to pinch myself to be sure 
that I’m awake.” 

Perhaps it was just as well in the future for 
Gilbert to think of me as an enigmatic char- 
acter, and he had certainly pinched himself 
since I had seen Burtheimer in Chicago. 

“Where were we in our conversation, 
asked, “before this interruption?” 

(Continued on Page 229| 
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(Continued from Page 227) 

“You wanted to make me happy,”’ I said. 

“That’s what hurts me,” Gilbert Frary 
said. “‘Since the very beginning of our asso- 
ciation, Sidney, I have always been working 
for your happiness. If I have been over- 
zealous or unintelligent, it was enthusiasm, 
Sidney, not lack of integrity.” 

There were polite ways of handling sucha 
problem, as long as we both knew where we 
were and understood that there was iron be- 
neath the velvet glove. 

“T always love to admit it when I’m 
wrong,” I said. “‘I never should have thought 
you were trying to run out on me. Can you 
forgive my suspicious nature, Gilbert?”’ 

“Sidney,”’ Gilbert said, ‘I love you for 
saying that. It’s so absolutely like you.”’ 

“T love you, too,” I said. “Now let’s see 


~ how I can be happy.” It was time to get 


tough, but there was still the velvet glove. 
“While this contract lasts,” I said, ‘I'll 
negotiate all program problems personally 
with the sponsor instead of going through 
you. Perhaps we’d better put it in writing, 
Gilbert.”’ * 

“Sidney,”’ Gilbert began, ‘this is so un- 
necessary. Between friends, a gentlemanly 
agreement.” 

“A gentlemanly agreement between friends 
in writing,’ I said. “The next thing, you 
throw this Alan Featherbee out of this shop.” 

Gilbert laughed. It was a tragic, broken 
laugh. “Excuse me, Sidney,” he said, “but 
this is so completely ludicrous. To think that 
this individual should have been the basis of 
our trouble. Why didn’t you speak to me 
about him earlier?”’ 

“Well,” I said, “I’m speaking about him 


“now.” 


Gilbert spoke gently and soothingly. “‘If 
it gives you a moment’s mental ease, Sid- 
ney,” he said. ‘““And what else?”’ 

“T want loyalty from the bottom up’’—I 
was grateful to Mel Goodwin for this too— 
“T want you to fire Art Hertz and let me get 
my own writer. While we’re on the subject, 
Miss Maynard had better go too.” 

“All I can ask is that single monosyllabic 
question,” Gilbert said. ““Why? Why didn’t 
you take up all this with me long ago?”’ 

I arose from my chair. The interview was 
over, and I shook hands with Gilbert, but I 
felt no personal triumph. 

“Tt was all a great mistake,” I said. “I 
didn’t realize how valuable they thought I 
was in Chicago—but I love you, Gilbert.” 
Love was different in the show business from 
other forms of love. 

That hypocritical scene had given me a 
position and a security that I did not person- 
ally admire or covet, and if it had not been 
for Helen and Camilla, I knew that I would 
never have exerted myself. I was right back 
in the old groove again, but at least I had 
shown a flash of latent business instinct, and 
things would be simpler now. I had gained in 
what Gilbert Frary would have called stature. 


Back in my own office, I was conscious of 
Miss Maynard’s avid curiosity, but there 
was no reason to discuss the future with her. 
Miss Maynard had bet on the wrong horse, 
and so had Art Hertz, and she would know 
what the score was in a very little while. 

“That general,’”’ she said, ‘“I mean Gen- 
eral Gooch, is waiting for you inside, and 
he’s had me put through two telephone calls 
to Washington. I hope it’s what you wanted, 
Mr. Skelton. Miss Re citon told me it was 
what you wanted.” 

“That’s right,’’ I said. “Thanks, Miss 
Maynard.” 

“Mr. Hertz has been’asking for you,’’ Miss 
Maynard said. ““He wants to know when 
you would care to see the script.” 

“Tell him in half an hour,” I told her. 

I wanted to put those inevitable details 
away from me as far as possible, and I was 
glad that I could escape from them vicari- 
ously through the antics of Melville Good- 
win. General Gooch was in my office looking 
sourly at the blown-up photographs around 
the wall, and it occurred to me that I would 
not have to tolerate those pictures any 
longer. I could have Helen redecorate the 
place, and Gilbert Frary would not have a 
word to say about it. 
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“Say, Sid,’’ General Gooch said, “‘is that 
you riding on that elephant?”’ 

“That’s me on the elephant,” I said, “but 
what are you doing in here looking at it, 
Goochy ?”’ 

“It’s all right,” he said, “‘we’ve got more 
time now. The meeting will be at Grimshaw’s 
at twenty-one-thirty, and you have a room 
at the Mayflower.” 

It required a moment of mental arith- 
metic to gather that twenty-one-thirty meant 
half past nine that evening. He seemed to 
take it for granted that I understood what 
everything was all about. 

“Boy, what a day!” he said. “I didn’t 
know until around twelve hundred that 
Goodwin had blown his top.” 

“Maybe you’d better tell me about it, 
Goochy,”’ I said. 

“That’s right,” he said. ‘“We’ve got to do 
something about Goodwin. Say, how much 
has Goodwin told you?” 

For some reason he thought that I had 
understood the whole situation, and he 
seemed surprised when I told him that I did 
not understand anything. 

“Oh,”’ General Gooch said, “I thought 
you were in on this whole picture. Don’t you 
know he’s planning to marry this Mrs. 
Peale?”’ 

“No,” I said, “I didn't know that.” 

It was amazing to be surprised when the 
idea had been in the back of my mind for so 
it An old Turkish fable tells of a 

woman who was out walking and 

who was followed by a stranger. 
**Why do you follow me?” she asked 
him. ‘“‘Because I have fallen in love 
with you,” he replied. ‘‘Why? My 
sister, who is coming after me, is 
prettier than I am. Go and make 
flattering speeches to her.’’ The man 
turned back and encountered a yery 
homely girl. He ran and caught up 
with the first woman. ‘‘Why did you 
tell me an untruth?”’ he demanded. 
The woman answered, ‘I told no 
more of a falsehood than you. If 
you were in love with me, why did 
you turn back to look at another 
woman?”’ 





long. Until the words were snapped at me, 
without trimmings, I had never honestly 
believed that things would go so far. 

“TI didn’t know,”’ I said again. “I’ve heard 
him talk, but what makes you think he’s 
serious?” 

“Listen,’’ General Gooch said, and he 
looked sharply around to see that the door 
was closed, “‘you’ve heard him speak of 
Lieutenant General Grimshaw, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ve heard him speak of 
General Grimshaw, but he’s retired now, 
isn’t he?” 

“That’s ri_ht,’’ General Gooch answered, 
“but Mel’s very close to Grimshaw. This 
morning he told Grimshaw he’s. resigning 
from the service and marrying this Mrs. 
Peale.” 

“Has he told Mrs. Goodwin?’”’ My own 
voice, when I asked, was as low as though we 
were in a funeral parlor. 

“‘No,’’ General Gooch said, ‘“‘not yet. The 
Old Man made Mel promise to keep still 
until they’ve talked further. Then Grim- 
shaw called up the office. Mel has some good 
friends and they want to get the picture. You 
see the layout now. There’s a sort of com- 
mittee that wants to find out how they can 
handle this Mrs. Peale.” 

It was not for me to argue that I could 
serve no good purpose by going to Washing- 
ton. “‘All right,” I said, “‘I’ll go, Goochy.” 

“You're right you'll go,’-he said. 

His tone implied that I was personally 
responsible for the whole problem, but at the 
same time he looked more cheerful. The thing 
was in the works now, as they used to say in 
the Army. General Gooch half closed: his 
eyes, as though he could see the picture bet- 
ter by squinting. 

“Now take Mel,” he said. ““He’s a tac- 
tical genius, and he’s a damn near perfect 
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officer. I’m his junior and I’m talking out 
of school, but I’ll tell you one trouble with 
Mel. He doesn’t understand women like 
you and me.” 

This was the assumption that two men 
always made when engaged in such a conver- 
sation. We both were sophisticates who un- 
derstood about women. 

“Mel got married too young,” General 
Gooch was saying. ‘‘That’s what happens to 
a lot of kids. There’s something about the 
Point that makes for early marriage. Mel 
was one of those boys, as they say around the 
club, who never looked at another woman. 
If he had busted loose when he was a captain 
or even a major—but when a man acts like a 
kid when he’s fifty —— I don’t know how 
we're going to handle this one—not that it 
hasn’t happened to others. You can’t stop 
him when he starts, and when he starts he 
never thinks about himself. I don’t know 
why it is I love the guy.” 

There was a discreet knock on the door. 
It was Art Hertz with the script. 

“Leave it here with me, Art,” I said. “I'll 
call you if I want any changes.” 

I picked up the script and read the old 
familiar salutation: ‘‘Good evening, friends.”’ 
It was vapid and insincere. I was measured 
and I was safe. I would never have the 
bravery or the splendid regardlessness of 
Melville Goodwin. 


T was only asked to Washington to tell 
some high-ranking friends of Melville Good- 
win confidentially what I knew of the charac- 
ter of Dottie Peale. Through it all I felt likea 
young officer appearing before a board. I was 
simply giving information, and I could read 
nothing from their expressions as they re- 
ceived it. They listened to me with flattering 
attention, but I could not gather what they 
were going to do, if anything. 

General Grimshaw had only been a name 
to me until then, but he fitted perfectly the 
portrait I had made of him—a tall, deliberate 
man whose eyes were ice-gray like his hair. 
His years of complete authority echoed in 
every inflection of his voice. He would have 
stood out in any crowd. Although he was 
gracious, I felt nervous whenever he ad- 
dressed me. 

“T’m sure I speak for everyone here,”’ he 
said, “when I say we are most grateful to 
you for taking so much time and trouble. 
You have shed some real light on this situa- 
tion, Mr. Skelton. I think we can move on 
from here more confidently.” 

‘He did not say where they would move, 
but there was no doubt that they were not 
going to sit still, and when they were through 
with me I was whisked away. 

“General Gooch,” Foghorn Grimshaw said, 
“will you please find transportation to re- 
turn Mr. Skelton to his hotel, and then join 
us here again?”’ 

“Thank you, sir,”’ I said. “Good night.” 

An iron curtain had fallen and that was 
all. I was glad to be leaving that conference. 
I still felt constrained and unnatural when I 
tried to get to sleep that night. Even in the 
morning I still felt that I had been a witness 





at an inquest. I had told them what they had 
asked me and if they were taking General 
Goodwin to pieces and putting him together 
again, I had nothing further to do with the 
process. As General Gooch had said, Melville 
Goodwin was in the works, and I was very 
glad that I was not in the works with him. 


What with a legal conference and then a 
correspondents’ dinner in the evening, after 
returning from Chicago, I had not been able 
to get out to Savin Hill since that Washing- 
ton broadcast, so there was a great deal I had 
to tell Helen about Gilbert Frary and the 
new arrangements when I finally did get 
home on Friday. It was hard to explain 
everything in order to Helen, who had been 
there quietly in the country. 

“Melville Goodwin’s going to resign from 
the service and marry Dottie Peale,” I said. 

“Oh, dear,’’ Helen said. “What about 
Muriel Goodwin?”’ 

I told her that she did not know it yet, or 
at least I did not think she did. 

““That’s so silly of you,” Helen said. “Of 
course she must know something. Sid, Dottie , 
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E JO Sie NE TAgaI: 

Peale called up this afternoon. She invited 
herself out here for lunch tomorrow. There 
must be some connection.””, 

“T hope you told her she couldn’t come,”’ I 
said. 

“Sid,” she answered, “I couldn’t do that— 
but the funny thing was, she never said a 
word about any of this. She didn’t even 
sound excited; but then, that’s like her, isn’t 
tea 


“Yes,” I said, ‘it’s like her.’’ Of course 
Dottie had to talk to someone. 
“Poor Muriel,’”’ Helen said. ‘After every- 


thing she’s done for him, and she’s just the 
right wife for him too. After all the years 
she’s spent making both ends meet and work- 
ing her fingers to the bone. It isn’t fair. Do 
you know what I’d do if I were Muriel 
Goodwin?” 

“Listen, Helen,’”’ I said, 
theoretical.” 

“Well, I think I’d kill Dottie.” 

“Now, Helen,’ I said, “‘don’t be so con- 
ventional.” 

“When I think of her sitting right here, 
crocheting those poor little washcloths for 
the new place where she was going to live,”’ 
Helen said, and I found her looking at me 
indignantly instead of at the fire. ‘‘ Well, if it 
were I, I’d step out with somebody else and 
find a new life for myself so fast you wouldn’t 
know it.” 

“T don’t know why you bring me into it,” 
I said, “and besides, don’t you think that 
Mrs. Goodwin is too far along in years to 
start a new life?”’ 

“Well, I’m not too far along,’”’ Helen said. 
“You’d be surprised if I told you of all the 
chances I had when 
you were overseas. Yes, 
you’d be surprised.” 

Our discussion had 
broken into fragments. 
We were no longer 
pinned down to any- 
thing definite, but then 
there was always a 
species of logic in 
Helen’s indefiniteness. 

sWisten}slesald: 
“are we talking about 
you and me or about the Goodwins?”’ 

“Darling,” Helen said, “I just want to 
talk. I suppose I’m provincial and old- 
fashioned, and that’s why I can’t seem to get 
into the spirit of Anglo-Saxon monosyllables, 
but she’s a—well, never mind. I’ve always 
tried to be nice about her, but she really is a— 
well, never mind. There’s only one good thing 
about this, if you want to call it a good thing. 
It might have been you, if she hadn’t got all 
mixed up with the Army.” 

“Me?” I repeated, and I felt righteously 
indignant. 

“Darling,” Helen said, “don’t you think I 
had a right to be worried when I heard that 
you and Dottie were on that trip to Paris? 
You know she never wants to let go of any- 
thing. You were a piece of personal prop- 
erty, and she was simply furious when we 
got married.” 

“Why, no,’’ I said, “‘she wasn’t. She was 
awfully nice about it. She said how glad she 
was for me. Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh, Sid,’”’ Helen said, “don’t you know 
anything about Dottie? It would have been 
you if it hadn’t been poor old Mel Goodwin, 
and she would have said it was all your fault. 
She’s always been furious at me, and we hate 
each other. I really don’t see how I can be 
nice to her tomorrow.” 


“let’s not get 


T REMEMBERED that long flight over the 
ocean with the VIP’s in the darkened plane. 
I remembered that rococo sitting room in 
the Ritz in Paris and Dottie whistling in 
the bedroom. If Major General Goodwin 
had not been there, Dottie and I would 
have been a long way from home. Then I 
remembered those adjoining bedrooms in 
that bleak hotel in Northern France when 
Dottie had asked me to kiss her in a friendly 
way. 

I pulled myself back into the present. 
Farouche had dropped his rubber ring on my 
foot and his doing so relieved the tension. He 
wagged his beautifully brushed tail expect- 
antly, and Helen looked benign. When I 


Most women will forgive a liberty, 

rather than a slight; and if any 
woman were to hang aman forsteal- 
ing her picture, although it were set 
in gold, it would be a new case in 
law; but if he carried off the setting, 
and left the portrait, I would not an- 
swer for his safety. 
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played with Farouche it meant that I was 
getting used to everything. 

“Darling,”’ Helen said, “we really ought 
to think about having another baby.”’ 

I knew exactly why the idea had occurred 
to her at that moment. She was not thinking 
of the nursery and the bassinet and the good 
life as much as she was thinking of Dottie 
Peale. 


that Dottie Peale had invited herself to 
lunch. Ever since we had bought the place 
in Connecticut she had been saying that she 
must drop in to see us. Helen had always 
begged her to wait until everything was dec- | 
orated, and Dottie had always understood | 
perfectly. She would not drop in suddenly, 
although she could not wait to see Helen in 
her new setting. I wished that I did not know 
so well what Dottie would say and think. 

Ever since I had worked on the night shift 
of the newspaper, I had been able to sleep 
through a morning, and it was after eleven 
when I awoke. Then I saw that it was raining 
and that the bare trees were dripping coldly 
and moistly against a grim gray sky. Helen’s 
bed wasempty. I saw that Camilla was stand- 
ing beside me. 

- Daddy,” she said, ‘you look so Goon 
waking up.’ 

For that matter, Camilla looked pretty 
funny herself. She was wearing her jodhpurs 
and her tiny tweed coat and little stock anda 
gold horseshoe pin. Her hair was in a single 
braid, clubbed and tied with a black ribbon. 

“Hello,” I said, “are you going riding?”’ 

Camilla giggled and nodded. 

“You can’t,” I said, 
“it’s raining.” 

“Oh, daddy,” Ca- 
milla said, “don’t be so 
silly. Don’t you know 
that Mr. Delaney has 
his Saturday class in the 
indoor ring? Mummy 
told me to tell you to 
wake up. Oscar’s bring- 
ing up your breakfast.” 

“Where's yours 
mother now?”’ I asked. 

“‘She’s. arranging things downstairs,”’ Ca- | 
milla said. “She acts as if there’s going to be © 
a luncheon party.” 

“Tt isn’t a real party,’’ I told her, 
one lady.” 

“Well,’’ Camilla said, ‘“good-by, daddy. | 
Miss Otts is waiting for me, but I’ll be back 
for lunch.” 

The wailing hum of a vacuum cleaner | 
sounded in the living room as I came down- | — 
stairs. Mr. Brown had been brought in from 
outside to do the rugs, and next he would do 
the green carpet on the stairs. Mrs. Griscoe, 
the cleaning woman, was dusting the library. 
Oscar and Hilda were setting the dining- 
room table and Henry was waxing the hall 
floor. Helen was arranging flowers and super- 
vising. It was to have all the earmarks of a | 
simple informal lunch—just the Skeltons at 
home. 

Helen was wearing a whipcord suit that | 
made her look as efficient as Dottie Peale. | 

“Everything looks all right, Helen,’ I | 
said. “‘Why don’t you leave it alone?”’ It was | 
a useless remark, but the activity made me | 
nervous. 

“TI don’t see how you can sleep in the 
morning,” Helen said. “I’ve been up since ; 
seven. You know how particular Dottie is. 
She always sees everything.” 

“All right,” I said, ‘‘but you'll get it look- 
ing like a feature piece in House and Garden.” 

Dottie had never let anyone forget that 
Helen had once worked on a similar maga- 
zine. 

“Sidney,’’ Helen said, “I wish you would 
go upstairs and put on some older clothes 
and then you won’t look so self-conscious.” 

“But aren’t we both?’’ I said. “‘Isn’t this 
whole effort self-conscious?” 

“Oh, Sidney,’’ Helen said, “please go up- 
stairs and read the papers. I’m busy and I’ve 
got a headache.” 

Upstairs I changed into a suit I had owned 
for years. I tried to concentrate on the morn- 
ing news while I listened to the dripping of 
the rain but instead I remembered how glad 


In the morning I remembered immediately | 
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Dottie had seemed to be when Helen and I 
were married and all the kind things she 
always said about Helen, and I also recalled 
the kind things Helen had said about Dottie. 
At least my mind was off Melville Goodwin, 
now that I was the vertex of a triangle. It 
was not Dottie’s fault, I was thinking, that 
she was a girl who could never let anything 
go entirely. She was a perfect example of the 
type that could never get on with women, 
and also she was the type that never got on 
for long with men. 

“Sid,” I heard Helen calling, ‘Sid, please 
come downstairs. She’s here.’”’ Helen had 
seen before I had that Dottie’s town car, 
driven by Bernard, that chauffeur of hers, 
was turning into the white-fenced drive. 

The car was at the door. I held an um- 
brella for Dottie while Bernard helped her 
out—not that she ever needed to be helped. 
Helen had been right to wear something 
tailored. Dottie, too, was in a suit, cool and 
austere, with a topaz brooch at her throat, 
no noisy bangles, an honest, simple girl. 

“Darling,” she said, “I’m so glad to see 
you. How’s the country squire?’”’ 

“Well, well,” I said, ““and how’s the little 
city mouse?” 

Dottie glanced at me sideways. “‘ Darling,” 
she said, “I can’t wait until I see absolutely 
everything. It all looks so exactly like you.” 

“That’s just what I’ve always felt about 
Seventy-second Street,’’ I said, “but I never 
could bring myself to tell you.” 


Dottie gave my arm a savage pinch. ‘“‘Shut 


up,” she said. “Let’s come in out of the 
rain. .. . Helen, darling, how beautiful this 
is!” 


“Dottie, dear,’’ Helen said, “‘it’s so sweet 
of you to come out through all this rain.” 

Helen and Dottie Peale were being very 
civilized indeed. There was no rough stuff, 
scarcely an awkward moment. There were 
no roundhouse swings or smacks of gloves. 
There were no cuts from glancing blows. 
They were so glad to see each other, so fond 
of each other, so mutually admiring, that it 
was hard to believe what Helen had said 
about Dottie. Dottie could always see every- 
thing without appearing to notice, and I 
knew she was not missing anything. 


** Dar.ine,” I heard her say, as she and 
Helen walked arm and arm into the living 
room, “no wonder they were sorry to lose 
you from that magazine. I had lunch with 
Diana Paul only last week, and Diana was 
saying that there was no one like you, with 
restraint and taste combined with so many 
new ideas. What fun you must have had 
fixing everything. It’s all so perfect. It’s— 
it’s like a stage set for that old play, Berkeley 
Square, isn’t it? And yet it isn’t Berkeley 
Square, dear. It’s absolutely you, and you 
were so right in not consulting Sidney’s 
taste, because Sidney has no taste, has he? 
It’s you in your own setting.”’ 

“Tf you say so,”’ Helen said, “everything 
must be all right, Dottie, dear. I’ve been on 
pins and needles to know what you would 
think of the house.”’ 

Dottie laughed affectionately. ‘‘ Darling,”’ 
she said, “ you must really learn not to mind 
what other people think. Hew to the line and 
let the chips fall where they may, but then 
there isn’t a chip around here anywhere.” 

“All in order because of you, dear,’’ Helen 
said. ‘Sidney doesn’t let me forget your love 
of order for a minute.’’ Then she, too, laughed 
affectionately. They both seemed to be hav- 
ing a wonderful time. 

Dottie said, ‘Darlings, I can’t tell you 
how I love being here. Where shall I sit? I 
don’t want to perch on the wrong museum 
piece.” 

“Darling,” Helen said, “I’ve never known 
a museum piece that didn’t suit you.” 

“Now, girls,’ I said, “‘let’s all take it 
easy.” 

Both girls were sitting up straight with 
hands folded in their laps and ankles crossed, 
like girls in dancing school waiting for a part- 
ner. They both looked austerely charming 
and very pretty, but I thought that Dottie’s 
face looked drawn. The gray light from the 
north windows was not flattering, and she 
did not look as happy as she should have, 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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| (Continued from Page 231) 
considering everything. I was tempted to 
ee her what the news was, as I would have 
uf we had been alone, but then there were 
_ Helen and the amenities. Just then Farouche 
ame in. He was brushed and he had a new 
; yowknot on the top of his cranium, but like 
_ Dottie, he seemed worried and distrait. 

| “Oh,’’ Dottie said, “where did you come 
'|rom, you lovely handsome man? Oh, woo- 
j;ums, woozums, woozums!”’ And she sank 
Hown on her knees and threw her arms around 
Farouche. 


HBrovdl Farouche submitted to Dottie’s 
|:mbrace like a gentleman, he knew instinc- 
lively that her behavior was not genuine, 
lind so did I. Dottie would not have gone 
foverboard in such a manner’if she had not 
yeen under some sort of tension. I was grow- 
ng very tired of the feminine character, and 
| was thinking how many valid reasons there 
lvere for men’s bars and men’s clubs. Helen 
lind I looked at each other and she raised her 
syebrows slightly. 

The embrace was over. Dottie was back in 
er chair again and “ Woozums”’ was wan- 
eine about the room distractedly, like an 
yld man looking for his glasses. 

' “What is he doing?’”’ Dottie asked. “‘ Does 
ie want to go out, Sidney?” 

“T think he’s looking for his rubber ring,”’ 
{ said. 

“Oh,” Dottie said, “I wish everyone 
weren't always looking for something. Is he 

appy when he gets it?” 

“Yes,” I said, “‘he seems to be.” 

Dottie said, “I wish I could settle for a 

ibber ring.” 

For the first time since Dottie’s appear- 
hnce her voice was kind and natural, but her 
emark was surprising, because it seemed to 

e that she had finally settled for a rubber 
ing herself. I had been exposed to all of 
Dottie’s moods. I could even classify them 
old-bloodedly, and she knew I could. 

“Sid,’’ she said, “did you tell Helen about 

ilbert Frary?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I said, “and I won’t forget what 
you did for me, Dot.”’ 

“Darling,”’ Dottie said, “‘anything I did 
was for Helen too. It wasn’t much—just 
alling up some people. There’s so little any- 
ne can do for anyone else basically... . And 

elen—in case you don’t know it, Sid’s a 
yery good guy.” 

“T always had the same idea,’’ Helen 

jinswered, “but it’s nice to have it con- 

/irmed.”’ 

) The shift in conversation made me wince. 

‘I’m wonderful,” I said, “but don’t be so 

atronizing about it.’ 

. “T knew you’d have the subtlety but I 
jidn’t know you’d have the guts to do what 
you did with Frary,”’ Dottie said. 

“T couldn’t let the home team down,” I 
old her. “If you want to know, I’ve learned 
1 lot about guts from General Goodwin.” 


S:? H O 


This seemed like a graceful way of bringing 
Melville Goodwin into the conversation. col 
kept thinking of Mel,’ I went on, “when I 
was slugging it out with Gilbert and the 
boys. You know the way Mel puts it. You 
estimate the situation and then you act.” 

Dottie looked at me as though I had been 
crudely clumsy, and then she blushed. ‘‘ Never 
mind about Mel now,” she said. ‘Helen, 
darling, I’m awfully glad you’ve done so 
much for Sid.” 

I always disliked sentiment, and the whole 
thing seemed to be getting out of hand. I saw 
Helen’s eyes open wide in her astonishment. 

Dottie said, “I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me.” First there had been that 
scene with Farouche, and now she was dab- 
bing her eyes with her handkerchief. “‘ I don’t 
know what’s the matter with me,” she said 
again. ‘Don’t say anything.” 

Foftunately I knew exactly what to say. 
“Come on,”’ I said, “‘and pull your socks up, 
Dot.” 

“Tm all right now.’’ Her teeth glittered in 
her most impeccable smile. ‘“‘Don’t look so 
worried,”’ she said, ‘‘it’s just nerves, combined 
with all this sanitary Chippendale. Excuse 
me, Helen darling.” 

It was like pulling a rabbit from a hat. It 
was hard to believe that anything had upset 
Dottie. 

“Why, here’s Camilla,” I heard Helen 
saying. ‘““Come in, dear, and shake hands 
with Mrs. Peale and don’t forget to curtsy.” 

I was singularly moved by the sight of 
Camilla, out of her riding clothes and all 
prepared by Helen, like the house, for the 
visitation of Dottie Peale. She looked so shy 
and so small in her little patent-leather slip- 
pers and her smocked dress of liberty silk, 
that for once I seriously felt that I was her 
father. What might happen to me did not 
have much value as long as I had done some- 
thing for Camilla. It was like arriving some- 
where safely. 

“Why, darling,’’ Dottie Peale said, ‘how 
sweet you look. Won’t you give me a big 
kiss, darling?” 

Camilla complied politely and restrain- 
edly, and then with the unerring instinct of 
a child she firmly disengaged herself from 
Dottie Peale. 

“Oh, Helen,” Dottie was saying, “she is 
so sweet, just a pocket edition of you, dear.” 

Then Camilla moved to where I was sit- 
ting and stood leaning lightly against me. I 
put my arm around her and held her tight. 

“Yes,”’ I said, ‘“Camilla does look quite a 
lot like Helen.”’ 

“T’ve always wanted to have a little girl,” 
Dottie said. 

She always wanted something, but it was 
not like her to drop all barriers in this way. I 
had never seen her so insecure, and I could 
think of nothing to say to fill the embarrassed 
gap of silence. 

By now there was no doubt that Dottie 
Peale was deeply worried about something, 





**He likes hand-painted ties, so I painted one for him.” 
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and obviously it was something which she 
did not wish to discuss in front of Helen. She 
ate very little all through luncheon, although 
she said several times how delicious every- 
thing tasted. In the living room afterward 
she did not touch her coffee, though she had 
been careful to ask if she could have some 
saccharin instead of sugar. 

“Helen, dear,”’ she said at last, ‘would 
you mind if I took Sid away somewhere for a 
little while? I don’t mind his repeating ev- 
erything I say, but I don’t seem to be able to 
say it to you both at once.” 

From the quick way Helen answered, I 
knew that she was as glad as I that the sus- 
pense was over. Why didn’t we go into the 
library, she suggested. She seemed to be 
turning me over to Dottie very willingly. 

As soon as we reached the library, I knew 
exactly what Dottie thought of the whole 
layout, and it placed an undue strain on my 
loyalty to see her gazing at the wall of the 
English-gentleman’s books. All at once she 
put her arm through mine as though we both 
were lonely. 

“Poor Sid,” she said. ‘‘ This isn’t what you 
ever wanted, is it, darling?” 

“Not exactly,” I answered, “‘ but it doesn’t 
really matter. It’s only a minor detail, Dot.”’ 

“T know it is,’’ she said. “Sid, I’m awfully 
glad for you, I really am. And the patter of 
little feet. This won’t be such a bad place for 
The Children’s Hour.” I wished she did not 
see everything and know everything. There 
was never any intellectual privacy when I 
was with her. 

“All right,” I said, ‘that’s one way to put 
its) Dot 

“Darn you,” she said, ‘“‘don’t try to be 
slick about it. All right, I’m jealous of you. I 
hate you and still I’m so glad for you. How 
did it ever work this way? Oh, I’m so un- 
happy, darling.”’ 

Then she threw her arms around me and 
pressed her head against my shoulder, but 
not the way she had with Farouche. It was 
an excellent thing that Helen was not there. 

“Sid,” she said, “please hold me for just a 
minute. You’ve got to help me, Sid.” 

“Help you about what, Dot?” I asked. 

She pushed herself away from me, but she 
still held my hand. “‘All right,” she said. “Of 
course you.know what. That brass-hat gen- 
eral of yours, Major General Melville A. 
Goodwin, and to the junk pile with him! Do 
you know what he wants! He wants me to 
marry him and now the whole Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington are beginning to expect 
me to. Oh, Sidney, I can’t. You’ve got to help 
me, Sid.” 

I had never seen her look so empty or 
defeated. Her words had all her old sophistry, 
but they had taken a lot out of her. She 
turned away from me and took a few un- 
steady steps toward the armchair by the 
library fireplace, and curiously enough it was 
the chair that Melville Goodwin had always 
used. She slumped into it heavily, with none 
of her beguiling schoolgirl posture. Her jacket, 
so carefully tailored to show the arrogant 
boyish slimness of her figure, was a mass of 
untidy wrinkles. Her skirt had ridden up 
above one knee, showing the edge of her slip 
with its meticulously embroidered border, 
and nothing could have confirmed her wretch- 
edness more eloquently. For once in her life 
for a few moments Dottie did not care how 
she looked. 


” 


“ Dwwn’t it ever occur to you,” I said, 
“that he might have honorable intentions?” 

“Oh, Sid,” she said, “‘please don’t. Please 
say you're fond of me.”’ 

“All right,” I said, “I’m fond of you, but 
stop showing your slip.” 

She arranged things in a single indescriba- 
ble motion. Suddenly the wrinkles of the 
jacket were gone and the slip was gone and 
the skirt and the nylon stockings were all 
synchronized again. 

“Darling,”’ she said, “it’s such an awful 
mess. You are always so right about every- 
thing.” 

“So right about what?’’ I asked her. 

“Oh, about the whole business,”’ she said. 
“You never did approve of it, did you? Not 
even back in Paris.” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘of course I didn’t.” 
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How to ae linens beauti- 
fully white, and make them 
last, is every housewife’s prob- 
lem. Millions solve this im- 
portant problem with Clorox, 
for Clorox is extra gentle... 
free from caustic ... made by a patented 
formula exclusive with Clorox! 


Clorox prolongs the useful- 
ness of many a garment because 
—| itremoves ugly stains from cot- 
| tons-and linens. Clorox re- 
moves stains in kitchen and 
bathroom cleaning, too. 


(&}) AN effective DEODORIZER 


Cottons and linens dried in- 
doors smell outdoor-fresh 
when they’re Clorox-clean. 
1 Clorox also deodorizes in rou- 
tine cleaning... leaves kitchen 
and bathroom surfaces delight- 
fully fresh-smelling. 


eo /n addition CLOROX is one of 
the world’s great DISINFECTANTS 
The Clorox type of sanitation 
is recommended by hundreds 
of Public Health Departments. 
So for added health protec- 

— tion, use Clorox regularly in 
iaenceeee and in routine cleaning of germ 
centers such as drainboard, sink, wash 
basin, shower, tub and toilet bowl. Direc- 
tions on the Clorox label. 


CLOROX 2:2" 


Clorox 
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Arvin 


more wonderful 
than ever! 






Grill thats a griddle thats 9 wafer... 


America’s most versatile 
cooking appliance ! 


For a twosome or a crowd—for a full meal or a 
late snack—the new Arvin Lectric Cook is ready 
to work any time! Cooking area equals 3 ten- 
inch skillets! Converts in a jiffy to a fully auto- 
matic waffler. Automatic heat control with signal 
light governs brownness, tells when to pour 
batter and when waffle is done. Cool, insulated 
base and handles . . . sparkling chrome finish. 
Price only $29.95, subject to change without 
notice. Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indi- 
(Formerly Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.) 





Also makers of Arvin Elec- 
tric Housewares, TV, Ra- 
dios, Car Heaters, Metal Fur- 


ana. niture and Ironing Tables. 





FRIES {bacon and eggs, French toast, 16 hamburgers at a time 
or 8 full size pancakes! 


TOASTS { four big sandwiches 


at a time. 





BAKES! rae generous waffles, GRILLES steaks and ees toa 


just as you like them! king’s taste! 


DELIGHTS every lucky lady 


who gets it! 
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“T don’t see why you couldn’t have told 
me more about him,” she said. “‘I never 
knew he would take everything so seriously.”’ 

“Didn’t you want him, to be serious?” I 
asked. 

“Sid,” she said, “won't you please sit 
down and listen? I want to be fair, darling, 
absolutely fair. Of course I didn’t know it 
would come to this, and he was so unhappy 
and completely maladjusted. Sid, I only 
wanted to make him happy.” 

I sat down in the armchair opposite her. 

“And so you made him still more malad- 
justed,”’ I said. 

“Darling,” she answered, “I wish you’d 
try to pull yourself together and understand. 
Of course I know he loves me, but I didn’t 
know he would love me in this way. He’s so 
undeviating, darling. Do you remember that 
poem he keeps reciting? ‘Push off and sitting 
well in order smile - * T'll scream if 4 hear 
it again. And did you ever see those damn 
clothes of his—that tweed coat and his 
double-breasted suit?” 

I did not answer, but they mattered. Dis- 
illusion always came from details. 

“T don’t mean to be unkind,” she said, 
“and I know part of this is my fault. Of 
course I was carried away. I still love him— 
in theory—but it’s all too much for me to 
manage. Sidney, please be kind.”’ 

“All right,” I said, “I’m being kind.” 

I could not unsnarl the raveled ends of her 
meaning. Her love was always limited, and 
perhaps she recognized 
this as she sat there 
wretchedly in my li- 
brary, twisting her 
hands nervously, pull- 
ing at the loose edges 
of her life. 

“Darling,” she said, 
“it did seem possible 
at first. I want you 
please to believe that. I 
don’t suppose I ever 
thought things out 
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turtle. 


the turtle 


old lady 


reversed the 


to think, because I was 
happy. Everything 
would have been pos- 
sible if he’d only been a 


ous breakdown. 


There was truth in all her sophistry, and 
her saving grace was that she could see it 
occasionally. Melville Goodwin was more 
honest than either of us could ever be. 

“Darling,” she said, “I don’t know why I 
didn’t see this coming. Of course we did 
make plans, but I didn’t think he believed 
them any more than I did. Do you know 
what he actually wants now? He wants to 
resign from the service and for us to go away 
somewhere alone together. He wants us to 
take a little bungalow or something and live 
in Carmel, California. And that isn’t all. Do 
you know what happened yesterday? Yes- 
terday another general came, an old one. He 
was polite—something like a priest. Damn 
it, give me a cigarette.” 

She was feeling better or she would not 
have asked for one, but her hands were shak- 
ing. 


‘\ HAT was his name?”’ I asked. 


“Oh, he was someone Mel always talks 
about,”’ she said. “Grimshaw, Foghorn Grim- 
shaw. He wanted to tell me all about Mel 


and he wanted to congratulate me, darling, 
but they don’t want Mel to leave the serv- 

They want us to wait until everything 
can be arranged properly. Time, he kept say- 
ing, time. But Mel wants to go to Carmel or 
else he wants to be somewhere with troops. 
Oh, I’m ashamed.”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “you ought to be. You 
haven’t any right to ruin Goodwin’s life.” 

“Darling,” she said, ‘I don’t want to ruin 
his life. I'd much rather have ruined yours. 
Sid, aren’t you going to help me?” 

I felt a sudden surge of revolt. ‘No,”’ I 
said. “If you feel that way, hurry up and 
tell him so.” 

“But I don’t want to tell him, 
“There must be some other way. 





” she said. 
I don’t 


Pierce, 
painter, once presented the con- 
cierge of his Paris apartment with a 
Next day he secretly replaced 
with one slightly larger. 
Ile kept this up until the turtle as- 
sumed monstrous proportions. 


pet's rapid growth. 


The away. She might have! 

was enchanted with her been talking to her 
Then the artist lawyer about business. 

process. The turtle matters. 
The lady “Sid.”’ she said, “are 


grew smaller and smaller. 
stayed 


clearly. I didn’t want was bereft: she 
nursing it. Pierce 


the poor woman almost had a nery- 
‘Then he confessed. 
Unfortunately, we have no record of 
what she said or did. 


little more like other check.” 

people, more like yu _ =_ 77 7 _ She stood up andl I 
and me, but he’s so stood up. “I hate you 
damned—so damned honest, darling.”’ guts,’’ she said. ‘I guess I’d better be leaving 
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want to hurt him .. . and—he believes in me. 
No one’s ever believed in me the way he 
does.”’ 

‘He'd better stop,” I said. 

It was exactly like her, I was thinking, not } 
to be able to say yes and not to be able to 
say no, and to try to put the burden on 
someone else. 

“Sid,”’ she said, “will you tell him?” 

“No,” I said. “Dot, you ought to. be 
ashamed.” 

“T told you I was ashamed,”’ Dottie said. 
“Can’t you be kind to me, Sidney?” 

“No,” I said. “Why not face it? You’ve | 
been through this with other men.” 

“Darling,” Dottie said, ‘‘that isn’t fair, | 
It wasn’t the same with you and me. We had 
other things on our minds.” 


through a second or two of painful silence. | 
Y ou always had to pay for every party. 

“T wasn’t referring to you and me,”’ I said. 
“Let’s forget it, Dot.” 

Dottie said, “Darling, no one else I’ve 
ever known ever threw in everything the way 
he has. Darling, he must fight like he can 
love.” 

I thought of the young Melville Goodwin, 
just married, just out of the Point, just be- 
fore he went overseas, walking down Sixth | 
Avenue with Muriel and hearing that old’ 
song of World War I—‘‘If you can fight like’ 
you can love, good night, Germany.” 

“Well,” oI -saige 
“maybe you ought to 
throw in everything.” 

Dottie was sitting 
up straight. She had, 
picked up all her frank-| 
ness and confusion 
and had packed it all 


; } 
We must have both thought about this ) 
| 


the American 


up nights 


ou going to let me, 
kept it up until y going, to lca 


down?” 
“No one’s letting] | 
you down, Dot,’ ‘Tsai 
“T can’t pick up the 


now, but I do want to say good-by to poor} 
Helen. Will you have someone call Bernard,| 
please?” 

I opened the library door, and she walked 
past me. She hated my guts, but then, she} 
had hated them a good many times before 

“Helen, darling,”’ I heard her saying, “Im 
terribly sorry I kept Sidney so long. I hae 
no idea that it was so late, and I have tc 
be back in time for dinner. Sidney’s calling 
Bernard.” 

I was glad to tell Helen about it all, insteac 
of keeping it to myself. At least there was ag 
chance now of putting the pieces togeia 
again. The worst of it was that I had oned 
been almost like Melville Goodwin. Thank 

God she was gone, I kept thinking. ] 
“You ought not to be so hard on her,” 
Helen said. “She can’t help it, Sid.” 4 

It all went to show the risk of interferiny: 
with other people’s lives. Dottie and thy 
Goodwins could work it out themselves fron 
now on. | 

It was a cold, windy night on Monday) 
The house looked even larger than it hau)» 
when I had first seen it, now that the tree): 
were bare. Its size engulfed me suddenly) 
almost like a return to consciousness, as | 
heard Henry asking me what the orders woul)’ 
be for tomorrow. 

“T’ll tell you what to do,” I said. “As, 
Mrs. Skelton what the plans are tomorro | a 
morning.’ 

I wanted to get inside out of the cold, an| 
when I was in the hall, Oscar took my 
and coat. 

“T’ve had my dinner,” I told him. “Where 
Mrs. Skelton?”’ | 

‘‘She’s in the living room, sir,’ Oscar 

I could not understand why Helen hac 
come into the hall to meet me as shé usual 
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You feel GOOD when you're 
regular. So do all your family. 

Serve prunes often for breakfast, 
nature’s way to regularity and a 
“feel good” day. 

Good eating, too. Especially 
SUNSWEET Prunes... 

-.-the prunes packed and guar- 
anteed by the growers themselves. 










SUNSWEET 
“Tenderized” Prunes, 
Apricots, Peaches — 
also SUNSWEET 
Prune Juice 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE 
AND APRICOT 
GROWERS ASSN. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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“FOR SUPER SPAGHETTI 


1 use MEXENE!” 







Says 
Mrs. Carl Buerkle 
of Richland, Wash. 













No wonder Mrs. Buerkle 
has earned a reputation 
for her wonderful spa- 
ghetti! The secret’s in 
the seasoning, and that’s 
Mexene, a piquant blend 
of rare peppers and spices used by good cooks 
€éverywhere to add life and flayor to spaghetti, 
meat, poultry, seafoods, soups and vegetables. 
Just ask your grocer for the one and only Mexene 
All-Purpose Seasoning. 
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did after my trip from the city. I felt a little 
neglected, seeing that the house had been 
Helen’s idea. I was thinking longingly of the 
place where we had lived in the Fifties, when 
I reached the living room. 

“Hello, dear,’ Helen said. “I didn’t know 
you'd be so late. Here’s Muriel Goodwin.” 

Helen spoke as though I were Camilla 
being prepared for company, and I had cer- 
tainly not expected any. Not until Helen had 
mentioned her did I see that Mrs. Melville 
Goodwin was seated on the sofa, working on 
another washcloth, finishing some border 
stitches quickly so she could leave it and 
greet me. It was the washcloth as much as 
the apparition of Muriel Goodwin that con- 
fused me. My first thought was how utterly 
inappropriate, under the circumstances, it 
was for her to be crocheting another of those 
things, until I remembered that the threads 
of Melville Goodwin were being removed 
from Dottie Peale’s tapestry. 

She held out her hand. “I just called up 
rather on the spur of the moment,” she said. 
“Helen was most hospitable and sweet and 
asked me to come out for the night. I had 
run up to New York to see Pamela Hardee, 
and then I thought of you and Helen, and I 
thought it might be better for Melville if he 
were by himself a day longer.”’ 

It was an effort for me not to look ques- 
tioningly at Helen, but the situation was 
obviously under control, and Muriel Good- 
win was the chairman of the board conduct- 
ing the meeting. 

“T’m awfully glad to see you,”’ I said. 

“T’m glad, too,” Mrs. Goodwin answered. 
“T only had such a short glimpse of you in 
Washington, Sidney. I was just telling Helen 
I wished you were both in the service, too, 
but it’s funny, I still keep on feeling as 
though you were.” 

“Sidney,” Helen said, ‘I think I’d better 
go upstairs and leave you both together.”’ 

“Don’t run away, dear,’’ Muriel Goodwin 
said. ‘Of course I’m here to talk about the 
General—but there’s nothing you shouldn’t 
heary2s' 

“Sidhey,” Helen said, ‘I wish you’d please 
sit down,” and she sounded almost like Dot- 
tie Peale. “I don’t know why I can’t ever 
stop Sidney from prowling around the room.”’ 

“Tt’s all right,’”’ Mrs. Goodwin said, and 
her smile was sympathetically gracious. ‘‘ Let 
him if he wants to. Mel often does, when I’m 
talking things over with him.” 





























S Ou, no,” I said, “I’m sorry,”’ and I found 
a chair and pulled it near the sofa where 
Mrs. Goodwin sat. She waited for me, giving 
me time to settle myself, and I found myself 
doing this hastily and guiltily, like a young 
officer called suddenly into conference. She 
was patient. She even waited a moment 
longer than was necessary, and then she 
spoke again. 

“T know you're both fond of Melville,’’ she 
said. “He has a gift for making friends. I’ve 
been very touched by how many people are 
concerned about him at present. Now Gen- 
eral Grimshaw Did Melville ever men- 
tion him—Foghorn Grimshaw ?”’ 

She smiled again, this time at Helen, and 
the Army had taken over. She was no longer 
the general's wife dropping in to call. She 
was closer now to being the spokesman at an 
Army conference sketching in the back- 
ground. 

“You know, dear,” she said to Helen, 
“Sidney made a very favorable impression 
on General Grimshaw. He went out of his 
way to speak of Sidney, and Goochy likes 
Sidney—he was Melville’s old chief of staff 
in France—and Robert liked him so much 
too. That’s why I can’t help feeling that 
you're all in the family.”’ And she smiled at 
me again, as though I were a bright young 
officer who had a future. 

At least Helen and I knew where we were. 
Muriel was taking over, and she was running 
things very well. She was not even being a 
brave little woman. It was not fair, perhaps, 
but in a way I could sympathize with Mel- 
ville Goodwin. He had been away a long time 
and had become used to running things him- 
self. 

“T admit that General Grimshaw and 
General Gooch, too, know the General very 
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well,” Muriel Goodwin was saying. “But 
I know the General rather well myself, and 
I’ve known him longer than anyone else. I’ve 
seen him grow. Nowethey are talking to me 
of waiting, and of time curing everything. Of 
course I know all about waiting. You have 
to, if you’re married in the service, but I 
would really like to know something definite, 
and no one will tell me.” 

She had woven a large part of the Gen- 
eral’s life, and now at last she was getting 
somewhere. I was forgetting where we were. 
I was following again in the parade after 
Melville Goodwin. 

“Of course a part of me thinks of Mel as a 
person and as my husband,” she said, “but I 
suppose always, ever since I was a girl in 
Hallowell, another part of me has always 
thought of what he means to other people, 
and what he stands for... . Now I’ve had a 
good deal to do in making the General what 
Mensa 

I was afraid she would speak of self- 
sacrifice, and it would have disappointed me 
if she had, but she went straight ahead mar- 
shaling her facts. 

“Melville has his record, and no one can 
take that impersonal part of him away from 
me. He’s something more than my Melville 
Goodwin. Do you see what I mean when I 
say I don’t think of him entirely as a 
person?”’ She paused and turned her head 
toward me abruptly. I had often thought 
how pretty she must have been when she 
was a girl, but I had no impression of faded 
beauty now. Although her bluish-gray hair 
and her plump figure made her look older 
than Melville Goodwin, she also looked 
wiser. The motion of her hands stopped. 
She laid the washcloth gently on her knees, 
and waited patiently to be sure I under- 
stood. 

“You mean,” I said, “that you think of 
him as Government property?” 

She nodded to me quickly and pulled a 
long loop of thread through with her hook. 
“T hoped you’d say that,”’ she said. “I’m so 
glad you understand, and I do hope Helen 
will. I suppose I’m talking from the point of 
view of other service wives, and it’s hard for 
people on the outside sometimes to see it. 
Army wives really have as much to do with 
the service as the men. Now take my Gen- 
eral. I don’t think Melville would ever have 
made general if I hadn’t prodded him some- 
times. I wish Melville didn’t know this too. 
We might have been happier if I hadn’t been 
so ambitious—but at least I’ve done some- 
thing for the service, and the service is more 
important than Mel or me.”’ 


Murter coopwin stopped again, and mem- 
ories of the Goodwins in Tientsin, Schofield, 
Panama, Benning and Bailey crowded unin- 
vited into the living room. Certain memories 
of the Goodwins had become as vivid to me 
as the footage of a documentary film. There 
was little Mel Goodwin fighting that Stick- 
ney boy at school, Mel Goodwin studying 
algebra with Muriel Reece, the first kiss at 
the Sunday-school picnic, Goodwin at the 
Point, and Goodwin, captain of Company A. 
I was with him near Chateau-Thierry when 
the machine guns opened up. I encountered 
him walking back wounded in North Africa, 
and I could hear the enlisted man saying that 
he was a fighting so-and-so, those words that 
he wanted on his tombstone. Melville Good- 
win had been an officer who deserved every 
cent of money that the taxpayers had paid 
out on him. 

“You know,” and the voice of Muriel 
Goodwin took over again, like that of a 
lecturer in a darkened room, “Melville is 
difficult sometimes. I’ve sometimes thought 
he never wanted rank. I don’t mean that he’s 
afraid of it, but he’s like an absent-minded 
professor sometimes. Of course we both knew 
that Melville would be a general one day, 
when his orders came for the War College, 
but all Melville really cares about is the prac- 
tical side of war. I’ve often thought he’d 
rather be a colonel, because he would be 
nearer to the front. Well . . . now he’s a gen- 
eral, and I’m very proud. He can’t help being 
a general now . . . and perhaps I’ve done all I 
can for him, but I can’t bear to think of his 
not keeping on and being a lieutenant gen- 
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by Greyhound! 


—writes Miss Marie Duda of Winnipeg, Can. 


“T had traveled in the U.S.A. before, 
but never really saw much of the 
Country. This last trip, I went by 
Greyhound—and what a revelation! | 

“It was a thrill to get such a good, | 
close look at all the interesting and 
historic places on the way. Our bus 
took us all along the shoreline of 
the Great Lakes, and right down 7 
the main streets of big cities like 
Chicago and Detroit. 

“T am already planning my next } 
vacation, by Greyhound.” 
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iz]. ... Dear me, I’ve talked a lot, but I’ve 

a reason for it.” 

} she laid down her crocheting again and 

ve me all her attention. 

There's not much reason to discuss the 
sonal side of Mel and me,”’ she said. ‘The 

}/s are all grown up, and besides, I’m old 

jpugh to know that certain things will 
pen in the service, but, Sidney, I’ve got 
<now what to do next, and I have to come 
you, because he met . . . her through you, 

I ney.” 

here was no way of glossing it over. I 
Hild only try to make her think kindly of 
} Iville Goodwin, when there was little rea- 
+ why she should. 

‘How much has he told you,” I asked, 
jout all this?” 

Why, he’s never told me anything,”’ she 
#4. “Poor Mel, he’s only getting ready to 
me, and if you want to know, I’m pretty 
id of waiting.” 

‘Of course,”’ I began, “in a place like the 

/}O—” but Muriel Goodwin stopped me. 
‘Oh, Sidney,” she said, “of course I 
yw what men do in a war theater. Of 
arse I know he met, her in Paris and 
course I know that .her name is Mrs. 
ale, and that she’s 
ding on Seventy- 
‘ond Street in New 
rk, and of course I 

}ow she’s pretty. Mel 
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inevitable that Melville Goodwin. should 
have been attracted by her. Plenty of other 
people had sought for a love object in a war 
zone. 

I was doing my best for Melville Goodwin, 
but neither Helen nor Muriel Goodwin 
showed sympathy or enthusiasm. Dottie 
would never have given him further thought 
if it had not been for that incident with the 
Russian soldier in Berlin. Muriel Goodwin 
frowned, but she picked up her work again, 
which gave me a note of hope. 

“T thought everything would be the way it 
always was, when I saw him at the airport,”’ 
she said. 

“Tt would have been,”’ I told her, “‘if she 
hadn’t called him up. You can’t blame it all 
on him. She’s a very persistent girl.”’ 

y 
Sue was rolling up the washcloth, and I 
braced. myself. She put it in her bag and 
jerked the mouth of the bag together. 

“T know,” she said quietly. “ Well, that’s 
all there is, isn’t it? . . . Helen, I wonder if 
you have a sleeping pill? I hate small women 
who think they’re perfect, but it’s a little 
hard to take, after all this time. I don’t want 
to be alone with this all night.” 

I wished I were back 
in the ETO again, ina 
world without women, 
and I wished that 
Melville Goodwin had 


|, her picture in his 
: ‘tease. Men are sim- 
| when they fall in 
‘be and they lose their 
| se of proportion, and 
| isn’t built for it. 
; re’s the telephone 
with the New York 
ls and those trips to 
w York—and every- 
covering up, even 
tid. He’s like a little 
=37insome ways. He’s 
Entalked to meabout 
om) 


‘I thought you said 
‘thadn’t,’’ I told her. 
‘Oh, not in that 

y,” she answered, 

aly subtly—a Mrs. 


HOPPING worries — go 

away and don’t return! 
Its Christmas once more, 
but that tiresome gift prob- 
lem is solved! 

Says Santa, JOURNAL gift 
subscriptions give pleasure 
that’s going to last month 
after month, and how you'll 
be thanked again and again 
during the New Year!” So 
easy to give too—no mail- 
ing or wrapping. 

Send in your order TO- 
DAY. There’s a handy order 
form in nearly every copy 
of this issue. A charming 
Christmas-gift card, in your 
name, will be sent 
nounce each JOURNAL sub- 
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died, as he very well 
might have and should 
have, in North Africa 
or Salerno or some- 
where along the Rhine. 

“You may have a 
right to be hard on 
him,” I said, “but I 
don’t think he meant 
this to go so far. Heonly 
went overboard after he 
was assigned to Plans. 
He wanted to get away 
from the whole thing.” 

“Of course I knew he 
wouldn’t like Plans,”’ 
she went on. “He never 
knows what’s good for 
him.” 

“He thinks you had 


ile in New York, 
pm he had met in 
is, and I must meet 
| because he would 
‘to know what I thought of her. We ought 
neet more outside people—it sounds like 
l, doesn’t it? It sounds like any man.” 
pre was hardly any bitterness and she was 
ling. “Any woman can tell when her man’s 
tuated, but what I want to know is does 
ll really love her, Sidney? Because if he 
is... he’d better have her. If he wants her, 
bn’t want him.”’ She tossed the washcloth 
yn, and perhaps General Melville Good- 
was crocheted out. 
felt as though I had been thrown hard 
inst her composure, and I was very glad I 
s not Melville Goodwin. I was also glad 
I did not make my living at the bar, but 
as my turn now to do what I could for 
. I tried to sound measured and confi- 
it, and as wise as Foghorn Grimshaw, but 
as a very sour attempt. 


scription. 


3 EFORE you make up your mind,” I be- 
., “you'd better let me tell you what I can 
sut Mel and Dottie Peale.’’ I cleared my 
dat as if I were about to deliver a formal 
ess. “I met him in Normandy when I 
aP.R.O. I had never thought much of the 
ss, but I wish you could have seen him 
e. If you had, you might not be thinking 
] im along the lines you are thinking now.” 
uld hear my sincerest radio voice, but the 
(ds were not like mine. 
~Wext I was on the plane again with all 
se VIP’s and Dottie Peale. Then we were 
‘Paris. I was trying to explain Dottie Peale 
fin, as I had often endeavored to explain 
to Helen. Dottie always knew how to 
jke men comfortable in the same degree 
ut, She made women uncomfortable. There 
wistful appeal to her restiveness and her 
Yeontent, especially in the neighborhood of 
ar, where no one could be content. It was 





something to do with 
it,” I said. 

That technical refer- 
ence to the Army had 
disturbed her more than anything else I had 
said. 

“Of course I had something to do with it,” 
she said. “I’ve always had to do that sort 
of thinking for him. He has to be in Plans.” 

I had never felt so deeply sympathetic for 
Melville Goodwin, and suddenly I shared 
some of his exasperation. If I had not, I 
would never have spoken so bluntly. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘men like to lead lives of 
their own sometimes, or they like to be al- 
lowed to think they do. And, besides, there’s 
something you ought to know, Muriel. When- 
ever Dottie gets something, she wants some- 
thing else. She and Mel haven’t much in 
common, you know, and I’ve an idea she’s 
tired of him already.” 

I felt in my pockets for a pack of ciga- 
rettes, but I could not find one, so I got up 
and walked across the room looking for one. 

“Tn fact, she’s told me so,”’ I added. 

Dottie Peale was a very clever girl. She 
could usually get her way in anything. I had 
given her message to Muriel. 

Muriel Goodwin said, “So she doesn’t 
want him. Why shouldn’t she?” 

All at once I thought of the time when she 
had handed Melville Goodwin the bayonet 
at the fairgrounds. 

“That’s almost too much, isn’t it? That 
really makes me angry.”’ 

She reached in her work bag and pulled 
out the washcloth. ‘‘I know sometimes Mel 
is—well, heavy, and sometimes he’s terribly 
intense, and if you hear his stories again and 
again... but she can’t have heard them so 
often. Poor Mel, he’s always a problem when- 
ever he’s on a staff.” Muriel Goodwin dropped 
her crocheting. ‘‘What time is it?” 

It was after eleven o’clock. We had been 
working for quite awhile on Melville Goodwin. 
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It’s pumpkin time again—but pumpkin 
pie was never like this before. 

For here’s a pie airy-light as a clone 
_with a new kind of taste excitement: 
Luscious, fluffy pumpkin and ve 
laced through and through and toppe ce 


Coconut! Good? It’s sheer heaven! 
Use snowy whit 


food shops and bakeries! 





with toasted, golden-brown Baker’s 


e Baker’s Coconut 


to glamourize thrifty cakes, puddings, 
fruits. Buy coconut goodies, too—in 
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1 envelope unflavored gelatine 
4 cup cold water 
114 cups mashed cooked pumpkin 
34, cup evaporated milk 
VY, cup water 
2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
34, cup brown sugar, firmly packed 


VY, teaspoon salt 


Soften gelatine in V4 cup cold 
yolks, 1 cup of the sugar, salt, a 
ing water 10 minutes, stirring COI 
move from boiling pes iG 
ez hites until foamy. 
eee atcan. Fold in pumpkin mixtu 
into cold pie shell. Chill until 
maining toasted coconut. 
*To toast coconut, spread ae 
shallow pan. Place in moderate oe 
(350° F.) and toast about 10 mints 
or until delicately browned. Stir occe 
sionally to toast evenly. 


New Recipe Book ! “Coconut cline 
pe ith easy-to- 
Desserts, packed wit sy-te5 
follow recipes. Send 10¢ to Be 
Coconut, Box 502, New York 46, we 








¥3 cup cream, whipped 
water. Combine pumpkin, 
1 spices in top of ¢ 
antly. Add gelatine an 
Chill until slightly thickened. 
Add remaining sugar § 
re, vanilla, and 34 
firm. Before serving, top W! 





1, teaspoon ginger 
Vy teaspoon nutmeg 
Vy teaspoon cinnamon 
2 egg whites 
ly teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup Baker's Shredded Coconut, 
toasted* 
1 baked 9-inch ple shell 
and sweetened 
milk, % cup water, egg 
Jouble boiler. Cook over boil- 
d stir until dissolved. Re- 


radually and continue beat- 
of the toasted coconut. Turn 
ith whipped cream and re- 
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Note to every wife 


who's ever jolt wnoasy 
about her husband 4 trips 





COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, 
AND—ABOVE ALL—SAFE! 
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“Tf I could use the telephone,”’ she said, 
“T’d better call up Washington, Ellen Grim- 
shaw might be up, and I can fly down in the 
morning.” 

I went with her to the library to turn on 
the lights. 

“T want to speak to Washington, D. C.,” 
she was saying when I left her. ““The num- 
ber is Decatur -——’’ and then she was spell- 
ing it, * i 





Helen was standing by the dying embers 
of the fireplace. Her dark hair, her profile and 
her velvet housecoat gave her the sentimen- 
tal look of a Burne-Jones or a Rossetti, and I 
was sure that her whole pose was planned. 


“Helen,” I said, ‘please don’t start strik- 
ing attitudes.” 
“Sidney,” Helen said, ‘““why did you say 


that in front of her?” 

“Say what in front of her?” I asked. 

“About your wanting to lead your own 
life sometimes—right in front of her,’’ Helen 
said. 

“T said men like to be allowed to think 
they do,” I told her, ‘‘and you allow me to 
think I do usually. You even make me want 
to do what you want, usually.”’ 

“You didn’t say that last part,’’ Helen 
said. “Sidney, if you want, we can move. 
You know I’m always willing to do anything 
you want.” 

“You know I don’t want to move,”’ I said. 

At least the air was clearer, and she did not 
look so aggressively like a Rossetti. 

“Let’s get this straight,” I said. ‘“‘ You’re 
not Mrs. Goodwin and I’m not Melville 
Goodwin.” 

We stood there waiting. Whether we 
wanted or not, we were in that constrained 
position of a host and hostess waiting for a 
guest to finish her call. 

“Sidney,”’ Helen said, “she’s been trying 
so hard. Do you think she cares about 
him?” 

“Yes,” I said. “she cares for what he is.” 

“You know that isn’t what I mean,”’ she 
said. “If you really love someone, it doesn’t 
matter what he is.” 

“Of course she loves him,” I said, ‘but 
love isn’t a constant quality. It has its ups 
and downs like anything else, and it varies 
all the time.” 

Helen shook her head. “It doesn’t with a 
woman,” she answered. “‘It never does.”’ 

“Well, it does with a man,’ I said. 

“Well, I love you,” Helen said, “and I 
don’t care what you are.” 

I cared very much, but no one else should 
have heard us discuss it, especially Muriel 
Goodwin, and there she was, in the doorway, 
and I could not tell how long she had been 
standing there or how much she might have 
heard—but I knew as soon as she spoke. 

“Yes,’”’ she said. ‘Yes, of course I love 
him, and it is something that doesn’t change, 
even if you think it does.” 


Sue was in her best reviewing-stand atti- 
tude. I remember her blue-gray hair and her 
black broadcloth suit and even her plump 
stocky figure, but again I was not conscious 
of age. There was absolutely nothing to say. 

“T wish it weren’t so late,’”’ she said. Her 
voice was perfectly steady, but her shoulders 
began to shake. “I ought to be back in 
Washington. Please don’t say that I don’t 
love him,’’ and then she sobbed, ‘‘She must 
be a damn fool.” 

It was no place for a man. Muriel Good- 
win must have hated to have me see her with 
all defenses down, and she pulled herself to- 
gether. 

“Sidney,’’ she said, “will you give me my 
bag, please? It’s where I left it on the sofa.”’ 

Muriel Goodwin was looking for a hand- 
kerchief, of course, but instead she found the 
washcloth. 

“T never thought I’d cry into this,” she 
said. ““I’msorry. I always hate crying women. 
Good night, Sidney.” 

“Good night,’’ I answered. “‘If you need 
anything, ask Helen, won’t you?”’ 

But she did not need anything any longer. 
She was the General’s wife again and I was 
the young officer on the post. 

“Of course Mel will have to be.sent some- 
where,”’ she said. “I’m glad I reached Ellen 
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Grimshaw. Mel mustn’t ever know. You 
understand that, don’t you?”’ 


“Yes,” I said. 
“And, Sidney.” “ 
“Yes?” I said. 


“Will you call about a plane reservation, 
please, and it would be nice if I had an alarm 
clock.” 


When Muriel Goodwin left at six-thirty 
the next morning, after kissing Helen she 
kissed me also, hastily but efficiently. It was 
a gesture of affection, but she was also obey- 
ing a warmhearted convention of service life. 
She was indicating that I was in the circle of 
the close friends of the General. She would 
have kissed Goochy in an identical manner if 
he were leaving for parts unknown. 

I had asked, I remember, whether she did 
not want me to go with her and see her 
aboard her plane, but she would not hear of 
this. It would have made her, she said, feel 
too much like a dear old lady, and Helen and 
I had done so much for her already. 

We were standing by the open door watch- 
ing Henry drive away, and Helen was wav- 
ing. It was bitter cold and raw at half past 
six in the morning, and I remember saying to 
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By Elizabeth MeFarland 


My burr-headed honey, 
My dandy, my ditty, 
Some say you are lordly 
But I know you're pretty 
In ways that a man 
Best expresses himself— 
You're a sociable tiger, 
A reticent elf. 


Your strength is the strength 
Of all dream-wished-for things, 
Like the power that pulses 
In the deepest of springs; 
For you sprang from the bush 
Of my childhood’s lost boys, 
And I love you like children 
With arms full of toys. 
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Helen that I was out of the Army now, and I 
remember her answer—that it was just about 
time. 


I had thought seriously that my friendship 
with Melville Goodwin was buried deep in a 
never-never land, but I heard from him ex- 
actly six days later. Somehow it seemed like 
a space of years. 

It was just ten minutes before I was to go 
on the air when Miss Jocelyn, my new girl, 
told me that a General Melville A. Goodwin 
was on the telephone. She knew it was im- 
portant because he had the private number. 

“Tell him to call at seven-twenty,” I told 
her. 

Miss Jocelyn said she had suggested this 
already, but she had been told that it was a 
matter of extreme urgency. That was what 
he had said—extreme urgency. 

I felt resentful, I remember, not only to- 
ward him but toward the whole system he 
represented. I thought of the time that 
Goochy had barged in unannounced with 
that summons to Washington, and then there 
had been the original telephone call from the 
Pentagon—and it seemed years ago—about 
helping Colonel. Flax with my old friend 
General Melville Goodwin—the call that had 
started everything. 

War always gave those people too much 
power. The best of them developed a Messiah 
complex once they had the rank. Goodwin 
now had so little to do with anything around 
me that I even found it difficult to believe 
that I had seen him only a few days before at 
the airport in Washington. It was nine and a 
half minutes before I would go on the air, and 
even his voice seemed far away. 
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“Look here,” he was saying, and he was 
angry, “I don’t want any more of this run-. 
around. I want to speak to Mr. Sidney ) 
Skelton.” 

“You're speaking to him,” I answered, | 
“but I’ve only got a minute, Mel.” 

“Well, well, Sidney,’’ he said. ‘“‘Say, Sid. | 
ney, I’m right here at the Waldorf and I haye 
a suite. The management gave it to me—no 
extra charge. Drop everything and come up 
here, will you, Sid? Rooms fifteen eighty. 
three and -four. It’s important.” 

“T can’t,’”’ I told him. “I’m going on the! 
air in just eight minutes.” 

“Oh, so that’s it,” he said. ‘‘Can’t you get 
someone else to say your piece?”’ 

“No,” I said, ‘of course I can’t, Mel.” 

There was a brief incredulous pause. 

“Well, how soon can you get up here?” 

“Around half past seven,” I said. 

‘Well, see you make it and don’t keep me 
waiting,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,’ I said, and I accented the 
“sir”? in a heavy way that was impertinent. | 

There was another pause that told me 4 
had caught my meaning. 

“Now, now,” he said, ‘“‘what’s the matter, 
son? Are you mad at me about anything?” 

“No, sir,”’ I said, and I elaborated the last), 
word again in my sincerest tone, and then he 
laughed. 

“Well, make it nineteen-thirty,”’ he said, 
“Are you happy, boy?” 

“No,” I said. | 

“Well, that’s too bad,” he said, ‘ ‘becalill 
I’m feeling mighty happy.” 








Wauen I entered his rooms he was standing 
in the center of a small impersonal sitting 
room and there was no sign of anything about} | 
him there except himself; no hat or coat or 
open suitcase, only Melville Goodwin. He 
was wearing one of his older uniforms and 
not the new one I had seen him in so 0 ten 
since he had returned from overseas. It mig ht 
have been the same uniform that he 
worn in Paris. Something had changed inf 
manner too. He looked careless and i 
almost as I remembered him at Saint-L6, 

“Well, hello, son,” he said. “I’m glad to 
see you,” and he did look glad. He gripped! 
my hand hard and slapped me on the shoul 
der. ““How’s Helen and Camilla?” 

“They’re fine,’”’ I said, and then I found 
myself hesitating, because I did not know 
where to go from there. I did not know 
whether the ice was thin or thick. “How's 
Muriel?” I asked. Somehow I was impelled} 
to ask it, and not a line of his smile changed, 

““Muriel’s fine,” he said. “She’s busy as 4 
bird dog. By the way, she had a swell time 
up at your house. She really needed to gel 
away for a while. Have you eaten yet?” | 

“I’m sorry,” I began. “I had some foor| 
brought in at half past six.’ | 

“That’s all right,” he said, “I’ve eater 
too. Call up Room Service, will you, for somé 
ice and glasses? I’ve got some Scotch. Thi! 
is a sort of celebration, son—partly. ‘You 
telephone and I’ll get the bottle.” 

I was alone in the sitting room while twa 
calling Room Service, and he seemed to hav 
vanished so completely that I almost felt h | 
had not been there at all until he came bat!) 
and put a fifth of Scotch on the table. 

“There,” he said. ‘Say, Sid, it’s funny: 
isn’t it, how we’ve got to be friends— los: 
friends, I mean? Just as soon as I checked it 
here, I began saying to myself, ‘I’ve got t 
see Sid before I push off.’ I’d have called yo 
earlier today, but I’ve had a lot of things t t 
clear up.’ . 

He sat down opposite me on the edge of a!) 
easy chair with his feet drawn under ha i 
that habitual pose that made him alwa’ 
seem ready for anything. i 

“T didn’t know you were pushing 0 
Mel,” I said. ‘Where are-you pushing to? 

His forehead wrinkled and he rubbed 
hand over the back of his closely cropp! 
head. ‘‘Why, son,” he said, “haven't J 
heard the news?” 

Of course I had not heard the news, but 
was like Mel Goodwin and all the rest‘ 
them to think that everyone knew when 
ders had been cut, especially close friend 
had not heard the news, but I remembi 

(Continued on Page 240) 
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1. a 
Major General William F. Dean, of Berkeley, California—Medal of Honor. In the hard 
early days of the Korean War, when it was Red armor against American rifles, General 
Dean chose to fight in the most seriously threatened parts of the line with his men. At 
Taejon, just before his position was overrun, he was last seen hurling hand grenades 
defiantly at tanks. 





General William Dean knew in his heart that it’s every man’s duty ta.defend America. 
You know it, too. The General’s job was in Korea and he did it superbly well. Your 
defense job is here at home. And one of the best ways to do that job is to start right 
now buying your full share of United States. Defense* Bonds. For remember, your Defense 
Bonds help keep America strong, just as soldiers like General Dean keep America safe. 
And only through America’s strength can your nation... and your family ... and 
you... have a life of security. 


Defense is your job, too. For the sake of all our servicemen, for your own sake, help 
make this land so powerful that no American again may have to die in war. Buy United 
States Defense* Bonds now—for peace! 





Remember when you buy bonds for na- spent. So sign up today in the Payroll 
tional defense, you also build personal Savings Plan where you work or the Bond- 
cash savings. Remember, too, if youdon’t A-Month Plan where you bank. For your 
save regularly, you generally don’t save country’s security, and your own, buy 
at all. Money you take home usually is United States Defense Bonds now! 


“CLS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a pu blic service. 
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| with a delicious 
@ AMERICAN ACCENT ! 


Raw 0! Ko 
©” Guaranteed by ® 
} “Good Housekeepin 


_ SWISS STEAK— Hunt Style 
Mother, your family’s gonna /ove you for fixing this 
mouth-watering dish!... 

The tantalizing flavor accent comes from the spicy, 
all-tomato goodness of Hunt’s Tomato Sauce. That’s 
the cooking sauce that’s kettle-stmmered for richness. 

So many folks prefer Hunt’s Tomato Sauce that it’s 
America’s largest-selling brand! Do get some at your 
grocer’s and try this delicious recipe... 

1 medium-sized onion, sliced 3 tbsp. fat 

3 tbsp. chopped green pepper 
In a heavy skillet, cook onion and green pepper in 
the fat until tender. Then take: 

1/2 Ibs. beef (round, chuck, rump) 

Pound flour into the beef with the edge of a heavy 
plate. Brown meat on both sides in the fat. Then add: 

1 can Hunt's Tomato Sauce 

1 cup water 1 tsp. salt 


1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
14 tsp. pepper 
Cover and simmer 1% hours or till tender. Then!... 


Serve 4 people delicious helpings of Swiss Steak 
that'll do you proud! It’s perfect with nice fluffy rice. 


Keep several cans of Hunt’s on hand. For stews, 
f soups, roasts, casseroles. Costs.but a few cents a can. 


cor trectton a souen.. unt-for the best 


Hunt’s Heavenly Peaches 





Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, California 
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(Continued from Page 238) 
Muriel Goodwin’s pronouncement— Melville 
would have to be sent somewhere. 

“That’s right,’’ he said, ‘“‘of course you 
haven’t heard. Listen, boy, they’ve asked for 
me at SCAP, right from the horse’s mouth in 
Tokyo, and I hardly know anyone in SCAP. 
I’m flying out in two days and it’s going to 
be with troops and Goochy’s coming over 
too. Frizell is coming back. You know who 
Frizell is, don’t you?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t think so.” 

“Well, we'll skip it because it’s confiden- 
tial,” the General said. ‘I’m taking over 
from Red Frizell. It’s going to be the begin- 
ning of a build-up and it’s going to be with 
troops. Maybe it’s going to be a corps com- 
mand. I’m as happy as a kid. Congratulate 
the old man, will you, Sidney? The only 
thing that gripes me is that you’re not coming 
too.” 

We both stood up and we shook hands for- 
mally, the way one should. “‘ Well,” I said in 
my sincerest voice, ‘‘congratulations.”’ I did 
not know what any of it meant, because I 
did not know about future plans in the Ori- 
ent, but I was thinking of Muriel Goodwin. 

“Boy,” he said, “I’m still slap-happy. I 
still can’t believe I’d get anything like this. 
The only thing we need now is a war out 
there, and things don’t look so good in 
China, do they? I’ve got a hunch it might 
happen in Korea.” 

He was never as dumb as you thought he 
was going to be. He knew his terrain and he 
had the prescience. It 
was the first time I had 
ever heard a serious 
mention of Korea. He 
was lost in the glow 
of that unknown new 
assignment, and he had 
the shining morning 
face of Shakespeare’s 
schoolboy. 

He said, “I wish 
I could give you the 
whole blueprint. You 
ought to have seen 
Goochy when he got 
the word, and you 
ought to have seen 
Muriel. She’s acting 
just the way she did 
when we started off for Bailey. It’s a nice 
thing from Muriel’s point of view. We’re 
moving into Frizell’s quarters. He has one 
of those houses in Tokyo with dwarf gardens 
and all the old servants in kimonos and all 
paid for by the Occupation. Muriel’s really 
going to get something, and maybe it’s 
about time.” 

“Yes, maybe it’s about time that Muriel 
had something,”’ I said. 

It was a strange world, I was thinking, and 
it was moving so fast that it was impossible 
to keep up with it any longer—for me, but 
not for Melville Goodwin, who had the serv- 
ice right behind him and his own simple 
lexicon of belief. He was safe again, safer 
than I would ever be in this changing world. 
There had been a stormy moment of malad- 
justment, but it was gone. He was off again, 
behaving exactly as he should, able to shed 
experience, but still some thought made him 
stare solemnly at his glass. 


“You know,” he said, “it’s queer how a 
thing like this clarifies your thinking and 
changes your point of view. I don’t seem to 
be the same person I was before I got the 
word. I don’t know what’s been the matter 
with me lately.’’ He looked at me with cold, 
deceptive innocence. “You follow what I 
mean, don’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ I said carefully, “I guess I do, 
partly.” 

He could see things without intermediate 
shadows. 

“All right,’’ he said, “‘let’s lay it on the 
line. I had never thought of myself as being 
humanly inexperienced, but I must have 
been. Let’s lay it on the line. Maybe I don’t 
understand about women, Sid. Take Dottie 
Peale. Maybe I ought to have run around 
some when I was younger. I don’t know what 
I was thinking of. Isn’t that the damnedest 
thing?”’ 


REM eT 


Science, in its effort to learn the 

laws of nature, is in theological 
language seeking to understand the 
way in which God acts. Science is 
concerned with what happens, with 
the actions that occur, and with 
learning the laws governing these 
actions. But action implies an actor, 
and theology is concerned with the 
actor. Whether the actor is termed 
the universe, nature or God is largely 
a matter of choice of words. 


—ARTHUR H. COMPTON: 

A Modern Concept of God, 

from ‘Man's Destiny in Eternity,” 
by M. T. Garvin (The Beacon Press). 
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He waited expectantly, but I did not an- 
swer. 

“You always knew I was being a damn | 
fool, didn’t you?” i 

“Well, I wouldn’t put it quite that way,” 
I said. 
“T had never | 
faced up to it, that’s all—not that she isn’t a 
nice girl. She’s a very remarkable person.” 

“That’s so,” I answered, “she’s remarka- | 


“‘Horsefeathers,”’ he said. 


ble.”’ 
“It’s sort of awkward, isn’t it,”’ he said, |~ 
“to go to someone and just say you’ve beena | _ 
damn fool, but I like to think I tell the | 
truth.” 

“You mean that you’ve seen Dottie?” 
I asked. 

“You didn’t think I’d write her a ‘Dear | 
John’ letter, did you? Yes, I saw Dottie at 
five this afternoon. She was wonderful. I 
don’t know how she ever managed it, but 
she made it seem all right. She never let me | 
feel for a minute that I was ducking out. In 
fact, she made it all seem like something to 

be proud of. I’ll never forget her, Sid.” 

For some reason or other, nothing in that |) : 
confession sounded tawdry or shopworn, |) * 
when every element in it should have. Some- |) © 
thing in Melville Goodwin prevented it. | | 
There was always a quality in him of simple 
fact that raised him above the obvious. There 
was a metal in him that life had never tar- 
nished, though it possessed a confusing lus- 
ter for people like Dottie Peale and me. He Ff » 
was a stranger from a) * 
strange world which we | 
could never touch. 

“Of course,” he went | ie 
on, “I went eau 
this with Muriel last | 
night. I had to tell her!) 
I'd basically been a 
fool, and she was won- 1% 
derful. She said it was | 
only decent to clear it | | 
as quickly as possible | 
with Dottie. She even | 
helped | me plan what 
to say.’ 1 

He was watching me, | 
and he must have! 
read something in my | 
expression. 

“You would have done that, wouldnt 
you?” he asked. “If you had been in my | 
shoes?” | 

“No,” I said, “I don’t think so. I doni 
believe I’d have had the guts.” 

He shook his head slowly. “That isn’t 
guts,” he said. “It’s only truth. There are} 
some things you have to lay on the line, some 
things. There’s the flag, for instance.” ] 

“What?”’ I said. It was incredible. I could. 
not see how Old Glory had entered into it, | 
but then he was always an Old Glory Boy. 

“There’s the flag,” he said again, “‘and / 
there’s taking care of the men and never, 
telling them to do anything that you won’t | 
do yourself. That has nothing to do with” 
guts.”’ His eyes narrowed slightly. “ You’ 
think I’m a pretty simple guy, don’t you?” 
he asked. 

“No, sir,” I said. “I wouldn’t call you | 
simple.” 

“Well, it doesn’t make a bit of differ: | 
ence,” he said. ‘‘I don’t know how it is, but I 
feel like a good boy who has done the right 
thing. Say, Sid, do you know what I’d like’ 
to do tonight? How about our staying here 
and polishing off some of this liquor in a: 
serious way?” 

It was a curious sort of ending and yet, 
somehow it seemed appropriate. It meant 
that he was human after all, and it was a way 
of bridging a gap that divided us. 

“Just because we ’ve seen a hell of a lot 
together,” he said, “Just because—oh, hell, 
there isn’t any reason.’ 

“Well, I don’t mind,” I said. i 

“Boy,” he said. “I knew you’d be right 
with me.’ 

When he smiled, he looked like young Mel 
Goodwin from the Point. 

“There used to be a bugler at Bailey, i 
Melville Goodwin was saying. “His las 
name was Lowther—funny that this sho d 
come back to me now. He was always getti 
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Light, chip-proof 
and practically nonbreakable, 
these Lustro-Ware containers 
store or serve foods in “apple- 
pie” order. Easy-to-see into 
even when stacked. Preserves 
food freshness . . . easy to 
clean, too! Get yourself a set 
today at your fayorite store 
and look over the 100 other 
Lustro-Ware items to make 
your kitchen “sing.” For cata- 
log write Columbus Plastic 
Products, Inc., Columbus, O. 


with CRYSTAL LIDS 
Set of 4 pieces 
including '/s Ib. 

butter dish $1.35 

1 Ib. butter dish 49c 


Large CRISPER for 
vegetables, meats and 
picnic foods $1.69 
Slightly higher in Canada 
nent BG o 
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* Bastes meats and fowl 


* Separates fats from gravy 





* Prevents painful burns 


* Handy for watering plants 
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At department, hardware, 
and variety stores... 
or write: 


Dept. L-2, Chicago 16, Illinols 





@CRESCENT MFG. CO., SEATTLE 
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L/ Shredder 
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into trouble, but he could really blow the 
calls. Even when he was in the pen, the Old 
Man used to order him out under guard to 
play taps. When you heard that man do taps, 
it would hit you in the heels. It always eased 
you down and made everything clear—all 
the answers in the book. 

“T remember what the Old Man said one 
night when taps was over. That was old 
Jupiter Jones. He was sitting on his veranda 
when Lowther marched by on his way back 
to the pen—the guard behind him, bayonet 
and everything. The Old Man had a real 
sense of humor. 

“*Lieutenant,’ he said to me, ‘go down, 
will you, and see that that goldbricking 
bugler’is locked in tight. I want him where 
you can get at him so he can blow taps over 
me when I die.’ 

“It’s funny I should remember a thing 
like that, but you really should have heard 
him. It really was the answer. I sort of wish 
we had that goldbricking bugler here now.” 


(The End) 


“WE LIVE BY 
THE JOURNAL”’ 


(Continued from Page 190) 


Jane Sanders Hill began to read the JouR- 
NAL as a teen-ager on Philadelphia’s Main 
Line. Both her parents, born in England, 
live in the same house in Rosemont, Penn- 
sylvania, where Jane was raised. 

“Jane was always a very gay person, very 
dramatic, with hoards of beaux, but she was 
also extremely domestic,” says her quiet- 
spoken English mother. “‘From the time she 
was a tot of four she was always at my elbow 
when I was in the kitchen or at the sewing 
machine.” 

Although Jane never had as much money 
as her friends for clothes she was always 
well dressed. 

“T can remember once when Jane was de- 
termined to have a new coat for Easter Sun- 
day,’’ chuckles her father. “There wasn’t any 
money for one, so she went up to the attic 
and rummaged around until she found some 
old material ——”’ 

“Beautiful black silk faille, from Eng- 
land,”’ supplies Mrs, Sanders. 

“She started cutting it out on the living- 
room floor at midnight, after a date,” her 
father goes on. “Well, she finished it at four 


A.M. and wore it at the Easter parade at At-- 


lantic City.” 

“When Ray’s parents first met me, I’m 
sure they thought I was just a dizzy party 
girl,” giggles Jane. ‘“They didn’t know then 
that I was a scholarship student at Immacu- 
lata College and a home-ec major, working 
holidays and Saturdays at Blum’s depart- 
ment store in Philadelphia for my spending 
money.” 

Ray Hill, whose father is advertising direc- 
tor for the National Paint and Varnish Co., 
graduated from Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy and was studying chemical engineering 
at Villanova College when he met Jane on a 
blind date. 

Ray, who weighs over 200 pounds and 
stands 6’4’’—“‘A big healthy brute,” Jane 
calls him proudly —explains, “I always liked 
intellectual girls. I was a moody kind of per- 
son; when I pulled a tendon playing football 
and was laid up for fifteen months, I had to 
change overnight from a guy who loved 
basketball and football and baseball to an 
invalid in bed with a book. Jane changed all 
my ideas about women, since marrying her, 
my bad moods have completely disap- 
peared.” 

The twenty-one-year-olds were married 
ten months after they met, in a hurry-up 
ceremony, since Ray was about to be drafted. 
They started married life in one furnished 
room. “‘Married life is like junket. It needs 
to be left alone to set,” believes Jane. Ray 
worked for a few weeks repairing refriger- 
ators before the Army beckoned, and Jane 
sold stamps in a post office. Arithmetic has 
never been one of her strong points, and 
Ray, a wizard with figures, almost went 
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Depends on fast-acting Dry Yeast 


WINS 174 RIBBONS 
IN COOKING CONTESTS 


While an admiring young 
neighbor looks on, Mrs. Alvin 
Halsted spreads out some of 
the many blue ribbons she has 
won for her cooking prowess. 
She entered her first contest 
sixteen years ago; has been 
taking prizes ever since. Now 
she has 174 ribbons! Last year 
alone at the Wisconsin State 
Fair her cooking entries brought 
12 prizes, including 8 firsts. 
Mrs. Halsted is another of 
the many prize-winning cooks 
who praise Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. “It’s a grand 


Xmas cards are lovely _ ‘BUT 


Wouldn‘t you rather send to your favorite 
friends and relatives these attractive ce- 
ramic Christmas-tree ashtroys . ... Year 
round mementoes of your thoughtfulness. 
Beautiful decorator turquoise, fired with 
24 carat gold; ready to mail in cartons. 
$1.00 postpaid (cash, check or M.O.) 





KRONOWITT 
18 East 49th St., Dept. L, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


EASY RECIPE 





help,’ she says. “So easy to 
use ...so fast-rising. I depend 
on this fast-acting Dry Yeast 
for consistently good results.” 
The holiday meals ahead call 
for plenty of yeast-raised good- 
ies. They’re so festive, so de- 
licious . wholesome and 
nourishing, too! When you bake 
at home, use yeast. And be sure 
to use the best— Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s so fast 
and easy—gives you grand re- 
sults every time. Get several 
packages of Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast today. 















How to Get Rid of 
CARPET TACK MARKS! 
| SMOOTHEDGE Tackless Installation 
1 for wall-to-wall carpet beauty 
... No tack marks, no lumps, 
no ripples. Easier to keep clean. 
Write today for free color 
book “New Carpet Beauty.” 


Smo.othedg.e_ 


1532-CX N. Indiana St., Los Angeles 63, Callf. 





SUCCULENT MEAT PIE 


1 onion, sliced 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups cooked meat, 
in 1-inch cubes 

114 cups milk 

114 tablespoons flour 


Salt 


Brown sliced onion in butter, 
and add meat cubes searing 
well. Remove meat and 
onions, blend flour and pan 
fat and add milk and LEA & 
PERRINS Sauce. Fill well- 
greased 8-inch baking dish 
with mixture of meat and 
vegetables over 
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fork. 
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and pour 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 








sauce, 


in the 


1 cup each: cooked peas, 
carrots, potatoes 


1 tablespoon 
LEA & PERRINS Sauce 


14 standard pastry recipe 


Cover with pastry 
thin, with three gashes 
center. Turn under 
and press with tines of 
Bake in hot oven 
F.), for 30 minutes. 


Serves 6. 
Left-over gravy may be used 
in place of milk. 
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RECIPE BOOK. Write LEA & PERRINS, INC. 
241 West Street, New York 13, N. Y., Dept. L11. 
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“My Old South Recipe 


is Now ¢lutf-whipped 


to give you the 
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All This!..and that Can‘t-Be-Copied 
Old South Flavor! 


Your first forkful sings out the glad news. You’ve 
just baked the lightest pancakes ever! The secret? 
Aunt Jemimas Old South recipe is now “Fluff-Whipped” 
—a blending process that whirls a wonderful fluffiness 
into Aunt Jemima Pancake Mix. Enjoy these 
delectably lighter pancakes with that Old South Flavor! 
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ALL THIS FOR ABOUT 6¢ 


Yes, a stack of fluffy Aunt Jemimas, running 
with good butter and syrup, costs only about 6¢. 


Jem (MAS = once 
pancakes and waffles. 


/“mertas best-loved Pancakes and Buckwheats © the yellow box for buckwheats. 
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crazy straightening out her accounts. “Some 
nights she’d come home from work as much 
as twenty dollars short, which we would 
have to make up, of course. I think some 
short-change artist must have been working 
on her.” 

When Ray went off to basic training, Jane 
was pregnant and so moved in with her fam- 
ily. The Hills’ first daughter, Candy, was 
christened Candacius by the priest. The long, 
very difficult delivery in no way affected 
Jane’s hopes for a large family—at least six 
children. When Ray was sent to Texas after 
OCS, Jane and the baby could afford to 
go with him, but he was soon ordered to 
Germany with the occupation army. 

Nine months later he was home for good. 
Jane and Ray still laugh over the item in a 
small local newspaper which announced, 
“Lt. Ray Hill has just returned from a year’s 
overseas duty to greet his newborn son.” 

They had now been married three years 
and their life together as a family was 
finally beginning. Ray got an engineer’s job 
with Congoleum-Nairn in Westminster, a 
sleepy little town of about 6000 persons in 
the hills of Maryland, halfway between Bal- 
timore and Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

Ray and Jane and 
the two babies at 
first lived in one 
room in an old farm- 
house, along with 
a cocker-spaniel 
puppy. Jane did all 
the washing by 
hand, including the 
diapers, and when 
she found she was 
again pregnant new 
quarters became 
imperative. They 
rented a four-room 
apartment to make 
room for Deborah. 
Next they rented 
about one third of 
a fourteen-room 
house in the coun- 
try, where they had 
to do the plumbing 
and decorating 
themselves. Jane 
found a picture of a 
coral-pink chest in 
the JOURNAL; she 
andRaymixed paint 
for hours until they 
hit exactly the right 
shade. They put this 
color on the walls, wallpapered the ceilings 
with trailing ivy, and covered up a huge fire- 
place with black and white paint. 

Jane loves color and horrified her friends 
by painting an antique table emerald green. 
She also fell for a chair in the JOURNAL 
and hunted for months for the gabardine 
suit material which now slip-covers their 
big living-room armchair. The Hills’ furni- 
ture is a comfortable collection of family 
hand-me-downs. “‘We’ve been so busy col- 
lecting babies and equipment, we’ve never 
had the money for anything else.” 


and, 
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Excert cars. Ray is a perfect bug on auto- 
mobiles and says he’d rather own an old 
steamer than eat. They now own anew Willys 
station wagon; it was preceded by at least 
six other cars, including an ancient Model T 
Ford which Jane refused to set foot in, and a 
1927 Chrysler which could be started only by 
pushing it downhill. 

The Hills also turned to the JOURNAL for 
the name of their fourth child, Bruce, born 
in October, 1949. 

One night when he was about five months 
old, the Hills were giving a family birthday 
party for Ray’s younger sister. Jane didn’t 
feel at all well, and when she began to run 
a temperature the family shooed her off to 
bed. Young Bruce was also sick; the doctor 
had been there in the afternoon and left 
aureomycin for him. Jane pulled his crib 
next to her bed so she could watch him. At 
10:30 she took his temperature and was hor- 
rified to discover it was 105°. The doctor 
was summoned. He told them it was pneu- 
monia, that the antibiotic was not taking 
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7 . Te . 
“Your daughter is a victim of 
cerebral palsy.” 


T has been eleven years since 

Rhea and Eddie McDonald, of 
‘Teaneck, New Jersey, heard 
worst fears confirmed about 
five-month-old Diane. How 
they to help her realize a 
rounded, happy life? Today, with 
her owa high courage and determi- 
nation a source of inspiration— 
sometimes, 
they are working steadily toward 
their important goal. We'd like 
you to meet the George E. Me- 
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hold, and there was nothing medical science 
could do for him. E 

“Tt was such a quiet thing,” recalls Jane. } 
“Ray and I sat side by side, watching the 
baby’s face. We had never seen anyone die | 
before. The three children were sleeping. It 
was so quiet.”’ ; 

Nobody thought of going to bed that 
night. Candy woke up first the next morn- | 
ing and her parents told her the news. She | 
was five and a half at the time. She broke | 
into wild sobbing and then said through her 
tears, “You mustn’t tell Terry and Debby. | 
They’re too little to understand.” 


‘Tuts was too much for Jane, who broke 
down completely for the first time. In a little 
while, Debby got up with the bright cheer- 
fulness of a two-year-old facing a new day. | 
For a while she seemed not to miss the baby. 
Then she began searching for him; first in 
his room and then in all the other rooms. 
When they finally told her, she was ex- 
tremely annoyed. “She felt cheated and 
irritable. God had taken away the most im- 
portant thing in her life. It wasn’t fair.”’ 
Jane had pneumonia herself, by this time, } 
and was put to bed. Neither she nor the chil- 
dren went to the 
funeral. For a long 
time Debby kissed 
Brucie’s picture 
every morning. Now | 
the children often | 
visit his grave. “I } 
don’t think they | 
worry about it,” 
says Jane. ‘They } 
know he is with! 
God.” 
Jane wanted an- |) 
other child desper- |i 
ately and soonf 
conceived, but mis-. 
carried after six 
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of heartache— 


three, was busting | 
out all over—ag- 
gressive, disobedi- ) 
ent, rude; Jane in. 
her highly nervous | 
state found him un- | 
bearable. Candy has 
always been a ma-/ 
ture little person’ 
with an even, al-) 
though independ- } 
ent, disposition; | 
she gauges her par- 
ents’ moods, and when they are upset care-. 
fully stays out of their way. Deborah is just! 
as womanly and domestic as her mother. 
But Terry! Soon after Bruce died, Jane saw 
a poem by Robert P. Tristram Coffin in the 
JOURNAL which goes, in part, like this: 


I think it ts because boys can 

Never control the yeast of man 
Working in them: they must rise 

Like biscuits or like blueberry pies; 
They cannol ever keep from showing 
How fast and fiercely they are growing. 


“The yeast of man!” exclaims Jane. | 
“What a wonderful phrase!’’ The poem is) 
still tucked into the corner of her dressing- }, 
table mirror and has made, she claims, a) 
world of difference in her attitude toward Meet 
her husky, square-shouldered, pistol-toting 
young cowboy. i 

Jane once wrote to the JOURNAL for help) 
on what Ray considers their major prob-}| 
lem—money—and received some budget ad- | 
vice which they keep trying to put into prac- 
tice. Between Ray’s salary at Congoleum- | 
Nairn and his National Guard pay (he is 
captain of the local unit), the Hills’ income is 
about $6600 a year. Ray is forever making} 
out new budgets, and by his accounting they 
should save $30 a month. “I’m still looking 
for that thirty dollars; it simply disap- 
pears.”’ The only method of saving they hav: 
discovered is to ignore cents when entering a 
check. For instance, if Ray writes a check for. 


By. 


(Continued on Page 244) ;, 


At maple-sugaring time folks head towards the sugar camp for “Sugar-on-snow” 





for pancakes and waffles at their best... 
ermont Maid Syrup 


® Vermont Maid Syrup on pancakes and waffles 
nakes them taste extra good. No wonder it’s 
2verybody’s favorite! 
To make Vermont Maid, skilled blenders 
elect only maple sugar that is unusually full- 
Mavored; then blend it with cane sugar. This per- 
ect blend gives you—at moderate cost—real 


Made by the makers of 
My-T-Fine Desserts 
and Brer Rabbit 
Molasses. 
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maple sugar flavor that is always the same, 
always delicious! 

Your grocer carries fine Vermont Maid Syrup 
in attractive glass jugs you can set right on the 
table —in either the generous 24-ounce or the 
handy 12-ounce size. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Burlington, Vermont 





Here’s an easily-made cake topping you 
can whip up in seconds! Mix lightly 
with a fork—three tablespoons of Vermont 
Maid Syrup in 114 cups of shredded 
cocoanut. Sprinkle mixture over cake bat- 
ter before baking. Delicious! 
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Want to be sure of golden-brown pan- 
cakes? Here’s a tip that always works. 
Add one tablespoon of Vermont Maid 
Syrup to your batter—and be careful not 
to stir out the lumps for that’s the secret 
of a tender cake! 
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First call for breakfast finds the children 
running to theytable if you serve cereal 
sweetened with Vermont Maid Syrup! 
That real maple sugar flavor really does 
something for almost any cereal you can 
name. Pour on plenty and watch the family 
go for this special breakfast treat. 
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So simple to care for, so easy to put on 
Neslings and HOBBIES are 
designed with busy mothers in mind! From the 
perfect shirt 'n short partners to the snuggly 
sleepers, there's a garment to Fit your child's 
every need, from birth to 16 years. HOBBIES 
for boys and Neslings for infants and 
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girls are sized for faultless fit. . . fashioned \ 


from materials soft as down. Mothers 


everywhere are choosing functional, 


wearable Neslings and HOBBIES! 


1. Greater stretch in neck 
for speedy dressing . . 
double front for extra 
warmth 

9. Full double gore for 
added absorbency, 
warmth and longer wear. 

3. No-gap fly plus full 
double gore for longer 
wear, greater support. 


> 


Double sole and toe cut 
to shape of foot. 
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Good Housekeeping) MEMNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS “= i 
@* 20745 soveansto WIS” MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 
'S TOILETRIES 
CHILDREN | 
“Grooming time” is play time with 
Little Lady and Young Lad U.S.A. 
Toiletries, created especially and pack- 
aged exclusively for youngsters. Dainty 
packages ‘just like mommie’s” for the 
Little Ladies, and tanks, Jeeps and 
planes for the Young Lads, make these younG LAD 
LITTLE LADY delightful gifts a joy to give and to U.S.A. 
» receive. 
| ) 3 A 0 : 4 
if * | The Xmas Book pictured on the left is just 
é t one of the many fabulous gifts in the famous 
ot Little Lady Line and contains Toilet Water 
| \ in a candle shaped bottle with a red flame-like 
eee - tip... and nestled alongside the candle bottle 
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are two cakes of Little Lady soap. Surprise! 
GIRLS! Write Little Lady, 3 . . ae 
Dept. L, 785 Fifth Avenue, The cover of the book is a beautiful Christ 
New York City, for a free 
miniature bottle of Little Lady 
Torlet Water. 


mas card ready for gift signature. 
Only $1.50 plus 20c Fed. tax. 
















Pictured on the right are just two of the 
many exciting packages in this star- 
spangled group of toiletries. The airplane 
contains a large bottle of Shampoo in the 
bomb-bay and the Jeep is ready to 
go into “‘action’’ with three hand- 
painted castile soap figures of 
Young Lad in uniform. Each $1.00 
(no fed. tax). . 








hAeleste. Fess. ORLGINATORS OF CHILDREN’S TOILETRIES 


785 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 242) 
an unexpected balance of $80. ‘‘Can’t remem- 
ber what we did to celebrate,’ says Jane. 

She still adores to cook and sew, and until 
she got a new sewing machine this year, made 
all the children’s clothes and most of her 
own on an 1870 model. She cans between 300 
and 400 jars of fruit and vegetables a year. 
She makes all her own pies, biscuits and 
cakes, as well as éclairs, cream puffs and 
French bread. She is not, however, a method- 
ical housekeeper. ‘‘I used to be. Monday do 
this, Tuesday do that, and by Friday I was 
too cranky to live with. Now I don’t bat an 
eyelash if company comes and there are 
pussycats of dust under the bed.” 

“Didn’t you do the wash today?”’ Ray 
will storm, burrowing through his bureau 
drawers for a clean handkerchief. ‘‘ I mended 
some sheets,”’ Jane replies brightly and goes 
right on talking. She talks so much, con- 
stantly, from dawn to dusk, that she has 
real voice trouble. She used to lose her voice 
entirely, but chest-breathing exercises have 
helped this. 

Talking is only one outlet for her tre- 
mendous energy; she will also dance all night 
if given the chance. She likes to wear evening 
dresses she has designed and made. Off-the- 
shoulder white jersey sets off her creamy 
skin and sleek blond hair; with big, black- 
haired Ray in dinner jacket they make a 
striking couple. Nowadays the Hills’ social 
life centers mainly about the National Guard 
dances and parties, and they have recently 
joined the Westminster Riding Club, a social 
group which has nothing to do with horses. 

The Hills see that their children have 
plenty of good times too. Birthdays are al- 
ways productions, as Jane calls them. 
Christmastime they go overboard on making 
Hansel and Gretel castles coated with icing 
and peppermints and gumdrops, with every- 
body helping. Or Jane makes huge stuffed 
Raggedy Ann and Andy*dolls which Ray 
swears proudly would cost $25 apiece in a 
specialty shop. 

Jane phones Ray at the office at least once 
a day to keep him posted on everything he’s 
missing at home, and the minute he’s in the 
front door he gets a more complete recital. 
Perhaps that is why Jane so much enjoys 
Harlan Miller’s page in the JOURNAL, espe- 
cially the last paragraph where he often sums 
up some of the rewards of being a parent. 

Jane has a list too. The time Terry 
dragged seventeen heavy screens down from 
the attic all by himself, two by two, hosed 
them off and lugged each to the proper win- 
dow. The look on tomboy Candy’s face the 
day she wore her new pink-and-blue organdy 
birthday dress and for once didn’t climb a 
tree. The way Debby wraps her white kitten 
in a blanket and feeds it with a doll’s bottle, 
“while mommy milks baby.” Or the day 
Ray came home $125 poorer with a chiffon 
negligee for his favorite girl. And the fact 
that he still loves her although she never 
wears it. THE END 


How the Hills Spend 
Their Money Each Month 


. S127 
10 
60 
8 
Telephone 8 
Fuel oil 17 
Hardware = tj. 30. ers = 3 
30 


Food 

Ray’s lunches 
Rent iors 
Gas and electricity 


Clothing. «cee 

Car upkeep and insurance 
Health 

Recreation sc 
Gifts and miscellaneous 
Insurance 

Church . 

School 

Income tax . 

Auto payments . ; 
Sewing-machine payments 
Social Security 
Disappearing item 
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Here’s Why... 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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\7 OU can easily earn one of these beautil 
NEW dryers. This dryer can be used f 

drying hair, to dry delicate glassware, to d 
garments, for defrosting, in the workshop, 
fact, it can very well be called an all-purpo 
dryer—it’s a good item to have around the hou’ 
This appealing dryer has a long life heatis 
element and lifetime lubrication—easy to ope 
ate hot-cold air switches are convenien) 
located for finger control. The dryer is 8 
inches high and weighs 24 lbs.—comes cor 
plete with cord; operates on 110-120 yol 
AD-DC current. 
You can have this dryer by selling 8 2-yr. su 
scriptions for the Ladies’ Home Journal at t 
U. S. price of $5.00 each or 6 2-yr. Holiday su 
scriptions at the U. S. price of $8.00 each. Su 
scriptions may be new or renewal—sold outsi 
of your own home. Write subscribers’ nam 
and addresses on plain paper and mail to 

with your own name and address and the to 
amount—dryer will be shipped charges prepa’ 
No dryers may be sold for cash. Dryers will 
sent in Continental U. S. only—offer good un 
January 31, 1952. 
CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPAR 
662 Independence Square, Phila. 5, Penr 


NEW cushion plastic tightens 


LOOSE FALSE TEETH 


Stop slipping, sliding and sore gums! Chew 

and enjoy all foods. Reline your plates at | fo) i 

home with DENTUR-EZE. Not a paste or JUIICMII 

powder, but a cushion plastic that lasts weeks. eas 

Thousands delighted. 59c & 98c tubes. If 

druggist hasn't it, send check or m.o. to 
DENTUR-EZE, 902 John St., Seattle 9, Wn. 
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Fees 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
of Simple C 


ON ik Mi al UTE in Minor Inju' 
CUTS, BURNS Tee recta 


Great risk lies in neglected small cuts, bur 
scratches, scalds as germs may multiply by milli¢ 
Apply tested Oil-O-Sol at once. This germ-arres 
antiseptic helps control infection, ease pain, Spt 
healing. A favorite in first aid for 50 years. Moss 
Oil-O-Sol — today at your drug store. 


re 
HAND KNIT ARGYLE SO 
The Perfect Gift Wool or Nylon 
Just write Size and Background—$10.00 Pair 
P. 0. Box 4723 JAYS ARGYLES San Francisco, Calif. 
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TANA HOBAN 


This felt play rug of a small village inspires a stimulating game for youngsters 
from two to ten. It is a game that children can play together or by themselves. 


JOURNAL PLAY RUG... 
An Enchanting and Lasting Christmas Present 


From the tender age of two, cars, airplanes, fire engines and boats are objects 
of curious, wondering eyes. The association of boats with water, planes with 
the sky, trains with tracks is just one of the wonderful discoveries of early 
childhood. The difference between a coal car and a steam shovel, a fire en- 
gine and a tractor, is quickly noticed, and their individual duties become 
part of a child’s play. Our JOURNAL play rug has roads, railroad tracks, a 
river and lake, an airport and a gas station... all sealed for the small toys 
available in dime stores throughout the country. It is an object of con- 
structive play . .. of everyday life. A youngster can live in this little town 
in his own imaginative way. He can get gas at the gas station, go to the 
lake to sail his boat, and to the station to catch a train. It’s fun on rainy 


days, wonderful for a shut-in because it can be placed on a bed. Also 


it is decorative used as a wall decoration in a playroom. By NORA O’LEARY 


36” by 


(his rug has been designed for easy sewing. It measures 94”. It is a sim- 
le appliqué stitch of felt on felt. We have arranged for you to buy all the ma- 
erlals (two layers of green felt for rug and all necessary amounts of other colors 
ised in the decorations) in a complete package for $8.95 from Fun-With-Felt, 
215 Middle Neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Send for JourNAL Pattern No. 2584, 25¢, 
which includes chart and instructions for 


cutting and making. Use coupon on Page 26. 


- 


icaled for dime-store toys. the rug can be equipped with everything from lamp- 


; : ; 
josts to animals on the farm. Boats, fire engines and planes also have their places. 
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These Danger Signals! 
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UNATTRACTIVE SAGS and bulges can tire 
you, age you, actually harm your health! 





FREE... 
SEND 
TODAY 


for Spencer’s 
famous book- 
let that has 
changed the lives 

of many thousands of women! Learn 
how a trained Spencer corsetiere will 
analyze your figure problems, either 
in your own home, or in a Spencer 
Support Shop. See how your Indi- 
vidually Designed Spencer Supports 
will help guard your health and your 
beauty—simply by improving your 
posture. 

Your Spencer Breast and Body 
Supports, designed, cut and made for 
you alone, give you the vital “lift” 
youneed, comfortably , HEALTHFUL- 
LY. Spencer can do so much—be- 
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ame and address 


POISED AND 
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YOUR SPENCER SUPPORTS will improve pos- 
ture; thus lift sags, give lovelier figure lines. 


cause it is THE support of scientific 
design. Truly economical, too, be- 
cause Spencer is THE support guar- 
anteed never to lose its shape. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR! 


Many doctors prescribe Spencer Sup- 
ports to improve health by improving 
posture; to aid treatment of back dis- 
orders—arthritis and other chronic dis- 
eases—displaced abdominal organs— 
breast problems—maternity—post-op- 
erative and other conditions. Don’t 
diagnose yourself, see your doctor about 
troublesome symptoms. 


Write or phone for FREE information 


MAIL valuable coupon below for book- 
let showing how Spencer can help you, 
personally. Or PHONE your Spencer 
dealer, (look in yellow pages under 
“‘Corsets,’’ white pages under “Spencer 
Corsetiere’’ or ‘“‘Spencer Support 
Shop’’). Never sold in department 
stores. 
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Please send my FREE 20-page booklet. 
I have marked my figure problem at left. 
Print r 
MRS 
Miss 


ADDRESS 





Lordosis Breast Fatigue 
Backline Problem Posture 
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CITY & STATE 


individually 


Mail toSPENCER DESIGNERS, 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven 7, Conn. 
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Canadian Address: 
Rock Island, Quebec 


_Seere’ SPENCER SUPPORTS 








be thrilled to own it. . 
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Choose by the Cambridge label — symbol 


» finest hand-made Ameriéan crystal 





Daffodil. ..a@ new etching by 


Cau atte 


Can’t you just tell by the looks of this gorgeous new etched 
crystal that Daffodil’s 
fresh design! Such richness in the glow of its traceries! Such 


for you? What an exquisitely lovely, 


deep-from-within sparkle that bespeaks Cambridge quality. Daf- 
fodil is truly crystal in its finest, most elegant form. You'll 
. you'll be proud to give it. Priced 
. in the best stores. 


Crystal-bright idea for Christmas 


Give Cambridge crystal in individual 
gift place settings of goblet, sherbet 
and cocktail glasses, salad plate. Selec- 
tion of plain, etched and engraved pat- 
terns from about $5 to $14 per setting. 
The Cambridge Glass Company, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 
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DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


(Continued from Page 34) 
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motorboat on a calm sea. It is strange how 
with twelve dogs, no two voices are at all 
alike. Daphne, the wild Irish, sounds like a 
fire sifen, Maeve speaks heavier and lower. 
The cows pay absolutely no attention to the 
tallyho. They move with their own dignity 
toward the red barn and their own dog, 
Shep, trots along with them. 

On a cold November night, we like a dish 
such as Veal Chili. To make it, I soak 2 cups 
red kidney beans in 6 cups water overnight, 
drain, and place in a pan with 4 cups fresh 
water, 2 teaspoons salt, 1 teaspoon chili 
powder (or more if you love chili). Cover and 
bring to a boil and simmer 3 hours. Or if you 
use a pressure cooker, cook at 15 pounds for 
20 minutes. Drain, cool, and store in the re- 
frigerator until nearly time for dinner. 
Simmer 2 cups sliced on- 
ions and 1 clove garlic in 
2 tablespoons fat in a 


large skillet. When they b> crime: A cheerful 


frame of mind that en- 
ables a_ teakettle to sing 
though in hot water up to its 


are tender, take them out 
and brown 1 pound ground 
veal in the same pan. Add 
the onion, garlic and 3 cups 
canned tomatoes, another 
teaspoon chili powder, 2 
more teaspoons salt and the beans. Sim- 
mer, covered, for 20 minutes. 

Serve with a mixed salad bowl, crusty 
French bread and, for dessert, broiled grape- 
fruit. I put the coffeepot on as we sit down, 
and there we are. Canned kidney beans will 
do very well for a quickie. 

When someone drops in for tea, I like to 
make Alice Adams Teacake. For that I mix 
together 34 cup sugar, !4 cup butter or 
margarine, 114 cups flour, 114 teaspoons 
baking powder, 14 teaspoon salt and 2 tea- 
spoons cinnamon. I reserve 14 cup of this 
for topping and add 14 cup milk and 1 beaten 
egg to the rest, beat until smooth. I pour 
the batter in a greased 8” cake pan, sprinkle 
the topping on it and bake 20 minutes at 
350°F., or until a straw comes out clean 
when inserted in the center. I serve it hot, 
with sweet butter or margarine for those who 
do not care about calories.-If the children 
are here, I double it, because the wedges 
of that cake seem to vanish in an instant. 

For Sunday-morning breakfast, I like to 
make Rosalie’s Hot Cakes as a change from 
waffles. To'make them, I beat-2 eggs well, 
add: 2 cups milk, 2 tablespoons sugar and 
beat again. I sift together 2 cups flour, dash 
of salt and 1 tablespoon baking powder and 
add to eggs and milk; 1 tablespoon melted 
shortening and 1 teaspoon vanilla go in for 


nose. 
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(Continued from Page 197) 


drop-leaf table, perhaps a rocking chair, and 
lots of paint and fabric. 

“Sunshine yellow and Persian blue is to be 
the scheme,”’ she announced, as if the matter 
had long been decided. “‘ The JOURNAL once 
used that combination for one of my favorite 
rooms and now I am going to try it out.” 

We agreed that yellow is a perfect choice 
for old rooms. It makes sunny the dark cor- 
ners, is kind to imperfections in old finishes 
and combines well with other colors. 

Mrs. Hill chose the yellow-and-blue gar- 
den-flower print for her draperies and slip 
covers, not only because of its style and dash 
but for its compatibility with her home- 
painted furniture. Any gay washable cotton, 
however, is suitable for use in a family room 
of this type. 

She gave early consideration to space for 
bookshelves. These were homemade and fit- 
ted as a unit between the front windows. 

A charming and comfortable sofa was con- 
structed out of a secondhand spool bed—not 
an old one. The sofa was made to fit a single- 
bed mattress already on hand. To get the 
extra length, the headboard was sawed in 
two, and into it was set the middle section of 
the footboard. The remaining ends of the 
footboard made the curved arms. 


November, 16 






















































a final beating. I bake in small cakes on 
hot gtiddle, turning once when the batt 
bubbles on the cakes. These are good for di 
sert, too, with jelly, jam or powdered sug: 
Whenever the days are fair, we eat | 
in the Quiet Garden; often after the first snd 
it warms up enough for us to carry trays o 
and savor the tranquil light. The thyme k 
tween the flagstones has tightened itself a 
creeps close to the ground. It is such a sm: 
thing to be so strong against winter. Thei 
leaves have darkened; it is time to ta 
sprays in and establish them in the tall gref 
bottles. 
Thanksgiving is gay with massed greens 
the big copper bowl, with the wooden bre 
trough filled with harvest fruits, and witht 
red corn hanging against the worn pi 
mantel, Apples and raisi 
and nuts go on the ben 
by the fire, the chee 
board is decked forth wi 
round little rosy Edama 
pale Swiss and bright Che} 
dar. The elegant n@ 
crackers stay crisp for be}/} 
time nibbling. 
In the night an owl erij 
from the darkened woods, a cold and lone 
sound. It makes the firelight seem bright 
the house more snug and safe. 
There is much to be thankful for at th 
Thanksgivingtime. For love, which everyo) 
may have in the measure in which he hims 
metes it out to others. “The more I giy 
the more I have,” says Juliet; and it is § 
For friends—old friends who grow dear 
and new friends who are an adventure. 
For stars and moon and the benison 
sunlight—and how we do love that in 
England! For the seasons, each with its oy 
mystery and loveliness. 
For faith in God. What a great limitle 
blessing this is, and that in our country Gi 
is never denied us. The list lengthens un ! 
begin to feel like a fairy-tale queen. 
And little Sister, hopping on my lap 
moving a flannel tongue over my hand, 
“Thankful for me, too, aren’t you?” 
I assure her that every day is Thanksgivi 
when the house is demolished by a bevy 
cockers and a brace of Irish setters! : 
The still night deepens, the moon has § 
her sail. The stars have a quiet brilliane 
The air smells of frost, and the country fo 
are off for bed. 
“Happy Thanksgiving,” I say to tl 
world as I close the door. ‘‘Happy Thank 
giving to everyone.” 


—ANON. 


1 
} 


Both the lamp table and the coffee tab! 
used old legs with new tops, an accommody 
tion which allows today’s convenient p 
portions to combine with yesterday’s cha nr 
You can buy all kinds of turned legs, old ¢ 
new style, at your lumber dealer’s and appl 
whatever tops you like to them. i 

Mrs. Hill selected ideas from sevefi 
JOURNAL decoration pages to use in her livin} 
room, keeping an eye out for features sf 
liked and those that would combine happl 
in a family room. Serviceable braided rug) 
and sheer washable curtains are both ine} 
pensive; home-style upholstery and_ sli) 
covers, together with pickup furniture, kee 
the budget low. The spool bed cost only 
when new, and club chairs of the type u et 
secondhand or at auction, cost $10 to $20. I 
selecting secondhand chairs, by the way, lo 0; 
for sound structure and conservative sty} 
and proportions. Worn upholstery doesn} 
matter, since you will be covering them amy} 
way, and a good shampooing will make t e) 
fresh underneath, i 

Add to such furnishings your own waln 
chest or drop-leaf table, together with a fe 
of your prized accessories, and the room: | | 
your dreams becomes a reality at reasonaby’ ! 
cost. THE " : 
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Printed in U.S 
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| WAS A PR NCOESS —totlow PRINCESS ILEANA from Balkan castle to Boston kitchen! First of a series 
DAPHNE du MAURIER’S greatest novel—Part Two—MY COUSIN RACHEL 
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Ipana keeps your whole mouth 
cleaner, sweeter, sparkling! 


Be confident of your smile. Be really confident, 
not just hopeful. Yes, actual dentists’ tests prove 
that brushing with Ipana gets teeth cleaner, more 
sparkling. And as for reducing tooth decay effec- 
tively, remember this: No other tooth paste—am- 


moniated or regular—has ever been proved better 


than Ipana. 


Be confident of your breath. Brushing with Ipana 
after eating helps remove causes of unpleasant 


mouth odor. And Ipana’s brisk, refreshing flavor 
















ALIVE) 


LLMDET EVERYONES MOUTH SOMETIMES TASTES STALE, 


Fuay. (TS OFTEN A SIGN OF TELL: 
NOT AS CLEAN, BREATH NOT AS SWEET AS CAN a. 





instantly sweetens breath—leaves your mouth feel- 
ing clean, feeling good—sparkling clean and fresh. 
And don’‘t forget your gums. Brush teeth from 
gum margins towards biting edges. Ipana’s active 
cleansing foam helps remove irritants that can lead 
to gum troubles. 

Teeth, breath, gums—all three can cause “Tell- 
Tale Mouth” . . . so remember, cleansing with Ipana 
Tooth Paste helps keep your whole mouth healthy. 
Get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste today. 


BRUSH TEETH WITH IPANA AND N 


AND TINGLE AS 'PA 
TO WORK WHERE THE 







TALE MOUTH TEETH TOOTH BRUSH 


















OTE THE LIVELIER TASTE 


M GOES 
'g ACTIVE SPARKUNG FOR 
ae CANNOT REACH... 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 


Ipana 


Tooth Paste 








NOW YOUR WHOLE MOUTH FEELS q N 
—AND YOUR OWN TASTE TELS Yoy mr FEEL 
' 
SWEETER, SPARKLING-NO"TEUL-TaLe 4yi, CLEANER 
aro MOUTH" top Yi 
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The charm of London 


. . is transported for your delight in the 
stirring air of Yardley “Bond Street” Perfume. 
It's the fragrance to use when you want 
to be at your gracious best. Wear it on your 
Eee Lae meee) am TT me Ce) (0-1 
make it a sophisticated accessory to your 
hecte ~ vowoou = loveliness. And for your daytime pleasure, 
oa use “Bond Street” Toilet Water and 
Dusting Powder freely . . . they’re lighter 
versions of the same majestic fragrance. 


Sane 


by YARDLEY 


7 Da rae ; 
Du er) 


created in England and finished in the U.S.A. from the original English formulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.. 
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Souinalityes 


Our eyes were 
opened, as yours may 
be, by this note from 
SkuLDA BaNner, who 
wrote Urda Has a 
Silver Dollar (Page 
42): “The last peek 
I had at the world 
was in November, 
1940, just before an 
operation on my eyes for glaucoma. A 
heck of a thing, learning to walk, to 
read, to write. again—middle-aged ! But 
the typewriter was an old friend— 
there are Braille and the tape recorder, 
and Seeing-Eye Blackie. With. their 
help, I am getting many incidents of 
my Swedish-American childhood down 
on paper.. My mind’s eye sees well.” 





Betty KJELGAARD, 
who wrote The 
Careful Hearts 
(Page 58), says her 
best ideas come from 
her parents and nu- 
merous brothers, 
whose zest for living 





sometimes gives her 


Betty Kjelgaard ; 


some good plots. 
When she sells a story borrowed from 
their personal activities, however. 
they expect a reward. She thinks they 
should reward her. The Kjelgaards 
live in a small town (name is a secret) 
along the Sullivan Trail on the Susque- 
hanna River—“‘It’s everybody’s home 
“town and a good spot for a writer.” 


Memo from ELiz- 
ABETH CRAWFORD of 
the JournaL’s New 
York staff: “Born, 
Chicago; home town, 
Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; age 26; gradu- 
ated Bryn Mawr 1946. 
I love New York City. 
At the Journat: edit 
Our Young Marrieds articles, assist 
Ruth Mills Teague with her Conver- 
sation Pieces and H. T. Williams with his 
interior-design copy. Have, at present 
writing, five halves of short stories—all 
first halves. None of them go together. ” 





Send your new address at least 30 days befo 


Send old address with the new, enclosing if 
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Novel Condensation Complete in This Issue 


They Wouldn’t Believe Me 
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COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, 


AND— ABOVE ALL—SAFE! 
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HE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY TREE. . gifts by Princ€ Gardner; exciting as the ornaments, but lots more lasting! Woman’s 
Registrar in Green Gahna Morocco, with zippered bill compartment,{detachable photo card case, coin purse, #5. Woman’s Registrar in Red 


Polished Cowhide, $5. Matching Key Gard, $2.50 (not shown). Man’s Registrar in Cordovan Polished Cowhide, 6. Matching Key Gard, 83. 
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Miracle of Snowflakes 


Naperville, Illinois 
Dear Editors: Ever since I woke up this 
morning it has been snowing lightly —large 
light flakes that float to the ground in slant- 
ing zigzag lines. This commonplace mir- 
acle of asnowflake shouldn't fall unnoticed 
by those who need everything they can find, 
even such a tiny miracle as a snowflake, 
to remind them that life has design and 
purpose. As unnoticed as “just another 
snowflake,’ a Child was born a long time 
ago. Who cared and who noticed, except 
unimportant shepherds and fewothers? We 
know now that God was speaking through 
the miracle of the birth of Jesus. Through 
Him yet He speaks to us. A hearing heart 
will know this Christmas season that God 
lays His claim upon us as quietly and 
' softly as a snowflake falls. But it is there, 
it is there! Sincerely yours, 
HARRY B. GORDON 


When Women Vote 


Spokane, Washington 

Dear Editors: The country has a great 
need for political consciousness among its 
wives and mothers. It’s not necessary to 
sally forth in a flower-encrusted hat and a 
formidable look or to outshout friend hus- 
band, but rather to be aware of the world 
about us—and see that each member of 
our family votes on every issue from school 
bonds to the presidency ! 

““Never Underestimate the Power of a 
Woman"’—let alone millions of them! 
Watch the rising percentage of Americans 
using their right and duty to vote! 

Sincerely, 
MARY NEILSON 





“Help Wanted” Got Help 


Akron, Ohio 

Dear Ruth: The fan mail on our How 
America Lives story has dropped off 
greatly, but I always seem to have a half- 
dozen letters waiting to be answered. I 
answer them in odd moments so that I 
still manage to keep up with my reading, 
knitting and other routine chores. 

Andy has almost finished the paneling 
in the living room. He did _it all himself. 
He took a week off in July and thought he 
had a carpenter lined up to help him, but 
the man never made it. 

Winkie seems to be getting along fine in 
school so far. Frank is going to nursery 
school in the mornings and he seems to be 
enjoying it a lot. So that leaves only Larry 
here in the mornings and it’s quite a relief. 
He’s very good when he’s alone and we 
get along fine. 

Nearly bedtime and I must complete 
my weekly grocery list. Larry is my little 
helper now—we shop while Winkie and 
Frank are at school. 

I can't offhand think of anything much 
to add—except that the JoURNAL and the 
people who have written have really 
helped me to gain a new perspective and 
an optimistic outlook. Sincerely, 

ALGY PETERSON 





Temptation 
Pasadena, California 
Dear Editors: 
On pages sixty-eight and nine 
Your word of wisdom is, “‘Reduce!”’ 
On seventy, there is food divine— 
I ask you now, what is the use? 
Sincerely, 
DORIS WASER 


Builds character — pass the gravy, 
please. ED. 


IWC US 


Call North Pole 0-0-0-0-Oh! 


KEES POT 


“Oh, boy, am I going to tell that 
Santa Claus a thing or two!” 


““Now see here, Santa. I want a train 


and a fire truck and I want 


ee” 


“H’m-m-m.” 


“What he said” 
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Now!... 

Weal’ YOU! 

loveliest washables 
as often 

as you like! 


New IVORY FLARES 


keeps lovely clothes lovely far longer 


Wear your prettiest ‘‘at home” clothes 
oftener . . . enjoy them more. You can 
trust new Ivory Flakes to keep even your 
most delicate washables flower-fresh, 
washing after washing! 


The secret? New Ivory Flakes has ‘‘Radiant 
Action’’—an entirely new kind of beauty 
protection for fine washables. So now, w hen 
you wash your nice things gently in pure, 
mild Ivory Flakes, they keep their radiant, 











brand-new beauty through more wearings 
and washings than you ever thought they 
could! 


Never take chances—you know your fine 
washables are safe in Ivory Flakes! It’s the 
soap millions of mothers use for baby’s 


clothes, when only the purest, mildest 


soap will do. It’s the only flake form of 


baby’s pure, mild Ivory Soap. So kind to 
hands in the dishpan, too! Get a box today! 


Longer wear for nylons! 
Change to gentle care and use pure, 
mild Ivory Flakes. Then you'll keep 


stocking colors fresh up to twice as long! 


If its lovely to wear... 
its worth Ivory Flakes care 
Q94%00% Pure ! 
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Only a Tappan combines all these features for modern living. 
You'll be cooking at your best—automatically—on Tappan. 
There’s a Tappan for every budget. Models for city gas, Philgas, 
or other LP Gas. For descriptive folder write The Tappan 
Stove Company, Department L-121, Mansfield, Ohio. In Canada, 
John Inglis Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


Range specifications subject to 
prevailing government restrictions. 








Your guide to the 
best in modern 
automatic cookery 


ft’s the Best! 


Paris, Kentucky 
Dear ORWU Editor: If the LHJ had 
never published a, good story until the 
September issue, it still would have been 
worthallthecost of publication fromthe first 
issue toget thestory, And Have Not Charity, 
by Mary E. Vroman. Best wishes, 
ED FLEMING 


It’s the Worst! 


Johnson City, Tennessee 

Dear Editors: In the September issue of 

the Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL is one of the 

lowest-type stories I have ever read in And 

Have Not Charity, by Mary E. Vroman. 

I have always liked the JOURNAL very 

much, but this is the worst thing I have 

ever seen in a supposedly nicé magazine. 
Very sincerely, 

MISS B. S. SHELTONLY 


No Troubles, No Fun! 


Toronto, Canada 
Dear Editors: 1 notice you question why 
people like’ to read about families who 
have troubles—is it because we love soap 
operas? No, it isn’t that; it is because all 
of us have trouble sometime and it gives us 
a lift to read about others’ having troubles 
and surmounting them. It gives us hope. 
Do you really like people who have no 
problems and nothing wrong with them? 
To me, they seem inhuman and, moreover, 
they give me a feeling of inferiority and 
failure which I do not enjoy. They don’t 
hold any interest for me. They are like 
creatures from another planet—I can’t 
imagine them. I still like the Horatio Alger 
motif, while Elsie Dinsmore leaves me 
cold. Yours sincerely, 
EMMA D. SCOTT 


How to be Two Pinces at Once 


Hillsboro, New Hampshire 
Dear Editors : 1 have for years wondered 
why working women do not work in pairs, 
alternating working weeks. It seems to me 
in this way they would have leisure to 
enjoy “‘the fruits of their labors.’’ Now 
they do not. Yours truly, 
RUTH E. FARR 


Miore People Vote Now 


Pittsburg, Kansas 

Dear Ladies’ Home Journal: Lucy Ma- 
deira Wing has my hearty good wishes in 
her efforts to urge people to use their 
blessed privilege at the ballot box—but 
that expression, “‘80 per cent of the voters 
went to the polls (1800),"’ should be ex- 
plained, and not left as a comparison to 
the present 51 per cent. 

The personswhowere permitted tovotein 
1800 were few and far between. No women, 
no Negroes, no one who did not have land 
or money. Many other restrictions limited 
the number who could vote. Some histori- 
ans say that less than 2 per cent of adult 
males could vote in some areas; the cheer- 
iest of them put it at 15 per cent. The 
last decade of American voting has seen 
the highest percentage of qualified voters 
casting the ballot. Our suffrage is improv- 
ing, not deteriorating ! Sincerely, 

LENA MARTIN SMITH 


Are Ministers Worth More? 


Detroit, Michigan 

Dear Editors: During twenty years in 
the ministry we have lived in rectories and 
therefore own no property except our five- 
year-old car and an odd assortment of fur- 
niture. Our income is now $4000 a year. 
With the utmost frugality, our checking 
account goes from something to zero be- 
fore payday arrives. 

We have five children. My husband is a 
handsome big fellow of forty-six, de- 
termined, conscientious and an excellent 
preacher. He never has an eight-hour day 
or less than a seven-day week. 

It seems to me there is something odd 
about a society in which a clergyman and 
his family are supposed to have a well- 
kept, well-furnished, neat home on a sal- 
ary not one member of the parish could 
budget. Long ago doctors felt they had to 
live that way and say nothing, but they 
have discovered that they can ask proper 
fees and still serve humanity. 

The whole thing amounts to a sense of 
values. For example, one may have an 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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IM THE RUGABOO! | 


HOORAY ! CHRISTMAS i$ COMING! THAT | 
MEANS LOTS OF NEEDLES FROM THE | 
TREE, TINSEL AND WRAPPING SNIPS TO. | 


GRIND INTO MOTHER'S COSTLY CARPET ! |} 





EGAD! SHE'S ASKING FOR A BISSELL 
CARPET SWEEPER FOR QUICK CLEAN-UPS © 


BETWEEN VACUUMINGS ! THERE GO MY 
PLANS. FOR RUINING HER RUG ! 








I'M THE GIFT THAT SAVES | 
YOUR RUG-AND YOU ! 


MY “BISCO-MATIC’* BRUSH ACTION 
GETS DIRT QUICK, WITH NO PRESSURE | 


ON THE HANDLE. JUST GLIDE ME— 
EVEN UNDER LOW FURNITURE! 


DON'T LET THE RUG-A-B00 _ 
GET YOU! HINT FOR A 
"BISCO-MATIC’ BISSELL 


Only $6.95 uv. 


A little more in 
the West. 


NY QF 


BISSELL 
SWEEPERS 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Bissell’s full spring controlled rush. 
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On any purchase You make ...at AsP/ 


This is more than a promise .. . it’s a guar- will return your purchase price cheerfully 
antee that youll never risk a penny on any and promptly ...no questions asked. And 
item you buy at your A&P. this goes for fruits, vegetables, fruit cake, 


plum puddings, candies, nuts, coffee or any- 


This year you can make sure beyond all 
thing else. 


doubt that your Christmas turkey, ham or 





roast will be the finest you ever served your Now a word about our values. Day in and 
family...luscious and tender...bursting with — day out, dollar for dollar, we do not believe 
juicy goodness. Just visit your A&P Super you will get more for your money anywhere! 
Market, where your every purchase bears Christmastime is no exception. Come, see. 
this famous guarantee: unless you can say |= Remember... “You can’t make a mistake on 
everything you buy is the finest ever... we any purchase you make at A&P!” 





6,000,000 People Pick A&P For Holiday Foods... 
and Every Day Foods, Too! 





‘ 

: . . ‘ustomers’ Corner — The folks who serve you ¢ 

These days when Christmas strains the family budget, Ct clomere HOLTON WHO Serve yous 
your A&P hope that you have been completely pleased 


: 
more and more folks turn to A&P for all their food , ———— with their service during the year that’s ending... 


| needs. They know that the prices are right and that ce c and that you'll send in any suggestions you may have 










as to how we may better serve you in the future. 

Meanwhile, a very MERRY CHRISTMAS AND 

HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU AND YOURS! 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

A&P Food Stores, Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


every item is guaranteed. In addition to the normal 
selection of over 3,000 items, you'll also find many 
gift ideas. Specially packed cakes and cookies, gaily 
wrapped candies, preserves and jellies, and huge varie- 
ties of cheese. Come do your shopping the easy way! 


- = 


Where the Sale is never completed 
until yowre completely satisfied 


© 1951—The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST RETAILERS OF... FINE MEATS . . . FRUITS AND VEGETABLES . . . DAIRY PRODUCTS . . . BAKED GOODS AND GROCERY. NEEDS 
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*/ she owns a 


wonder-working 


{ i 


... WITH ITS EXCLUSIVE COMBINATION OF THE 
GREATEST FEATURES IN AUTOMATIC WASHING! 


ULTRA-VIOLET 
GERMICIDAL LAMP 


Your own washday “sunbeam’’! 
Freshens and sanitizes laundry. 


SUDS-MISER 
and the SEVEN RINSES 


Saves good wash-water for thrifty 
re-use. Gives vital, added rinsing. 


CYCLE-TONE SIGNAL 


““Sounds off’’ when wash is done. 
Saves you precious time and steps. 


AGIFLOW ACTION 


Puts sudsy water on active duty. Gives 
your clothes TOTAL CLEANSING! 


Yours, too—every other feature vital to fully 
automatic washing, perfected by Whirlpool. 





Each week, fortune smiles on Seems like everyone wants a 


the woman who owns a wonder- Whirlpool! Growing demand, 
working Whirlpool! Extra-effi- plus our part in the Defense Pro- 
ciency features grant yourevery gram, means fewer Whirlpools 
to go round. Ask your dealer 


about Whirlpool in your locality. 


washday wish... for more leisure 
time; for bigger loads washed 
Clinic Clean; for unequaled sav- Whirlpool Corporation, St. Joseph, Mich. 


ings in soap and hot water. You’re In Canada: John Inglis Company, Ld. 





in command at the turn of a dial 
—and your fully-automatic 


Whirlpool obeys through trou- Pract 


Af 
¢ Another Lucky Girl 
pes She enjoys P 

drying every time 
with her Whirlpool 


ble-free years! 


Automatic DRYER 
(Gas oF Electric). 


Whinkpook ... America’s First 


Family in Home Laundering 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
elaborate wedding in which hundreds of 
dollars go to the florist, hundreds more to 
the country club, hundreds more to the 
hotel for the reception, but the clergyman 
receives $10, and at timés nothing. 

Our children ask, “Why did daddy go 
into the ministry? If he were still an engi- 
neer we would have anice house.’’ Well, lam 
ever so thankful my husband went into 
the ministry. The work itself is gratifying 
and close tothe hearts of people. lam proud 
of my husband and our children and I love 
our church. But it seems to me we should 
be able to live nicely, as do our friends 
who are doctors and lawyers, and have the 
public esteem and the financial return that 
hard work deserves. Yours, 

A Parson's Wife 


Who is Glamorous? 


Toronto, Canada 
Dear Editors: There is no law that re- 
quires any girl to be a homemaker, and no 
girl has more freedom than the American 
girl to choose whether she will be a private 
secretary, a doctor, a radiologist, a dress 
designer—or a homemaker. Surely if she 
chooses to make a home, she is no more 
“stuck with pots and pans”’ than a scien- 
tist is stuck with smelly test tubes. As my 
twenty-year-old daughter just remarked, 
“In a nutshell—we'’re built to have babies 
and babies wear diapers!"’ Sincerely, 
MURIEL BOWREY 


Boys Have Responsibility 


Richmond, California 
Dear Editors: I believe that moral laxity 
among our young people could be greatly 
decreased if boys accepted as much re- 
sponsibility for moral conduct as girls are 
expected to. Too much blame is placed on 
girls. Controlling youthtulemotionsisnotas 
easy for them asa great number of people 
want to believe. Fathers worry quite a bit 
over their daughters and doa greatamount 
of preaching to them. When it comes 
to their sons, it’s a different story. I have 
even heard some boast of their sons’ ‘‘con- 
quests.” Yours truly, 
(Name withheld by request) 


Alone When Cross 


Lexington, Kentucky 
Dear Editors: For the past year I have 
sent my four-year-old upstairs to her room 
when she was weepy, cross or rough with 
the baby, but never with the idea of pun- 
ishment. Always we have stressed that she 
must be tired of being with people and 
had better stay alone until she could be 
happy in company. On one such occasion 
last year, she came down from her room, 
picked up her doll and started back, ex- 
plaining that she wasn’t happy yet but 
would be down again when she was. 
Yours very truly, 
FRANCES H. LAMASON 


What Better Gifts? 


Saratoga Springs, New York 

Dear Editors: This is an early Christmas 

greeting, but we want you to know we en- 

joy the Lapiges’ HOME JOURNAL. Donna, 

the little girl, particularly likes the Christ- 
mas covers. She is our “‘artist.”’ 

Most sincerely, 
ELEANOR COREY QUA 





Angels and cherubs pause on stairs. 
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New! 
the Rainboot with 
“Clear-Mold” Styling! 
Ss ? 


x 
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perfect for rain, sleet or snow! 


/ 
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EXO? 





9/ by LUCKY | 
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Never before a rainboot like it! Look — 
for the sensational new features that you 
will find only in Rain Dears! 


FULLY MOLDED! 
The 100% molded construction insures | 
long wear! No seams to come apart! No | 
separate tread to come off! 


TRANSPARENT! 
The clearest plastic rainboot made to- 
| day ! The true beauty and color of your 
shoe shows through ! 

REAL DEEP TREAD! 


Only Rain Dears’ molded 
process gives you the 
deep diamond saw-tooth 
tread! Feel it...It’s deep! 
It’s sharp! It’s rugged! 


SMARTLY STYLED! 


gy Rain Dears are specially 
a / designed to fit any style 
shoe, and all types of 


heels! Fluted to maintain their shape! 
Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal! | 




















car “The product that has it— 

+ G teed by * * 

Good Housekeeping earns it.” The new Rain 
LassonmnsevS~ Tears have it. 


FEATHERWEIGHT! | 
Rain Dears weigh ounces 
instead of pounds! Easy 
on—easy off. 






i Including 
$ 2 oOo handy 
About plastic pouch 


On sale at your favorite 


notion, rainwear and shoe counters 





Branch Office 
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cky Plastic Co.,Inc. New York 
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OLORFUL posters 

covered the walls of atiny 

Chicago meeting hall 

crowded with two hun- 

dred women. Some young, 

some not-so-young, the 

brave and timid, the prim 

and bold, hussies in silk 

and heroines in calico. All 

eager to become the brides of California ranchers 

-men they have never seen, in a country they had 

reard about only vaguely, to be reached by a jour- 
ey whose hardships they could not even guess. 

On the platform is a collection of daguerreo- 

ypes, pictures of the homesteaders in Whitman’s 

Jalley. Flushed and eager, the women pore over 

he pictures. Each selects the man she hopes to 


arry, the stranger with whom she will begin life “* 


new at the end of the journey. 
All except one, the French girl Danon. She has 
er eyes and heart set on Buck Wyatt, the guide 
vho will lead the expedition. But the cynical 
Vyatt’s only interest in his petticoat cargo is the 
arge fee he will receive upon its safe delivery. 
The wagon train finally starts westward, with a 
rew of outriders who are under strict orders to 
»ave the women alone. After weeks of traveling 
ross the deepening wilderness, human nature 
sserts itself and most of the outriders desert with 
e women of their choice, leaving the caravan 
actically unprotected. 
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There seems to be no recourse but to turn back. 
But the 
n Vig. |. 


women, however defenseless, are un- 
daunted. They doggedly set about learn- 
ing to cut trail, handle stock, ride and 
shoot. And once again the train 
stretches out. Through flash storms, 
2 mire, raging river crossings, 
canyons so steep that it seems 
‘nothing can prevent wagons, 
=mules and women from 
careening to doom. 
And then, out of no- 
where, the terror of 
an Indian attack! 
: : With rifles blazing, 
and despite ter r ible casualties, the women success- 
fully resist the ravages of the redmen. 
Taking stock of his depleted forces, Wyatt is 
sick with pity and remorse. He offers to lead the 
women back. But they have suffered too much to be 
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cheated of their goal, even though Death Valley 
lies before them. 

As they string out in the moonlight over the 
crusted salt flats, Wyatt walks beside Danon, aware 
of her as a woman for the first time, choosing her 
from all the others to love. 

At last the travel-stained caravan approaches 
journey’s end. Whitman’s Valley is over the next 
hill. At this juncture the women refuse to go fur- 
ther until Wyatt rides into town and returns with 
finery and frills. For, although they had overcome 
challenges that would daunt the strongest men, 
they are women at heart and must meet their 
future husbands looking their best! 

It makes for a finish that is bravely comical and 
pretty wonderful. 

In ‘‘Westward the Women” M-G-M has br ought 
to the screen one of the- ; Z 
great adventures of ; 
America’s pioneering 
days. And it is all the 
more thrilling for its 
authenticity, having ac- 
tually been filmed on 
the California overland 
trail of 749. 





Hore EMERSON: JOHN McINTIRE 


Screen Play by CHARLES SCHNEE: Story by FRANK CAPRA + Directed by WILLIAM A. WELLMAN: Produced by DORE SCHARY 





An M-G-M Picture 





owl Dandy! For Comon pus that tiite Romemade 


Got a yen for areal homemade lemon pie? 
Lady, this is your lucky day! Because now 
Jell-O has a new Lemon Pudding and Pie 
Filling that is really wonderful in every way! 


It’s quick, easy, economical—and, most 
important of all, it'll fill your handsomest 





Butterscotch Bonanza. A heart warming dessert 
for hearty days! Watch your family beam when they 
taste the old-fashioned buttery-goodness of Jell-O 
Butterscotch Pudding and Pie Filling. Prepare 
Jell-O Butterscotch Pudding and Pie Filling as di- 
rected. Garnish with banana slices and pistachio 
nuts. Serve with plain cream. 


Chocolate Party Pie. Pretty fancy, eh? But a 
cinch to make! And you'll love every luscious bit 
of the deep, dark chocolate flavor of Jell-O Choc- 
olate Pudding and Pie Filling. Prepare Jell-O 
Chocolate Pudding and Pie Filling as directed. 
Top pie with pink peppermint-flavored whipped 


cream and grated chocolate. 


JELLO 
PUDDING« 
PIE FILLING 


JELLO 


PUDDING 


~< PIE FILLING 


Lemon ‘ 
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pie shell to burstin’ with lots of fresh, wide- 
awake lemon flavor. 


Don’t delay a minute! Better try Jell-O 
Lemon Pudding and Pie Filling today. 
Guaranteed best or your money back. 


Tutti-Frutti Pudding. A Christmas special for the 
youngsters! Jell-O Vanilla Pudding and Pie Filling 
makes it so satiny-smooth and tempting, Santa will 
be sure to stop to get his share! Add chopped 
candied fruit to your favorite lemon sauce. Layer 
in parfait glasses with Jell-O Vanilla Pudding and 
Pie Filling (prepared as directed). 
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JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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CHRISTMAS 
IS FOR ADULTS 
By G. M. White 


Curistmas comes a piece at a time at 
our house. Weeks before, we inspect the 
Christmas decorations to make sure they 
are in order. They never are. A box or 
two always spills. Shimmering bits of fire- 
blue baubles and last year’s pine needles 
scatter on the rug. The pine smell starts. 

My wife says that of all the things that 
Christmas means, of these we can be 
sure: too much to eat and a lot of extra 
work. But her eyes are dreamy when she 
says it. When our Christmas preparations 
get slightly hectic we tell each other, “We 
must do it for the children.” How we lie! 

Christmas is for adults. Christmas is 
not for kids with eyes always like stars. 
Most of us would like to reclaim some of 
the innocence of childhood, if only for a 
little while, but we are afraid to go about 
it directly. Christmas is the excuse we 
use to peek between our fingers at some- 
thing greater than ourselves. Christmas 
is for adults, who need it most. 

The need began long before primitive 
men thumped on taut skins and implored 
indifferent spirits to make them strong 
and keep them safe. When the threat of 
ice is in the air, you can notice it slightly 
now: a compulsion to be loved and under 
the protection of a benevolent god. 
When there is a chilly edge to twilight 
you walk home with brisker steps. Get 
home where one is not so small or so 
alone, where there are warmth and food 
and the mingled odor of aniseed and hot 
orange peel like fresh wild roses! 

On Christmas Day at our house we 
shall pretend our gifts have made the 
children happy, but their happiness is the 
priceless gift to us. In the boys’ squeals 
of delight we hear the angel say: Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy. Our wise men, peering into the swirl- 
ing mists of atom and universe, have 
found no better gift than the will to love 
God—and to love thy neighbor as thyself. 
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BIRDS AND WINTER 

oe PRUNUS ON SILK, 
2 CHINESE, 1368-1644 
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Religion 
In Ameriean Life 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Aone thoughtful people of various creeds, and even of 
no creed, one candiscern a growing consciousness and con- 
viction that the world crisis is, fundamentally, neither 
economic nor military, but moral, ethical and religious. 

It is, I think, an error to attribute this crisis to 
“communism,” or to believe that it has suddenly broken 
out as the result—for instance—of two world wars. That 
is putting the cart before the horse. 

Communism was born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, a very great century in many ways. Pre- 
eminently it ushered in the industrial age, and the age 
of science, and rapidly advanced the belief in a ma- 
terialistic and mechanistic universe and philosophy of 
life. Karl Marx was by no means out of tune with this 
age. Although he was a revolutionary radical, the basic 
assumptions of his work were the basic assumptions of 
his times, as they are still to a very great degree the basic 
assumptions of our own. 

The belief that man is an economic animal, and that 
his life and culture are determined by the institutions of 
material production, was accepted by Marx’s opponents 
as well as by his partisans. That the good life was the 
rich life—rich in material things—was the logical con- 
tinuance of that line of thinking. It was also, then, 
logical to assume that if the ownership and control of 
the means of production could, by being divorced from 
the profit motive, assure abundance for all, all the evils 
in the world—both good and evil being economically 
inspired—would fade away, and man would return, as 
it were, to a kind of idyllic condition, to a greatly im- 
proved Garden of Eden. 

Marx, like many idealistic philosophers, reared an im- 
posing logical structure on an assumption. For years it 
was the logical structure that was attacked by his oppo- 
nents. It is only now, after actual test of his theories, 
that it is becoming daily more apparent that the fault 
lies in the assumption, not in the logic built upon it. 

Man is, among other things, an “economic animal.” 
But it is only at the most (Continued on Page 14) 
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in cellophane wrapping. Won- 
derful gift for the minister or 
the school teacher. 


: J Perforate 
top with little Christmas tree 


designs. Your postman will 
enjoy this holiday pie. 






ts HANS GJ —a 
lovely, appropriate gift for 
your next door neighbor. 
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ones away from home will 
enjoy these cookies. 
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wrap as separate gifts... 
for the newsboy... 

for the delivery man... 
for the school bus driver. 
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STARLAC Nonfat Milk 
Tastes so good! So thrifty, too! 


Starlac is fresh, pasteurized milk 
with only the water and fat removed 


You just replace the water, mix in less than a minute, and chill. You’ll havé won- 
derful-tasting nonfat milk, rich in body-building nourishment. Remember, every 
glass of Starlac brings you the same health-giving proteins and minerals, the same 
important B vitamins and lactose that you get in the finest milk you can buy, 


When you realize all the goodness Starlac brings you, at such 
a fabulously low price, yow ll know why millions of smart home- 
makers are using Starlac for drinking, cooking, whipping. Dis- 
cover this bargain of bargains today. Remember, your family 
will love the taste of Starlac. And you'll love its low, low price! 





Starlac makes 5 quarts 
nutritious ae milk, 


Bordens 
aE Th 


NONFAT 


DRY MILK 


SOLIDS 


* 
© Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


fy \y 
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rden Co, 


© The Bo 


DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS 
Zor DRINKING, COOKING, WHIPPING 


Get Starlac at your grocer’s today. You know if it’s Borden’s —it’s got to be good! 
* Slightly higher in some areas. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
primitive level of existence that he is wholly, 
or even primarily, purely “economic.” A 
man in cruel imprisonment, kept on rations 
approaching the starvation level, thinks 
only of food. But human beings, even at 
the instinctive level, with a modicum of 
their digestive needs fulfilled, and with 
fairly adequate protection against the ele- 
ments, in the form of clothing and shelter, 
have at least two other basic urges: the 
urge to be recognized as unique and apart, 
which is the ego; and the sexual urge. 

These urges are not, in themselves, either 
good or evil. The economic urge—the will 
to prosper materially—is both the father 
of greed and the mother of invention and 
initiative. The ego can make a person into 
a glutton for power over his fellow men, or 
into their greatest benefactor. The sexual 
urge is both the parent of crime and the 
founder of the family; it can be sublimated 
at the highest level of love, into beneficence 
and art, and it can crop out in criminal 
insanity. 

Human culture, as I see it, is created by 
the sublimation and canalization of these 
urges, which are parts of man’s animal in- 
heritance, into expressions compatible with 
his mental and spiritual growth, his per- 
sonal happiness and joy, and his peaceable 
adjustment to the community. 

All civilization rests upon the cultivation 
of inhibitions. So do all freedom and secu- 
rity. An uninhibited society is a savage 
society, a jungle, in which no one is either 
free or safe. 

The function of law is to impose such in- 
hibitions. The law is a series of Thou Shalt 
Nots, and the weapon it wields is fear of pun- 
ishment. But law is, itself, only the cod- 
ification of existing states of consciousness 
and conscience. If the 
conscience of a society 
does not support the law, 
the law will not function. 

But whence comes 
conscience? 

We live today ina soci- 
ety which has the highest 
standardofliving,andthe 
widest distribution of the 
fruits of production, ever enjoyed by any hu- 
man society in the history of mankind. Yet 
it shows, at thesame time, anappalling crime 
record, and at every social level. Those en- 
trusted to enforce the law are found to be on 
the payrolls of the lawbreakers, and goy- 
ernment proves itself adept at circumvent- 
ing the spirit, if not the letter, of what it 
would impose on the society it governs. 
Mutual mistrust is widespread. Loyalty is 
in question. A cynical frame of mind pre- 
vails that “every man has his price,”’ and 
that behind every word and act is a merce- 
nary or power-seeking ambition. Parents 
struggle for any degree of authority over 
their children, and many even welcome the 
induction of their sons into the Army in the 
hope it will “teach them some discipline.”’ 
We find out that thousands of teen-agers are 
dope addicts. 

And throughout our society is an un- 
dertow of almost hysterical fear—fear of 
one’s own state and of other states, of 
Russia and of communism, and, indeed, 
of life itself. “Emotional maladjustment” 
reveals itself as the most prevalent Amer- 
ican disease, and while we make drives 
against cancer and infantile paralysis, the 
psychiatrists are flourishing. 


A society in sucha condition is one show- 
ing symptoms of disintegration, a society 
out of focus, because it has no frames of 
reference, or basic loyalties to which the 
masses of its people give natural, uncon- 
scious allegiance. 

In a sound society, loyalties are inherent. 
They cannot be established by loyalty 
oaths. Nor are they encompassed by loy- 
alty to a government, or to a constitution. 
They are loyalties to a spirit which must 
constantly animate governments and con- 
stitutions if these are to retain their author- 
ity. 

And authority can be exercised by a 
minimum of coercion only if it ratifies the 


fs Selfishness is that detest- 
able vice which no one will 
forgive in others and no one is 
without himself. 

—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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moral authority already present in t 
mind and soul of a society —only if there i. 
a strong and widespread conviction in th: 
people themselves of what is right, goo¢ 
and permissible, and what is wrong, ev 
and intolerable. 

Now, there is no historical example 0} 
any nation, tribe or society reaching an¢ 
sustaining a high level of human culture 
or even long maintaining its cohesiveness 
without faith, belief in or acceptance of thé 
probability (I am putting this as undog) 
matically as possible) that moral sanction! 
exist above the human, the visible, th¢ 
material, the tangible. As far back as we 
have any records of man as man, we finc 
him, and his societies, concerned with the 
conviction that spiritual forces mold huma’ 
life and conduct. And as far back as we 
have any records, we find man as a being 
of thought and spirit concerned with th 
question, “ Why are we here? What is the 
meaning of life and the purpose of exist. 
ence?”’ 


Peropte and societies who cannot see any 
purpose in their existence beyond the ma-: 
terial and the tangible must live chart- 
lessly, and must live in spiritual misery, 
because they cannot overcome the greatest 
fact and mystery of human life, next te! 
birth, which is death. 

The answers cannot be proved by sci 
ence—although modern science has alread 
blown up the nineteenth-century assump 
tions of a material and mechanistic uni 
verse. The answers must come out of the 
spiritual experiences of man through the 
ages, the experiences which have produced 
the great religions. 

Asecular and materialistic age has scoffed 
at such experiences as “superstitions” or 
even as symptoms of 
madness, as thoug 
Jesus, Amos or Francis 
of Assisi—or Gandhi—} 
were less sane than, say, 
Harry S. Truman; or as 
though an experience ofp 
truth, born out of thei 
most concentrated effort 
to shake off oneself and 
openevery pore, every brain cell andnerveto 
messages from the unseen world, were not an 
experience. The attitude is not itself ‘“‘sci- 
entific,” for it rejects evidence merely be 
cause it cannot explain it. The knowledge 
of the prophets, the seers, is just as “real,” 
as (though much rarer than) the knowledge 
that is won from the test tube or the tele-| 
scope, though it is acquired through a dif 
ferent medium of insight. 

It is my conviction that this country can 
recover its poise and serenity only when it} 
refinds its religious loyalties, whether these | 
be centered in the Jewish prophets or the 
revelations of Christ, and these loyal-| 
ties come to suffuse the whole of its civili- 
zation. 

This requires, among other things, 
fundamental re-examination of our educa- 
tion. It has been secularized to the poin 
that our schools not only shut out all. 
religious or spiritual influences, but increas- | 
ingly encourage agnosticism and atheism. } 
A concept of the separation of church and § 
state has grown up which, if it goes on, | 
will finally result in our withdrawal froni} 
Judaeo-Christian civilization altogether. | 

An education which does not admit eve! 
reference to religious experience and inspi- | 
ration is a failure even of education in 4a | 
quite narrow sense. No one can understand | 
Western culture at all—the culture that is | 
threatened as never in its millennial his- 
tory —who does not understand its religious 
bases and the religious assumptions or 
which its very laws are based. No one who 
is not familiar with the major prophetic 
passages of the Bible can possibly read 
with comprehension much of the finest 
English literature, which is replete with 
Biblical allusions. How in the world can 
any child make head or tail out of Lincoln’s © 
great Second Inaugural Address who does © 
not understand the quotations, uttered 
without “‘quotes,’”’ that come directly from © 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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Lerfect Christmas Gift... from 2 family o “food lovers / 


IT'S THE NEW, VERSATILE 


Re PUDDINGS, soufflés. cake batters. scrambled 
eggs, meringues . . . everything is whipped so 
much faster—so much more effectively—with the 
new G-E Triple- Whip Mixer that mother will keep it 


F F s spinning 365 days a year! It’s the ideal gift: less work 
— for her—more delicious whip dishes for the family! 
| ; i, (’- i], LET: And look at these extras: 
0 











New, improved speed selector is right 
in front where she can see it easily. One 
quick turn of the dial gives the speed to 


right away! 





do the job. The right power 





Three beaters for real effectiveness—beat- 
ing from center to sides of bowl! And 
because there are no center shafts, the 


_beaters are easy to clean and dry. 





Built-in light shines down into the bowl 


. spotlighting those fancy mixing jobs. 


And there’s a 2- and 4-quart bowl—plus 
I I 





a wonderful juicer—with every mixer! 
There’s a recipe book, too . . . packed 
with exciting food ideas. General Electric 


Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 





Specifications subject to change without notice, 


ft ae YOU CAN PUT YOUR CONFIDENCE IN— 


: aa 9 
Making hard sauce this Christmas 


You'll be amazed at what a dash of nut- 


meg—added during the mixing—will va G ie N E 7 A L . iC © L E C T B l C 
> © fh am 
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* STAINLESS 


TEAM: O:MAT 


STEAM ad ORY IRON 


2 WONDERFUL IRONS IN ONE 


You’ll never know how wonderful an iron can be 
until you discover this new Streamlined Beauty 
with the Steam-O-Magic* circle—which distributes 
steam over 3 times greater area for effortless ironing. 
Today see why STEAM-O-MATIC Does more than 
Other Irons Claim! 
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REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION. CPR. 1949, THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC, 1 
. . . and he also promised me a Diesel train with a horn 
and a red jet bomber and a pair of racing skates and a 
Doberman pinscher and five pounds of marshmallow fudge.” 
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Check these 
10 Features 
against any Steam 
or Dry Iron 

VISUAL 


TILT-TOP FILLING USE, CREINARY, 
TAP WATER 
STAINLESS STEEL EXCLUSIVE 
STEAM CHAMBER STEAM-O-MAGIC* 


° CIRCLE 48 
NEW IRONING SPEED _ 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


LIGHTEST STILL S$ Os 
STEAM IRON ONLY 


when filled 





% SEE the New 
STEAM-O-MATIC 
Today—Try its 


<Q Sensational 
SS Performance! 4 


COMFORT 
FOR STEAM OR 
DRY IRONING 








St 
NEW eC 
“BUTTONEER*” S 
TOE : 
(W\ 
£ NEW FABRIC CTT 
SELECTOR Led 





NEW DIAL 
"NO-BUNCHING” : : 
BEVEL BACK! e 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
CAN OPENER EVER MADE 


New Removable cutter. Cleans 
easily. No levers...no oiling. 
Gay Colors and Chrome.. $4.98 
With Magnet... .$5.98 
Other Can-O-Mats from $2.98 






See Rival products demonstrated 
at your favorite Appliance, 
Hardware, Department Store. 


GRIND-O-MAT SHRED-O-MAT ICE-O-MAT JUICE-O-MAT 
RIVAL MANUFACTURING CO., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 












Rival Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 





By BERNARDINE KIELTY 


eee manufacturers have estimated 
that the child population (under 
fourteen) has gone up more than a 
million over last year. But it won’t go 
up so fast if the new-type toys catch 
on too well. To keep up with world 
affairs—which they might much bet- 
ter forget while toymaking—they 
haye now produced a semiscientific 
number called a ‘“‘cloud chamber’’ 
which shows alpha particles moving 
at 12,500 miles a second. Also an 
“atomic rocket’? that scurries across 
the floor. And a ‘“‘zoomeray”’ gun. 
Don’t ask us where to get them. We 
don’t know. We’re looking for fish 
ponds and bean bags and tiddlywinks. 


When all the rest of us are celebrating 
Christmas on December 25th, the folks 
down tn Rodanthe, North Carolina, will 
be waiting for Old Christmas, their Christ- 
mas, which falls on January 5th, the Eve 


f 





of Epiphany. Then they will roast oysters 
and watch for the Wild Bull of the Hat- 
leras lo appear. Each year he emerges — 
Jrom the woods, paws the ground, and 
snorts at those who didn’t quite measure 
up during the past year. Or that’s what \ 
they claim in Rodanthe. . 


As too many people know, there is a i 
town called Santa Claus (Santa Claus, | 
Indiana, population 67), which does 
an enormous. post-office business 
around Christmastime. Now we’ve 
heard of a town in Maryland from 
which singer Lily Pons used to mail 
her cards. It is Lilypons, Maryland. | 





Incidentally, it’s a shame to throw 
away Christmas cards. They’ve become 
so attractive, and so many hundreds of 
institutions are eager to get them— 

(Continued on Page 18) 7 


Population, 67; but a million cards are mailed here each Christmas. 


WIDE WORLD 








FRUIT COCKTAIL SPANISH CREAM 


1 No. 24 can DEL MONTE 2 tsps. grated lemon peel 
Fruit Cocktail 2 tbsps. lemon juice 














1% tbsps. unflavored gelatin 1 tsp. vanilla 

3 eggs, separated Dash of salt 

Yo cup sugar Small jelly roll 

1% cups milk Whipped cream, if desired | 







Drain fruit cocktail, reserving syrup. Soften gelatin in 
14 cup of the syrup. In top of double boiler, mix egg 
yolks and 14 cup of the sugar. Stir in milk. Cook over 
hot water, stirring constantly, until mixture coats metal 
spoon. Remove from heat; stir in softened gelatin, 
lemon peel and juice, vanilla and 1 cup of the drained 
fruit. Chill till mixture begins to thicken. Make me- 
ringue of egg whites, salt and remaining 44 cup of 
sugar. Fold into custard mixture. Slice jelly roll; place 
slices against sides of 2-qt. loaf pan. Turn pudding 


bnew Pol, Moevdz, into pan. Chill till firm. Unmold; serve topped with 

remaining fruit cocktail, chilled, and garnish with 

J delivers | whipped cream sweetened with some of the remaining 
WME flower . fruit cocktail syrup, if desired. Serves 8. 


Jel Monte Fruit Cocktail 


| bas the brand that puts Havor first 
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he: CLEO... $6.00 
BELLE... $6,00 





Daniel Green makes slippers for his Christmas too! 


(Continued from Page 16) 
children’s hospitals, occupational-ther- 
apy centers, shut-ins, old folks’ homes. 
The United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tions, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
asked for them last year, and got thou- 


sands. 
e 


“From my dear Mamma I received a 
beautiful massive gold buckle in the shape 
of two serpents; a lovely coloured sketch of 
dearest Aunt Louise; two handkerchiefs, 
a very pretty black satin apron trimmed 
with red velvet, and two almanacks. I am 
very thankful to my dear Mamma for all 
these very pretty things. From dear Uncle 
Leopold a beautiful turquoise ring.” This 
is an excerpt from the diary of a seven- 
leen-year-old girl, December 24, 1836. 
The girl was Victoria (to be Queen of 
England within six months), and dear 
Uncle Leopold was King of the Belgians. 


If you’ve sat before a child who re- 
fuses to eat, considering it your bounden 
duty to make him eat, you'll know how 
we felt when we read EATING PROB- 
LEMS OF CHILDREN, a Guide for 
Parents, got out by the National 
Association for Mental Health in New 


COLLIER'S 





“Who wouldn’t eat their food if it 
came like yours does—in steaks!” 


York. What we felt was great relief, a 
weight lifted, and everyone was im- 
measurably happier. 


‘Mothers are sometimes afraid 
that not eating enough will cause ill- 
ness. This rarely happens.” 

**The first step toward improving a 
child’s eating habits is to stop worry- 
ing about them.” 

Think less about how much food 
he eats and more about how much 
pleasure he gets in eating.” 

** Avoid too much talking and dis- 
tracting ‘games’ while a child is sup- 
posed to be eating.” 


e 
4 ‘repose home” for elderly 
women—to take a long step ahead— 
sounds wonderful! Scores of old ladies 
of good breeding living there with 
their own things about them, each 
one entirely independent, each witha 
sitting room and bedroom assigned to 
her for life, and every four inmates 
sharing a servant to cook for them. 
Meals prepared in the common 
kitchen. the ladies eating alone unless 
they choose to have company. They 
can go visiting or to the seaside or 
where they will, if they can afford it. 


“We are like friendly old mares,” one 
old lady told a visitor, “who have lived 
busy useful lives and are then turned 
into fields of perpetual green clover.” 


Alas! This admi ble institution is 
in Denmark. It is a government 
project, each tenant paying about 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Have you that“ dry-skin”” look? 


after 25, 
drying skin 


begins to show 





Irs NOTICEABLE the way skin ofte) 
begins to look drier after 25. | 
At about this age, the natural o/ 
that keeps skin soft and fresh start, 
decreasing. | 
You need a special replacer to offse 


this drying out. Use this specie 
Pond’s lanolin-rich Dry Skin Cream) 


See below how this quick un-drie, 
works to soften and repair commoij 
dry skin troubles. Begin to get th 

wonderful oe 








Little Creases Settle by Earlobes whe? 
skin gets dry, inelastic. 

To Flatten Out—Make tiny “U-Turns 
under your ears with Pond’s lanolin 
rich Dry Skin Cream, working it baell 
and forth. Homogenized to soak in 
better, this rich cream helps keep skit} 
soft, helps flatten little dry skin linesi}y 


i 
\ 
) 


| 


Crepy-Dry Eyelids make your skin loo },\ 
darkened, fade out your eyes. 

To Lighten and Soften—Give eyelid} 
a freshening nightly cream-over wi I> 
lanolin-rich “Pond’s Dry Skin Crea + 
Touch cream to inner corners of eyes= | 
tap gently out over lids. Leave a littl 
cream on, to soften all night. 
























start using Pond’s Dry Skin Crea 
today. 


. 


Rich in lanolin, it is homogeniZ 
and has a special softening emulsifie} 


At night: work this rich cream i 
generously. By day: use very lightl 
under make-up. Get-your jar of Pond | 
Dry Skin Cream right away! 98H 
55¢, 31¢, 15¢ (all plus tax). ; 


Mrs. Joun A. ROOSEVELT says.. 
*Pond’s Dry Skin Cream gives lovel’ 
help when your skin feels dry.” 
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Why there is nothing at Chiistmastime Like a 


Millard Cree 


pee WERE a good many places in town where 
you could buy a Christmas tree. The markets 
had them and the florists had them and there was 
a vacant lot down the street where they sold them 
every year. 


















































But Bob and Mary Travis preferred to drive 
through the snow to the Willard Nursery up in the 
country outside of town. 


An expert in such matters would probably tell 
you that the trees sold at the Willard Nursery 
were no bigger or greener or fuller than the ones 
sold right around the corner. But to Bob and Mary 
Travis, Christmas would not be Christmas with- 
out a Willard tree. 


They would bring it home trailing out of the 
luggage compartment of the car. And when they 
set it up in the living-room and started trimming 
it, they would both say what a lovely tree it was— 
and agree, as they had so many times before, that 
there was nothing like a Willard tree. 


They had said so, now, for over twenty-five 
years. Because it was over twenty-five years since 
Bob Travis had sold his very first life insurance 
policy to Ben Willard. Bob was then just starting 
in as New York Life agent, and Ben was just start- 
ing the nursery up in the country outside of town. 
Bob had pointed out to him how the insurance 
might well serve as the foundation for ease and 
security in the Willards’ later years . . . how the 
Willards might some day look on the nursery as a 
hobby rather than an occupation. 


As time went on, the two men worked out even 
broader plans. And, as time went on, it had been 
fun for Bob Travis to see those plans work out on 
schedule. Now, as a result, the Willards were able 
to take winter vacations down South. And later 
Clie ae 


And that is why you can’t always judge a Christ- _ 
mas tree by its size or its shape or the greenness 
of its boughs. 


You have to allow a little bit for sentiment. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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HRISTMAS 


TREATS SUPREME 
made with MILK and 


BUTTER and CREAM ,; 
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“Bring Home Christmas Cheer, Santa Dear” 
“Have a good trip, Santa—be sure you come back 
With plenty of dairy foods tucked in your pack. 
Bring me milk and butter and lots of rich cream, 
And the dishes I'll whip up will make your face beam! 
Dairy foods taste so good, and their cost is so low, 
That they're 4/ways the very best food buys I know, 
Especially at Christmas, for nothing’s as jolly 
As Yule Cake and Egg Nog—no, not even holly!” 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
“Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 
20 N. Wacker Drive Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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9 (Continued from Page 18) 
AMER I CA Ss $200 a year above the regular national 
FAVORITE old-age pension. It is in the made- 


over medieval convent of St. Cather- 


GAMES ine, in the old town of Ribe. 


Hudson Strode, professional trav- 
eler, has now visited Denmark and pro- 
duced DENMARK IS A LOVELY LAND. 








firademark? As indeed it seems to be. 
America’s most popular game. No home e 
complete without it! $1.25 & $2.45 


“As early as 1650 Massachusetts was 
on the self-righteous side. She was way 


M ig E T T H a out front in material prosperity and com- 


mercial development, and her relation- 
fe R & S [ i FE | | NS ships with the other colonies, even with 
England, became colored by an overbear- 

ee ing sense of dominance on her part, and 


a feeling of jealousy and oflen-justified 
resentment on the part of her rivals.” 






(Trademark) 


So says Henry F. Howe, in SALT 
RIVERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS - 
SHORE—which is really the history of 7 
Eastern Massachusetts through a mi- ZZ 3 







croscope. 

__ Sensational all-American history-mak- Z 
ing game and 32 brilliant presidential But the rest of the country, even 37/7 
coins — a collector’s item. now after three centuries, feels much on 

the same about Massachusetts. Just * 


. 


the way, when you go back toa school. 


Aluminum Coins $3.25 Golden Coins $3.69 


reunion, there are the same cliques. )\\ 


Fligh fever at night 


of Sh rol spurits 


No matter what may have happened Wy 
to their members in the meantime, 7, 
once back in the shade of Alma Mater,/7 
they fall into the same old pattern, 
leaders or led, snobs or colorless back- 


e j = 
un the morning 
While it’s still around Christmas: c 
time, consider the snow that falls or 
Europe’s highest volcano. It all belong: 
to the Archbishop of Catania, by an olc 
medieval grant, and it brings him in < 
Newest game idea — novel plastic nice little revenue. We’re talking abou 
range-finder. Travel entire world. Mt. Etna, in Sicily, 10,758 feet high’ NFECTIOUS DISEASES have lost much of their dread since 
, Much snow falls on Etna, and for sev 
Polarized map makes geography fun. : Eth aE Mem 
3 eral thousand feet down from its centra 
Teaches wise use of money . $3.00 


ground, 





science placed Penicillin in the capable hands of physicians. 


REPRINTED COURTESY OF The fact that Penicillin now is immediately available for any 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Cia se 2mergency depended on finding a way to manufacture it in large 


© 


eo } \ luantities and in uniform quality. Originally, it was made from 





cultures of molds grown in small glass flasks—a tedious and 
\rostly process. Then, developmental research men and chemical 
engineers applied their ingenuity to the problem. Today, Penicillin 


s produced in huge 15,000-gallon steel fermentation tanks—in 





Real auto race game with new intrigu- 


ons instead of ounces—and at a price 97 per cent lower than seven 
ing gadget—the lane-locator . $2.45 


‘ears ago. 
Experience with Penicillin later, helped Merck produce another 


ife-saving antibiotic, Streptomycin—the most effective substance 


“T hadn’t realized it was so 
late —I suppose the banks 


are all closed by now.” own for reinforcing the treatment of tuberculosis. Vitamins 


nd Cortisone are other achievements of the continuing Merck 


ater it is < : srpetually snow- : > . , 
crater it is almost perpetually snow-,-.orch and production program for the nation’s health. 


capped. Before summer sets in, the 
snow is shoveled into trenches, covered 
with fir-tree branches to keep off the 





The rip snortin’ cowboy and Indian sun, and thus packed into natural ice. 
game—with STRAIGHT ARROW as the This supplies a string of little summer- 
heroes $2.45 resort villages along the coast at the 


bottom of the mountain, and helps 


; make ice cream. (Sicily is one of the 
Sere a vaiaue ftrpacked deme, 31-75 birthplaces of ice cream.) In fact, it nets 
MR. REE —Who killed Aunt Cora? The great- 


est of detective games.. . . . . $2.45 the church several thousand dollars a 
MR. DOODLE’S DOG — Kids love pups. $1.75 year, MERCK & CO. 5 INC. 


OTHER POPULAR S & R GAMES 








MacDONALD’S FARM —Fun-way to be a . - ; 

farmer. Lots of trading. . . . . $2.45 Justice William O. Douglas and his . Manufacturing Chemists 

ELSIE & HER FAMILY — The ideal game for son took a trip into the remote regions BK / 

young children. . . . . . . . $1.75 of Asia and the Middle East. They went J, RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


SAFARI — Big African game hunt. . $2.45 on foot, by mule pack and horseback. 


s _On sale at all leading toy and They met wild tribesmen, Persian? ¥ In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
. department stores or write Dept. L 2 : 
scholars, starving peasants, fanatic 


) Selchow & Righter Co. Moslems, and talked with them. Justice 
* 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Douglas wanted to know what these 
helpless, underprivileged people thought 
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TREATS SUPREME 
made with MILK and 


BUTTER and CREAM 





“Bring Home Christmas Cheer, Santa Dear” 
“Have a good trip, Santa—be sure you come back 
With plenty of dairy foods tucked in your pack. 
Bring me milk and butter and lots of rich cream, 
And the dishes I'll whip up will make your face beam! 
Dairy foods taste so good, and their cost is so low, 
That they’re a/ways the very best food buys I know, 
Especially at Christmas, for nothing’s as jolly 
As Yule Cake and Egg Nog—no, not even holly!” 






AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
“Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 
20 N. Wacker Drive Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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they could get from communism, and he 
found out. And he tells us—in STRANGE 
LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE. He 
also tells us of the Western world, very 
specifically, what we can do about it 
if we act fast. It sounds like a policy of 
good American common sense. 


The story of our cities has more to it 
than any fiction—of glamour, heroics, 
personalities, dark corners of crime, 
swift changes of mood. One by one they 
are being written up. THE AMIABLE 
BALTIMOREANS, by Francis F. 
Beirne, is one of that excellent series. 


Chapter 8, entitled ‘‘Belles and Beau- 
ties,” will, we predict, be the best read. It 
covers the field from Betsy Patterson 


WIDE WORLD 





The Duchess of Windsor’s Balti- 
more home became a museum. 


Bonaparte to Dessie Wallis Warfield 


Simpson Windsor, complete. 


INCREDIBLE NEW YORK, by Lloyd 
Morris, may be the beginning of an- 
other series, put out by another pub- 
lishing house. Though New York has 
been done to death, we defy anyone to 
stop reading this book! We’ve all got 
a bit tired of the heavy Astors and 
Vanderbilts and the Bradley-Martin 
ball, but the lighter-hearted days of 
The Gay White Way still are great fun. 


**Tell me, pretty maiden, are there 
any more at home like you?’ was 
such a song hit that Stanford White 
and Freddie Gebhard, well-known 
men-about-town, retained orchestra 
seats for every performance of Floro- 
dora, arriving when the famous sex- 
tet came on and departing after the 
last of the many encores. If you’d 
like to know the names of the orig- 
inal sextet, you'll find them here. 
The girls, that is. Each one married 
a millionaire, which no doubt started 
the first country-wide landslide of 
pretty girls into the chorus. 


Then there was Maxine Elliott, the 
beautiful, who was constantly in the 
public eye, always completely sur- 
rounded by admirers, and was said to 
have been the recipient of a fabulous 
gold {dinner service as a gift from her 
friend King Edward VII. For a time 
she was the wife of Nat Goodwin, who 
had many beautiful wives in the course 
of his life. ““Being married to Maxine,”’ 
he said, “‘is like being married to a Ro- 
man senator.” 


The book isn’t all like that. Nor is 
New York. There is something in it 


for everybody. 
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CHILDREN OF THE ARCHBISHOP, 
by Norman Collins, is an old-fashioned, 
sentimental, Dickensy, Trollopey, thor- 
oughly delightful story of a London or- 
phanage and one foundling girl in par- 
ticular. A good long novel for the long, 
dark winter nights. 
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. yet cass far less than butcher mt! 


Yes, Ken-L-Ration is one dog fo| 
you know is packed with lean rl 
meat. You can see the meat in “7 
Ken-L-Ration can—choice, le 
chunks of it from steaks, roasts al 
chops of U.S. Govt. Inspected h 
meat. In addition to this lean 1 
meat that your dog needs and crav 
Ken-L-Ration also contains all t 
known “dog health” vitamins a 
minerals, too. 


budget as well as your dog when y 

feed Ken-L-Ration. It costs you] 

—much less—than butcher a 
: 


Thrifty, too! You’re kind to | 


Your favorite store has Ken-L-Rati 
in regular cans or jumbo size gli 
jars—get some today. 


o* 


Try famous 
meat-flavore 


For between- 
meal snacks 


Yes, Ken-L-Biskit is now availab} 
for home use in handy 2 and 4 li 
packages. Its delicious meat flave 
comes from real meat meal—bake 
right in. Easy to mix, absorbs wat 


fast. This complete, kennel-prove 
food is also fortified with Nurgen 
nature’s rich combination of vi 
mins and chlorophyll. Costs you on 


pennies a serving! Get Ken-L-Bisk 
today at your favorite store—in 4 i 
new 2 and 4 lb. packages, or in « 
and 50 lb. bags. 
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It’s one dogiood 
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| SCIENCE REPORT | 


The wonder of Penicillin 


Research and Production 


for the Nation’s Health 


Fligh fever at nght 
... high spirits 


an the morning 


Poe DISEASES have lost much of their dread since 
science placed Penicillin in the capable hands of physicians. 

The fact that Penicillin now is immediately available for any 
emergency depended on finding a way to manufacture it in large 
quantities and in uniform quality. Originally, it was made from 
cultures of molds grown in small glass flasks—a tedious and 
costly process. Then, developmental research men and chemical 
engineers applied their ingenuity to the problem. Today, Penicillin 
is produced in huge 15,000-gallon steel fermentation tanks—in 
tons instead of ounces—and at a price 97 per cent lower than seven 
years ago. 

Experience with Penicillin later, helped Merck produce another 
life-saving antibiotic, Streptomycin—the most effective substance 
known for reinforcing the treatment of tuberculosis. Vitamins 
and Cortisone are other achievements of the continuing Merck 


research and production program for the nation’s health. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Ca Lae Chemists 


RAHWAY, NE W Beal Sa feat — Ses “Sch 


In Canada: MERCK & CO; Limited—Montreal 
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Paper dolls and Scotties—comforting for a little girl with a cold 


Scotti 

Every day more families are Scotties don’t crumble under a 
buying Scotties. People are dis- hearty sneeze or“blow.”Theydon't _ 
covering so many fine qualities go to pieces when you remove _ 
about these marvelous cleansing your make-up. Scotties are the 
tissues...their outstanding value, ideal cleansing tissue for every 


their white, white softness, and member of the family, children 
their practical 2-way strength. and grownups alike. 


” cvithaidae Scott thats “goft as old l 





are softies! 


“Scotties,’’ ‘*‘Soft as old linen,’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





I’ve observed that the quickest way to 
end a husband-and-wife quarrel is to inject 
the name of somebody neither one of you 
likes. If done skillfully, this can induce an 
arms-around-the-neck armistice before it 
gets serious. 

® 

Our eleven-year-old and his chums aver- 
age about $2 a day damage and wastage 
around the house. . . . But I’m quick to 
forgive him when I calculate that he also 
provides us at least $5 worth of stimulus and 
good clean fun every day too, 


The man next door claims proudly that 
he’s broiled more steaks and hot dogs 
this fall on his impromptu picnic oven, 
merely loose tiers of bricks and cinder 
blocks, than our friend in the next block 
on his $450 stone edifice. What’s more. 
he can take it down to clean, and move it 
whenever he pleases, and even improve it. 


“If we could bottle some of our surplus 
Christmas spirit,” reflects Peter Comfort. 
hopefully hiding a big gift package in the 
garage, “and drop it on the Russians, 
maybe they'd quit pretending that Joe 
Stalin is Santa Claus.” 


At the big round luncheon table, our 
club’s irrepressible cynic argues that aman 
who reads twenty books a year ought to be 
rated higher socially than the owner of a 
Cadillac. “But a Cadillac,” he allows. 
“makes a bigger splash at the country club.” 


We men no longer challenge each other with “My 
dad can lick your dad!”’, but every man in our town 
thinks his beloved 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grade teach- 
ers were far more wonderful than anybody else’s 


teachers. 
© 


The more I see of the beauty queens chosen so often 
around our town, the more convinced I am that any 
man with a pretty wife makes a better judge in a beauty 
contest than any number of formidable women. 


Our neighbor in the prefabricated-steel house 
groans that he’s on his seventh reducing diet in two 
years. ““And the best diet I ever had,” he confides, 
“was when I had to eat on ninety cents a day as a 


young bachelor.” 
@ 


I'm convinced that the snarled-up five-o clock traffic 
problem in our town could be solved if more men left 
their cars home for their wives and kept themselves 
young by walking downtown. 

e 


The prettiest woman I'd seen all day, in the 


block near the dime store, deglamourized herself 


instantly by smacking her small son just because 
he was tugging her skirt toward the candy display 
in the window. (She could have waited till she got 
him home!) 





My wife, bless her, finished most of her Christmas 


shopping (much of it by phone) before she ordered 
the Thanksgiving turkey. Now she can use up her 
unexpended energy wrapping each $2 gift as if it 
were a diamond tiara. 


Bravest sight I’ve seen this autumn: our neighbor 
with the three-car converted-stable garage, trying to 


fight his way out of the doghouse by attempting to tell 


his wife a funny story. 
@ 


“Some of the cleverest women I know,” confides 
Betty Comfort, handing her first batch of Christmas 
cards to the postman, “toy with drinks that only 
look like highballs, no whisky in “em, and can act as 
silly as the silliest women in town.” 


I estimate that some of the more un popular cheeses 
can remain in our icebox as long as five months before 
my Lady Love gets °em used up in the form of toasted- 
cheese sandwiches. 


Silliest argument I’ve overheard this year, on a 
transatlantic plane: whether Margaret Truman is 
as pretty as England’s Princess Elizabeth. (My 
wife could have settled that one by calling ’em 
both the “loveliest girls with the sweetest disposi- 


tions and the loveliest skins.”) 


By HARLAN MILLER 


I'm torn between displaying my shot- 
guns and rifles on a rack where I can ad- 
mire, or locking em up so I won't need to 
worry about the boys’ fooling with ’em. 
(The real solution, of course, is a rack 
with a foolproof lock!) 


So far my Dream Girl refuses to take 
seriously my offer to eat crackers and milk 
for dinner once a week to keep the grocery 
bill down. To convince her 1 suppose ril 
have to dine that way some evening when 
the rest of the family is eating roast beef. 


Suddenly I’m aware that all my tools 
from the toolroom in the basement have 
become part of the decorative scheme in 
our youngest’s bedroom. (If I insist on re- 
turning ‘em, will I cause a psychic snarl in 
his personality which will force him to 
punch his boss in the nose in 1969?) 


When I take a look at the bills about the 
ninth of the month I’m filled with regret: 
I should have realized at my wedding that 
a lovely wife would be expensive, and 
have begun immediately to spend at least 
twenty minutes a day scheming to get 
rich. 

8 

I mused whileshaving that the more our 
fashionable ladies exploit sex in their dress 
and behavior, the more sex-starved their 
husbands seem to get. Every time one of 
our town’s rich gals wears a sexy new cos- 
tume her man seems to be off on the prowl. 


America needs a modern Kipling to awake her and 
remind her that the boy next door is just as dramatic 
as Tommy Atkins when he sails or flies off 10,000 miles 
away to defend his folks—and the girl next door. 
(Whether she realizes it or not.) 

® 

I’ve yielded to our youngest’s needling and agreed 
to take him to Toyland not once but twice between 
now and Christmas. He not only lets off steam there 


and makes it tough for the big store’s Santa, but he 
damages toys I neither have to buy nor repair. 


At least three times a week every husband in our 





block pities himself as a victim of matrimony, but 
... When his daughter reads him aloud a poem he 
once loved so much that he memorized it, 

.. . Or Junior announces he has already lined himself 
up a summer-vacation job for next year, 

... And his youngest suddenly blossoms as the best 
twelve-year-old punter and forward-passer in the 
entire block, 

... Or his beloved wife, after keeping the pressure on 


for a few weeks, suddenly relents and lets him have his 


way two or three times, 
... And the whole family passes an evening together 
without a dull moment that passes like a flash, 

Then he stops pitying himself and confesses to his 
shaving mirror that but for this lucky marriage and 
remarkable family he'd have been an awful sad sack. 
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TruMPeET VINE, an 
appliquéd quilt. 25c. 


2342 ——> 
SNOWFLAKE, a 
pieced quilt. 25c. 


Other Quilt Patterns 


2340. Lotus DEsIGn. Three colors ap- 2348. FRIENDSHIP’S PLUME. Six large 


pliquéd on white background. 25c. designs done in two colors. Ap- 
2343. Ou10 Rose. Appliquéd rose de- pliquéd. ath. 
sign in twelve squares. Border 2349. SATURNIA SOUVENIR. A pieced 
of vines. 4. agit TR Ce quilt ina geometric pattern. 
2344. POMEGRANATE. Flowers and 2350. MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Six plain 
fruits on graceful stems. Ap- blocks, six appliquéd. Grape- 
pliquéd. 25c. vine border. . ae 
2345. ROsE TREE. Large central de- 2568. QUILTED THROW. Flowers quilted 
sign, border of roses. Appli- with outline stitch. Use taffeta. 
quéd. 25c. 2652. LitTLE-WOMEN QUILT. Fifteen 
2346. SUNFLOWER. Deep border of sun- squares depicting scenes from 
flowers with plain center. Ap- this beloved story. To»be ap- 
pliquéd. : 25c. pliquéd. ‘ a ee 
2347. Ir1s. All-over design of flowers 2659. Circus QUILT. Appliquéd clowns 
in six-sided blocks. Appliquéd. 25c. and animals. Fora boy’s room. 


<— 2489 
PrLace Mats. 
To crochet 
or embroider. 25c. 
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Other Needlework Items 


2540. CREWEL EMBROIDERY. Designs 2579. PrRizE CROCHET. Designs for run- 
for drapes and chair. To be ner, tablecloth, place mats, 
traced. 25c. doily. , 

2544. TRAPUNTO BEDROOM ENSEMBLE. 2660. CROCHET APPLIQUE. Six differ- 
Directions for quilting spread, ent crocheted leaf and flower 
chair, headboard and dressing designs to appliqué on linen 
table 25c. place mats and napkins, 


Instructions for Hooked Rugs 


2016. SCROLL DESIGN. 27 by 49 inches. 
by 40 inches. Pastoral scene Central floral motif bordered 
houses, farmers, oxen and by graceful scrolls. . Soe 
plow. 10c. 2017. FLORAL PATTERNS. 22 by 44 

2014. SQUARE Motir. 24 by 54 inches. inches. Conventional, all-over 


2013. OXEN-AND-PLOW SAMPLER. 24 





Concentric squares In con- design. REA) sy OG pli ey @ 
trasting colors. 10c. 2018. BouQUET DEsIGN. 24 by 40 
2015. HoLLy BERRIES. 27 by 40 inches. inches. Centered bouquet on 
Berries and leaves form border plain background. Scalloped 
on plain background. 10c. border. ee 


We will gladly send any of these pallerns if you'll order by number. They will be mailed 
where in the United States and Canada upon receipt of cash, check or money order. Do not 


i} 
nn 
QO 


10c. 


any- 
send 


stamped, addressed envelopes. Allow two to three weeks for delivery. Readers in all foreign 
countries should send International Reply Coupons, purchased at their post office. Each coupon 
is redeemable for five cents in the United States. Please address all requests to Reference Library, 


Ladies' Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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Very personally 


YOurs 


Comfort such as you ve always hoped for 
—you’ve found now, with the new 

Kotex. The kind of comfort you’d naturally 
expect from the napkin made to stay soft 
while you wear it. Yes! Because this 


new, downy softness holds its shape. 


You shrug off every nagging doubt, for the 
flat pressed ends of Kotex banish 
revealing outlines. And there’s that special 
safety center, to assure you of extra 


protection. So... 


Need you lose even a single hour, with 
Kotex as your protector? Surely not, when 
such comfort—peace of mind— 


can be very personally yours. 


BROWN BOX 

Super Kotex . . . extra 
absorbency for more- 
than-average needs. 


GREEN BOX 

Jiuniowe Kotex) i). for 
women who prefer a 
slightly narrower napkin. 





BLUE BOX 
made with soft-stretch elastic Regular Kotex . . . per- 

/ —non-curling, non-twisting. fectly suited to the 

. Won’t cut. Washable. Dries needs of most women. 
fast. 


More women choose Kotex’ than all other sanitary napkins 


*T_M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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You want your independence — 


and marriage too. You can have both— 


but you may forfeit happiness. 


Personal Freedom in Marriage 


ee lewant 
to be free to live my life in my own way.” At 
some time or other, almost every adolescent 
child makes some such declaration to his parents: Ge 


’M old enough to do as I please.” 


In a young person, this attitude is a form of growing 
pains, a normal rebellion against the increasing re- 
straints and responsibilities imposed on the indi- 
vidual emerging from childhood to maturity. 

But sometimes this attitude persists into adult 
life. Every marriage counselor is familiar with the 
individ@al, married or single, who puts his own 
personal happiness above all other values. Some- 
times a wife or husband will say, “I didn’t mean to 
give up my independence when I married. If I can’t 
hr#@my personal freedom, I want a divorce.” 

Such statements reveal immaturity. To insist 
upon complete personal freedom, to pursue personal 
happiness as an end in itself, is to admit that you 
have never grown up. 

No successful marriage can result when either 
spouse exploits the mate. Complete freedom for one 
means slavery for the other. Co-operation and shar- 
ing are essential to every satisfying human relation- 
ship—most of all to marriage. 


Before taking your marriage vows, make sure 
that your intended mate accepts responsibility, 


recognizes others’ rights, and emphasizes long-term 
goals rather than immediate pleasures. Unless his 
past record and present behavior prove these things 
yto be true, he probably isn’t ready for marriage. 

If you are already married, pe rhaps } you are irked 
because your routine is confining, you have few 
personal pleasures, and you aren't free to do as you 
like. But are you sure your complaints are realistic? 
Check yourself on these everyday actions to see if 
you are carrying your share of the load: 

© Joint dedtene, When problems arise, do you 
assemble all the { then with your husband de- 
cide what should be done? Or do you either insist 
that he make the decision or require him to accept 
yours? 

® Finances. Do you adjust your expenditures to 
his earnings, with a margin for savings? Or do you 
live up to the last dollar, feeling that it’s up to him 
to make 


facts, 


more money? 

® Social life. Do you arrange social activities that 
he enjoys, can afford, and that don’t interfere with 
his work routine? Or do you expect him to adjust 
himself to whatever suits you? 

® Companionship. Do you share evenings at home 
with him, interest yourself i in his job, and ice him 
up when he is depressed? Or do you feel that eve- 
nings are your free time, for playing bridge with the 
girls or attending a club meeting while he amuses 
himself? 

® Home chores. Do you attend to household chores 
as efficiently as most wives you know? Or do you 
neglect them, strain the budget to hire help, or 
postpone them for him to do evenings or week ends? 


@ Consideration. Do you show him you love him, 
praise His achievements, and seek ways to add to his 
comfort? Or do you insist that he conform to your 
pattern out of love for you? 

® Working hours. Do you put in as many work 
hours as he does, on his job and home chores? Or 
do you feel abused because he works only 40 hours 
a week to your 63—forgetting, of course, your 
morning coffee with a neighbor, your afternoon 
nap, and the social hour or so on the telephone? 

There is little real married happiness for a wife 
unless her husband is happy too. By insisting on 
personal freedom and pleasure, you may be risking 
your happiness as well as your husband’s. 


Can You Disagree Without Fighting? 


& in all close human relationships, disagree- 
ments are bound to occur in every marriage. In 
themselves, differences of opinion, of taste and 
interest, are not necessarily a bad thing, and if 
properly handled, they can even lend zest to the 
relationship. 

But too often, when a problem arises, feelings get 
involved, and the argument leads to a quarrel in- 
stead of a solution. In many instances, the husband 
feels that he is entitled to make the decisions because 
it is he who earns the money to support the family. 
The wife is just as sure she knows best, because it is 
she who devotes full time to running the house and 
looking after the family. A satisfactory solution can 


Are You a Loving Wife? 


Some wives are wonderful housekeepers, but 
their relationship to their husbands is neither loving 
nor tender. By carefully answering these questions yes 
or no, you may evaluate this personal relationship. 

1. Are you free from any regret about 
marrying? 

. Is he physically quite attractive to you? 
. Do you kiss your husband every day? 

. If unmarried, would you marry him? 

. Is he free from objectionable habits? 

. Do you confide everything to him? 

. Are you two socially well matched? 


Do 


NAnav ew 


You and Your Husband Almost Always 
Agree on: 
8. Your demonstrations of affection? 
9. Matters of recreation? 

10. Your separate philosophies of life? 

IL. Etiquette and table manners? 

12. Matters of convention? 

13. Handling family finances? 

14. Settling arguments by mutual give 

and take? 

Count your “yes” answers. Top scores are 12 or 
more, with the average being 10. With scores of 9 
or less, something is definitely lacking in your 
spiritual and physical relationship. It will take your 
husband’s co-operation if improvement is to result. 


By 


Ph.D. 
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CLIFFORD R. ADAMS 


Pennsylvania State College. Department of Psychology 


never be reached under these circumstances, for no 
progress is possible when either spouse takes it for 
granted he is right. 

The fact is that often neither is right. While there 
is only one right answer to an arithmetic problem, 
there may be several possible solutions to a mar- 
riage problem. The “right” one is the one which is 
most satisfactory to both partners. And this can 
never be determined if either husband or wife as- 
sumes infallibility. 

In a recent survey concerning sources of friction 
in marriage, we discovered that the husbands’ judg- 
ment is just as likely to be valid (acceptable to the 
wives) as the wives’ to the husbands! Further, we 
found that on ten vital aspects of marriage, hus- 
bands and wives disagree almost as- often as they 
agree. It’s clear, then, that a technique must be 
found for handling disagreements if they are not to 
lead to arguments and quarrels. 

How can this be done? The first principle is to re- 
member that your husband is just as likely to bee 
“right” as you are, even though he spends less time 
at home than you do. And remember the right an- 
swer must be acceptable to him as well as to you. 

Make sure that you and your husband have all 
the facts. This requires nothing more than common 
sense, yet it is surprisingly often overlooked. 

Don’t conceal information from your husband, 
even to ayoid an argument. If the discussion con 
cerns money, don’t hide the bill for your $20 shoes, 
even though you are sure the purchase was justified. 

Until all the facts have been accumulated and 
accepted (there should be no need to compromise 
on facts), keep personal feelings out of the discus- 
sion. Save your opinions, your excuses or criticisms, 
till you both know the whole story. 

Now comes the question of personal feelings and 
desires. If you explain to your husband why you 
wanted those particular shoes, how you planned to 
pay for them by saving somewhere else, perhaps he 
will understand—particularly if-you are equally_ 
tolerant about his fishing rod. But if the purchase 
was unwise, admit it. Your husband is not likely to 
continue an argument he has already won. 

This kind of management will not prevent dis- 
agreements, but it will certainly lessen quarrels. For 
no matter how the quarrel starts—whether because 
the car windows were left open, or dinner was late, 
or last month’s bills too high—the basic cause is 
always the same: either or both partners’ lack of in- 

sight. The simple procedure we have described is 
desipned to substitute for insight while promoting its 
development. 


Do You Agree? 


Isnt the average man a better husband if he 
has had sexual experience before marriage? 

No. Apart from the obvious risks of venereal 
disease and the girl’s pregnancy, the man is likely 
lo acquire serious misconceptions about sex, and 
what he should expect from a wife. 
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When you sign your Christmas Cards, you make them really personal greetings. 
When you add a few personal lines, your card is even more appreciated! 


But it’s your PERSONAL SIGNATURE that really means so much—and makes your 
RUST CRAFT Cards so doubly welcome! 


SAF pe at the Pat ie ee Tey a ope re i 
RUST CRAFT GREETING CARDS OF CHARACTER oN 


} 


BOSTON Oa TORONTO 
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boys say 





“They get a mother complex on a guy when they 
date him. They're always telling you that you 
shouldn’t smoke, or other little chines you enjoy 
doing—like bowling or getting lousy marks in 
school. They have a typical mother quality of al- 
ways trying to improve everybody —and it definitely 
doesn’t go over with most fellows. Girls should ap- 
preciate a fellow for what he is.” 


. “They try to include their girl friends in on ev- 
erything—like if you ask a girl if you can walk her 
home and she says, ‘I’ve got to bring my friend along 
too’; or the ‘intermediaries’, who are always trying 
to get dates for their friends and make a John Alden 
out of the fellow—as if he’s scared to ask a girl out. 
This retards both girls. It’s nice for girls to have lots 
of friends, but they Shouldn’t carry it too far. 
There’s a place for everything.” 


“They give out too many compliments. All the 
ys 5 i 

time you're with them they re telling you what a 
good-looking suit you've got on, or 
dancer 


what a swell 
et cetera, et cetera, until it al- 
most seems as if theyre being sarcastic. Compli- 
ments are fine—every guy likes them, but he likes 
to feel they re sincere and that he really deserves 
them. So a girl should give one if she really thinks 
so—but not mention something about him all eve- 
ning long.” 


you are, 


“Too many are car hounds. Honest—if a guy has 
a car in this world, he’s set. Girls are always hanging 
around wanting a ride, and then if you give them a 
ride, they beg for a chance to drive. Ifa guy is smart, 
he'll test the girl by not bringing his car fora couple 
of dates, and suggesting the bus instead. If she says 
okay, 
wise to this.” 


he knows she really likes him. Girls should get 


“They don’t always give the fellow a chance to be 
a gentleman. They should wait for the fellow to open 
the car door, or get the coats. It embarrasses a boy if 
a girl forgets things like this. Worse still, she should 
never wipe off the silverware and glasses in a res- 
taurant. Some girls do this all the time, and it really 
makes a fellow feel like a cheap skate, as if he were 
taking her to a dump. 
boy’s self-respect.” 


\ girl should remember a 


“They try to act bold and older than they are. 
The *y want a night club instead of a show, they ask 
because it looks ‘so manly,’ and. they 
think you re real terrific if you drink. This is wrong 


you to smoke | 
and foolish. The 2y nae learn to e njoy some of the 
\ girl should ask a guy where 
he wants to g0—and when she gets back home again, 


simple things in life. 
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she shouldn’t forget to thank him and say she had 
fun. It encourages a fellow to ask her out again.” 


“They give fellows the wrong impression by 
being seen at the hangout every afternoon and 
evening, just sitting around doing nothing, waiting 
for some fellow to come take them out. These girls 
depend too much on chasing fellows to get dates. 
They try to rush it too much. A guy respects a girl 
who stays home sometimes, and who has other 
things on her mind besides dating him. If he wants to 
date her, he'll find her.” 


. ‘They're too sarcastic and pull too many wise- 
cracks on a guy. Like they overhear your conyersa- 
tion and break in to make a crack like, ‘You're such 
a brilliant conversationalist, [ just couldn't help 
listening.’ A fellow doesn’t always know how to take 
this, but chances are good that he won’t spend 
any time dating that girl. Girls should try to be 
more of a friend and buddy to boys than trying to 
set your ring and be infatuated with you, or 
make a great love out of a few casual dates. They 
should be someone you can talk to about your 
problems, too—more mature and understanding, 
as if they really liked you. With some girls you 
can have a real conversation—about the things 
that interest you most—and they're the girls who 
get the most dates.” 
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JUDY WHIPPLE, AGE 18 
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What do boys want for Christmas? 


This question appeared in our mailbox so many 
times /ast year that this year we decided to beat you 
to it by asking our Sub-Deb Press Club correspond- 
ents to take a special poll of boys all over the coun- 
try. And here are the results. Most boys said they 
didn’t want gifts that were “too personal’ —like 
jewelry or clothing—unless they were going steady. 
Some suggested phowopeadh records, others said 
they'd settle for a good sports book. Something to 
eat is always good; and if he has a car, give him a 
new accessory — “Nothing big, just something to add 
a little class, maybe, like a fender guide, curb 
scraper or tire gauge.” A large group of boys said 
they would prefer something handmade—“‘depend- 
ing on how well the girl can make it’’—because it 
shows more thought. Tops among handmade gifts: 
bright-colored Argyle socks or Argyle sweaters with 
the boy’s name on the sleeve. If you’re going steady, 
you may want to exchange twin sweaters or T shirts. 
Or a photograph of yourself taken especially for him. 
Price of any gift should not exceed five dollars— 
better /ess—“‘or the guy might feel too obligated.” 
Don’t try to improve him—“T'm getting a tie or tie 
clasp,” one boy said unhappily; “‘it’s all part of a 
conspiracy to make me dress up.” Christmas is for 
fun, so give your fellow something you think he'll 
like—and something that shows that you like him! 


Competition—and thrills 


Tenley Albright—a _ six- 
teen-year-old figure-skating 
champion—says she got her 
start because she had polio. 
It wasn’t a bad case, but her 
muscles needed strengthen- 
ing, so her dad bought her 
some new white figure skates 
and took her to a nearby rink. 
Tenley liked it so much that 
she started lessons with Willie 
Frick, once a famous skater 
himself, and today—five years later—has won seven 
important figure-skating titles. This month she’s 
competing for an even bigger thrill: a berth on the 
U.S. Olympic skating team. To participate in skating 
meets, she’s seen most of the forty-eight states and 
Canada, last summer visited Italy and Germany, 
and has big plans for two months in Europe this 
winter—if she can get her Latin and algebra done 
in adyance first! “Skating is more fun than any- 
thing,” she says, “because it’s creative and excit- 
ing and different every time, but when it comes 
to a career, [ll probably be a doctor like my 
dad.” Nevertheless, she’s chosen Radcliffe Col- 
lege—“‘because there’s a good skating rink nearby.” 


Tenley Albright 


Cold Cure K 
If you freeze up every time it comes to making conversa- 
tion, take one dose of 1 Never Know Wuart To Say, 
the new Sub-deb booklet with fresh ideas for starting and 
holding conversation with anyone. Send 10c for booklet 
No. 2580 to Reference Library, Lavies’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Next month: the girls tell 


what’s the matter with the boys. 


_All the convenience of a 48’’ Cabinet 
Sink plus Jet-Tower Dishwashing. 
Look inside and see positive top-to- 
bottom action that no man, woman 

or other machine can match. 
a 


66” Twin-Bowl DeLuxe—the ultimate in cabi- 
net sinks. Twin bowls, twin drainboards. Huge 
storage space—in fact, every feature you could 
possibly want! 


Youngstown Kitchens Food Waste 
Disposer shreds waste down drain. 
3 ways best: continuous feed, 
longer life, completely self-clean- 
ing. Banishes garbage forever. 


For a Christmas tree surprise— 
a gift-wrapped miniature of the 
model you select 


Your dealer will give you a 


perfect miniature in snowy-white plastic of the Youngstown 
Kitchens Cabinet Sink or Jet-Tower Dishwasher of your choice. 
It is attractively wrapped in the holiday mood, and is made 
in the form of a clever coin bank. Useful, attractive, unique! 
Installation of actual equipment will be made by your dealer 


whenever you desire. 
© 1951 Mullins Manufacturing Corporat 
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Life Bras by Formfit 


Now -heaturing 


THE NEW TRIPLE FIT 


December, 1 





In December the roads wind through daz- . 
zling snow, the trees cast blue shadows, the 
brooks break through a shield of crystal. 


.--a Hew measurement has been added! 


The ultimate step in bra perfection! Now Formfit, and Formfit 
alone, offers you exact degree of separation as well as size and cup. 
Only Life Bras give this exclusive new “Triple Fit”! Proportioned 
to (1) your bust size, (2) your cup size, (3) your separation— 
wide, medium or narrow. See the exciting difference Life Bra’s 
“Triple Fit” makes in glamor! Feel the difference in comfort and 


Youll know then why more women demand Formfit 


freedom! 


than any other make. 





Life Bras from $1.25 


“Sot a Sweethedd of a Figwe- 


FORMEFEIT 


© 1951 
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By GLADYS TABER 


HE countryside is lovely when the 
first snows begin; the old gray-stone 
fences are silvered over, the roads wind 
through dazzling fields, the brooks break 
through a shield of crystal. The pine trees 
on the slope cast blue clean shadows, and 
when I walk toward them, a hundred birds 
flutter out. The winter birds keep the old 
pines quivering; early in the morning wings 
dart to the feeding stations, the suet and 
peanut butter are attacked, the grains 
scatter on the white snow. They have a 
routine: different hours for different kinds 
of birds; and I always mean to set up a 
little calendar and learn their schedule. 
Getting ready for Christmas, I find I 
have, as usual, mislaid those Christmas 
cards I bought last August. In a modern 
house there would be no excuse for me, but 
in 1690, when Stillmeadow was built, 
peo le never seemed to need storage space, 
so they provided only a few cupboards and 
a couple of closets under slanting roofs. 
Our very best closet can be negotiated only 
by crawling on hands and knees. The result 
is that all the chests of drawers hold every- 
thing from magazines to ear muffs! And if 
we make lists of where everything is, the 
lists lose themselves at once, so we are 
hunting again. 

The Christmas turkey comes from the 
freezer, plump and amiable, and Jill strug- 
gles to find a place to let it thaw that 
Daphne can’t reach. She does love turkey. 
And it isn’t really that she is more pred- 
atory than Maeve, just that she is hun- 
grier. She has filled out now and her coat 
is burnished flame. When the two Irishers 
run across the snow they look almost like 
twins until you see their faces. Daphne’s 
face is still ingenuous and schoolgirlish and 
terribly vulnerable. 

She is going to school now, and passion- 
ate about it. There are times when she 
















seems steadied by the Obedience traini 
And times like this morning when shé 
up early, opened the locked back door, 
herself out, slammed the door behind 
and went to the pond to see if any fi 
might still be around. On the way back 
ate a bath towel hanging on the line, 
in, closed the door, got the only cashm 
sweater we have from a shelf, and 
suaded Tiki to play tug of war. 
around seven, she came in and jumpedye 
and down on me to suggest that she * 
lonesome and why didn’t I get up ane 
some breakfast for everybody ? 
Tiki finished his Companion Dog deg} 
before he was ten months old, and 
happily engaged in learning what d 
bells are for. With sixteen Obedience 
grees in two years, we are more and fl 
conscious of how happy an educated do 
and I wish every dog in the country ¢ } 
have at least the first degree, and W 
easily at heel instead of tearing the ow ny 
arms from their sockets when they oC 
walk. Also to be able to open the car d) 
3 
| 


a] 
a 
a 
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and say “Stay,” and be sure your dog” 
be in the car when you come out with 
groceries and not dashing around i oH 
traffic, is a very wonderful feeling. F 
that will drop on command isn’t likél a 
get in a fight, either. There are hundt 
of advantages, including being able to | 
your dog and have him come. 4 
Trimming the tree is complicated by 
help the cockers and setters give. Cats 
the shiny balls, too, and Esmé will be 
brown velvet paw at a very special onew) 
it falls from the tree with a satisfying 
Siamese and Abyssinian are both heyy 
with tissue paper, ribbons and boxes. & 
surprised Maeve was today, on her wa | 
the kitchen, to see a white box on the / i i it 
suddenly fly in the air. Maeve flew t : 
(Continued on Page 178) | , 
| 
} 
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Are you obuays Lovely t¢ Love? 


At important moments like this . .. underarm protection must be complete. y FRESH 


CREAM DEODORANT 


. 
Merely deodorizing is not enough. Underarm perspiration should be stopped and stay stopped. STOPS PERSPIRATION 


. Smart girls use FresH Cream Deodorant because it really stops perspiration. 
Furthermore, with FresH you are assured of continuous protection. That’s because FRESH contains 
— amazing ingredients which become reactivated ...and start to work all over again at those times 
when you need protection most. No other deodorant cream has ever made you this promise. 


DEODORANT 
pari SOAP Enjoy a new kind of cleanliness...bathe with mild, fragrant FRESH Deodorant Bath Soap, containing 


. 7 “4 ii 
= Getdiom mitacle odor-preventing Hexachlorophene to keep you bath fresh from head-to-toe all day! 
Fo Wad toe” ; 


























BAT ROGERS BROS. ic cio ned steel 


THIS YEAR, GIVE HER the table service she’s And how proud she'll be to have America’s 
dreamed of! Not just one or two place set- Finest Silverplate for a lifelong possession! 
tings—but all the silver she'll ever need to The silverware with generations of mother- 
serve 8, graciously and right! to-daughter recommendations back of it... 

the enchanting patterns more women love! 


1847 Rogers Bros. makes it easy for you 
with this brand-new 66-piece combination. Visit your silverware dealer, and see how 
8 complete place settings, plus the 10 most- easy it is to make someone happy with this 
needed serying pieces. A service she can use enduring gift! 


for elegant entertaining, year after year! 


y | 
cm 
Other Chest Combinations for Every Need* ‘ 
Service for 12 peopl E39 pieces pilot (elket (ol tahants $189.50 
Service for 8 people, DUN DICGE Simei ett Ceie tae $ 74.50 
Service for 8 people, 103 pieces Re an rau areets $139.00 


ible in any of 5 patterns, u ith tarnish-resistant lined chest. 3 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 





N December, 1901, Marconi re- 

ceived the first transatlantic wire- 

less message, the letter S repeated 

over and over. Anna Held and Julia 

_ Marlowe brightened Broadway; the 

new four-buckle “arctics” were 

seen everywhere, and skirts became 

“decidedly short”—two to four 
inches off the ground. 


Writes Editor Bok in the December, 
1901, JouRNAL: “Some readers ob- 
Ject to the corset advertisements in the 
_ Journat, which are seen by members 
of both sexes. Yet you will never see a 
_ patent-medicine advertisement in the 
_ JOURNAL, nor any for liquor, or for 
“mining, or real-estate investment. For 
| the slightest objectionable wording the 
most profitable advertisement is re- 

/ jected.”’( Still true.) 


- Beauty: “The only virtue in going 
by the new moon when clipping 

_ your hair is that it tends to regu- 
larity. Hair does not grow more 
rapidly when singed.”’ 


“White slippers and stockings are 
usually worn with white evening 
dresses.” 


“Linen collars are two and a half 
inches wider than they were last 
season.” 


Remarks Mrs. Rorer, “Winter vege- 

tables are cabbage, kale, celery, 

beets, salsify, parsnips, chicory, tur- 

nips, carrots, Jerusalem artichokes 

(the root of a sunflower) and onions. 

It is scarcely worth while to use 
_ canned goods when one can get so 
_many fresh vegetables.” 


**The new sleeves are made flat and 
tight to the elbow. From elbow to 
wrist they are slashed, puffed and 

_ pleated, and finished with a snugly 
fitting buttoned cuff.” 


Says The Lady From Philadelphia: 
“Do not try and make a gift look like 
more than you paid for it. Aside from 
the paltry spirit, next year your gift 
must seem to be as fine as this sea- 
son's. 
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Gossip about people 
you know, Editors you like, 
and what goes on 


in New York 


HE man many people think may be 

our next President, General Eisen- 
hower, was the first man Bruce Gould 
saw in Paris when he recently made a 
seven-country, 18,000-mile tour of Eu- 
rope and the Near East under the 
joint auspices of the Defense and 
State Departments of our Govern- 
ment. He didn’t ask General ‘Ike”’ 
whether he would like to be President 
“Ike.”’ Several of the journalists on 
the tour did. 


As skilled a diplomat as soldier—which 
ts pretty skilled —‘‘Ike”’ fended off all in- 
quiries. Most of the inquirers left with the 
impression that “‘Tke’’ doesn’t “want” to be 
President—would only “‘consent to run”’ 
if it seemed that an “‘isolationist”’ might 
capture the White House. 


Working out of Paris, London, Frank- 
furt, Berlin, Rome, Naples, Marseille, 
Belgrade, Athens, Istanbul and Ankara, 
the visiting journalists saw how our 
modern war matériel is actually reach- 
ing its objective; that is, used by the in- 
dividual French, Italian, Greek and 
Turkish soldiers and airmen, who, inci- 
dentally, are being trained in the use 
of American-type arms both by their 
own noncommissioned officers previ- 
ously trained in the U.S., and by our 
own officers attached to these armies. 


As part of watching the actual train- 
ing of the soldiers, Mr. Gould, from 
a slight rise near Ankara, had the 
experience of facing a wildly yell- 
ing Turkish battalion charging with 
fixed bayonets, firing as they came. 
He had been told the Turkish sol- 
diers sometimes get so excited that, 
even in practice, they bloody their 
bayonets. And, in fact, the charge 
swept past a Turkish colonel with the 
journalists who vainly tried to stop it. 
Later Mr. Gould learned the Turks 
were not shooting blanks, as every- 
one thought, but wooden bullets— 
which are frangible—but the colonel 
felt they were too close for comfort. 
So would have the journalists had 
they realized that more than yells 
were whistling past their ears. 


Mr. Gould came back with the feeling 
that, with General Eisenhower either 
as European commander or American 
President to watch American interests, 
our billions spent overseas to halt Rus- 
sia before she can get started are being 
well spent, and that we should back him 
with our hearts as well as our purse. 


His most optimistic conclusion: he 
believes real progress, under the con- 


JES 





General Eisenhower entertaining (left to right) John H. Cline, Wash- 
ington Star; Albert Pickerell, Department of State; James Thrasher, 
Collier’s; Bruce Gould; the General himself; and, back to camera. Mar- 
tin Hayden, Detroit News, at SHAPE headquarters, Marly, France. 
Members of party not shown included Harlan (There’s a Man in the 
House) Miller, Des Moines Register; Wright Bryan, Atlanta Journal: 
Frank R. Ford, Evansville Press; Robert Grannis, Brooklyn Eagle: 
Vance Johnson, San Francisco Chronicle; Raymond Lawrence, Oak- 
land Tribune; Paul Martin, Gannett News Service; Merrill Panitt, 
Philadelphia Inquirer; Gideon Seymour, Minneapolis Star & Tribune: 


Richard Sherman, Harper’s; Major Walter H. Sibbert. Department of 


Army; and John B. Adams, of the Department of Defense. 


stant Russian threat of war, is being 
made toward a United States of Eu- 
rope—the goal of many top European 
statesmen, as well as Eisenhower. 
This step might eventually lead to- 
ward mankind’s greatest hope—pretty 
dim on any horizon as long as Com- 
munist Russia exists as a power 
threat—a united world. 


Three years to the month after it 
opened in the December, 1948, JOURNAL, 
John P. Marquand’s best. seller, 
Point of No Return, is appearing here 
as a play—the only play that was able 
to woo Henry Fonda away from 
Mister Roberts, in which for four years 
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Henry (no more crew cut) Fonda. 


he’s worn that now familiar crew cut. 
In fact, here’s his first picture with hair 
back to normal. 


We asked our receptionist who these short- 
haired people were, poking around the 
Workshop, who looked like college boys. 
“They are college boys,” she said— 
“from the Columbia Jester. Their Decem- 
ber issue ts going to be a parody of the 
JOURNAL.” So if you should see something 
on the newsstands that looks like the 
JOURNAL but isn’t, don’t bother—or do. 


In a routine day, a housewife walks 
approximately 9 miles. A day of 
Christmas shopping ups the total to 


11. ... With over 8,000,000 copies in 
circulation, Bing Crosby’s record of 
White Christmas is still the all-time 
best seller. ... The energy released in 
a hurricane during a 24-hour period 
equals 200,000 times the energy of the 
Hiroshima atom bomb. 


If you are a person who at banquets is 
often bored by the people you sit be- 
tween, you will be envious of Margaret 
Hickey, who always seems to sit be- 
tween the two most fascinating people 
present. As at the Greenbrier in White 


Sulphur Springs, where she went re- ¢ 


cently to address a great gathering of 
women executives, when Margaret’s 
dinner partners were Senora Angela 
Christina Aponte Diaz-Rivera, 
from Puerto Rico, and Mrs. Harris 
Fitzgerald, from South Carolina. The 
former communicated to Margaret the 
vast excitement of researching for a 
Ph.D. on what happens to vitamin C 





Senora Diaz-Rivera, Margaret Hickey. 
*e 

in such delicious tropical fruits as West 
Indian cherries, mangoes and guavas 
when frozen, and the latter poured out 
to Margaret how she leaped into poli- 
tics with such a passion to get better 
schools that before she knew it she 
found herself the first woman member 
of the South Carolina legislature. Even 
so, maybe it isn’t luck at all. We re- 
member once sitting next to Miss Hickey 
at some big luncheon. Ordinarily tongue- 
tied, we talked our head off to her. 
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THE JOURNALS: 


By 


RUTH CHANDLER MOORE 


COMPLETE. De: CAMPBELL was half an hour early at 
IN-ONE-ISSUE | the consulate, but there were already a cou- 
CONDENSED 0) ea eee: ne 

NOVEL ple of fraéuleins waiting in the outer office and he 


.| strode past them angrily. 

It wasn’t for this he’d boned for the State Department examina- 
tions. This wasn’t what he’d pictured when he plumped for Foreign 
Service after three years’ fighting with the French Resistance and in 
further tougher pockets of Intelligence work after that. For his first 
post they’d given him this minor consulship in the American Zone 
and, seeing how things were going in Germany, he’d jumped at it. 
And what was his speciality ? Vital international decisions? Ha. Wise 
administration of policy? Ha-ha. Spread of American democratic 
ideals? Ha. Ha. And again ha. 

No. He was the War Bride Division, Lonely Hearts Club, Over- 
seas Branch, picking up the pieces after the Occupation Romeos 
who'd been ordered home, and snooping into the details of current 
Occupation romances which had reached the legal, or take-home, 
stage. He was the local Beatrice Fairfax, only worse off than Bee had 
ever been because the girls could—and did—talk back to him. Talk, 
ery, and faint all over the place. Embattled mothers could—and 
did—scream at him, and enraged Yank suitors . . . oh, forget it. His 
transfer’'d come through any time now, the wires he’d pulled. 

His secretary, ex-Wac-corporal Jones, stuck her early-morning 
‘face in the door and observing the thundercloud roosting on his 
brow, growled a disrespectful ““Gr-rr”’ at it. The boss was strictly 


business—if he’d ever had an eye for the girls, this job had cured 
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him—but she liked to see a laugh make his dark face look young and 


Yank again in spite of the streak of gray hair that ran back from the 
scar on his temple. 

Ex-corporal Jones just loved Germany, having arrived there too 
late to see a Panzer division mow down a roadful of refugees or get a 
whiff of Dachau, and she loved her job with the heartthrobs, stand- 
ing by with the spirits of ammonia while Doug told Gerta that Ser- 
geant Joe Tompkins was already married and had a six-month-old 
baby in the States. Just hadn’t had the heart to tell her till the pa- 
pers came through. While he told Katie it was too bad, but Private 
First Class Schmaltz hadn’t ever took-it-serious and was surprised 
she had. Filed intentions? Sure, but that was way back last June. 

“O.K., Jonesy,” Doug told his-secretary now, his grin coming 
through the way she liked. “Send in the first one while I take a 
gander at her papers.” 

But the first one was already wavering on the threshold, clutch- 
ing a shabby purse bulging (how well he knew) with frayed, creased 
forms. English forms, German forms, Army, medical and civilian 
forms, probably a few church papers for good measure, and at the 
bottom, even more frayed and ten to one dated months ago, a couple 
of letters from whoever the guy had been. There was some trouble 
about a box, too, a little carved wooden chest she was dragging be- 
hind her. He groaned. She must be the one who got all the way to 
Ellis Island and the groom had jumped his bond and disappeared. 
The Immigration Office reported relatives just shrugged their shoul- 


ders. ““Tony lose-a de nerve. He skeep.”’ (Continued on Page 114) 
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! had no sense of foreboding when we sat talking together 
that last evening, before Ambrose set out on his final jour- 
ney. . . . I, Philip Ashley, had grown up on my cousin’s 
estate in Cornwall; Ambrose was my guardian, my fam- 
ily—my world. I was twenty-three when he went to spend 
a winter in Italy for his health. He met there a distant 
connection of the family, the Contessa Sangalletti—or 
Cousin Rachel. 

When he wrote later that he had married her, I was 
stunned. Ambrose, a bachelor for forty-three years! My 
godfather, Nick Kendall, and the tenants were pleased. But 
Seecombe, in charge of our menservants, shared my fore- 
boding. Ambrose’s letters began to change. At last he wrote 
two desperate notes, calling Rachel his torment and beg- 
ging me to come. I left at once for Florence, only to find 
when [| arrived that Ambrose had died three weeks before. 
Signor Rainaldi, Rachel’s business manager, said that she 
had gone away, he did not know where. 

Overcome by a sense of loneliness and helplessness, I 
returned to England, A few weeks later, Nick Kendall, now 
my guardian, told me that Rachel was in England, had 
brought Ambrose’s effects back to me as Ambrose’s sole 
heir. I did not know what I would say to the woman who 
had driven him to his death, but Louise Kendall, my child- 
hood companion, helped prepare my bachelor household 
for a woman’s visit. 

On the day Rachel came, I stayed away from the house 
until late. When I returned, Seecombe said she had dined 
in her room, but would receive me later. I went upstairs, 
and knocked upon the door of the little boudoir. 


LOW voice, almost inaudible, bade me come in. 
Although it was now dark and the candles had 
been lit, the curtains were not drawn, and she was 
sitting on the window seat looking out onto the 
garden. Her back was turned to me. She must have 
thought me one of the servants, for she did not move 
when I entered the room. Don lay before the fire, his 
muzzle in his paws, the two young dogs beside him. 
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“Good evening,” I said; and my voice sounded 
strained and unnatural. 
She turned, and rose at once, and came toward 


me. My first feeling was one of shock, almost of 


stupefaction, that she should be so small. She barely 
reached my shoulder. 

She was dressed in deep black, which took the 
color from her face, and there was lace at her throat, 
and at her wrists. Her hair was brown, parted in the 
center, with a low knot behind; her features neat and 
regular. The only things large about her were the 
eyes, which at first sight of me widened in sudden 
recognition, startled, like the eyes of a deer; and 
from recognition to bewilderment, from bewilder- 
ment to pain, almost to apprehension. I saw the color 
come into her face, and go again; and I think I was 
as great a shock to her as she was to me. 

I stared down at her, and she looked up at me, and 
it was a moment before either of us spoke. When we 
did, it was to speak together. 

“IT hope you are rested,” was my stiff contribu- 
tion, and hers, “I owe you an apology.” She followed 
up my opening swiftly with, “Thank you, Philip, 
yes,”’ and moving toward the fire, she sat down on a 
low stool beside it, and motioned me to the chair 
opposite. Don, the old retriever, stretched and 
yawned, and placed his head upon her lap. 

“This is Don, isn’t it?” she said, putting her hand 
on his nose. “Was he really fourteen last birthday?” 

“Yes,” I said, “his birthday is a week before my 
own.” 

“You found him in a piecrust with your break- 
fast.”’ she said. (Continued on Page 68) 


she said. ““Ambrose used to call it 


my nun robe Are you embarrassed?’ 


what L wear at breakfast.”’ 
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A slipped it into my hand. And I knew even before I looked what it was. It 
filled my wet palm. It got warmer and warmer until it ran black sweat. 
“A dollar!” I said. I stood and looked at it and it was as big as the world. “A 


whole silver dollar!” 





Pa just stood grinning there against the golden-oak parlor door. “You are 
ten now, Urda,” he said. “Every year before, we have helped you buy for 
Christmas, your ma and me. This Christmas you are ten. This Christmas you 
are old enough to learn how big or how small a dollar can be.” 


I looked up at him, across all the flowers that were the parlor: flowers in the 


carpet, flowers climbing the walls, flowérs painted on the lamp shade, flowers 

as a behind glass high up near the ceiling. Pa’s hand, that was pinching up snuff 

from the silver box, was a rusty pink that never washed off. Pa’s face, too, 

around the big upper lipful of mustache that looked almost white against the 

pink. I used to think how strange it was, pa’s coming up pink out of the black 

mine deep under the ground. But that was before I was ten and understood 
about iron-ore rust. 

“IT can buy whatever I want, pa?” I said, bending again to the dollar and 
touching it with my finger tip. “So much money! I can buy almost the whole 
Bergmans’ store!” 

Pa laughed. “When you learn how to make a dollar so big,” he said, “be 
good and come and tell me, too, Urda?” 

But I hardly heard him. I was already a flame of impatience to stand there 
in the little Bergman store, and buy and buy and buy. I could see, even, how 
the packages would look, ma’s, pa’s. My small brother Lars’. Mine. With unmined 
mystery still in them, I could see them, brown-paper wrapped and tied with 
verse, under the tree on Christmas morning. 

“Well,” pa said, “guess [ll go up and sleep a little.” 

He went, and left me to shut the parlor door upon its memories of buryings 
and Sewing Society and Lars’ christening and a precious procession of 
Christmas trees that were all one. 

Ma was pressing sprits in the kitchen. The whole kitchen was full of the 
smell of butter-baking and crisped almonds. The oven was full of sprits baking, 
and the tin on the table was covered with sprits making. And the earthenware 
crock that ma used to brew juniper-berry ale, summers, was already half filled. 





I said, ma, could | have one? And ma said, two, take two. 

“Tf you could have anything in the world for Christmas, ma,” I said, nip- 
ping the top curve off the butter-pastry s that chewed almond bits down to its 
last crumb, “if you could, ma, what would you want most?” 

Ma brushed the hair that wasn’t there, off her forehead. It left flour where 
her hand had touched. “I’ve got everything I want for Christmas right here,’ 
ma said. 

“But that’s not for me to buy,” I said. “Out of a whole dollar!” 

Ma knew about the dollar, it seemed..But when I thought about it, I under- 
stood. Pa wouldn’t spend a whole dollar unless ma knew. 

“You have Lars and pa to buy for,” ma said. “And a little something for 
yourself. Don’t forget yourself, Urda.” 

I pushed the tail of the last sprits into my mouth, and wished I need never 


By SKULDA V. BANER swallow. “Will Lars have things to give?” (Continued on Page 170) 


Ten years is not too young fora little girl 


to find out the things money can’t buy. 
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“The great forest . . 


It is indescribable.” 


Wearing tiara of sapphires and diamonds (brought to U.S. 
wrapped in nightgown because she was too poor to insure it), Prin- 
cess Ileana of Romania was photographed in 1946. Tiara, made for 
Russian Empress, was worn by Ileana’s mother, Queen Marie, at her 
coronation in 1922. Three gems (about size of man’s watch) are star 
sapphires.. Tiara was wedding gift to Ileana. It was sold to pay debts, 
make payment on house in Newton, Mass., and bring children to U.S. 


Sinaia Castle in Carpathians where 
Ileana and Archduke Anton were married. 


peaks, against a Mediterranean-blue sky. . . . 


. and rocky = 
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AM alone in my peaceful white kitchen. The pots and pans shine 
brightly. The curtains are gay. I who have lived behind an Iron} 
Curtain, who have faced the accidental death of war and the purpose- 
ful death of assassination, have found sanctuary. The peaceful shad-, 
ows are gathering in the silent house, for I am alone, though not 














lonely; so many thoughts keep me company. In this big, old New 
England house there are two rooms I would like to show you; two] 
rooms which hold my present and my past, the substance from which) 












I must create my future. Which will surprise you more—my shining 
kitchen with every device for American housekeeping, or my bedroom} 










upstairs with its unrelated collection of things from another life? 
1 do not know. I cannot judge how these things will seem to you. 
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Thrifty shopper, the princess talks over best buys with Newton” 
food dealer. Family moved into new home with only seven chairs, 
seven beds and magnificent Oriental rug made for Czar Alexander 
III. They ate in kitchen until, with $25 earned giving lecture, Ileana 
bought secondhand dining-room table. Another thrifty purchases 
her wool suit, $7 in Filene’s basement. All six children have scholar: | 
ships. Besides English they speak Romanian, German, Spanish, 
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great-granddaughter of Queen Victoria—cooks, does washing and gives 


‘By PRINCESS ILEANA 


\ with the help of Dorothy Kuenzli Hinckley 


When at seventeen I visited the United States with my mother, re- 
porters used to askme, “What is it like—to be a princess?” and I could 
') never think of anything to say in answer. How could I compare it with 
| something else when I had never been anything except a princess? One 
. is what one is; and it is not so simple to describe oneself as it is to 

















) describe one’s surroundings! In Romania, for example, there was a 
i trumpeter who blew a lovely call—a succession of quick, golden 
netes—when any of us entered or left the palace. Here I come quietly 
/ into my own drive; a passing neighbor may nod pleasantly; my key 
ll unlocks the door into my silent hall. In Austria a very formal and 
| official letter to me would be addressed, ““‘Jhre Kaiserliche und Konig- 
liche Hoheit die Durchlauchtigste Erzherzogin und Fraw’—“‘Her Im- 
perial and Royal Highness the Most Illustrious Archduchess and 






Small fry of household are Magi, 12 (left), whose full name is Maria 
Magdalene, and Elizabeth, 10 (right), called Herzi, “Little Heart.” First 
stask for Princess each day is to wash and hang out clothes—which she 
finds easier than doing week’s laundry at once, since she suffers from 
} arthritis and bursitis. Little girls help by bringing in clothes. setting table, 
stacking dishes in dishwasher. Both go to Tenacre School. Wellesley, 
where Magi is in sixth grade, Herzi in fourth. They are good students. 


Now, in New kngland kitchen, leana—daughter of a king and queen, 


prayerful thanks that her six children have found security and schooling in U.S. 


Like other housewives in U.S., the Princess finds beef stew 
welcome answer to high cost of meat. Stew was first dish she cooked 
when “‘with no earthly idea how to prepare a meal” she undertook 
to feed her hungry children in new home. Servantless Ileana 
marvels at electric range which cooks dinner unwatched. At Sonn- 
berg Castle in Austria she had staff which included housekeeper, cook. 
kitehenmaid, nursemaid, laundress, three housemaids and chauffeur. 
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yO. ys : oe mother, pictured above on palace terrace at Sinaia. Talented U IS and downs— 
| Was a rlncess artist, sculptor, Ileana was also good at sports. She loves | 








Youngest daughter of Queen Marie and King 
Ferdinand, Ileana was ‘loved and happy little 
girl” who shared mother’s fondness for romantic 
dress as well as serious interest in social welfare. 
With King she avidly read Bulldog Drummond. 
Her two sisters—both married before Ileana 


was 13—became Queens of Greece and Yugoslavia. 


INTERNATIONAL 








In five-spanned coach, wearing §silver-embroidered} 
wedding gown, Ileana rode to become bride of Anton, 
Archduke of Austria, July 21, 1931. King Carol, brother, . 


beside her above, led her to altar. (Father died in 1927.) } 


Among wedding gifts were inkwell made by Crown Prince 
Michael, airplane from King Carol, and two snow-white | 
pigeons, symbolizing love and fidelity in peasant tradition, 
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As royal “Glamour Girl. 


rumor had Princess engaged | 
to dozens of suitors, including Prince of Wales. In 1926 she 
toured United States with brother, Prince Nicholas, and 1} 


ocean, had her own yacht. All that remains are some dishes 


| 
bearing its name, Isprava (“The Fortunate Adventure’’). from court ball to hitch 





make this princess 


a real-life Cinderella- 
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Lady.” Here the delivery boy says briskly when I open the door to his Wj, 
ring, “Habsburg here?” ; 

What is it like—to be a princess? Shall we find the answer in these Jj, 
two rooms I am inviting you to look at? Let us suppose that quite §,, 
suddenly you are told that in twenty-four hours you must leave your . 
home forever. You can take hardly more than you can literally carry— Jy, 
a few boxes perhaps. And even so, some things you are forbidden to J, 
touch. Meanwhile a few of your neighbors quietly try to spirit away 9» 
some of your possessions which they can hide until you come for them. jy, 
When you have finally assembled again these treasures selected under | 
the pressure of anxiety and grief, you will sometimes wish that a few | 
of the choices had been different ones! 

It is so with me. On one wall of my kitchen is a picture of §!™ 
mamma in Romanian dress amongst her flowers. For the back- q 
ground of the picture stands Bran, our fairy castle upon a rock, Pall 
where once [| lived. On another wall I have an old icon of Christ, the | hi 
symbol of that faith which has carried me through all my troubles, * ’ 
and has landed me here on my feet in New England, with the strength ji 

li 


to live again. Yes, to live again: because after I left home, which for 


“Everything is “Once upon a time ——” objects 10-year-old Herzi, 
perched on chair arm while mother reads from book written by chil- 
dren’s grandmother, Queen Marie. Book’s title is Magic Doll of Ro- 
mania. At Queen Marie’s death she left request that her heart should be 
placed in humble church to be ever near her people. Casket containing 
heart was later placed in shrine at Bran Castle. In memory of her 
mother, Princess Ileana established Hospital of the Queen’s Heart. 















First home of Archduke and Archduchess was 
in Munich. Later they bought Castle of Sonnberg, 
built in sixteenth century, romantic but badly in 
need of repairs. Anton, experienced airplane 
pilot, was able to direct installing electricity and 
plumbing in the castle. Anton’s brother, Carlos, 
is Habsburg pretender to the throne of Spain. 


Crossing to New World. In 1948, after com- 
munists had taken over Romanian government 
they first arrested Archduke’s family, then con- 
fiscated property but permitted them to leave. 
Photo, right, of Ileana was made on voyage to 
Argentina, where business venture proved disas- 
trous. To pay debts, she came to U.S. to sell tiara. 


First-born Stefan was five when father was conscripted 
for German army. Six children were born in first ten years of 
marriage. They are third cousins of Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose of England. During war Ileana worked at can- 
teens and in Red Cross hospital where she aided in delousing 
combat casualties, and—in emergency—did operations. Royal 
Association of Surgeons made her an honorary member. 


me has always been Romania, I was as one dead. It was not that for a 
moment I doubted the physical necessity of my presence for my six 
children: my love for them was as strong and potent as ever. But 
inside, the “me” that was me independently of the mother, the wife, 
the friend—the essential “me” upon which all the rest is built— 
suffered a mortal shock when my life was severed from my people. So I 
had to start again, not only outwardly but especially inwardly. Getting 
down to brass tacks in my kitchen helped me greatly. The need to 
busy my hands quieted my mind. The effort to cope with simple things 
and to do them well helped me to overcome. 

How shall I ever forget that first day, when I stood in my grand, new 
kitchen with no idea of how to cook a meal! I had no inkling 
of how things were stewed, boiled, broiled, roasted or baked. 
“Ah!” you say. “That is what it is like to be a princess! 


Not to learn any useful (Continued on Page 166) 


Greatest treasure— When com- 
munist guards, searching to keep 
valuables from leaving country, 
called this a “gold vanity case,” 
Princess Ileana replied, “It is not 
gold and it is not a vanity case. It 
means nothing to you but every- 
thing to me.” The metal box con- 
tains a handful of Romanian soil. 


On Christmas Eve this year, as last, before the gifts are distributed 
and the packages unwrapped, the family will gather to light candle in 
silent prayer for those behind Iron Curtain who cannot celebrate the 
birth of Christ. At right, Princess Ileana holds one of three cooking pots 
bought at five-and-ten-cent store, gifts from Stefan, 19, freshman at 
M.I.T. Others, from left to right: Minola, 18, Vassar student; Herzi; 
Magi; Niki, 14, Fessenden School; and Sandi, 16, Dana Hall senior. 
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By RICHARD PRATT 


{rchitectural Editor of the Journal 


N 1810 on Edisto Island, about thirty miles below Charleston, a 

man named William Seabrook, with a fortune from sea-island 
cotton burning a hole in his pocket, built this beauty of an Adam- 
esque mansion. The house is as hard to come upon by car today 
(and as rewarding when you do) as any fine old tidewater establish- 
ment in Virginia or Maryland, and for the same reason that most 
of them originally were mainly reached by sailing boat. In those 
days down here, when cotton, rice and indigo were creating 
Carolina wealth, this was considered one of the handsomest of Low 
Country plantation houses. Right now it is even more of a rarity, 
for among the surviving great houses of the region probably none 
has been restored with greater skill, taste and largess. It’s practi- 


cally certain William Seabrook would approve the way it looks again. 


The two-tiered piazza and high basement are in 
the Charleston-Low Country tradition. 
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4 Old carpet and old paper faithfully 
reproduced help the handsomeness of the 
wonderful Seabrook hallway, with its 
gracefully divided and united staircase 
that frames the garden doorway 

and its view down across terraces and 
pools to a distant tidewater inlet. 





INTERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER 

@ The dining room, with its 

Adam detailing and drape paper, sparkling 
with crystal, English china and 
early-American silver, opens into the 
hallway through triple doors under a 
glazed flat arch like the entrance 

into the drawing room opposite. 


€ The drawing room is a dream 
of the Adamesque perfection which was 
the fashion of Federal times, when 


ici tapestries mir rare tina rtp en a 


the Seabrook house was built. 

Notice how subtly the patterns are related 
in the satin of the Hepplewhite sofa, 

the paper and even the hooked hearth rug. 








When a woman 
makes up her mind 


The collapse of the ¢érime syndicates depends most 


of all upon how long it takes the American 


women to make up their minds to knock them over. 


By HODDING CARTER 


MONG the inherited books in my library is an amus- 
ing relic published in 1890 and titled Manners, 
Culture and Dress of the Best American Society. Most 
of its stilted discourses on proper conduct are today as 
laughable as they are outmoded; but in the chapter on 
Conversation one admonition echoes ruefully: ‘In 
talking with ladies of ordinary education, avoid po- 
litical, scientific or commercial topics and choose only 
such subjects as are likely to be of interest to them.” 
The year that guidebook to proper behavior was 
published, my grandmother and great-grandmother 
were busily disregarding in New Orleans its suggested 
restrietions upon female talk and action. Instead they 
were Ciscussing politics and certain ‘commercial 
subjects’ —legalized gambling, for instance—with un- 
ladylike vigor; for the finally aroused Louisiana 
citizenry, spurred by most of the clergy and a consid- 
erable number of determined wives, were engaged in 
a death battle with the sinister Louisiana Lottery, 
which for more than twenty years had almost literally 
owned the politicians and manipulated the purse 
strings of the state. 
The lottery company had been granted a long-time 
gambling-monopoly charter in 1868 by a corrupt 
Reconstruction legislature. By bribery, intimidation 
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POLITICS IS ALSO YOUR BUSINESS. 





and generous gifts to hospitals, schools, churches, 
levee districts—and legislators—it had maintained its 
monopolistic position for twenty-two years, and in the 
process had made a net profit of from three to five 
million dollars a year. After several attempts to legis- 
late the lottery out of business or to permit competi- 
tion had failed, most of the antilottery citizens gave 
up the fight about 1880. The lottery’s reign was almost 
undisputed for ten years. Then the ladies, the min- 
isters, and old and new antilottery leaders joined in a 
state-wide attack. Their gubernatorial candidate won, 
with the lottery-charter extension as the only issue. 
That was the end of the lottery. 

The embattled ladies were frowned upon by their 
genteel sisters and derided by the lottery’s spokesmen 
and the public officials who fattened upon lottery 
bribes. From old family letters and from my grand- 
mother’s recollections, I know that the fight was not 
pleasant for anyone, and especially for the women in- 
volved. But it was won largely because those Louisiana 
women, sickening of the debauchery of their state, 
goaded husbands and sons and fathers to destroy the 
octopus. Their courage and their persistence won at 
least temporary respite from graft and legalized im- 
morality before they settled down again to “‘subjects 
that are likely to be of interest to 
them.” 

The story of the Louisiana Lottery 
and its destruction singularly parallels 
in many respects the sordid tale un- 
folded by the Kefauver Committee. 
The lottery and today’s national gam- 
bling syndicates alike depended upon 
a noisome alliance of big-time gambler- 
racketeer and dishonest officialdom. 
Each fattened because of public in- 
difference to or ignorance of what was 
eoing on. Each proved that disinterest 
in politics leads inevitably to plunder- 
ing, and that the plunderers, once en- 
trenched, protect themselves by fur- 
ther debauching the body politic and 
intimidating the rash challenger. Each 
created in the public mind a dangerous 
cynicism as to the democratic proc- 
esses and the motivations of elected 
officials. And each began to topple 
when ignorance and indifference were 


the American public. 


the crime syndicates of today. How 
(Continued on Page 108) 


replaced by the slow, terrible wrath of 


As the lottery fell, so surely will fall 
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“Political 

e Pilgrim’s Primer 
@ 

eS By MARGARET HICKEY 

& atts : 

2 OLITICS is not an oceasional duty to be 
@ put aside after one victory. The “tback 
S room boys” are waiting for the political pil- 

» grim to get tired. They know from experience 
“ss that’s what most voters do: they fail to 
o register, or bad weather keeps them home 
& from the polls, or they become discouraged 
& with slow progress. So the machine just 
pa waits, relying on the theory that it can beat 
ow any reform if it waits long enough. 
og So once you make your start, follow 
& through with a step-by-step plan. Persistent 
@ effort will pay off in better government for 


you and your family. 

Register. Find out from the city clerk or 
election board where and when. Almost all 
cities of 10,000 require that voters be offi- 
cially registered; and always reregister when 
you change your residence or your name. 

Prepare now for 1952 elections. Talk with 
leaders of your party and attend precinct 
and ward meetings. So that you won’t have 
to choose between poor candidates at elec- 
tion time, work actively for qualified people 
at party caucuses and primaries. If you have 
no party choice or want to be an independ- 
ent, talk with the League of Women Voters 
about candidates and issues. 

Vote, and get all the eligibles in your fam- 
ily and neighborhood to do so. Circle dates 
on your calendar for party primaries, gen- 
eral and special elections. Apply for absen- 
tee ballot if ill or out of town. 

Check up on what officials are doing. 
Don’t hesitate to criticize them, but give 
a word of praise when they do a good job. 

Report your progress, even though it may | 
seem slow. The JOURNAL wants the story of 


S®Seeseeeoseeeoeeeee eee eee 


just how you are getting along. 


cy 
oe In October, 1949, we told the story of Ber- 
& nice Goedde’s election to the school board in 
& East St. Louis, Illinois, and of the citizens’ 
m fight to take their schools out of politics. 
2 Now we tell how the old machine came back. 
@ Here’s a lesson for every political pilgrim if a- 
@ people’s machine is to make lasting progress. 
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E were out to gitcha and we gotcha,” sneered 














































the drink-sodden precinct committeeman as he 


_ pushed his face up to Bernice Goedde, the first woman 
»school-board president in the history of East St. 
Louis, Illinois, schools. 

| Bernice turned away in disgust, but she had to 
) agree. They had certainly got her and her entire slate 
| of candidates. The returns on the wall of the board of 
election commissioners’ office 
backed up the loose-tongued com- 
‘mitteeman’s boast. There on the 
blackboard was the people’s answer 
to three years of the best school- 
board administration the city had 
known for many a decade. 

“What do people want?” kept 


running through her mind. Why 


al 


Special Classes? 
would her fellow citizens give such 
overwhelming support to her school 
ideals three years ago and turn their 
backs on her now? Had she failed to 
deliver what she had promised? No, 
that wasn’t it, for she and the 


her ideas had fulfilled their prom- 
ises to the electorate to the limit. 
As Bernice pushed her way through the political 
hangers-on who frequent the election commissioners’ 
office on any election night, she could not deny the 
facts. Back in 1948, when she ran for the school- 
board presidency, 16,303 voters had approved her 
outspoken platform of reform in the schools. And 
now, just three years later, only 17,000 Fast St. 
Louisans bothered to yote and she couldn’t poll even 
5000 votes. 

“Our reform movement is dead,”’ she said bitterly. 
Bernice was learning the hard way why professional 
politicians have smiled wisely at all reform movements 
for centuries past. Reform is so easy to beat. All you 
have to do is wait. The “I'd have voted if ———” that 
keeps so many voters at home is the secret weapon in 
the arsenal of the professional politician. 

And now Bernice, who is also an architect. sits in 
the cluttered office of the Goedde Lumber Co., which 
she manages, and between working out bids for de- 
fense contracts tries to figure out what happened. 

| When it was a matter of “throwing the rascals out” 
in 1948, the people of East St. Louis were eager to 
recover their schools from decades-old political con- 
trol. Endorsement came from the trade-unions and 
from such opposites as the Bartenders’ Union and the 


Black Monday 


HER TICKET 
Why are Negro children denied 


Why are Negro Painters denied 
Work in Our Schools? : 

Why was Old Equipment placed in 
the New Lincoln High School? 


VOTE SAT., APRIL |4 


Bemice Goedde preaches white Supremacy, and 
practices it in everything that she does. Bemice has 
fought every effort of the N.A.A.C.P. to gain ad- 
yancements for our people. She is an enemy of the 
; Negro! [She says that we are pals]. - - Beat her and 
twelve-member board supporting what she stands for by voting for the Dunham Ticket. 
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it had had in decades. She lost out not because of broken promises, 


but because of her failure to learn and play good politics. 






While Bernice Goedde did a good 
job and kept out of “‘politics,” 
her opponents carried on a cam- 
paign of prejudice to defeat her. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. Women of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club worked six 
to eight hours a day distributing ballots to each house 
in the city for their fellow member. This kind of sup- 
port continued until 1950, when every member of the 
board had been elected as a member of the independent 
party endorsed by Bernice. Reform was in high gear. 

The bulky file cabinet that still sits within easy 
reach of her office desk holds the story of those three 
years: no more politics in the hiring and firing of 
teachers; a modern maintenance system; a free hand 
to the administrative staff; a rental book system; an 
adequate insurance program; segregation ended; and 
the school system taken off state probation. 

“What else do you have to do in public ofice? We 
thought that good work would speak for itself,” 
Bernice said after the election. 

Bernice might understand the lack of support from 
some groups, but she cannot understand the attitude 
of the Business and Professional Women’s Club. The 
club members talked her into running for office in the 
first place, the members supported her vigorously 
during the first elections, but now . . . on Election 
Day, 1951, they held a card party to raise $1000 for 


local charities. (Continued on Page 100) 
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AGAINST THE SHARP BOYS 


Bernice Goedde gave her city the best school-board administration 


The Boys 
um 
the Back Room 


A young party worker was lamenting the re- 
sults of a recent election. “It’s bad enough to 
lose,” he said, “but to lose to that bum is 
terrible.” 

“Son,” his district leader said, ‘remember 
this: anybody who wins is never a bum!” 


“Of course we'll win—if the other side don’t 
bribe us.” .» 
‘a. 


On the Wall: Too many people who 
want to play the political game look with 
disdain upon the lowly precinct worker. 


The public is apt to speak of politics as 
“dirty” because every day is washday. 


2 


“We would all like to vote for the best 
man—but he’s never a candidate.”’ 


Under the Table: “Zero division” —a division 
of any ward which is so completely under the control 
of one party that no votes for the opposition are cast 
in an election. In one city “zero divisions” became 
so common that word went down to neighborhood 
leaders: “Have somebody vote for the opposition. 
Vo more zero divisions. It don’t look good.” 


Tx 


Most people do not vote for policies or can- 
didates but for “‘Joe, the Committeeman.”’ 
le helps them the year around. Why should 
anyone be so ungrateful as to vote against 
him on election day? 


f 


In politics, money doesn’t talk. It screams! 


Voter’s Notebook 


It is always worth while to defeat a bad 
man running for re-election, even if his 
successor is just as bad. It is worth while 
hopping in behind the challenger and 
helping him throw the officeholder out. 
Then while the new man may also be a 
wrong one, he is your wrong one. If he is 
only wrong in his ideas, you may be able 
to influence him some, and so a little 


progress is made. — Lowe, MELLEr?, 


Handbook of Politics 
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OLIDAY 
EVENINGS AT HOM 









One of the pleasantest things any woman can do 
(any night of the year) is to change into something 
long and feminine for evenings at home. Full skirts, 


soft slippers and pretty puffed sleeves are divinel 


“< 


comfortable and becoming. Slim black trousers have }) 


well as holly-red velvet. By WILHELA CUSHMAN J 


Fashion Editor of the Journal | 
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Rustling gold silk-gauze shantung in a double-breasted robe, velvet collar, 


leg-o’-mutton sleeves, by Teddy Assatly. Pearl bracelet, Seaman Schepps. 








Side-swept silhouette in pearl-gray 


rayon faille, with diagonal closing. 





Redingote robe in green-gold shantung 


taffeta with brown fringe, by Brigance. 


Slim rayon-faille trousers worn with an over- 


blouse in quilted cotton in an Oriental print. 


Full-skirted quilted rayon with big puffed sleeves, scarlet grosgrain-ribbon decora- 


tion. A one-piece shirtwaist fashion, also in red or green with white. By Norma Dare. 





Crimson velvet robe designed by Joseph Whitehead, worn with a jeweled belt by Ben King. 
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PRING was coming into the cheerful and charmir) 
one-room apartment through a half-opened windovgs | 
but Emily Anne Engelking paid it no never mind. THM 


night air was soft and rustled the drapes, and the nois ho 
ad 






: | 
of the trucks along Second Avenue was gentler tha} 
usual. Emily Anne Engelking lay scrounged on the boy! 


tom of her spine on a green plaid sofa along one wal! 








and threw darts all the way across the room at a pi! 
ture of Saxi Ingold on the other wall. Already she he) ; 
made one direct hit, through the Adam’s apple. At) 

It was an interesting tableau, one of a hundrefiii 
thousand assorted scenes in a hundred thousand litt! 
Middle East Side apartments in Manhattan—but Pt 
you looked closely, it seemed even odder than at firs tv 
Emily Anne Engelking was slender and blond arf! 
striking, in a high-cheekboned, delicate way. And Sa‘ A 
Ingold’s picture disclosed her to be slender and blor Big 
and striking. This seemed logical in a way, becausf!r| 


Emily Anne and Saxi were one and the same. What” lu 
Hone 








was, was symbolical. 
“Rats!” muttered Emily Anne as she flung anothi J" 
dart at the picture. i 
This is a brisk, blunt generation, this newest on ff | 
but in any decade Emily Anne would have beef 


forthright. Oh, the symbolism—well, what she wi Pe 
NE Vo) 








] ing was expressing her pure, violent opinion of 
f trade of modeling. 
lwo years before, out of Grand Rapids by Saginaw, 
je had left Ohio State University with a B.A. and a 
\pire to melt into New York andbe a part of it. Being 
rned but untrained, she discovered that modeling 
5 the only way she could turn a buck. She turned 
Jite a few of them—about one hundred and fifty a 
ek, rough average—and Harry Kilgallen, New York’s 
ut model-agency owner, changed her name to Saxi 
old. Harry would die if one of his girls used her 
prosaic name. 
thousand girls might cut off their right little 
fkers for a chance to model for Harry Kilgallen. Me Bee 
ily Anne was the thousand and first. She thought, Be eee 
logic, that modeling was a ridiculous way to spend 
t or ten hours a day. You showed your teeth (girl- ee LS 
aughter) or arched an eyebrow (sophistication) and ae a aes 
eloped flat feet while some cameraman captured be 
moment for posterity. It might be all right for dim- 
1 darlings to whom the spelling of c-a-t was a major Pe 
ect. Don’t mistake our Emily Anne. She wasn’t an ee ney eee 
llectual snob. Modeling just bored her. It’s possible. é a 
ter a while, her spine began to ache and she tired r Brahe pak 
he voodoo rites. She (Continued on Page 136) | : 
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... and fall in love 
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with another ? 
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ILLUSTRATED BY DOROTHY MONET 
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Here are four kinds of parties, favorites of our young editors, 


who love to entertain, and pass on to you their recipe for success — 


because they've planned good food (including good coffee!) ; 


an easy host and hostess who are having as much fun as their guests, 


with service worked out beforehand, and managed well. 


“About once a month, Todd and I love to have all 
our friends in at once,” says Polly Toland. Cooke, 
“sometimes as many 
as twenty for a buffet 
dinner. I’ve found 
the most successful 
way to give large 


dinner parties is a & 





buffet worked out on @& d 
the smorgasbord pattern—though not necessarily 
with smorgasbord dishes.” She plans two hot main 
dishes—like meat balls in tomato sauce, and 
cauliflower au gratin. She varies the number of 
salads according to the number of guests, sug- 
gests at least two hearties—coleslaw with crum- 
bles of bacon, and a crab-aspic loaf. Dessert: 
Camembert, Gruyére and Edam cheeses with 
dark Swedish bread and fresh fruit. 


Meat balls in tomato sauce 
Cauliflower au gratin * 
Coleslaw with crumbles of bacon 
Crab-aspic loaf *—Tossed green salad 
Swedish breads 
Cheese and fresh fruit 
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Nora and John Smith have adopted this menu for) 
a really easy party and it’s all prepared the day 

») before. The noodle, | 
ham and sour cream | 
casserole usually 
waits in the refriger-| 
ator a day ahead. So 
does a pie plate con- 





taining the graham-’ 
cracker crust for the ice-cream pie. All Nora has, 
to do at the last minute is heat her casserole and 
French bread, pop frozen peas into boiling 
water, and fill the pie shell with ice cream. 


MENU 


Noodle, ham and sour-cream casserole *: 
Peas—French bread, 


Ice-cream pie with raspberries *) * 
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A hearty soup can be the mainstay of a wonderful 
party menu—whether your food budget for the 
month is running low 
or not! Betty and Bob 
Hoffman love to serve 
minestrone; Betty has 
found that it’s not 
only delicious, but a 
wonderfully econom- 
ical way to use up little bits of leftover vegetables 
and meat. The Hoffmans set up their buffet table 
with a big tureen of soup, and have soup bowls 
waiting on dinner plates (large, so the bowls 
won't slide off) for guests to serve themselves. 
Radishes, olives and crisp celery are ready on 
each plate for guests to munch on with the soup. 
Dessert is apple crisp, topped with whipped cream 
and coconut—perfect with a minestrone meal. 


Minestrone with grated Parmesan * 
Radishes, olives, celery—Hot rolls 
Apple crisp * 


* Recipes on Page 101 








STUART 


Every now and then, most young marrieds want 
to give a party that goes all out for elegance. 
where expense is 
not the main con- 
cern. Barbecued 
chicken is a favorite 
of Betty and John 
Gray for this kind 
3 ae of party meal. Be- 
fore the guests arrive, they set up card tables at 





one side of the living room, complete with linens, 
silver, flowers, water glasses, bread-and-butter 
plates with pats of butter. The dining table in 
their dining alcove becomes the buffet table. and 


guests file around and serve themselves. 


Stuffed pickled-mushroom canapés 
Barbecued chicken * 
Medley of Lima and string beans, peas 
Tossed salad with avocado 
Chocolate-mint roll 
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by BETTY KJELGAMRD 


\ 

ies had been a thunderstorm at dusk. Now the earth 
lay wilted and fragrant and the savage downpour of 
water had become a gentle summer rain. Serena Benton 
drove through town and up the street to the house 
where John Dawson had boarded for the past four months. 

She tapped the horn twice, politely, and waited. 
One more hour, she thought, and he will get on his plane for 
Chicago and I will stay here in Colorado and it will be over. 












































The front door of the house opened. John stood etched against 
the light glow, saying good-by to his landlady. His voice was 
deep and solid and familiar in the night, and the pain quickened 
in Serena. She fought it intelligently. 

Look, my girl, it’s only natural that yow ll be wincing at mem- 
ories for a while. You can’t see a man for sixteen weeks as often 
as you ve been seeing John, and not get a little sentimental about 
the way he laughs, or his haircut. But don’t-worry. He'll think 
about the way you laugh, and your haircut too. 

“Hello, Serena,” John said. He put his luggage in the back of 
the car and climbed in beside her. He slanted a look at her and 
grinned. “It’s not often a guy can have a chauffeur like you to drive 
him to an airport.” 

“Anything for you,” Serena said. “Anything at all.” 

She drove between the shining boles of trees to the business dis- 
trict, a wet tapestry in apricot and black. Near the end of the street a 
little sign blinked sadly as the rain fell on it like tears. The Tavern— 
nothing—The Tavern—nothing. 

“Good-by, pizza,” John said, saluting. ““Good-by, Cooney.” 
“Don’t forget the hump in the floor,” Serena said. 

“That’s right. Good-by, hump in the floor.” 

The town’s sparkle was behind them then and they were on the 
forty-mile stretch of open road that led to the airport and John’s 
plane. Goo-ood-by, goo-ood-by, sang the windshield wipers. Serena 
watched the headlights bore yellow holes into the rain, sweep dis- 
torted shapes into clarity. : 

A raccoon, crouched under a mountain pink, waited for them to 
drive by, a deer browsing in a meadow flung up its head and regarded 
the car with bright lanterns for eyes. 

John chuckled. 

“Tell me, too,” Serena said. 

“Cooney and his piano and his crazy songs. Ode to a Heifer! Who 


but Cooney would unearth a thing like that?” (Continued on Page 158) 
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She put her heart away carefully | 
where she thought 
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Is voice was deep 
and solid and familiar. 
The same sweet pain 


hurt all over again. 
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A single pattern with innumerable 





personalities _,. the most versatile pattern 





we ve seen in years! Here you see it in 


six different versions, each excitingly new. 


By Nora O’LEARY 


Pattern Editor of the Journal 


Picco alo Koststomce in ever popular gray flan- 


nel. It is a perfect background for your favorite 
stole or furs. In the spring it could be worn as a coat. 


MUFF BY SELMA ROBINSON, HAT BY MR. JOHN 


© VOGUE 





or tre Ofbt 
( hfe choose mauve tweed. The sleeves 


in be pushed up and the matching narrow belt looks 
neat. Wear it with your favorite jewel on the collar. 


HAT BY SUZY, PIN BY MR. JOHN 
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Wear, make it in crisp linen 


in your most becoming pastel color . . . perhaps 


| turquoise. Pretty pearl buttons and matching belt. 












Buy Vogue Patterns 

at the store which sells 
them in your city. 

(Or order by mail, enclosing 
eck or money order,* from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 
Putnam Ave., Green- 
wich, Conn.; in 

Canada from 198 

Spadina Ave., 

‘Toronto, Ont. 

(* Connecticut residents 

lease add sales tax.) 





ih Sunday Night Fovorute in red velvet- 


een with tiny black dots. Black velveteen collar 
and the short sleeves make it a different dress. 
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To Wear at Home, make it ina Stewart Clan 


wool. Black velveteen accents the collar, sleeves 


WT A) an eet ae 


and buttons. This makes a lovely fireside coat. 


MARIA MARTE 


For the Thwotonr this “love” of a dress is very 


elegant in rich black brocade. It could be worn as a 


coat over a sheath in taffeta or the same brocade. 


All these dresses are made from Vogue Pattern 
Nie FVEAA 19 tan AN 420A. Noe Page 170. 
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What are people [teally like ? 
CRevealing anecdotis abouts interesting Auman beings 


( N a side street of Barcelona, sand- 

wiched between a shoe store and 
a carpentry shop, is a tiny men’s 
clothing store. Displayed in the win- 
dow is a picture of President Truman, 
smiling and dapper, in the prepolitical 
days when he ran a Kansas City haber- 


ACME 





Harry (El Presidente) Truman and his 
haberdashery in his prepolitical days. 


dashery. Beneath the picture, in Span- 
ish, the hand-printed message reads 
proudly: “El Presidente Harry Tru- 
man—in his shirt shop. U.S.A.—1919.” 


rf \V Y brother and I decided when 

‘ll we were in high school that 
we wanted to be more than a couple 
of ‘nothings,’”’ says Eugene Jones, 
half of the team of twenty-six-year- 
old twin photographers whose as- 
signments for a TV network took 
them from Korean battle fronts to 
top European capitals last year. ““We 
couldn’t go out and play pioneer be- 
cause there were no more frontiers 
left to conquer. So we decided to 
‘shake dice with the devil,’ playing 
with the most precious commodity — 
our lives.” 

For Eugene and Charles Jones, 
“Shaking dice with the devil”? has 
meant almost ten years of crack 
newspaper and TV photographing, 
beginning as sixteen-year-old staff 
cameramen in Washington, D. C., 
their home town. After finishing 
their eleven-to-three shifts on their 
papers each night, the twins cruised 
the streets of Washington in their 
car, equipped with police- and fire- 
department radios, looking for news 
in the making. ‘We were scared silly 
we'd get beat on a story,” explained 
Charles. 

They got their biggest assignment 
early this year, when they filmed in- 
terviews with the heads of ten Euro- 
pean and Near East governments 
and won an exclusive interview with 
Robert Vogeler after his release from 
communist prison. 


The twins were in Paris when they 
heard that Robert Vogeler was to be 
released from a communist prison. 
Within a few hours they were on a 
plane for Vienna, where Vogeler, his 
nerves shattered by his prison or- 
deal, was in seclusion. His wife had 
advised the press that her husband 
to be disturbed and the 
other photographers and reporters 


was not 


had retired. Undaunted, the twins 
bribed a guard to take a message to 
Mrs. Vogeler, enclosing a picture of 
themselves with President Truman 
(taken when the President awarded 
prizes to White House photogra- 
phers) and hinting strongly, and 
without foundation, that they had 
been chosen to “‘represent the press 
of the whole world.’ The Joneses 
were promised three minutes with 
the distraught businessman; they 
got more than half an hour. 

“He couldn’t talk at first,”’ reports 
Eugene Jones, “but one of us sat 
near him and patted his knee and 
told him it must have been terrible, 
and the other stayed with the cam- 
era. Finally he started to talk, and 
then he broke down and blubbered a 
little. Nobody had photographed his 
reunion with his family, so we told 
his wife it must have been a long 
time since he’d been kissed. She got 
all emotional and threw her arms 
around him, and then we got his 
kids to say it was good to have him 


home. It made good pictures.”’ 





The Jones twins: no frontiers to con- 
quer, they “shake dice with the devil.” 


Asked how they felt about witness- 
ing Vogeler’s breakdown and emo- 
tional chaos, the slight, sharp-faced 
twins just shrugged. “It was just 
like covering a fire.”’ 


ape relax,’ said Marian Anderson, 
-“‘I simply take my portable sew- 
ing machine with me whenever I 
travel, and I do a great deal of sewing 
on my trips. My last big sewing job 


was to make drapes for all the windows 
of the guesthouse of my home. I used 
to make dancing dresses and evening 
dresses and I'd like to tackle a suit, 
but I don’t quite trust myself with 
the shoulders.” 

We noticed that she seemed to 
be looking at us curiously every few 
moments, as if she had something on 
her mind. ‘‘And did you make the suit 
you have on?” asked Miss Anderson, 
her great dark eyes a little shy. “T 
have been admiring it since you came 
in and I was wondering if I might 
borrow the pattern.” 


(e AYELORD HAUSER, diet expert 
¥ and international pitchman for 
wheat germ and blackstrap molasses, 
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Gayelord (Beeg Business) Hauser: “ Rel- 


atives are last to take one seriously.” 


is a tall, handsome man, broad- 
shouldered and elegantly friendly. 

We talked to him in Chicago. 
“[ have led an enchanted life. I 
changed my name when I was young 
from Helmut Hauser to Gayelord 
Hauser. I knew someday that name 
would be the right name for me. 

“Now I am beeg business. Ten 
years ago I was considered a faddist, 
but now I am beeg business. It is 
quite a gratifying thing. I have the 
whole world eating wheat germ. I 
think I have become successful be- 
cause no one has really helped 
middle-aged people until I became 
interested in them. 

‘tl meet the famous people of the 
world and become their confidant. I 
love my associations with fascinat- 
ing people.” 

Since many of his relatives live in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, just ninety 
miles from Chicago, we asked Doctor 
Hauser what they thought of his 
fame and startling success. 





"You know, Miss Daly,”’ he said 
with the same elegance and a quiet 
shrug, “relatives are always the last 
to take one seriously.”’ 


OLUMNIST John Crosby pounds a 

tough typewriter in his criticism 
of radio and TV. For his critical com- 
ments, Sherman Billingsley has barred 
him from the Stork Club, Ed Sullivan 
sent a letter saying, “At least I never 
tried to deprive a man of his liveli- 
hood.” But more often Crosby’s mail 
is flooded with letters from worried 
parents who ask, “What should I do 
about my children and television?” 

“We have a sort of form letter for 
parents,” explained Mr. Crosby. “We 
suggest they try to work out a schedule 
with the children, allowing, them to 
look at only a certain number of shows 
per day, leaving plenty of time for play- 
ing outdoors and more creative indoor 
play.” 

And what about television rules for 
his own children? Mr. Crosby’s tone 
suddenly became less ‘“‘form letter” 
and more firm: “Our two kids are too 
little to really know one show from 
another. but my four-year-old son likes 
to play around with his other toys— 
with the television set going full blast 
in the background. If we turn it off, he 
howls—you know how four-year-olds 
are. So we have only one rule in our 
house: If you're not going to sit still and 
watch the thing, turn it off!” 


UMPHREY BOGART, profes- 

sional tough guy, sometimes 
gets tired of movie fans, autograph 
hunters and the fame and fuss of 
Hollywood. ‘‘That’s why I like the 
French,”’ he told a friend recently 
as they took a slow sight-seeing 
drive through Paris. ‘‘They’re 
sophisticated people. They’re used 
to celebrities and they have enough 
sense to leave a guy alone. I can do 
what I want, go where I want, here. 
In this town I could be just any- 
body.’ Then the car pulled up for 
a stop light. A middle-aged man 
stepped from the curb, stuck his 
hand—his forefinger pointing 
pistol-like—in Bogart’s window 
and shouted, “Bang, bang.’’ With- 
out another word, he straightened 
his beret and quietly walked away. 
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OTHER believed in the thirteenth chapter of 

First Corinthians and the Apostles’ Creed 
and the immortality of the soul, but she also be- 
lieved in food. Food wasn’t just something you fed 
your family to keep them alive and quiet. Not to 
mother. Food was an act of love, a triumph of 
beauty, and a proof of the good life here and now. 
Mother loved to cook. The trail of pans and mixing 
bowls and measuring cups across the kitchen would 
have appalled a lesser soul. Not mother. She beat 
and whipped and rolled and stirred with an ecstasy 
most women of her generation were pouring out 
on Browning. 

The nickels mother paid me for washing dishes 
fast enough to keep one mixing bowl ahead of her 
paid my library fines and bought my hot-fudge 
sundaes; and though this wrecked my business 
habits and worked havoc on the enamel of my 
teeth, it gave me a sort of permanent moral ad- 
vantage over both librarians and soda clerks. 
Mother never admitted that she didn’t like to wash 
dishes. Instead, she explained that she didn’t have 
time. You couldn’t keep your mind on your cook- 
ing, mother pointed out, if you were constantly 
stopping to wash dishes. And the secret of good 
cooking, mother insisted, was to keep your mind 
on it. That, and not to skimp on the butter. If there 
was anyone mother abhorred, it was a woman who 
skimped her family on butter. Mother had never 
heard of vitamin A, but she knew that butter had 
it, and vitamin A called by any other name was 
just as sweet to mother. 

For instance, said mother, if you want French 
toast to taste like French toast you have to fry it 
in butter. The reason most French toast tastes like 
bread pudding is that it’s fried in something that 
isn’t butter, or because it’s dipped into something 
that isn’t cream and egg—probably skim milk and 
egg, mother added with a shudder. Besides, most 
women were too lazy to blend the sugar with the 
cinnamon before they rolled the bread in it. If 
women could only realize the importance of blend- 
ing! Of course if they wanted to skimp on butter 
and eggs and starve their families, it was none of 
her business, mother always admitted with a shrug, 
but you’d think they’d care something about the 
future of the race. 

Then this business of frying apples. Nothing but 
butter would do for them either. Naturally if you 
just dumped a lot of odd-sized hunks of slashed-up 
apple into a skillet and plunked in some fat and 
sugar and cooked them at high heat, stirring them, 
you could hardly expect to come out with anything 
fit to put on a platter with sausage. The way to 
make fried apples a thing of beauty on a breakfast 
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platter was to cut them carefully into eighths, roll 
them in sugar and salt (blended), place them in 
circles in the skillet so that they didn’t touch, and 
fry them slowly to a golden brown in sizzling butter, 
turning them one by one with a fork. Yes, it took 
more time and was more trouble to cook them this 
way, mother admitted, but after all there simply 
are no short cuts to good cooking. Probably there 
would always be women who would stir fried apples, 
just as there would always be women who wouldn’t 
bother to make French seams or crochet edging on 
their little girls’ panties; but God, said mother rev- 
erently, had blessed her with more vision than this. 

And it was no wonder people didn’t like carrots, 
mother said. They were never decently cooked. 
People seemed to have no imagination where car- 
rots were concerned. How could you expect a dis- 
cerning little child to beg for carrots if you merely 
boiled them and slung them on a plate? No, carrots, 
after a quick cooking in a steam cooker, must be 
sliced into a saucepan of melted butter, a dash of 
sugar and a dash of salt added, and cooked down 
slowly until the butter had disappeared and the 
carrot disks were a golden brown. Then you had 
the real carrot flavor and your children had to be 
reminded not to gobble them. 

Sweet potatoes were treated the same way. Boil 
them quickly, peel them, halve them, roll them in 
sugar and salt and cinnamon, and brown them long 
and slowly in butter which came up well to the 
edge of the skillet. Use plenty of sugar, said mother. 
Sugar is a food and necessary for energy. People 
without sufficient sugar in their diets were likely 
to let gates sag on their hinges and holes go un- 
mended in their screens. 

Yes, butter loomed large in our lives. Frequently 
mother churned her own, patting it into a clover- 
leaf mold and wrapping it in a sterile damp cloth. 
It was not only better than store butter, mother 
admitted modestly, but so much more artistic. It 
was butter, too, mother insisted, that made corn- 
cakes an aesthetic triumph; butter that made fried 
chicken something your guests talked about years 
afterward; and butter that produced cake which 
kept your husband a home-loving man. If women 
would only learn to use butter lavishly and save on 
other trifles, such as reversing the window shades 
and making over their husbands’ trousers into 
skirts for their little girls, civilization would pro- 
gress much more rapidly, mother was certain. 

As to fried chicken, mother used to choke with 
indignation over the way people ruined it. You’d 
think anyone would know by instinct, said mother, 
how to cook it. It was mother’s opinion that more 


human stomachs had (Continued on Page 111) 


GOD HELP ME 


By Eddie Cantor 


~ Gop help me” is muttered 
subconsciously, cried out in 
sudden agony or embellished 
in elaborate prayers in all the 
languages of the world. And 
that’s as it should be. This is 
one place you can be sure of 
an audience. 

In these days of suffering 
and confusion, the whole uni- 
verse is praying, and it must 
keep God pretty busy. Wouldn’t 
it be fine if we helped Him? 
Why not appoint yourself one 
of God’s workers? Don’t leave 
it all up to Him. Too many of 
us pray for more money, new 
jobs, better health, and relax 
with an attitude of “God. You 
take it from here.” We ought 
to follow through on our 
prayers, do our part in mak- 
ing them come true. 

In any school system in the 
world, there comes a day when 
the teacher no longer works 
out the problem, when it’s up 
to the pupil to practice the 
theories he has learned. We 
accept that system. We can’t 
wait for the time when we will 
be on our own, proud to show 
how much we've learned. Why 
do we offer less to God? Why, 
after learning His principles. 
are we so afraid to follow them? 
Why are we too lazy to decide 
which of His teachings apply in 
an everyday problem? Why do 
we so casually toss aside our 
responsibilities and cry out, 
“God help me” ? 

Our obligations also extend 
beyond helping ourselves. You 
have got to think of the other 
fellow. And once you start, 
you won't be able to stop. More 
potent than any drug is the 
thrill that comes when you've 
helped raise money for a nation 
in need, when you know that 
you had a part in making the 
difference between life and 
death for starving people, when 
you've seen a crippled child 
walk after treatment at a hos- 
pital to which you have con- 
tributed, when you’ve seen the 
expression in a man’s eyes 
after you've been unexpect- 
edly kind. Rich or poor, all of 
us have what it takes to help 
another—something that 
money can’t buy: the power 
of kindness. 

There is a tendency today to 
feel that our efforts are incon- 
sequential in shaping the des- 
tiny of the world. As individ- 
uals, this is partially true, but 
actions and thoughts are con- 
tagious. When you act as God’s 
emissary, those around you 
absorb some of your thinking 
and pass it on to others. Think 
of the potentialities of a 
world praying, in humility 
and sincerity, “God, let me 
help You,” instead of “God 
help me.” 


(Planned for 8) 
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Roast Turkey with Sausage Stuffing 


Tomato Consomme 


Cranberry Jelly 


4 


Green Beans — Creamed Onions with Carrots 


Rolls — Celery Victor 
Christmas Pudding with Hard Sauce 


Coffee 
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a 
HATEVER happens in the world, nothing can prevent the 





season’s rolling round; and when December comes, you just 
can’t help getting that Christmas feeling—and who would resist it? 
It’s part of the rounding out of the year—it’s as full of memories and 





; 
‘ : tradition and sentiment as a plum pudding is of raisins. 

‘f It seems to me not very wise to meddle with family traditions 
5 when the holidays are here. Whatever is the family custom, that is 
io what it should be. You know how it is. Some people hold by roast 


goose and there are folks who go for roast pig; but up where I came 
from, as well as in numberless other places, they’d as soon forget the 


day of the month as not to have roast turkey for Christmas dinner. b 
The fact of having disposed of one a while back, at Thanksgiving, Foy 


doesn’t make any difference. Turkey is their Christmas choice. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t have any other bird on that day. And that’s about 
as far as my bigotry goes. I’m bigoted and set on that point. For it is a 
family traditton. Otherwise my mind is as wide open as a steamed 
clam. What could be fairer than that! Now let’s get on with the turkey 
and such, and let me start out with the age-old wish—a Merry Christ- 





mas to each and all! And that means all. (Continued on Page 106) 
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i To an already marvelous collection of cookbooks, 
dating from the eighteenth century to the day before 
yesterday, has been added, by way of a good friend’s 
thoughtfulness, a unique volume called OPERATION 
VITTLES. It’s a book of receipts made up by the wives 
of the occupation forces stationed in Germany. There 
many fine cooks of many nationalities seem to have 
gathered together, and OPERATION VITTLES is the 
rcsult. One longs to try “Fast Apple,” to take a flier 
with “Chicken Galabki,”’ “Country 

Gentleman” and ‘“‘Heaven-Knows-What 

Chicken,” and scores more. We salute 

the good cooks in Germany. 


2 Surprises come in many guises. Here’s 
one in baking-powder biscuits. Make 
your biscuits as usual, adding a tea- 
spoon or so of fine crushed dry or minced 
fresh sage or savory. Or add the herbs 
to sdftened butter for the biscuit spread. 
Serve hot with ham or pork. They’re 
delicious and likely to make you famous. 


8 A beef stew may cause thrills or 
chills, depending on the stew. A bucker- 
upper for such is a liberal supply of tiny 
potato balls fried to a crisp in deep fat 
and added last. Keep this in mind next 
stew day. 

f From neighbor Mexico we pick up 
some news on rice. It’s rice flavored 
with saffron, and as it steams toward 
thé end, tiny clams in the shell are put 
on top and steamed to open. So the juice 
runs into the rice and you pick out the 
clams with a pick. Nice idea, good eating. 


«» “An omelet is to cooking what a 
sonnet is to poetry’’—Alexandre Dumas. 
This great French novelist and dramatist 
was also a fine judge of food and some- 
thing of a cook himself. Adding a table- 
spoon of cream to a plain omelet just 
before folding was an idea I borrowed 
from him and found worthy. 


@ If you are not fond of boiled tongue, 

it may be the sauce that’s at fault. 

Try a creole sauce of tomato catchup, 

adding cut tomatoes, green peppers, 

onions, pimiento and chopped green olives. Have 
everything very fine. It’s a sauce you’re making. 

7Z Now, to give a fish some reason to be proud, boil 
some little beets. Yes, beets; they go well with fish. 
Scoop them out, fill them with horse-radish sauce and 
the fish will give that garnish the eye before you can 
say “knife.” 

% And about that horse-radish sauce. Add grated 
(well-drained) horse-radish to whipped cream and 
season it well. Goes lovely with the beets and is as 
good with cold meat as with fish. 


9 And one more word about beets. With most any 
meat, you might try serving hot chopped beets mixed 
with chopped anchovies. Bet the anchovies are as 
astonished as you are, but the result is good. 


10 For the appetizer tray, little shrimp need a dip. 
Here’s one that’s good for shrimp—also for raw cauli- 
flower. Take 14 cup mayonnaise. Add 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice, a hint of curry and beat it up. Dip the 
shrimp. Here’s a legitimate use for toothpicks. 


Hl Like hunting a coon in a cornfield is the search 
for something new and sophisticated for the hors 
d’oeuvre tray. Some folks spend all their waking 
hours dreaming up a fancy to mystify their guests. 
It’s a lifework. Genius strives no harder to achieve a 
masterpiece. And success is its own reward. 


By ANN BATCHELDER 





Christ Church, Laneaster, Massachusetts 


12 One such, as simple as a slice of cold toast, is 
made by mixing equal parts of deviled ham with 
cream cheese; spread on potato chips and stick the 
chips together or leave them single and sprinkle with 
paprika. 

[33 French onion soup skips to Italy when it ac- 
quires a good bunch of cooked macaroni (or uncooked 
added the last twenty minutes to the soup pot). The 
soup can’t function without Parmesan cheese. That 
makes it Italian-French, or vice versa. Good either 
way. 

14 A red-hot baked potato, crackly outside and 
mealy inside, is awful good, and it smells as good as 
it looks and tastes. Broken open, with salt and 
pepper and butter tucked inside, even with ham- 
burgers, you can’t beat it. 


15 But if you want to dress up a baked potato, try 
this. Split lengthwise and sprinkle with minced 
chives, dust with paprika and add little snips of 
pimiento. This is for the oh’s and ah’s. 


16 With pimientos on my mind, I might as well add 
another suggestion. Chop up a couple of those big 
flat ones out of a can or jar and add them to your 
Sunday-night scrambled eggs. 


17 A new one for me: whipped cream flavored with 
molasses and spiced with clove and cinnamon, served 


WAYNE ANDREWS 


with gingerbread. That certainly had me tied until 
I ate it. It’s great stuff. Believe me, great. 


136 I don’t want celery seed in everything, but I will 
admit that a little celery seed tossed in with a green 
salad is a thought and worth thinking about. 


i) Know anyone who won't like vanilla ice cream 
doused with melted mint jelly or mint sirup and then 
covered with shaved chocolate or chocolate chips? 


20 Eaten at a Williamsburg inn by 
one of our girls and reported good: apple 
A juice, chilled to the bone, as they say, 
served with a scoop of orange sherbet 
plumped squarely in the glass. 


21 Vanilla pudding, that molded cus- 
tard-cup job that’s a lazy thing but 
tastes all right, is like double talk, and 
how you fool ’em when you sprinkle it 
all over with tangerine or orange rind, 
delicately grated, as you know how. 


22 An herb-flavored broiled chicken 
is something to remember and copy. 
Brush the chicken (split) with fragrant 
herb butter (rosemary is the thing) and 
broil, basting as you go, with the butter. 
Be careful—watch that no burn takes 
over. 


233 Broiled or 
sprinkled with fine basil are a wonder- 
working garnish for pork chops. Any 
tomato dish cries out for basil, as I’ve 
told you before. But don’t forget it. | 


24 You can grow sweet basil and any 
number of other herbs in your kitchen 
windows. In pots. Water sparingly, but 
water. And ask the sun to help you. And 
the moon to lend its magic. They'll help. 


25 Often you come across ona French 
'menu this item: “Omelette aux fines 
herbesx’ Don’t be scared. You can make 
it—a beautiful omelet seasoned with 
finely minced parsley, chives and 
chervil. Takes about a teaspoon of each 
- for a six-egg omelet. It pays off in a big 
way. (Don’t forget to add the cream.) 


26 Talking about omelets, do one this way and re- 
peat ad lib: Prepare your omelet as usual. Fry 
small slices of tomato very carefully. Sprinkle with 
basil, season. Fold in the center of the omelet when 
it’s ready to fold. Serve hot, but hot. 


27 I don’t like sieved applesauce and that’s that. 
But I do like baked applesauce made this way: Pare, 
core and quarter 6 medium-size apples. Put into a 
deep casserole. Add 34 cup sugar and 14 cup water. 
Cover and bake very slowly until a rich color. 


2% And most apple pies benefit, I find, by adding 
about a teaspoon of lemon juice and a touch of grated 
rind along with the spice (cinnamon for me). 


29 If you find yourself left with a few canned 
peaches, apricots-and pears, make a fruit-compote 
pie. Double crust or deep dish, it’s even better than 
one fruit alone. 


:8@) Recommended for a wintry day: Two parts 
creamy, seasoned mashed potatoes and one part 
finely shredded corned beef. Whip together until 
light and foamy. Put in a buttered baking dish, 
sprinkle grated cheese over the top and put in the 
oven to brown. 


38 Now a Merry Christmas—it’s an old wish but a 
true one and from my heart. God bless us every one. 


fried tomato slices : 
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With holiday bustle and mealtime hustle... 


ul easy... serve (ood Hol Soup 


BY eune-Narshall, 


| [a again is that happiest season 
of the year—and for Mother, 
- the busiest! With all she has to do, 





half one thing can’t be neglected—good, 
‘a hearty meals. 





Now there’s where maybe | can 

help. Why not let soup take over? 

ANNE eksH SL. Soup's. nourishing,.of (course, and 

Campbell Soup Company you have so many substantial main- 

dish soups to choose from. Soup’s 

speciallyeappealing to appetites in winter; that’s why 

December beats all months in soup eating. Soup’s 

quick to serve, too—just four minutes from soup shelf 

to table—and it’s so pleasantly easy on Christmas- 
strained budgets. 


On this page are three delicious soups to plan meals 
6 ee UP eae sees 
around, and some menu suggestions. So—here’s an 

easier and happier Merry Christmas-time to you! 








das A clever cook keeps 
y romato | uso  @ full soup shelf. 
soUP OF Big ik ei 







TOMATO SOUP Gets the Spotlight 


No doubt, like millions, you rely on “the soup most folks like best”. 
Your entire family—from Grandma down to Junior—just love this 
blend of luscious tomatoes and creamery butter. Your menu: 
Tomato Soup 
Frizzled Dried Beef with Cream Sauce on Toasted Rolls or Muffins 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
(Meal Fixing Time 15 minutes) 


CREAM OF ASPARAGUS SOUP brings a welcome taste of Spring 


Here, in the crisp, cold days of winter, what’s more tempting 


than to sit down to this smooth purée of springtime’s favorite 
—tender garden asparagus! 

Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Chili Con Carne (Canned) Hot French Bread 


Lemon Pudding 


(Meal Fixing Time 15 minutes) 


VEGETABLE BEEF SOUP makes a marvelous main dish 


Rich, deep-flavored beef stock, fine garden vegetables 
and tender pieces of beef all through it—truly a soup 
to set before your family and friends on any occasion. 


Vegetable Beef Soup 
Mushroom Soup Cream Sauce on Quartered Eggs and Rice 
Warm Apple Pie 
(Meal Fixing Time 20 minutes) 
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Alcoholism is the abnormal 


and uncontrollable use of alcohol 
to an extent seriously detrimen- 
tal to physical and mental health. 


This condition is now recognized 
as an important medical and 
public health problem. 

The National Committee on Al- 
coholism estimates that there are 
about 65 million people in our 
count. ’ who drink alcoholic bev- 
erages t least occasionally. Only 
4 million of them, however, have 
found that the use of alcohol con- 
stitutes a problem in their lives. 


1. What is the cause of alcoholism? 


Authorities have found no one cause 
for this condition. Research shows, 
however, that alcoholics are usually 
people who do not seem able to face 
life ina mature manner because of some 
underlying mental or emotional condi- 
tion which the alcoholic himself may 
not clearly recognize. They seem to seek 
escape by excessive drinking—and even- 
tually they become dependent on alco- 
hol just to go on living. 


Some authorities also believe that an 
alcoholic’s body chemistry differs from 
that of normal persons, and that this 
difference results in an unnatural appe- 
tite for alcohol. Excessive drinking, 
however, is in all cases a symptom. Often 
the symptom can be removed, but it is 
very apt to return unless the underlying 
trouble is eliminated. 


2. How can medical science help 
the alcoholic? 


Although there is no specific remedy 
for alcoholism, much can be done to 
help a person stop drinking completely. 
The success of any form of treatment, 
however, depends upon the alcoholic 
himself who must absolutely want to 
break the habit. Once he has stopped, 
most authorities agree that the real al- 
coholic cannot drink again with safety. 

Psychotherapy may be used to help 
the patient recognize his problems and 
how to deal with them without the use 
of alcohol. Certain medicines, which 
should be used only under the guidance 
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The National Committee also 
reports that about 750,000 of these 
users of alcohol have drunk un- 
controllably to such an extent as 
to have seriously impaired their 
health. Physicians label this last 
group as.true chronic alcoholics. 


Fortunately, medical, health, 
welfare and religious agencies, in- 
dustrial and other employers have 
taken a practical, realistic view to- 
ward alcoholism. This enlightened 
approach offers great hope to all 
chronic alcoholics—as well as to 
those who risk this condition. 





of a doctor, are also available. These 
medicines may help to wean the patient 
away from drink. 

It is important, too, for the alcoholic 
to re-establish a routine of healthful liv- 
ing through proper diet, sufficient re- 
laxation and sleep, and attention to 
other health measures that are usually 
disrupted by excessive drinking. Insome 
cases, occupational guidance may be 
appropriate. 


3. How can everyone help 
the alcoholic? 


The general public—all of us—can 
help overcome the prejudices that have 
long existed about alcoholics by look- 
ing upon chronic’ drinkers as persons 
subject to serious physical and mental 
handicaps. 

We must also help them to obtain 
the type of treatment that they need. 
This treatment may be individual or 
group therapy given by the doctor, or 
mutual aid through organizations such 
as Alcoholics Anonymous. 


We can also support and encourage 
the development of programs for the 
scientific study and control of this prob- 
lem. In these ways, we can all do our 
part toward restoring thousands of men 
and women to healthy, happy, useful 
lives. Additional information on alco- 
holism is in Metropolitan’s free book- 
let,1251-J, ““The Alcoholic.” 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 1251-J, “‘The 
Alcoholic.” 


Name 
Street. 


——————=————sate 
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“Ambrose was hiding behind the screen in 
the dining room, and watched you open up 
the pie. He told me he would never forget the 
look of amazement on your face when you 
lifted the crust and Don struggled out. You 
were ten years old, and it was the first of 
April.” 

She looked up from patting Don, and 
smiled at me; and to my great discomfiture 
I saw tears in her eyes, gone upon the instant. 

“T owe you an apology for not coming 
down to dinner,” she said. “ You had made 
so much preparation, just for me, and must 
have come hurrying home long before you 
wanted. But I was very tired. I would have 
made a poor sort of companion. It seemed to 
me it would be easier for you if you dined 
alone.”’ 

I thought of how I had tramped about the 
estate from east to west so as to keep her 
waiting, and I said nothing. 

““Seecombe told me how busy you were, 
and how much there is to do,”’ she said. “‘ You 
mustn’t make any sort of alteration in your 
day tomorrow because of me. I just want to 
say one thing, which is thank you, Philip, for 
letting me come.” 

“Tt can’t have been easy for you.” 

She rose then, and crossed over to the 
window to draw the curtains. Perhaps I 
should have drawn the 
curtains for her. I stood 
up, awkwardly, in an 


attempt to do so, but it D» Is it true that life—even ordinary 

life—is limited and imprisoned 
by its handicaps? The very opposite 
is true. Every individual has the ca- 
pacity for his own fulfillment. His 
handicaps, his deficiencies, his frus- 
trations may be the very means by 
which he rises to creative levels. No 
man is entitled to sit back and de- 
clare himself defeated; 
weave from the circumstances of his 
life—from his abilities, his insuffi- 
ciencies, his courage and his fears; 
from the strength of his joy and the 
ache of his pain—the pattern and 


was too late anyway. 
She came back beside 
the fire, and we both sat 
down again. 

“Tt was such a 
strange feeling,’ she 
said, “driving through 
the park, and up to the 
house, and Seecombe 
standing by the door 
to welcome me. I’ve 
done it so many times, 
you know, in fancy. 
Everything was just as 
I had imagined it. Am- 
brose had described it 
all so well to me, from 
the entrance hall to 
every room inthe house. 
He even sketched them for me, so that today, 
I well believe, I could find my way blindfold.”’ 
She paused a moment. “It was perceptive 
of you, to let me have these rooms. They 
were the ones we meant to use, had we been 
together.” 

“T hope you'll be comfortable,” I said. 
“Nobody seems to have been in here since 
somebody called Aunt Phoebe.” 

“Aunt Phoebe fell lovesick of a curate, and 
went away to Tonbridge to mend a broken 
heart,’’ she said. “ But the heart proved stub- 
born, and Aunt Phoebe took a chill that 
lasted twenty years. Did you ever hear the 
story?” 


texture of a life 


be defrauded. 


“No,” I said, and glanced across at her, 
under my eyes. She was looking into the fire, 
smiling, I suppose, at the thought of Aunt 
Phoebe. Her hands were clasped on her lap 
in front of her. They were very slender, very 
narrow, like the hands of someone in a por- 
trait painted by an old master, and left un- 
finished. ‘‘ Well,” I said, “what happened to 
Aunt Phoebe?”’ 

“The chill left her, after twenty years, at 
sight of another curate. But by then Aunt 
Phoebe was five and forty. She married the 
second curate.” 

“Was the marriage a success?” 

“No,” said my Cousin Rachel. “She died 
on her wedding night—of shock.” 

She turned and looked at me, her mouth 
twitching, yet her eyes still solemn, and sud- 
denly I had a vision of Ambrose telling the 
story, as he must have done, hunched in his 
chair, his shoulders shaking; with her look- 
ing up at him in just this way, concealing 
laughter. I could not help myself. I smiled at 
Cousin Rachel, and something happened to 
her eyes, and she smiled back at me. 


fuses, he and all life everywhere will 
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“T think you made it up this instant,” 
said, immediately regretting the smile. 
“T did nothing of the sort,’”’ she saic 
““Seecombe will know the story. Ask him. 
I shook my head. ‘‘He would not think | 
fitting. I forgot to. ask you if he brough | 
you anything for dinner.” i 
“Yes. A cup of soup, a wing of chicken an) 
a deviled kidney. All were excellent.” ) | 
“You realize, of course, there are 
women servants in the house? No one to loo 
after you, to hang your gowns, only youn! | 
John or Arthur to fill your bath?” | 


y 


“T much prefer it. Women chatter so; a 
as to my gowns, all mourning is the same. | 
have only brought this, and one other. 
have strong shoes for walking.” 

“Tf it rains like this tomorrow you wil 
have to stay indoors,” I said. ‘‘There ar ' 
plenty of books in the library.” a 


Her mouth twitched again, she looked 2 
me gravely. “I could always polish th 
silver,’ she said. I could swear from he 
expression that she had guessed the array ¢ ] | 
relics came from a long-locked cupboard} 
And that behind her large eyes she way 
laughing at me. 

I looked away. I had laughed with he 
once, I would not laugh with her again. 
“At the villa,” sh 
said, ‘“when it was ver} 
hot, we would sit out 1} 
a little court that 
there, with a fountair|} 

Ambrose would tell 
to close my eyes, ani! 
listen to the wate 
making believe that 
was the rain falling 2 
home. He had a grea 
theory, you know, tha} 
I should shrink an 
shiver in the Englis} 
climate. I wascity-brec 
he said, and overciv) 
lized. Once I remembe 
I came down to dinne 
wearing a new gow 
and he told me I reeke 
of old Rome. ‘You’, 
freeze in that at home. 
he said. ‘It will be flan: 
nel next the skin, and a woolen shawl.’ | 
haven’t forgotten his advice. I bought thi 
shawl.” 
I glanced up. Indeed she had one, blac’ 
like her dress, lying on the stool beside het! 
“In England,” I said, “especially dow) 
here, we lay great stress upon the weathe! 
We have to, by the sea. The soil is poor, ani 
with four days out of seven wet we’re ver) 
dependent on the sun when it does shine 
This will take off tomorrow, I dare say, alm 
you'll get your walk.” 
“Boy town, and Bawden’s meadow,” sh 
said, ‘“‘Kemp’s close, and Beef Park. Kilmoo| 
and Beacon Field, the Twenty Acres, ané 
the West Hills.” 
I looked at her, astonished. “You knovy 
the names of the Barton lands?” I said. (, 
“Why, yes, I’ve known them by hear} 
now for near two years,’’ she answered. 
I was silent. There seemed nothing I coulc"| 
say in answer. 7 
Then, “It’s rough walking for a woman, Hh 
I told her gruffly. 
“But I have strong shoes,”’ she answered I 
The foot she thrust out from beneath heft 
gown was clad in a black velvet slipper. lel 
“That?” I asked. Du 
“Of course not, something larger.” Ay 
I could not picture her tramping about thi} 
fields, however much she saw herself. ut 
{ by 
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fulfilled. If he re- 
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“Can you ride?” I asked her. 

ae No. ” 
“Can you sit up on a horse if you wert 
led?” 
“I might do that,”’ she answered, “‘but | 
would have to hold on to the saddle witl 
both hands. Isn’t there something called i 
pommel on which one balances?” She pu Jl 
the question with great earnestness, her eye ily 

(Continued on Page 71) r, 
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OUNTLESS WOMEN keep their real selves shuttered 
p—when they could be outgoing and effective. Yet, 
goo woman needs to be a “shut-in” self. You have 
m exciting inner power that can bring out a new, 
ovelier you. 


This power grows out of the relation between your 
Duter Self and Inner Self—the way you look and 
eel. You come alive with confidence when you look 
our most charming. But—miss looking your best— 
d you feel uninteresting, drab! hare why it is 
nfair to you to neglect the daily details that add so 
0 your outer loveliness, inner poise. 


“Outside-Inside”’ Face Treatment, 


Une of the instantly attracting things about you 
Bhould always be your complexion. This treatment 
ith Pond’s Cold Cream has a noticeable way of 
making your face look soft and velvety—luminously 
gan. And, because it is cream cleansing, it can’t be 








e+» ALL THE WARMTH AND FRIENDLINESS 
OF HER INNER SELF SPARKLE FROM HER FACE 
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You feel your heart being cajoled away the minute 
you see young Mrs. du Pont. Her face has such a 


radiant way of showing the underlying sympathy 


and bright warmth of her real Self. Your face. too. 


is telling your story wherever you go. Make very sure 


it reflects all the lovely magic that is really You. 


Mrs. du Pont’s complexion looks fresh-as-springtime, soft, glowing! “I’m never without 


my Pond’s Cold Cream—it is the nicest cream you can buy anywhere,” she says. 


drying! Give your face this Pond’s care always at 
bedtime (day cleansing gs, too). This is the way: 
Hot Stimulation—give face a good splashing with hot water. 


Cream Cleanse—swirl light, fluffy Pond’s Cold Cream all 
over your face and throat to soften dirt and make-up, 
sweep them from pore openings. Tissue off. 


Cream Rinse—do another soft Pond’s creaming to rinse off 
last traces of dirt, leave skin immaculate. Tissue—lightly. 


Cold Stimulation—give face a tonic cold water splash. 

This face treatment works on both sides of your 
skin. From the Outside—Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses 
and softens as you massage. From the Inside—every 
step of this treatment ceuaulates circulation. 


Mrs. du Pont says: “I love the softness this Pond’s 
treatment gives my face.” 

It’s not vanity to develop the beauty of your face. 
When you look lovely, you gain a bonus in a new 
confidence that sparkles out from you to all who 
see you—brings others closer to the Inner You. 


Wont keep her to yourself _that charming i inner you 
) let her show you to others tn a happy new light! 


i 


Get a big jar 
of Pond’s today 





You hear it everywhere— 
““She’s Engaged! She’s Lovely! She uses Pond’s!”’ 
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1 
it 
The HOLIDAY STAR SCREEN & 7 
—lovely, graceful, star-studded screen. a 
A magnificent decoration in keeping 
with the Christmas atmosphere. For table, 
mantle, window. 15’’—3-panel, all-plastic 
screen in Ruby-Red or Crystal Clear. \ PY Ber pat ne ‘ ay 
only 98¢ : 
4 The SPARKLING STAR-TREE T 
tou 
—new if design, yet a perfect complement r 
to all holiday decorations. Use as a 
centerpiece, window decoration or as 
a “different’’ Christmas tree. 19’’ Clear- - te tr 
Crystal Plastic . . . . . . . only QQ¢ F AB th i tha 


The TRADITIONAL EVERGREEN with 
Unbreakable Ornaments > 


—a miniature of the lofty firs 





that mark Christmas festivities a 
since time immemorial. Complete . SESS. 
with 24 iridescent, gayly-colored ; 
UNBREAKABLE plastic ball ornaments. 
Emerald-Green or Crystal Clear. 12’ 


Plastic Tree and 2 dozen ornaments. 


. . TT ; In 
only 98¢ an a 
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solemn, yet I was certain there was laughter 

hidden there, and she wished to draw me. 

“T’m not sure,” I said stiffly, ‘‘if we havea 
lady’s saddle. I’ll ask Wellington. Do you 
think I should ask Seecombe to search the 
closets, and see if Aunt Phoebe left a riding 
habit ?”’ 

“T shan’t need a habit,” she said, “‘not if 
you lead me gently, and I just balance on 
that pommel.” 

At that moment Seecombe knocked upon 
the door, and entered, bearing in his hands 
asilver kettle upon a monstrous tray, likewise 
asilver teapot and a canister. I had never set 
eyes upon the things before. 

“Tea is served, madam,” said Seecombe. 

And, “Thank you, Seecombe,’’ she an- 
swered solemnly. 

“What about breakfast, madam?’’ asked 
Seecombe. “‘Mr. Philip has his in the dining 
room at eight o’clock.”’ 

“T would like mine in my room,” she said. 
“Mr. Ashley used to say no woman was fit 
to look upon before eleven. Will that give 
trouble?” 

“Certainly not, madam.” 

“Then thank you, Seecombe, and good 
nig! a 

“Good night, madam. Good night, sir. 
Come, dogs.’’ He snapped his fingers; they 
followed him from the room reluctantly. 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then she said softly, “Would you like some 
tea? I understand it is a Cornish custom.” 

My dignity went. “I'll tell you some- 
thing,’ I said. “I have never seen this tray 
before, nor the kettle, nor the teapot.” 

Cousin Rachel smiled. “I didn’t think you 
| had,” she said. “I saw the look in your eyes 
when Seecombe brought them into the room.”’ 

“Ts it really the thing 
to do?’’ I asked. “To drink 
tea after dinner?” 

“Of course,” she said, 
“in high society. When 
ladies are present.” 

“We never have it on 
Sundays, when the Ken- 
dalls and the Pascoes come to dinner.” 
-. “Perhaps Seecombe does not consider 
them high society,” she said. “I’m very 
flattered. I like my tea. You can eat the 
__ bread and butter.’’ This, too, was an innova- 
_tion. Pieces of thin bread, rolled like small 

sausages. 

“T’m surprised they knew how to do this 
in the kitchen,” I said, swallowing them 
down. ‘“‘They’re very good.” 

- She drank her tea. ‘If you want to smoke 
your pipe, you may.” 

I stared at her, surprised. ‘In a lady’s 
boudoir? Seecombe will think it very wrong,” 
I said. “‘He’ll smell it in the morning.” 

“T’ll open the window before I go to bed,”’ 
she said. “It will all blow out, with the shin.” 

“The rain will come in and spoil the 
carpet,”’ I said. ““Then that will be worse 
than the smell of the pipe.” 

“Tt can be rubbed down with a cloth,” she 
said. ‘‘How pernickety you are, like an old 
gentleman.” 

“TI thought women minded about such 
things.”’ 

“They do, when they have.nothing else to 
worry them,” she said. 


—— 


a 





Tr struck me suddenly, as I smoked my 
~ pipe, sitting there in Aunt Phoebe’s boudoir, 
that this was not at all the way I had 
intended to,spend the evening. I had planned 
a few words of icy courtesy and an abrupt 
farewell, leaving the interloper dismissed. 

I glanced at her with half-closed eyes. She 
put the cup and saucer back on the tray. 
Once again I was aware of her hands, nar- 
row and small and very white. 

She wore two rings, fine stones both of 
them, on her fingers, yet they seemed to 
clash in no way with her mourning, nor be 
out of keeping with her person. I was glad I 
had the bowl of my pipe to hold, and the 
stem to bite upon; it made me feel more like 


by a dream. There were things I should be 
doing, things I should be saying, and here I 
was sitting like a fool before the fire, unable 
to collect my thoughts or my impressions. 


It is the melancholy face 
that gets stung by the bee. 
—JAPANESE PROVERB. 


myself and less like a sleepwalker, muddled ° 
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“Tf it’s fine, then, tomorrow morning,”’ she 
said, ‘‘will you really find a horse for me that 
will be steady and quiet, so I can sit up on 
him, and go and see the Barton acres?” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘if you want to go.” 

“T needn’t bother you. Wellington shall 
lead me.” 

“No. I can take you. I have nothing else 
to do.” 

“Wait, though,’’ she said. ‘‘ You forget it 
will be Saturday. That’s the morning you 
pay the wages. We'll wait till afternoon.” 

I looked down at her, nonplused. ‘Great 
heavens,”’ I said, ‘“‘how in the world do you 
know that I pay the wages Saturday ?”’ 


To my dismay, and great embarrassment, 
her eyes grew bright suddenly, and wet, as 
they had done earlier, when she talked of my 
tenth birthday. And her voice became much 
harder than before. 

“Tf you don’t know,” she said, ‘you have 
less understanding than I thought. Stay here 
a moment; I have a present for you.” 

She opened the door, and passed into the 
blue bedroom opposite, and returned within 
a moment, carrying a stick in her hand. 

“Here,’”’ she said, ‘‘take it, it’s yours. 
Everything else you can’ sort out and see 
another time, but I wanted to give you this 
myself, tonight.” 

It was Ambrose’s walking stick. The one 
he always used. The one with the gold band, 
and the dog’s head carved in ivory. 

“Thank you,” I said awkwardly. “Thank 
you very much.” 

“Now go,” she said, “please go, quickly.” 
And she pushed me from the room, and shut 
the door. 


I was down early the following morning, 
and immediately after 
breakfast walked across 
to the stables and sum- 
moned Wellington. 

“Mrs. Ashley cannot 
ride,” I told him. “All she 
wants is something to sit 
upon, and to cling on to.” 

“We'd better put her up on Solomon,” 
said the old coachman. Solomon had been 
hunted years back, but now took his ease 
chiefly in the meadow. 

“What time does the mistress wish to 
start?” 

“Sometime after noon,’’ I said shortly. 
“You can bring Solomon to the front door. I 
shall be leading Mrs. Ashley myself.” 

Then I turned back to the estate room in 
the house, to check the accounts before the 
men came for their wages. The mistress in- 
deed. Was that how they looked upon her? 
Wellington, and Seecombe, and the rest? I 
supposed in a sense it was natural, yet I 
thought how swiftly men, especially men- 
servants, became fools when in the presence 
of a woman. I worked away at my accounts. 

At noon the servants came, and the men 
who worked outside, in the stables, woods 
and gardens, and I gave them their money; 
then I noticed that Tamlyn, the head gar- 
dener, was not among them. I inquired the 
reason, and was told that he was somewhere 
about the grounds with “the mistress.” 

Some instinct told me where I should find 
Tamlyn.and my Cousin Rachel. I was right. 
They were in the forcing ground, where we 
had brought on the camellias and the 
oleanders and the other young trees that 
Ambrose had brought back from his travels. 

I had never been an expert—I had left 
that to Tamlyn—and now as I rounded the 
corner and came upon them, I could hear her 
talking about cuttings, and layers, and a 
north aspect, and the feeding of the soil, and 
Tamlyn listening to it all. She smiled at the 
sight of me and rose to her feet. She had been 
kneeling on a piece of sacking, examining the 
shoots of a young tree. 

“T’ve been out since half past ten,’’ she 
said. “I looked for you to ask permission, but 
could not find you, so I did a bold thing and 
went down myself to Tamlyn’s cottage to 
make myself known to him. You see, Philip, 
I brought with me to Plymouth—I could not 
get them in the carriage, they will follow on 
by carrier—all the plants and shrubs that we 
had collected, Ambrose and I. I have the lists 
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Here’s a gift he’d pick for himself ...a La-Z-Boy Chair... 
the most relaxing, the most comfortable chair in all the world. 
And best of all, there are 9 attractive styles and 110 beautiful 
covers to choose from. No longer do you have to sacrifice 
style and beauty to give him the complete relaxation he 
deserves. 


An achievement in posture-control design . . . La-Z-Boy’s 
patented floating back and seat automatically reclines to ANY 
comfort position with the natural reclining action of one’s 
body ... there are no levers or locking devices to adjust. 


Once he sits in this amazing chair and feels it relax with 
him to ANY comfort position he desires, he’ll be one of the 
happiest men you ever saw. 

Of top quality construction, with the patented automatic 
reclining action fully guaranteed for the life of the chair, 
you'll be surprised at the moderate prices of these La-Z-Boys. 
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Your La-Z-Boy dealer will be pleased to demonstrate this 
chair to you. See him today or write us for his name and 
address. 


LA-Z-BOY CHAIR CO., Monroe, Mich. 


In Canada: LA-Z-BOY Furn. Co., Ltd. °* Waterloo, Ontario 


aad COMFORT and BEAUTY to YOU home i 


No other reclining chair or lounge can give you both posture- 
controlled relaxation and beauty too. Why not be proud of 
the comfort chair you buy? Only La-Z-Boy offers a complete 
selection of styles that will har- 
monize with the furnishings in 
your home. 
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It’s not what you spend, but the 
thoughtfulness of your gift that makes it 
wonderful. Give Eaton’s Fine Letter 
Papers and you give beauty, elegance, 
quality sparked with fashion. 

Eaton letter papers are always welcome, 


always useful, always correct. 


A Good Gift for Anyone at Anytime, 
Especially at Christmas 


_ Eaton’s EMBROIDERED CRYSTAL SHEER. Delicate 
; motifs engraved on White, Blue 


or Pink Paper. $2. 


Eatron’s Girt-DANGLEs. Exclusive tree 
ornaments filled with floral note 
paper and envelopes... 69c. 


PE ATON’s FLOWERLETS. Printed and 
embossed posies on White, Blue 
or Pink Paper. $1 the box. 


Eaton’s HicHLanp VetLuM. A bounty 
of single sheets and notes. $3.75. 
(Other cabinets up to $5.) 


In fine stores, everywhere, Now. 
(We do not sell direct.) 




























here with me, and where he wished them to 
go, and I thought it would save time if I 
talked over the list with Tamlyn. I may be 
gone when the carrier brings the load.”’ 

“That’s all right,” I said. ““You both un- 
derstand these things better than I do.’’ 

“We've finished, haven’t we, Tamlyn?” 
she said. ““And will you please thank Mrs. 
Tamlyn for that cup of tea she gave me, and 
tell her that I do so hope her sore throat will 
be better by this evening? Oil of eucalyptus 
is the remedy; I will send some down to her.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said Tamlyn. “I’ve 
learned some things this morning, Mr. 
Philip, sir, that I never thought to learn from 
a lady. Mrs. Ashley knows more about gar- 
dening than I do, or ever will.’ 

“Nonsense, Tamlyn,” said my Cousin 
Rachel. “I only know about trees and 
shrubs. As to fruit, I haven’t the least idea 
how to set about growing a peach; and re- 
member, you haven’t yet taken me round the 
walled garden. You shall do so tomorrow.” 

“Whenever you wish, ma’am,”’ said Tam- 
lyn, and she bade him good morning and we 
set back toward the house. 

“Tf you have been out since after ten,” I 
said to her, “you will want to rest now.” 

“Rest?” she said. ‘‘ Who talks of resting? 
I have been looking forward to my ride all 
morning. Are you going to lead me, or shall 
Wellington?” 

“No,” I said, “I'll take you. And I warn 
you, you may be able to teach Tamlyn about 
camellias, but you won’t be able to do the 
same with me and farming.” 

“T know oats from barley,’ she said. 
“Doesn’t that impress you?”’ 

“Notajot,”’ I said.““Anyway, youwon’t find 
either on the acres; they’re all harvested.” 

When we came to the 
house I discovered that 
Seecombe had laid out a 
cold luncheon of meat and 
salad in the dining room, 
complete with pies and 
puddings as though we 
were to sit for dinner. My 
Cousin Rachel glanced at me, her face quite 
solemn, yet that look of laughter behind her 
eyes. 

“You are a young man, and you have not 
finished growing,’’ she said. “Eat, and be 
thankful. Put a piece of that pie in your 
pocket and I will ask you for it when we are 
on the West Hills. I am going upstairs now 
to dress myself suitably for riding.” 

Al least, 1 thought to myself as I tucked 
into the cold meat with hearty appetite, she 
does nol expect waiting upon or other niceties ; 
she has a certain independence of spirit that 
would seem, thank the Lord, unfeminine. The 
only irritation was that my manner with her, 
which I hoped was cutting, she apparently 
took in good part and enjoyed. My sarcasm 
was misread as joviality. 


I wap scarcely finished eating when Solo- 
mon was brought round to the door. I went 
to tell Seecombe we would be out till after 
four, and when I returned my Cousin Rachel 
had come downstairs and was already 
mounted. Wellington was adjusting her stir- 
rup. She had changed into another mourning 
gown, cut somewhat fuller than the other, 
and instead of a hat she had wound her black 
lace shawl about her hair for covering. For 
some reason I remembered what she had said 
the night before about Ambrose teasing her, 
how he had told her once that she reeked of 
old Rome. 

I think I knew now what he meant. Her 
features were like those stamped on a Roman 
coin, definite, yet small; and now with that 
lace shawl wound about her hair she seemed 
more distant, more remote and more .. . 
Italian. 

She heard my footstep, and turned toward 
me; and it went swiftly, the distant look, the 
foreign look. She looked now as she had be- 
fore. 

“Ready?” I said. ‘Or are you fearful of 
falling?” 

“T put my trust in you and Solomon,”’ she 
answered. 

“Very well, then. Come on.” And taking 
the bridle, I set off with her to tour the Bar- 
ton acres. 


Whoever serves his country 
well has no need of ancestors. 
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The wind of the day before had blown it- 
self upcountry, taking the rain with it, and 
since noon the sun had broken through and 
the sky was clear. There was a salty bright- 
ness in the air, lending a zest to walking, and 
you could hear the running swell of the sea 
as it broke upon the rocks fringing the bay. 

Ours was a strange pilgrimage. We started 
off by visiting the Barton, and it was as much 
as I could do to prevent Billy Rowe and his 
wife from inviting us inside the farmhouse to 
sit down to cakes and cream; in fact, it was 


only by the promise of doing so on Monday ~ 


that I got Solomon and my Cousin Rachel 
through the gates at all, up onto the stubble 
of the West Hills. 


‘Tue Barton lands form a peninsula, the 
Beacon Fields forming the farther end of it, 
and the sea running into bays, east and west, 
on either side. As I had told her, the corn had 


all been carried, and I could lead old Solomon | 
wherever I pleased; he could do no damage > | 


on the stubble. The larger part of the Barton 
land is grazing land anyway, and to make a 
thorough tour of it all we kept close to the 
sea, and finally brought up by the beacon 
itself, so that looking back she could see the 
whole run of the estate, bounded on the 
western side by the great stretch of sandy 
bay and three miles to the eastward by the 
estuary. = ; 

Remembering her talk of the night before, 
I tried to test’ my Cousin Rachel on the 
names of the Barton fields, but could not 
fault her; she knew them all. 

She did not throw her information at me; 
it was rather I, my curiosity piqued, who led 
her on to disclose it,and when she gave me 


the names, and spoke of the people, it was as - | 


a matter of course and 
with something of wonder 
that I should think it 
strange. : 
—VOLTAIRE. we talked of, Ambrose and 
I?” she said to me at last. 
“His home was his passion, 
therefore I made it mine. Would you not 
expect a wife of yours to do the same?”’ 

“Not possessing a wife, I cannot say. But 
I should have thought that since you have 
lived on the Continent all your life your in- 
terests would have been entirely different.” 

“So they were,” she said, “until I met 
Ambrose.” 

“Except for gardens, I gather.” 

“Except for gardens,” she agreed. ‘‘At the 
villa, when I was young and first married — 
I am not referring to Ambrose—I was not 
very happy, so I distracted myself by design- 
ing afresh the gardens there, replanting 
much of them, and terracing the walks; I 
sought advice, and shut myself up with 
books, and the results were very pleasing —at 
least I thought so, and was told so. I wonder 
what you would think of them.” 

I glanced up at her. Her profile was turned 
toward the sea, and she did not know that I 
was looking at her. What did she mean? Had 
not my godfather told her I had been to the 
villa? It struck me now that it was odd she 
had said nothing last night about my visit to 
Florence, odder still that she made no refer- 
ence to the manner in which I had learned 
of Ambrose’s death. 

Could it be that my godfather shirked that 
issue, and left it to me to break it to her? I 


cursed him to myself for an old blunderer and % 


a coward, and yet as I did so I knew that it 
was I myself who was the coward now. This 
was the moment to say, “I have seen the 
gardens at your Villa Sangalletti. Didn’t you 
know?” But she made a coaxing sound to 
Solomon and he moved on. ‘‘Can we go past 
the mill, and up through the woods the other 
side?”’ she asked. I had lost my opportunity, 
and we went on back toward home. 

Wellington was waiting at the house to 
help her dismount. She went upstairs to rest 
before she changed for dinner, and I sat down 
in the library, frowning and wondering how 
I was to tell her about Florence. 

The worst of the business was that had 
my godfather told her of it in his letter it 
would have been for her to open the subject, 
and I to relax and wait for what she said. As 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
things stood at present, the move must come 
from me. 

I washed my hands, and changed my coat 
for dinner, and put into my pocket the two 
last letters Ambrose had written me, and 
when I went into the drawing room, expect- 
ing to see her seated there, the room was 
empty. Seecombe, passing that moment 
through the hall, told me that ‘‘Madam”’ 
had gone into the library. 

Now that she no longer sat on Solomon, 
above me, and had taken off the head shawl, 
and had smoothed her hair, she seemed even 
smaller than before, and more defenseless. 
Paler, too, by candlelight, and her mourning 
gown darker in comparison. 

“Do you mind my sitting here?”’ she said. 
“The drawing room is lovely in the daytime, 
but somehow now, at evening, with the cur- 
tains drawn and the candles lit, this room 
seems the best. Besides, it was where you and 
Ambrose always sat together.” 

Now perhaps was my chance. Now to say, 
“Yes, you have nothing like this at the 
villa.”’ I was silent, and the dogs came in to 
make distraction. After dinner, I said to my- 
self, after dinner ts the time. 

At dinner she admired the rose bowl and 
the candlesticks, and talked to Seecombe as 
he handled the courses. All the while I was 
in a sweat that he should say, ““That hap- 
pened, madam, or this occurred, when Mr. 
Philip was away in Italy.” 

I could hardly wait for dinner to be over, 
and for the pair of us to be alone again, 
though it brought me nearer to my task. We 
sat before the library fire, and she brought 
out some embroidery and began to work 
upon it. 


‘Tet me what it is that is bothering you,”’ 
she said, after a while. ‘Don’t deny there is 
anything, because I shall know you are not 
speaking the truth. Ambrose used to tell me 
I had an animal’s instinct for trouble, and I 
sense it with you tonight. I have not said 
anything to hurt you, have I?” e 

Well, here it was. ‘““You’ve said nothing to 
hurt me,” I replied, “but a chance remark of 
yours confounded me a little. Could you tell 
me what Nick Kendall said in the letter he 
wrote to Plymouth?” 

“Why, certainly,’’ she said. ““He thanked 
me for my letter, he told me that you both 
knew already the facts of Ambrose’s death, 


‘But if I get you something you really want 
for Christmas it won’t seem like a present.” ony 
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| 
that Signor Rainaldi had written to hin) 
sending copies of the death certificate ant 
other particulars, and that you invited 
here for a short visit until my plans wer 

formed; indeed, he suggested that I shouly 
go on to Pelyn after leaving you. Which wa’ 
very kind of him.” ! 

“That was all he said?” 

“Yes, it was quite a brief letter.” 

“T see.” I felt myself grow hot, and s 
went on sitting thereSo calm and still, wor! 
ing at the piece of embroidery. Then I saic 
“My godfather was correct in telling yo) 
that he and the servants learned of Ambrose’) 
death through Signor Rainaldi. But it wal) 
not so for me. You see, I learned of it i 
Florence, at the villa, from your servants.) 


Sue lifted her head and looked at me, an) 
this time there were no tears in her eyes, n/ 
hint of laughter either. i} 

“You went to Florence?” she said.“‘ When?) 

“T have been home a little under thre. 
weeks. I spent one night in Florence only) 
The night of the fifteenth of August.” | 

“The fifteenth of August?” I saw her eye) 
flash back in memory. ‘‘ But I had only le” 
for Genoa the day before. It isn’t possible, 

“Tt’s both possible and true.” | 

The embroidery had fallen from her hand} 
and that strange look, almost of stricke 
apprehension, came back into her eyes. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she sail 
“Why have you let me stay here in tl 
house, four and twenty hours, and ney 
breathed a word of it? Last night—ye 
should have told me last night.” i 

“T thought you knew. I had asked 
godfather to write it in his letter.” 

“You went to the villa,” she said, i} 
though talking to herself. “I want you | 
tell me what happened, Philip.”’ 

I put my hand in my pocket. I felt 
letters there. “I had not heard from Ambro 
in a long while,” I said. ““Then in July, 
letter came. Unlike himself, a sort of scray 
I showed it to my godfather, Nick Kenda) 
and he agreed that I should start at once f 
Florence, which I did within a day or tw 
As I left another letter came. I have be 
these letters in my pocket now. Do you wa 
to see them?” 7 

‘Not just yet,” she said, “afterward.” 

I shifted my gaze from her eyes down 
her hands. They were clasped in front of ht 

(Continued on Page 76) 














































rictmas for Johnn 


Johnny has many gifts this year... 
but the one he values most can be seen only by its 


reflection in his face .. . and the faces of his family. 
It will last a lifetime. It is the gift without which 
the others would be a harsh mockery . . . good health! 


In a few months, Johnny will forget that he ever 

had empyema. Empyema! A word that used to make 
doctors shake their heads and talk of a long, 

long convalescence . . . if, indeed, full recovery 

was possible. Empyema meant that the lungs were badly 
damaged by infection, and prolonged disability 

was highly likely. Soon this serious lung infection will 
no longer be a menace . . . thanks to research! 


Lederle research workers, in collaboration with 
hospital clinicians, have recently perfected a method 
for isolating and purifying enzymes that are 
manufactured by bacteria, which will dissolve and 
wash away blood clots and dead tissue substances, 
thus allowing the body's own defenses to clean 

up empyema and similar infections; and 
will allow antibiotics such as aureomycin 
to attack the invaders. This new 
material is VARIDASE* 
Streptokinase-Streptodornase Lederle. 

It has required intensive research 

and large expenditures for skilled 
personnel and intricate laboratory 
equipment for its production. 

Only in a country where free enterprise 
brings to the people the rewards 

of initiative, skill and teamwork could 
such success have been 

achieved in a few short years. 
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who would have died! 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
small, and very still. It was easier to speak, 
somehow, if I did not look directly at her. 

“T arrived in Florence,” I said. “I hired a 
carrozza and drove to your villa. The servant 
told me Ambrose was dead, and you had 
gone away. He showed me the villa. I saw 
the room where he had died. Just before I 
left, the woman gave me Ambrose’s hat. It 
was the only thing you had forgotten to take 
with you.” 

I paused. And went on looking at the 
hands. The right fingers were touching the 
ring on the left hand. I watched them 
tighten upon it. 

“Go on,”’ she said. 

“The servant had given me the address of 
Signor Rainaldi. I called upon him. He gave 
me the particulars of Ambrose’s illness and 
death. I inquired your whereabouts, but he 


© | professed not to know. The following day I 


started back on my journey home.” 

“Can I see the letters?” she said. 

I took them from my pocket, and gave 
them to her. I looked back again at the fire, 
and I heard the crinkle of the paper as she 
opened up the letters. 

There was a long silence. 

She must have been reading them over 
and over. At last she gave them back to me. 

“How you have hated me,’’ she said. 

I looked up, startled. Denial was no use. 
The barriers were down. 

eS: mlesaids 

“Why did you ask me here?”’ she said. 

“To accuse you.” 

“Accuse me of what?” 

“T’m not sure. Perhaps of breaking his 
heart. Which would be murder, wouldn’t 
it? I wanted, more than anything in the 
world, to make you suffer. 

Then, I suppose, to let you 
go.” 
“That was 


generous Measure 


More generous than I fog cori Rainaldi—whom he de 
should deserve. Still, you *"° °P™™® THOREAU. tested, by the way, as you 
have been successful. You i probably did too—told me 


have got what youwanted.”’ 

Something was happening to the eyes that 
looked at me. The face was very white, and 
still; that did not change. Had I ground the 
face to powder with my heel, the eyes would 
have remained, with the tears that never ran 
down upon the cheeks, and never fell. 

I rose from my chair and walked across 
the room. “It’s no use,”’ I said. ‘‘Please go 
upstairs, or anywhere but here. My mother 
died before I can remember, and I have never 
seen a woman cry.” I opened the door for 
her. But she went on sitting there by the fire, 
she did not move. 

I threw the two letters in the fire. 

“That’s no use either,” she said, “when 
we both of us remember what he said.”’ 

“T can forget,” I said, “‘if you will too. 
Nothing remains. Ashes don’t count.” 

“Tf you were a little older,” she said, “‘or 
your life had been different, if you were any- 
one but yourself, and had not loved him 
quite so much, I could talk to you about 
these letters, and about Ambrose. I won’t 
though. If you will let me stay until Monday, 
I will go away after that, and you need never 
think about me again. Although you did not 
intend it to be so, last night and today were 
deeply happy. Bless you, Philip.” 


I stirrep the fire with my foot, and the 
embers fell. “‘I don’t condemn you. Nothing 
has worked out as I thought. I can’t go on 
hating a woman who doesn’t exist.” 

“But I do exist.” 

“You are not the woman I hated. There’s 
no more to it than that.” 

“This woman,” she said, “that you pic- 
tured in your mind. Did she take shape when 
you read the letters, or before?”’ 

I thought about it for a moment. 

“Before,” I said slowly. “‘When he wrote 
and told me he was married. It must sound 
highly emotional and absurd to you, that I 
should have been jealous. Like a spoiled 
child. Perhaps that’s what I was, and am. 
The trouble is that I have never known any- 
one or loved anyone in the world but 
Ambrose.” 

“Was not that his troible too?”’ she said. 

“How do you mean?’ 


your 
your sympathy with morning 
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Cupping her chin in her hands, her elbows 
on her knee, she stared into the fire. “‘ You 
are only twenty-four, Philip,” she said. 
“You have all your life before you, many} 
years, probably, of happiness, married no} 
doubt, with a wife you love, and children of 
your own. Your love for Ambrose will never 
grow less, but it will slip back into the place} 
where it belongs. The love of any son for any} 
father. It was not so for him. Marriage came 
too late.”’ 



























































I kNeLT on one knee before the fire and lit} 
my pipe. I did not think to ask permission. } 
I knew she did not mind. ‘‘ Why too late?”’} 
“He was forty-three,” she said, ‘when he} 
came out to Florence just two years ago, and 
I saw him for the first time. You know how 
he looked; how he spoke; his ways, his smile. } 
But you would not know the effect it had 
upon a woman whose life had not been 
happy, who had known men... . very} 
different.” | 
I said nothing, but I think I understood.} 
“T don’t know why he turned to me, but 
he did,” she said. ‘‘ Those things can never} 
be explained. To me, lonely, anxious, and a} 
survivor of too many emotional shipwrecks, 
he came almost as a savior, as an answer to} 
prayer. To be strong as he was, and tender| 
too—I had not met with that. It was a rev-| 
elation. I know what he was to me. But I to 
him ——” 
She paused and, drawing her brows to-|f} 
gether, frowned into the fire. “‘He was like} 
someone sleeping who woke suddenly and 
found the world,” she said, ‘‘all the beaut 
of it, and the sadness too. The hunger and 
the thirst. Everything he had never thought 
about or known was there before him, and 
magnified themselves into 

one person, who by chance, 

or fate—call it what yo 


health will—happened to be me. 


by 


once that Ambrose had 
woken tome just assome men wake toreligion. 
He became obsessed, in the same fashion. But 
aman who gets religion can go into a mon- 
astery and pray all day before Our Lady on 
an altar. She is made of plaster anyway, and 
does not change. Women are not so, Philip. 
Their moods vary with the days and nights 
just as a man’s can do. We are human, tha 
is our failing.’ 
“You mean,” I said, “that he expected) 
too much of you? He put you on a sort off 
pedestal ?”’ 
“No,” she said. ‘I would have a 

a pedestal, after my rough life.” 
She suddenly looked very tired. She 
leaned back in her chair and closed her eyes) 
“Finding religion does not always improve 
a person,’’ she said. “Waking to the world 
did not help Ambrose. His nature changed.) 
“How did his nature change?’’ I felt 
queer sort of shock in my heart, like thi 
shock that comes to you as a child when you} 
suddenly learn of death, or of evil, or off 
cruelty. 


“The doctors told me later that it was 
illness,”’ she said. ‘‘ But I shall never be sures 
Never be certain that it need have happened) 
Something in me brought out those qual 
ities. Finding me was ecstasy to him for on 
brief moment, and then catastrophe. You 
were right to hate me. If he had not come 
Italy he would have been living here witl 
you now. He would not have died.” 

I felt ashamed, embarrassed. ‘“‘He migh 
have become ill just the same,” I said 
“Then T would have borne the brunt of it 
not you.’ 

She took her hands away from her face a 
and without moving looked across at me ang 
smiled. ‘“He loved you so much,” she saié - 
“You might have been his son, he was sé 
proud of you. Always, ‘My Philip would ¢ 

Py: 
H 


this. My boy would do that.’ Why, Philij 
if you have been jealous of me these eight 
een months, I think we are quits. I coul 

have done with less of you at times.” 
She broke off, and smiled again at 
“T would say that for this night I he 
talked to you enough,” she said. She be 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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the thrill of a INGER Christmas! 


MAKE THIS THE YEAR AT YOUR HOUSE! 


The surprise of a big red-bowed sewing machine under the tree... 


rr : . A - ‘ 

[he Cheshire grins of the youngsters who somehow managed to 
keep the secret. The half-sheepish, half-proud look on Daddy’s 
face (“I kind of thought you'd like it”)... 


The excitement of lifting the lid—it 7s a SINGER, it really is! 
Trying it for the first time on a piece of Christmas ribbon . . . 


It’s a thrill every woman should have once in her life, the thrill 
of getting a handsome new SINGER* Sewing Machine. 


It’s a thrill that comes only once. For when a woman owns a 
SINGER, she owns a machine that will last for a lifetime . . . the 
easiest-stitching, smoothest-running, best-loved of all machines... 


she one machine that has proved its dependability through 100 years. 


Again this year, no other sewing machine in the world can equal 
a wonderful new SINGER. Make this Christmas a SINGER Christmas 
in your family! 


Marvelous modern desk. A handsome, 
highly useful living room piece—with a smooth- 
stitching SINGER Machine inside. Every de luxe 
sewing feature. Roomy drawers. Comfortable 
matching stool. Blond oak, walnut, or mahogany 
finish. It’s really two gifts in one! 


Portable or cabinet... only INUEK ofters you 





SINGER* Featherweight Portable. An 11-pound } The Queen Anne. Graceful; gleamingly finished in 
wonder with all the features of a full-size cabinet model. walnut or mahogany. Goes beautifully in any room. 


EF For your protection, SINGER sells and services 
its Sewing Machines, Vacuum Cleaners, and other 
ry products only through SINGER SEWING CEN- 
PERS, identified by the Red ‘‘S’” Trade Mark and the 
“SINGER SEWING CENTER” on the window, and never 
through department stores, dealers, or other outlets. 
Atleftis the SINGER SEWING CENTER at 259 Fulton Ave., 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. More than a thousand 
others, coast to coast. For address nearest you, see classified 
phone directory under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
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So pretty: gay sewing 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 


Sews forward or back, at the flick of a finger. 

Darns, monograms, embroiders—without attachments. 

Tension regulated by numbered dial—no guesswork. 
True-stitching action at any speed, on any fabric. 

Full range of stitches from very fine to big basting. 

Non-glare “daylight” sewing light. 

Basic attachments—hemmer, rufHer, etc.—with every machine. 


Famous SINGER sewing course. No extra cost. 


» World’s most beautiful cabinets in styles to ft any home. 


Prices to ft any purse. Minimum down payment. Easy terms. 


Cross-country service—available wherever you go from any of 
1200 SINGER SEWING CENTERS, coast to coast. 


Other “‘thanks-a-million” gifts at your SINGER SEWING CENTER 





boxes and fitted kits! 





So practical: scissor sets, SINGER Sewing or pattern and fabric for a dress! 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Copyright, U.S. A., 1951, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries. 








(Continued from Page 76) 
forward, and picked up the piece of em- 
_ broidery that had fallen on the floor. 
| “I’m not tired,” I said. “I could go on 
longer, much longer.” 
| “We still have tomorrow,”’ she said. 

“Why only tomorrow?”’ 

“Because I go on Monday. I came for the 
week end only. Your godfather, Nick 
Kendall, has invited me to Pelyn.”’ 
It seemed to me absurd, and altogether 
pointless, that she should shift her quarters 
quite so soon. “There’s no need to go 
. there,” I said, ‘when you have only just 

arrived. Besides, there is the carrier coming 
from Plymouth, with all the plants and 
cuttings. And there are Ambrose’s things to 
_ go through and sort.” 

“T thought you could do that by your- 
self,’’ she said. 

“Why,” I said, ““when we could do it both 
of us together?” 

I stood up, and stretched my arms above 
my head. I kicked Don with my foot. ‘* Wake 
up.” I said. “It’s time you went out with the 
others to the kennels.”’ He stirred himself, 
and grunted. I glanced down at her, and she 
was looking up at me with such a strange 

_ expression in her eyes; almost as though she 
saw right through me, into someone else. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Nothing,”’ she answered. ‘Can you find 
me acandle, Philip, and light me up to bed?”’ 

“Very well,” I said, “I'll take Don to his 
kennel afterward.” 

The candlesticks were waiting on the 
table by the door. She took hers, and I 
lighted the candle for her. It was dark in the 
hall, but above, on the landing, Seecombe 
had left a light to the farther corridor. 
~ “That will do,”’ she said. 
“Tcan find my way alone.” 
She stood a moment on one 
step of the staircase, her 
face in shadow. One hand 
held the candlestick, the 
other held her dress. ‘“ You 
don’t hate me any more?”’ 

“No,” I said, ‘‘I told you it was not you. 
It was another woman.” 

“Are you sure it was another woman?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Good night, then. And sleep well.’’ She 
turned to go, but I put my hand on her arm 
and held her back. 

“Wait,” I said. “It’s my turn to ask you 
a question.” 

“What is it, Philip?” 

“Are you still jealous of me, or was that 
also some other man, and never me at all?” 

She laughed, and gave me her hand. 
“That horrid boy, so spoiled and prim?” 
she said. “Why, he went yesterday, as soon 
as you walked into Aunt Phoebe’s boudoir.”’ 
Suddenly she bent, and kissed my cheek. 
“The first you have ever had,”’ she said, 
“and if you don’t like it, you can pretend I 
did not give it to you, but that it came from 
the other woman.” 

She walked up the stairs away from me, 
and the light of the moving candle threw a 
shadow, dark and distant, on the wall. 













































We always carried out a strict routine 
upon a Sunday. Breakfast was later, at nine 
o'clock, and at a quarter past ten the car- 
riage came to take Ambrose and myself to 
church. The servants followed in the wagon- 
ette. When church was over, the servants 
returned to eat their midday dinner, later 
we dined ourselves, with the vicar and Mrs. 
Pascoe, one or two of the unmarried daugh- 
ters, and generally my godfather and Louise. 

This Sunday, my Cousin Rachel descended 
to the hall upon the stroke of ten. A kind of 
ease had come upon me since the night be- 
fore, and it seemed to me, as I looked upon 
her, that I could in the future say to her 
what I pleased. Nothing need hold me back. 
Neither anxiety, nor resentment, nor even 
common courtesy. 

“A word of warning,’’ I said, after I had 
wished her a good morning. “‘All eyes will be 
upon you in the church.” 

“You terrify me,’”’ she said. ‘‘I shall not 
go at all.” 

“That would be disgrace for which 
Neither you nor I would be forgiven.” 


Se) 
He that flies from his own 
family has far to travel. 


Di Ess 2S)." H oO 


The carriage came to the door. Welling- 
ton, with brushed hat and trim cockade, 
the groom beside him, was swollen with im- 
portance like a pouter pigeon. Seecombe 
stood at the front door with no less dignity. 

I handed my Cousin Rachel into the car- 
riage, and took my place beside her. She had 
a dark mantle around her shoulders, and the 
veil from her hat concealed her face. 

“The people will want to see your face,” 
I said to her. 

“Then they must want,’’ she answered. 

“You don’t understand,”’ I said. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing like this has happened for nearly thirty 
years. The old people remember my aunt, I 
suppose, and my mother, but for the younger 
ones there has never been a Mrs. Ashley 
come to church before.” 


““T wit lift my veil in church, but not 
before,’ she said, ‘when I am kneeling. 
They can look then, iftthey have the mind, 
but by rights they should do no such thing. 
Their eyes should be on their prayer books.”’ 

“A high bench surrounds the pew, with 
curtains to it,’’ I told her. “‘Once kneeling 
there, you will be concealed from view. You 
can even play marbles if you want to. I used 
to, as a child.” 

“You will behave yourself today, or I 
shall walk out of the church.” 

“Then everyone would think you had the 
vapors,” I said, “and my godfather and 
Louise would come rushing to your assist- 
ance. Oh, great heaven ——”’ I broke off in 
consternation. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“T’ve only just remembered. I promised 
to ride over yesterday to Pelyn to see Louise, 
and I forgot all about it.” 

“That,” said my Cousin 
Rachel, “‘was not very gal- 
lant of you. I hope she 
snubs you well.” 

“T shall blame it upon 
you,” I said, “which will 
be the truth. I shall say 
that you demanded to be 
taken all round the Barton properties.” 

“T would not have asked you to do so,”’ 
she said, “had I known you were supposed 
to be elsewhere. Why did you not tell me?” 

“Because I had forgotten all about it.” 

“If I were Louise,’”’ she said, “I would 
take that in bad part. You could not offer 
a woman a worse excuse.” 

“Louise isn’t a woman,” I said. “She’s 
younger than myself, and I have known her 
since she ran around in petticoats.” 

“That’s no answer. She has feelings just 
the same.” 

“Ah, well, she will get over them. She will 
sit next®to me at dinner, and I shall tell her 
how well she arranged the flowers.” 

“What flowers?”’ 

“The flowers in the house. She drove over 
especially to do them.” 

“How very thoughtful. She showed great 
delicacy and taste. I liked best of all the 
bowl on the mantelpiece in the boudoir, and 
the autumn crocus beside the window.” 

‘Was there a bowl on the mantelpiece,” 
I said, ‘‘and another by the window? I did 
not notice either. But I will compliment her, 
and hope she does not ask for a description.” 

I looked at her, and laughed; and I saw 
the eyes smile back at me under the veil, but 
she shook her head. 

We had descended the steep hill and turned 
along the lane, and were now come to the 
village and the church. As I had thought, 
there was a gathering of people by the rails. 
I took off my hat, and offered my Cousin 
Rachel my arm. I had seen my godfather do 
this to Louise a score of times. We walked up 
the path to the church door, and the people 
stared at us. 

I had expected to feel myself a fool, but it 
was quite otherwise. I felt confident and 
proud, and oddly pleased. I stared straight 
ahead of me, looking neither right nor left, 
and as we passed the men took their hats off 
to us, and the women curtsied. 

We walked up the aisle past the Kendall 
pew to our own. As I stepped aside to let my 
Cousin Rachel enter the pew first, Louise 
glanced up, stared at my visitor, and then 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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| (Continued from Page 79) 
caught my eye. She raised her eyebrows in a 
| question. I pretended not to see. 

The congregation knelt in prayer, .It was 
a queer sensation, having a woman in the 
pew beside me. She sat very still, her eyes 
fixed gravely upon the vicar, and when she 
| knelt I noticed that she knelt full upon her 
| knees, and did not sit half upon the seat as 
| Ambrose and I were wont to do. 

| When we came to sing the hymns she pyt 
| up her veil, and I saw her lips follow the 
' words, but I did not hear her sing. She 
| lowered the veil again and then we sat 
_| down to listen to the sermon. j 
_ I wondered who had been the last women 
' to sit here in the Ashley pew. Aunt Phoebe, 
_ possibly, or Ambrose’s mother, whom I had 
“never seen. Perhaps my father had sat here, 
| before he went away to fight the French and 
_ lose his life; and my own mother, young and 
delicate, who survived my father, Ambrose 
told me, a bare five months. I had never 
thought much about them. Now, looking at 
my Cousin Rachel, I wondered about my 
mother. Had she knelt there, on that foot- 
stool beside my father? I wondered, as Mr. 
'Pascoe’s voice droned on, what it had felt 
like as a child, being held in my mother’s 
varms. Had she touched my hair and kissed 
my cheek and then, smiling, put me back 
into the cradle? I wished suddenly that I 
could remember her. 
_ “And now to God the Father, God the 
‘Son, and God the Holy Ghost ——’” The 
vicar’s words brought me to 
my feet. I had not hearda 
word of his sermon. I had 
sat there dreaming, and 
atchingmy Cousin Rachel. 
| We went out of the 
‘church into the sun, and 
there waiting for us were 
a little crowd of people— 
-enants, acquaintances and 
‘riends, and among them | 
Mrs. Pascoe, the vicar’s | 
wife,and herdaughters,also  « 
ny godfather and Louise. 
Jne by one they came up to 
de presented. My Cousin 
Rachel put up her veil, and - aa 
{ made a mental note to 
ease her about it when we were alone. 

As we walked down the path to the wait- 
ng carrjages she said to me before the others, 
‘Philip, would you not like to conduct Miss 
<endall in your carriage, and I will go with 
Mr. Kendall in his?” 
“Why, certainly, if you prefer it,’ I said. 
“That seems to me a very happy arrange- 
ent,’’ she said, smiling at my godfather, 
vho, bowing in his turn offered her his arm. 
‘here was nothing for it but to climb into 
he first one with Louise. I felt like a school- 
“oy who had been slapped. Wellington 
whipped up the horses and we were off. 
“Look here, Louise, I’m sorry,” I began 
t once. “It was quite impossible to get 
way yesterday afternoon after all. My 
yousin Rachel wished to see the Barton 
cres, so I accompanied her. There was no 
ime to let you know, or I would have sent 
he boy over with a note.” 
“Oh, don’t apologize,” she said. ‘‘I waited 
bout two hours, but it did not matter. I 
essed something of the sort had kept you. 
at happened? Have you really survived 
far without a clash? Tell me all.” 
I tilted my hat over my eyes and folded 
ly arms. “All?” I repeated. ‘‘What do you 
1ean by ‘all’?”’ 
“Why, everything. What did you say to 
er, how did she take it? Did she show no 
gn of guilt at all?” 



























































TER voice was low, and Wellington could 
ot hear, but for all that I felt irritated. 
“We've had little time for talking,” I said. 
he first evening she was tired, and went 
arly to bed. Yesterday was taken up by 
alking about the place.” 

“Then you've had no serious discussion 
hatsoever?”’ 

“Tt depends what you mean by ‘serious,’”’ 
answered. “‘All I know is that she is a very 
fferent sort of person from what I thought. 
ou can see that for yourself.” 





Louise was silent. She did not lean back 
against the carriage seat as I did. She sat 
bolt upright, her hands in her muff. 

“She’s very beautiful,” she said at last. 

I took my legs down from the seat oppo- 
site, and turned to stare at her. “ Beautiful?” 
I said. ‘My dear Louise, you must be mad.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” replied Louise. ‘‘Ask 
my father, ask anyone.”’ 

“T’ve never heard such nonsense in my 
life,’ I said. ‘Perhaps she has fine eyes, but 
otherwise she is quite ordinary. The most 
ordinary person I have ever met. Why, I can 
say what I like to her, I can talk of anything. 
It is the easiest thing in the world merely to 
sit down in a chair in front of her and light 
my pipe.”’ 


‘L tHoucut you said you had no time to 
talk to her?”’ 

“Don’t quibble. Of course we talked at 
dinner, and out upon the acres. The point I 
wish to make is that it required no effort.” 

“Evidently.” 

“As to being beautiful—I shall have to 
tell her. She will laugh at that.” 

“Anyway, she seems to have made a great 
impression on you. Of course she is middle- 
aged. Quite thirty-five, I should say. Or do 
you think she is less?” 

“Thaven’t the remotest idea, nor doI care,” 
I told her. ‘She could be ninety-nine for all 
I know.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. Women don’t have 
eyes like that at ninety-nine, nor that com- 
plexion. She dresses well. 
That gown was excellently 
cut, so was the mantle. 
Mourning certainly does 
not appear drab on her.” 

“Great heaven, Louise. 
I’ve never before heard 
such womanish sort of gos- 
sip from you.” 

“Nor I such enthusiasm 
from you, so it’s tit for tat. 
What a change in forty- 
eight hours. Well, one per- 
son will be relieved, and 
that’s my father. He feared 
bloodshed after you saw 
him last, and who shall 
blame him?” 

I was thankful the long hill had come, so 
that I could get out of the carriage and walk 
up it, with the groom, to ease the horses. 

What an extraordinary attitude for Louise 
to take. Instead of being relieved that my 
Cousin Rachel’s visit was passing off so well, 
she seemed quite put out, almost angry. It 
seemed a poor way to show friendship. 

When we came to the top of the hill I 
climbed in again and sat beside her, and we 
did not say a word to each other the whole 
way. It was quite ridiculous, but she made 
no attempt to break the silence, and neither 
would I. When we descended from our car- 
riage, Louise and I stood by the door, and 
waited for my godfather and my Cousin 
Rachel. They were chattering like old friends. 

“Did you have a pleasant drive?” in- 
quired my Cousin Rachel, searching my eyes. 
I could swear she knew from our stiff faces 
how the drive had been. 

“Thank you, yes,’’ said Louise, standing 
back, allowing her to pass first, in courtesy; 
but my Cousin Rachel took her arm and 
said, ““Come with me to my room, and take 
off your coat and hat. I want to thank you for 
the lovely flowers.” 

My godfather and I had barely had time 
to wash our hands and exchange greetings 
before the entire family of Pascoe were upon 
us, and it devolved upon me to escort the 
vicar and his daughters round the gardens. 
The daughters were loud in praise of my 
Cousin Rachel, and like Louise, professed to 
find her beautiful. It delighted me to tell 
them that I found her small, and entirely 
unremarkable, and they uttered little squeals 
of protestation. 

“Not unremarkable,’’ said Mr. Pascoe, 
“certainly. not unremarkable. Nor would I 
say, as the girls do, beautiful. But feminine. 
That is the word. Most decidedly feminine.” 

“But father,”’ said one of the daughters, 
“surely you would not expect Mrs. Ashley 
to be anything else?”’ 
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More than twenty-five years 
ago Mrs. Mary Pattee entered 
her first cooking contest ... and 
in the years since she has won 
over 300 first prizes for her cook- 
ing prowess. So it was an old 
story for Mrs. Pattee when she 
won first prize last year in the 
Oregon State Grange Contest 
. . . against some of the best 
cooks in the state! Here she 
shows her first-prize ribbon... 
to her daughter-in-law along 
with the ribbons she won at the 
Gilliam County Fair. 
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ranch in Condon, Ore., and loves 
to cook for her family of hun- 
gry ranchers. Like so many top 
cooks, she uses Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. “‘It’s tops,” 
she says. “So fast and easy!” 


The holiday meals ahead call 
for plenty of yeast-raised good- 
ies. They’re so festive, so deli- 
cious . . . wholesome and nour- 
ishing, too! When you bake at 
home, use yeast. And use the 
best—Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. It’s so fast and easy 
—gives you grand results. Get 
a supply today. 
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Rich, brown gravy 
every single time... 
without meat juices. 
Look for the fool- 
proof recipe on the 
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At maple-sugaring time folks head towards the sugar camp for “Sugar-on-snow” 


for pancakes and waffles at their best... 


Vermont Maid Syrup 


Vermont Maid Syrup on pancakes and waffles makes them 
taste extra good. No wonder it’s everybody’s favorite! 


To make ‘Vermont Maid, skilled blenders select only maple 
sugar that is unusually full-flavored; then blend it with cane 
sugar. This perfect blend gives you—at moderate cost—real 
maple sugar flavor that is always the same, always delicious! At 
your grocer’s in attractive glass jugs—24-oz., or 12-0z., size. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Burlington, Vermont 


‘Table Tips... 


For French toast that’s very 
French indeed—use half- 
inch slices of French bread. 
Dip quickly into beaten 
egg and milk, brown in but- 


























/ . <. ter. Serve it with plenty of 
f << Vermont Maid Syrup! 


Your morning grapefruit will 
taste delicious if you pour on 
Vermont Maid Syrup. To make 
it especially delectable, pour the 
syrup on the night before; let it 
stand overnight in the icebox. 





Here’s a maple sundae any soda 
clerk would be proud of. Yet you 
can make it at home in a jiffy! Just 
pour plenty of Vermont Maid Syrup 
over vanilla ice cream. Add chopped 
nuts—and you’ll have a wonderful, 
maple-sweet treat! 
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“My dear,” said the vicar, ‘‘ you would be 
surprised how many women lack that very 
quality.” 

We returned to the house, and entered the 
drawing room. 

Not since Ambrose had been home had I 
ever known a Sunday pass as swiftly. Dinner, 
when it was served, with the meats upon the 
table, and the silver polished, seemed to 
spread itself before us like a banquet. I sat 
at the head of the table, where Ambrose had 
always sat, and my Cousin Rachel at the 
farther end. The entire Pascoe family blos- 
somed like the rose, and I had never seen my 
godfather enjoy himself so much. Only 
Louise seemed silent, and withdrawn. 

I did my best with her, but she did not, or 
would not, respond. Well, if she wanted to 
sulk, then sulk she must. 

When we had finished dessert, and the 
port was put upon the table, I did not know 
whether I should rise, as I usually did, to 
open the door, or if, now I had a hostess 
opposite me, it would be her place to give 
some signal. There was a pause in conversa- 
tion. Suddenly she looked at me and smiled. 
I smiled back at her in answer. We seemed to 
hold each other for a moment. It was queer, 
strange. The feeling went right through me, 
never before known. 

Then my godfather remarked in his gruff, 
deep voice, “Tell me, Mrs. Ashley, does not 
Philip remind you very much of Ambrose?” 

There was a moment’s silence. She put 
down her napkin on the table. ““So much so,” 
she said, “that I have wondered, sitting here 
at dinner, if there is any difference.” 

She rose to her feet, the other women too, 
and I went across the dining room and 
opened the door. But when they were gone, 
and I had returned to my 
chair, the feeling was with 
me still. 


They all went off at 
about six o’clock. I heard 
Mrs. Pascoe engage my 
Cousin Rachel to pass an afternoon with her 
during the week; each of the Pascoe daugh- 
ters pressed her claim upon her. One wanted 
advice upon a water color, another had a set 
of covers to be worked in tapestry and could 
not decide upon the wools, a third always 
read aloud to a sick woman in the village 
every Thursday—could my Cousin Rachel 
possibly accompany her, the poor soul had 
such a wish to see her. 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Pascoe, as we ad- 
vanced through the hall to the front door, 
“there are so many people who desire to 
make your acquaintance, Mrs. Ashley, that 
I think you can reckon upon engagements 
every afternoon for the next four weeks.” 

“She can do that very well from Pelyn,” 
said my godfather. ‘““And I rather believe 
we are to have the pleasure of her company 
within a day or two.”’ He glanced at me, and 
I made haste to squash the idea before 
further entanglement was possible. 

“Not so, sir,” I said. “‘My Cousin Rachel 
remains here for the present. Before she be- 
comes involved in any outside invitations 
she has the whole of the estate to visit.” 


I saw Louise look at me wide-eyed, but I 
took no notice. 

“Oh, well, yes, of course,’”’ said my god- 
father, in his turn surprised, “‘very right, 
very proper. I would have suggested con- 
ducting Mrs. Ashley myself, but if you are 
prepared to do so, that is quite another 
matter.”’ 

“We have a guest room at the vicarage,” 
said Mrs. Pascoe. ‘‘If at any time you should 
be lonely, Mrs. Ashley, always remember it 
is at your disposal. We should be so happy to 
have you with us.” 

“You are all very kind,’’ said my Cousin 
Rachel. ‘“‘When I have done my duty here, 
on the estate, we will talk about it again, 
shall we? Meanwhile, believe me grateful.” 

There was much clatter and chatter, and 
saying of good-by, and the carriages drove 
away down the drive. 

We went back into the drawing room. The 
evening had passed pleasantly enough, 
heaven knows, but I was glad that they had 
gone, and the house was silent once again. 


Mud thrown is ground lost. 


December, 1951 
She must have had the same thought, for 
as she stood a moment, looking around her i in| 
the drawing room, she said, “I love the still-} 
ness of a room after a party. The chairs are} i 
moved, the cushions disarranged, everything | 
is there to show that people enjoyed them-} 
selves; and one comes back to the empty | 
room happy that it’s over, happy to relax 
and say ‘Now we are alone again.’ Ambrose} 
used to say to me in Florence that it was 
warth the tedium of visitors to experience | 
the pleasure of their going. He was so right.”’| 








I wartcuen her as she smoothed the cover- 
ing of a chair, and touched a cushion. 

“You don’t have to do that,” I told her. 
“Seecombe and John will see to it tomor- | 
row.” 

“A woman’s instinct,’’ she said to me. |} 
“Don’t look at me; sit down and fill your} 
pipe. Have you enjoyed yourself?” 

“T have.” I lay sideways, sprawling on a 
stool. ‘I don’t know why,” I added. ‘‘ Usu- 
ally I find Sundays a great bore. It’s because | 
I’m not a conversationalist. All I had to do} 
today was to sit back in my chair and let you 
do the talking for me.” 

“That is where a woman can be useful,” 
she said. “It is part of their training. Instinct 
warns them what to do if conversation lags.” 

“Yes, but you don’t make it obvious,” I 
said. ‘‘Mrs. Pascoe is very different. She) 
goes on and on until one wants to scream. No | 
man ever gets a chance to talk on other Sun- 
days. I can’t think what it is you did to make } 
it all so pleasant.” j 

“So it was pleasant?”’ 

“Why, yes, I’ve told you so.’ 

“Then you had better aoe up and marry f 
your Louise, and have a real hostess, snot just | i 
a bird of passage.’ 

I sat up on the stool, | 
and stared at her. “Don’t: 
be absurd,”’ I told her. “T’ 
don’t want to marry any- | | 
one. And she isn’t ‘my’ | 
Louise.” 

“Oh?” said my Cousin Rachel. “I rather | 
thought she was. At least, your godfather | 
gave me that impression.’ 

She sat down on one of the chairs, and 
took up her embroidery. Just then young 
John came in to draw the curtains, so I was} 
silent. I was fuming, though. By what right. 
did my godfather make such an assumption? 
I waited until John had gone. 

“What did my godfather say?” I asked.. j 

“T don’t remember, specifically,” she said. | 
“T just think he felt it was an understood) 
thing. He said Louise understood you very’ 
well, or you did her. I hope you apologized.” 

“T did,” I said, “but it did not seem to: 
make much difference. I have never known) 
Louise in so vile a humor. It’s all nonsense} 
about Louise, anyway, so please forget it. I} 
have never considered her as a wife, and} 
don’t intend to.” 

““Poor Louise.” 

“Cousin Rachel, will you be quiet?”’ 

She looked up at me again, and smiled. | 

“And another thing you can be quiet} 
about i is this nonsense of visiting everybod yall ! 
I said, “staying at the vicarage, staying at 
Pelyn. What is wrong with this house, and ry 
with my company?” | I 

“Nothing, as yet.” : 

“Well, then, tomorrow I shall draw up 2 
list of tenants, in order of seniority. The ones} 
who have served the family longest will be 
the first to be visited. We will set forth at} 
two o’clock every afternoon until there is not} 
a single individual on the estate that you! nr 
have not met.’ ie 

Wes) Philips ii 

“You will have to write a note of explana- 
tion to Mrs. Pascoe and those girls, explain- } 
ing you are otherwise engaged.” 

“T will do so tomorrow morning.” i 

“When we have finished with our own 
people, you will have to stay in the house 
three afternoons a week —I believe it is Tues 
days, Thursdays and Fridays—in case you 
are called upon by the County.” 

“And do I sit alone here in the drawing} 
room, or do you sit with me, Philip?” | 

“You sit alone. They will call upon you; 
not me. Receiving the County is not part of@ 
man’s work.” 
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brought to your 
home or office! 


> Profitable Sales Opportunities now 
available for men and women. Write: 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 
Dept. J-20, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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O YOU want to increase your income? All right — 


just send us your name and address on a postal 
By return mail, we will send you a generous com- 
mission offer. Write today to 
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Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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“Supposing I am invited out to dinner, 
may I accept ?”’ 

“You will not be invited. You are in 
mourning. If there is any question of enter- 
taining, we shall do it here. But never more 
than two couples ata time.” 

“Is that etiquette in this part of the 
world?”’ she asked. 

“Etiquette be blowed. Ambrose and I 
never followed etiquette, we made our own.”’ 

I saw her bend her head lower over her 
work, and I had a shrewd suspicion it was to 
hide laughter, though what she was laughing 
at I could not say. I was not trying to be 
funny. 

“TI suppose,” she said after a moment, 
“you would not care to draw up for me a 
little list of rules? A code of conduct? I could 
study them here, while I am waiting to be 
called upon. It would be very unfortunate if 
I made some social fawx pas, according to 
your lights, and so disgraced myself.” 

“You can say what you please, to whom 
you please,’’ I said. “‘All I ask is that you say 
it here, in the drawing room. Never allow 
anyone to enter the library.” 

“Why? What will be happening in the 
library?” 

“T shall be sitting there. With my feet up 
on the mantel.” 

“On Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays?” 

“Not on Thursdays. On Thursdays I go 
into town to the bank.” 

She held her skeins of silk closer to the 
candlesticks to examine the color, and then 
folded them, and wrapped them in her work. 
She rolled the work into a bundle, and put it 
aside. 

“And when the County have finished call- 
ing upon me,” she said, “what happens?” 

“Why, then, you are obliged to return 
their calls, every single one of them, I will 
order the carriage for two o’clock every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday.” 

“And I go alone?”’ 

“You go alone.” 

“And what do I have to do on Mondays 
and on Wednesdays?”’ 


“On Mondays and on Wednesdays, let me 
see.’’ I considered rapidly. ‘““Do you sketch 
at all, or sing? Like the Miss Pascoes? You 
could practice singing on Mondays, and 
draw or paint Wednesdays.” 

“T neither sketch nor sing,’ said my 
Cousin Rachel, ‘‘and I am afraid you are 
drawing up for me a program of leisure for 
which I am entirely unsuited. If, instead of 
waiting for the County to call upon me, I 
called upon them for the purpose of giving 
them lessons in Italian, that would suit me 
much better.” 

She rose to her feet, having snuffed the 
candles in the tall stand beside her. I stood 
up from my stool. 

“Mrs. Ashley, give lessons in Italian?”’ I 
said in mock horror. “‘ What a disgrace upon 
the name. Only spinsters give lessons, when 
they have no one to support them.”’ 

“And what do widows do who find them- 
selves in similar circumstances?” she asked. 

“Widows?” I said, not thinking. ‘Oh, 
widows marry again as fast as possible, or 
sell their rings.” 

“T see. Well, I intend doing neither. I pre- 
fer giving lessons in Italian.’’ She patted me 
on the shoulder and left the room, calling 
good night over her shoulder. 

I felt myself go scarlet. What had I said? 
I had fallen into the fun of conversation 
with her, and had let my tongue run away 
with me in consequence. Remarry. Sell her 
rings. What, in heaven’s name, could she 
have thought of me? How blundering, how 
unfeeling, how altogether oafish and ill-bred 
I must have seemed. 

I called Don, and letting myself out by the 
side door, I walked out in the grounds. As I 
walked it seemed to me that my offense grew 
worse instead of better. Coarse, unthinking, 
empty-headed lout. And what had she meant 
anyway? Was it possible that she had so 
little money that she was really serious in 
what she said? Mrs. Ashley give lessons in 
Italian? I remembered her letter to my god- 
father from Plymouth. That she planned, 
after a short rest, to go to London. I remem- 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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The best man to answer this question 
is, of course, your family physician. We suggest 


that vou ask him the next time 


you pay him a visit. 
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NUTRITIONAL TIME BOMB °?” 


“Nutritional Time Bomb” is science’s dramatic 
name for an equally dramatic discovery about diet 
...the discovery that injuries caused by mistakes 
in diet may not reveal themselves until years later. 

Like actual time bombs, these injuries remain 
hidden and unrecognized, exploding into symptoms 
when it is too late to do anything about them. 
Thus, the dietary wrongs of childhood may be 
visited upon the adult. 

Such scourges of later life as tooth decay, 
goiter, high blood pressure, heart disease, anemia 
and hardening of the arteries are not necessarily 
caused by present, diet faults. They may be the 
delayed effects of earlier injury, where a dietary 
deficiency has existed too long. 
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adult bodv—must he built from the food that goes 
into it. The true effect of a mother’s care during 
childhood has only begun to be understood. And, 
since eating habits are formed in childhood, the 
conscientious parent can do much to insure the 


child against later penalties of wrong eating. 


The protective foods should be used generously 
in the daily diet. Important among these are ba- 
nanas—long prescribed by doctors as one of the 
first solid foods for infants. Bananas have a well- 
rounded supply of vitamins and minerals, and are 
distinctly beneficent in their action upon the di- 
gestive tract. Because of the many appetizing ways 
in which bananas can be served, as well as because 
of their nutritional value, they are now being more 


widely used than ever. 
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(Continued from Page 83) 

bered what that man Rainaldi had said, that 
she was obliged to sell the villa in Florence. I 
remembered—or rather I realized, with the 
full force of its application—that in Am- 
brose’s will he had left her nothing. Every 
penny of his property belonged to me. Some- 
thing would have to be done about it, and I 
did not know what. I could not possibly dis- 
cuss it with her. The very thought made me 
go scarlet again with embarrassment. 

Then, with a sensation of relief, I suddenly 
remembered that the money and the prop- 
erty were not yet legally mine, and would 
not become so until my birthday in six 
months’ time. Therefore, it was out of my 
hands. It was the responsibility of my god- 
father to approach my Cousin Rachel, and 
make some provision for her, out of the 
estate. I would go to see him about it at the 
first opportunity. 

Feeling easier in mind, I came back to the 
house, but I still had not forgotten the 
original blunder. Remarry, sell the rings. I 
came to the edge of the grass by the east 
front, and whistled softly to Don, who was 
sniffing in the undergrowth. My footsteps 
crunched slightly on the gravel path. I heard 
a voice call down to me, “Do you often go 
walking in the woods at night?” It was my 
Cousin Rachel. She was sitting, without a 
light, at the open window of the blue bed- 
room. My blunder came upon me with full 
force, and I thanked heaven she could not see 
my face. 

““At times,”’ I said, “when I have some- 
thing on my mind.” 

“Does that mean you have something on 
your mind tonight?” 

“Whe yes)... le an- 
swered. “I came to a seri- 
ous conclusion walking in 
the woods.” 

“What was it?” 

“T came to the con- 
clusion that you were per- 
fectly right to dislike the 
sound of me, before you saw me; and to 
consider me, as you did, conceited, pert and 
spoiled. I am all three. And worse than that 
besides.”’ 

She leaned forward, her arms upon the 
window sill. “Then walking in the woods is 
bad for you,” she said, ‘“‘and your conclu- 
sions very stupid.” 

“Cousin Rachel ——” 

eS 

But I did not know how to make my 
apology. I stood below her window, tongue- 
tied and ashamed. Suddenly I saw her turn, 
and stretch behind her, and then she leaned 
forward once again, and threw something at 
me from the window. I stooped to pick it up. 
It was one of the flowers from her bowl. An 
autumn crocus. 

“Don’t be so foolish, Philip, go to bed,” 
she said. 

She closed her window and drew the cur- 
tains; and somehow my shame went from 
me, and the blunder, too, and I felt light of 
heart. 


It was not possible to ride over to Pelyn 
the early part of the week, because of the 
program I had drawn up for visiting the 
tenants. Besides, I could hardly have made 
the excuse of seeing my godfather without 
taking my Cousin Rachel to call upon Louise. 

On Thursday my opportunity arrived. The 
carrier came from Plymouth with all the 
shrubs and plants that she had brought with 
her from Italy, and as soon as Seecombe 
gave her the news of this—I was just finish- 
ing my breakfast at the time—then my 
Cousin Rachel was dressed and downstairs, 
her lace shawl wound about her head, pre- 
pared to go out into the garden. I went out 
to say good morning. 

“T understood,” I said, ‘‘that Ambrose 
told you no woman was fit to look upon be- 
fore eleven. What are you doing downstairs 
at half past eight?” 

“The carrier has come,”’ she said, ‘‘and at 
half past eight on the last morning of Sep- 
tember I am not a woman, I am a gardener. 
Tamlyn and I have work to do.” She looked 
gay and happy as a child might do at the 
prospect of a treat. 


The family is one of na- 
ture’s masterpieces. 
— GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


December, 1° 
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“But this afternoon?” I protested. “\~ 
were expected at Lankelly and at nl 
The farm kitchens will be strubbed, and 
prepared.” 

“You must send a note postponing {~ 
visit,” she said. ‘‘I commit myself to nothi © 
when there is planting to be done. Good-by 
And she waved her hand at me and pas: 
through the front door on to the gravel dri 

‘Cousin Rachel?” I called at her from { 
dining-room window. 

“What is it?’’ she said over her should 

“Ambrose was wrong in what he said) 
women,” I shouted. “At half past eight 
the morning they look very well indeed.’ 

“Ambrose was not referring to half p; 
eight,’’ she called back to me. ‘‘ He was re 
ring to half past six, and he did not me 
downstairs.” 













T rurnep back laughing into the din 
room, and saw Seecombe standing at 1 
elbow, his lips pursed. He moved, with ¢ 
approval, to the sideboard. | 

One thing at least about this day of play 
ing: I would not be wanted. I altered 4 
arrangements for the morning, and gi 
orders for Gypsy to be saddled, I was ay 
on the road to Pelyn by ten o’clock. I fou 
my godfather in his study, and I broack 
the subject of my visit. 

“So you understand,” I said to 
“something will have to be done, and rig 
away. Why, if it should reach Mrs. Pasco 
ears that Mrs. Ashley considers giving | 
sons in Italian, it would be about the cour 
in twenty-four hours.” 

My godfather, as I had expected, lool 
most shocked and pained. “Oh, disgraceful 
he agreed. ““The mat) 
is a delicate one, of cov 1 
I must have time to thi 
this out.” 

I became impatiel 
“We have no time 
waste,” I said. “ You do 
know my Cousin Rac 
as well as I do. She is quite capable 
saying to one of the tenants in her easy wi 
‘Do you know of anyone who would like 
learn Italian?’ And where should we 
then?’’ 

He looked thoughtful, and bit his pi 
“That Italian adviser said nothing of | 
circumstances,” he said. “‘ We have no me 
of knowing the extent of her private incor 
or what settlement was made upon her. 
her previous marriage.” 

“T believe everything went to pay Sang] 
letti’s debts,” I said. “‘I remember Ambri 


— 








said as much in his letters to me. It was ¢ 
of the reasons why they did not come he ! 
last year, her financial affairs were so | 
volved. No doubt that is why she has to ! 
that villa. Why, she may scarcely havé 
penny to her name. We must do somethi 
for her. And today.” 

My godfather sorted his papers spré 
upon the desk. ‘Well then, I will 
letter to Mrs. Ashley, and to the ba 
will explain to her, and to the bank, w 
the estate is prepared to do. The best. 
will be to pay a sum quarterly, from?) 
estate, into an account which I will of 
for her. Now, as to the sum of money evi. 
quarter. What do you suggest?” 

I thought a moment, and named a 

“That is generous, Philip. Rather ov 
generous. She will hardly need as muc 
that.” 

“Oh, don’t let’s be niggardly,” I s 
“Let us do it as Ambrose would have ¢ 
it, or not at all.” i 

“H’m-m,”’ he said. He scribbled a fig: 
or two on his blotter. ‘‘ Well, she should) 
very pleased by this.” 

“Hurry, sir,’ I said, ‘and write your! 
ter. Then I can take it back with me. It 
ride to the bank also, so that they have yi 
letter.” 

“My dear fellow, Mrs. Ashley will 
be as pushed as that.” 

“J want it arranged,” I said. “I wanl 
fixed, and done.” 

He sighed, and drew a sheet of paper) 
fore him. “She was correct when she 
you were like Ambrose.” ; 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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MINUTE RICE 
PREPARES ITSELF 
— JUST BRING 
TO A BolL! 





Gift 
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.IN 22 MINUTES 


al for company—Vvery 
2/, cup Minute Rice, 
teaspoon salt. Bring 


DREAM DESSERT - - 


anana Rice. Very speci 
Combine in saucepan: 
eapple juice. Wy 


Glorified B 
easy for you! 


Y,cup water, Vy cup pin 
to boil, covet, simmer 3 minutes. Remove from heat; let 


stand 10 minutes. Add 12 quartered marshmallows, 6 


diced maraschino cherries, 34 CUP crushed pineapple, and 
add 1 tablespoon 


1 diced banana. Whip 1 cup cream, 
sugar. Fold into rice. Chill. Serves 8 to 10. A luscious 
dessert —with a flavor-symphony in every grain of rice! 






















.IN 29 MINUTES 


Cottage Supper: Save money in style—with this wonder- 
ful main-dish delight! Brown V4 cup chopped onion in 2 
tablespoons butter. Add 11/3 cups (5-02. package) Minute 
Rice, 14 cups water, 1/2 teaspoon salt, and ¥% teaspoon 
oregano oF Sage Bring to boil, cover, remove from heat, 
and let stand 10 minutes. Serve with creamed dried beef" 


and hard-cooked eggs- Serves 4 or 5. 
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Kebabs and Piquant Ric 
Minute Rice, 11/4 cups water, 1/2 CUP Snider’s Catsup, 
spoons Worcestershire sauce, 1 tablespoon vinegar, and Y/2 a é‘ of Mi 
teaspoon sugar. Bring to a boil, cover, let stand 10 minutes. . you'll ya Rice. Every day , 
Add | tablespoon butter. Place bacon squares, chicken livers. > things to do K ec new M 4 
and mushroom caPps on skewers. Brush with oil; season. a lonedaraineds preccook ae TT 
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Broil 6 to 7 minutes. 
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IT’S A TRADITION to serve turkey for Christ- 
and the manner of cooking 
is well prescribed. But why not make an 
extra-special stuffing . . 
appeal with mush- 
rooms. I 


mas dinner... 


. give it new taste 


have a 
wonderful recipe 
for you, but first let 


me make a sug- 
eesuion§. = = Use 
BinB Chopped 


Mushrooms. You 
see, BinB Mush- 
rooms are the only freshly-picked mush- 
rooms broiled in pure creamery butter: . . 
then packed in their own savory broth. 
And they save you so much time, work 
and money . . . for there’s no peeling, no 
trimming and no waste. Now the recipe: 
Heat 1 can BinB Chopped Mush- 
rooms in 2 tbsp. butter. Add 3 cups dry 
bread crumbs, 1 tsp. grated onion, 1 
tbsp. finely minced parsley, 1 tsp. salt, 
14 tsp. celery salt, ¥g tsp. pepper. 
Add sufficient hot water or stock to 
moisten, about 14 cup. Makes 4 cups. 
And, if I were you, ’'d keep BinB Whole 
Mushroom Crowns and BinB Sliced Mush- 
rooms on hand, too... because they also 
have a “talent” for turning all kinds of in- 
expensive dishes into elegant party treats. 
AND DON’T BE CAUGHT NAPPING when 
friends drop in during this festive sea- 
son... expect these unexpected guests by 
keeping plenty of TRISCUIT Shredded 
Whole Wheat Wafers on hand. They’re 


sure to make a hit . . . because everybody 


loves their just-right-for-crunching tex- 
ture and hearty, 


tangy whole wheat taste. 
TRISCUIT Wafers 
aresaltedtoa “turn”, 
too... then toasted 
to crisp, golden per- 
That’s why 
they go so perlectly 
with all kinds of re- 


fection. 


freshments . . . ev- 





erything [rom soups, 
salads and meats to 
appetizers and beverages. But, for really 
elegant eating, I “crown” them with a 
spread .. . like this one, for instance: 
Combine 2 minced, shelled 
cooked eggs and one 4-0z. can sar- 
dines, mashed . . . then add 1 tbsp. 
lemon juice, 2 tbsp. mayonnaise and 
1 tbsp. French Dressing. Spread lav- 
ishly on TRISCUIT Wafers and serve. 
And don’t let anyone tell you that any- 
thing else is just-as-good . . . it isn’t. Be 
sure you get the one and only TRISCUIT 
Wafers . . . with the big red NABISCO 
Seal on the package. 


hard- 


SANTA HAS A GIFT for you, too.. 
derful FREE rec- 
ipe booklet called 
“BORDEN’S Eagle § 
Brand Magic Ree- 
ipes”’ 


70 of the most heav- 


-a WONn- 


Contains 


enly treats you ever 
tasted . . . includ- 


ing: 


“Wy, HETHER you’ve a fine Bouncing Budget for Christmas 
shopping and entertaining or a shyly slim one doesn’t matter in 
. if you’re a wise and clever BUY-LINER. So give 
- your careful attention to the inspirations listed below . . . 

b quality-known by the famous names they bear! And don’t miss 








all are 


my other BUY-LINES columns in your Sunday and weekday 
newspapers, The Saturday Evening Post and Good Housekeeping. 


Pies that will open your eyes . . 
homemade puddings. . 
mevera talline 


. jiffy 
. frostings that 
a sauces with velvety 
smoothness . . . delicious desserts that 
are different . . . cookies that almost 
make themselves . . . failureproof can- 
dies . . . the best ice cream you ever 
put aspoon into...and many others. 
They’re truly the most luscious delights 
this side of paradise . . . yet are quick, 
easy and economical . . . some even re- 
quire no cooking. ‘Their secret of goodness 
is that ““magic”’ all-purpose ingredient . . . 
BORDEN’S Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk! It’s nourishing whole 
milk and sugar, already blended for you 
to creamy-smooth perfection . . . saves 
you time while it makes your sweet-to-eat 
treats richer and more delicious! So write 
for your FREE Recipe Booklet today . . . 
addressing Nancy Sasser, Dept. J2, 271 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


KNOW WHAT ELSE !’D DO? Whisper in San- 
ta’s ear that you'd like a GENERAL 
ELECTRIC Triple-Whip Mixer for 
Christmas .. . 


for it will not only make 
your mixing tasks eas- 
ier, but reward with 
creamier, smoother 
results. The dust never 
gathers on mine... in 
fact, it’s such a big 
help, I use it morn- 
ing, noon and night. 
But note I said a G-E 
Triple-Whip Mixer . . . because: 
It has a new, improved speed selector 
up in front which you can see to get the 
just-right power for every job. ..with- 
out squinting or guessing. And it has 
3 beaters for more thorough mixing... 
they’re easy to clean since there’re no 
troublesome center shafts to get in 
your way. The built-in light shines di- 
rectly into the bowl. . . spotlighting 
those fancy whipping jobs! And a 2- 
quart and 4-quart bowl, plus a super 
juicer, come with every mixer. 
So ask for a G-E Triple-Whip Mixer for 
Christmas . . . and write Nancy Sasser, 
Dept. S10, 271 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. for a FREE Recipe Booklet 
with 56 quick, easy, taste-tempting treats. 





FOR THE FRIENDS you like best, I suggest a 
gift of lasting pleasure . . . a PRESTO 
Cooker. It’s truly one of the best of all 
kitchen helpers . . . promising holiday 


cheer 3 times a day, every day of the year. 
. to begin with, 


A\\ 


‘That’s no exaggeration . . 
a PRESTO Cooker 
can give up to 300 
extra hours of 
kitchen freedom in ~* 44 = 
a single year . 2 4 
because it cooks 3 
to 4 times faster than 
ordinary, old- 
fashioned methods. | \ 

It gives doubly-delicious, extra-nutritious 
meals, too . . . for it seals in health-giving 
natural vitamins, minerals and, natural 
food flavors. And last, but not least, only a 





ME Om UR NG AGRE, 


PRESTO Cooker has the Pressure-Tru 
Indicator . . . which is why a PRESTO 
Cooker is so easy, so sure, so safe to use. 
But why go on... I’m sure you already 
agree that a PRESTO Cooker is a won- 
derful gift for any homemaker (old or 
new!) ... including yourself! So visit your 
favorite Housewares Store and make your 
selections right away. PRESTO Cookers 
are priced from $12.95. 


AND LUCKY YOU if Santa brings you a won- 
drous new GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Automatic Toaster at stocking-hanging 
time . . . for this sleek 
beauty will make toast 
to your taste for a long 
and happy lifetime. The 
toaster does the work. 
Just put the bread in, 
set the control to dark, 
light or in-between and 
forget it a G-E 
Automatic Toaster will 
serve the toast just the 
way you want it. What’s more, it will pop 
the toast up or keep it down. . . until you, 
the family and the breakfast-are ready. 
Its new, exclusive Snap-in Tray is some- 
thing to sing about, too . . . because it’s 
such a “breeze” to clean! You simply 
snap the tray out, brush the crumbs off 
and snap back in again. . . that’s all there 
is to it. Sounds wonderful? The new G-E 
Automatic Toaster is more than that... 
but I can’t begin to tell you all about it. 
And besides . . . only seeing is believing. 
So make a date with your “Mr. Who” 
take him with you to visit your G-E Appli- 
ance Dealer right away. 





TO FINISH UP MY LIST of gift ideas, let me 
remind you . . . any homemaker (present 
or future!) would love to get some LADY 
PEPPERELL Form Fit Sheets. Theyre 
always needed, always welcome and al- 
ways your best “‘buy- 
line”... for they not 
only have the tra- 
ditionally fine qual- 
ity, exquisite texture 
and long “‘life’’ of all 
LADY PEPPERELLS, 
but also Vall thie 
advantages of the 
new fitted sheets. And 
you know what a wonderful boon to bed- 
making they are . . . how their mitred 
corners slip over the mattress and hold the 
sheet firmly in place without having to be 
tucked in and smoothed each morning. 
And .. . these wrinkle-free sheets fit so 
smoothly, they need no ironing! But, with 
all these “extras”, LADY PEPPERELL 
Form Fit Sheets cost no more than regu- 
lar sheets! Come in sizes to fit standard 
single and double mattresses . . . in both 
140 count LADY PEPPERELL Super- 
fine Muslins and 180 count LADY 
PEPPERELL Combed Percales. P.S. Get 


some for yourself, too. 





NOW that I have a baby of my own, I 
know how deeply you mothers feel about 
your babies . . . how sure you want to be 
in the smallest things that affect your 
baby’s well-being. Take cotton tips, for 
example . .. when you consider the very 
delicate nature of their use, only the very 
finest will do. That’s why I use nothing less 
than JOHNSON’S COTTON TIPS... 
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AN ADVERTISING PAGE 
for no one else in the world has such ex-| 
perience and skill in making baby prod-) 
ucts. Result? JOHNSON’S COTTON 
TIPS are baby-soft and baby-gentle . . . es-| 
pecially designed for baby’s special needs. 
And look at some of their other advan- 


tages . . . they’re} 
made of the} 
world’s finest) 


quality absorbent | 
cotton and are) 
sterilized right in| 
the box. The cot 
ton is spun di-) 
rectly on the sticks, too, and stays firm inj 
use . . . with double tips for extra thrift 









tips you use bear the trusted name ol 
those famous baby specialists . . . Johnson) 
& Johnson. Come in 29¢ and 49¢ sizes. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE gives her a deep under 
standing of her baby’s special needs, 0) 
course .. . but, when it comes to choosing 
a cereal, I think it’s wise to consult you 
pediatrician: And chances are he'll recom) 


cereal. 
1. CREAM OF RICE gives quicker nu- 
trition . . . new life be- 
gins to pour into the 
system in a few min- 
utes. 2. It gives more 
energy, too... with pre- 
cious Vitamins B,, By 
and Niacin added, 
plus Iron for rich, red 
blood and better 
growth. 3. And 
CREAM OF RICE is 
easter to digest... and is least likely of © 


all kinds of eareals to cause allergic | trou 

reactions. & pare 
Besides being so good for babies, the AW 
think CREAM OF RICE tastes so-o} Dil 
good . . . in fact, all youngsters love thi spec 
deneere smooth °n’ creamy rice cerea af thrva 
Just one suggestion, though . . . don’ t gi serib 
baby a “monopoly” on CREAM @ 
RICE. . . the rest of the family will enje}/ y, 
it, too. So ask your Grocer for a packa 


today . . . then serve it every day. 


«ls. Know why? Because, unlike dry) 
shampoos that leave hair dry, brittle a 
unruly, KREML Shampoo has a natt 
oil base. . . leaves hair soft as silk, an an 
to manage and even encourages any naj) 
ral curl. And I particularly like its ex 
lent cleansing qualities . . . the wayt 


and make it glisten with star-bright she 
Since Friend Husband will want to} 
his best, too, get him KREML 1 

Lonesre 1 ep 





| place. Now comes in a new package at 


| the lowest price in history . . . the 16-oz. 


size saves you up to 40%. 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is yours to enjoy... 
but there’s little joy in it if you suffer from 
a painful, burning corn. And it’s so un- 
necessary . . . for new BLUE-JAY Corn 
Plasters will bring you quick, comforting 
relief. The credit goes to their new Won- 
| der Drug, PHENYLIUM .... the first 
really new medication for corns (and cal- 
luses) in over 70 
years. In actual tests 
it went to work 33% 
faster than other 
leading remedies 
and the reason is this 
. PHENYLIUM 
gets down under 
the corn and helps 
<a push it out... from 
underneath. "That's 
why New-Formula 
BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters with wondrous 
PHENYLIUM (pronounced fen-ill-ee- 
um) bring quicker, surer removal of 
corns than any other treatment known 
. and why 3 out of every 4 corn suffer- 
ers who tested it say: “‘It’s better than 
any corn treatment I’ve ever used 
before!’ So don’t depend on old-style 
remedies any longer . . . get BLUE-JAY 
Corn (and Callus) Plasters with the amaz- 
ing new \Vonder Drug, PHENYLIUM, 
and enjoy the quickest, surest corn re- 
moval ever! 





YOU don’t want any member of your fam- 
ily to suffer from a cold, hay-fever or some 
similar complaint during the holidays, ei- 
ther... but you never can tell when these 
troubles may come ‘“‘visiting”. So be pre- 
pared . by getting a DeVILBISS 
Atomizer this very day. And be sure it is a 
DeVILBISS Atomizer . . . because it’s 


especially engineered to apply any nasal or 
throat solution your doctor may 
scribe . . 


pre- 
. including penicillin and other 
new antibiotics which 
require a super-fine 
mist. It also provides 
the easiest and best 
method of covering 
all the infected area 
of nose and throat... 
which is important 
since relief is more prolonged when treat- 
mentis thorough. A DeVILBISS Atomizer 
is non-corrosive and designed to last a 
lifetime, too . . . yet is so compact it fits 
into any medicine chest. But why go on... 
you know as well as I do that every home 
needs a good atomizer and, in my opinion, 
a DeVILBISS is the best. Comes in two 
styles and sizes . . . only $1.50 and $2.00. 





Christmas has a very special, very per- 
sonal, meaning to each one of us. . . for 
every family has some cherished ceremony 
or act that has gradually become a Christ- 
mas custom. These we call family tradi- 
tions . . . the golden threads that run 
through our lives . . , more loved because 
they closely bind successive generations 
together. So guard the things your family 
loves to do together during this joyous 
season... . for they'll easily and naturally 
grow into unforgettable remembrances 
and become your own family traditions! 
. a very Merry Christmas to 


WAS DI laa Sc H O 
(Continued from Page 86) 

' This time, when he wrote his letter, I stood 
over him, so that I could be certain what he 
said to her. He did not mention my name. He 
talked of the estate. It was the wish of the 
estate that provision should be made for her. 

“Tf you do not wish to seem mixed up in 
the affair,’’ he said to me, ‘‘you had better 
not take the letter. Dobson has to go your 
way this afternoon. He can take the letter for 
me. It will look better.” 

“Excellent,” I said, ‘“and I will go to the 
bank. Thank you, uncle.”’ 

“Don’t forget to see Louise before you 
go,” he said. “I think she is somewhere in the 
house.” 

I could have done without Louise, in my 
impatience to be off, but I could not say so. 
She was in the parlor, as it happened, and I 
was obliged to pass the open door. 

“T thought I heard your voice,”’ she said. 
“Have you come to spend the day? Let me 
give you some cake and fruit.” 

“Thave to go at once,” I said, ‘thank you, 
Louise. I only rode over to see my godfather 
on a business matter.” 

“Oh,”’ she said, “I see.’ Her expression, 
that had been cheerful and natural, turned 
back to the stiff look of Sunday. ‘““And how 
is Mrs. Ashley ?’’ 

“My Cousin Rachel is well, and exceed- 
ingly busy,” I said. “All the shrubs she 
brought home from Italy have arrived, and 
she is planting them with Tamlyn.” 

“T should have thought you would have 
stayed at home to help her,”’ said Louise. 

I don’t know what it was about the girl, 
but this new inflection in her voice was 
strangely irritating. 

“You know perfectly well I am a fool at 
gardening,’’ I said, and then, from deviltry, 


M E J JO} UP, Ra IN] AL 


I went upstairs, whistling, to throw my 
clothes off, and sit in the steaming tub before 
my bedroom fire. As I rubbed myself dry 
with the towel I noticed that on the table 
beside my bed was a bowl of flowers. Sprigs 
from the woods, orchids and cyclamen among 
them. No one had ever put flowers in my 
room before. It must have been my Cousin 
Rachel. The sight of the flowers added to my 
mood of high good humor. I tied my cravat 
and put on my dinner coat. Then I went 
along the corridor, and knocked upon the 
door of the boudoir. 

“Who is it?”’ she called from within. 

“It is me—Philip,”’ I answered. “I have 
come to tell you that dinner will be early 
tonight. I’m starving, and so I should think 
are you, after the tales I’ve heard. What 
have you and Tamlyn been up to that you 
have to take a bath and wash your hair?” 

That bubble of laughter, so infectious, was 
her answer. ““We’ve been burrowing under- 
ground, like moles,” she called. 

“Have you earth up to your eyebrows?”’ 

“Earth everywhere. I’ve had my bath, 
and now I am drying my hair. I am pinned 
up and presentable, and look exactly like 
Aunt Phoebe. You may come in.” 


I openep the door and went into the bou- 
doir. She was sitting on the stool before the 
fire, and for a moment I scarcely recognized 
her, she looked so different out of mourning. 
She had a white dressing wrapper around her, 
tied at the throat and at the wrists with rib- 
bon; and her hair was pinned on the top of 
her head. I had never seen anything less like 
Aunt Phoebe, or Aunt Anyone. 

“Come and sit down; don’t look so 
startled,” she said to me. 

I shut the door behind me, and went and 


I added, “‘Haven’t you sat down on a _ chartr. 
got over your ill humor AL NS “Forgive me,” I said, 
Vetus y “but the point is that I 

She drew herself up, . Hardly aman can youfind have never seen a woman 


and flushed. “Ill humor? 


who could live 


with his 


in undress before.” 


I don’t know what you Beer Cree Foe “This isn’t undress,” 
mean.” ns )=6she said. “It’s what I 

“Oh, yes, you do,” I wear at breakfast. Am- 
answered. ‘‘ You were in a vile humor the  brose used to call it my nun’s robe.”’ She 


whole of Sunday. It was most noticeable. I 
wonder the Pascoe girls did not remark 
upon it.” 

“The Pascoe girls were probably far too 
busy remarking something else.”’ 

“And what was that?” I asked. 

“How simple it must be for a woman of 
the world, like Mrs. Ashley, to twist a young 
man like yourself around her finger,” said 
Louise. 

I turned on my heel and left the room. I 
could have struck her. 


By the time I had ridden back along the 
highroad from Pelyn, and across country 
down into town, and so home again, I must 
have covered near on twenty miles. I had 
paused for a draught of cider at the inn on 
the town quay, but had eaten nothing, and 
was well-nigh famished by four o’clock. 

I walked to the house, and went into the 
library. There fire was burning brightly, but 
there was no sign of my Cousin Rachel. I 
rang the bell for Seecombe. 

“Where is Mrs. Ashley?” I asked. 


‘ Miapam came in a little after three, sir,” 
he said. “‘She and the gardeners have been 
working in the grounds ever since you left. 
Tamlyn is in the stewards’ room with me 
now. He says he has never seen anything 
like it, the manner in which the mistress sets 
about it. He says she’s a wonder.” 

“She must be exhausted,” I said. 

“T was afraid of that, sir. I suggested she 
should go to bed, but she would not hear of 
it. ‘Tell the boys to bring me up cans of hot 
water, I’ll take a bath, Seecombe,’ she said 
to me, ‘and I’ll wash my hair as well.’ I was 
about to send for my niece—it seems hardly 
right for a lady to wash her own hair—but 
she would not hear of that either.” 

“The boys had better do the same for 
me,’”’ I told him. “And I’m devilish hungry. 
I want my dinner early.” 

“Very well, sir,’ Seecombe said. “At a 
quarter to five?” 

“Please, Seecombe. If you can manage it.’ 


raised her arms, and began to jab pins into 
her hair. ““At twenty-four,’’ she said, “‘it is 
high time you saw a pleasant homely sight 
such as Aunt Phoebe doing up her hair. 
Are you embarrassed ?”’ 

I folded my arms and continued to look at 
her. “Not in the slightest,’ I told her. 
“Merely stunned.” 

She laughed, and holding the pins in her 
mouth, took them one by one and, winding 
her hair into a roll, placed it the way it 
should go, in the low knot behind. 

“Do you do that every day, in so short a 
time?” I asked, amazed. 

“Oh, Philip, what a lot you have to learn,”’ 
she said to me. “Have you never seen your 
Louise pin up her hair?” 

“No, and I wouldn’t want to,”’ I answered 
swiftly, with a sudden memory of Louise’s 
parting remark as I left Pelyn. 

My Cousin Rachel laughed, and dropped 
a hairpin on my knee. “A keepsake,’’ she 
said. “Put it under your pillow, and watch 
Seecombe’s face at breakfast in the morn- 
ing.” 

She passed from the boudoir into the bed- 
room opposite, leaving the door wide open. 

“You can sit there and shout through to 
me while I dress,’’ she called. 

I looked furtively on the little bureau to 
see if there was any sign of my godfather’s 
letter, but could see nothing. 

“Where have you been all day?” 
called to me. 

“T had to go into town,”’ I said. “There 
were people there I was obliged to see.”’ I 
need not say a word about the bank. 

“T was so happy with Tamlyn and the 
gardeners,” she called. ‘““There were only 
very few of the plants to be thrown away. 
There is so much, Philip, you know, still to 
be done in that plantation; the undergrowth 
bordering the meadow should be cleared, and 
a walk laid down, and the whole ground there 
given up to camellias. In less than twenty 
years you could have a spring garden that 
the whole of Cornwall would come ‘to see.” 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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. (Continued from Page 89) 

“T know,” I said. “That was what Am- 
brose intended.”’ 

“Tt needs careful planning,” she said, 
“and not just left to chance and Tamlyn. He 
is a dear, but his knowledge is limited. Why 
do you not take more interest in it yourself?”’ 

“T don’t know enough,” I said. 

“There must be people who could help 


you,” she said. “You could have a designer—. 


down from London to lay it out.”’ 

I did not answer. I did not want a designer 
down from London. I was pretty sure she 
knew more about it than any designer. 

Just then Seecombe appeared and hovered 
in the passage. 

“What is it, Seecombe?”’ I asked. 

“Mr. Kendall’s man, Dobson, has ridden 
over with a note for madam.”’ 

I heard Seecombe knock on her open door, 
and give in the letter. Suddenly I felt’uneasy, 
nervous. She must be reading the letter. 
Ages seemed to pass. At last she came out of 
the bedroom, and she stood in the doorway, 
the letter open in her hand. She was dressed 
for dinner. Perhaps it was the contrast of her 
skin against the mourning that made her 
look so white. 

“What have you been doing?” she said. 
Her voice sounded quite different. 
“Doing?” I said. “Nothing. Why?”’ 
“Don’t lie, Philip. You don’t know how 
I stood most wretchedly before the fire, 
staring anywhere but into those searching, 
accusing eyes. 

“You have been to Pelyn,” she said. 
“You rode over there today to see your 
guardian. You made him write this letter.” 

“No,” I said, swallowing, “I did nothing 
of the sort. He wrote it of his own accord. 
There was business to discuss, and it so hap- 
pened that in talking, various legal matters 
came to the fore, and ——”’ 

“And you told him your Cousin Rachel 
proposed giving lessons in Italian, isn’t that 
the truth?”’ she said. 


to 


I rer hot and cold and miserably ill at 
ease. ‘Not exactly,’’ I said. 

“Surely you realized I was only joking 
when I told you that?” she said. 

If she was joking, 1 thought, why then must 
she be so angry with me now? 

“You don’t realize what you have done,”’ 
she said. “You make me feel utterly 
ashamed.”’ She went and stood by the win- 
dow, with her back to me. “If you wish to 
humiliate me,” she said, ‘“by heaven, you 
have gone the right way about it.” 

“T don’t see,” I said, ‘“‘why you have to be 
so proud.” 


a - 


“Sugar cake? Honey bun? .. 
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“Proud?” She turned around, her eyes 
very dark and large, and looked at mein fury. 
“How dare you call-me proud?” she said. 

I stared back at her. I think I was amazed 
that anyone who a moment or two before 
had been laughing with me could suddenly 
become so angry. Then, to my own very 
great surprise, my nervousness went from me. 
I walked toward her and stood beside her. 

“T shall call you proud,’ I said. ‘I shall 
go further, and I shall call you damnably 
proud. It is not you who are likely to be 
humiliated but me. It was not a joke, when 
you said that about giving lessons in Italian. 
Your answer came far too swiftly for it to be 
a joke. You said it because you meant it.” 


‘ Anp if I did mean it?” she said. “Is 
there anything shameful in giving lessons in 
Italian?”’ 

“In the ordinary sense, no,’’ I said, “but in 
your case, yes. For Mrs. Ambrose Ashley to 
give lessons in Italian is shameful; it reflects 
upon the husband who neglected to make 
provision for her in his will. And I, Philip 
Ashley, his heir, won’t permit it. You will 
take that allowance every quarter, Cousin 
Rachel, and when you draw the money from 
the bank, please remember that it does not 
come from the estate, nor from the heir to 
the estate, but from your husband, Ambrose 
Ashley.” 

For one moment I thought she was going 
to hit me. She stood quite still, staring up at 
me. Then her eyes filled with tears; and 
pushing past me, she went into the bedroom 
and slammed the door. I walked downstairs. 
I went to the dining room and rang the bell 
and told Seecombe that I thought Mrs. 
Ashley would not be down for dinner. 

“Is madam indisposed, sir, do you 
think?” he asked me. 

I might have told him that madam was 
not so much indisposed as in a fury, and 
would probably ring her bell in a moment 
and demand Wellington and the carriage to 
take her back to Plymouth. 

“No,” I said, “her hair is not yet dry. 
You had better tell John to take a tray up to 
the boudoir.” 

This, I supposed, was what men faced 
when they were married. Slammed doors, 
and silence. Dinner alone. Ambrose had been 
so right when he used to say that women 
were a race apart. One thing was certain 
now: I should never marry. 

Dinner over, I went and sat in the library. 
I lit my pipe, and put my feet up on the fire 
irons, and composed myself to that after- 
dinner slumber that can be sweet and non- 
chalant upon occasion, but tonight lacked 
every charm. I had become used to the sight 


. I’m afraid you want the bakery!” 
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of her in the chair opposite my own, her 
shoulders turned so that the light fell upon 
her work, and Don at her feet; now the chair 
looked strangely empty. I_got up and went 
upstairs to my room. I was just about to 
chuck my coat off on the chair, when I saw a 
note, placed beside the bowl of flowers. I 
picked up the note, and read it. It was from 
my Cousin Rachel. 


Dear Philip: If you can bring yourself to do 
so, please forgive me for my rudeness to you 
tonight. I have no excuse, except that I am not 
entirely myself these days; emotion lies too near 
the surface. I have written to your guardian, 
thanking him for his letter, and accepting the 
allowance. It was generous and dear of you both 
to think of me. Good night. RACHEL. 


I read the letter twice, and then put it in 
my pocket. Had it cost her much to write 
that note? I wondered. The swing from pride 
to humility? I hated the fact she had to do 
so. For the first time since he had died, I 
found myself blaming Ambrose for what had 
happened. A letter home to my godfather 
would have spared all this. 

I hesitated for a moment; and then went 
along the corridor and stood under the arch- 
way by her rooms. 

The door of the boudoir was open, the 
door of the bedroom shut. I knocked upon 
the bedroom door. For a moment no answer 
came, and then she said, “Who is it?”’ 

I did not answer “Philip.’’ I opened the 
door, and went inside. The room was in dark- 
ness, and the light from my candle showed 
the curtains of the bed to be partly drawn; 
and I could see the outline of her form under 
the coverlet. 

“T have just read your 


I thought she might sit 
up and light her candle, 
but she did not do so. 

“T wanted you to know 
also,” I said, “that I had 
no idea of patronizing you. Please believe 
that.” 

The voice that came from the curtains was 
strangely quiet and subdued. “I never 
thought you had,”’ she answered. We were 
both silent an instant. Then she said, “It 
would not worry me to give Italian lessons. I 
have no pride about that sort of thing. What 
I could not bear was when you said my doing 
so would reflect upon Ambrose.”’ 

“Tt was true,” I said, ‘‘but forget it now. 
We need not think of it again.” 

“Tt was dear of you, and very like you,” 
she said, “‘to go riding to Pelyn to see your 
guardian. I must have seemed completely 
lacking in gratitude. I can’t forgive myself.” 

The voice, so near to tears again, did 
something to me. 

“T would much rather you hit me than 
that you cried.” 

I heard her move in her bed, and feel for 
a handkerchief and blow her nose; the ges- 
ture and the sound, so commonplace and 
simple, happening there in the darkness 
made me even weaker than before. 


his name. 


Present y she said, “I will take the allow- 
ance, Philip, but I must not trespass on your 
hospitality after this week. I think next Mon- 
day I should leave here and move elsewhere.” 

A blank feeling came over me at her words. 
“But why? What for?”’ 

“T only came for a few days. I have already 
stayed longer than I intended.” 

“But you have not met everybody yet,” I 
said. ‘‘ You have not done everything you are 
supposed to do.” 

“Does it matter?’’ she said. “After all, it 
seems so pointless.’ How unlike her it 
sounded, that lack of spirit in her voice. 

“T thought you liked it,” I said, “going 
about the estate, and visiting the tenants. 
And today, putting in those shrubs with 
Tamlyn. Was it all a show, and were you just 
being polite?” 

She did not answer for a moment, and then 
she said, ‘“Sometimes, Philip, I think you 
lack all understanding.” 

Probably I did. I felt sullen and hurt and I 
did not care. 


note,’ I said. “I wanted down from London, to lay 

to thank you for it, and to : : out the gardens. If you 

say good night.” Who builds a church to have any feeling for the 
God, and not to fame, will 


never mark the marble with 
—ALEXANDER POPE. 
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“All right,’’ I said, “if you want to go, do 
so. It will cause a lot of talk, but no matter.” 

“T should have thought,” she said, “‘that 
it would cause more talk if I stayed.” 

“Talk if you stayed?” I said. ‘‘What on 
earth do you mean? Don’t you realize that 
by rights you belong here, that if Ambrose 
had not been such a lunatic this would have 
been your home?” 

“Oh,” she flared out at me in sudden an- 
ger, ‘“why else do you think I came?” 


I nap put my foot in it again. Blundering 
and tactless, I had said all the wrong things. 
I went up to the bed and pulled aside the 
curtains, and looked down at her. She was 
lying propped against her pillows, her hands 
clasped in front of her. She was wearing 
something white, filled at the neck like a 
choir boy’s surplice, and her hair was loose, 
tied behind with a piece of ribbon, as I re- 
membered Louise’s as a child. It shocked me 
that she should look so young. 

“Listen,” I said, “I don’t know why you 
came, or what were your motives in doing all 
you have done. I don’t know anything about 
you, or about any woman. All I know is that 
I like it now you are here. And I don’t want 
you to go. Is that complicated?” 

She had put her hands up to her face, al- 
most in defense. “ Yes,”’ she said,“ very.” 

“Then it is you who-make it so. Not I.” 

I folded my arms and looked at her, assum- 
ing an ease of manner I was far from feeling. 
I saw her eyes waver; she was searching in 
her mind for some new reason why she should — 
be gone, and in a sudden flash I hit upon a ~ 
master stroke of strategy. 

“You told me this evening,”’ I said, “that 
I should have a designer 


place, knowing what it | 
meant to Ambrose, you ~ 
would remain here for a | 
few months, and do it for 
men 

The shaft struck home. She stared in front | 
of her, playing with her ring. I had remarked 
before that when preoccupied, this was a | 
trick of hers. 

“T think I should ask your godfather what — 
he thinks,” she said. y 

“It does not concern my godfather,” I | 
said. ‘“‘There is only one consideration. 
Whether you yourself desire to stay, or not. — 
If you really want to go, I cannot keep you.” — 

She said, surprisingly, in a still small 
voice, ‘“Why do you ask that? You know I | 
want to stay.” j 

Sweet heaven, how could I know? She had 
intimated the exact opposite. 

“Then you will remain for a little while,” | 
I said, ‘‘to do the garden? That is settled, | 
and you won’t go back on your word?” 

“T will remain,” she said, “for a little 
while.” 

“Very well,” I said, ‘then I will bid you | 
good night, and leave you. What about your | 
letter to my godfather? Do you want me to | 
put it in the post bag?” 

““Seecombe has taken it,” she said. 

“Then you will sleep now, and not be | 
angry with me any more?”’ 

“T was not angry, Philip.” 

“But you were. I thought you were going — 
to hit me.” 

She looked up at me. “‘Sometimes you are 
so stupid,”’ she said, ‘‘that I think one day I 
will. Come here.” 

I drew closer, my knee touched the cover- 
let. { 

“Bend down,” she said. She took my face 
between her hands, and kissed me. “* Now go” 
to bed like a good boy, and sleep well.’”’ She } 
pushed me away, and drew her curtains. J 

I stumbled out of the blue bedroom with 
my candlestick, lightheaded and somehow | 
dazed. The last word, and the last gesture, 
too, had been with her. The little-girl look 
and the choir-boy surplice had misled me. ¥ 
She was a woman all the time. For all that, 1 
was happy. is 

Instead of going immediately to bed, | ; 
went down to the library once again, to 
write a line to my godfather, and to reassures 

(Continued on Page 95) i 
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To make your legs your prettiest 
party accessory . . . pick beautiful 
15 denier Berkshire 51s and 60s. 


Fabulously sheer, diamond clear, 
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barely more than a breath 
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of color, these are the 
stockings that shadow 


and shape a lovely leg to 


part 


pretty party perfection. 


=< SMOOTH AND SHARP... FAIRY-TALE COLORS FOR AN ENCHANTED EVENING, SHARP ...THE SHOCK RED OF SILKEN ROSES, AN OSTRICH FEATHER FAN, 
ee SMOOTH...THE 15 DENIER BERKSHIRE STOCKINGS IN SMOOTH TINT’ TO BLEND SMOOTH AND SHARP...RED SATIN SLIPPERS PIPED WITH GOLD, THE 
_: WITH THE FROSTY WHITE AND GOLD OF PRECIOUS SILK BROCADE, GOLD BRO- WHITE FIRE OF FABULOUS DIAMOND JEWELRY, THE SLIM, THIN SOLID GOLD OF 


CADED EVENING BAG, LONG WHITE EVENING GLOVES OF FINE FRENCH KID. CIGARETTE CASE AND HOLDER. ALL ARE FROM NEIMAN-MARCUS, DALLAS. 
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THE BRIDE’S SECRET for complexion 
loveliness is wonderful Woodbury Soap— 
made with a precious beauty-cream ingre- 
dient. Even a sensitive skin like Joyce’s 
blooms with Woodbury beauty care. 


Woodbury Facial Soap 


JOYCE KNOWS these rich beauty oils 
make Woodbury Soap so much more than 
just a cleanser—that they’re intended to 
help replace the natural oils which are 
washed away. 


... with the Beauty-Cream Ingredient 


for the skin you love to touch 





THE SECRET OF 


d-headed bride °? } 


Lovely Joyce Edwards and Russell Otis 
Washburn might never have been married 
if Russ hadn’t given his fraternity pin to 
another girl first! 

No red-head ever went into action 
faster! And, in due course, orange blos- 
soms burst forth in the Edwards family 





WONDERFUL Woodbury gives such bil- 
lows of mild, rich creamy lather—cleanses 
so deeply and thoroughly — leaves you 
looking so radiant! No wonder! Woodbury 
is the soap made by skin specialists! 





ie 













| ' 
home in Stamford, Connecticut. | I 

Joyce’s secret? Not just her glorio} 
golden-red hair, her glowing personai) 
—hbut her simply gorgeous Woodbil 
complexion! Silken-smooth, wonderfull 
natural—the radiant loveliness any he 
can have. And few men can resist! | * 





DISCOVER what it means to have t 
extra gentleness in a beauty soap! £ 
how soft and youthful-looking it lea’ 
your complexion. (Beauty-cream ingreé! 
ent in the big beauty-bath size, too! ) 
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DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE PREFER 
(Continued from Page 92) world, she said to them—and how the juice 


1 that all had gone off well. I scribbled my of certain fruits could cure almost any ill 
ser, and went into the hall to place it in from a sore throat to a sty on the eyelid. 

| post bag for the morning. Seecombe had “You know what will happen,” I told her, 
f{ the bag for me, as was his custom, upon ‘“‘you will take the place of midwife in the 
i table in the hall, with the key beside it. district. They will send for you in the night 


nen I opened up the bag two other letters to deliver babies, and once that starts there 
| into my hand. Both written by my _ will be no peace for you at all.” 
¢usin Rachel. One was addressed to my “ There is a tisane for that, too,” she said, 
\father, Nick Kendall. The second letter ‘‘made from the leaves of nettles and of 
hs addressed to Signor Rainaldi, in Florence. raspberries. If a woman drinks that for six 
ctared at it a moment, then put it back months before the birth, she has her baby 
/ h the others in the post bag. without pain.”’ 
| t was foolish of me, perhaps; the man was “That’s witchcraft,” I said. ‘‘They 
} friend, why should she not write a letter wouldn’t think it right to do so.” 
#1im? Yet, as I went upstairs to bed, I felt “What nonsense. Why should women suf- 
4 f she had hit me after all. fer?” said my Cousin Rachel. 
1a Sometimes, in the afternoons, she would 
‘he following day when she came down- be called upon by the County, as I had 
ts, and I joined her in the garden, my warned her. And she was equally successful 
usin Rachel was as happy and uncon- with the “gentry,” as Seecombe called them, 
qed as though there had never been a rift as she had been with the humbler folk. 
ween us. The only difference in her man- There was always some story of the callers 
to me was that she seemed more gentle, with which she greeted me when I returned 
» more tender; she teased me less, and home, and we would laugh together, and she 
t asking my opinion as to the planting of would smooth her hair before the mirror, 
) shrubs. and straighten the cushions, while I polished 
Do what you want to do,” I told her. off the last of the sweet cakes that had been ; ai Vd 
But I want the result to please you, put before the visitors. a ; ‘ : oa > = mY) 
lip,” she said. “All this belongs to you, of eee Meee 2? Tea a nl RR er a 
/one day will belong to your children.” ‘THe whole thing would seem like a game, e DIN aed TST 
I shan’t be displeased,”’ I said. ‘And like a conspiracy; yet I think she was happy : arts 
) talking about my children. I am quite there, sitting in the drawing room making 
plved to remain a bachelor.” conversation. People and their lives had 
Which is essentially selfish,’ she said, interest for her, how they thought, and what 
id very stupid of you.” they did; and she used to say to me, “But 
I think not. By remaining a bachelor I you don’t understand, Philip, this is all so 
1 be spared much distress and anxiety of new after the very different society in Flor- 
d.” ence. I have always wondered about life in 
i you ever thought what you would England, in the country. Now I am begin- 
ee ning to know. And I love 
Ihaveashrewd guess,” ES every minute of it.” 
Bld her, ‘that the bless- “T can think of noth- 
of married bliss are s The world will never starve ing more monotonous,” 
all they are cracked up for wonders; but only for I told her, “than discuss- 
e. If it’s warmth and @nt of wonder. ing generalities with any- 
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fort that a man wants, —G- K CHESTERTON. one, in Florence or in| | ‘ ney 
; : z - % ANS 
Something beautiful _——————_—" 9 —§ Cornwall. eh (oo 
ook upon, he can get “Oh! But you are hope- OS 


that from his own house, if he loves it less,’”’ she said, ‘and will end up very 
iF narrow-minded, thinking of nothing but 
0 my astonishment she laughed. “One turnips and kale.”’ 

when you fall in love, I shall remind you I would fling myself down in the chair, and 
nose words. Warmth and comfort from on purpose to try her, put my muddy boots 
e walls, at twenty-four. Oh, Philip!’””» And upon the stool. She never reproved me, and 
dubble of laughter came from her again. if she had noticed, did not appear to do so. 
uld not see that it was so very funny. “Go on,”’ I would say, “‘tell me the latest 
{ know quite well what you mean,’”’ I scandal in the county.” 

_ “Tt just happens that I have never “But if you are not interested,’ she would 
‘moved that way.” answer, “why should I do so?” 

That’s very evident,” she said. “You “Because I like to hear you talk,” I would 
be a heartbreak to the neighborhood. tell her. 

t poor Louise!” So before going upstairs to change for 
it I was not going to be led into a dis- dinner, she would regale me with county 
#on on Louise, nor again into a disserta- gossip—what there was of it: the latest be- 
upon love and matrimony. I was much _trothals, marriages and deaths, the new ba- 
ye interested to watch her work upon the _ bies on the way; she appeared to glean more 





MRS. HENRY BILLINGS, beautiful 
young New York socialite. Discrimt- 
nating in her choice of cigarettes, 


“fen. from twenty minutes’ conversation with a Mrs. Billings says: “This year . 
stranger than I would from an acquaintance I'm giving cartons of Herbert 
OBER set in fine and mild; for the first after a lifetime. Tareytons in their special 


> weeks of it we had scarcely any rain at ““As I suspected,” she told me, “‘you are Christmas wrapping. 
0 that Tamlyn and the men, under the the despair of every mother within fifty 

vision of my Cousin Rachel, were able miles.”’ 

» far ahead with the work in the planta- “Why so?” 

We managed also to visit in succession ‘Because you do not choose to look at any 

ne tenants upon the estate, which gave of their daughters. So tall, so presentable, so 





satisfaction, as I knew it would. I had _ eligible in every way. There is heavy betting E 
every one of them since boyhood, and upon Louise. Quite a number say that she j 
een used to calling in upon them every will get you in the end. And the third Miss : 
en, for it was part of my work todo so, Pascoe has a sporting chance.”’ 
Was a new experience for my Cousin ‘Great heaven!”’ I exclaimed. “Belinda 
el, brought up in Italy to a very dif- Pascoe? I’d as soon marry Katie Searle, who 
t life. Her manner with the people does the washing. Really, Cousin Rachel, 
not have been more right or proper. what staggers me is the way in which the | 
Ked all the right questions, replied with minds of women in this part of the world— f 
ght answers; also, what endeared her to perhaps it’s the same everywhere—run per- 
y of them was the understanding she petually upon marriage.” Aan i 
ed Vv ir ai ne “They have not much else to think 5a : : Srigues. Feet: koeantons 
cine get th aS Piet ee said. ‘‘ The choice of fare is small. Discriminating people prefer Herbert Tareyton. i hey apprec iate 
Pian my love for gardening,” she told I do not escape discussion, I can tell you. A) 1, kind of smoking that only fine tobacco and a genuine cork tip can 
, goes a knowledge of herbs. In Italy, list of eligible widowers has been given me. ; eS é Sis (eke ’s clean and firm. And 
Ways made a study of these things.” There is a peer down in West Cornwall de- give. The cork up doesn’t stick to the Ips...its clean ¢ . 


she would produce balm from some clared to be the very thing. Fifty, an heir, 
, to rub upon wheezing chests, and oil and both daughters married.” wk hy) eee te aie 
another, as a measure against burns; ‘Not old St. Ives?” I said, in tones of out- not only means a longer, cooler smoke, but that extra measure of fine 


she would in 2 how to rage. Bee BS Sey. av’s OS sual cigarette value. 
tisane ee ain and ce Why, yes, I believe that is the name. tobacco makes Herbert Tareyton today’s most unusual cigaret 


eeplessness—the best nightcap in the They say he’s charming.” THERE’S SOMETHING A POW TORE YOUU kal “LSNKGE 


Copr The Americs bacco Compar 


discriminating people prefer Herbert Tareyton because their modern size 
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“You wouldn’t think that an ex- 
perienced old gift-giver like me 
would have to make a survey .. 





“But I decided to be scientific 
about it this year and I’ve been 
eavesdropping right across the 
country... 





“You'd be surprised how many 
ladies said they wanted lingerie 
for Christmas... 
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“Charming, my eye,” I said to her. ‘‘He’s 
always drunk by midday, and creeps around 
the passages after the maids. Billy Rowe had 
a niece in service there. She had to come back 
home, she grew so scared.”’ 

“Who's talking gossip now? Poor Lord St. 
Ives; perhaps if he had a wife he would not 
creep about the passages. It would, of course, 
depend upon the wife.” 

“Well, you’re not going to marry him,” I 
said with firmness. 

“You could at least invite him here to 
dinner,”’ she suggested, her eyes full of that 
solemnity that I had learned now spelled 
mischief. ““We could have a party, Philip. 
The prettiest young women for you, and the 
best-favored widowers for me. But I think 
I have made my choice. I think if I am ever 
put to it, I will take your godfather, Mr. 
Kendall.” 

Maybe she did it on purpose, but I rose to 
the bait, exploding, ‘“You cannot seriously 
mean it. Why, he’s nearing sixty; and he’s 
never without a chill or some complaint.”’ 

“That means he doesn’t find warmth or 
comfort inside his house as you do.”’ 

I knew then that she was laughing, so 
laughed with her; but afterward, I wondered 
about it with mistrust. 

Next Sunday, when my godfather, on the 
right of my Cousin Rachel, bent his deaf ear 
to her, and suddenly sat back, laughing, and 
saying ‘‘Oh, capital, capital,” I wondered 
sulkily why it was that they laughed so much 
together. This, I thought, 7s another trick of 
women. To throw a jest in the air, that left a 
sting behind it. 

She sat there, at Sunday dinner, looking 
remarkably well and in high good humor, 
with my godfather on her right, and the vicar 
on her left, none of them at a loss for conver- 
sation, and for no good reason I turned sulky 
and silent, just as Louise had done that first 
Sunday. Louise sat looking at her plate, and 
I at mine. Our silence spurred my Cousin 
Rachel to greater effort, in order, I suppose, 
to cover it; and she and my godfather and 
the vicar tried to cap one another, quoting 
verse. But when they had all gone, my 
Cousin Rachel took me to task. 

“When,” she said, “I entertain your 
friends, I do look to have a little support 
from you. What was wrong, Philip? You sat 
there, scowling, and never addressed a word 
to either neighbor.” 

“There was so much gaiety at your end,” 
I answered her, ‘‘that I saw no point in 
contributing to it. All that nonsense about 
‘I love you’ in Greek. And the vicar telling 
you that ‘my heart’s delight’ sounded very 
well in Hebrew.” 


Wet, so it did,’ she said. ‘‘And your 
godfather wants to show me the beacon head 
by moonlight. Once seen, he tells me, never 
forgotten.” 

“Well, he’s not showing it to you,” I re- 
plied. ‘“‘The beacon is my property. There is 
some old earthwork that belongs to the 
Pelyn estate. Let him show you that. It’s 
covered thick in brambles.’”’ And I threw a 
lump of coal upon the fire, hoping the clatter 
bothered her. 

“T don’t know what’s come over you,” 
she said. ‘““You are losing your sense of 
humor.” And she patted me on the shoulder, 
and went upstairs. 

That was the infuriating thing about a 
woman. Always the last word. Leaving one 
to grapple with ill temper, with herself 
serene. A woman, it seemed, was never in 
the wrong. Or if she was, she twisted the 
fault to her advantage. 

She would fling these pinpricks in the air, 
these hints of moonlight strolls with my 
godfather, or some other expedition—a visit 


to Lostwithiel market—and ask me in all’ 


seriousness whether she should wear the new 
bonnet that had come from London— 
the veil had a wider mesh and did not shroud 
her, my godfather had told her it became 
her well; and when I fell to sulking, saying 
I did not care whether she concealed her 
features with a mask, her mood soared to 
serenity yet higher, making me seem more 
sulky than I was. Then, in the library after- 
ward, she would relent; the serenity was with 
her still, but a kind of tenderness came too. 


M E JO. U RIN ASL 


She asked me to hold her silks for her, to 
choose the colors I liked best, because she 
wanted to work a covering for me to use on 
the chair in the estate office. And quietly, 
without probing, she asked me questions on 
my day, whom I had seen, what I had done, 
so that all sulkiness went from me, and I was 
eased and rested. 

It was as if my change of mood afforded 
her delight, but why it should do so I had no 
remote idea. I only knew that when she 
teased me I disliked it, and it hurt. And when 
she was tender, I was happy and at peace. 

By the end of the month the fine weather 
broke. It rained for three days solid, and 
there was no gardening to be done, and all 
callers were kept within their doors, like the 
rest of us. 

It was Seecombe who suggested what I 
think the pair of us had both been shirking: 
that the time was opportune to go through 
Ambrose’s effects. He broached it one morn- 
ing as my Cousin Rachel and I stood by the 
library window, staring out at the rain. 

“The office for me,”’ I had just observed, 
“and a day in the boudoir for you. What 


THE MEMORY 
LINGERS ON 
A 
jolly 
good 
way to 
remember 
your friends 
and relatives 
this Christmas 
is to send LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL gift 
subscriptions. They are 
easy to order. They last 
all year and the cost is 
small compared to the pleasure 
given. Each gift will be announced 
in your name with a beautiful card 
in full rich colors, mailed to arrive at 
just the right time before Christmas. 


A handy order form 
is in nearly every 
copy of this issue. 


about those boxes down from London? More 
gowns to sort, and try upon your person?” 

“Not gowns,”’ she said, “‘ but coverings for 
curtains. I think the blue bedroom should 
live up to its name. At present it is gray. And 
the quilting to the bed had moth, but don’t 
tell Seecombe. I have chosen you new cur- 
tains, and new quilting.” 

It was then that Seecombe entered, and 
said, “The weather being so inclement, sir, 
I had thought the boys might be put to 
extra cleaning withindoors. Your old room 
needs attention. But they cannot dust while 
Mr. Ashley’s trunks cover the floor.”’ 

“Very well,” I said. “Let us have the fire 
lit; when the room is warm we’ll go up.” 

I think that both of us tried to conceal our 
feelings one from the other. We forced a sort 
of brightness into our behavior, and into our 
conversation. The fire, that had not been lit 
since last winter, burned with a false crackle. 
The boxes stood in a line upon the floor, 
waiting to be opened. 

My Cousin Rachel broke the silence. 
“Come,” she said, “shall we open the 
clothes trunk first ?”’ : 

I handed her the keys. “‘ Just as you will.” 

She put the key in the lock, and turned it, 
and threw open the lid. His old dressing 
gown was on the top. I knew it well. It was 
of heavy silk in a dark red color. His slippers 
were there, too, long and flat. I stood there 
staring at them, and it was like walking back 
into the past. I remembered him padding 
into my room wearing that dressing gown. 
Wearing those slippers. My Cousin Rachel 
took them from the trunk. 
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“What shall we do with them?” she said 
and the voice was lower now, subdued. _ 
“T don’t know. It’s for you to say.” ~ 
“Would you wear them, if I gave them to 
you?” she asked. 
“No,” I said, “no, I don’t think so,” 
She put them on the bed. She came next 
to a lightweight suit. It was not familiar to 
me. She took it out, and placed it with the 
dressing gown. Suddenly she began lifting 
the things from the trunk very swiftly. 
“TI think,” she said, “that if you don’t 
want them, Philip, the people on the estate, 
who loved him, might like to have them. You 
will know best what to give, and to whom.” 


I tix she did not see what she was doing. 
She took. them from the trunk in a sort of 
frenzy, while I stood by, and watched her, 
“The trunk ?”’ she said. ‘‘A trunk is alway: 
useful. You could do with the trunk?” She 
looked up at me, and her voice faltered. Sud- 
denly she was in my arms, her head against 
my chest. “Oh, Philip,’”’ she said, “forgive 
me. I should have let you and Seecombe do 
it. I was a fool to come upstairs.” 
It was queer. Like holding a’child. I 
touched her hair, and put my cheek against |) 
her head. 
“It’s all right,” I said, “ don’t cry. Go back 
to the library. I can finish it alone.” 
“No,” shé said. ‘It’s just as bad for you. 
as it is for me. You loved him so.” 
“T don’t mind,” I said. ‘‘Let me do it, 
Rachel, go downstairs.” 
She stood a little way apart, and wipe 
her eyes with her handkerchief. “No,” s 
said, “I’m better now. And I have unpacked 
the clothes. But if you will give them to the 
people on the estate, I shall be grateful.” 
The boxes of books were nearer to the fire 
I brought a chair, and placed it for het 
close to the warmth; and knelt beside th 
other trunks and opened them, one by one 
I hoped she had not noticed—I had barel} 
noticed it myself—that for the first time ] 
had not called her “cousin.” But “Rachel. 
I don’t know how it happened. I think iW 
must have been because standing there, with}, 
my arms about her, she had been so muc 
smaller than myself. is 
The books did not have the personal toucl 
about them that the clothes had. There were§ 
old favorites with which he always travele 
and these she gave to me, to keep beside mi 
bed. There were his cuff links, too, his studs 
his watch, his pen—all these she pre 
upon me. I was glad of them. 
She came upon a volume of drawings 0 
the layout of gardens. ‘‘ This will be very use 
ful to us,”’ she said, and rising from her chaif 
took it to the window to see it better. 
I opened another book at random. A piece. 
of paper fell from between the leaves. It had} 
Ambrose’s handwriting upon it. It seemed) 
like the middle scrap of a letter, torn from it 
context, and forgotten: 


7 
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It’s a disease, of course, I have often heard of | 
it, like kleptomania or some other malady, and)} 
has no doubt been handed down to her from her}. 
spendthriff*father, Alexander Coryn. How lon 
she has been a victim of it I cannot say, perhap 
always; certainly it explains much of what 
disturbed me hitherto in all this business. Thi 
much I do know, dear boy: that I cannot any) 
longer—nay, I dare not—let her have command, 
over my purse, or I shall be ruined. It 
imperative that you warn Kendall, if by any, 
chance / 





The sentence broke off. The scrap of papé 
was not dated. The handwriting was normaly 
Just then she came back from the window 
crumpled the piece of paper in my hand. 

“What have you there?” she said. 

“Nothing,” I said. I threw the piece 
paper on the fire. She saw the handwriting, 
on the paper curl in the flame. 

“That was Ambrose’s writing, 
“What was it? Was it a letter?” 

“It was just some note he had made,’ 
said, “‘on an old scrap of paper.” ia 
I felt my face burn in the light of the fir 
Then I reached for another volume from tk 
trunk. She did the same. We continued sort? 
ing books, side by side, together; but 
silence had come between us. 


” she sa 


(To be Continued) 
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iy only silver with Third Dimension Beauty ‘ 





___... when the shining Christmas gift is 
precious Wallace Sterling. Endearing, because it is 
Wallace, the only sterling silver in the world 
exquisitely sculptured in front, in profile and in 
‘ back—the only sterling to have “Third Dimension 
Beauty.” Enduring because it’s a gift that will star 


all the Christmases to come — growing Famed designer, William S. Warren, created these exquisite Wallace patterns in “Third 
more beautiful with each passing year. Dimension Beauty.” He gave each design the full-formed quality of true sculpture. 
Each piece is lovely not only in front, but in profile and in back as well. Be sure to see 
Reflected in the ornament are Stradivari Sterling candlesticks, $20 pair. these Wallace patterns—the only sterling silver designs with “Third Dimension Beauty.” 
See the many other Wallace gifts for gracious Christmas-giving. Six piece place settings from $32.50 to $43.50 including tax. 
Please turn to page 164 to see other Wallace Sterling Silver patterns. 
ACE SILVERSMITHS, WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT... Since 1835...WALLACE SILVERSMITHS, TORONTO, CANADA Copyright 1951 
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Cr F The littlest member of the family 

3 Wn hasn’t reached the stage of being en- 





~) tirely clear about colors yet, you 
. know. Except for yellow! Babies 
= see yellow early. And they not only 
see it in all its golden prettiness, but are quick to 
learn that yellow vegetables have the sweetest, 
most delightful taste. 

That’s a blessing! For diet specialists invari- 
ably recommend at least one green or one yellow 
vegetable a day for everyone, from babies right 
through to great-grandparents. So, for both health 
and happiness, introduce your baby early to 
Gerber’s golden squash. 


W\ 





ow lucky that babies 
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Gerber’s Strained Squash has a creamy- 
smooth, purée-like texture. It feels good on baby’s 
tongue . . . it’s easy for baby to digest. Gerber’s 
Junior Squash is firmer in texture with small bits 
designed especially for teething toddlers. 

Naturally, both Strained and Junior Squash 
have the superb qualities that Gerber’s are famous 
for in all of their more than 5O varieties: The won- 
derful true-flavor and true-color that babies love. 
The processing that helps retain natural goodness. 
The special care that’s given by experts who make 
baby foods and nothing else. No wonder babies 
thrive on Gerber’s, from starting cereals through 
strained and junior foods. 








~ BABY FOODS 


CEREALS * STRAINED and JUNIOR FOODS * MEATS 


love yellow ! 
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Bringing 
Up Baby 


HINTS COLLECTED BY | 
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Bad Weather T. 
If you’re caug 
short of dryi; 
space in an em) 
gency, tip bab 
play pen over ant 
side and use it as | 


5 


Mra: Ban Gerher extra drying ram 
a ok ee 





Sweet Stuff for a 
Toddler’s Dessert. 
Combine 1 cup 
Gerber’s delicious 
Junior Squash with 
VY cup orange juice, 
3 tbhs..singanse 
slightly beaten egg, 
a dash of salt. Pour into two greai 
custard cups. Place in pan of hot wa! 
and bake in moderate oven (35G 
for about 35 minutes or until a kr 
inserted in custard comes out cle: 
Did You Know... that every contail| 
of Gerber’s baby food is entitled 
carry this seal? It’s your assurance tl 
Gerber’s are Accepted by the Cour 


on Foods and Nutrition of the ®c) 
American Medical Association. =| 


4 
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For a Quick Frost. Take one contair 
of any of Gerber’s true-flavor, tri 
color strained fruits. Mix it with enou 
confectioner’s sugar to make a thi 
spread. There you have a quick, ta: 
frosting for cake. 





Old Tricks .. . t 
they’re always go 
as new for eae 
generation. If yc 
doctor suggests €/ 
yolk and it’s not ti§ 
well received by 1) 
smallest one, mé 
it well with cereal and milk or formu) 
Usually slips down without even bei 
noticed. Toddlers not too enthusias 
about eggs as such often respo§ 
happily to egg nog. f 


] 
Test for Temperature. Little ones li 


food at a just-so temperature. Not h§ ! 
not cold. Maybe a shade warmer th) 
room temperature is the best way §_ 
describe that in-between, most-welcot h 
degree of warmth. 









FREE! Tempting “Recipes for Toddler, () 
compiled by Ger- 
ber’s own nutrition- 
ists. Write me, Mrs. 
Dan Gerber, Dept. 
812-1, Fremont, 
Michigan. In Can- 
ada, Gerber-Ogilvie 
Baby Foods Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 













NOTION I encounter frequently is 
that when a child vomits it is because 
of something “‘indigestible’’ he has 
eaten. Parents are inclined to think 
ey shouldn’t bother the doctor about a 
mple tummy-ache. If a child has repeated 
igestive upsets, they are often attributed 
> a “delicate stomach’’—and nothing is 
one about it. 

It is true that in a few cases, an allergy 
™) a certain food or foods may be respon- 
ble—it really is “something he ate.” 










OCTOR BUNDESEN’S book- 
lets, used by many thousands 
of enthusiastic mothers, cover all 
phases of baby care. They are: 







BerorE THE Bapy Comes (pre- 
natal months), No. 2383, 50c. 
First series of booklets, covering 

first eight months, 50c. 







Second series of booklets, covering 
nine months to two years, 50c. 
Our Bases (complete book and 
invaluable supplement to the 
monthly booklets), No. 1345, 50e. 

A Docror’s First Duty To THE 
Moruer (breast-feeding helps), 
No. 1346, 6c. 


Address all requests to the Ref- 
erence Library, Laptes’ Home 
Journat, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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! Even for “simple tummy-ache”’ the cause is not always obvious. o 
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There may be unsuspected physical or emotional disturbances. 
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Not Alwavs 
“Something He Ate” 


By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 


President, Chicago Board of Health 


Nevertheless, the situation calls for inves- 
tigation. An alert mother may remember 
that each episode of vomiting was pre- 
ceded by a meal featuring some particular 
dish. By eliminating the offending food, 
she can usually prevent recurrence of the 
disturbance. In less obvious cases, the 
doctor should be called upon. He will test 
the child’s responses to a number of foods 
until the offending one, or “‘allergen,”’ is 
identified. The child should not be made to 
go on suffering sickness that can be done 
away with. 

It has been my experience, however, 
that a comparatively small number of 
digestive upsets in children are due to 
allergy. As I have told mothers time after 
time, vomiting in most children is caused 
by a specific infection, or by a disorder of 
the nervous system, or by excessive anxiety 
or some other nervous disturbance. If a 
child is given to upchucking, by all means 
find out the reason for it! 

Sometimes the cause of repeated stom- 
ach difficulty proves to be some defect in 
the digestive mechanism. Occasionally 
these appear in infancy. In rare instances 
tiny babies who vomit constantly are found 
to have a condition called “pyloric sten- 
osis’’-—a closure or contraction of the 
pyloric valve, which is the opening from the 
stomach into the small intestine. Other 
defects which may cause severe and re- 
peated digestive disorders in babies are 
intussusception, a condition in which the 
intestine is folded back into itself, and 
obstructions or adhesions of the stomach 
or intestinal tract. These conditions can be 
discovered only by the most complete and 
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This Christmas start your child 
on the path to success! 











No other gift can mean so much to your 
child—this gift that brings the wisdom 


of the ages within his eager reach. 


For though the world of tomorrow holds 
many uncertainties, one thing is sure. 
Success will belong to those who have 
acquired the priceless habit of learning. 
And we believe that in years to come 
your child will look back to “the Christ- 
mas I got my World Book” as a starting 
point toward that successful future. 


Thousands of parents who like you have 
felt keenly their responsibilities, have 
found in World Book Encyclopedia an 
ideal solution. 


It is a matter of record that 9 out of 10 
parents agree World Book has helped 
their children get better school marks 
in an amazingly short time. Teachers 
and librarians, too, have given World 
Book first place of honor among refer- 
ence works. 


Just a few sample pages and pictures 
will give you a feeling for the superior 
quality, the deep fascination that lies 
within these 19 wonderful volumes. You 
will see how the whole family can bene- 
fit immeasurably because World Book 
is part of their daily living. So act now 
... make this a “World Book Christmas” 


in your home. 


More people buy World Book than any other encyclopedia 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Ist Choice of America’s Schools and Libraries 


for more than 30 years! Ask any teacher or librarian. 


WANT A 
LIFETIME CAREER 
with good pay, future 
security? Discover 
how all this may be 


yours as a World Book 


representative. Write: 
Mr. George M. Hayes, 
World Book, Dept. 
27-B, Box 5968, Chi- 
cago 80, Illinois. 





FREE BOOKLET Write today for your copy of 
valuable FREE booklet, “How to Help Your Child 
Win Success.’’ Address: Mr. William V. 
Field Enterprises Inc., Educational Division, Dept. 
17-B, Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Miller, 
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careful examination, including X-ray study When she was five or six years old, Judy 
of the digestive system. For that reason it is began to have occasional severe spells of 
important to call the doctor when a baby or vomiting. Careful examination and study KE 1g 
small child vomits more than once or twice. revealed no abnormal*condition that could 
If one of these defects is found, expert care be responsible, no allergy, no apparent in- made 
or difficult surgery may be needed in order fection. In talking to her mother about this 
to correct the condition. problem, I became aware that each episode 
Another reason why it is wise to call the seemed to come at a particularly incon- 
doctor when the child vomits is that this is venient time for the family. When the par- 
frequently an early sign of infection. Scarlet ents were planning a supper party for a 
fever, measles, whooping cough and chicken group of their friends, for example, or when 
pox, for example, are all likely to be intro- one of the older children was going to be ina 
duced with spells of vomiting. Vomiting also recital or play at school, Judy was almost 
occurs frequently during the onset of pneu- sure to turn up “‘sick at her stomach,” with 


monia, influenza and poliomyelitis. the result that mother often had to change 
It should be borne in mind, further, that her plans and stay home to take care of her. 
vomiting is an early symptom of acute Judy wasn’t consciously making herself 


appendicitis. The food that is vomited is sick, or malingering. Her response to the 
ejected forcefully, and retching continues situation was wholly subconscious. What she 
after all the food in the stomach has been needed was to understand that these special 
lost. Since appendicitis isa dangerous disease occasions did not mean that she was any the 
even when it is recognized promptly, it is less loved and wanted by her preoccupied 
wise to keep in touch with the doctor. If parents and brother and sister. In time, we 
vomiting is followed by abdominal pain, he helped Judy get over her “delicate stomach”’ 
will wish to have a blood test made to check by letting her help with the arrangements 
the possibility of appendicitis. and greet the guests when mother and daddy 

However, I have found that in many cases had a party, and by including her whenever 


a tendency to vomit is caused by nervous possible on occasions involving the older Sethe Grandest 
anxiety rather than by any digestive defect children. ft th Y G | 
or infection. Often the cause is a feeling of In other cases, however, feelings of anx- Gi at ou n Give 
insecurity. The child has found that anillness iety and insecurity may be deep-rooted and . : ; e 

makes him the focus of family interest, which harder to deal with; as when a child is truly iS the One You A Li ke. 
satisfies this deep-seated inner need. A sub- unloved or unwanted, for example, or when : 


conscious craving for love and attention may there is ill feeling between the children in a to Get You reelf | 
: ayaa: : eee LB 





then emerge.in the form of dramatic, violent family, or conflict between the mother and } 
episodes of vomiting. These children are father. A so-called dyspeptic found that he yd 
sometimes called “habit vomiters.”’ could eat any food after he had been happily ok 
I remember one such case in particular married for a year or so. It was the constant oS ee 
that was a puzzle for many months. Judith quarreling between his father and mother i ad E My iy | 
was a healthy, normal little girl, the third that had made certain dishes “poison” to hk 
child in a family and several years younger him throughout his childhood and youth. HANDBAG i a 
than her brother and sister. As is usual in Where bitterness in the home atmosphere is ai 
3 ’ such cases, loving attention was focused on responsible for a child’s vomiting episodes, Dil 3 A 
ofl dolly hate her, the older children joining their parents the family doctor may need the aid of a —, 5 
in lavishing praise and favor on little Judy, psychiatrist —for the parents, not the child— io | & 
who was a pretty, happy baby. before the condition can be cleared up. ; rf: TT U i r FE 
stiff, tough brush bristles | ad: HIDE 
b th ; D p : NYLON | POLITICAL BABES IN THE WOODS 
0 0 U ron AGAINST THE SHARP BOYS 





Yes, whether it’s for glistening, silky-soft, (Continued from Page 51) 


life-like hair for dolls...or tough, resilient, 
long-wearing bristles for brushes...youcan 
rely on versatile Du Pont nylon to give 


“We can hold the party and still help you population in the city. To the credit of all 
get elected,’”’ the members had said. But the East St. Louisans, the play for religious in- 
business of politics is not a part-time, now- tolerance seemed to have little effect. 


you just the qualities you want. For Du | we do-now-we-don’t proposition. Unfortunately, Bernice herself aided the | 
Pont nylon can be “tailor-made” to meet There are as many reasons given for the first charge in. the minds of many critics. | 
the requirements for many products. defeat of the reform movement as there are Oftentimes she would ride roughshod over | 


interested persons in East St. Louis. But opposition in matters where she felt she was | 
Bob Barracks, managing editor of the cru- right. With too little display of tact she! 
sading East St. Louis Journal, whosupported would turn down well-intentioned advice. 
Bernice and her fellow board members, said ‘‘Bernice would do better if she would stop 
simply, ‘‘Bernice and her fellow candidates competing with men as a man and use some 
were political babes in the woods up against of her feminine charm,” one of her best 





prceheco nara friends said ruefully. Here’s a perfectly stunning bag for casual or! F 
The kind of campaign put on by the The second charge could have been re- sports wear, with adjustable straps for either} 
“sharp boys,” the politicos who backed the futed with the reminder that several mem- shoulder or over-arm use. Beautifully made of jf" 
winning ticket, left a bad taste in the mouths bers of the school board backed by Bernice] brown steerhide, hand-colored, with rich, dis: 1 : 
of many East St. Louisans. Anyone who were Catholic. The emphasis must be on the| _ tinctive hand-tooled design. Smart, mannish, 
knows East St. Louis politics knows that ‘“‘could,”’ for as Bernice said, ‘‘ Whispering leather drawstring around sides. Four inside 
East St. Louisans play politics no-holds- campaigns are hard to combat. I didn’t know pockets, one zippered. Matching coin purse, 


Brush it...wave it...shampoo Nylon brush bristles, avail- 
it. Nylon doll’s hair stays able in different degrees 


; ae c . My 
barred and the dark-brown taste in the po- about the religious attacks until several days| This and other lovely MEEKER Handbags, at 
soft and life-like, dries ofstiffness,canhelp bring | litical mouth doesn’t come easily. To an _ prior to the election, when my phone would various prices, at dealers everywhere. 
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sik i 
eC: 


| 
ihe 


quickly, won't stretch or out the natural beauty of | oytsider, the vicious whispering campaign, ring all hours of the day or night bringing 
; : : s , 3 The Ideal Gift for Those 


break off. Provides end- your hair. For best hair 
in the Service: 
— 





less hours of fun for the care,and savings, too, use | the cynical pamphleteering, and the money abuse from emotional people who had just 
budding beautician in a brush bristled with | paid to precinct committeemen, would con- heard the whisper. 





your home. Du Pont nylon. trast oddly with the high ideals usually con- The pamphlet campaign was cold, cynical 
nected with the no-pay school-board posi- politicking based on the touchy race-relations 

Look for Du Pont nylon in many types of better | tions. difficulty in East St. Louis. One pamphlet 
products. When buying brushes remember... To Bernice’s surprise, she found out too was found in the “white” areas of the city 


late—after the election—that for nearly accusing Bernice of being pro-Negro because 
three years one of her political enemies had under her administration segregation was 
hats) Y-¥4] bru 3 have been waging a constant whispering campaign ended in the schools. Another pamphlet Give him or her a : 
against her, slowly but surely building up to found in the Negro areas accused her with ae OE Lee ee | 
WT ta) ay NYLON a “beat Goedde’”’ campaign to defeat the equal vehemence of being anti-Negro. Both rei nedia axa ae Cees holes smartlyil 
reform movement. sets of pamphlets were distributed the day ; roe a ee 


: : , : styled in many rich, fine leathers, at various prices. 

The whispering campaign painted Bernice _ before the election. ' é 
Pa RPA with two brushes: one, Miss Goedde, the The scene at most of the polling places in THE MEEKER COMPANY « JOPLIN, MO. 

bossy, arrogant dictator who runs things her the city April thirteenth is indicative of the New York: 347 Fifth Ave. + Chicago: 36 S.State St. ht, 


way; and the other, “that Protestant Miss money spent by Bernice’s opposition. An 








ny 


Goedde,” the anti-Catholic, Ku Klux Klan- official poll watcher for the board of election 9 L 

ner. commissioners described the picture he saw KAZ 3 K 1g a) 

The first was designed to play up the repeated all over the city: ae YN 0 etl a1 

Moun mTorr feeling many men have against women in “All day long the precinctmen and their i. 
; any activity outside the home. The:second workers drove voters to the polls. I saw no aa ee va rez Cem 


Bett i Living... i . . : : yay ” 
or iihings foraielter: Evid a Brough Cheri, was shaped to appeal to the large Catholi¢ one working for Miss Goedde’s ticket. 


} 
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|| Charles Hook, a board member running 
for re-election with Bernice, smelled defeat 
||zbout noon when he saw the busy precinct 
\¢ommitteemen. “If I’d known you fellows 
vere going to be paid to work like this, I’d 
lave saved my effort,”” he told one of the 
_jrecinct bosses. 
|) There have been. many estimates of the 
qioney spent, but a conservative guess runs 
bout $3000, with as much as $100 to $300 
¢oing to key precinct committeemen. 
| Bernice had ample opportunity to look 
{ito the money-hungry palms of precinct- 
Jaen before the election, when she and her 
flow candidates sat in the little, crowded 
fice of a weekly newspaper in one district of 
Ine city. ‘“We’ll support 
hou for $500 a precinct,” 
\{ne politician said. Ber- 
fice and her candidates 
{efused. 
} But this kind of oppo- 
| tion is not new to Ber- 
fice. She faced the same 
Hiing in 1948, but then she fought. What 
tbout 1951? 
“We could never get a campaign going 
iis time. We could get too few people to 
selp with the leg work. I and my five fellow 
andidates never did get together, all at one 
jeeting, to do any planning. And I don’t 
ally know why,” she admits. 
! Perhaps the lethargy among Goedde sup- 
orters was due to the effectiveness of the 
vhispering campaign, for there was little 
ithusiastic support for her or her ticket; 
- maybe it was the difficulty in arousing 
eople’s defense of a good administration, 
ompared with the drama of “throwing the 
iscals out.”’ 
) The lack of enthusiasm even reached the 
embers of her own ticket, for one fellow 
andidate said, ‘‘Maybe someone else should 
ave filed for the presidency. I’m afraid 
ernice will drag the whole slate down with 
ae 
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Bernice is sure that her chairmanship of 
ie 1951 Red Cross fund drive in the city 


There is no breath of sean- 
dal without halitosis. 
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took too much of her time away from politics. 
But Bernice doesn’t like the word “‘pol- 
itics.”” Even now, after the defeat, she is 
firm in her stand that “I will not play pol- 
itics.” She defines politics as “hiring of un- 
qualified people to pay political debts’”’ and 
the payment to professional politicians to 
deliver safe votes. 

When Bernice thinks of politics in these 
terms, her reaction is the only one a good 
citizen can take, but what about politics in 
the sense of mobilizing votes? She didn’t 
play politics in the ‘‘bad”’ sense, but she also 
failed to play politics in the ‘‘good”’ sense. 
She made no move to organize a “‘people’s 
machine” with citizen groups getting out the 
vote simply because they 
want to see good schools 
continue. 

The “I’d have voted if 
I thought you would lose’”’ 
which Bernice is tired of 
hearing everywhere she 
goes could have been 
avoided by the technique of playing “‘get 
out the vote”’ politics. 

Bernice says she finds it significant that 
East St. Louis politicians boast they can get 
out 10,000 votes and that the newly elected 
school-board president received 10,022. But 
it is of more significance that Bernice re- 
ceived 16,303 votes in 1948 and only 4988 
votes in 1951. A reform movement can win 
only with a huge vote. The controlled pol- 
itician votes lie in wait for the reform move- 
ment that fails to attract the voters and 
then rise up to clobber the movement. 

Praise for Bernice came from an unex- 
pected source. A former close associate of the 
City Hall machine, now retired from politics, 
said, ‘I was sure Miss Goedde would win, 
for she had a good administration, but I 
think she will be a better leader in the com- 
munity for the lessons she has learned at this 
election.” 

Barracks was more blunt: ‘‘The pattern 
here will be repeated next year unless those 
who want good schools learn politics.”’ 


OUR OWN YOUNG MARRIEDS 


































MEAT BALLS IN TOMATO SAUCE 


sason 2 pounds ground beef with 2 tea- 
ji, 0ons salt, 14 teaspoon pepper. Add 14 cup 
bread crumbs, 3 tablespoons water and | 
ghtly beaten egg. Mix well and shape into 
all balls—about 60 of them. Melt 14 cup 
tter or margarine in hot skillet, add meat 
Hs and brown well on all sides. Add 34 cup 
opped onion and 2 cloves garlic, chopped, 
d brown in pan drippings. Add 1 No. 2 can 
mato purée, !4 cup water (or you could use 
ree 8-ounce cans tomato sauce in place of 
ter and purée), | teaspoon Worcestershire 
ce, 12 teaspoon salt, dash of Tabasco, 14 
p chopped parsley and 34 cup chopped 
lery. Cover and simmer 20 minutes. Re- 
ason to taste. Serves 10. 


CAULIFLOWER AU GRATIN 


“move outer leaves from 2 medium heads 
iflower; wash and separate into flowerets. 
»ok in boiled salted water until just tender. 
~prange in a shallow pan. Make a cream 

ce by blending 34 cup butter or mar- 
ine with 34 cup flour; gradually add 2 
arts milk, heat and stir until thickened. 
ason sauce with 2 teaspoons salt, 1< tea- 
Pon pepper and 1s teaspoon dry mustard. 

hot sauce over cauliflower: sprinkle 
h 14 cup buttered crumbs and 14 cup 
yfated Cheddar cheese. Bake in a moderate 
en, 350° F., for 15 minutes or until thor- 
thly heated through. Run under the 
oiler a few minutes for a final browning. 


-Erves 10. 


» 
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CRAB-ASPIC LOAF 


k over two 614-ourice cans crab meat, re- 
ying any shell. Combine crab meat with 
cup mayonnaise, | pint cream or top milk, 
2 teaspoons salt, pepper and 34 teaspoon 
prika, Soften 114 envelopes unflayored 
atin in 13 cup cold water. Dissolve over 
t water and add to crab mixture with 14 


(Continued from Page 57) 


cup sliced scallions and 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice. Chill until it thickens. Pour into a 
1-quart loaf-shaped pan and chill until set. 
Turn out. Garnish with tomato wedges. 
Serves 10. 


NOODLE, HAM AND SOUR CREAM 
CASSEROLE 


Cut into bite size or chop coarsely 34 pound 
ready-to-eat ham. Cook one 8-ounce pack 
age egg noodles until tender. Mix | table- 
spoon grated onion with | pint sour cream. 
Grease a 2-quart casserole dish lightly, and 
as soon as noodles are drained and rinsed, but 
not dry and sticky, make a layer in the 
bottom of the casserole, then a layer of 
chopped ham, followed by 14 pint sour 
cream; repeat until there are 3 layers. 
Season each layer with salt and pepper. 
Having three is important, as it spreads the 
ham and sour cream more evenly through the 
noodles. Top, with buttered bread crumbs 
and heat through thoroughly. If you place it 
high in the oven, the top will brown nicely 
in the time it takes it to heat through; an- 
other important point is that it mustn’t stay 
in the oven (350° F.—20-30 minutes) long 
enough to dry out. Serves 6 hungry people 
or 4 starving. 


RASPBERRY ICE-CREAM PIE 


Make a graham-cracker crust by rolling 16 
graham crackers until fine. Work in 4 cup 
sugar and 14 cup soft butter or margarine. 
Press crumb mixture against bottom and 
sides of a lightly greased 8” pie plate. Bake in 
a hot oven, 400° F., 8-10 minutes. Cool. Fill 
the cooled shell with | quart soft vanilla ice 
cream. Place in freezing section of your re- 
frigerator until ready to serve. This can be 
done the day before or the morning of the 
party. Serve with frozen raspberries which 
have just been thawed. Serves 6. 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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RISK denying \ 


my baby a strong back | 


LOT 





a fine full chest 


straight legs 
sound teeth? Not if I can help it! 


OME mothers don’t seem to know 
S that well-shaped heads, fine full 
chest, strong backs and straight legs 
are not a matter of chance. Your 
baby and every baby, needs special 
help to build them. 

You must give one particular 
thing — extra Vitamin D—not just 
when you think of it but every single 
day. Your own doctor insists on it, 
and new scientific studies show why. 

For five years the teeth of two 
groups of children were studied. 


Only 7.2% of teeth decayed in the 
children who got extra Vitamin D 
and essential minerals daily. This 
compared with 12% —almost twice 
as many cavities—in the group that 
didn’t always get ample Vitarnin D. 

Make sure your baby gets enough 
to build sound bones and teeth. 
Give the Vitamin D source so many 
mothers and doctors rely on— 
potent Squibb Cod Liver Oil. Start 
him now on Squibb Cod Liver Oil. 
Ask for it today! 
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ALL-PURPOSE DRYER! 


OU can easily earn an all-purpose 

dryer. This dryer can be used to dry 
hair, delicate glassware, garments, for 
defrosting and in the workshop—it is a 
good item to have around. You can earn 
this dryer by selling 8 2-yr. subscriptions 
for the Ladies’ Home Journal, at the 
U. S. price of $5.00.each or 6 2-yr. 
Holiday subscriptions at the U. S. price 
of $8.00 each. Subscriptions may be new 
or renewals; sold outSide your own home. 
Write subscribers’ names and addresses 
on plain paper, together with your own 
and mail to address below, with the total 
remittance. No dryers will be sold for 
cash. Dryers will be sent to Continental 
U.S. only —offer good until February 29, 
1952. 


CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY 
Box 670, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


INGROWN NAIL 
Hurting You? 


Immediate 
Relief! 


A few drops of OUTGRO® bring blessed relief from 
tormenting pain of ingrown nail. OUTGRO tough- 
ens the skin underneath the nail, allows the nail to 
be cut and thus prevents further pain and discom- 
fort. OUTGRO is available at all drug counters. 
















Every parent should have this 
new book. It is free; no obli- 
gation. Simply address 

FREE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
BOOK pept. 412, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


vem ror 
MATERNITY DRESSES ui 
Dresses & suits for morning, street, afternoon, TALOG 
Advance} or sports, $2.95 to 22.50. Also maternity corsets 
Styles | & lingerie. (Catalog mailed in plain envelope.) 
CRAWFORD'S Dept. A, 729 Balt., Kansas City 6, Mo 
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SES SNEEZES 
anv otner COLD MISERY ES 


Take TABCIN to check cold 
ALL DRUG STORES in the BRIGHT RED package 











misery quick! TABCIN checks 
sneezes and sniffles, helps re- 
lieve headache and feverish 
feeling. Eases aches and pains. 
TABCIN contains a tested anti- 
histamine in compound with 
other ingredients to give more 
complete relief for cold distress. 





You will ENJOY 
ed Yohto Litem: (leeltry 


PERRO a Nhe 


with the Genuine Se 


Battle Creek 


HEALTH« 
SLUTS 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN ! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of effi- 
cient vibratory massage! Health Builder gives 
you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue manipulation 
—'‘at the snap of a switch.”’ Helps weight and 
figure problems, muscle-toning, blood circula- 
tion. Widely used in Health Institutions. Buile 
for years of service—fully guaranteed? WRITE 
today for literature and ; 

new booklet, “BE GOOD 
TO YOURSELF!” 





EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 49, Mich. 
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and a festive delight for your famil | ] 





...the traditional holiday treat! | 
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Fruit cake makes an ideal gift, and is most appropriate 
to serve guests who drop in with holiday greetings. It's f 


the traditional treat folks expect this time of year...chock- 







full of luscious fruits, spices, and nuts to give it that rare 
and festive flavor. 
To be sure of perfect fruit cake—and to avoid a lot of 


time in your kitchen... 


Order Your Fruit Cake Today —at your bake-shop, your 
grocers, or from the baker who calls at your door. And, 
make sure to ask for fruit cake when you eat in res- 


taurants during the holidays. 


HIGHEST NUTRITION a é Rate) 


Buy a FRUIT CAKE for the 
holidays...taste how good it is! 



































(Continued from Page 101) 


BARBECUED CHICKEN 


‘ “Have two 3-pound chickens cut into quarters. 
‘Place chicken skin side down in a shallow 
‘open pan (17x 11’’x 2 14’’). Add 1 large onion, 

iced, 1 clove garlic and | quart water. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven, 375° F., 1 hour, 
tw ning occasionally. Meanwhile, prepare the 
barbecue sauce. Combine | teaspoon sugar, 
fA: 4 teaspoons dry mustard, 11% teaspoons 
alt, 144 teaspoon black pepper, 3 tablespoons 
. Worcestershire sauce, 14 cups tomato juice, 
VY, cup cider vinegar in a saucepan. Boil 10 
/ minutes. Pour the sauce over the chicken. 
_ Baste the chicken every 15 minutes with the 
sauce. Bake until chicken is tender and sauce 
_ is reduced to a rich gravy. It takes about 
1% hours more. If your chicken is very 
tender before the sauce is reduced, you can 
pour off some of the sauce and boil it down to 
| speed the thickening process. Serves 8. 


STUFFED PICKLED MUSHROOMS 


\ Remove stems from 1% pound small mush- 
' rooms. Wipe caps with a damp cloth. If the 
. small raw ones are not available, use a 4- 
» ounce can button mushrooms. Bring to a boil 
1 cup red wine vinegar, 4 cup water, | tea- 
| spoon pickling spices, 3 thin slices lemon, 1 
» small onion, sliced, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 cut 
_ clove garlic and 14 teaspoon sugar; remove 
from heat at once. Pour over the mushrooms. 
) Place a small saucer over mushrooms to hold 
) them down in vinegar mixture. Let stand 
until cold. They may stand overnight, but 
) this is not necessary. An hour before party 
) time, drain and stuff the caps with filling, 
) made by blending one 3-ounce package 
| cream cheese with 14 teaspoon dry mustard, 
1 teaspoon prepared horse-radish, 14 tea- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce and | tablespoon 
minced parsley. Sprinkle tops with paprika. 


CHOCOLATE-MINT ROLL 


| Whip 11% cups heavy cream until just stiff: 
sweeten with 14 cup sugar. Tint whipped 


THIS 1S A WATCHBIRD 
WATCHING YOU 








THIS IS A WATCHBIRD 
WATCHING A Boo e 


4 BOOBY 
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Boobies very easily. 


\) 
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THIS 15 A ROO-BOOBY 


By Munro Leaf 


Tuts simple-minded creature waiting behind the door is a 
Boo-Booby. It thinks it is great fun to jump out at people 
who don’t know it is there and shout BOO to scare them. 
Someday it is going to get hurt badly by being stuck in 
the eye or cut or scratched by something the other person 
is carrying. Or maybe the person it jumps out at is going 
to be badly frightened or hurt. Either way, it’s a stupid 
thing to do, as this Boo-Booby will find out when this pot 
of hot coffee lands on its head. We can do without Boo- 


WERE You A Bodo PooBy THis MONTH? / 
Hoorn eoRARAL ONAN AAA TRO 
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cream a pleasing green with green food color- 
ing and flavor with 14 teaspoon mint extract. 
Spread thin chocolate wafers with cream and 
stack together—use a full 10-ounce can of 
wafers. Frost the outside of the roll with the 
remaining mint cream. Garnish with shaved 
semisweet chocolate. Chill several hours. To 
serve, slice on the diagonal. Serves 8. 


MINESTRONE 


Soak 1 cup dried navy beans overnight in 1 
quart water. If you forget to put the beans to 
soak the night before, you can bring the beans 
and water to a boil and soak 1 hour. Cut 144 
pound salt pork into small pieces and fry 
them slowly in a deep heavy kettle. Discard 
the pork pieces. Into the fat put 1 clove 
garlic, minced, 2 tablespoons chopped pars- 
ley, 3 medium onions, sliced thin, and the 
white part of 3 leeks, sliced; cook 10 minutes 
more. Add the beans and the water in which 
they were soaked. Then add 1% quarts 
water, 1 No. 214 can tomatoes, 11% cups 
sliced celery, 6 carrots sliced in rounds, 1 
green pepper, chopped, | tablespoon salt, 1 
teaspoon basil and 1% teaspoon black pepper. 
Simmer 2 hours. Add 11% cups shredded 
cabbage, 1 cup peas, 1 cup Lima beans, and 
simmer 15 minutes. Then the final addition is 
4 cup cooked macaroni. Serve hot with 
grated Parmesan cheese. Serves 8. This soup 
is best when made the day before the party, 


APPLE CRISP 


Beat 2 eggs well and gradually add 1 cup 
sugar, beating until light and fluffy. Sift to- 
gether 24 cup flour, 14 teaspoon salt and 214 
teaspoons baking powder. Add the dry ingre- 
dients to egg mixture. Mix well. Fold in | cup 
chopped apple which has been peeled and 
cored, | cup chopped walnuts and 2 tea- 
spoons vanilla. Pour into greased glass 
baking dish, 12’”’ x 73@”’ x 114’. Sprinkle 
top with 14 cup shredded coconut. Bake 
in moderate oven, 350° F., 30 minutes. 
Cut into squares and serve with fluff of 
whipped cream. Serves 8. 
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exe OLIVES 


FROM CALIFORNIA 





CORONADO 
CASSEROLE 






24 cup ripe olives 
> 2 tbsps. butter 

or margarine 
2 tbsps. flour 
1 cup milk 
1 can condensed 
mushroom soup 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

VY, cup chopped pimiento 
1 tbsp. finely i 
chopped parsley | 
6 hard-cooked eggs | 
24 cup crushed potato | 
chips | 
Pepper | 
Cut olives from pits into large pieces. | 
Melt butter and blend in flour. Add milk |! 
and cook and stir until thickened. Stir in |! 
soup, olives, pimiento, parsley, sliced 
eggs, half of potato chips and pepper to : 
taste. Pour into greased casserole. Top 
with remaining potato chips. Bake in | 
moderately slow oven (325 degrees F.) | 
20 minutes. Serves 6. | 
I 

| 

=! 


ELEGANT! To make more 


olives, write for your free book- 
let of Elegant Ripe Olive Recipes: 
Olive Advisory Board, Dept. D-12, 
16 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


(CUT OUT AND PASTE ON CARD FOR YOUR RECIPE FILE) 


l 
| 
l 
| 
I 
dishes more delicious with ripe 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Elegance is easy—when you have ripe olives. 
Their black-satin beauty adds elegance to 
table and to appetizer tray. It’s an elegance 
you can enjoy every day, just by setting out 
the olive bowl. And when you use ripe olives 
in your cooking, their subtle flavor turns a 
“simple something”? into something special 
quickly and easily. So be sure to remember, 
Ripe Olives from California—for Elegance 





POPCORN 


for cozy evenings 





Brig ‘ten ta 
holiday meals / 


Whole Sunshine Pimientos are a 
“must” on the pantry shelf. See how 
their vivid red color lends a festive 
air even to potatoes and scrambled 
eggs; see how their mild, spicy flavor 
adds zest to holiday salads, meats, 
casseroles. Be generous in your use 
of Sunshine 

Pimientos 


CURRY OF VEAL 


Cook small onion, chopped, and 2 tbls. 
minced green pepper in 3 tbls. fat for 10 
minutes. Stir in 3 tbls. flour and 2 to 3 
tsps. curry powder. Add 2 8-oz. cups Herb- 
Ox Bouillon . . . cook, stir constantly till 
thickened. Add diced cooked veal and cook 
5 minutes. 


FREE! Send for “The Herb-Ox Money- 
Saver” booklet .. . exciting recipes, 28 
economical menu plans! Favorite dishes 
take on taste-tingling zing with flavorful 
Herb-Ox! Bouillon or Chicken cubes are 
ideal for soup stocks, gravy, low-cost 
main dishes. Write The Pure Food Co., 





Bere Inc., Mamaroneck, N. Y. Dept. LHJ-12. 
cooking! 
| i 
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) The Make-Believe 


? yes 7 a A Ahoy, there, 
?j N | _Las 


people | 








You'd better take 





warning that 


e be &- i ¢ " +° A Peters a Pirate chief e ; 
; c : 4 } Yy yyy fe sp 7 : 


a Nc sorctonest this morning with a really 





ferocious pirate (Crew And Penny, of course, is a Pirate too. 


Wied to the bedpost (that's their mast), a skull-and- 


By 


crossbones is fluttering fast. And, shiver my timbers | r 


But there's a fight whenever an enemy heaves in sight. SP 


With a patch on his E.. and his sword in hand, Peter is 


leading his 







cutthroat band 






against Black Roger, 


that bold sea rover, who'll walk the lank when 


the | Bertie’ over. 


( Roger, you see, is a 









licked sort while Penny and Pete, 






l'm glad to report, are really good pirates 







Everyone knows they only attack their country's foes.) 


Long John Silver and 






Captain Kidd, 


S 










till the twins have so 


many bags of Ga and 


such crowds of captives here in the hold 


- that, pulling their skull-and- 


crossbones down, they Barrer 


at last in the nearest town 
ae eg on Se 


bo 


And their Bony: so glad they are safe and hearty 


: Se Se _that they make hot cocoa and have a party. 
: Ta By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


DRAWN By ROBERTA MacDONALD 
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Here are the six 
knives a woman wants 
most... all with the 

sharp, hollow ground Flint 


aries: 
blades a man loves. Ready to use 
... beautiful for giving ... in 
@ their handsome Flint Holdster®, 


to be hung on the wall or kept 
in a drawer. Give them 


We 










00 


BY R@3.cee 


the edge on every cutting job 
.. give Flint. Wherever good 
housewares are sold. 


© 


© 1951 EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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BUSY HOUSEWIVES LOVE- 
EXCELLO“)-9 


| “P aundry Sresh” 
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Says a | 
Mrs. Mildred Fiester \ KITCHEN 
of LaMesa, Cal. TOWELS 







HOUSEHOLD PLASTICS 
Curtains, Tablecloths, Storage 
Bags at leading stores everywhere 


Spaghetti has new, spicy 
zest when seasoned with 
Mexene All-Purpose Sea- 
soning, says Mrs. Fiester, 
who .. . as do thousands 
of other good cooks, uses 






Not when you specify 
SMOOTHEDGE Tackless 


Mexene to add life and 5 
flavor to everyday foods. Mexene, a piquant . Installation for wall-to- 
blend of rare peppers and spices, is also perfect * wall carpet. It adds beauty 
for making home-made chili and is acclaimed —it’s easier to keep clean. 
by connoisseurs for seasoning meats, poultry, Write today for 

seafoods, beak. soups, ues at Smo.othedg.e_ 

and vegetables. A can Beauty." 1532-DX N. Indiana St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


or bottle costs less 
than 20¢. 






For Gracious Living 


MASTERCRAFT 


WW 
carsto WHE P essionol model 


eaten 

P| walkers AUSTEX chili Co. 
¥ 1 AUSTIN, TEXAS 

\ CHILI e TAMALES e BEEF STEW 
BRAISED BEEF HASH e SANDWICH SPREAD 
SPAGHETTI and MEAT BALLS 


Wass 
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Living Room Furniture 
MASTERCRAFT FURNITURE CORPORATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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TO EACH AND ALL—MERRY CHRISTMAS 
(Continued Wein Page 65) 


And now to dinner.The first item on the 
agenda is soup. I don’t care what else you do, 
soup is good, soup is proper, soup is liked and 
soup is soup. Only it isn’t just that. It has to 
be the right soup—light and hot—to precede 
a Christmas dinner, and here’s one. I don’t 
claim there aren’t others, but here’s one of 
the best. So let’s begin. 


TOMATO CONSOMME 


Add 4 cups tomato juice to 2 cans condensed 
consommé. Season with 4 whole cloves, 8 
peppercorns, 14 bay leaf, 14 teaspoon salt, 
a little basil, 1 small onion, chopped, a few 
celery tops and parsley sprigs. Simmer 30 
minutes. Strain through cheesecloth. Reheat 
and serve with a slice of orange in each bowl 


of soup. 
e e e 


The roasted bird. The size of your turkey 
is a matter personal and private to you. De- 
pends on the size of 
your family, and isn’t, 
as some have -inti- 
mated, decided by the 
size of your platter. 
Anyway, select a bird 
of limited summers, 
with a tender and 
yielding breastbone, 
plump and aristocrat- 
ic-looking, one that 
hasshown ambition to 
shine in his destined 
role on your table. 
Stuff both breast 
and inside of the tur- 
key witha good stuff- 
ing (never call it 
“dressing ’’). [likemy 
oysters in a scallop or 
a stew. To put them 
in astuffing is like us- 
ing pearls on your gar- 
ters. But you can’t go 
wrong with sausage, 
and my choice would 
be a sausage stuffing. 


bound 


ground, 


haystack. 


chill? 


sown, 


SAUSAGE STUFF- 
ING FOR TURKEY 
Pull bread crumbs 
from 1% loaves un- 
sliced stale bread. 
Spread out on tray 
and let stand over- 
night. Add 1 pound bulk pork sausage 
and mix well with the fingers so the sausage is 
evenly distributed through the bread. Crush 
enough crisp rye wafers to make 1 cup and 
add to the bread and sausage. Toss in 34 cup 
chopped onion, 2 teaspoons salt and 2 tea- 
spoons sage. You won't need butter. The 
sausage fat will do the larding in the baking. 
This amount will stuff a 16—-18-pound bird. 
For a roast chicken or small turkey, halve the 
quantities. I like to make up a whole lot of 
stuffing and pack what doesn’t go in the 
turkey in a glass baking dish. When break- 
fast time rolls round, slice your stuffing and 
fry it in butter or salt-pork fat. It’s dandy. 


mouse, 


face. 


Ready for the roaster. The turkey, hav- 
ing been sewed up and trussed up, is rubbed 
well, all over, with melted butter or mar- 
garine, dredged with flour and put in a 
roaster. The oven should be at 475° F., and 
the bird allowed to brown, turning it soit will 
brown all around, as you need to. Then cover 
and reduce the heat to 350° F. and finish 
roasting. Baste with melted butter or mar- 
garine and hot water, half and half, from 
time to time as the roasting goes on. It takes 
about 3 hours for a 10-12-pound turkey, an 
extra hour for 16 pounds, but try it with a 
fork and be sure it is very tender. Under- 
done turkey is one of life’s major disappoint- 
ments. And no one should be disappointed. 

If you don’t want to watch and baste, you 
may wrap your stuffed turkey lengthwise in 
an 18” sheet of aluminum foil before putting 
in the roaster. There won’t be as much gravy- 
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dK a 
Keeping Mavm 


By Herbert Merrill 
What if the laughing creek is 


In ice and night is bitter black? 
The mole is snug beneath the 


The mouse is warm in his 


What if the pond is turned to stone 
And fields are crusted white and 


Beneath the snow the seeds are 


Patient as time and living still. ©, ere 
And what if winter stalks the house 

And whistles down the fireplace? 
We sit here snug as mole and 


With springtime smiling on your 
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making material in the pan, but other ad- 
vantages make up for this disadvantage. For 
a 12-pound turkey, roast for 2 hours and 1 
minutes at 400° F. Remove the foil, lower the 
heat and continue roasting for 1 hour at 
350° F. Turn the turkey twice during the 
last hour for even browning. 


Sweet and low. That’s onions. Do not pay 
any mind to my English. It’s as it is, no 
better. But I am a lover of onions. Many 
people are enamored of carrots. Why, I do not 
know. A carrot is, I admit, a so-called bless- 
ing. I’m an onion fan, myself, but this is 
a very good way of having both carrots and 
onions for your dinner. It’s a pretty dish, 
too, and tastes as good as it looks. | 


CREAMED ONIONS WITH CARROTS 


Peel and cook 3 pounds white onions in boil 
ing salted water until tender. Drain well.’ 
Melt 6 tablespoons 
butter or margarine. 
blend in 6 tablespoons 
flour, 2 teaspoons salt) 
and 4 teaspoon pep: 
per. Stir until smooth | 
Gradually add 2 cups 
light cream and 1 cup. 
milk. Cook over low 
heat, stirring fre 
quently, until thick 
and smooth. Add 1% 
cups coarsely gratec 
raw carrots and cook 
slowly 3 minutes. Mix 
with the cooked on § 
ions. Add 1 table 
spoon butter and hea 
all together thor 
oughly. Taste for sea 
soning. It may neec 
a little more salt anc 


pepper. 


Cranberry jelly 
helps. To keep the 
appetite more or les: 
expectant under thi 
assault of turkey anc 
trimmings, cranberr) 
sauce or jelly is ¢ 
must. Cranberries ari 
a turkey’s natura 
friend and relative 
No matter what other relishes you serve 
Christmas dinner wouldn’t be the same with 
out cranberries. You can, of course, bu 
cranberry jelly or make it this way: 


CRANBERRY JELLY 


Add 2 cups cold water to 1 pound (4 cups 
fresh cranberries. Bring to a boil and cool} ” 
until all the skins pop open. Strain through 
fine sieve to remove skins and seeds, but pre 
pulp through with the juice. Add 2 cup 
sugar to the strained cranberry pulp and st 
until the sugar is dissolved. Bring the mixtur 
to a boil and cook rapidly for about 54] fF 
minutes, stirring occasionally, until a spoon | 
ful sets on a cold plate. This needs watching} 
Skim and pour into a mold. Chill until firm 
Makes about 1 quart. i 


Celery in a salad. I’m sure neither a 
poleon nor George Washington had anythin 
to do with the salad we nominate for ou 
Christmas dinner. The victor was no dou 
some good cook who achieved a personal t 

umph with this dish. At least I first ate it 
the home of a famous woman who hz 
among other qualities, a talent for producin } 
fine food. And since celery, raw or cooke 
goes with either turkey or chicken, include} } 
in your meal in some fashion if you prefe} 
a simpler salad than this. ah 


i 


i 
' 


A 


CELERY VICTOR 


Remove the outer stalks from 8 bunches ¢ 
ery. Cook the celery hearts in consommé 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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Give delicious home-baked gifts this year. 
They’re loved by boys in service, kids in 
school, folks everywhere. Gifts you bake 
are from the heart! And now, the easiest 
baking ever with Wesson Oil, your liquid 
shortening! The Betty Crocker staff at 
General Mills makes this extra-light, ex- 


tra-moist Chiffon Cake with Softasilk Cake 
Flour and light Wesson Oil. Texture so 
light can’t be had with solid shortening. 

And for mailing away, make Wesson’s 
famous Fruitcake. This yummy-plummy 
Fruitcake made with delicate Wesson Oil 
will keep rich and moist to the last slice. 


WESSON DE LUXE 
FRUITCAKE 


Luscious loaves or festive cupcakes*—so easy to mail 


Mix together. . 1 cup WESSON OIL 
1% cups brown sugar (packed in cup) 
4 whole eggs 
Beat vigorously with spoon or electric mixer for 2 minutes, 
Sift together. . 2 cups sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 
**1 tsp. double-action baking powder 
**2 tsp. salt 
2 tsp. cinnamon 
2 tsp. allspice 
1 tsp. cloves 
Stir into Wesson Oil mixture alternately with 
i 1 cup fruit juice (pineapple or orange for light cake) 
Mix ++eeee+s+ 1 cup more sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 
DUO} eielelsiaiele 1 cup shaved citron 
1 cup chopped candied pineapple 
1% cups whole candied cherries 
1 cup raisins 
1 cup chopped figs 
3 cups coarsely chopped nuts 
Pour batter over fruit, mixing thoroughly. 
Line with brown paper 2 loaf pans,* 8% x 4% x 214-in. Pour 
the batter into the pans. Place a pan of water on the lower 
oven rack. Bake cakes 2% to 3 hours in slow oven (275°). 
After baking, let cakes stand 15 minutes before removing 
from pans. Cool thoroughly on racks without removing 
paper. Cover and store to ripen. If cakes are to be kept for 
a long time, remove paper and wrap in fruit-juice-soaked 
cloths. Store in a cool dry place. When ready to use, glaze 
and decorate. 
GLAZE: Combine 2 tbsp. brown sugar, 1 tbsp. corn syrup, 2 
tbsp. water and bring to boil; boil 2 minutes. Brush over 
cake. Decorate with candied cherries as shown. 
NOTES: To measure raisins, cut-up candied peel, candied cherries, ete., % Ib. 
equals 145 cups; 4 lb. equals *4 cups. 
*Or divide batter: bake half in loaf as above and bake remainder in 12 paper 


baking cups placed in muffin tins . .. bake at 275° for 1 hr. and 15 min. 
“*If you use Gold Medal Self-Rising Flour omit baking powder and salt. 





America’s #1 Salad Oil— 


now your liquid shortening 








‘i 















No solid shortening 


makes cake so heavenly light! 


BETTY CROCKER’S CHERRY CORDIAL CHIFFON. CAKE 


Delicate and richly moist—another triumph for 
. Softasilk Cake Flour and Wesson Oil 


Preheat oven (see pan sizes and 
corresponding temperatures be- 
low). Sift an ample amount of 
flour onto a square of paper. Chop 
nuts very fine; slice and chop well 
drained maraschino cherries very 
fine (see quantities below) . 
sTEP 1 — Measure (level measure- 
ments throughout) and sift to- 
gether into mixing bowl 
21 cups sifted SOFTASILK Cake 
Flour (spoon lightly, don’t pack) 
1/2 cups sugar 
3 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. salt 
Make a well and add in order 
¥2 cup WESSON OIL 
5 unbeaten egg yolks (medium) 
V4 cup maraschino cherry juice 
V2 cup cold water 
1 tsp. vanilla 
Beat until smooth with spoon, or 
beat with electric mixer on med- 
ium speed for 1 minute. 
sTEP 2—Measure into Jarge mixing 
bowl... lcup egg whites (7 or 8) 
2 tsp. cream of tartar 
Beat until whites form very stiff 
peaks by hand, or with electric 
mixer on high speed for 3 to 5 
minutes. DO NOT UNDERBEAT. Egg 
whites are stiff enough when a rub- 
ber scraper drawn through them 
leaves a clean path. 
step 3—Pour egg yolk mixture 
gradually over beaten egg whites— 
gently folding with rubber scraper 
just until blended. DO NOT STIR, 
Mix together...*!2 cup very thinly 
sliced, finely chopped, well drained 
maraschino cherries 
V2 cup very finely chopped nuts 
r 
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Sprinkle over top of batter gently 
folding in with a few strokes. Pour 
into wngreased pan immediately. 


BAKE: Tube pan, 10 x 4-in.—325° 
(slow moderate oven) — 65 to 70 
minutes. Oblong pan, 13 x 91% x 2- 
in.—350° (moderate oven) —45 to 50 
minutes...or until top springs back 
when lightly touched. 


Immediately turn pan upside down, 
placing tube part over neck of fun- 
nel or bottle, or resting edges of 
oblong pan on 2 other pans. Let 
hang, free of table, until cold. 
Loosen from sides and tube with 
spatula. Turn pan over and hit 
edge sharply on table to loosen. 
Frost with White Mountain Icing. 


CAUTION: (1) Cherries must be very well 


drained and very finely chopped or they will sink 


tothe bottom. (2) If you live at an altitude over 
2500 feet look on the folder inside the Softasilk 
package for Chiffon Cake recipe adjustments. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN ICING... Stir 
until well blended in a small sauce- 
pan % cup sugar, %4 cup white 
corn syrup, 2 tbsp. water. Boil 
rapidly to 242° (mixture spins a 6 
to 8-in. thread or a few drops form 
a firm ball when dropped into cold 
water). When mixture begins to 
boil, start beating 4 cup egg whites 
(2 small). Beat until stiff enough 
to hold a peak. Pour hot syrup 
slowly in a thin steady stream into 
beaten egg whites, beating con- 
stantly with electric or rotary 
beater until mixture stands in very 
stiff peaks. Blend in 1 tsp. vanilla. 


Wesson Oil is a reg. trademark of the Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., “‘Betty Crocker,”’ 
“‘Gold Medal’’ and “‘Softasilk’’ are reg. trade- 
marks of General Mills, Ine. 


Gate your guts with WESSON OIL 


AMERICAS LIQUID SHORTENING 


Det his it 


108 LE A OM 


in the perfectly decorated room 


a 





Part of a galaxy of light-lovely 
creations, each offered 
in a variety of decorator 





color combinations. 





Traditional classic for distinguished 
interiors. Gold laurel leaf design. 
Approximately $15.00 
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This tag will guide you to all Verplex lamps and shades 
... temptingly priced at leading stores everywhere. 
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CRAFTSPUN CURTAINS 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

bouillon only until tender. Chill the hearts in 
the broth, then drain well. Split thém in half 
lengthwise. Marinate the split hearts in 
French dressing overnight. Now all you have 
to do is arrange 2 halves on a bed of crisp 
water cress and garnish with black olives 
stuffed with blue cheese (3 tablespoons 
sieved blue cheese, blended with 14 package 
cream cheese). (Some stores sell hearts of 
celery separately packaged.) 


OAT LO: 


Christmas pudding. Plum pudding is as im- 
portant a part of the holiday dinner as the 
lights on the Christmas tree. It should be full 
of “‘plums,”’ richly spiced, and one that you 
can’t resist after you’ve eaten the drumstick 
and two helpings of stuffing. We all have 
memories of puddings past and we can dream 
of those to be. So here’s 
one more to add to 
the list that’s already 
long: 


CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING 


Mix together 2 cups 
seedless raisins, 14 cup 
finely chopped citron, 
the grated rind of 1 
orange and 1 lemon, 
| large apple, peeled, 
cored and chopped, 14 cup sliced glacéed 
cherries, 14 cup chopped pitted dates, 12 cup 
orange juice and | cup orange marmalade, 
Let it stand overnight. Beat 3 eggs until very 
light. Add 1% cup sugar and 1 cup molasses 
gradually. Then add 1!% cups packaged fine 
dry bread crumbs, | cup finely chopped beef 
suet, | cup chopped walnuts and the fruits 
you soaked overnight. Sift | cup flour with 1 
teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon baking soda, | tea- 
spoon baking powder, | teaspoon cinnamon, 
16 teaspoon allspice and 14 teaspoon cloves. 
Stir into the pudding mixture and pour into 
greased and floured pudding molds. If you 
use | big mold, steam 4—5 hours, depending 
on size. We like to use two 1-quart molds and 
steam 3 hours. In this way you can have one 
pudding for the dinner and one extra for sec- 
ond helpings or other entertaining during the 
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holidays. Puddings may be steamed days 
ahead, cooled, left in the molds and steamed 
to reheat Christmas Day. This type of pud- 
ding must be really hot to be at its best. 
Serve with hard or foamy sauce. Garnish 
with glacéed fruits if you like. 


Hard sauce is so called because it’s soft. 
Things are often called by contradictory 
names, and hard sauce is an example, Make 
it and prove the point. It’s eaten with plum 
pudding and other things. It ought to be 
flavored highly. Admired extravagantly. 
Eaten freely. 


HARD SAUCE 


Cream | cup butter or margarine with 1 cup 
superfine sugar until fluffy. Add 14 teaspoon 
vanilla and the grated rind of 1 orange— 
about 4 teaspoons. Mix well and chill. Serve 
with a ‘sprinkle of 
shredded orange peel 
over the top. 


» The old order changeth—yes, but 
,we ought to be able to preserve 
beauty and dignity, and the sense of 
service and manners, things that 
have come very slowly, and can be 
made to vanish very fast if we aren’t 
set on preserving them somehow. 
—JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


As a Christmas pres- 
ent to you, I wish I 
could have taken you 
all with me when I went 
up to my home town 
in Vermont. It was a 
little late, so the jeaves 
had begun to turn 
and against the virgin forests of pine and 
hemlock, a picture spread its canvas before 
eyes bred tostoneand brick, andthe rooftops | 
that are the ultimate lesson in monotony. ~ 
You scarcely drive two miles that you don’t 
glimpse a silver ribbon of river down below. jj 
A piece that maybe God left-over when He 
cut the pattern of lace and brocade to dress 
the ineffable beauty of Vermont. And in her 
hair He nestled a diamond locket set with the |} 
star called Venus. This picture, if I could 
paint it, would be my Christmas card to you. | 
The memory of those lofty mountains and 
peaceful valleys, where faith and truth and 
beauty abide, is in my mind as I wish you 
again the old, old wish—Merry Christmas. 
Merry Christmas to each and all, With loving 
thoughts all through the days that are gone ~ 
and those (D.V.) that are to come. 


WHEN A WOMAN MAKES UP HER MIND 


(Continued from Page 50) 


long before the collapse comes depends most 
of all upon how long it takes the American 
woman to make up her mind to knock over 
the monstrous edifice. This is even more 
true now than in 1890 because the American 
woman today has the vote, a wider awareness 
of her world and, most importantly, freedom 
from the shibboleths which ordained that she 
should show no interest in public affairs. 


As a newspaper editor, I have spent much 
time for the past 20 years in what is called, 
sometimes derisively, crusading. I know 
from experience that crusades can be suc- 
cessful only when the women get stirred up, 
and that the aid of twenty women who 
believe in the objective is more useful than 
resolutions of support passed by all the men’s 
civic clubs in town. 

Scores of examples, some with national 
meaning, come readily to mind. The virtual 
eradication of lynching in the South has not 
been brought about by the passage of more 
laws, but principally because the women of 
the South organized antilynching groups 
within and outside the churches and shamed 
the Southern male conscience. Women voters 
were the most telling factor in the defeat of 
the Hague machine in New Jersey. In the 
spring of 1951, women joined with men in 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, to secure, by per- 
sonal investigation, evidence’ of widespread 


‘| organized gambling for presentation to a 


grand jury. In our own little city, I like to 
boast that my newspaper has never lost a 
campaign for community betterment. We 
have contributed to the defeats of politicians 
whose alliance with the back-country under- 
world differed from the union of Tammany 
and Costello only in the size of the take. We 


have helped win reforms in school systems 
and city planning, successfully sought ade- 
quate educational} medical and recreational 
facilities for all groups in our population, 
and in general have tried to build a com: ~ 
munity of good will and political decency. — 
In every campaign, the women have been 
responsible for the success achieved. 

It may be that this is just small-town 
stuff, but I do not think it should be so — 
dismissed. Every community is the nation | 
in microcosm. If the women of Greenville, © 
Mississippi, can rouse 80 per cent of our © 
voters to support new school and swimming- | 
pool and hospital bond issues, and turn out © 
to defeat an underworld-backed candidate | 
for sheriff, their metropolitan sisters can do — 
the same. If the women of Lake Charles, — 
Louisiana, have the courage to gather proof _ 
of wide-open gambling, so can the women " 
of Miami and San Francisco and Chicago . 
and wherever else the rackets flourish. i 

But across America, not enough women ~ 
are convinced of their political importance — 
or of the relation between passive citizenship 
and the present danger to, free and honest | 
government. It seems to me that too many | 
American women welcome, or at leastaccept, 
the admonition in the antiquated book of 
etiquette. Too many American.women prefer 
canasta to political housecleaning, both as a — 
personal activity and as a conversational — 
topic. Their: choice makes it easier for the i 
enemies of law and democracy, and harder — 
for their own sons and daughters in a world | 
where the lights of free, lawful society shine | 
feebly. 

For those lights are not endangered by 
force alone. They can flicker out, also, in the © 
darkness of neglect. THE END 
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pattern... in exquisitely 






pierced sterling 









The six-piece place setting, including tax, $38.50 
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magnificence of priceless 16th Century treasures. Lhis is sterling to love forever, ea , ral > 


use for every occasion — with every type of china, crystal, linen. Your table will 
always be beautiful, set with “Florentine Lace” — distinguished new, beautifully 
pierced, sterling pattern by Reed & Barton, Silvermasters since 1824. 


Hloventine Hace by Heed 


Ch Gulliant Achievement in Merling hilver Cofamaniliyp 


A beautiful pattern folder will be mailed upon request.to Box 990L, Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass. ¢ The lace shown is “Florentine Lace” by AMETEX, a new design inspired by the sterling 
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Nylon Socks... 
Solid Colors — 
Plain or Clocked 
... Verticals and 
Fancy Patterns in 
marvelously 
blended colorings. 

















Ask your Dealer to 
| pack your Gift in the | 
special Interwoven 
Gift Box as illus- 
trated ... no extra 
charge. 





Ribbed Socks in |} 
Nylon... Mer- 
cerized Cotton... 
Plain or Clocked 
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Sport-Type Socks 
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Diamonds... Wide 


Ribs::,..in: Soft % ® C, 4 
Cotton . . . Wool r J ~/ 
... Spun-Soft ’ oy ? 
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been wrecked by underdone fried chicken 
than by any other single article of food, un- 
_ less it was overdone corn on the cob. Chicken 
[must be rolled in salted flour, browned 

_ quickly in deep butter, steamed slowly for 
one hour (fifty-five minutes wouldn’t do it), 
hot water having been added, then cooked 
___ down low with the lid off until brown. This 
would produce chicken which could easily be 
~ cut with a fork, and with a flavor which 
people talked about in the naves of churches 
__.and on the eves of national crises. 

; Not only did mother make a rite of fry- 
ing chicken; she could roast or bake it to a 
sort of unearthly perfection. Mother’s roast 
chicken (trickling fat at its seams and 
| _ drenched in its own juices), lifted from the 

__ roaster and heaved gently onto the platter, 

was something to make you tremble with 
awe. 
Nor was fowl mother’s only meaty tri- 
~_umph. If you had the good fortune or shrewd 
_ judgment to stumble into our kitchen on 
- certain snowy winter evenings along about 
five o’clock, you would sniff the aroma of 
mother’s spareribs broiling merrily, and you 
would never be the same again; for even if 
you never learned the secret of broiling them 
as mother broiled them, you would never be 
able to live down the memory of that mo- 
ment. Corn bread and French fries and 
_ plenty of snappy applesauce cooked down 
with lemon made the meal you would have 
eaten with us that evening, mother having 
slipped in another plate at the table. 
_ Pork chops, too, became something more 
‘than dabs of meat when mother cooked 
them. These, having first 
been rolled in salted flour, 
were cooked in a deep 
skillet so that the fat could 
occasionally bubble across 
them even before they 
were turned. They were 
fried quickly to a rich 
brown,turnedandbrowned 
on the other side, steamed 
gently for twenty minutes, and then lifted 
deftly to the platter. With pork chops you 
had the same snappy applesauce you used 
with spareribs, but the potatoes were 
mashed, whipped to a creamy lightness, in- 
stead of French-fried (sometimes creamed 
| hominy was substituted), and there were 
either home-canned peas or home-canned 
| tiny green beans. Usually the creamed 
' hominy—and mother’s vegetables were 
creamed, not white-sauced—was reserved for 
sausage meals, but occasionally we _ per- 
suaded mother to serve it with pork chops 
also. Sometimes for variation we had, instead 
: of applesauce, rhubarb, home-canned by 
mother, with little cubes of pineapple float- 
__ ing around in it. Rhubarb, mother insisted, 
always needed a dash of pineapple. Fresh 
pineapple, of course, cooked down and added 
to the rhubarb when it was canned. 


} 


one of the 


e Roasts too—pork, beef or lamb—were 
mother’s pride and delight. She preferred 
_ beef, insisting that it not only produced 
more red blood cells, but kept down tonsil- 
litis much more successfully than pork or 
lamb. With roasts you had hot biscuits or 
homemade rolls or homemade bread. 
Mother, maintaining that she knew her limi- 
tations, did not bake her own bread, but 
lieving firmly in the superiority of home- 
_ baked over store-baked bread, bought ours 
each week from a dear little old lady who 
lived at the end of our street. Gravy, cream 
or pan, went with the roast; and potatoes, 
onions, turnips and carrots, which had been 
stashed in the roaster around the meat and 
allowed to grow tender and brown and 
juicily delicious, were piled onto the platter 
around it. With what torture I lived through 
the asking of the blessing and looked up 
nervously to see whether that specially 
_ browned potato would go onto my sister’s 
_ plate or mine! 

Although mother didn’t go in for baking 


To feel sorry for oneself is 


grating things the individual 
can do to himself. 
—WINIFRED RHOADES. 
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MOTHER LOVED TO COOK 


(Continued from Page 63) 


muffins she was mistress! Her nut bread, 
baked in small loaves, was cut into thin 
slices, buttered well to the edges, and made 
into dainty sandwiches. These, eaten in 
unladylike stacks, with a cup of creamy hot 
chocolate, were our favorite after-school 
lunch. Wheat muffins, corn muffins, bran 
muffins, all a golden brown, were flipped 
joyously from muffin pans and eaten hot, 
drenched in butter, with meals, or cold with 
a slice of butter anchored securely inside and 
blackberry jam or grape marmalade oozing 
out the sides, for snacks. With these you 
drank a tall glass of milk. 


Moruer’s corn muffins were good, but her 
corn griddlecakes were something bordering 
upon the miraculous and an experience not 
often vouchsafed to mortal man. I have 
never eaten any like them anywhere at any 
time. I have no idea, other than the type of 
corn meal, what went into them. I only know 
that when they were lifted from the griddle, 
fragrant, thin, brown, with lacy edges, spread 
with soft home-churned butter and freshly 
made plum conserve, they were like nothing I 
have ever experienced in this world or hope 
to experience in the world to come. When I 
eat the travesty on corn bread that is fre- 
quently poked at me today by certain un- 
discerning waitresses, I wonder how they 
can face me with equanimity. 

The only clue I have to mother’s corn- 
cakes is the kind of corn meal she used. The 
meal, of course, must be white, mother in- 
sisted, never yellow, which well-meaning but 
misguided Northerners used; and must un- 
failingly be water-ground. 
None of that dreadful 
steel-cut stuff, abhorrent 
to the palate of a con- 
noisseur of corn bread. 

Mother was likewise 
modestly famous for her 
steamed brown bread. On 
days when it was being 
made we rushed home after 
school, scorning butterscotch sundaes in the 
drugstore as something we could have any 
day, whereas mother’s brown bread was infre- 
quent and of short duration. Brown bread 
today is frequently spread with cream cheese 
and served as sandwiches with tea. Moth- 
er’s brown bread could stand on its own 
merits. You put butter, and nothing but 
butter, on it; and you ate it because it was 
good, and not merely because it would keep 
your stomach from gnawing. 

The mention of brown bread brings me, 
of course, to baked beans. Boston baked 
beans. I grew up, an unsuspecting little 
Midwesterner, on heavenly Boston baked 
beans, large navy beans cooked down to 
mealy tenderness in ham fat and baked in 
brown sugar and molasses under strips of 
bacon. 

Years later, when I first visited Boston 
and was served those small pellets which 
Bostonians know as baked beans, I thought 
there must have been some mistake. I went 
from restaurant to coffee shop up and down 
the streets of Boston, my dismay mounting 
as nothing resembling Midwestern Boston 
baked beans made their appearance. I have 
since learned that Boston Boston baked 
beans are not even a reasonable facsimile of 
Midwestern Boston baked beans, and my 
heart aches for cheated Bostonians. 

The memory of mother’s food is endless: 
her sugar cookies, her cherry cobbler, her 
steamed dumplings, her quince jelly, her 
green salads, her homemade ice cream. Ice 
cream. I can well imagine what mother’s 
horror would be today at the stuff people 
make in electric refrigerators and call ice 
cream. No child, mother said, should be 
denied the joy of settling down in a corner 
on Sunday afternoon with the ice-cream 
dasher. 

Poets, prophets and just plain people, 
mother affirmed, need food, delicious food, 
and plenty of it. When the Lord said, ““ When 
I was hungry, you gave me food,”’ He meant, 
said mother, good food. THE END 
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Yes, La Cross Manicure Sets are topping 

a lot of Christmas lists this year! 

The lifetime gift cases are more luxurious 
than ever... and inside are America's finest 
manicure instruments and hand beauty 

aids. At pocket-pleasing prices. 


YOUNG IDEA. Calf-grain plastic case 
with stand-up base contains Naylon 
nail enamel, base coat, non-smear 
enamel remover, cuticle oil, lipstick. 
La Cross nail file, cuticle pusher and 
orangewood stick. $3.95 plus 67¢ Fed. 
Tax. 


MARINER. Man-styled genuine leather 
case, suedette-lined. Contains nail file, 
nail clip, nail scissors and tweezers. 
$5.75 plus 55¢ Fed. Tax. 
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CELEBRITY. Petal-soft, suede-lined 
cowhide traveling case contains nail 
nippers, tweezers, nail file, cuticle scis- 
sors and cuticle pusher. $10.50 plus 95¢ 
Fed. Tax. 


TRAVELOG. Pin-grain, stand-up case 
contains 2 shades Naylon nail enamel, 
enamel remover, cuticle oil and base 
coat. La Cross cuticle scissors, cuticle 
pusher, tweezers and nail file. $8.95 
plus $1.06 Fed. Tax. 


PRELUDE. Pearl-toned, snap-button 
plastic case with cuticle scissors, nail 
file, tweezers and cuticle pusher. $3.50 
plus 10¢ Fed. Tax. 
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' America’s finest manicure 


instr nts since 1903 
Other gift sets from $1.50 to $30.00 MES OrLE: 


SCHNEFEL BROS. CORP., NEWARK 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Color-scheming the old furnishings with budget-priced fab- 
ries brings them into close harmony with the new gray rug. 


[his is the living room that was treated to a new rug. 


HERE’S no doubt that a beautiful rug gives an air of luxury 

as well as comfort to any room. But sometimes we long to do 
over a living room, and can’t stretch the budget to include both 
a new rug and new furniture. Here is what one woman did: 

She decided to splurge on a new rug and economize closely else- 
where. She used her old furniture, freshly slip-covered, a few 
family antiques and a homemade magazine table; sheer curtains— 
dyed muslin at 30 cents a yard—instead of expensive draperies; 
and budget-priced materials for the slip covers. With these econ- 


omies she managed to save the price of a new rug. 


By HENRIETTA M l IRDOCK IMmerior Decoration Editor of the Journal 


1.9 


Brush up on floor-covering styles and developments before you 
buy your rug. Look for the name of a reliable manufacturer and 
then ask questions about the weaves and textures with which you 
may not be familiar. Expect to pay around $145 for a 9’ x 12’ 
size wool or blend rug and choose a color you really like, even 
though you may have nothing to go with it right then. 

To save time and money-with your budget decorating, check 
over these helpful pointers: 

Your color scheme ... Go to bargain shops and sales tables 


for fabries, but before you start (Continued on Page 114) 
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Compliment your guests with playing 
cards of really top quality. You'll notice the 
unmistakable luxury “feel” of Concress 
cards. Their exclusive Cel-u-tone finish 
gives them a “snap” and “slip”... a gleam 
and glide no other cards possess! 








Only Congress Cards 
have CEL-U-TONE finish 


humor! 


alin a game 


of cards| 


It’s a battle of wits —you’re the general! One 
moment you're making a heroic stand against 
overwhelming Kings and Aces... the next, 
you're launching a surprise attack. But it’s 
all a game, with a laugh at every turn. 

For sociable, “live” entertainment when 
family or friends get together, you can’t beat 
the fun in a pack of cards! 

Have the “card book” handy to look up 
rules... and learn new games! For your new 
OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES (256 pages, 
165 games) just mail 15¢ to Dept. C-7, 
United States Playing Card Company, Cin- 
cinnati 12, Ohio. (In Canada: The Interna- 
tional Playing Card Co., Windsor, Ont.) 
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< It’s jewel-like, this tiny gold and 
ivory-colored cube—the new Seth 
Thomas} Prim. Take it traveling, 
too—in a white cover-case for her, 
brown for him. 30-hour jeweled 
movement. Pleasant alarm. 2” tall. 
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“Just S minutew te make, ups 


Feminine as a nosegay is the lovely > 
little Seth Thomas Pert. Fine enamelled 
case Cin ivory or black) is hand-deco- 
rated with dainty garlands. Tuneful 
alarm, luminous dial. 30-hour jeweled 
movement. 214” tall. $14.95.* 


“Two faced — one fou him, 
one for mw |" 


< Put the exquisite, new Seth Thomas 
Doublet between your twin beds. It 
tells you the time on both sides... a 
masterpiece of clockmaking ingenuity! 
Brass case with ivory or brown trim. 
8-day, 7-jewel movement. Bell alarm. 
334” tall. $37.50.* 


TUL mat you iw fall an howe!” 


Clever little Classmate plays two roles. » 
Out of case, on easel stand, it’s a desk 
or boudoir clock. In leather case, it’s a 
sturdy traveler. Case in 4 colors. Choice 
of luminous dials. 30-hour jeweled 
movement. Alarm. 2” tall. $14.95.* 










“ 

"Practiced. 40 Ainutes/ yp, dean? 

Elegantly sophisticated . . . the sleek 

<« new Travapac. Take it from room to 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

out, decide on your colors. In planning the 
sample room photographed, we chose this 
year’s fashion colors, charcoal gray and 
watermelon pink. Keeping in mind the gray 
rug and lighter gray walls, we made numer- 
ous tryouts for the prettiest pink to go 
with them. Then, taking along our samples 
of these colors, we went shopping for slip- 
covering materials and fabric for curtains. 
On this first trip, get 
samples only; don’t buy 
unless you are sure. 

The next step... After 


the furniture is arranged, always lost. —SYRUS. everywhere. 
decide where to use the Penny savers . .« «| 
new colors by laying the =m «=60Scout dress-fabric coun- im 


samples right onto the sofa 

and chairs. Change them about until you 
have a pleasing balance of design and plain 
colors; usually some of each on opposite 
sides of the room. 

We always make a simple work sheet when 
decorating a do-over room, writing down 
things as we decide them and referring to it 
as we go along. This helps keep the new pic- 
ture in mind and leads to the next step. 

Slip-cover and curtain details ... 
These are homemade and the pink covers are 
a surprise—made of washable-cotton dress 
piqué, costing about $1.25 a yard. The piqué 


THEY WOULDN'T BELIEVE ME 


(Continued from Page 39) 


Doug looked at the lumpy figure, the sag- 
ging skirt, the home-knit jumper, the big 
rough hands and tear-swollen face. He’d seen 
them all before. It was these back-country 
girls who kept on hoping long after the let- 
ters stopped. A betrothal was as binding as 
a marriage in their world, and they were 
used to waiting, and to male whims. Her hair 
hung lank and, remembering the flying locks 
of the girls at home, he was suddenly sick 
for a glimpse of those carefree girls. 

Doug stood up courteously. ‘‘Frdulein, I 
regret ——”’ he said. 

It was as bad as he expected. Worse, be- 
cause she opened up the nice old chest—‘*‘ The 
wedding chest of my mother. Of the mother 
of my grandmother’’—and showed him the 
country linen saved, heaven knew how, 
through the war; the homemade thread lace 
and bits of embroidery. ‘“‘Mein Haus,” she 
sobbed over it, “fiir mein Haus.” 

Ex-Wac Jones was bawling, too, by the 
time it was all over, so he sent them both ina 
taxi to her apartment until he could arrange 
to send the girl home. He walked out to the 
curb with them and gave the porter a hand 
with the chest. 

“Stay all day. Stay forever,’ 

slamming the taxi door. 
_ He stamped back, saying “Next” over 
his shoulder as he went through the outer 
office. This would set them all off, even 
the new girls up for their first quizzing. He 
braced himself behind his desk and, at 
the polite knock, rapped out a “Herein” 
that would have done credit to a Storm 
Trooper. He shuffled papers a minute to 
make it more impressive, looked up—and his 
jaw dropped. 

For there stood exactly the kind of girl 
he’d been dreaming of: shining blond hair; 
clear gray eyes with brains behind them; a 
good black dress, worn, of course, but close- 
fitted, elegant; a flat black velvet bow set 
just right instead of a hat. 

“Good morning, Herr Konsul,” she said 
in English. ‘‘How kind you were to that 
poor Madchen.” 

Doug got his mouth closed again, but for a 
moment no words would come out of it. 

“T am really sorry for you at this work,” 
she said. ‘‘ Perhaps you are not yet ready for 
me? I give you my papers and wait again 
outside.” 

“Not at all, Fraulein,” Doug said, fixing 
his eye on the American flag opposite and 
speaking with tremendous dignity. “Just be 
seated.” 

She did so easily, and waited without 
fidgeting. Doug’s brain began to click again 
weakly, and to give it time to warm up to 


’ he roared, 


In quarreling, the truth is 
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doesn’t wrinkle, seams beautifully and has an 
exquisite texture. The chintz covers on arm- 
chair and sofa are fitted snugly and tacked at 
strategic points to give a trim upholstered 
look. The variety and colorings of chintz and 
other cotton prints are unlimited. They are 
priced from 79 cents to $1.75 a yard, and you 
can easily find a combination of your scheme 
colors, in a design you like. Our sheer pink 
curtains are the very cheapest grade of in- 
dustrial muslin, dyed pink. 
This muslin is on sale in 
the domestics department 
of dry-goods stores almost 


ters for suitable cotton ma- 
terials marked down. Denim, piqué, Indian | 
head and cotton corduroy all make beautiful / 
slip covers. Cheesecloth, theatrical gauze, | 
voile and thin muslin make charmingly sheer / 


curtains if dyed to match your color scheme |} 


and styled with plenty of fullness. 
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Use regular oil paint to do over your lamp | : 


shades; make colored paper jackets for the | 
shabby books, and take down any pictures | 


that don’t go with your new colors. If you do | 


all these things, you will have a prettier room 


and a better-matched scheme than if you had 


bought everything new. 





full revs, he glanced down the forms she jf! 


handed him. They proved as different as the} 
girl herself. NAME: Elna Ehrnstrom. Born: | 
Switzerland, Zurich. FATHER: archaeologist, | 





retired. MOTHER: deceased. MOTHER’S Mil! 
MAIDEN NAME: (oh-oh, here it came) Von })'l! 


Meltzke. One of the old royal houses and ito 





big guns under the Hohenzollerns. They'd Tk 


thrown in their lot with Hitler and ridden § F 
high—got back their own estates, plus a & 








lot of other people’s, in the south down} SI 


iolerebg <= 


His eye skimmed on. FORMER RESIDENCES: i 





fat: 
1 


Wow! She’d lived all over Europe and plenty ‘at: 


of Asiaand North Africa till the war. Couldn’t % 


iv 





have been in her teens even. Well, archaeol- fir 


ogy could account for that. Or it could be a ‘Hi 
Tet 


blind for something else with that family | 






hookup. But except for the carefully enumer- |)/our 


ated addresses, and the present address, that '}'0h, 
ile 


was her whole story. No Nazi affiliations. No 





anti-Nazi. No youth group. No Gymnasium, Bich 


No university. No record of ‘ 


ever handled for anybody in the Hitler | 
Jugend age span. Something phony, obvi- 
ously. | 
He tried not to see her slender silhouette, 
across the desk, her profile delicate and vul- | 
nerable, without the fixed mask he’d learned 
to recognize. Just another smart angle, he 
warned himself, and it was his job to track 
down angles, because the girls the Occupa: 
tion troops harried the immigration offices” 
and the steamship lines about, kept the} 
cables hot and the air mails flying, were ten’ 
to one girls he couldn’t pass. 
Doug felt like a housemother every time | 
he faced an angry Yank and said, ‘Look, 


| 


sergeant, you don’t want to marry this girl” 


because ———’”’ Some of the purplest words if | 
the Occupation vocabulary had been hurled | 
at him in the course of these interviews, and_ 
Doug couldn’t blame the men. | 
But Doug knew too much about these) 
young born-and-bred totalitarians to let 
them slip through his fingers. There were 
troubles enough at home without them, be 
cause if they were lying about their Naa} 
affiliations it was dollars to doughnuts they } 
were still in them, up to the neck. The} 
Deutscher Bloc, or the ‘‘Society for Those 
Harmed by the Occupation Forces,”’ or an 
other front whooping it up for Teutoni¢ 
resurgence. All the same old guff. Do 
knew where to listen. He still had a finger 
Intelligence and it was his business to g 
around. He’d seen plenty of good-lookir 
girls in the process, too—the Hitler he 
Kult had seen to that—but none with th 
pure, fine-drawn beauty, this innate 


\ 
i 
i 
{ 





“Werk,” gov Wket 
ernment or otherwise. Barest papers he'd |— 




































imself, looking up from her papers to her 
ace. An error, because the correct questions 
e meant to ask oozed back into jelly. She 
ler speaking in a singularly clear, beautiful 
yoice with just enough accent to charm. 
| “As you see, we are recently from our 
ome in Oberammergau. For me all was ar- 
ged by the authorities of that area, com- 
lete and correct as you see. I go by the 
september-fourth sailing if you can ar- 
jange—even postpone to thé next September 
ceparture if necessary in order that ——” 
' Doug flipped back the.pages. Who was the 
lacky guy? John Alling Fraser, Lake Forest, 
| Jinois. OccuUPATION: student. INTENTIONS 
|ILED: When? At the date, Doug’s eyes 
‘ulged: 1945. Over two years ago. She must 
-e just crazy about Student Fraser—nof. Or 
as she up to something after all? 
' “Postpone your sailing again, Fraulein 
shrnstrom, when all formalities are con- 
uded? When you have waited already so 
quch longer than the official permission 
me? What has—ah—detained you so long 
. Germany?” 

She caught his tone, and you could see her 
‘at on dignity like a cloak. “It was my 
other,” she said. “‘She was dying, we knew, 
shen John received his orders home so soon 
ter we met. At that time, of course, regula- 
‘ons forbade our marriage before he went. 
nd he knew I must stay as long as—as my 
‘other needed me.”’ 

He believed her. That sudden quiver like a 
hild’s across her chin. The case was closed 
ayway. Fini. So what had she come here 
i'r? Fraser’s bond was posted, Army and 
reign Service satisfied. Ticket paid for at 
emerhaven. It wasn’t his responsibility, 
id if this girl wasn’t on the level, he didn’t 
ant to know it. 

These are all in order,” he said. 


Oh, get on with it, Herr Konsul, Doug told 


“You 


) “I know,” she said. Dark lashes swept up, 
expected, exciting with her pale blond 
, and showed a pair of eyes that would 
>p a klieg light. Gray, deep and strong with 
ack rays out from the pupil through the 
. They were like—like ——- “I under- 
ind all for myself,’’ she was saying. ‘‘ But 
ive so early this morning to ask that my 
er go also by my sailing.” 

ere comes the joker, tapped Doug’s brain. 
returned her gaze coldly—he hoped. 

“four father himself must ——”’ 
Oh, Herr Konsul, but see this!’’ She 
\fickled a fresh cablegram at him. ‘‘See this 
“Mich offers to my father the post of travel- 
w@s lecturer under the combined universities 
Read. Read,” she was urging. ‘‘‘As- 
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sured State Department clearance in time 
college openings September, Et cetera, et cet- 
era, follows air mail ——’”’ 

It sounded all right, but —— 

“Tt means we can, can we not, my father 
and I, go together by my sailing next month? 
I will sleep in the deck chair. I. will ——” 

**Next month? But, Fraulein, even if your 
father’s papers come through from Washing- 
ton in time, even if he’s cleared that fast by 
Counter-Intelligence ——’”’ 

“Yes. Yes, That is understood. He must 
be quickly found a civilian above reproach 
and the papers must come quickly as prom- 
ised. But it is you, I am told, who has dis- 
cretion to decide certain sailings in order of 
importance. I come to ask this precedence of 
you so that we may leave together if his 
papers can be completed in time.” 

“Frdulein, the sailings are xe 

“T know how long-planned they are, but I 
have waited, have I not, long enough for 
two? And my father goes to an important 
post, to an education only he can give in 
many of your universities. The letters will 
come through Herr Professor Halvorson at 
the Oriental Institute at Chicago’”’ (she pro- 
nounced, it Chick-ago) ‘‘where my father’s 
work is well known. Professor Halvorson is 
our old friend. Indeed, it is through his letters 
I have met my affhanced, by his sending John 
to learn of our welfare.” 

Well, some guys have all the luck, Doug 
thought, watching the slim forward tilt of 
her body as she told her story. If he’d been 
Student Fraser, he’d have —— She was 
looking at him inquiringly, so he’d missed 
something while he explored this pleasant 
possibility. He cleared his throat and took 
official cover. 

“H'm. Hurum. If your father is a resident 
here he himself should come - ae 

Elna bent more ardently forward in her 
eagerness to explain. Herr Professor Ehrn- 
strom had been ill with an influenza, very 
near a pneumonia. “It was the long sorrow 
of my mother’s dying and knowing, without 
so-saying, now we too must part, perhaps 
forever. But he will be well now. If we may 
voyage together, the sea air, the good food, 
to be happy. Herr Konsul, | come to your 
office this morning to beg you arrange us to 
go to America together. I beg you, please. 
Bitte. Bitte schon.” 

Bitte schon. She makes it sound like bells, 
Doug thought wildly, clutching at the last 
remnants of his consular sense. He must have 
missed his aim, though, because he heard 
himself saying, “If the Herr Professor is well 
enough, an interview at home would save 
time.” 





“They were all out of squash, so instead I got corn, turkey 
legs, sweet potatoes, celery, stuffed olives, potato chips . . ~ 
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YOUTHFUL MRS. LORRAINE BONHOLZER SAYS:— 


“Young mothers 
echecially, like 





Mrs. Bonholzer with James Richard, aged 3, and Laurrie Lynn, aged 6 months, in her home, 5033 48th, S. W., Scattle, Wash 


Twenty-two-year-old Mrs. Bonholzer, frequent STANLEY Party 
Hostess, is the wife of a well-known Seattle theatre booker. “‘For the 
young mother, STANLEY Hostess Parties are wonderfully conve- 
nient,’’ Mrs. Bonholzer declares. “If need be she can take her little 
folks with her while she shops comfortably with friends and neigh- 
bors for STANLEY’S wide variety of QUALITY PLUS Products. I’ve 
found nothing to equal these products for saving time, work, 
money in housekeeping.” 


IT’S EASY TO HOLD YOUR OWN STANLEY HOSTESS PARTY 
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/ STANLEY Dealer with a Z one of your guests, sees 3 onstrates STANLEY QUALI- 
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For information about how you, too, can hold in your 
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OFFICE in Westfield, Mass. 
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“Yes. Yes. He is from the bed but not yet 
from the house. If you would come, it is a 
great favor. We are in lodgings, but I can 
give you real coffee from our food packages. 
Could you—is it possible you could come 
this afternoon? At five, perhaps?”’ 

Doug burbled something that indicated he 
could make it, escorting her to the outer 
door, and if she hadn’t stopped there with a 
smiling “Auf Wiedersehen”’ he’d have floated 
on after her, down the hall, out the building, 
and into the great blue yonder. Walking 
back through the afterglow of that smile, he 
regarded the growing line of civilians benched 
in the reception room and couldn’t stick it. 

““Come back tomorrow,” he said, and with- 
out a word they gathered up their papers and 
filed out. One good thing about Germans, 
they did what they were told. If you were an 
official, you didn’t even have to explain, but 
Doug always did anyway. “Sorry. Emer- 
gency investigation,” he said. And got on 
the telephone. 

He’d done it all right. He told Counter- 
Intelligence to put full speed on the case, 
which they did, having a good many past 
reasons to respect his requests, and by mid- 
afternoon he’d got the word back from Docu- 
ment Center in Berlin on Herr Professor Karl 
Erich Ehrnstrom. And the word was bad. 
Also it was odd. 

Which of course was why, instead of send- 
ing word the deal was off, pending investiga- 
tion, he showed up at the boardinghouse on 
the stroke of five. And why, when Elna met 
him, looking like a—like a yellow rose in the 
overstuffed pension parlor, he found himself 
wafting up the stairs after her into the 
Ehrnstrom sitting room and bowing solic- 
itously over a frail knee-blanketed figure 
with a halo of white hair (astounding how 
Hitler got hold of these vague, dreamy types) 
in response to Elna’s “This is the kind 
Herr Konsul, father.” 


‘Tue kind Herr Konsul tried for a business 
opening, but the Herr Professor beat him to 
it. In near-Oxford English. 

“Let me speak, Herr Campbell, before 
my so-persuasive daughter takes command, 
because I knew when I found my papers 
gone out with her this morning what she 
would be about: asking that I go with her to 
America at once. Obviously it is impossible,” 

“Well, let’s see what we can do,”’ Doug 
heard his voice saying heartily. He must be 
crazy. “‘Even if your clearance doesn’t come 
through in time for the fourth, the next sail- 
ing is only ——” 

It was a mistake about the professor’s 
vagueness. ‘‘ Not one more boat my daughter 
waits,” he said, striking the chair arm. ‘She 
goes now, after long delays, to her marriage 
and if it is to be that I may follow her, I will 
then find her already established in America, 
a happy junge Frau, to greet me.” He looked 
fondly over his glasses at Elna. “‘That is 
what I most desire.” 5 

Doug didn’t care much for it. “Nice if 
you could go together, though,” he said, try- 
ing not to register the thought that it would 
be even nicer if they should be delayed to- 
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gether. His voice was still booming on of its 
own volition. ‘So let’s get going at this end, 
Just in case,’’ it said. 

The beams of joy, gratitude and conspir- | 
acy which Elna had been raying to him over |} 
her father’s shoulder now approached his im- | 
mediate vicinity with a coffee cup and he} 
reeled under the impact. Gel a grip on your- 
self, Doug old kid, he warned his swooning | 
faculties. . 

“Your wife, Herr Ehrnstrom, was ——”} 
he began, and in the little hush that followed . 
he felt sorrow brush the room. The professor | 
picked up the words gently, but when he) 
spoke it was in ready-made phrases as if he 
had answered the question many times be- 
fore. 


a“ ' 
Yes, my wife was Katerina von Meltzke,} 
a great family of the old days, but like many} 
others it became much divided under the 
Hohenzollerns between militarists and liber- 
als. Needless to say, she was of the latter! 
persuasion. The pro-Prussian members, | 
natirlich, regained both power and posses-| 
sions under the Nazis since they loved both 
fighting and intrigue, but for my wife’s fa-) 
ther the ruin was complete. His sons, even’ 
his Germany, were dead, and the great infla-| 
tion of the twenties took the last of his for-} 
tune before he, too, died in Switzerland. It) 
was there I found my wife alone, young and) 
penniless. We were content that my work’ 
kept us much abroad. We returned to Ger-) 
many as seldom as possible and we kept no/ 
contact with the Von Meltzkes, from whom) 
we were entirely estranged. This is easily) 
proved.” The scholarly glasses glinted pa- 
rentally—almost grandparentally—at Elna) 
again. He must have been years older than}. 


the penniless young Prinzessin. ““We are ac- | 
customed, are we not, for many years to). 


explain Mamachen’s great relatives?”’ | 
Doug asked heavily, ‘‘ You have not bee 
connected with any one university for many 
years, Herr Ehrnstrom?”’ i 
“No. My work was more archaeological 
digging and research than teaching, although 


I was often called for a series of lectures te) _ 


universities and academies that specialize in 
these ancient cultures: Oxford, Basle, and 
the antiquarian academies in Athens, Con: 
stantinople, Cairo and Paris. Though neve’ 


yet in America unless it is to be that I g¢ 10 


now.” 
His smile had Elna’s clear candor, so rare 
in this angry opinionated land, and Doug 


turned away from it, only to encounter the 


gaze of an extraordinarily good-lookin: 
young lieutenant in a silver frame on the) 
desk—Student Fraser, of course—which hy) 
liked even less. 
“And during the war you did no teaching 
in Germany? Nothing all those years?”’ 
The narrow, wise face closed. ‘‘That il) 
correct. I am in retirement completely a 





\ 
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i 
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Oberammergau.” Mt 


“T don’t see how you managed that. Hoy 
you avoided certain obligations. The univer 
sities under the Nazis ——”’ i 

“T had never held a chair in Germany. ° 


& 


am primarily an archaeologist, teaching onl | THE 
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“For me, a trip 
_ by Greyhound is always 


an adventure trip” 


—says ROBERTA QUINLAN, NBC-TV Star of 
“The Roberta Quinlan Show” 


“Greyhound is my idea of an adven- 
turous way to travel America. 
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you see the magnificent mountains, 
lakes, rolling prairie lands. 

“And the people you meet are so 
interesting! Might be a Texas cow- 
boy, or a college professor, a doc- 
tor, a mountain climber, or a star 
of show business. But you find them 
all neighborly, easy to talk to,” 
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as explained, when called for lectures con- 
cerning my small specialty.”’ 

Doug had to whip himself to go on against 
the mild old voice, but the lieutenant’s pos- 
sessive smile from the desk helped. ‘And 
that is, precisely ?”’ 

“Sumerian and Babylonian cuneiform in- 
scriptions,” the Herr Doktor supplied dryly. 
“So you see it did not much enter the Nazi 
regime.” 

“Except for your monograph, Dawn of 
Teutonic Superiority,” Doug said, springing 
it. ‘Document Center in Berlin has a copy 
of the little job you did for the Ministry of 
Propaganda, something about the Babylon- 
ians and Assyrians being conquered by 
Aryans and becoming.the true ancestors of 
the Germans.” Doug’s voice took on author- 
ity with anger. “It is ——” 

The furtive look Doug had been dreading, 
the inward fanatic look he had seen disfigure 
other fine, thin, scholarly faces, did not ap- 
pear. Instead came a crack of laughter, 
surprisingly hearty from that frail frame. 

“Tt is completely ridiculous, eh?” The 
professor said. “Ach, das Goebbels, he 
would swallow anything!” 

“How you have found that one thin 
pamphlet when so few were made!”’ cried 
Elna gaily. “‘I hope you Americans search 
out everything so well as this. Was it not 
cleverly done, my father’s monograph? I 
told you he was a great scholar.”’ 

“Well, I ——’”’ floundered Doug. 

“More clever than the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda, at least,”’ said the professor. ‘‘A small 
boast, perhaps, considering they were al- 
ready far gone with their madness. But since 
you have discovered my nonsense book, I 
should tell you also it is partly through this 
that I was called seriously to lecture in Amer- 
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ica. Through this foolish hoax upon the 
Ahrenerbe, the Nazi Institute for Researches 
into Aryan Origins. Do you know of it?” 

Doug nodded soberly. 

“Such nonsense I made those mutilated 
stones in Arabia to say! Because they tell of 
a tribe called Aryas which once ran over the 
Babylonians! ‘Aryas’ is the word the Ahren- 
erbe seize and eat. So to please them I trace 
the Aryas tribal wars with Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Syrians, to become always the con- 
querors, leading thus to the Huns and our 
Teutonic war destiny. In my house in the 
mountains making this hotchpotch, I have 
my one big laughter of the war. ‘Perhaps I 
make it too much,’ I say to my wife, ‘even 
for these madmen.’ But no, they look wise at 
where I ink in to complete those broken 
marks and pictographs, like a detective 
guessing the missing piece of burnt paper, 
and say together ‘Ach, ja. It is our destiny.’ 
To think, Herr Konsul’’—the quiet voice 
grated—‘‘these men had once been great 
scholars.” 

Doug could feel truth in the room, and 
relief swept over him. “‘So this was your only 
work for the party?”’ 

“Actually, yes. True, they asked for more. 
Goebbels had a mad hope—you know that 
runes and cunes fascinated both him and 
Wulf, Hitler’s astrologer—that some Norse 
runes, which are well known to scholars but 
have never been deciphered, might yield 
resemblance to Japanese ideograms and thus 
show the Japanese to be lost Aryans after all. 
I see you have heard of this foolishness also, 
Herr Campbell.”’ 

“T’ve read a lot of the junk,”’ Doug agreed. 

“But I did not do it. A second hoax could 
destroy our safé seclusion. Excuses were easy 
and the war near its end. I am guilty only of 
this one foolishness.”’ 

“So then,’’ Elna broke in, her body alertly 
forward, her gray eyes deep as they had been 
that morning across the desk in his office, 
“when the war is over and we may write 
again, papa sent his pamphlet in a letter to 
our friend Professor Halvorson in America, 
who would most enjoy the joke.” 
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*“Do you know Charles Halvorson?”’ que- 
ried Doctor Ehrnstrom. “‘A great archae- 
ologist, I think your greatest. We have often 
dug together. But, jokes or no, see what 
comes of it. My friend Halvor laughs and 
gives it to the few others who would under- 
stand the broken inscriptions and laugh also. 
And from this I am asked to come to them 
for serious work. From this comes the cable 
my Elna brought you this morning. It is 
amusing, eh?” 

It was plenty amusing. And if it was good 
enough for Charles Halvorson and the State 
Department, it was good enough for Consul 
Campbell. A good guffaw at Nazi gullibility 
in such rarefied circles would blow a healthy 
breeze through international scholarship. 
Doug drew a deep breath of that breeze 
himself. He wished the Counter-Intelligence 
boys joy of the immediate translation of the 
professor’s masterpiece he’d ordered, and his 
grin at the thought of them struggling with 
runes and cuneiforms matched the doctor’s. 

Elna was collecting coffee cups, a sug- 
gestion that the call was ending, and Doug 
snatched for another topic of conversation. 
It was his plain duty to have all the answers 
on the Ehrnstroms ready if Washington 
wanted a snap decision. 

“So Professor Halvorson reached you at 
Oberammergau. You lived there the entire 
war?” 

“Tt was natural he should guess us to be 
there. We had always a small lodge at Ober 
for our returns to Germany, and Halvor had 
often his holidays with us there. Indeed, this 
is how my daughter’s affianced, John Fraser, 
has come. Did she not tell you about it?” 

He supposed he had to 
hear the saga sometime. 
“Yes?” he said with what 
enthusiasm he could rally, 
but the professor needed 
no urging. 
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Occupation troops into 

Ober, he sent a letter to present to us by 
hand if he can find us, and so send back 
direct news. John brings the letter. He finds 
my lovely Elna. And thus’’—the professor 
indicated the photograph which stared 
handsomely back—‘“‘a very pretty romance. 
Nicht?” 

Nicht, Doug decided. But it had served its 
purpose. Elna had settled again with some 
knitting. With care, he thought craftily, he 
ought to be able to keep the conversation 
going until it was time to suggest they drive 
out somewhere for dinner. He figured Elna 
would accept in order to further her cause, 
and the professor was in no shape for night air. 

And so it turned out. After some more 
laughter at the Aryas myth, a little serious 
talk of newer and more menacing propa- 
ganda, and another brew of coffee, Doug felt 
enough groundwork had been laid to suggest 
dinner in the country and Elna, after a mo- 
ment of surprise, stood up with the poised, 
graceful lightness that had bowled him over 
when she stepped into his office that morn- 
ing. 


‘Bur it would be delicious to breathe 
country air again,” she said gaily. “‘I have 
not been driving in a car—except only taxis— 
since how long, papa? You truly wish to do 
this, Herr Konsul?”’ He made it clear he did 
and she said, ‘““Then I leave you a moment 
only,” and ran out of the room, to reappear 
with her hair even more shining, the black 
velvet bow back in place, and over her shoul- 
ders a little black cape that was just right 
with the slim black dress. “‘Be very good, 
Papachen, and eat all from your tray when it 
arrives,’’ she said, kissing his cheek and tuck- 
ing the rug neatly back around his knees. 
She sparkled with excitement and pleasure. 

It was a long drive to the inn, the farthest 
one Doug could think of. They had to dine 
and, as mein host wished the occupation 
regime to come often under his carved ceil- 
ing, they dined well. And they had to talk. 

At first they discussed things at hand: de- 
tails of Herr Ehrnstrom’s transportation, 
food difficulties, Occupation problems. Then 
Elna brought up some reminiscences of John 
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Alling Fraser, but Doug cut them as short as | 
possible too. 

““Now tell me of Chick-a-go,” Elna next 
suggested. 

“Terrible,” said Doug. 

There was a slight pause. “And Lake | 
For-rest?”’ she asked. 

“Suburb,”’ Doug answered. His conscience _ 
roused itself and jabbed him with the memory 
of that fine blue lake front and the hospital- 
ity he had enjoyed there. ‘‘Not bad,” he | 
conceded grudgingly. ; 

“Ah, well,” said Elna. ‘And what is it, 
this fraternity house at your universities? | 
John writes not much of his studies. His fam- © 
ily is, you understand, of your business tradi- | 
tion, not scholarship. But what is this frat- | 
club? Is it for beer or debate?”’ 


Beer,” said Doug. See? he told his con- | 
science. Fraser’s just the first good-looking kid | 
to cross her path. His conscience nodded and | 
went back to sleep. ‘‘Your own family is | 
quite a story; tell me some more about it,” he 
said, partly to change the subject and partly | 
to start up again the lovely cadence of her 
voice. 

“Tt is as papa told you. One year we dig in 
Crete, another in Persia, or in Arabia. Often 
in Egypt. Once from some stones only he | 
could decipher we find a complete great city _ 
in the desert. You have read of it, perhaps, 
not knowing it was papa who found it. Other 
times it is lecturing to students and to teach- | 
ers, one never knew where next until the let- | 
ter came to invite us. It was a fine life, Ger- | 
mans, French, English, Norwegians, Amer- } 
icans, all working together. Mamma went 
always also, with me a | 
small papoose on her back, » 
to be the gay one of the 
place, to bring there her | 
pretty dresses and her} 
music and her silver cof- | 


suggested Doug, watch-| 
ing the candlelight play across Elna’s neck i} 
and throat. 

“Yes, both of those and yet more. She was 
everywhere loved and always remembered. | 
Only when we must sometimes return home} 
to Germany would they be sick in heart, 
papa seeing all so wrong from his history and #R 
mamma always so hating wars and war Kult’ 
from seeing her home, her family, all lost to- | 
gether. Imagine, Herr Konsul, she had four | 
brothers all die the same year. Small wonder ' 
her mother soon followed. ‘All to do again,’ 
Mamachen would say when we would come 
back again. ‘I pray not to see the end of this.’ 
But she did see it. We all did see it. Though” 
from high and far in the mountains, Gott set: 
Dank.” ‘ 

“That was at Ober?” 

“Yes. Papa’s small villa was there to re- 
ceive us, and there we lived like mice, not to 
be noticed.” 

Like mice, not to be noticed. Doug began: 
to see it all. A sleeping beauty, and John 
Fraser hadn’t given her enough of a kiss to 
wake her up. Not really, Doug decided. She 


was so untouched. He tried not to think of : 
the kiss he would like to administer. ( 
“Ach’’—Elna moved under his gaze and’ 
gave an apologetic little laugh—‘“‘so now: i 
you know much of me and I know nothing} “ 
of you, Herr Konsul. Were you ——” bt 


“Can’t we drop the Herr Konsul, since’ 
this is an unofficial dinner? The name’s Doug 
Campbell, you know.” 

‘“‘Herr Campbell. Yes, that is nicer.’’ It} 
wasn’t what Doug meant, but he let it go for 
the present. ‘“‘What of you and the war, 
first? That is where you have this odd scar, 
surely.”” She gestured gently toward his’ 
temple. 

“That’s a French Resistance decoration.” 
He smiled. ‘‘I was with the maquis a long 
time, with OSS and afterward. They were 4 
great bunch and we had some great times: 
I’ll tell you about it sometime. Not tonight. 
Next time,” he said, making it explicit, and 
hoped the suggestion sank in. 

“And before that? In America?” 

““Well, I was sort of like you. I knocked all 
over the world as a kid. My mother dieé 
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when I was little and my father was an oil 
engineer. I’d meet him for vacations wher- 
ever he was. I liked that. In Texas, Vene- 
zuela, Iraq ——” 

“Iraq?” Elna sparkled. “But naturally 
we have been much there also, though per- 
haps on cross-purposes as you call it. I re- 
member each time we go back to Mesopo- 
tamia there are more oil searches there and 
always we grumble because your oil digs may 
damage our digs for relics. Especially one 
year near Nippur, where papa suspects fine 
Sumerian remains.” 

“Nippur? My father and I went to some 
excavations there. One of the company ge- 
ologists was an archaeology hound and took 
us down to see them.” 

“When? When?” cried Elna. ‘‘I do not 
think others ever excavated at Nippur. We 
were there thirty-five and part of thirty-six.” 

Thirty-six, I think,’’ echoed Doug. They 
looked at each other, amazed by this tie. 
“Yes, it was the winter of thirty-six I was 
there. I flew over for the Christmas holidays 
and stayed unti] ——”’ 

“No. No,’’ Elna said. ‘Do not recall 
exactly and I will not ask, because thus we 
may pretend it was the same time and we 
saw each other there.” 

“Well,” said Doug, though he was pretty 
sure he couldn’t have missed Elna any time 
after she got out of the cradle, “‘it’s a funny 
idea. I’ll buy it. How old were you? Nine? 
Ten, maybe?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Blond pigtails, I bet you,’’ Doug de- 
scribed enthusiastically, “‘and a peely sun- 
burned nose from the desert. Mine always 
did.” 

“Right. Right,’’ she was laughing, ‘‘and 
Mamachen putting on always the sun cream.” 
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Wauat was it she had? Sweetness, spon- 
taneity, strength that glowed through and lit 
her beauty from within as the candle and 


Pure Imported . firelight lit it from without. She turned to- Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Chicago 9, Til. 
| ward him and the combination nearly put his 
VIRGIN OLIVE O eye out. This was the girl you dreamed of all 


your life, and once in a million lifetimes you 
found her. 
=== Dinner was over and the fire burned down 
SAU ae to embers, but they sat on quietly smiling at 
SEs Peco he ae each other across the table, the new-found 
a "Guaranteed by common interests and experiences glowing 
a aes f and growing between them. 
Aoverristd = ae 
“How much this has made me remember, 

Elna said at last. “I am so thankful to you 
for it and for this great feast. But now we 
must go because what I have not remem- 
bered is papa alone and waiting. He will be 
so interested that you were once at Nippur, 

and perhaps even remember that visit.” 

They left, but Doug took the proverbial 
longest way home and made the most of shell 
holes and road repairs as he did so. 

“Tt’s still a mystery to me,” he said, want- 
ing to know more, to know all about her, 
“how you managed to keep out of all the 
Hitler Jugends and clubs and things. Your 
father was old and your mother ill. But you? 
I know how the Nazis had everybody tick- 
eted and I don’t see how you side-stepped, a 
girl from one of the old great families on one 
side, and your father an internationally 
known scholar on the other.” 

“Yes’’—Elna’s voice came low and un- 
happy from the darkness beside him—‘‘it 
took much scheming at first. But we were far 
away. We had name, yes, but not wealth and 
we lived obscurely. Mamma’s illness was al- 
ready appearing and we made it seem she 
must be always in her wheeling chair so that 
I might not be spared for this and that out- 
ing or club or rally. Also it was natural in our 
circumstances I should be taught at home by 
papa. We made other excuses that I must 
practice with my languages with both mamma 
and papa, saying it could be of much value to 
the party later. Later mamma was indeed 
helpless, but I had learned nursing a little 
ELT) and when it was possible I left her to nurse 
our neighbors. It was a great need in remote 
places. And at last even our local Gauleiter 
ontains 2 cans and bottle of sauce accepted I am most needed in Ober, and 

stopped summoning me.’’ Her voice trailed 
CA(NA ad ys) OTY off and she gave a little laugh. “You make 
me talk, talk, talk of myself which I never 
ebb rsk ee. did before. Let me be aden and then I am 
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sure, even with these roads, you may go 
faster.” 

“Government officials are requested to set 
an example about speeding,” Doug said 
primly. ‘And please don’t stop talking. It’s 
like fresh air to hear a genuine anti-Nazi story 
after months of listening to SS Standarten 
Fihrers claim they were in the party only 
from necessity, and watching leaders of the 
old Racial Problems bureaus buy off the de- 
Nazification courts and pop up as heads of 
schools again. It’s enough to make a man 
Sicksere 
both the car and his tongue to a stop. Her 
head was bent so low only the velvet bow 
was visible, her shoulders shaking uncon- 
trollably. He caught her hand. ‘Elna, for- 
give me. I don’t know what hit me. I get so 
mad at the whole mess over here—it boils 
around inside me—and I forgot you’re a 
German, too, and there’s a good Germany 
left still in spite of the same old gang trying 
to make trouble the same old way. Elna, for- 
get it. I’d no business to ——”’ 

“Tt is all right,’’ she murmured. “‘ You say 
only what the world knows of us. And I am 
German, of this people that have thrown 
away their arts and skills for hates. And so 
we are hated. And for this I will be hated asa 
German when I go in America. Is it not so? 
Yes, it is so,” she sobbed. 

“No, it is not so,”’ said Doug. He had 
turned the car into the overgrown driveway 
of a bombed-out country house and the scent 
of flowers drifted around them in the summer 
night. 

“So now I spoil our party with my trou- 
bles.”” Elna wiped her eyes and’ drew her 
hand away, touching his sleeve lightly as she 
did so, begging a return to lightness. “But I 
will now be good again. It is so long that I 
do not speak to anyone except what is cheer- 
ful that I ——— Oh, oh,” she sobbed against 
another flood of tears, ‘‘oh, please excuse me 
for this. I cannot, I cannot stop.” 

“Cry it out, Elna,” said Doug, and with 
the homely phrase he pulled her into his 
arms, willing her to feel his tenderness around 
her. He put his lips against her shining hair 
as he had longed to do all evening, as he had 
longed to do since the first moment he had 
seen it, and let her sob on helplessly against 
him—the bursting of a dam that, once 
broached, must drain itself dry. ‘‘Every- 
thing will be all right, Elna. Don’t worry. 
Everything will be all right, I promise you.” 
He held her gently, but he was kissing her 
eyes now and could taste her tears. “Elna,” 
he said to her. ‘‘Elna.”’ His lips reached hers 
at last and the earth, the starlit heavens 
stood still. A moment only, and she pulled 
away, drew a long shuddering sigh, and hid 
her face in her hands. 

‘‘Ach,”’ she whispered, “‘this is not excusa- 
ble. I cannot think what came to me.” 

“‘T can,’”’ said Doug. ‘‘ You’re tired from 
years of strain. And you’re scared. You aren’t 
sure you want to marry John Fraser after 
two years. You’re wondering what he’s like 
now—if you ever knew.” 


He could almost feel Elna’s cloak of poise 
slide over her again. ‘“That is quite wrong. 
In one thing only you are right. I am tired,” 
she said in a small, distant voice and moved 
to the smallest, most distant edge of the seat. 
“Let us go home at Once, please.” 

Doug reached to draw her back, but she 
squeezed farther and smaller away. 

“Please, no. I am much ashamed,” and 
that was her response to his every word and 
gesture the rest of the way home, “Please, 
please no,”’ until as the car stopped before 
the pension she had the door open before 
Doug could turn off the motor, 

He lunged desperately after her, however, 
and, catching her arm, slid under the wheel 
and out of the car with her. He loosed his 
grip on her arm, but circled her wrist.with a 
handcuffing thumb and middle finger and 
walked with her thus up the path. She af- 
fected not to notice her pinioned wrist. 

“T thank you so much for this gasthaus 
dinner,”’ she said, once more the elegant 
Fréulein of the morning. ‘Good night, Herr 
Konsul.”’ 

“Don’t you Herr Konsul me,” Doug said 
crudely and, pulling her to him, he kissed her 


. Elna, you’re crying!”’ Doug jerked’ 
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on the lips. Hard, this time. “I love yo 
Elna. You saw it happen when you walked i 
this morning. And tonight ——’” 

“Tonight we will forget,” she said, h 
voice breaking slightly, “‘if you wish to pleas 
me.” 

“No,” said Doug. ‘“‘No. We must —— 
But she had managed to ring the bell. Bol 
were drawn inside the door and while he we 
still stammering ‘“Fomorrow we must —— 
it opened and she was gone. 

Doug was back on the doorstep at eleve 
next morning, carrying what he counted o 
to assure him a warm welcome: the profe 
sor’s provisional papers assembled by mile |, 
and hours of long-distance telephoning an) \ 
chopped-up red tape. Provisional, of cour: 
on Charles Halvorson in Chicago being abl |; 
to give the State Department a quick |! 
enough shove, and Doug had also cable 
about that. 


Tuis was the opening gun in the whirlwind |) 
courtship campaign he’d spent the nigh js 
planning between dreams of Elna gay acros | 
the candlelight, and Elna sobbing helpless i) } 
his arms, of a small Elna in braids, and a ta} }) 
Elna slender and composed across the consu |) 
lar desk. He’d even had a sensible little pre } 
dawn chat with Student Fraser. Sorry, chun\ \i 
he’d thought-waved to Lake Forest. Yo. mn 
should have come after her yourself sometin 
in two years if you-wanted to hang on to he\\4 
Yes, I know how civilian travel was till th Ye. 
summer. Even if you got over you'd have bee hii 
months getling back. But you ought to hai }n 
risked it. Still, you're young and there'll (hav 
another girl along for you before you know i4\\ 
Your next house party, probably. But for nus 
there’s only Elna. P 
Only Elna. Only Elna. The words echoelff 
around him as he stood there telling him ao \ 
brightly that everything was going to be amy 
right, just as he’d promised Elna last nigh! \ 
The professor mightn’t welcome the chang) 
at first, especially now that his appoin| 
ment in the States meant he’d hardly tilt 
separated from Elna at all. Still, he was # | 
wise old boy; he’d want her happiness first (iii; 
all, and Doug could dwell on the speed of a § ix 
travel and the fact that his own base wal 
really in Washington. His transfer was dv} : thi 
any time now, and meantime a lot coulj 
happen. ; 
A lot did. Not any of it, however, accordfitu 
ing to his midnight campaign plan. First «(, 
all, Elna was out at eleven. Would the He} Het 
Konsul see the Herr Doktor? No, the He} 
Konsul would return later. At one she wim 1 
still out, and also at three and so, since lfa\, 
could see the maid getting jittery at so muqhy 
official attention, he allowed himself to HB tx 
led upstairs and presented the hard-weff 
papers to the professor with what enthi 
siasm he could muster, trying not to noti(fi ; 
Elna’s yellow knitting bag by her chair (jel); 
Student Fraser’s possessive smirk from tipi 
desk. | He 
Doctor Ehrnstrom was ensconced behir fil) 
the same lap robe and scholarly tome. Fifind 
greeted Doug courteously and signed on tlh ng 
dotted lines, but yesterday’s warmth was. i} ithe 
absent from the room as Elna’s person, at} fn, \| 
his thanks for suach—ahem—extremely exp] bing 
ditious arrangements carried an unmistak'filk, 
ble note of disapproval. He wished, moreovelfy i; 
to take this opportunity of the Herr Konsum Mtiny 
kind visit to make himself completely explicPiti, 
about Fraulein Ehrnstrom’s future arrang® jy 
ments. If, in spite of Herr Campbell ’s—agaMij ) 
ahem—so-optimistic calculations, the pri: 
fessor’s own credentials did not appear | 
time from Washington, her original sailij be 
date was to stand. This was final. dete 
affianced husband. (Doug tried not to win} Pray 
under the glance the professor shot him wi Pi), 
the phrase) would greet Elna on her arrivi| ali 
with his mother as was correct, and the we | i, 
ding, completely private as was also corre] oni 
in the case of mourning, would immediate}, |, 
follow their arrival at Lake For-rest. T] Tes 
measured accents outlining this calendar ® {y) 
events left no doubt of their meaning: Ke} 
off the Grass. What had he guessed, or El hs 


confessed, of last evening? Rhy, 

“But suppose Elna herself wishes ef 
He caught the frosty gleam of the professo#:\j. 
pince-nez and decided that, until he a Fi, ; 


3]na had reached an understanding, it would 
ye wiser not to antagonize the old gentleman 
iny further. ‘‘Very well. I will notify Frau- 
| ein Elna” (he’d be darned if he’d back down 
as far as Fraulein Ehrnstrom) “‘when your 
sredentials are received and she can 
hen ——” 
“That is no longer necessary,’’ corrected 
he professor. ‘‘I am stronger each day and 
will be able to visit your office myself in the 
/isual way. Until then, Herr Konsul, my 
I Siggptiments 
All right. All right. Keep up the old Ger- 
‘nan game of Herr This and Herr That until 
‘ hey could get down to facts. Doug bowed, 
(yractically a heel clicker, 
) “My compliments, Herr Professor. I will 
nee you informed.” 
| So it’s war, he thought, walking slowly back 
lo his car. Well, it was love too. After years 
flaughing it off, he’d not only fallen flat on 
‘is face but had done it, in the phrase he’d 
i hought was just a joke, at first sight. And it 
il asn’t only on his side, he’d swear to that. 
“omething had flashed between them last 
i) ight, not the impulse of two lonely people in 
lonely moment but something true, deep 
ind strong. Shared laughter, shared tastes as 
tell as shared emo- 
}on. Something al- 
ost tangible even 
vefore he got her in 
Wis arms on the way 
iome. Something that 
wad waked him that 
aorning to a wild 
lnviction that she, 
‘bo, was waking with 
he sunrise, and wak- 
ig not to the mem- 
xy of Student Fra- ak 
vhr’s two-year-old 
iisses but his own ens 
lod-night one. As he 
gas remembering her 
dden response to 
‘te It was crazy. It 
sfas like something 
tint of a scenario, but 
‘@ was fact and he 
as going to fight hell still 
did high water, not 
ul) mention that good- 
oking kid in the sil- 
wer frame, till he got hill. 
tPr. 
4@He turned the key 
H@the ignition, roared 
js motor ostenta- 
eipusly, and rolled away from the pension. 
aijice out of sight of its windows, however, 
of backed the car into a shrub-sheltered 
.weiveway at the entrance to the little dead- 
iifd street on which the boardinghouse 
ood, and prepared to wait. He felt pretty 
irfe Elna had been brought up to be home 
ntefore dark if she was unattended. 
‘He was right. Just before dusk she turned 
if the boulevard into the obscure side street, 
. slender and composed that if you hadn’t 
offd her sobbing in your arms last night 
gud have thought her mistress of any situa- 
, @n. Which she was, except this wacky one 
a@being obligated to marry a youngster two 
giftids and two years away. Of course it was 
«iy to see how it had happened. Young 
ymchinvar Fraser at twenty had never seen 
@ything like Elna. And Elna at eighteen 
oft never seen anyone at all. Doug had 
w@nty of time to figure this out before Elna 
e around the corner. 








ways, 


peace, 


stepped out in front of her, cutting off 
| @ retreat, and at the sudden sight of him 
«@ gray eyes rayed once—he felt the flash 
,@ough his whole body—and then he saw 
at little cloak of dignity slide over her 


n. 
Good evening, Herr Konsul,” she said. 
ou have been calling with my father?” 
. Yes, once. And three calls for you. Elna, 
#@ know that we must talk. Will you 


” 


e — 
He saw her poise for flight and circled 
wrist strongly again with his thumb and 
dle finger, as when she had tried to es- 
e last night. He imagined he could feel 
fine blue veins on the skin of its inner 


He came too suddenly upon quiet 

After the shattering impact of the 

Alive with flame, where Death had 
sought to mark 

Him and his comrades in a thousand 

And now that safety comes, and 
battles cease, 

It is as though his blood recorded 


Uneasy questionings of this bright 


With hidden danger on a distant 
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side—really blue blood there, he thought— 
as she tried to twist it free. 

“TI must talk to you, Elna. About last 
night, and other things. Coffee or cocktails, 
which shall it be? I promise to bring you 
back ——” 

“Nein, danke. Not one or other, please. I 
am too busy today, Herr Konsul.”’ 

“Nothing so important as our business, 
Elna. And stop calling me Herr Konsul. If 
you don’t want to go anyplace, we’ll just 
drive. I have the car here.” 


Sue shot a droll glance toward it, lurking 
in the leafy tunnel. ‘‘So I notice,” she said. 
“But nein, Herr Kon—Herr Campbell. I 
am already late home.” 

A couple passed, glancing curiously at 
them. He couldn’t stand there much longer 
handcuffing her wrist and he couldn’t carry 
her off bodily—which was what he really 
wanted. 

“Then I will call at the pension again this 
evening.” 

“Nein, Herr. . 
go out.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said Doug. “But 
I'll be there to take you in case you do.” 

She stamped. “It 
must be fine to be a 


. Campbell. This evening I 


Kw Kae Kh Kh KK Kk victor,” she said and 
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tried again to pull her 
wrist free. This time 
he let it go. 

“Maybe I deserve 
that,” he said. 

He had thought she 
would run when he 
released her, but at 
his words she stopped 
and looked earnestly 
at him. 

“No. No. I do not 
mean to hurt you with 
this kind of Occupa- 
tion words. And if you 
wish to be friends, 
with all last night’s 
foolishness forgotten, 
I will go a small drive 
with you in the beau- 
tiful twilight. Under- 
standing it is for one 
hour only,and friends’ 
talk only,” she ended 
firmly. 

It wasn’t quite 
what Doug had had 
in mind, but he was 
glad of any terms. ‘‘I promise,” he said and 
was glad he had, because it was, as she fore- 
told, a beautiful twilight hour. 

They drove awhile and then stopped at a 
little park Doug liked which had miracu- 
lously escaped the bombings. Doug collected 
little city parks. They were one of the things 
he especially liked in European cities, un- 
expected plots of grass and trees and flowers, 
always so characteristic of the nation you 
found them in, centering around a statue or 
fountain or tablet, with benches where you 
could sit to admire. 

This one was very German, an exact 
square surrounded by thick square-cut 
trees and facing a horrendous statue of 
a spike-helmeted German cavalry officer at 
full charge. 

“It’s peaceful here,’’ Doug said as he led 
her to the leaf-shadowed bench, ‘“‘in spite of 
the militant gent. Probably your grand- 
father,’’ he teased. 

“No, but I think it is a great-onkel,”’ she 
said, covering her face in mock terror and 
looking through her fingers. And someway he 
wasn’t sure it wasn’t true. 

Darkness came soon and gently to the little 
square island as they talked, and the talk 
was, as he had promised, the talk of friends. 

“This is the next time for your war story 
you did not tell me last night,’’ she suggested, 
smiling. And he found himself describing 
those months with the Resistance French, 
the wild crazy fun they’d had, the wild crazy 
fighting. 

‘IT remember one night ——” he said each 
time she prompted him, and the tales kept 
spilling out, the grim side forgotten and the 
gay side uppermost. 
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“So you liked this kind of fighting?”’ she 
said, wiping laughter from her eyes after one 
near-comic-opera incident. 

“Who likes any kind of fighting?’’ he an- 
swered, sobering, “But, it was better than 
most. You were on your own and once in a 
while you knew you’d done something that 
was important.” 

Elna had sobered with him. “But that 
describes a good way of life,’”’ shesaid, adding 
after a moment’s reflection, “your way of 
life, I think.” 

“Maybe. After I get'rid of you frauleins.”’ 
Doug grinned, and they went on to talk 
about other good ways of life and what they 
thought about them. And from philosophy 
they went on to education, because Doug 
was concerned about the trend in Germany 
and the easy way the old Nazi teachers were 
slipping back into key education posts. ‘I 
keep trying to figure out ways for children— 
at home too—to be taught in little groups, 
like country schools in the old days. And 
have more tutors and less big lecture courses 
in the universities. You don’t get mass- 
produced mistakes that way. Personalized 
teaching such as your father gave you, Elna.” 

“Yes,” assented Elna slowly, “I was 
taught much, but it was too personal, too 
classic, it was not—what is your word?— 
the balance. I know much of history and 
reading, for instance, but nothing of modern 
arts. What I see in photographs I do not 
understand at all. Do you like them?”’ 

“Tknow some I think 
you'd like,” he said and 
they were deep in talk 
again until suddenly 
when a match flared in 
the dusk as Doug lit a 
cigarette, she jumped 
like Cinderella at the 
stroke of twelve. 

“But it is late. We 
fly.” 

They didn’t fly ex- 
actly, though, but drove 
home in contented si- 
lence and Doug did not 
break over until they 
were back. 

“[ have been completely correct this 
time?”’ he asked at the doorstep. “No com- 
plaints?” 

“No complaints,’ 
correct.” 

“Then, it being a correct courtship, I may 
call this evening? We haven’t much time, 
Elna. And I’m going to make you marry me, 
you know.” 

Gaiety fell away and she faced him des- 
perately. “Oh, please say no more of this. 
Oh, please do not.”’ There was a rush of tears 
in her eyes and her voice and Doug had to 
hang on hard to the memory of last night 
to force the issue again. If there was a chance, 
a hundredth chance he was right, if she felt a 
hundredth of what he did, he had to keep on. 

“I must,’ he said. ‘‘We both must. You 
know there is something between us. Some- 
thing too big to deny.” 

“No,” she said, but a half-strangled sob 
escaped with the denial. 

“Yes,’’ he answered. “‘I’ll be back to- 
night.’’ He tried to catch her to him, but she 
had got a key from her purse and slipped 
through the door without a backward glance. 


$ 


particulars. 


’ 


she smiled. “All most 


Ar eight-thirty Doug was ringing the door- 
bell again. My day on a pension porch, he 
told himself grimly. 

“Fraulein Ehrnstrom?”’ he inquired, not 
noticing the maid’s fright this time because 
he was more scared than she was. To his 
relief, however, she responded, “The Frdu- 
lein awaits you,”’ and he started toward the 
stairs to the Ehrnstroms’ sitting room, only 
to be intercepted by a firm ‘‘ This way, bitte,” 
and be conducted to the overstuffed parlor. 

The boarders were all there, sipping their 
after-dinner ersatz-coffee fluid, and Elna pre- 
sented Doug carefully to each. There was a 
discussion of the unseasonable weather, of 
the Herr Doktor’s illness and recovery. He 
had, it seemed, been well enough to descend 
for dinner this evening for the first time, but 
was now retired after such exertion. He 
would be desolated to forgo the Herr Kon- 


Women do about all the reading 
and playgoing that is done in 
America; at least they are responsi- 
ble for most of the playgoing, since 
men mostly ‘‘go along”? under their 
influence. They keep up most of our 
music, they maintain most of our 
painting and sculpture, they are the 
mainstay of our churches, our edu- 
cational, cultural and social insti- 
tutions, they are the arbiters of taste 
and style for both sexes and in all 
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sul’s call. Was it not fine news he might re’ 
join Fraulein Elna so soon after her mar 
riage? It gave one faith in good miracl 
again. A large soprano rendered a couple o} 
difficult arias—unsuccessfully from every 
angle except volume, although there wa’ ” 
enough of the latter to make the room quive 
like a bridge subjected to the fatal violi 
note. More music followed, some wors 

some better, while. Elna sat on avoidin 
Doug’s eye. It was a long sit, but eventuall 
the boarders began to drift off, and Fra 
Landlady, after another interval of su 

pressed yawns, added her good night, closin 
the piano and switching off lamps with wha 
Doug felt were unnecessarily loud snaps, — 































Ena rose. “I am so sorry you must gc 
Herr Campbell,” she said and he found him. 
self in the hall. 7 

“Gute Nacht, Fraulein,” he said in Ger 
man for the benefit of the last broad bacl 
disappearing up the stairs. “‘Permit me t 
thank you for this so-delightful evening.” — 

Elna’s eyes danced a little, but they stil 
did not meet his and her lips were. presse 
tight together. She opened the big front doo 
and waited for him to leave. After a correc 
interval Doug closed it from the inside wit) 
an authoritative bang, and at the sound an 
other light switch clicked off from above 
Like all her profession, Frau. Landlady wa) 
an electricity saver, and only a small nigh# 
light now glowed from the landing. Dou} 

‘ couldn’t have plannejj 
it better himself. Hj 
took Elna by the shou} 
ders and shook he 
gently. 

“You witch. Yo 
wretch and witch,” F 
whispered, and at las). 
they were close agail 
muffling their laughte 
It lasted only a m¢ 
ment, however, an) 
then Elna was at th, 
big knob again, opel 
ing the door silentl 
and motioning hit 
through. e 

““We make jokes,” she whispered, “‘but) 
am quite serious too. Go now, please.” 

“Not without you,” said Doug. “Com 
outside a minute, Elna.” | 

She shook her head and tried to pull awa) 
Doug nodded with equal vehemence an 
drew her to the threshold. | 

“Tf you don’t,” he warned, raising hi 
voice slightly, ‘‘I’ll make a scuffle. I swear 
will.” 

He had already made one. There was 4) 
inquiring sound from above and Elna, glani 
ing nervously up toward it, slipped the late 
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and followed him out. The street was con} /@ 


pletely dark and so was the small hoodélf 
porch, fragrant with the white clemat 
climbing over it. Doug gathered her in hi 
grily, found her. lips and kissed them. SH), 
resisted a minute and then with a sigh 9 
laxed in his arms. i 

“That’s it, my darling,” he murmuré 
against her cheek. ‘‘That’s what’s happené 
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to us.” he 
“No,” she pleaded, but without movil : 
“it is wrong.” 
“Tt is not wrong,” he told her. “Don 
cry, sweet. It’s because it’s right that it ha} 
pened so fast. Don’t fight it. Don’t try!) - 
fight it. You’re going to marry me, Elna, Ni 
body but me. Oh, my darling, I love you, b 
love you so.” The 
She looked up at that, her face white}) 4), 
the darkness, looking straight into his eyi} Bro, 
for one long moment, and in that momel) 0j¢; 
he knew she loved him, as suddenly af) Mel 
completely as it had come to him, and come (Na 
and pin wheels whirled around him. , s 
“Elna, Elna,”’ he exulted, catching fi 
close again. q 
It was a short-lived joy. Heavy footst@); 
sounded along the pavement and turnedt) @\ 
the walk to the pension. ) lant 
“Let me go. Oh, please let there bel Ely 
talking of this in the house. Please let Ba 
go.” Elna struggled frantically. inf 


She was still trembling as they moved t 
casual good-night position at the door al’ 














@ Dress up boiled tongue with a 
sauce prepared this easy way: Com- 
bine 1 tsp. Heinz Brown Mustard, 
Y, cup Heinz Elderberry or Cur- 
rant Jelly, % tsp. powdered cloves, 
2 Tbs. Heinz Apple Cider Vinegar. 
Heat and serve. 





@ Enhance the flavor of carrots and 
other cooked vegetables by serv- 
ing them with Deviled Butter 
Sauce! Melt 3 Tbs. butter or mar- 
garine in pan. Add 1 tsp. Heinz 
Brown Mustard, % tsp. salt, “2 
tsp. Heinz Worcestershire Sauce. 
(Yields % cup sauce.) 


Heinz Brown Mustard Is Fresh-Tasting— 
Because It’s Made By A Fast-Grinding 
Process That Helps Retain The Pungent 
Flavor Of Choice Mustard Seeds! 
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Pleasantly Mild, Creamy Heinz Yellow 
Mustard Adds Sprightly Flavor To Baked 
Ham, Meat Sandwiches And Hot Dogs! 





@ For the quickest, tastiest of 
cheese sauces, do this: Heat /% Ib. 
sliced process cheese, 2 tsp. Heinz 
Brown Mustard and ¥% cup milk 
over boiling water until cheese 
melts, stirring occasionally. 
(Makes 1 cup.) 


@ Lend a distinctive flavor to roast 
lamb by serving it with a Mustard- 
Jelly Sauce—made by whipping 
contents of a glass of Heinz Cur- 
rant Jelly until light and stirring 
in Heinz Brown Mustard to taste. 


You Know They're Good Because They're HEINZ ! 
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he held both her hands to steady her until 
the footsteps came alongside. 

“Until tomorrow, then,”’ Doug said, press- 
ing her cold fingers hard as he swung the 
door open for her. 

“Guten Abend, Fraulein,’ boomed the in- 
truder heartily, bowing Elna politely ahead 
and looking inquisitively at Doug. 

“Guten ——’ Elna answered faintly and 
the dark aperture swallowed both figures, 
leaving Doug to curse all boardinghouses and 
this one in particular as he strode off. 

His office next morning was boiling, as it 
was the final date to complete civilian for- 
malities for the final August sailing from 
Bremerhaven. Elna’s would be the one after— 
only she wasn’t going—and her father’s ten- 
tatively set for the one after that. A valuable 
delaying tactic, Doug thought cheerfully. 
Give the old gentleman time to get used to things. 
Messages and messengers came and went 
with stuff from the Army, stuff from Military 
Government, stuff from German officialdom. 
So much paper, in fact, that even ex-Wac 
Jones’ bright eyes didn’t notice that the first 
note of the morning had gone by special 
messenger to Fraulein Ehrnstrom. The pen- 
sion wasn’t on the telephone so he couldn’t 
have talked to her even if she’d have come 
to the phone, which something told him she 
wouldn’t. 

He longed for her, if only to hear her 
voice. The clear fine oval of her face turned 
up to him on the hooded porch last night, 
her slender back as it melted into the dark 
shadows of the hall, haunted him. He’d been 
years falling in love, but this was a record 
nose dive. He’d driven around by the board- 
inghouse on the way to the office that morn- 
ing, mooning up at the windows like a love- 
sick high-school Joe, but he had a little 
sense, just a modicum, left. After four calls 
yesterday, one before breakfast today would 
set the place buzzing like bees. Like hornets, 
rather, when it came to the professor. Until 
Doug could have a straightforward talk with 
him this afternoon—and it would probably 
take more than one persuasive talk—he’d 
better go slow. He went slow by sending (a) 
for the parental eye an official summons for 
Fraulein Elna Ehrnstrom for twelve-thirty 
that morning at the consulate and (b) a note 
for Elna herself in a box of yellow roses. He 
had to content himself with the florist’s 
variety, not the fragrant garden kind she al- 
ways reminded him of, but the color was 
right anyway. “‘I love you,” the note said. 
“Tf you aren’t here on the dot I’ll come after 
you. With the MP’s. Dou.” 


Sue came. The clock moved to 12, 12:15, 
12:20, 12:30, and the last time Doug looked 
out, she was there. Sitting poised and elegant 
in her slender black just as she’d looked the 
first day, and at the sight comets and pin 
wheels burst around him again. He knew she 
could feel him at the doorway, too, because 
she was gazing so fixedly out the window, 
and he went back to his desk grinning. Well, 
at least one girl would have sat against that 
wailing wall who had turned the tables and 
left a Yank, a Yank lieutenant at that, wait- 
ing at the church. Probably the first and last 
in the zone to turn down honorable matri- 
mony and a passport to the States. 

“T’ll knock off for lunch now, Jonesy,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ll be at Hermann’s Hof Brau if an 
international crisis comes up.”’ 

‘Considering the crowd, you’d better make 
it snappy with the blue-plate special, then,” 
Jonesy answered, very New Yorkese. “Ill 
close both doors and call it a conference.” 

“Good idea,’ Doug said, hoping she’d 
leave them shut till he got out of sight with 
Elna. 

“Fraulein Ehrnstrom,”’ he said, approach- 
ing her ceremoniously and speaking in Ger- 
man, ‘‘I am sorry to summon you again, but 
there are a few more details in connection 
with your father’s papers. If you will walk 
with me now I will explain as we go.” 

She hesitated, and eyes began to turn to- 
ward her questioningly as she neither an- 
swered nor moved while Doug stood waiting 
politely in front of her. It was clear he meant 
to go on waiting and she rose reluctantly. 

“Tt is just a matter of a short delay,’’ he 
said in his best official manner. And at these 
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Worlds Favorite Flavor... 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup! 


No Other Ketchup Tastes Like 
Heinz—Rich With The Goodness 
Of Prize ‘‘Aristocrat’’ Tomatoes! 


OME FOLKS SAY Heinz Ketchup 

tastes best when its ruddy richness 
blends with stew or hamburger. 
Others say it’s especially good on 
golden-brown hash. But just about 
everybody who likes ketc. hup likes Heinz 
best! Big, sun-fattened “Aristocrat” 
tomatoes, fine vinegar and rare spices 
are cooked into a concentrated sauce 
that goes further. Use Heinz Ketchup 
to glorify your holiday cooking— 
your budget meals, too! You know — 
it’s good because it’s Heinz! ee 


KETCHUP @ 


@ Famous HEINZ 57-SAUCE is a richly spiced favorite 
that lends a matchless tang to steaks, chops, fish and sea 
foods. Made to a prized old-time recipe, it’s a thoroughly 
aged medley of 17 flavors blended into one great sauce! 
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Way For perfect results every time, make lemon 
oS _-pie the quick and easy My-T-Fine way. 
ue @ ~Flavor made from the purest oil of lemon 

/ _™ is sealed in the My-T-Fine Magic Flavor 
Capsule ...so it’s always fresh, always full 
strength, always the same in every package. 
The flavor stays sealed in until just the right 
moment during cooking —then is released 
like magic as the capsule dissolves— giving 
you the best-tasting filling you ever put in 
a pie shell. Be sure you always get My-T- 
Fine... America’s favorite for lemon pie. 


© 1951 PENICK & FORDLTD., INC. 


MY-T-FINE DESSERTS... 8 DELICIOUS FLAVORS 
Made by the makers of Vermont Maid Syrup and Brer Rabbit Molasses 
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all-too-familiar words indifference settled 
back over the room. He and Elna walked 
out. 

“Tt was joking,”’ she said accusingly as 
they turned to the wide staircase, ‘‘ when you 
say I must come here.” 

“Not joking at all. I’d have died if you 
hadn’t,”’ Doug said and looked it. Then, be- 
cause it swept over him she was really there, 


‘|he laughed and said so. ‘‘You’re here,” he 


exulted. 

“Because I must. Your letter which sum- 
mons me so officially came to papa’s eyes.” 

“Dear, dear,” clucked Doug, “‘but you 
could have pretended to come and gone 
shopping.”’ 

She started forward so suddenlyat that 
he had to do some tall striding to catch up 
with her, which he did, with ‘the now- 
familiar handcuff grip on her wrist, gentle 
but unbreakable, keeping it so till he had 
maneuvered her into his car at the curb, 

“Come on, beautiful,” he coaxed, eying 
her set profile. ‘How about a big smile and 
a quick lunch? I can’t 
be gone but an hour 
or so today.” 

“What I must say 
will take much less 
than that,’ she re- 
plied, eyes straight 
ahead. “And so I will 
say it now while you, 
please, take me 
home.” 

“Sounds grim. I 
guess it will go down 
better with lunch. 
But can’t you just 
wipe off that Early 
Christian Martyr ex- 
pression? Look 
happy, my darling. 
We are happy be- 
cause we’ve got ev- 


Mex. 


Ga. 


erything to be happy Where the flowers bloom and the himself. i 
about. We’ve found elimechavice “Sorry,” he said) 
each other, that’s The sedans s¢asanentin taking the advice bu | 
wonderful. What’s a Paniehert keeping the  tabl 
million times more : firmly against her! 
wonderful, we love Hoorah forall! Rach tamtemee “but you forget thi 


each other. The rest 
is only official stuff 
to unwind. Nothing 
else matters.” 

“There is much else 
that matters, and I 
come with you only 
to explain it. To stop 
these meetings and 
pretendings, like a 
child’s game. Our busi- 
nessisconcluded——”’ 

“Not,” Doug inter- 
polated, “not by a 
darn sight.” 

She ignored this. ‘““I come with you only 
that we may have an understanding to- 
gether, clear and for all future. You know 
what it is.” 

““No idea unless it’s to set the wedding 
date. And the place I’ve picked for lunch was 
built for the purpose. A regular Romeo and 
Juliet balcony.” 


winter. 


shout 


“You make facetious again.” She smiled, 
but he could feel her put on the dreaded 
little cloak of worldliness that fitted her so 
well. “‘I am foolish, I see, to make great 
drama of some moonlightness. I forget you 
also make Yank fun under your ——’”’ 

“Under my gray hair?”’ Doug interrupted 
shortly, touching the streak that ran back 
from his temple. Something in the air scared 
him. 

“No, no”’—her voice warmed—‘“‘I mean 
only that you, too, are young and perhaps 
lonely under your more responsible work. 
So I, too, will make young and facetious so 
we may be friends and enjoy this lunch to- 
gether in farewell. I have not been this place 
before. It is charming.” 

For they had reached the gray old building 
with its promised balcony overhanging the 
river, a bit of medieval beauty that had 
escaped the bombing. 

A waiter bowed, ‘Herr Konsul,” with 
genuine pleasure and led them to a far table, 
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Living be oy Behind? 


By James Menzies Black 
Oh, happily, happily, I’d embark 


To a spa in Fla. or a park in Ark., 
To a beach in Cal. or a coast in 


Or possibly even a tour of Mex. 


It isn’t so far to Miss. or La., 
And twinkles the sun in Southern 


In deference here I abbreviate. 
No niggard I, and I’m not a stinter; 
It seems to fit their contracted 


They welcome spring with an early 
And carefully, carefully spell it out. 


Oh, yes, I envy their distant glow 
And wait, impatient, in Northern O. 
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December, 195 
seating Elna so that~she was silhouette 
against blooming flower boxes along the old 
carved balustrade. How she fitted the mel} 
low setting, fitted any setting, Doug thought 
with her slender elegance. Already other eye f 
had found her, openly admiring her fine} 
boned beauty, her smooth gold hair. . 

“Elna’’—emotion burst through him 
“you are so beautiful, so wonderful. Look a} 
me, Elna.” ~ | 


I! 

Sue did not turn: her gaze from the rive 
flowing below them, but a flush rose slowly 
from her neck, to her cheeks, to her forehead} 
and he could have sworn her heart wa 
pounding in unison with his own, and tha 
the magic current was flowing again betweer 
them. 
“Now we are back with what spoils gooc 
companionness,”’ she said, very low. ‘‘ Yo 
know I am affianced, and will remain so. I 
is a mistake that I did not go home at once) 
I hoped we might part with smiling. Bu 
now, please to excuse me, let me leave. 
She tried to rise 
pushing back the tal 
ble that hemmed he} 
against the balustradi 
while Doug, cursin; 
himself, held it firmly 
inplace. Whycouldn’} 
he go slower, not rus} 
her so? But he haq 
the feeling he mus) 
push her, pin her it] 
every corner, take ad 
vantageofevery chin] 
in her armor lest shi} 
rush headlong in thi 
opposite direction|}, 
running to heartbreal| 
for them both, mis) 
taking it for the pat} 
of duty. Take it easy: 
Very easy, he advise¢ 





is a business luncl} 
too. About a pass} — 
port. If you'll si}. 
down again, we’ll se 
tle that.” i 
“T do not think 
so,” she said. ““Thosi 
affairs will sett 
themselves in you 
office. Now I will go 
please.” ; 
“Please sit dowr 
again, Elna, I’ll b 
good,” he pleaded 
hurling his whole wi | 
power across to her. She sank back weak 
and her voice was faint. 4 
“TI have your promise, Herr Konsul?” 
she asked. : 
“The name is Campbell, remember? Dou} 
to my friends, and we’re friends again now 
aren’t we? Try it.” 
“Herr Doug,” she obeyed. 
“That’s better. Now, forget the Hert) ihe 
Just Doug.” + fay 
“Doug,” she repeated, and her voit) tpi 
chimed, the way it could, so that it took all) ¢,,, 
his resolution not to snatch her hand lying 
so temptingly near on the table. Somethin 
warned her, though, because she moved Dro, 
to her lap with the other. ‘“‘Doug Campb ell 100d 
That is a very Yank name,” she said, mam Mel 
aging a little smile. : Nae 
yh, 


It 
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a 
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“Tt isa completely un-Yank name,”’ Doug) s) 
contradicted. “‘ Because the works is Douglal 
Douglas Campbell. A touch redundan : sli 
perhaps, but you get used to it. You v MD ones 
anyway, because it’s going to be on you 1 
calling cards.” } i ! 

It was the waiter arriving with the ment et 


who forestalled her flight this time, a moti i 
Doug pretended not to notice. yen 
“‘T feel like celebrating,’’ he said. “‘I hop i tod 


you do.” 
She did not answer but continued to lo 
at him, soberly waiting. 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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Cowboy Sim isnt nding today. 
IF YOUR “COWBOY” HAS TROUBLE KEEPING UP WITH THE OTHERS 
PERHAPS ALL HE NEEDS IS A SIMPLE HELP LIKE THIS 


If your young “buckaroo” slows up before his 
pals, it may be due to faulty nutrition. 


Many children who are thought to be “‘well- 
fed” may in fact be “‘subclinically undernour- 
ished”’—not really sick but not quite well. They 
may get lots of food but not always enough of the 
right kind. Such children obviously need special 
care in the selection of the foods they eat. 


A mother should remember that a child needs, 
proportionately, 2 to 3 times as much of certain 
food elements as an adult. These food elements 
include protein, calcium, iron, vitamins Bi, C, 


niacin and riboflavin. These may be called the 


“spark plugs” of robust health. A child needs 
lots of them. A lack of one or more can cause a 


.§slump. And—please note this—they are the very 


‘Jones in which meals are most apt to be deficient. 


In theory—one can provide an adequate family 


wdiet by serving a wide variety of carefully se- 
ected foods and thereby obtain all the essential 


eerie, And this every mother should strive 
o do. 


In practice, however—this often is hard to do, 
because of the many problems of food buying, 
seasonal shortages, storing and cooking, and the 

ide differences in individual tastes and require- 


ments within the family. And so, today—busy, 
intelligent mothers employ a sound and simple 
method in approaching this problem. They use 
a supplementary food like Ovaltine. 


Ovaltine is a rich supplementary food that 
fills in the gaps, the chinks, and the loopholes 
that may occur in otherwise “‘good’’ meals. 
Ovaltine, mixed with milk, contains practically 
all the vitamins and minerals necessary to bring 
such meals up to the full requirements of a grow- 
ing child. It also provides an extra supplement 
of high quality proteins. 


So why don’t you join the host of other 
mothers in this health promoting program 
through better nutrition. Give 2 to 3 glasses of 
Ovaltine daily in addition to regular meals. Then 
you can be sure you have taken a logical step 
toward insuring proper nutrition for your child. 


NOTE: Ovaltine has a remarkable appeal to children 
as a hot drink at breakfast. So start the day right 
with a bracing hot drink every morning. 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING SUPPLEMENTARY FOOD-DRINK 










READ WHAT FOOD-vaLuEs 


YOU GET IN OVALTINE 
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Mere ts truly automatic cooking— 


Yes, a remarkable double-oven electric range 
with 5 Way futomatic Control is brought Lo 
you by International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation through its newest associate 

the long-established Coolerator Company. 
Check all the fine features of this double-oven 
range—the extra insulation for cooler kitchens. 
the gleaming lifetime titanium porcelain finish, 
the flash speed of the high heat. the 7 Heat 
Push-A-Button Color Guide Cooking. Vhis is 
just one of a complete line of Coolerator ranges, 


refrigerators and freezers, all with unusual qual- 


—— ooo 


COOLERATOR FREEZER stores 450 pounds 
of food in cabinet only 55 inches wide. 
Stores more food in less space! Super-refrigerated 
compartment 20es down to 10 below zero for really 


fast freezing. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 


ity features. Look for more interesting develop- 
ments—to make homes briehter and work 
lighter—from the combined knowledge and 
skills of these two great names. Get acquainted 


with your Coolerator dealer now! 





TELEGRAPH CORPORATION e¢ 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


For full information on The Coolerator appliances, write to Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minn. 
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The DouBLE-OVEN RANGE that brings you 4 
Way Automatic Control. The Electric Timer Clock 
and Select-O-Switch give you full automatic control o 
1. the king-size right-hand oven—2. the economy sizt 
left-hand oyven—3. the Magic Well-E-Vator deep wel: 
cooker —4. giant 2100 watt surface unit—5. the Handy 
Appliance Outlet. 


COOLERATOR REFRIGERATORS hold more food) 
—take less space. Exclusive Motor-on-the-Back desigt 
vives you all safe cold, top to base—uses far less space 
The new 10.4 cu. ft. Coolerator fits in the space of yout 
old SA 
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ee from Page 124) 
, Elna, I understand and respect 


my tide without interrupting and in the 
broad light of day. I love you. I loved you 
the minute you walked into my office, and I 
think it was as sudden and complete for you 
as for me. And this I swear to you, Elna. I 
have never asked a girl to marry me before. 
Task you now with all my heart’s devotion. 
ill you be my wife, Elna?” 


AQ LIGHT ran across her face and she was 
ery still a moment. “‘I thank you,” she 
reathed, “‘for this great compliment, and I 
ob e your words.” She drew another 
- breath. “It is, as you know, impossible.” 
Pp “Tt is not impossible,” said Doug. ‘““And 
only one thing on earth could make it so: 
ae that you don’t love me. Say that. Say you 
i don’t love me, that last night and the night 
_ before were moon-madness, and I’ll bow out. 
- But I think, I dare to think that it was your 
affair with young John Fraser that was an 
# emotion of the moment, war emotion at 
that, and it’s our love that’s the deep thing, 
} the mature thing, the thing that will last. 
_ Give me a chance, Elna, just a chance to 
or what my love, what our love could 
_ teally be. You owe us both that. Already we 
_ have something that you and he never had, 
: "haven't we? Haven’t we, Elna?” 
: She tried to shake her head, but he held 
_her eyes and slowly her lashes, those lashes 
a) dark against her blondness, dropped and 
covered them. The waiter, scenting crisis, 
busied himself elsewhere. 
- The girl drew another deep breath. “I 
cannot marry you,” she said painfully. 
= “Because of John?” 
“Because of Jo-hn,’’ she replied. Her 
accent softened the name to two syllables, 
_ Jo-hann, and a jealous rage swept Doug. 
_ “T’m not giving up,” he said harshly. 
“And you haven’t answered the real ques- 
_ tion either. Put it this way. If you had never 
_ seen John Fraser, would you marry me? Or, 
| at least, let me try to make you? That’s the 
only way to decide this.”’ 
“Nein,” she said, and already he had dis- 
| covered it was bad news when she lapsed 
into German. ‘“‘No. So I have answered 
your question once and for all times. I go to 
marry, as I have long promised, a true and 
good young man who has long waited.” 

“The world is full of good young men,”’ he 
said angrily. 

“That,”’ said Elna, gazing over his shoul- 
der at the ruined bridges and gaping towers 
of the city, “is unfortunately not true. Let 
us not argue more. I am decided.” 

There was no doubt of it. She was sud- 
denly in command of herself and the situa- 

“tion. 


~ 
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She pushed back the table gently and 
stood up. “So now let us not meet again for 
further distress. Let us part now, brief 
friends. We thank you, my father and I, for 
your kind interest and wish you all good 
fortune.” 

“Elna, you can’t! You—I—we ——” An- 
guish made him incoherent as he stumbled to 
his feet beside her. 

The waiter appeared apologetically. ‘‘Par- 
don to disturb, Herr Konsul,” he said. ‘‘It is 
a military police come with this hand note.” 
He caught Doug’s glare and shrank. ‘‘Par- 
don,” he repeated. 

Doug took the envelope, maneuvering 
himself between Elna and the other diners 
to cut off her retreat. He’d got his second 
wind. 

“Don’t you move an inch without me,” he 
said firmly. ‘‘We’re going to talk some more 
about duty and honor and stuff and then 
we're going to your father and tell him ——”’ 
The waiter hovered anxiously again with the 
envelope. ‘‘Excuse me a minute while I look 
at this. Oh-oh,” he said, for Jonesy’s neat 
typing read: 

“T bet you’re with that blonde. Nice, ex- 
cept you forgot a general. He’s blowing up. 
Better hurry.” 

Elna took advantage of the diversion to 
get away and only the close-set tables kept 
it from becoming an out-and-out chase. He 
caught up with her under the appreciative 
eye of the military messenger waiting at the 
curb. 

“Take you back, sir?’’ the noncom offered, 
adding hopefully, ‘‘Drop the lady, too, if she 
don’t mind a Jeep.” 

“Just present my compliments to the gen- 
eral,” Doug said coldly, deciding that the 
peacetime Army, like Jonesy, had got out of 
hand. “I’ve got a car here.” He piloted a 
silent and pinioned Elna to it. 

She remained quiet, except to murmur an 
occasional low “‘Nein”’ to everything Doug 
suggested during the short detour to the 
pension, so he gave up. Temporarily. 

“Tl be back at four,” he said as they 


turned into the familiar little street. “‘Sooner, 
I hope.” 
“Nein,” she said for the last time and was 


out of the car, but not before her composure 
cracked a little, a wide enough crack anyway 
for tears to come through. 

There seemed only one reason for tears, 
and he took hope again. “At four. Ja?’’ he 
called after her flying figure. Useless to pur- 
sue it again, but he could try to cheer it. 
“Ja,” he shouted, “‘and a couple of jawohls.”” 

He held a smile on the off chance she’d 
look back, but she didn’t and it died a fast 
death as she disappeared once more through 
the hated door. He was swearing to himself 
that this was the end of tears and flights. 


“7 think he’s getting serious. Last night he 
wanted to know how much I’m earning here.” 
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What had flamed between them, unasked 
and unexpected, was too good for hole-and- 
corner meetings. She deserved the soft music 
and white orchids he’d have liked to give 
her. In imagination, driving through those 
bombed-out blocks, he took her to a few 
courtship spots he would have chosen: a 
Broadway first night, a game at the Yale 
Bowl, a cruise on Nantucket Sound. Too bad 
it couldn’t have been like that, seeing the 
way she’d fizzed like a Fourth of July 
sparkler just to be invited to a country inn 
for supper. But he was going to have to do 
it the hard way: a fight with everything 
stacked against him, from a disapproving 
father to a rich-and-handsome rival and the 
wedding date set. Definitely the hard way. 
Trust him. 

One thing I've got, though, Doug vowed, 
yanking on the brake in front of the con- 
sulate and eying the starred car there with 
distaste. I love her a way that kid doesn’t 
dream of, or he’d have got here somehow in 
spite of regulations by this time. The first thing 
ts to win over the professor, make him realize 
she isn’t sure. Which she isn’t. I’ve got that far 
anyhow. 

There was a general waiting, although not 
the volcanic one from Military Government 
that Doug expected—that had been one of 
Jonesy’s little jokes—but a special quiet one 
he’d done some tricky intelligence work for 
during the war who had just dropped in to 
talk over old times and also to get Doug’s 
slant on the new times which neither of them 
liked. On both subjects the general took his 
time and Doug, perforce, took it with him. 
After that there were some details to wind 
up in the office and, what with one thing and 
another, it was after five when he again pre- 
sented his card at the pension. 

“Herr Professor Ehrnstrom?”’ he inquired 
in his best Continental manner, and was 
shown immediately to the little upstairs 
sitting room. It was Kaffeeklatsch time again, 
but there was no fragrance of coffee, either 
ersatz or food-package, and the professor 
was no longer a frail old scholar under a lap 
robe, but very much the worldly European 
father. 

““My daughter is gone from the city, Herr 
Konsul,” he said icily as Doug’s gaze went 
searching past him around the room. “She 
left her apologies and farewell, but you can 
understand there is great change in our ar- 
rangements now that it appears I am so soon 
to follow her and both of us, perhaps, remain 
forever in America. I would have called at 
the consulate tomorrow, but since you are 
here you can perhaps give me the necessary 
information as to restrictions of weight and 
value in my daughter’s luggage. Certain val- 


‘uable objects and jewels she was leaving here 


concealed for me in case of need may now go 
with her, as I wished from the first, as her 
rightful dowry from her mother.” 

Carefully Doug answered the professor’s 
consular questions while his mind was shout- 
ing an extremely unconsular one of its own: 
Whose brush-off is this, yours or hers? Whose, 
I say? and as soon as the official business was 
concluded he asked it aloud, coming directly 
to the point: 

“Herr Doktor, I see you have discerned 
what I came here this afternoon to tell you: 
that I have fallen in love with Elna and I 
dare to think ——” 


Tue thin old face darkened with anger. 
“And I think, Herr Konsul, that you have 
taken advantage of your office. It was as an 
official that you met my daughter, a bride 
going to her husband of the American Army, 
and it was a matter of duty—I say nothing 
of honor—that you speed her on her way.” 

“On the contrary, her official business 
with me was the possibility of postponing 
her passage. She has not seen this John 
Fraser for two years and ——” 

“Through no fault of his,” interrupted the 
professor. ‘“‘Ach, never will I forgive myself 
this selfishness. When John left, my daugh- 
ter was to follow as soon as.official regula- 
tions permitted. You remember the impossi- 
bility at that time, both of permission to 
marry a German and of securing passage to 
America. By the time that was arranged we 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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knew her mother to be dying. It seemed she 
should wait that brief time longer, and John 
most honorably agreed. But it was wrong. 
The time was not brief and the more her 
mother’s illness was protracted the more im- 
possible it seemed that Elna should leave. Do 
you think this moment’s emotion, an emo- 
tion born of delays and waiting, should de- 
stroy her well-deserved happiness? I do not 
permit it, Herr Campbell.’’ The older man 
was deeply moved. 

Doug said carefully, falling into the pro- 
fessor’s elaborately rounded German periods, 
“TI share your feeling, sir, that this is un- 
timely. I wish more than you possibly can 
that I had met Elna before John Fraser did, 
and could have been less . . . precipitate. I, 
too, might have shrugged off a love-at-first- 
sight story, except it happened to me. I 
loved your daughter the first moment I saw 
her, two days ago. It would have been the 
same two years ago. I’m over thirty, not one 
of these Occupation youngsters, and I come 
to you as a man of the world with word of 
myself, my family and my prospects, and in 
the belief that you wish to be sure of Elna’s 
heart before she goes half across the world 
to marry a boy she knew only a few romantic 
weeks. A boy who may now be quite different 
from her memory of him.’’ 

“You plead well,” the professor said with- 
out any change of expression, “‘but uselessly. 
Though an elderly antiquarian, I see what is 
before me in the modern world. Your meth- 
ods with my daughter have been, I imagine, 
tempestuous.” He sounds like Shakespeare, 
Doug thought irritably. ““My daughter is 
swayed by long-pent emotion and sudden 
shyness of meeting John. 
But her course is clear and 
long decided. It is my 
purpose to protect her » 
from further—ahem— 
mistaken confusion.” 

Doug took another 
breath and again drew 
hard on his diplomatic 
patience and phraseology. “I desire your 
respect, Herr Doktor, and your affection as 
well if I can persuade Elna to marry me. 
Which I tell you frankly I shall use every 
means in my power to do.” 

“You will have some difficulty,” said the 
professor dryly, “‘since she visits elsewhere 
until her sailing.” 

Fool, fool that he’d been to let her out of 
sight. He glanced around the room again and 
saw signs of that hasty packing and de- 
parture—while he was gassing with a general 
and stamping passports. 

“T gather you do not plan to tell me where 
she has gone,”’ he said with what control he 
could muster, “that this word is final.”’ 

The Herr Doktor did not waste any more 
words, but bent in a dismissing German bow 
and waited for Doug to leave. Which Doug 
did. 

After the first shock was over, however, 
and as he was zooming back to the consulate 
to set the telephones dancing, he decided it 
might be a good sign instead of bad that 
she’d run away. A girl like Elna knew easier 
ways to brush off an unwanted suitor. It 
meant she didn’t trust herself to see him 
again and her father had done the rest, wrap- 
ping it up in Old World duty and honor. By 
parental and Old World standards, of course, 
she was making an excellent match. Money 
ana position—and something told Doug the 
Frasers had plenty of both—and the security 
of the United States. He could even hear the 
modulated old voice advising, ‘““End this 
madness at once, my Elna. End it for the 
peace of all.’”’ 


clear. 


‘Tuere was another straw or two of com- 
fort. First, she couldn’t get far in occupied 
territory without leaving a trail a mile wide; 
and second, she would surely go to Oberam- 
mergau before she left, as that was the likely 
place for the valuables the professor had 
mentioned. And it was a logical guess she’d 
go there first, attend to her business, and get 
away before Doug could catch up with her. 

He had luck. She’d got a civilian pass for 
Ober that afternoon, and a trunk call to a 
friend of Doug’s who was instructing in the 


When there is mud at the 
bottom of the well, stirring 
it will not make the water 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 
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Army Intelligence School there found that 
officer tired of theoretical sleuthing and glad 
to track down an actual girl instead, offering 
also to keep an unofficial watch at the rail- 
road station and report her arrival immedi- 
ately. Doug, who had definitely strained 
ethics in his statement of the case, grinned 
wryly as he hung up. So much for his noble 
decision that the rest of the affair should be 
open and aboveboard. Instead the chase was 
still on and Elna still dodging. 

Little silly, he thought fondly, to go jolting 
off alone in a third-class carriage when we 
could have had a swell ride together up the 
mountains. I wonder if she skis. He could 
hardly wait to ask her—that and a lot of 
other things. In fact, if he weren’t so jammed 
up with Saturday’s big sailing he’d start this 
minute on the off chance she'd gone directly 
there, catch her by surprise and hammer 
home his advantage. One sign of weakening, 
one moment of hesitation—one kiss, to be 
exact—and he’d have her on a plane to 
Lake Forest with him. They’d face it out 
with Student Fraser, and if it was Fraser in- 
fluence that had wangled the professor’s job 
Doug would find him another if he had 
to endow a chair. He’d call Washington 
and —— 


Bur Washington called him first. In fact 
Jonesy was taking the call as he came in and 
it wasn’t routine but person-to-person, the 
other person being the big boss himself, as 
chipper and full of good news as a maternity 
nurse announcing it’s a boy. 

“Hey, Douggie,” he said, having been an 
old family friend and dandled Doug upon 
his knee to that name, “got your transfer set 
up at last. Just the kind 
of deal you wanted and just 
the spot we need you. 
A couple of weeks’ briefing 
back here and off you 
go.”” He went into the de- 
tails, concluding briskly, 
“T’ve got hold of Tom 
Baker—he knows the 
Occupation game—and he’ll be there Satur- 
day morning to take over for you. That 
gives you a day to show him the ropes and 
you can get away Sunday. Just what the 
doctor ordered, eh, Douggie? Eh? You there, 
Doug? Hang that operator.” 

Doug had stopped spinning through space 
and come back to earth. “Fine,” he said in a 
hollow voice, “that’s great. But it’s pretty 
sudden for me. I’m right in the middle 
of 


” 





“Don’t worry about anything there. Bak- 
er’s a good man. He’ll take hold easy. I'll see 
you Monday morning, then.” 

“But there’s an important—this is some- 
thing I can’t leave until ——’”’ Doug stalled 

There was a pregnant pause and the voice 
from Washington was discreetly lowered 
“On to something big, eh? I had a hunch 
you might turn up something there. Are you 
fixed at that end so you can talk? Maybe | 
better call you back on the hush-wire.”’ 

Doug counted ten. ‘Nothing like that 
sir. It’s personal. I Se 

“Personal!” exploded the telephone. “That 
means some woman. | thought you had more 
sense. Well, this transfer is personal too. 
What you’ve been yelping for for months, 
and plenty others ready to jump at it if you 
don’t. You be here Monday. Or else.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Doug, and the chief 
calmed down enough to go into some details. 

What he’d been yelping for was right. An 
assignment exactly up his alley, and even 
better than he’d dared hope. And how Elna 
would grace it. That, not the rich young 
Gold Coast set, was the life she was cut out 
for, and it was something he could give her. 
along with his whole heart and soul. Only 
first he had to find her. Two weeks to break 
down her defenses and her father’s opposi- 
tion had looked tough enough—but four 
days! And his girl, who wasn’t even his girl 
yet, miles away even if he found her before 
Saturday. He was still staring at the ca 
endar when the phone rang again. Good news 
this time. An MP at the station reported 
seeing her board the afternoon train to the 
mountains. Blonde, black dress. He’d no- 
ticed her particularly. /’1/ bet he did, probably 
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whistled at her, Doug thought, jealously, 
buzzing for Jonesy, who came in so fast he - 
knew she smelled romance. 

“Look, Jonesy,” he said, and outlined the 
high spots for her. Most of which she seemed 
to know already. ‘‘So do you think you can 
hold the fort here until, say, tomorrow after- 
noon?’’ he asked, making it as matter-of- 
fact as possible. ‘I’m sorry to unload a big 
day on you and I’!l phone in first thing in the 
morning. If you get stuck, call Military Gov- 
ernment and they’ll send Cramer over. 
Think you can manage?” 

Jonesy, quivering with conspiratorial en- 
thusiasm, indicated she would like nothing 
better and Doug rocketed out of the city and 
by nightfall he was high in the mountains 
where a big lover’s moon floodlit his way so 
successfully that he arrived at the little Al- 
pine fastness in tearing spirits and Einstein 
time. His confederate was waiting at head- 
quarters with directions to the Ehrnstroms’ 
chalet and the names of some acquaintances 
and former servants where the girl might be 
found if she wasn’t staying in the house. 
He was also full of more personal offers. 

“Want me to come with you?”’ urged the 
Intelligence captain, frankly bug-eyed. 
“What’s up? She’s the smoothest article in 
the zone. I never believed in Mata Hari be- 
fore. Oh, boy.” 

Doug restrained an impulse to boot his 
friend and forced a smile. “It’s strictly a one- 
man job and every minute counts,” he said, 
hoping he looked cold and ruthless. “I’m 
after vital information, but not exactly what 
you think. Thanks for everything. I’ll tell 
you the story later.’”’ He only hoped there 
was a good day coming when he could do just 
that by his own fireside with Elna beside him 
to join the laugh. 

Again luck was with him, for there was a 
light in the chalet when he wound his way 
up to it, alittle gabled and turreted Hansel- 
and-Gretel house just right for Elna in this 
storybook village, and he knew she was there 


| because his heart did the flip-flap that al- 


ways meant she was near. From sheer relief 
he blew his horn in a raucous Yank way and 
then, seeing the light go out uncertainly, re- 
gretted the impulse and ran up the steep 
steps to the eagle’s-nest entrance and tapped 
on the little oval window beside the door, 
calling her name to reassure her. 

“Elna. Elna. It’s Doug.” 

There was silence, but he could feel her 
standing not far away hesitating and think- 
ing . . . what? His heart did another back 
flip and he banged again, harder this time on 
the deep-carved door. ° 

“Elna, I’ve got to see you. I know you’re 
there, and you know what Ill do if you don’t 
come. Elna, please open the door.” 

She opened it. ‘‘Doug,”’ she said, “‘ you haf 
come,” and she melted into his arms. For 
once there was no waiter, no landlady, no 
Jonesy, no Papachen. Just the two of them 
and the August moon over the mountains. It 
lasted quite a long time. 

“Say you love me,’ Doug whispered 
finally against her neck. ‘‘Say it. We’ve got 
a lot else to talk about, but just say that 
first.”’ 


Sue put her hands against his chest and 
pushed him back a little, looking up from 
shadowed eyes. “‘Yes,’’ she said, and again 
there was that sound of bells, “I will say it 
for the first time and the last time. I love 
you. ... No, wait. Wait, Doug. And then we 
will go into this old Haus and sit down to 
speak sensibly.” 

What she said there was a bolt from the 
blue. Doug had imagined her, in that de- 
lirious surrender, following his plan, hurtling 
back tonight with him over the luminous 
mountains, breaking the news to her father, 
a telephone call to John Fraser (Doug had 
practiced variations of that transoceanic 
conversation on the drive up) and be ready 
to marry him when he got back from his 
briefing in the States, three weeks at the 
longest, and then they’d take off together for 
the new job. He’d have wangled all the offi- 
cial changes by that time. Then a wedding, 
maybe at the tiny church below them which 
Doug had admired on previous visits, and 
after that life, love, joy to the full. He poured 
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these hopes out to her, but except for a flash 
of happiness at the news of his advancement, 
Elna was back, solemn and immovable in a 
chair, fending him off. 

“So Sunday you go to Afherica. That is 
best, to stop at once this foolish temptation. 
To start for you a new life so much to your 
liking, so much deserved. To start for me 
also a new life which I will do alles I can to 
make fine and good.”’ 

“You can’t, Elna, you can’t,’”’ Doug cried, 
but her proud chin, her intelligent eyes told 
him she could. She could, and she would, 
make Student Fraser happy with only half a 
heart, because he would never miss the other 
half. Only the beautiful shell of Elna would 
be enough for him, Doug could see the shell 
getting smoother, cooler, more polished with 
years until the fires beneath died from sheer 
lack of recognition and breathing. ‘“ You 
can’t,’”’ he cried again in anguish, trying to 
express all this to her. ‘“This—this boy ——” 

“Do not speak of John in that way,” Elna 
interrupted with terrifying distinctness. ‘‘He 
was young, yes, but he played a man’s part 
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in the war and most honorably since by this 
waiting. In honor I will go to keep my long 
promise. I hope not to disappoint him.”’ 

Doug groaned, ‘ Elna.” 

“So, please do not stay more. It is too 
wrong, too wretched. And if you stay all 
night, all the remaining days and nights, and 
ruin your prospects, I still will not change. I 
will not. Do not think I have not thought 
carefully since this—this came to us. I have 
thought deeply, and it is my heart, not my 
father as you believe’’—she looked at him 
where he knelt, for in his pleading he had 
come beside her—‘“‘that tells me what is 
right.” 

“Tt is not right.” 

“What is right each must know for him- 
self, Doug. And without right cannot be hap- 
piness. For me. And, I believe, for you.” 

“Don’t ring the Wagnerian tragedy into 
this,” he countered angrily, because he was 
frightened. “I’ve picked up the pieces of too 
many love affairs to believe a 

Elna shrank. “It was not like these others 
you speak of,’’ she said. “It was correctly 
met and correctly agreed also by our 
parents.” 

“Not so correctly you can’t step out of it 
if you’ve outgrown each other. He was so 
young, Elna,’’ Doug burst out. ““You don’t 
realize how young a rich kid can be in the 
States. And he’s gone back to college, prac- 
tically starting it over again, and at home 
college is the youngest kind of life there is. 
Look at the snapshots he’s sent lately. I saw 
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some of them and he looks like the kid 
brother of the lieutenant you knew.” The 
gray eyes flickered, so he saw she’d noticed 
that herself. He drove the advantage home. 
“Tt’ll hurt, of course, when you tell him 
about us, but he’ll get over it. I promise you 
in three months, six at most, he’ll marry any 
one of a dozen nice girls on the North Shore. 
But for me there’s only you, Elna. He'll get 
over it, but I’ve been waiting all my life for 
you,” he pleaded, saying aloud to her at long 
ae the words he had so often said to him- 
self. 


Sue gave them the moment’s silence they 
merited with her hand to her eyes, so he 
hoped surrender would come with her tears, 
but when she spoke it was steadily and in her 
gentle voice he heard the knell of his hopes. 

“No, lieber Freund, it is the other way 
about. It is John who has waited for me and 
it is you who will, as you say, get over it.” 

“How about you, then?” cried Doug des- 
perately. ‘‘ Will you get over it? Get over it 
and marry somebody else—practically to- 
morrow? You can’t do it, Elna.” 

“Yes, I can do it. And you, too, must go to 
new work as in a war. For indeed my prom- 
ise to John was of the war-and I will not be 
the German to fail it.” 

“Elna, this is mad self-sacrifice. Until you 
said you loved me I was only hoping, but 
now I know, I swear I will make you happy, 
make you love as you were meant to love, 
be alive as you were meant to be alive. We 
can ——”’ 

Her lips jerked with effort, but her voice 
as she interrupted carried the same steady 
conviction. “‘ Please, no more. I have as I told 


you thought deep of this and my answer is ~_ 


from deep. Our meeting was so late, so short. 
Think of it, as the old songs say, as a short 
sweet dream. As I will do. So go now. I ask 
it. I wish you—I wish you always happy.” 

Her face was so earnest and beautiful in 
the lamplight Doug lost himself in gazing, 
letting each fine-modeled feature sink 
through his sight down into his heart to keep 
there forever. Thus her farewell, her sudden 
move to the door caught him unaware. But 
she had swung it open, the cold mountain 
air rushed in to part them and somehow—he 
never knew how she maneuvered it—he was 
outside. He heard the latch click and self- 
lock before he registered its finality, and at 
the sound he was beating and calling through 
the heavy panels. 

The light, he registered also, had gone 
from behind the leaded panes of the oval 
window as if when she closed the door she 
had dropped a final curtain on their brief 
interlude, and at the thought he pounded 
harder until a casement in a little halfway-up 
tower opened above him. 

“Please, Doug, do not bang and call like a 
child. I will not open again, you must be- 
lieve so. Nor do not any more wait for me at 
corners to make more talking, for I will not 
do that either. And one other thing I remem- 
ber to say. You must not when you go in 
America run to John, for if you do so, if you 
break my vows to him do not think I will 
then marry you. I will not. This I mean. 
Please to go now, Doug.” Her voice drifted 
down through the moonlight and her face 
shimmered in the frame of the open case- 
ment. ‘“‘Let there be an end with dignity,” 
she said quietly and the window smoothly 
closed. 

For a long while he waited, numb and un- 
believing, for some further word or sign, his 
forehead pressed against the ornate door 
carving until finally, shaking with cold and 
emotion, he crawled back to his car and 
rolled slowly back toward the town. As its 
lights came in sight, realization struck him 
afresh and with an angry “She can’t” he 
swung the car around again and roared back 
up the winding road, once more blowing his 
horn as he approached the villa to tell her he 
was back, but the tiny-paned windows re- 
mained dark and blank, mocking the moon- 
light that flooded the peaked and pointed 
roof. He climbed the steep path again to the 
overhanging portico and gave a few last 
despairing knocks, echoing the thud of his 
own heart, but there was no answer. Actu- 
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ally he had expected none. If she had wa- 


vered toward his knock, alone there in the 
dark house, there was no sign. 

Doug made one last effort with Doctor 
Ehrnstrom, whom he found directing the 
packing of his books and artifacts, a pretty 
sure indication that Elna would not be back 
to do it for him. 

“Ah,” he said, unbending a little at Doug’s 
preamble. “‘ Please to sit here.” 

He waved off the student helper and re- 
treated to,his chair and knee robe. His eyes 
glowed as Doug told his story. 

“Yes, Elna is a child of race. I was sure 
that by reflection she would see clear and 
right and I will most surely not, as you urge, 
try to change her decision. On the contrary, 
I continue to believe Elna’s feeling for you is 
a reaction from the long delay of her mar- 
riage, if, indeed, it is more than kindness to 
your own—ahem—urgency.” He’s got the 
professorial sarcastic ‘‘ahem’’ down pat, Doug 
thought. “So I will not pretend I am not 
glad she has sent you from her and glad that 
your departure makes impossible more such 
disturbing meetings. I wish you, Herr 
Konsul, a good future and will intrude no 
more on your so-crowded time,” and Doug 
found himself once more outside an Ehrn- 
strom door. At least it was the last time. He 
was through. 

He went through the motions of winding 
up his affairs, wondering why people called it 
heartsick when with him the misery was so 
much deeper-seated. There seemed to be a 
load of buckshot in his lower abdomen and 
he had to take frequent deep breaths to keep 
it there. 

Yow’ve lost her, his brain would jeer and 
the weight would lurch up against his dia- 
phragm and nearly throw him. 

All through the inevitable farewell parties, 
all the while he was greeting Tom Baker at 
the airport and briefing him on the local 
setup (luckily ‘Jonesy took to weeping so 
there were no cracks about his blonde) the 
buckshot continued to hit him like a mid- 
ocean wave, and when, in the middle of a 
final unwanted jamboree, the belief swept 
over him with sudden clairvoyant certainty 
that somewhere Elna was suffering similar 
torment, his misery was complete. 

“You act as if you’d been passed over in- 
stead .of getting a big boost,” Tom Baker 
said, ‘If you weren’t the old woman hater 
in person, I’d say it was a girl. What’s her 
number?” 

Doug tried for a gay-dog smirk. “ You’ll 
do all right on your’ own,” he said. 

And at last he was gone, but not without 
one last try at the pension the day he left. 
No, the Herr Professor and the Frdulein were 
both gone, the apartment already occupied 
by others. No, they left no address-forward 
except the ship. So Doug ordered another 
flock of yellow roses to be delivered there, 
knowing they’d probably go out the porthole 
as outward symbols of temptation, and 
Pretty Boy’s photograph take their place. 


Even the last hours, while he emptied his 
personal file and filled his battered old serv- 
ice bags, Elna’s face flashed in and out of his 
mind like a neon sign, and as he climbed 
aboard the Army bomber and took off, as 
he saw Germany slipping away beneath him 
and knew he was leaving her there, he 
groaned and must have groaned aloud, be- 
cause an Air Force major turned and stared 
with disapproval. 

In Washington he plunged at once into 
preparation for the new job, trying to get it 
between him and the remembered words 
‘“Go now to your new duty,’ those gentle 
Old World words that matched her Old 
World beauty. It worked pretty well day- 
times because the assignment was even more 
absorbing than he’d expected, but at night he 
could not escape. 

“Yes, I can marry him,” she would say 
through the dark hours. ‘“‘/ keep my words.” 
Or, breaking his heart again each time, “J 
love you, I will say it once and for all time and 
then never again.” 

He was haunted, too, by the feeling that if 
he’d stayed he might somehow have won 
out. He’d found her and he’d let ‘her get 
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away. He wrote her by air mail and by diplo- 
matic potch, and at last he threw discretion 
to the winds and telephoned transatlantic 
instructions to Baker and Jonesy that if Elna 
or her father put a foot in the consulate they 
were to be kept there—by force if neces- 
sary—until he’d made one more appeal. 
After that he left a trail of telephone num- 
bers behind him every time he stirred. “‘I’ll 
be at the Pentagon till noon. You can reach 
me there at extension so-and-so. Then for 
lunch I’ll be at ——”’ he’d say, trying to 
ignore the switchboard operator’s raised eye- 
brows. ‘“Who does he think he is?”’ he over- 
heard her ask. ‘‘If he doesn’t look out, he’ll 
drop the State Department.’’ Nothing came 
of it, though. The two Ehrnstroms had gone 
underground till they sailed, disappeared 
beyond tracing except by civilian or military 
police, for which there was no excuse and for 
which Elna—not to mention the Herr Dok- 
tor—would not find forgiveness. 

He stood it awhile longer, till the Labor 
Day holiday loomed up. Time enough at 
least to go to Chicago and get a line on young 
Fraser. He’d go to Halvorson first. Doug 
had made it his business to find out that he’d 
taught at summer school and wasstill in town. 
Up to now every time he’d looked at a West- 
ern air-line schedule Elna’s grave voice had 
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ONG ago, it had been Lee and 
Jerry who were in love, and 
Sally who had wrecked their happi- 
ness. Now it was Jerry's daugiter 
who threatened the love of young 
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Can an actress ever really make 
a comeback—in theater or in love? 
Lee had rung down the curtain on 
her past, but she found her future 
in the 
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intervened: “For if you run to John, do not 
think I will then marry you. I will not. This I 
mean.” But going to Chicago wasn’t tackling 
John Alling Fraser in person. It was just 
nosing out his reputation, what kind of guy 
he really was. Two elderly archaeologists 
could be wrong about a plausible suitor. Or, 
as he’d so often tried to tell Elna, John Fraser 
could have changed a lot in two postwar 
years. Yes, he’d go to Doctor Halvorson first, 
make an appointment on some pretext about 
the professor’s papers—which was easy, since 
Halvorson was his sponsor—and be guided 
by what he learned there. Doug went to 
the chief about it before he could change his 
mind again. 

“How about my stretching the three-day 
holiday to a week?” he said. “I’m well ahead 
on the job and I feel seedy.”’ 

“You look it,”’ the older man said bluntly. 
He had too much on his mind to remember 
Doug’s brief telephonic rebellion, but he kept 
an affectionate eye on all his hopefuls. ““Run 
along, and have some fun. Washington’s 
tough in summer. Where you going?” 

“T thought I’d stop in Chicago first,” 
Doug said. ‘‘By the way, d’you know any- 
body in Lake Forest ?”’ 

“Practically everybody. Why?” the big 
boss said cheerfully. He could answer this 
about almost any place, any time, and he 
had them all ticketed, as he went on to prove. 
“Say, your old OSS side-kick, Speed Merri- 
weather, is living there now. You know 
that?” 

“Speed!”’ echoed Doug, startled out of his 
own problems. ‘‘I thought he was in South 
America on your ——” 

‘“Nope. No more. A Lake Forest girl 
caught him on his last leave and she’s going 
to settle him down there in her father’s busi- 
ness—she thinks.’’ He winked elaborately at 
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Doug, as one old bachelor to another. ‘‘ You 
try to stir him up again if you go out. We 
need him.” 

Doug needed him too. Half of Speed was a 
crazy daredevil, but the other half was pure 
socialite. He’d know everybody on the North 
Shore by now, Doug calculated, and set the 
long-suffering switchboard operator to work. 
She tracked down a welcoming roar that 
nearly blew Doug off the receiver. 

“Hey! Say! You!” yelled Speed. ‘‘Come 
on out and meet the bride. . . . Sure she 
wants you. She’s heard enough about you, 
you old ——’”’ There was an interpolation at 
the other end of the wire and it brought 
Speed back with something even better than 
Doug had hoped for. ‘‘ Millie says be sure to 
bring your glad rags. There’s a Labor Day 
dance at the club. Everybody’! be there. 
Can you make it?” 


Douce could and did, arriving in time for 
the lovebirds to show him over the love nest 
before dark—a domesticated Speed showing 
off his garden was a sight that would have 
rocked Doug if he hadn’t been in such a hurry 
to get his pal on to other subjects—but at — 
last they settled down, Speed starting up the | 
“do-you-remembers”’ and Mrs. Speed coun- 
tering at every pause with an item of local 
news calculated to guide the conversation 
back into peacetime channels. She was a nice 
girl playing a losing game, and Doug had his _ | 
own reasons for helping her. So after there | 
had been enough interchange of correct | 
names—‘‘ Do you know Tom Smith in Wash- | 


Smith in the Diplomatic?”—Doug slipped 
in the one he’d come for. If it worked, Elna | 
couldn’t say it was anything but fate. Just | 
another proof that “it’s a small world.” 

“Happen to know a young John Fraser J 
here, Millie?”” he asked, squinting through }} 
the trees to Lake Michigan, beginning to || 
turn purple in the twilight. 

“Johnny? Who doesn’t? It’s the big ex- | 
citement, his German girl coming at last. 
You think it will work?” 

The words were pleasant enough, but | 
there was a condescension in the tone that — 
irritated him. It was what he’d come to hear, _ 
though, so he assumed an air of interested in- | 
quiry and Millie, glad of any subject lively | 
enough to keep Speed off his war memories | 
until it was time to dress for the re 
dinner party, whipped into it. 

‘His mother’s still boasting about that! 
title. Is it really a princess? Did you ever see ' 
her in Germany? Is she pretty? She’d better! 
be. It’s going to kill the whole Junior League | 
Provisional when Johnny steps to the altar. | 
He’s a beautiful eyeful. You might see him)} | 
tonight.”’ | 

Doug did, and at sight of the young Apollo: 
in the white dinner coat, even handsomer 1 { 
the flesh than in the silver frame, the features’ 
perfect, unscarred, young—ye gods, how) 
young—he felt the dark lines etch deeper | 
around his eyes and the streak of gray widen 
above his temple. The wildcat of jealousy) 
went into action in his stomach, too, so that he, 
hardly heard Millie’s chatter. 

\ That’ s Susie Gwynn with him. They won) 














Johnny was a popular hero, his romance 4 
local saga, and his forthcoming marriage an 
accepted fact. Elna would play her part— 
how beautifully. Good-by, my love, Doug 
thought. And couldn’t bear it. 
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He wasn’t surprised when he found young Res 
Fraser beside him. He’d had a hunch he’é} * 
have to go through this at firsthand, a fi Ay 
turn of the torture wheel, and Doug walke oho 
up to it. shu 

‘““My name’s Campbell,’”’ he said. “Jusi) | 
back from the American Zone. I handle¢§ ‘ing 


Need 
ognized your name. I understand everythinj 
went through all right and he’s coming ov 
with his daughter. What do you hear fron, 
them?” 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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inued from Page 132) 
face changed slightly, like the 
al shift of a kaleidoscope when it is 
red—surprise, of course—and there was a 
second pause while the youth swallowed 
ug had seen fliers do in the war when 
7 got an unexpected assignment. It didn’t 
they didn’t want it, though. It could 
ust as easily mean they cared too much. 
7 Phen young Fraser held out his hand and the 
that went with it was the one Doug 
ubbed pure Hollywood every time it 
ed at him from Elna’s desk, but he’d 
wrong. With the athlete’s tan and build 
vas all right and the eyes that met his 
ear and straightforward. 
_ “Why, of course,” John said. ‘* You’re the 
‘consul Elna wrote about. How”’—there was 
another, split-second pause—‘‘how is she?”’ 
“She’s all right,’ Doug answered with 
the mental postscript, And there, my friend, 
you have a magnificent understatement. 
_ “Here, let’s get a drink and sit down some- 
place,” John Fraser suggested. ‘I want to 
hear all about ——’”’ 
_ They moved out into the night, which 
suited Doug—he couldn’t face that youthful 
perfection much longer—and found chairs on 
a secluded terrace. 
_ After a word or two about Doug’s work 
and the inevitable interchange of questions 
-about their outfits in the war, which in both 
cases elicited answers that considerably 
“warmed the atmosphere, John brought the 
Jsubject baek to Elna. 
| “She said you did a lot to get the doctor 
‘through in time. Yes, they’re coming to- 
peter. Land the tenth unless something 
lappens. Again.”” He gave an apologetic 
laugh. “‘I mean there’ve been somany delays, 
it’s been so long, I can’t quite take it in that 
she’s practically on her way.’ 
! Doug didn’t say anything, but there was 
omething in the air that set his heart 
soaring. He couldn’t see, but he thought 
john was swallowing again and the next 
words came with a rush. 
~ “You know, now I’ve run into you I’d like 
to ask you something frankly. You’re the 
first person I’ve seen since I got home that 
1ew Elna and lately—now I’m sure she’s 
eally coming—I’ve begun to wonder. Do 
you think she’ll fit in here? Be happy, I 
nean? I can’t ask anybody else, of course, 
yut you've been working with these German 
marriages and I thought maybe you could 
ell me how it . . . generally seems to work 
wut.” Doug was still silent and John Fraser 
nded with an embarrassed, “Skip it, sir. I 
now I ought to have kept my mouth shut, 
vut I’ve been . . . worrying all of a sudden.” 
Doug forgave the elderly ‘‘sir’’ for the 
ake of the honest young doubt that came 
h irough the dark with it and sent his hopes 
cyrocketing higher. He said carefully, 
Last-minute qualms, eh? Well, I guess 
qey’re natural, even in ordinary circum- 
-ances. And these aren’t usual.” 
“No, they aren’t,” the other picked up 
agerly. ‘“Of course I’m engaged to Elna 
nd we’re going to be married and all. She’s 
wonderful girl and her letters have been— 
ell, wonderful.’”’ Doug could imagine it. ‘I 
ouldn’t let Elna down even if I wanted to, 
4 all of a sudden—gosh, it’s a relief to spill 
e of this—all of a sudden she’s sort of un- 
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HERE was a rush and rustle behind them 
ad Susie Gwynn’s cheerful freckled face 
sered out the doorway. She wore a crisp, 
kirted formal, but you could tell that 
is shorts were more her style. 
“Mm-hmm,, just what I thought. Out with 
e€ boys,’ she said, spotting Johnny. 
Where’s my punch? That’s what you came 
ter, remember?” 
n Fraser made the necessary introduc- 
s, and at the mention of Germany and 
ug’s post there the girl gave a little 
y sound, like air escaping a tiny bal- 
and the gaiety oozed out of her with it 
t at she actually sagged a minute. Only 
minute, though. She put the smile back 
Not very successfully and said, ‘‘Oh. Ex- 
it, please. Nice to meet you, Mr. Camp- 
See you later, Johnny,” anddisappeared. 
n’s eyes followed her and then, feeling 
qi ; 
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Doug’s gaze across the path of light from 
the doorway she’d left open, he turned to face 
it, saying frankly: 

“Don’t get this wrong. I don’t know what 
you've heard, but I’ve known Susie all my 
life and we’re just . . . tennis partners. She 
sure swings a pretty racket though. That’s 
part of what I mean about Elna, she’s no 
good at games and I don’t think she ever saw 
a squash court. She’s so. . . beautiful. I used 
to tell her in Ober she was too pretty to be 
true. She sure had me going. Brains too. 
She’s a high-brow, really. Too smart for me 
all around, and I just wonder if she’s going 
to like this life. She sounds so—her letters 
sound so. . . different. Of course she is dif- 
ferent.”” Doug thought of Susie’s undifferent 
face and was pretty sure John was seeing it 
too. “I even got to thinking if it mightn’t be 
a good idea to wait a little while after she gets 
here instead of getting married right away 
the way we planned. Sort of get acquainted 
again in case she’s feeling qualms, as you call 
it, herself and won’t say so. You saw her over 
there—I’ve been so busy getting this off my 
chest I haven’t even asked about that—but 
what’s your guess?” 

Doug still held his tongue. By now it was a 
literal physical effort, but he wanted the 
blundering young voice to go all the way, 
and it did. 
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In the White World 
By William Stafford 


In the white morning before day 

The nuns from St. Mary’s cross the 
Quad 

And leave on the new snow steps 
toward God 

With now and then a touch of a 
breviary. 


Going to work by the same way, I 

Stop at the fence and look over the 
snow: 

That world of white where the 
gentle go 

Touching earth with such tracery. 
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“T wouldn’t hurt Elna for the world,” it 
said. Yes, he was really a good kid or Elna, 
even at eighteen, wouldn’t have fallen for 
him. “I almost went over to talk to Prof 
Halvorson at the Institute this week, after 
I found out everything was really set. He’s 
the one that’s bringing the old man— Doctor 
Ehrnstrom, I mean—over and he’s a sort of 
adopted uncle of Elna’s, but I was afraid he’d 
think ——” 

It was the final release from Elna’s grave 
warning and Doug plunged. “‘That’s funny,” 
he said. ‘I’ve got an appointment with Pro- 
fessor Halvorson myself tomorrow. Same 
thing. Advice about what’s right for Elna.” 

It took a minute to register. ‘Advice 
about ——’” echoed Fraser, and then he got 
it, and stood up angrily. “Why, you —— 
Where do you come in on this?”’ 

*‘Where you go out, I hope,’”’ Doug said, 
trying to make his voice very matter-of-fact. 
“Keep your shirt on and sit down again 
while I tell you something. Elna kept her 
word to you. She told me if I came to tell you 
the way we feel she’d —— But it was you 
did the talking.’’ Fraser made an angry 
sound, but Doug rode over it. “Which you 
should have. You were bound to change be- 
tween twenty and twenty-two. Not falling 
in love, necessarily, the way Elna and I 
did—and don’t think she didn’t fight it. 
She’d have gone through with it just the way 
you were going to. She still will if you want 
her to and I’ll never let her know we’ve seen 
each other. But I think you ought to know 
she’’—Doug’s voice shook suddenly—“‘that 
she—God knows why—loves me.” 

There was a silence and then John Fraser 
gave a deep sigh. “It’s the Jast thing on earth 
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I expected,”’ he said. ‘‘Elna’s so honest. . . . 
I can’t quite take it in.” 

“It’s true,” Doug said. ‘“‘And if you want 
to ask any more about ——” 

“T want to ask this much right now,” John 
said, and again their eyes met across the bar 
of light. “How am I sure you’re not just 
working your own side of the street to get 
her? You may be crazy about Elna. Some- 
thing tells me you are, but maybe you’re 
pushing it. All’s fair in love and so forth.” 
Student Fraser mightn’t be a high-brow, 
Doug decided, but he was a Square shooter, | 
as his next words showed. “I’ve got to be | | 
sure it’s on her side too. Elna’s the kind that | 
would say it was all right to call it off even 
if ——” John came suddenly to the point. 
“How can I be sure Elna wants out too?’’ 


Ir was a fair question and Doug answered 
it from a memory that was never far from 
him, telling what was retellable of the fare- 
well at Oberammergau and ending with a 
husky, ““So you see ——” 

John Fraser saw. *‘ Ober was a cute place,” 
he said, and ineloquent as the words were, 
the way he said them put a nice end to the 
nice story of a nice pair of kids. 

Doug took off at dawn next morning, with 
Speed protesting all the way to the airport. 
“T thought you were here a few days on the 
old business,” he mourned. ‘I thought 
maybe I could help you with it.” 

“Finished, thanks,’ Doug caroled, leap- 
ing heartlessly aboard the plane. 

In New York he wangled himself onto a 
bomber again. Elna’s sailing date blazed 
ahead of him in letters of fire all the way, but 
he made it and was standing beside the 
gangplank of her ship at Bremerhaven when 
she appeared there, slender and lovely with 
the little black shoulder cape swinging exactly 
as he’d been dreaming of her. At sight of him 
she stood absolutely still. 

“No. No,” she said, but it had taken her 
last strength and she stumbled into his arms 
like a spent runner. “Doug,” she sobbed 
over and over, “Doug, Doug,” as if to com- 
fort herself with a word long denied. 

A cough brought them back to the dock 
and the present. “Elna,” the Herr Doktor 
was saying, blowing his nose and wiping his 
glasses, “‘you should tell me it is like this 
with you. We—we make new plans at once.” 

“There’s only one change, but it’s major,” 
Doug said, tipping her face down against his 
shoulder to shut out the anguish and resolve 
he saw crowding back into her eyes. ‘You 
two go on this boat, everything as per sched- 
ule, but I’m the fellow that meets and mar- 
ries you on the other side. I saw John 
Fraser. .. . Don’t look at me like that, my 
darling. I was so noble you’d never believe it; 
I give you my word everything’s all right.’ 

Elna tried to pull away, her chin lifted 
very prinzessin, but he held her wrist pris- 
oned in the remembered circle of thumb and 
finger—it was their old game again—while 
he tried to extract something from his breast 
pocket with his other hand. 

“Doug, if you have ——’” 

“T haven’t,”’ Doug said. “And here’s a let- 
ter to you if I can get it from under your left 
ear here, from a very good guy named Fraser 
to prove it. I was afraid,” he ended with 
mock reproach, “you wouldn’t take my word 
forte 

She did not smile. ““No. I do not,’’ she 
said. ‘Even this letter.’ She glanced at John 
Fraser’s superscription and that little quiver 
ran across her chin at John’s handwriting. 
“You have told him and he will be generous. 
So he writes this with perhaps untrue 
excuses.” 

“No, Elna,” 
tennis girl.’ 

“Ach. So,”’ breathed Elna. The dark lashes 
fell with infinite relief and then flew wide 
again. “You do not tell me this, Doug, be- 
cause I so much wish to believe?”’ 

““Come. Come,” said Doug, drawing her 
close for the sheer joy of having her in his 
arms again, and this time he knew it was 
for keeps. “Don’t you know when you're a 
jilted Fraulein? And when that happens For- 
eign Service takes over. The bond, the re- 
sponsibility and the girl. Only this time it 
takes over in person.” THE END 


Doug said. “I think it’s the 
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Peace COMES TO 


YOUR HEART by many 


quiet pathways when you 


have lost someone dear. And 


surely one of them is the 


reassuring knowledge that you 
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YOU LOVE THIS GIRL? 


(Continued from Page 55) 


threw the remaining handful of darts aside 
and, getting up, threw a powder-blue polo 
coat over her shoulders, snapped off the lights 
and went down the hall stairs to the street. 

She headed down Second Avenue to Ed- 
die’s, a little hamburger joint with a white 
front outside and good coffee inside. On a 
stool, she ordered the latter. Eddie looked at 
her long face. He wore a bow tie and a gentle 
grin. A good man. 

“Do you need a good dishwasher, Eddie?” 
she asked. 

“Don’t be patronizing, now,” he said. 
“Yourre too nice for that.” ‘ 

She sighed. “I’m not, Eddie. It’s just I’m 
sick unto death, like they say, of making a 
living out of my face. It’s a nice face. I like it. 
But I was born with it. Should I be paid 
just for that?” 

He checked the condition of a hamburger 
being fried alive. ‘It’s nice pay,’’ he said. 
“But I know what you mean. Why don’t 
you become an actress or something?”’ 

“TI don’t know if ——”’ she started to say, 
but Joe Heston’s voice, which had the habit 
of getting away from him occasionally, in- 
terrupted. 

“Just another model; in other words— 
nothing,”’ he said to Abe Renault as they sat 
at the other end of the counter and after 
Abe had said hey, how about that dame 
there, hey? 

Joe Heston meant the remark for Abe but 
it got away, like an outfielder playing a 
weak single into a home run by letting 
the ball go through his legs. She turned on 
her stool, the powder-blue coat flapping gen- 
tly around her shoulders. It was one thing 
for her to libel her profession. But for this 
seedy-looking bravo —— 

“And what do you do that’s so superior?” 
she called down to him icily. “Advise Oppen- 
heimer on the right formula for the atom 
bomb?” 

He looked at her and liked what he saw. 
But you don’t abandon your random re- 
marks like orphaned children, even in the 
face of Dietrich or Garbo. 

“In a very mild way I use my brains,”’ he 
said. 

She snorted and you almost could see the 
steam from her nostrils. Ships at sea reefed 
their sails; small animals ran for cover. It 
sounds silly these days to say an angry girl 
is beautiful, but it still is true. 

“T suppose you think all you have to do to 
be a model is sit in front of a camera and look 
pretty,’ she said, supposing correctly but 
with no intention of admitting it. “I sup- 
pose ——”’ 

“Anne Engelking, Joe Heston,” Eddie 
said, wiping the top of a catchup bottle with 
his damp cloth. “Four rounds at catch- 
weights. Come out fighting.”’ 

Joe Heston moved over to the stool next 
to hers, but she was in full cry. 

“T suppose you think a model couldn’t 
make a good living doing something else?”’ 
she demanded. 

He smiled and said he supposed so and it 
was like putting another log on the fire. 

“T got to go,”” Abe Renault said. “See you 
later, Joe.” 


He left, but you couldn’t prove it by them. 
They sat there face to face, he feeding the 
lines and she picking them up and answering 
indignantly. In five minutes they no longer 
were arguing; they were discussing. In ten, 
and one cup of coffee later, they had reached 
the stage of do you really think they’d drop 
an atom bomb on New York? You do? Well, 
if —— In fifteen, she knew he was Joe Hes- 
ton, who wrote The Side Streets for the 
Afternoon Register, and he had learned 
about all there was to know of Saginaw. 

She knew who he was. She was, matter of 
fact, a mild admirer of his. She almost never 
looked at the papers, preferring a couple of 
pages of Saroyan or Scott Fitzgerald when 
she had reading time, but it was her own 
layman’s idea that Joe Heston’s column 
was possibly the only literate one in New 
York. 
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There is a certain formula, old but true. 
for the chains of events that follow meetings 
such as the one in Eddie’s, and Emily Anne 
and Joe followed it. They saw each other just 
about every day in the week. They kissed 
each other after the’ second date—which 
consisted of a late afternoon spent holding 
an intelligent conversation with Jimmy the 
chimpanzee at the Central Park Zoo—and 
they cut away their assorted acquaintances 
like so much deadwood. 

What was it Cole Porter wrote? We’d have 
been aware that our love affair was too hot—not 
lo cool down. He lied in his teeth. When you | 
feel what it is Emily Anne and Joe felt, it | 
never will do at all to be satisfied with the 
kisses of anyone else for so long as you live. 
Things may happen to your life; a truck may 
come around a corner on the wrong side of 
the street and ten minutes later you are | 
alone again in life. Or you might get into a 
fight and split up and marry someone else, 
like a fool. But if you feel as they did, no 
matter what happens after, the gate is closed 
and the key turned and never for so long as 
you live will you love anyone else. Not really. 


Tuts is a newspaperman and a model, two 
persons out of eight million in the city of 
New York, and those are strong words. But 
it is so. Abélard and Héloise had no monop- 
oly on the stuff. 

There was only one block. Joe’s reticence. 

“Maybe he’s got problems,” Eddie sug- 
gested one evening before Joe came over 
from the Register building to pick her up. @ 
“Maybe he’s got a wife.”’ ih 

“No,” Emily Anne said. ‘He almost hadi | ae 
two. He doesn’t have any.” mo 

“That’s a fine thing,” Eddie said sorrow- it 
fully. “‘Almost two wives. I like Joe like he Br 
was my bookmaker, but he’d have to talk 
fast and completely to explain almost two | 
wives.” 

She shook her head and smiled. “Eddie, | 
Eddie,”’ she said reprovingly. “You're not ti 
the kind to sit in judgment. I wouldn’t love # 
you if you were.” 

“But almost two wives!” 

“He was in the Navy during the war; 
three days after they had put the Army 
ashore on one of those South Sea islands, he 
got a Dear John letter from the girl he was 
engaged to. She was a girl he had gone to | 
school with, back in Pennsylvania, only the | 
way I put it together, she wasn’t quite the 
right size for the pedestal that men put their 
girls on. When he was gone from the States 
eight months, she got mixed up with a saxo- 
phone player and the idyl was over.” , 

“T’ll bet he won’t let anybody say any- |} be it 
thing about her.” Bile 

“He won’t talk about her,” she said. “All| Hern 
I know is that her name was Joan and she: tang 
must have been crazy not to love him.” >) 

“You're prejudiced,”’ Eddie said, putting ae 
some toast and coffee in front of her. | Bor 

“The second time was the bad one, 
really,’’ Emily Anne said. “It was two years 
later and he never had seen anybody like her 
and probably never will. Her name wa 
Millicent Chrystal 

“The society dame?” 

“Well, yes, but not really. She never 
wanted any part of that rat race. She was that 
rarity, a society girl who was human. Only_ 
more than human, from what I can figure. 
She was the kind of girl who’d push a baby) 
out of an automobile’s path and get killed in= Wille), 
stead. Not with any sense of being a martyr M0 op 
you know, but with a kind of resigned air tt | 
like ‘This is a fine way to die, damn it, but it Pi) y, 
has to be done.’ You know what I mean, jf }, 
Eddie?” Peet, 

“She sounds like a saint,” he said. “I’m a Jp (). 
firm believer that there’s saints.”’ 

“So am I,’’ she said, ‘““and maybe a mi 
right. Only there was one thing wrong. 
found out after a year or so that he didn 
love her. He respected her and thought she 
was wonderful—but he didn’t love her.” 

“Don’t kid yourself. If he told you whé 
kind of girl she was, the way you just ex 
plained to me, he was in love with her, You 
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jJon’t have all those stars in your eyes just 
yecause you respect someone.” 

“No, Eddie,” she said, shaking her head. 
‘You’re wrong. He didn’t love her. I know. 
’m a woman. Believe me, I know.” 

Eddie went back and looked after the new 

yatch of coffee, and wiped off the counter a 
ittle and opened and closed'the cash regis- 
er, wasting time while he thought, and then 
ie came back to where she was sitting as he 
soked at her. 
_ “Well,” he said, “what are you wondering 
‘bout, then? You know what it is. He 
(oesn’t want to mess up another girl’s life. 
iJe’s been in two tough ones now and he’s 
fraid of a mess. Mostly for the girl who 
night be involved, but partly for himself. 
Te’s afraid of hurting or getting hurt.”’ 

“T guess you're right,” she said. “It’s a 
name, but I guess you're right.’’ She put the 
ioney down for her coffee and started for 
ie door; she was going to cross Second Ave- 
‘ue and walk slowly toward the Register, to 
ieet Joe on the way over. “ Well,’’ she said at 
je door, “they also serve who stand and 
ait.’ 

'He grinned at her. “He’s in love with 





















Eddie was right, naturally. Joe Heston, an 
‘telligent man with talent, short brown 
ur, blue eyes and a faint scar on his cheek 
om falling from a bicycle at age four, had 
mt a year in the company of Millicent 
rystal and made the awful discovery that 
wasn’t in love with her. He was an honest 
n; not a plaster saint, but an honest man, 
d that kind doesn’t 
Id on to something 
tisn’t right. Somehow 
_ had let Millicent 
rystal know, and _ be- 
use she loved him, 


Every cloud has its silver 
lining, but it is sometimes 
a little difficult to get it to the 
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putting the Hemingways on a top shelf 
where nobody could reach. them, and con- 
centrating on stacking the near, available 
shelves with good young authors. She bought 
a French poodle named Micawber, who lay 
meditatively all day long on a rag rug next 
to the fireplace, and she served coffee every 
afternoon from five to six-thirty. 

“T don’t mean to be cute or precious,’’ she 
told Eddie one night when she had gone up- 
town to meet Joe, “but I want the place to 
be almost like somebody’s home. I want the 
customers to feel they’re borrowing books 
from a friend.” 

“Only they pay for them,” Eddie said. 

“Only they pay for them,” she agreed. 


It worked. The Village has four thousand 
phonies per square foot these days, and if 
you irritate easily they can make your life 
miserable. Few have talent; the ones that 
have usually leave after the sale of their 
first book, painting or sonata. But some 
have a charm of sorts, and to someone like 
Emily Anne, with an overdeveloped sense of 
humor, most of them were marvelously en- 
tertaining. She treated them gravely when 
they came moodily or excitedly tripping 
down the steps into The Bookstore? (that 
was the place’s name, question mark and 
all) and enjoyed them immensely. She lis- 
tened to the tales of genius in creative tor- 
ture, clucked sympathetically at the compli- 
cated and often hilarious stories of amour, 
neatly fended the passes by the Village 
wolves—the corduroy-trousered, fiercely 
bearded ones—and sold books. All this may 
seem an aimless existence to some of you 
more concerned with shap- 
ing the fate of the world, 
but remember that Emily 
Anne Engelking was step- 
ping from an even more 
fanciful, ether-charged 


le broke their engage- 9 "™"" Poort wean realm, where life consisted 
(pent. Doubleday &Company, Inc. Of wetting her lips end- 
ofEmily Anne and Joe did lessly and saying “‘prunes”’ 

© sophomoric things. ——_——_ a = seductively while a cam- 






































fey walked across the 
ashington Bridge in the moonlight, they 
le the ferries, they lay on the grass in Cen- 
1 Park reading pages of the early Ernest 
mingway before he decided to reform the 
arid. They prowled the city from top to bot- 
aand they had ham andeggsat six o’clock 
he morning when the dawn was up over 
st 54th Street. It was a long, long time 
ore Joe told her he loved her, and when 
id, he let it go at that. 
‘I love you,” he told her at a champagne 
ty for some author or other in El 
rocco, and that was as far as he went. 
ot I love you ; will you marry me? But he 
t it and she took it gratefully and she, 
let it go at that. Except for the nights 
en she lay on the green plaid sofa in the 
e Second Avenue apartment, after it had 
#o transformed into a bed, and she thought 
im, lying in his own place off Washington 
are, and wondered what would happen 
E.. Or ever. 


Y concentrated on getting her out of 
odeling business, and the way they did 
by getting a big publishing house to set 
p in a little bookstore in the Village. It 
almost everything she wanted out of 


ou don’t know what it means to make a 
out of something besides your face,” 
told Kenneth Farrell, the publishing- 
president who was a friend of Joe’s, 
they were signing the legal papers nec- 
y to open the shop. 

1 ’ Farrell said. “We’re 
gers’ buying books from you because 
e such a pretty girl.” 

op dead,”’ she said amiably. 

e world fas moved since mother’s day, 
tit? 

was a little basement store in Waverley 
. You went down three steps and you 
in it. The publishing people rented it 
er, painted it, installed a remarkable 
ent of best sellers, from Hemingway 
t Sarah’s Salt Lake Cookbook, and 
rest to her. Emily Anne began by 


eraman clicked his shutter. 

It was fine. It was good. The only flaw to 
life was that she wasn’t married to Joe Hes- 
ton and there was no sign she ever would be. 

Even that, most of the time, was only a 
small flaw. At least he loved her; she knew 
that and was sure of it. It was only on 
gloomy days, when the summer rains 
dripped down The Bookstore?’s windows 
like dew on butter, that Emily Anne let it get 
her down. Those were the days when she felt 
dark and frustrated and mean, and she took 
it out on Micawber somewhat maliciously, 
by reading book reviews to him from the 
Saturday Review while he winced morosely. 

It must have been about the first week in 
August that the small, dark girl with the 
pillbox hat and the white piqué suit came 
down the stairs and into the shop. She made 
a pretense at browsing for about a minute 
and then she turned and faced Emily Anne, 
with a copy of Krafft-Ebing in one hand, 
somewhat ludicrously. 

“How’s Joe?” she asked. 

“If you mean my Joe,”” Emily Anne said 
pleasantly, “he’s fine.” 

The small, dark girl smiled. “He used to 
be my Joe,” she said. “I’m Millicent Chrys- 
tale? 

Emily Anne said something like oh, and 
then something like won’t you sit down and 
push Micawber out of the way, he’s getting 
too fat, anyway. They sat for a second, 
smiling at each other, not quite laughing 
about the whole thing, liking each other 
right away. 

“T don’t know quite why I’m here,” 
Millicent said, ‘except it’s for more than 
one reason. I was curious about the girl Joe 
loves. But I suppose I could have contained 
my curiosity. We have a couple of mutual 
friends, you see, and they kind of coyly keep 
me posted on Joe and his life. I’ve known 
for months now that you two are in love.” 

“Well,” Emily Anne said a little lamely. 
“Well, yes.” 

“One thing has been puzzling me,” Mil- 
licent said. “Joe isn’ta casual man. If he fellin 
love, he wouldn’t hang around for month after 
month without doing something about it.”’ 
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“Isn't that what he did when he was in 
love before?’”’ Emily Anne asked. There 
wasn’t any malice in her tone, just curiosity. 

Millicent looked at her. “I don’t think he’s 
ever been in love before.”’ 

Emily Anne started to say something, but 
Millicent just grinned and held up her hand 
a little to stop her. 

“You're a lucky girl,” she said. ‘We who 
are about to die salute you.’’ She looked 
exasperated. “Why doesn’t he marry you?”’ 
she asked. “ You look clean, intelligent and 
over twenty-one, and from my snap judg- 
ment you're a nice girl. My mother would 
say, ‘Has he got rocks in his head?’”’ 

“He’s afraid,’’ Emily Anne said. It was 
strange how she could talk so directly and 
frankly to the girl Joe almost married, but 
she could. “He’s afraid he’d mix up my life, 
although he hasn’t said so. Also, I think he’s 
a little afraid of mixing up his own.” 

“And you wouldn’t use your feminine 
wiles to prod him into it,’’ Millicent said. 
“T can see that.” 

A painter of undetermined sex—you 
could tell he was a painter because he wore a 
stained smock—came ethereally into The 
Bookstore? and Millicent sat around fondling 
Micawber’s head while Emily Anne sold 
him a seven-dollar volume of Van Gogh 
prints. She rang up the sale, smiled the 
ethereal one out of the place and then came 
back to the fireplace. 

“He’s got to know for sure,’’ she said 
seriously. “I don’t want to push him into 
anything. I want him to want to marry me, 
and then I want him to come to me and say 
iter 

“But Joe isn’t a fickle guy,’’ Millicent 
said. “If he fell in love with someone— 
really in love—he’d stay that way.” 

Emily Anne smiled sadly at her. ‘‘ You 
know it and I know it,” she said, “but he 
doesn’t. He’s afraid of himself. He’s made 
two big mist———”’ The words were halfway 
out of her mouth and she couldn’ t get them 
back. 

The small, dark girl patted her on the 
shoulder. “‘Don’t,’”’ she said. “I know what 
you mean. It was a mistake. If ordinary peo- 
ple are permitted tragedies in their lives, 
that’s mine.’’ She took Emily Anne by the 
shoulders and turned her around. “Look,” 
she said. “‘I guess I still love Joe. I couldn’t 
fool you about that. You just have to listen 
to my voice. But what I want for him more 
than anything is to be happy. And if he loves 
you as I’m sure he does, the thing that will 
make him happiest will be to marry you. 
Agreed?” i 

“Oh, so agreed,”” Emily Anne said. “But 
you're being noble now and I never know 
how to behave with noble people. I mean, 
you're being really noble, not phony noble 
and —— 

Millicent stopped up her mouth with her 
hand. ‘‘ Noble, schmoble,”’ she said. “‘I want 
him to be happy as much for myself as for 
himself or for you. He’s happy, I sleep better 
nights.” She looked around The Bookstore? 
uncertainly, then went to the front door, 
pulled down the shade that said CLOSED on 
the front, came back to the chair by the fire- 
place, pulled off her shoes. “‘ How about mak- 
ing us some fresh coffee?”’ she asked with a 
grin. “I always solve problems better over 
coffee.” 


‘TuEY must have sat there an hour. But 
who solves problems like that? There are no 
subtle, complicated approaches. There are 
only direct lines of action, two or three from 
which to choose. You finally settle ruefully 
on one, and so with Millicent and Emily 
Anne. Emily Anne threw the blue polo coat 
around her shoulders and followed Millicent 
out to the littlke MG roadster at the curb. 
She looked back at The Bookstore? a little 
uncertainly. 

“T’ye been leading an academic, clois- 
tered: life,” she said. “I am more inclined to 
spend a few months thinking this sort of 
thing out. I don’t want to make a mis- 
take. I ——” 

“Time’s awastin’,’’ Millicent said. “My 
great-grandfather, old Commodore Chrystal, 
made his money by deciding simply which 
group of people to rob legitimately and then 
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going ahead and robbing them.’’ She looked 
at Emily Anne. “You can’t shilly-shally, 
darling,’’ she said gently. 

“T know,” Emily Anne said, climbing into 
the oversize kiddy car. She sighed. “‘Damn 
the torpedoes.’”’ She waved bravely forward 
and they headed uptown. 

Occasionally Joe Heston tried to write a 
masterpiece in his column—they never came 
out as well as the ones that just fell swiftly 
and unconsciously into place—and he was 
engaged on such a project in his corner of 
the Register city room, with most of the 
other desks deserted and the floor an aban- 
doned wasteland of scrap paper, when they 
walked in. Emily Anne never had been in the 
Register city room, Millicent had been 
maybe once. To see them come in together, 
advancing on him like a phoenix arising from 
the ashes, was, to put it mildly, upsetting. 

“Oh, no,” he said. He looked at the two 
women, the one he almost had married, the 
one he loved. “Hey,” he said weakly. 

“Hey yourself,” Millicent said to him 
briskly. ‘‘ Where can we go to talk?”’ 

He looked around, as if expecting to see a 
board of directors’ conference room ma- 
terialize. 

“We could go down to Eddie’s,”’ Emily 
Anne said tentatively. For an independent, 
mind-of-her-own girl, she was strangely ten- 
tative, as if she were ina dream, or at the very 
least, in the wrong place at the wrong time. 

They went to Eddie’s, Joe between them, 
looking from one to the other, wondering if 
the world had gone mad. 

When they entered, Eddie took one swift 
looky then turned tail and fled down the cor- 
ridor behind the counter, through the swing- 
ing doors into the galley, where he turned and 
peered through the door porthole. 

“You love this girl?”’ Millicent demanded 
when they were seated at one of the window 
booths, in full view of New York. 

Joe jumped as if he had been shot through 
the eyes. ‘‘That’s a fine question,” he said 
indignantly. ‘What kind of question do you 
call that? That’s a fine question, I must 
say.” 

“T find it hard to believe that you write a 
literate column, sometimes,’’ Millicent said, 
shaking her head. “‘All right, I guess we can 
take it for granted that you love Emily Anne. 
And of course she loves you. Now—you 
don’t want to be married, don’t you?”’ 

“Marriage is not the normal state of ex- 
istence for man,”’ Joe said feebly. ‘* Woman 
is monogamous; man is polygamous.” 

“Horsefeathers,”’ Millicent said. ‘ You’re 
the kind of man who, if he’s in love, wants to 
be married. The only reason you and I didn’t 
get married was because you didn’t love 

e.’’ She softened for a moment, looking at 





‘*We can’t leave before twelve o’clock; | 
our baby sitter has her boy friend there.” | 



































Joe. “Don’t worry een it, baby. I'm 
used to it by now. And it’s a true fact, as 
old Commodore Chrystal would say it. We 
got to face it.’ 
“Did you bring the thumbscrews with 
you?” he asked weakly, resignedly. 
She became all business again. “Suppose | 
she went away right now, this very minute,” | 
Millicent said, “and you never saw her again — 
for the rest of your.natural days. Whats 
then?” 
Emily Anne felt she should say somethunaal 
“Don’t think this is completely Milli-— 
cent’s idea. I don’t want you blaming her — 
for all this. It’s both our ideas.” 
“It’s too demoniacal to be the product of — 
one brain,” he said. “‘ Eddie. Oh, Eddie.” He 
cast around wildly, but Eddie was still, sen- 
sibly, back in the galley. 
“Don’t evade the issue,” Millicent said. 
“Suppose this girl did go away and you 
never saw her again. What would you do- 
then? Answer me!” : 


Tor a moment he just sat there, com-— 
pletely confused. Then he stood up and ex- 
ploded. “‘I’ll answer you!” he exploded. “I 
think this is the most barbaric thing I ever 
heard of. In all my born days, I never came 
across sO monstrous a scheme. Believe me, | 
you both belong in an insane asylum.” He | 
glared down at them. “ You—you model! 
You socialite! What did I ever—ever, ever, — 
ever—do to deserve a visitation from the | 
harpies of the half-world, like this?”” And so 
saying, he slid out from behind the window- 
booth table and stomped out of Eddie’s. 
They could see him go through the door 
and down the street. It was just coming on 
dusk; the trucks and cabs were rattling hur- 
riedly along Second Avenue, going home or 
to a quick dinner in a beanery. They watched 
him disappear down the street in the warm | 
of the August evening. Then they looked at} 
each other. 
“You know what they say about all men} 
being small boys at heart?’’ Millicent said. | 
“Tt’s a lot of bunk. Only not this one. This | 
is the original, real, one-to-a-customer small | 
boy.’’ She smiled at Emily Anne. “And you, | 
honey, are the customer,” she said. ““Go ong 
go after him.” 
“T couldn’t,” Emily Anne said, doing ay 
little lip biting. “T never ran after a man in 
my life.” 4 
“Liar,”’ Millicent said. ‘‘There isn’t aj 
woman living who can make that state-|] 
ment.’ 4 
Emily Anne looked across at her, bridling 
a moment because she had been called a liar, | 
but it was only reaction. She shook heq 
head and laughed. 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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2 YOU WANTTO KNOW 2 

WHY? BECAUSE YOU oucar | 
TO GO SEE YOUR DENTIST < 
(_ABour BAD BREATH! my) 
MOMMY SAYS So! i 


Liane 
~—— ry Wy 
& Zz c 
4 ZA 


~ OH NO, PATTY! “< 
\_YOU CAN'T BE RIGHT! ) 
4 BUT ILL FIND OUT! 


= COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS YOUR , 
( BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR TEETH. AND 

» THE COLGATE WAY OF BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT 
Co AFTER EATING STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! - 


READER’S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same research which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 

Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
people than ever before reported in denti- 
frice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niated or not,offers such conclusive proof! 


LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 









NOW I HAVE A SITTER, T00, 
f WHICH SHOWS WHAT COLGATE CARE CAN DO! 
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SA ENN 
Use Colgate Dental Cream 
Vv To Clean Your Breath 

v While You Clean Your Teeth— 


v And Help Stop Tooth Decay! J 
(ato) N 


: ‘ ¢ 
| *YOU SHOULD KNOW! While not mentioned by name, 


Hn 





Colgate’s was the only toothpaste used in-the research 
on tooth decay recently reported in Reader’s Digest. 
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(Continued. from Page 138) 

“You're so right,” she said. “The only 
difference is the degree of speed, or the’tac- 
tics you use in running after him.” 

“Then the question,”’ Millicent said, “‘is 
whether Joe Heston is worth this much run- 
ning after—getting up and leaving another 
woman, whom you just met tonight and who 
can give you at best only small talk and 
some dressmakers’ tips, to follow him.” 

Emily Anne slid out from behind the 
window-booth table. ‘You talk silly,’’ she 
said, ‘but I see what you mean. Good-by.”’ 
She started for the door, and halfway there 
she turned back. ‘‘ You’re quite a girl,” she 
said. 

Millicent sighed a mock sigh. “The wrong 
people always tell me that,’’ she said. She 
waved Emily Anne on her way and the 
blond head bobbed through the door and 
headed in the general direction that the 
moody dark head had gone a few minutes 
before. 


The East River is a swift-running, turbu- 
lent, oily, miserable river, into which bodies 
embalmed in concrete have been dropped, 
ships have sunk and murderers have hurled 
revolvers, the barrels still hot enough to hiss 
as they struck the water. Drunken drivers 
have roared across its stringpieces and into 
its silty depths to watery graves (that is the 
licensed expression, is it not?); poets have 
written of it and slum kids have dived into 
it. Ethereal beauty is not its strong point, 
but it is New York’s own river and Joe Hes- 


| ton accepted it as such. That automatically 


made it his river. He went to it now, con- 
fused and aching in the head, and he stalked 
angrily out onto a rotting old pier somewhere 
in the vicinity of the East Fifties. Welfare 
Island lay bare and uninyiting across the 
water and cars picked their slow way across 
the Queensboro Bridge. Long Island City, a 
mysterious area full of warehouses and 
apartments, sat squatly in the distance. 

He lighted a cigarette and sat on the damp 
crumbling edge of the pier. For a few min- 
utes he did nothing but suck moodily at the 
cigarette and fall under the ancient spell of 
the water and the’ city lights. He couldn’t 
even concentrate on the problem at hand, 
finding himself slipping into a kind of coma- 
tose state that almost made him forget where 
he was. All he knew was that he was un- 
happy. The sudden arrival of Emily Anne 
Engelking made him remember why. 

“Joe,” she said softly. 

He turned. 

“Joe, I don’t want you to marry me if 
you don’t want to,” she said. 

The cool, damp river breeze scattered the 
blond hair softly around the cheeks, which 
were peaches and cream partly through the 
kind hand of Nature and partly through 
the more practical hand of Max Factor. 

“It’s just that in the first place we can’t 
really drift through life the way it seems to 
have been lately, because at heart I’m not a 
genuine Bohemian, even if I do love the Vil- 
lage, and I don’t think you are either. And in 
the second place, I think that if I could exor- 
cise your private ghosts, you’d like being 
married to me.”’ 


He snorted. Sometimes women have to 
put up with quite a bit. Quite a bit. 

“T don’t know that I’m the marrying 
kind,”’ he said defensively. ‘‘Sure I’m in love 
with you. What’s that got to do with want- 
ing to marry you? I might be miserable, be- 
ing tied down to a woman, having to come 
home every night for dinner. I almost made 
the fatal mistake twice. Maybe God was just 
saving me, giving me a hint I shouldn’t get 
married.” 

“What book did you read that out of?” 
she demanded with a little snort of her own. 

“Go on,” he said, standing up and prac- 
tically yelling, ‘‘be flip. You think it’s not a 
big problem, hey? Well, itis.” He started peel- 
ing off his shirt, ripping his tie in the process. 
“A woman can be a millstone around a 
man’s neck, you know that, don’t you? I 
want to be free.” 

She shook her head wearily. A woman 
proposing to a man shouldn’t be subject to 
corn, she thought doggedly, especially when 


M E DO! CURING Agais 


the man she loves is supposed to be a literate 
guy who would run a mile from a cliché. 

“T want free life and I want fresh air, and 
I sigh for the canter after the cattle,’ she 
keened. “The crack of the whip like shots in 
a battle, the green beneath ——” 

He took no notice of the sarcasm. ‘“‘ You 
know what I want to be able to do? I want 
to be able to get up from my desk in the 
Register office any afternoon and say, ‘I 
think I’ll go to California.’ Or, ‘I think I’ll 
go to Bangkok.’ Do you think I could do 
that if I was married to a woman who just 
bought two dollars’ worth of sirloin steak 
and would have a fit if she got it into the 
broiler only to discover I wasn’t coming 
home for three months? Do you think I 
could do that, hey?”’ 

He thrust his face close to hers belliger- 
ently and she resisted, with a bit of effort, 
kissing it. Then he shucked off the shirt, 
kicked off his loafer shoes and poised on the 
stringpiece of the pier. 

“How many wives,” he demanded loudly, 
“would understand it if their husbands de- 
cided they didn’t want to come home that 
night but wanted to go for a swim in the East 
River?” 

There is only small doubt that he intended 
to jump into the river anyway to drive home 
his point, but his entrance into the melan- 
choly waters was a bit premature. He was 
going to do a swan dive, or a rough facsimile, 
but in turning around to get ready to do it 
majestically, one foot slipped and the next 
thing you knew one of his ears was entering 
the East River, to be followed in short order 
by the rest of him. Two tramps cooking 


+ 


perfectly sober. 


If everyone tells you you are 
drunk, go to bed—eyven if you are 
—SERBIAN PROVERB. 


miclies in a fire under the pier looked out at 
him meditatively and wondered why he 
hadn’t removed his pants. 

“TI want to be able to ——” he began yell- 
ing up to her while doing a ridiculous dog 
paddle, but he glugged on a mouthful of 
river water. When he finally got all clear, he 
just paddled around doggedly and glared up 
at the pier. 

Emily Anne Engelking, who liked a swim 
as well as the next man, eyed the next man 
resignedly and dubiously. Then with a sigh 
she kicked off her shoes, peeled off her 
blue polo coat, stood there for a moment in 
blouse and slacks, and dived in after him. 

“What do you call’’—glug—“that?” 
Joe demanded, overcoming without a great 
deal of trouble the first urge to rescue her, 
when he saw she could swim better than he. 
“A gesture? That’s a gesture, I suppose?” 

She pushed a floating piece of driftwood 
out of her way and then turned over on her 
back and swam lazily around in circles, 
staring nonchalantly up at the August 
moon. 

“Sometimes,” she said, shaking her head, 
“you sound like a cracked phonograph rec- 
ord. Just exactly why do you think J want to 
get married, anyway? To settle down? To 
forget there’s a world going on outside the 
kitchen, and to wrap my troubles up in an 
apple pie? To whine at you on Saturday 
nights, ‘Harry, we never go nowhere no 
more’?”’ 

““My name’s Joe,” he said, sullenly and 
logily. The river was cold, even if it was mid- 
summer. Maybe wives wouldn’t understand 
it if their husbands wanted to jump into it 
instead of coming home, but a quick study 
of this particular situation seemed to dis- 
close the prospective wife as being much hap- 
pier than the prospective husband about it 
all. 

She looked up at the stars and talked to 
them. ‘‘I’m in love with you,” she said, and 
her voice was small and serious, “and you’re 
in love with me. At least you say you are, 
and we do have that naive pact not to lie to 
each other. These days, the natural course 
of events like that leads to marriage. The 
minute you get tired of me, I want you to 
get up and go to Bangkok, and the minute 
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you fall out of love with me, I just want yo 
to get up and go. I know You're afraid 
messing up some girl’s life because you’ 
had your fingers burned twice, but I als 
know that it’s my life.” She stole a look a 
him, floundering around, trying to tell him 
self that all bodies have buoyancy, all boc 
ies should float. “Let me worry abo’ 
whether it’s a mistake, Joe.” 

Here was a man with his defenses all dowr 
His ears were full of river water and he 
that empty feeling that comes from havi 
your arguments shot away. She was right, ¢ 
course. Perfectly, completely right. Whe 
his teeth began to chatter a little, he final 
looked at her with that violent glare thg 
American men reserve for special occasion4 
such as when they are letting their wome] 
know they love them. 


Witt you marry me?” he said, shaki 
as if he had the ague. And then, not waiti 
for an answer, “And for Pete’s sake, help'm 
out of this nogoodnik of a river?” | 

Managing a kiss in the East River is a 
achievement, but Emily Anne Engelkin/ 
was a good swimmer and she achieved i) 
Then they paddled slowly toward shor« 
from which vantage point the two bake’ 
of mickies looked out at them curiously. 

“Ah, I was in love myself, once,” one 4 
them said to the other, but all the other o 
did was stir up the-fire and try to shove t 
bigger of the two potatoes around so it sat 
the flames nearest him. 


A small colored boy who should have bee 
in bed hours before came into Eddie’s joit 
with the morning papers, one pink-backe 
and the other green, and Millicent Chrysta 
in the New York fashion, bought one of eacifil 
She spread them out on the table of ti 
window booth and noted with relish and iy 
terest that a girl who had made her debut 4 
the St. Regis with a $10,000 party the sani 
year that she, Millicent, had hitchhike 
across the country to Denver with anot 
girl to. avoid her own debut, had just maj 
ried a St. Louis meat packer who wasn’t | 
the Social Register. Life was back on 4 
even keel again. First things first. The 
news was tucked away temporarily on Page 
Eddie, who had emerged from the galley 
looked at her across the counter. 

“T can’t figure you dames out,” he sa 
gravely. | 

She smiled sweetly at him. “‘We’re < 
charm and fascinating mystery,” she é& 
plained. 13 

He grunted. ‘‘So she goes and gets hi 
and he marries her and where does t 
leave you?”’ he asked plaintively. 

She grinned a little grin. ““Did you e 
see those movies where the girl bites her I) 
and smiles bravely and tells her man ‘All 
want is for you to be happy, then, hon” 

“Yeah,” Eddie said, holding the appare 
non sequitur grimly by the tail. 

“It just so happens, hon, that they# 
true,” she said. “Corny but true. Joe Hest 
marries Emily Anne Engelking and Millicey 
Chrystal is happy because Joe is happy.” 

“T don’t get it, quite,” Eddie said. i) 

“Occasionally I don’t, either,” she 
getting up and heading for the door. 
it’s the way it is, Eddie. I’m almost as hapyi® 
as if he were marfying me.” 

“T don’t believe it,’’ Eddie said, like a sti 
picious child. 

She smiled. ‘‘Almost, I said, Eddie. O 
almost.” She opened the door. “Beside 
she said reflectively, ‘‘I met a guy the ot 
day who’s going to Peru to do an engineer) 
job in two months, and he’s begun to fill 
days and nights. It’s a funny thing the v 
those items happen, isn’t it? I mean, it som 
times goes to show that your life isn’t ovel 
twenty-five, doesn’t it?” ¥ 

Eddie looked at her and got that disgus 
look on his face. “I don’t know what Ff 
worrying about you for,” he said. “Or at 
other dame. Fickle, that’s what dames : 
They’re all fickle.”’ 

“And I love you, too,”’ Millicent Chr 
said. She opened the door and vanished 
the Second Avenue night. The noise of 
trucks along the avenue was gentler 
usual. THE ED 
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er you know a 
bouncing baby... 


| 1. Who rumples the sheet, pulls out the corners 2. He needs a CRIBFAST* Contour Sheet. 
every time you tuck them in... It wont wrinkle, can't pull out... 


a 


4. on all four sides holds the sheet firmly, 


our sewn-in, taped corners cap the mattress. 
prevents tearing at the corners.. 


A deep tuck- Under 





6. Combed percale in white; muslin in white and pastel: 


. A CRIBFAST Sheet is easy to launder, wont shrink 
Contour Sheets also in standard sizes_double, twin, you 


because its Sanforized* Ironing’s optional 


At your favorite store, or write for folder and name of nearest dealer 
to Pacific Mills, Dept. DDI2, 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. *Reg. u. § 


rer og PAGIHIC sheet ovccnn no weccce wor woanes 
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he Plastic that rates 
the best room in the house! 


The luxury-fabric beauty of Boltaflex belongs in every 
room in your home — where poodles run, kids have 
fun, mother’s the only maid — and where decorator 


loveliness is as important as a budget-nice price. 


Boltaflex has living room beauty with rumpus room 


duty — and how! It won’t chip, won’t peel. . . resists 
scuffing, staining and fading... is as easy to clean 


as erasing a blackboard. And its galaxy of heavenly 
high-fashion colors and patterns will have every 
room in your home begging to be glorified! 

You'll find furniture covered with Boltaflex in the 
finest stores in town, so look for the Boltaflex tag — 


it tells the best from the rest! We can tell you more 


about Boltaflex when you write Dept. L-12. 


BOLTA PRODUCTS SALES, INC. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


The name that tells 


the BEST from the REST 












Nothing nicer could happen to a sofa than Poinsettia by Boltaflex . . . the plastic 


K material that has perishable fabrics blushing at its beauty and its economy. 
“THE FINEST ALL-PLASTIC 


COVERING MATERIAL a a 


HOME DECORATING 
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The McDonalds’ strongest allies 
: ’ 
in conquest of daughter’s cerebral palsy: 
faith and determination. 
By ROGER BUTTERFIELD 

HE first time I got to know Diane McDonald birth by the little-known and often misunder- 

was on a hot afternoon last summer when she stood affliction which is called cerebral palsy. 
and some other kids in Teaneck, New Jersey, On this particular afternoon Diane was laugh- 
were out in their bathing suits on a neighbor’s ing and jumping around in pure joy while one of 
lawn squirting water on one another with a hose. the older boys doused her with water. When she 
Diane is twelve, but looks a year or two younger; saw her mother and me coming down the street, 
she has curly auburn hair and a creamy skin that she broke away and ran toward us. Or rather, | 
: freckles easily, and a smile that lights up her face should say she skipped toward us, for Diane does 
like sunshine. not run in the usual sense. She takes quick, 
When you see Diane’s smile you understand short steps with her knees and ankles close to- 
why she has made such an outstanding success of gether and her arms spread out for balance, like 
her life thus far, despite the fact that her right someone trying to hop across a narrow board sus- 
leg and left arm have been partly paralyzed since pended high in the air. This kind of locomotion 

t . PHOTOGRAPHS BY VICTOR JORGENSEN 








At home in Teaneck, New Jersey, daily exercise to retr: 
undamaged muscles is vital part of twelve-year-old Dian 
spirited fight. Big moment last June: sixth-graders’ pro 


—— 


EAR EDITORS: For the first two years 
after I discovered my daughter was partly 
paralyzed from a birth injury, | lived with a 
broken heart. It seemed as though everything 
had frozen inside me; that I could never be 
really happy again. I realize now that this was 
because of my own personal disappointment— 
| had wanted so much to have a little girl, 
and to teach her to dance as I did. 
| But after those first two years | found that 
Diane was giving me something that few 
mothers can have—a depth of love and a 
closeness that can exist only under special 
circumstances. Her courage and her quick 
intelligence have completely erased my former 
bitterness. [ am prouder of Diane now than 
most parents can ever be, because she has 
conquered so much. Whatever | have contrib- 
uted, she has given me back a hundredfold. 
My work for other children with cerebral 
palsy has also been of the greatest importance 
in my life. | have seen busy businessmen and 
society women and union carpenters and 
nurses and others, all giving up their own 
good time and money to help the helpless 
children of their neighborhoods. It is an in- 
spiration [ would never have had without 
Diane. It has taught me the most important 
lesson of all—that to live for one’s own happi- 
ness is the definition of selfishness. True happi- 
ness, I believe, comes from living for others. 
| —RueA CotEmMan McDonaLp 
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Often painful to Diane is special exercise for stretch- 
ing, training unused muscles of “‘Leftie,” the family’s 
name for her left arm. Her right leg is also affected 








Intense fear of heights makes ladder climbing 
the most difficultand disliked of Diane’s exercises. 


and distressed, she moves 


At free horse show for cerebral-palsied children, Diane’s big 
thrill ‘was pony-cart ride. Conscious always of her faulty nee 
ance, she leaves cart carefully, but can’t avoid a fall. Friends re- 
spect McDonald rule, let her pick herself up, and, embarrassed 
away from crowd of normal children. 


is uncertain at best, and when Diane 
was only a few steps away from the 
other kids the inevitable thing 
happened—she tumbled headfirst 
on the sun-baked ground. 

It was a good hard spill that 
knocked the wind out of her and 
smeared her right elbow with blood 


and dirt. For just an instant as Diane looked up her face was white 


and strained. But when she saw that her playmates were ignoring her, 


the confident smile came back, and she scrambled to her feet. 


“That was a beauty, wasn’t it?” she laughed, when she reached us. 


“T thought I was all through with that business for this afternoon.” 


At the new clinic, Diane works at perfecting her balance while walking, under 
the watchful eyes of her mother and Mrs. Donald Clough, therapist. Rhea is 
tireless publicity chairman of the Cerebral Palsy League she helped organize. 





When her mother touched the bleeding elbow Diane winced and 
twisted her arm around to survey the damage. 


“Oh, no, not that!’ she exclaimed. “And I just put on a new — 


Band-aid. I'll have to get Mrs. Leers to give me another one.” And off 
she skipped to the back door to get herself patched up. 

from the day when she took her first step alone Diane’s knees and ~ 
elbows have never been free from scars and bandages. But to those 
who know her, these things are the badges of high courage and a great 





achievement. They mean that in spite of her painful lack of muscular i 


control, Diane has never stopped trying to walk, climb stairs, and — 
even run and play in a close-to-normal manner. There have been days — 
in the past when she fell thirty or forty times; now it may be only 
three or four times, and on some red-letter days she does not fall at all. 


Pw ag ee 


Today Rhea makes all her daughter’s clothes, but at Diane’s age she was a — 
“child wonder” toe dancer on her way up. The theater brought stage manager _ 
Ed McDonald, dancer Rhea together, began new marriage career for Rhea. . 








Diane’s great love at the moment is horses, with Girl Scout activities 
a close second. After seeing Smoky, the Wonder Horse, perform dur- 
ing show, she longs to pet him, struggles against her fear of falling, 


Last June, when she was graduated from the James Russell Lowell 
grade school in Teaneck, Diane attended the “junior prom” which was 
held by her class, and four of the boys invited her to dance. There was 
only one fall that evening, and it really wasn’t Diane’s fault. One of 
the boys was a bit awkward in leading her back to her table, and 
tripped her accidentally. 

Perhaps the biggest reason why Diane now handles herself so well, 
and is still improving, is that she has an exceptional mother. Mrs. 
George McDonald loves her daughter with a special tenderness, as the 
mothers of handicapped children often do. But she has steeled herself 
to express her love in ways that are helpful and realistic, instead of 
purely protective. She realized very early that falling was going to be a 
major part of Diane’s education, and that it would do no good to get 


Irregular hours demanded by his job as technical director of New York City’s 
Roxy Theater limit Ed’s time with Diane. During baseball season they make a 
point of viewing games via television in playroom which Ed pine-paneled. 
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Typically, Diane’s high courage wins out. Letting her daughter re- 
solve her own conflicts is never easy for Rhea, “But I force myself 
not to help. That would take away her hard-won independence.” 


Diane practices reluctantly, but her 
parents hope cornet lessons will 
help develop better sense of timing. 


Ed, more inclined to aid Diane than to let her work 
out difficulties the hard way, carries her piggyback 
through brush at the New Hampshire vacation spot. 





George, Jr., 21, sheds Army uniform during furlough, offers proof of his 
mother’s excellent cooking to Ed Poupart, buddy from Wisconsin. Rhea 
hopes George will continue chemical-engineer studies after service dis- 
charge, but predraft work with father stimulated interest in the theater. 


Diane looks to the future with enthusiasm of any alert, intelligent ad- 
olescent, plans to be pediatrician. Past adjustment and steady optimism 
promise rewards, and useful life, helping others as she has been helped. 








excited about it, or show her sympathy every time it happened. In fact, 
children like Diane are grateful when their mishaps are not noticed. 
So the McDonald family has made it a rule that whenever Diane 
falls down she has to pick herself up, no matter how bruised and bloody 
she may be. Her best friends and neighbors also observe this rule. 

For her parents and her big brother, George, Jr., this seemingly 
Spartan attitude has meant many heartbreaking moments. Rhea (her 
mother) will never forget, for instance, the first time Diane went out 
to play in the snow. She was six years old then, and had been watching 
through the window as the other children dashed around and threw 
snowballs at one another. 

“She begged so hard that I let her go, even though I knew she 
couldn’t keep her little feet under her,” Rhea remembers. “‘I dressed 
her and closed the side door behind her, and went into the living room 
where I could see her through a window. She had only fifteen feet to 
go to reach the front yard. But in those fifteen feet she fell fifteen 
times. I stood there with tears running down my cheeks and my arms 
just aching to go out and lift her up. But I knew I could not do that; I 
could not rob her of a new achievement. 

“When I looked again she was out front, crawling and rolling most 
of the time, but laughing and throwing handfuls of snow in the air. 
From that day on she has never been afraid of the snow.” 

For the same reasons, the McDonalds have never put a handrail 
on their staircase, scene of some of Diane’s worst spills. 

“Our doctor told me I was cruel when he came to treat Diane 
for her third concussion on those stairs,”’ says Rhea. “I know such 
things are hard for other parents to understand. Even now Diane 
never starts upstairs that my heart doesn’t follow her—stopping 
breathless wherever I am—wondering if I will hear her foot on 
the next step, or the thud of a fall. (Continued on Page 154) 
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The time to avoid shrinkage 
Is BEFORE you buy. 


So in these times, above all 
others, insist on seeing 
el. 


"Santorized" on the lab 


* Make wen your, Lovoite palesginl ohow you 
Sauforize “on the Label | 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits use of its trade-mark “‘Sanforized,” adopted in 1930, only on fabrics which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage requirements. Fabrics bearing the 
trade-mark “‘Sanforized” will not shrink more than 1% by the Government’s standard test. 
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Heavenly gift—a glamorous new complexion! One gift you know 
will be a sensational success—Angel Face in its enchanting 
new Mirror Case! This soft-tinted, natural make-up does 
marvelous things for every complexion! Foundation and 
powder in-one, Angel Face smooths on with a puff, stays 
on much longer than powder! And can’t spill! Poad’s mew AneelEaee 

The prettiest case that ever tucked into a handbag! The nicest gift eee pre 

one girl can give another—an Angel Face Mirror Case! complexion Shatectie 

Open the smooth ivory-and-golden lid, and there’s mirror, just i 

puff—and velvety Angel Face. Complete complexion glam- 

our! “I’m so delighted with my Pond’s Angel Face that I’ve - 

given several for gifts,” says Mrs. John A. Roosevelt. “Every- : 

one—from young girls to older wonien—simply adored it!” 
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Mrs. McDonald's 
Year-Round Wardrobe, $99.63 


Mrs. George McDonald, of Teaneck, New Jersey, plans a 
small, efficient wardrobe on the basis of two suits and 
one dressy dress, usually in rayon, to wear in any season 
with or without a coat. “I like a lot of black,”’ she tells us, 
*thecause I can do so much with it.’’? She wears a small 
velvet hat fall, winter and spring, often uses a_ red 
accent in a scarf or flower. A black velvet coat goes 
over everything. These clothes are suitable for her daily 


life as well as her lecture trips. By ANNE LINCOLN 


LEOMBRUNO ® BODI 





Shetravelsinarayon-sharkskin suit, $21.95, with 
plastic bag, $2.95, pillbox, $3.95, gloves, $1.95. 


HOW AYERICALIVES 


An interlined black velvet coat, $35.00, 


goes over suits or dresses, day or night. 








Five feet two in height, Mrs. McDonald carefully keeps her clothes simple. 
Black rayon faille suit, $17.95; velvet hat, $2.95; rhinestone pin, $1.98. 





She wears her rayon-taffeta dress, $10.95, 


for speeches or dinner in New York. 
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Delicate wafers and-creamy fondant 
filling make NABIsco SUGAR WAFERS 
enchanted eating! Another original 
from Nasisco, Cookie Head- 
quarters for generations! Your 
happiest times have probably 

been spent eating NABIsco 
cookies—the world’s best! 

So always look for the 

red NABISCO seal! 








You cant see Flavor but you know its there 


when YouNee 
the 
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The whole McDonald family has a hand in planning the meals. Mrs. 
McDonald and Diane discuss favorites with Betty Gray of the JouRNAL. 


all_tun- 


By LOUELLA G. SHOUER 


HEA McDONALD cooks to please her man—whenever he’s at 
home. He likes double-thick steaks (an order less frequently filled | 
of late), veal cutlets cooked until they practically fall apart, and fried — 


or fricasseed chicken. 


“T used to be very generous with my table. Now it’s getting beyond 
our purse to eat as we used to,” admitted Mrs. McDonald ruefully. “J 
can stretch a chicken farther than you can imagine.” 

Though Mr. McDonald has only mild enthusiasm for most casserole | 
dishes, he eats this combination of chicken and rice heartily. “I usually 
keep the cooked chicken breasts for a la king,” Rhea explained. ““The— 
bones go to the soup pot, the rest of the meat in the casserole.” 


PALO ALTO CHICKEN CASSEROLE 


Cook a 4-pound chicken in 3 cups water 
with an onion, celery leaves and | tea- 
spoon salt until tender. Cool. Save the 
stock. Remove chicken meat from the 
bones. Take the skin and bones, add 
seasonings and water and cook up for 
more stock. It’sgoodtohavearound. Melt 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine. Blend 
in 2 tablespoons flour. Add 114 cups 
chicken stock, 1 cup milk, A teaspoon 
onion salt, a generous pinch of dry mus- 
tard, 114 teaspoons salt, and a sprinkling 
of pepper. Mix 2 cups cooked rice (use 
the precooked rice—it’s quick and easy) 
with 2 tablespoons chopped pimiento, 
14 cup toasted slivered blanched al- 
monds and 14 cup sliced canned or 
cooked mushrooms. Cut chicken into 
bite-size pieces, saving the breasts for 
sandwiches, a salad, chicken curry or 
a la king another day, as Mrs. Me- 
Donald does. Mix with rice, seasonings 
and sauce. Pour into a casserole. Sprinkle 
with buttered cracker or bread crumbs. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven, 375° Fs 
for 35 minutes. Serves 4. When you're 
having company, double the recipe and 
use the whole chicken. 


oS, mee 
Diane’s choice. When Diane has her 
chance to choose the dinner special, 
the budget really gets a break, for 
Diane is hungriest when the dish for 
dinner is contrived with ground meat 
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dinners | 
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or frankfurters—and anything in the } 
stew family suits her fine. Have you | 
ever eaten Sauerbraten, the German pot | 
roast with its spicy flavored gravy? The | 
same seasonings do as much for a beef | 
stew as they do for a pot roast. Turn up 

the piano stool, Diane, and get your’ 
practicing done; we're going to put on | 
the stew. | 


BEEF STEW MARINADE . 


This stew isn’t a quick and easy. [t’s | 
easy enough, but you have to have a 
hankering for it a day in advance to | 
have it taste its best. Have 2 pounds 
stewing beef cut into about 114” cubes 
They won’t be in perfect cubes, but you | 
can tell the butcher you want it for stew _ 
and he will usually hit it about right. 
Let it marinate overnight in the follow-|| 
ing spice: Heat 14 cup vinegar and 44) 
cup water. Add | clove garlic, cut into)| 
slivers, 2 teaspoons salt, 44 cup sliced) 
onions, | bay leaf, 12 whole black peppe 
or about 14 teaspoon ground pepper, and 
1 teaspoon sugar. Pour over the beef. 
Cover and let stand in the refrigerator 
overnight. So much for this, the mos 
important part. 

Tomake the stew, drain the meat ve 
well. Brown it on all sides in 3 table 
spoons shortening or salad oil in you 
favorite stewing pot. When brown ané 
glazy,add cup of the strainedmarinad 
that you drained off the beef and 2 
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cups water. Cover tightly and simmer 


until meat is near to tenderness. Then 
add 1% cups peeled small white onions 
and 4 carrots seraped and cut into bite- 
size chunks. Finish simmering until veg- 
etables are tender. Thicken the juices 


with a little flour and water blended 


smooth. Serve in a deep dish with fluffs 
of snowy mashed potatoes on top. This 
will serve only 4, if you like a stew with 
plenty of meat in it. 
see 

Leave it up to George. If the meal 
planning were left up to young George, 
he’d probably have broiled chopped 
steak every night in the week. But he 
votes for his mother’s version of veal 
paprika, too, and an honest one-piece 
meal of dried Lima beans, cooked with 
the shank end of a ham or a smoked 
pork butt, wins hands down. 


LIMA-BEAN POT 


Pick over 1 pound large dried Lima 
beans. Add 6 cups water. Bring to boil. 
Boil 2 minutes. Let stand 1 hour. This 
does just as much for tenderizing the 
beans as an overnight soak. Now put the 
beans on to cook with one of those good 
boneless smoked-pork butts, weighing 
about 2 pounds ormore. Add 2 more cups 
water, 2 onions, chopped, 14 cup diced 
celery, | tablespoon brown sugar, | tea- 
spoon dry mustard and 1% teaspoon salt. 
Cover and simmer 21% taco: The beans 
will be deliciously flavored by then and 
both the beans and the pork will be fork- 
easy tender. Slice the meat and serve 
over the beans. 
sprinkle a little chopped parsley over 
the top, for color! Serves 4-6, depending 
on the heartiness of appetites. 
ees 


Family pot. If you're planning a 
baked ham for any of your holiday af- 
fairs, hang onto the ham bone, for as 
the year rounds the corner, the grocery 
bill will have had about all you can af- 
ford to give it. That’s the time for a big 
tureen of ham-bone soup that’s a really 
special meal with a salad and a dark 
pumpernickel bread. 

Split-pea soup gets the ham bone al- 
most too often. This one has split peas 
in it, too, but it’s an even tastier brew— 
a potpourri of many vegetables. Annie, 


As Rhea would do, 


Cad DER. SY. H 





one of the helpers in our JOURNAL 


kitchen, and Scotch herself, makes this 
whenever we have a ham bone. 

All the McDonalds are soup fans. 
“My husband is keen about thick soup. 
Sometimes [| just mash it with the po- 
tato masher,’ Mrs. McDonald told us. 
But Annie’s Scotch soup is_ thick 
enough for Mr. McDonald without 
being mashed, as it has barley and all 
sorts of vegetables in it. 


ANNIE’S SCOTCH SOUP 

Put the ham bone in the soup kettle 
with 3 quarts water, 144 cup each whole 
dried Scotch peas, lentils, navy beans, 
split peas, and 2 tablespoons medium 
barley. If you're a soup maker for sure, 
you keep such provender on your cup- 
board shelves. Double up on split peas, 
though, if Scotch peas can’t be had. 
Simmer, untended, 114 hours. Chop 3 
large onions and cook until golden in 3 
tablespoons butter or margarine. Add to 
the soup with 14 cup chopped celery, 34 
cup chopped celery leaves, | carrot, cut 
medium fine, 4 carrots, grated, 2 green 
onions, if available, chopped, top and 
all, and 34 cup diced white turnip. Sim- 
mer slowly another hour to hour and a 
half. Remove the ham bone. Skim off 
the fat that comes to the top. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper and sprin- 
kle 2 teaspoons chopped parsley over the 
top just before serving. 


“I’m a food detective.”’ Mr. Mc- 
Donald has dinner in town frequently 
and is always hunting out new res- 
taurants. When he comes home and 
raves about a dish but can’t describe it, 
this is Rhea’s cue to wangle an invita- 
tion to the same restaurant for a taste 
and a little detective work. 

For instance, their now favorite way 
to make chicken fricassee was one of 
her finds. The sauce was pale yellow, 
faint of curry. She figured out that it 
probably had an egg al beaten into 
the gravy too. With a little experiment- 
ing, “she hit it just right. Another dish 
Rhea had good luck in duplicating was 
a sea- food au gratin she had eaten 
many times in a sea-food restaurant. 
The secret was Worcestershire sauce. 


“We're a great family for soups—particularly the thick, fill-’em-up kind.” 
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é ae the month before Christmas 


And most everywhere, 














Mothers are rushing 


With no time to spare. 


With presents to buy 
And housework to do, 
Are three meals a day 


A problem for you? 


Well here’s a suggestion 
To help save your day— 
Relax and “Eat Hearty” 
This quick, easy way. 


ranco-American Spaghetti! 


Here’s a hearty dish that helps you serve delicious and 
nourishing meals on busy pre-Christmas days— 
Franco-American Spaghetti! It tastes so good, your family will 

all eat bearty, too! Franco-American is spaghetti the 
way you like it—tender-cooked in a savory sauce of plump, juicy 
tomatoes and well-aged Cheddar cheese. You'll also like 
the way it saves you kitchen time when there are so 
many other things to be done. And it’s thrifty, only pennies 
a portion! Have Franco-American Spaghetti often— 


now, and all through the holidays. 


JUST HEAT... GZ >> 
AND — 
EAT HEARTY! 
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Do you know why FELS-NAPTHA banishes “tattle-tale gray”? 


It’s because FELS-NAPTHA, and only FELS-NAPTHA, 
combines two great cleaning agents . . . good golden soap, 
with gentle dirt-loosening naptha. These really dig out 

the dirt. Then, third, FELS-NAPTHA adds a “sunshine” 
ingredient that restores whiteness to your white goods and 
gives renewed brilliance to colors. 


Simple, isn’t it—yet, housewives who’ve tried all kinds 

of washing products are satisfied that nothing can possibly 
wash cleaner or quicker. They’re satisfied, too, that ounce 
for ounce, wash for wash, FELS-NAPTHA usually costs less 
than any other high-quality washing product. 
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Mr \ forms. The bar is handy for high-spotting 
= specially dirty places. The chips make 
BYFELS 8.cO. Hye quick-acting suds in tub or 
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Boss Yotha 
Lepage 
Bs ita 





Trust FELS-NAPTHA 
to get the dirt out of 
children’s towels 


Just a gentle FELS-NAPTHA 
sudsing makes nylons 
look like new 






BANISHES “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 


H OM E 


WORKS on ditt 
THREE WAYS! 


FELS-NAPTHA comes in two convenient 


machine. You'll find FELS- 
NAPTHA has dozens of uses 





You'll be proud of your 
man’s shirts, laundered 





Washing precious wools 
with FELS-NAPTHA 
helps preserve them 
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LESSON IN LOVE 
(Continued from Page 146) 


“But I have forced myself not to help 
her, for that would have taken away her 
hard-won independence. Over the years she 
has improved so much that now she can 
climb almost any stairs without help. I 
know that if she is in some strange house or 
building she will not fall because of reaching 
for a rail that isn’t there.” 

Sometimes, of course, Diane has been so 
badly hurt that the self-help rule could not 
apply. She has had five concussions, and on 
one terrible day, when she fell from a bicycle, 
her skull was fractured. When she was small 
her dread of falling was so intense that un- 
less her parents supported her, her whole 
body would stiffen with fear, and topple over 
backward. That landed her on the unpro- 
tected back of her head. 

To minimize this danger, her mother be- 
gan giving Diane falling lessons almost as 
soon as she could walk. She would spread 
pillows on the floor, and show Diane how 
to drop headfirst with her arms covering her 
face. Using a broomstick, she prodded gently 
at the back of Diane’s knees to get her used 
to the feeling of collapsing in a forward 
direction. They called this “crumbling up,” 
and made a cheerful game of it. 

Another lesson Rhea instilled at the same 
time was, ‘We never cry when we fall.” 
Diane learned this so thoroughly that she 
still treats her every tumble as a kind of 
joke. From the psychological (and even 
medical) standpoint, this is of great im- 
portance. If Diane had learned to feel sorry 
for herself—or if she felt that cther people 
were nervous about her. and continually 
fussing over her—she could never have made 
the progress she has. 


I have said that Diane’s paralysis is due to 
cerebral palsy, and I want to explain this 
more fully. Cerebral palsy is caused by de- 
struction of certain cells in the brain, often 
(as in Diane’s case) by an injury at birth. 
Sometimes the lost cells are those which 
should control the arm and leg muscles, or 
those of the face and throat, or even some of 
the senses. In severe cases all the organs of 
motion and speech may be affected. 

Because brain cells cannot be repaired or 
replaced, there is no complete “‘cure’’ for 
cerebral palsy. However, by various kinds of 
therapy, other brain cells can be trained to 
do the jobs of the missing ones, and the 
injured person can gain some control of his 
muscles. This control is always a matter of 
deliberate effort. In moments of excitement 
or fear it is apt to vanish suddenly. 

A distinguished physician, Dr. Earl R. 
Carlson, who is himself afflicted by cerebral 
palsy, has described with grim humor in his 
book, Born That Way, the effects this may 
have on the simplest acts of living. Once, 
while reading aloud in a college classroom, 
Doctor Carlson’s arm gave a sudden jerk and 
hurled his book across the room. Another 
time, when he was handed a cup of tea while 
visiting friends, he tossed cup, saucer, tea 
and all over his shoulder! 


Sucu spasmodic movements, and the 
blurred speech which is characteristic of 
many cerebral-palsied persons, are the re- 
sults of their supreme efforts to handle them- 
selves and communicate with the outside 
world. About 70 per cent of all cerebral 
palsy victims who live beyond infancy have 
normal or superior intelligence, and the chil- 
dren, especially, are as sensitive and affec- 
tionate as normal youngsters. Yet to outward 
appearances their erratic behavior might 
stamp them as complete morons or worse. 
In the whole range of human ills it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more tragic plight. 
Diane’s case, as it happens, is one of the 
lighter ones. She has no facial distortions, 
and she has always been able to talk ina nat- 
ural way. The first real sign came when she 
was five months old, and reached out to grab 
her bottle. Her right hand closed around it 
properly, but when she tried to use the left 
her whole arm would thrash around aim- 
lessly, or become helplessly rigid. At the age 
































































































when most babies begin to sit up, Diane’s 
back muscles would not support her, and 
she had to be tied to her high chair with a 
soft towel or diaper. 

In other ways Diane was a bright and en- 
terprising baby. The first time she saw a 
spoon she tried to take it in her ‘“‘good’”’ 
hand and feed herself. She ate heartily, 
laughed and made all the usual baby sounds, 
and was eager to play and crawl around. 
But it was apparent very early that she 
would have much trouble in standing erect or 
walking. She lacked control of her right leg 
which buckled under her, or got in the way) 
of the other one, and tripped her. 


A. her limbs looked healthy, and her nery-) 
ous reactions certainly were. When the local) 
pediatrician stuck pins in her paralyzed left) 
arm, she howled with pain and righteous in: 
dignation. He finally threw up his hands and 
admitted he could not diagnose her condi-! 
tion. (This was back in 1940, when the facts 
about cerebral palsy were known to only a 
few pioneering specialists. Today most doc- 
tors are aware that “C.P.” can be success- 
fully treated in a majority of cases.) 

For Rhea McDonald and her husband the) 
thought that their baby daughter might be 
crippled for life was at first an agony almost 
too great to bear. Both parents had been vir- 
tually raised in the theater, where physica 
grace and skill were an essential part of their 
lives. Rhea had gone on the stage as a “child 
wonder”’ toe dancer at the age of eight 1 
Newburgh, New York. From then until she 
married at nineteen she danced her way across 
Canada and the United States and back, 
usually in vaudeville specialty acts. During 
the winters she went to school in Brooklyn 
From May to October she “hit the road.” 

Rhea’s mother had been a talented dancer. 
too, but she had never been allowed to per-| 
form in public. She expressed a lifetime of! 
frustrated ambition by rigorously coaching 
Rhea for many hours each day, and b 
watching even more rigorously over her per- 
sonal life. During her high-school years Rhea) 
was allowed few contacts with boys. Her 
mother did not want her to fall in love until 
she reached the top of her profession. She 
dreamed of making her the premiére danseuse 
of a famous European ballet. 

At sixteen Rhea quit school and joined 
road show run by a popular song writer 
named Anatole Friedland. Her job was tc 
provide toe-dance interpretations while Mr. 
Friedland played some of his songs on the 
piano. Her bosom friend on this trip was an. 
other young dancer named Dorothy Me: 
Nulty, who is now better known as Penny 
Singleton, of the “Blondie” shows. Doro: 
thy’s violet eyes and naturally dark tre 
were in perfect contrast to Rhea’s ros 
cheeks and wavy auburn hair; the two gir 
made a striking and appealing couple. 

The trip was the first Rhea ever made 
without her mother. By a not too strange 
coincidence it was also the one on which she: 
met her husband. Diane’s father, Georgeg. 
Edward McDonald, comes from a family§., 
whose associations with the theater go back 
to the last century. His father, P. J. Meg. 
Donald, built the stage settings for the great 
all-time hit, Ben Hur, and founded a firm 07 
theatrical constructors which is still a lead: 


| 


in the family workshop, helping build 
for Ziegfeld’s Follies and other famous 
shows. But he was too restless a spirit to be 
pinned down to business, and became a free 
lance ‘‘set man”’ on his own. He ran thi 
backstage for George White and Noel Cow 
ard and many other producers, and is n¢ 
technical director of the Roxy Theater show 
in the heart of midtown New York. 
When George first went to work for h 
father, the foreman told him, “I’ve got thret 
other Georges working here and they all ea’ 
a dollar an hour. I can’t have them droppi 
their tools every time I want you. So V’ll u 
your middle name and call you Eddie.”’ Thi 
nickname stuck and became well known 
the theatrical business. When Rhea reportet 
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first rehearsal with the Friedland 
“Eddie” McDonald was already 
as stage carpenter and general prop- 
ty boss. He seemed quite a man of the 
xorld to her. slender, red-haired and Irish- 
Coking, with a grin and a bit of blarney 
(r all the girls. (Actually he was twelve 
vars older than she was.) 

Rhea’s mother had allowed her to make 
is trip alone only if she had an official 
aperon. This job was given to the middle- 
ed wardrobe mistress, Marie. Dorothy 
Vis also under Marie’s sharp-eyed supervi- 
. ans But Eddie was an old and trusted 
| Jend of Marie. Before long he and Marie 
id the girls were enjoying breakfast to- 
T.ther daily, and often supper as well. 

“At New Haven, their first stop, a couple 
}{ young Yale men were waiting at the stage 
Wor for Rhea and Dorothy, but Marie 
‘ned them down flat. The Yale boys went 
} Mr. Friedland and got his permission to 
' ice the girls out 
') the afternoons. 
iey had a car and 
ant several days 
owing Rhea and 
yrothy the nearby 
hts. It was all 
; ite harmless and, 
‘Ya limited way, 
}a. Butits principal 
ult was to spur 
die tonew heights 
‘Yzallantry. By the 
“ane the show 
“Pched Oklahoma 
“fi Texas he had 
‘}-suaded Marie 
“Dt it was quite all 











The Problem 
of Cerebral Palsy 


EARLY 10,000 children with 

cerebral palsy are born in the 
United States each year, according 
to a leading authority. Of these, 
about 1400 are doomed to die in in- 
fancy; 30 per cent of those who live 
will be mentally defective because 
of their brain injury. The remain- 
ing 70 per cent will have normal or 
better intelligence, with physical 
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have another one, especially as George grew 
older and, in boyish fashion, more inde- 
pendent. When he was nine she decided she 
could wait no longer. 

By this time the McDonalds had moved to 
Teaneck, a residential suburb just across the 
Hudson River from New York. The doctor 
there listened to Rhea’s story and nodded 
his head when she told him she wanted a 
Caesarean. But when the time came he or- 
dered a normal birth, which was even more 
difficult than the first. Diane was delivered 
by forceps. It was doubtless then that she 
received the hidden trouble-causing injury. 


Avr first her condition was not noticed, for 
muscular actions during the early months 
are erratic, and Diane simply waved her 
arms and legs like other babies. But some- 
thing about the way she clenched her tiny 
left fist, and jerked her right leg, worried 
her mother. She asked the doctor about it, 
but he told her she 
was ‘‘imagining 
things.” 

The first real clue 
came from Rhea’s 
father, Joseph Cole- 
man, a remarkable 
man who spent 
many years as head 
nurse in the men’s 
psychiatric ward of 
New York’s Belle- 
vue Hospital. The 
orphaned son of a 
Hudson River barge 
captain who was 
drowned in an acci- 
dent, Mr. Coleman 


“Pat for him to take handicaps ranging from mild to worked his way 
“Tea out inarented severe. through two years 
i | in order to give [tis known that there are at least of medical school 
' “driving  les- 300,000 cerebral-palsied persons before he quit to get 

s.”’ She did learn under 35 in this country, and at married. But he 


“drive, but there 
“ts more to it than 
Mgt. When they 
‘irned to New 
Yk, after forty 
Bk of traveling 
“Fether, they were 
“Yh convinced they 
fe in love. 
F ddie wanted to 
= married right 
“Sy, but all their 
fents joined in 
Osition. Rhea’s 
Pher, of course, 
“Wight Eddie was 
Mh too old, while 
19 olks argued that 
8 “a was too young. 
‘Mia while, when they were working at dif- 
“nt hours in the same theater near Times 
Wiifare, they slipped love notes for each other 
e desk of a friendly stage manager. 
wo years later Rhea’s mother died, and 
)sfa passed her eighteenth birthday. Eddie 
© Beged her with phone calls, flowers dates 
m@letters. One day he arrived at her home 
“taxicab and insisted she come with him 
“nce. He had to leave that night witha 
“i show for Philadelphia and Washington, 
m@@xplained, and the trip could be their 
“ymoon. Rhea got in the cab—‘“with 
what I had on” —and they were mar- 
in New York’s City Hall. That was on 
ber 15, 1928, and it marked the end 
s@fhea’s dancing career. 
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IR first baby, a boy named George, ar- 
1 in 1930. The delivery was long and 
Q t, and George was a sickly baby 
@ he was three months old. After that 
@icked up rapidly, and is now a 6’ 3” 
) fer in the U.S. Army. He attended Ford- 
Prep and Penn (for two years) and then 
to work alongside his father at the 
y, Where he learned to operate the giant 
ical switchboard in a matter of hours. 
on after he was born, Rhea’s New York 
br advised her against having another 
» unless by Caesarean section. ‘You 
aren’t built to have children,” he told 
This was hard to take, for Rhea found 
joy in her first baby. She yearned to 


best 75 doctors qualified to treat 
them. Equally disturbing is the 
fact that satisfactory clinical fa- 
cilities are available to only about 


If you would like further infor- 
mation on this subject write to 
the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Through the sale of Easter Seals 
and other methods the National 
Society pays for the treatment of 
the cerebral palsied —and other 
handicapped persons — in 
parts of the country. 





continued his study 
of medicine through 
books, and his ex- 
periences at Belle- 
vue—where a major 
part of his job was 
writing down the 
words of murderers 
who claimed to be 
insane—had taught 
him more about ab- 
normal behavior 
than many doctors 
know. After observ- 
ing Diane for some 
time he told Rhea, 
“The trouble is in 
her head. She is try- 
ing to use her arm 
and leg in the right way, but the message 
isn’t getting through.”’ 

Which, in ordinary language, is an excel- 
lent description of cerebral palsy! 

With her father’s help Rhea obtained an 
appointment with one of the leading child 
specialists in New York. This elderly doctor 
spent more than an hour examining Diane, 
and told her mother, “It is very clear to me 
that she has been injured at birth. It is a sit- 
uation as old as civilization itself, but we are 
just beginning to understand it, and do some- 
thing about it. I would like you to see Doctor 
Carlson at the Neurological Institute.” 

Rhea’s first impression of Doctor Carlson 
was rather frightening. A huge man with 
twitching shoulders and thick speech, he 
peered at Diane with eyes like black dots be- 
hind enormously thick glasses. (I have men- 
tioned earlier that Doctor Carlson has cere- 
bral palsy himself.) Almost his first words 
seemed unnecessarily harsh. 

“You must not feel so badly,” he told 
Rhea. “‘You are one of the more fortunate 
parents!” 

“T looked at him, and the tears came to 
my eyes,’”’ Rhea recalls. “I thought, “How 
can he be so cruel?’ But I understood when 
he took me down to his clinic to see his spe- 
cial cases. 

“There was one nine-year-old girl, with 
big blue eyes and the face of an angel, who 
was just a limp bundle of flesh in her moth- 
er’s arms. Yet they all had the capacity to 
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“A year ago, I started out to buy the most beautiful and 
the very best range I could find,” says Mrs. Calvin J. Smith 
of Los Angeles. “I found it in my new automatic Gas 
range! It’s a miracle-worker . . . I set a clock, and it turns 
itself on, cooks a complete, delicious dinner while I’m 
away for the afternoon, and turns itself off! And how I 
love the fact that my range is as easy to clean as a china 
dish . . . and that my pans and wallpaper stay so clean!” 





“I'm director of the Washington (D.C.) School of Cooking,“ 
says Miss Emma T. Watts. “We naturally use Gas ranges 
in our classes because that’s what most of our pupils have 
in their own homes. We feel, too, that foods cooked prop- 
erly by Gas are unsurpassed in looks, flavor, and nutri- 
tion. Meats broiled by live flame, cakes baked in the exact, 
even heat of a Gas oven, vegetables cooked the waterless 
way ... these are the good things good cooks get with Gas!” 
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CALORIC “CP” Gas range —just one of many all-automatic Gas ranges now at your Gas company or appliance store. ..and just one 
of the many reasons why today 27,000,000 women cook with Gas. 
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‘Tightest- 
Sticking 
tape 
of all! 


Wonderful for 
gift wrapping 
... decorating 
and hanging 
Christmas 
ornaments. 


CELLOPHANE TAPE 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORP., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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think and feel, and definite hope of improve- 
ment. That was why Doctor Carlson was 
willing to take them. - 

“As I closed the door of that little room I 
said a silent prayer to be allowed to give my 
life to helping cerebral-palsied children. It 
was the beginning of a brand-new life for me; 
it brought me out of the shadows I was in.”’ 

Following Doctor Carlson’s directions, 
Rhea began giving Diane several hours of 
exercise every day, placing her on her back 
on the kitchen table and moving her legs in 
an imitation of walking. Once a week she 
drove and carried her to the institute in 
New York for more intensive therapy. When 
Diane was two her back was strong enough 
to hold her in a sitting position. When she 
was three she could toddle along when half 
lifted by a harness. Eddie, her father, built 
her a special tricycle for her second birth- 
day: it had high supports around the seat 
and straps on the pedals to keep her feet 
from flying off. Diane’s eagerness to ride this 
was a big help, for the pedaling helped to 
educate her muscles in the reciprocal mo- 
tions which palsied children lack. 

Doctor Carlson had told Rhea, “If she 
can take one step, she can learn to walk.” 
At four she took her first unaided step. At 
five she was allowed outdoors alone, but 
stayed close to the front yard. Sudden noises 
have magnified effects on persons with palsy, 


and every time Diane heard an auto horn she , 


would fall down with fright. The first time 
she went out in the rain the drops falling on 
her umbrella sounded ‘“‘like bombs”’ to her, 
and she fell. 

Despite these hazards, Rhea was deter- 
mined that she should be on her own as much 
as possible. She taught her how to answer 
sympathetic strangers—“I am learning to 
walk. My leg was hurt when I was born!” 

Once a woman on the next block asked 
her, “‘What is this cerebral palsy? I never 
heard of it.”” 

“T’ll show you,” said Diane, tottering 
back and forth on the sidewalk. “It’s what 
I’ve got!” 

In addition to the tedious physical work- 
outs, Rhea spent much time every day read- 
ing, singing and telling Diane stories about 
the flowers and animals they saw through 
the windows. ‘“‘I wanted to be sure she had 
her share of mental stimulation,” she says. 
They made a game of buttoning clothes, 
which is not an easy thing to learn with one 
hand. Putting on shoes and stockings was 
even harder. When she was five Diane still 
took two hours to dress herself in the morn- 
ing. Rhea would hear her, from her own bed- 
room, fumbling for socks in her dresser as 
early as six A.M. She had to start then to be 
ready for breakfast at eight. 

Later on, Rhea instituted ‘‘dancing les- 
sons” for Diane and other small girls in the 
neighborhood. They were mostly stretching 
exercises to phonograph music on the living- 
room floor, but Rhea explained that many 
dancers often start that way (which they do). 
This led to staging plays in the game room 
of the McDonald home. Diane’s lively 
imagination showed itself when she made 
corsages for all the young actresses, kept 
them in the refrigerator, and presented them 
after the final “curtain.” 


‘Tue bathroom, of course, presented spe- 
cial dangers, especially when Diane was 
smaller. But for several years her mother has 
not helped her there. The important rule is 
that Diane never starts running her bath 
water until she is safely seated in the tub, and 
does not climb out until the water is drained. 
This reduces the risk of slipping. 

Before Diane entered school at the age of 
seven her mother took her to the Neurologi- 
cal Institute for psychological and encepha- 
lographic tests. These showed that she had 
no unhealed injuries in her brain, and a 
higher-than-average I.Q. The institute spe- 
cialists recommended that Diane enter first 
grade directly, as she was mentally beyond 
the kindergarten period. The Teaneck school 
authorities refused to permit this, however, 
so Diane has always been somewhat ahead of 
most of her class in studies. 

At first her greatest trial in school was the 
alarm bell which rang loudly before and 
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after each period. If she was in ‘the corridor 
when the bell rang, she would stiffen up and 
fall. To overcome this, Rhea not only drove 
her to school each day but walked with her 
to her seat in the classroom. Gradually 
Diane became used to“the bell. But she still 
had occasional falls on the stairs. When 
this happened one of her girl friends stood by 
and escorted her to the nurse’s office. Last 
June, at the picnic of her graduating class, 
Diane publicly presented the principal 
with a box of Band-aids. “I used so many of 
these I thought I should leave a supply for 
somebody else,’’ she told him, and her class- 
mates laughed at the joke. 

The second and third grades were hardest 
for Diane, for then she encountered the 
strange cruelty which half-grown children 
often show toward a handicapped contempo- 
rary. Some of her classmates called her 
“teacher’s pet” and “P.C.”’ (for privileged 
character) because she was excused early for 
treatments. They smeared mud on her coat 
and filled the pockets with stones. One small 
boy on her own block would stand in 
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**T wonder what some women 
do with their time?” 


ONATHAN and Betty Quimby, 

of Mistwold Farm, New Hamp- 
shire, with three children under 
seven, and many visitors, live a 
down-to-earth life in everything 
but spirit on a cash income of $25 
weekly. Betty was going to be a 
missionary in Africa—until Jona- 
than changed her mind. 

Now, among other duties, she 


helps in their dairy, superintends a 
Sunday school, serves on the school 
board, chairmans the PTA Pro- 
gram Committee, teaches, calls for 
square dances—and is, above all, 
a mother to her own children... 
and others! 


OPEN HOUSE 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By G. M. White 
HOW AMERICA LIVES 
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Diane’s way when she was walking on the 
street, spread out his arms, and force her 
over in the grass where she was likely to fall. 

Rhea met this nasty situation with pa- 
tience and tact. She went to the parents of 
the boy who was torturing Diane and asked 
their co-operation. “‘Please don’t punish or 
scold him,” she said. “Just tell him Diane 
was hurt when she was a baby, and she will 
get along much better if he is nice to her.” 
Today this boy and his family are among 
Diane’s best friends. 

Since the fourth grade Diane has had little 
trouble in what the psychologists call “social 
adjustment.” Physical sports are beyond her, 
but she took part in the annual school plays 
at Christmastime, and joined the school 
band as a cornet player. She takes piano les- 
sons, forcing her wavering left hand to come 
down hard on the bass notes. She is an active 
Girl Scout, dabbles in painting and ceramics 
and made her mother a little green pottery 
turtle as a Christmas present. Best of all, 
she has acquired the knack of making and 
keeping friends. 

Last September, after much thought, the 
McDonalds withdrew her from public school 
and entered her in the Dwight School for 
girls in nearby Englewood. “Diane is at the 
age when boys are becoming important,” 
Rhea explains. “‘ Unfortunately, boys of that 
same age aren’t always too considerate. 
Later on, when Diane is a little older, she 
should know how to cope with boys better.” 

This move, Rhea admits, is a deviation 
from her usual policy of letting Diane take 
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the hard knocks as they come. She fran 
calls it an experiment. It is too early to sz 
how it is working out. 


Because of her father’s irregular workir 
hours, the job of raising and handling Diai 
has fallen almost entirely to Rhea. Edd 
McDonald, at fifty-three, is still slim a 
breezy in manner. He had a serious stoma 
operation some years back, and has swo 
off alcohol and tobacco completely. “‘ Now 
he says, ‘‘my only vices are golf and chewir 
gum.” In the warmer months he spen 
most of his spare hours on the links; in t 
winter he toils restlessly around the M 
Donald home at 499 Wyndham Road. 


Sometimes he takes Diane fishing at one | 
the North Jersey lakes, or over to New Yor 
to see a baseball game. About every ty 
weeks he provides tickets for Rhea and Diar 
to see the show at the Roxy, and afterwai 
all three of them go around the corner / 
their favorite Chinese restaurant. Rhea is z 
excellent cook and clever “food detective 
When Eddie runs into a dish he likes at son! 
restaurant, he has her figure out how 
make it. She has never failed him yet. 

At home, the family life is pretty well ¢ 
vided. Rhea and Diane get up together } 
7:30 and leave for school at 8:10. After dri’ 
ing Diane to the door, Rhea does her marke 
ing on the way home. About three days 
week she has speaking engagements in co’ 
nection with her work for the Bergen Coun‘ 
Cerebral Palsy League. She has a once- 
week maid who does most of the laund 
and heavy house cleaning. She always pic 
up Diane in the car after school, and s 
does all her own cooking. 

Eddie, who often has to work all nig 
erecting a new stage set, usually gets 1 
around 9 and leaves for the theater betwe# 
10 and 11. He tries to be home by 6:30, bf 
about one night out of three he can’t mal. 
it, so Rhea and Diane have dinner by ther 7 
selves. 

When young George comes home on leay! 
things get livelier, for he and Diane are gre’ 
pals. During the time she was growing up h 
big brother was a strong resource to her; 
they were caught in the rain on their way © 
church he would pick her up in his arms ar 
carry her across the street. Since he was i 
ducted into the Army he has been buying h 
a bond every month from his pay, and 
Army insurance is made out in her name. 

Eddie’s pay check at the Roxy is $150: 
week. Out of this he gives Rhea $95 cash eae 
week for household and all other family e 
penses, including gasoline, the maid’s $8, ar 
interest on their $3000 mortgage. Rh 
spends about $40 a week on food and uti 
ties. Diane’s medical expenses have be 
quite small, because Rhea has done most | 
the work. Her weekly visits to the institu 
used to cost $3, plus $1 for bridge tolls, wh 
special examinations were $25. Now Rhi§ , 
spends less than $50 a year for routi? 
checkups, and for occasional doctors’ ca) | 
when Diane is banged up in a fall. ; 

Eddie’s family are Roman Catholics, av 
both children were baptized in that faith | 
a matter of course. Rhea has never raist 
any question about this, though she hers¢ 
has developed an intense and highly inc 
vidual religious faith which is outside ar 
church or creed. 

When Diane was confirmed last yeé 
one of the nuns in charge suggested th 
perhaps she should sit in a chair near tl 
altar while the other children marched do 
the long church aisle. 

“Tf you think that is best I will not 0 
ject, but I would rather she walked with tl 
others,’’ Rhea told her. : 

“But what if she falls? Wouldn’t she | 
terribly embarrassed?” the nun_ insiste 
‘At least we should have one of the ot 
girls hold her arm.” i 

“Sister,” asked Rhea gently, “is that ¢ 
the faith you have in God? I will be there 
church that day praying that He will ho 
my little girl’s arm. Won’t you join me inl” 
prayer?” “at 

“Aye, that I will,” said the sister hastil. 
and Diane walked safely down the aisle inh 

(Continued on Page 158) 4 
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CPARKLING PYREX WARE FOR CHRISTMAS 
0. jou to giue| 0. joy to get 





Check this page against your Christmas list! store: individual pieces that even your children can 
R : These PYREX dishes are pure joy—for Christmas gifts, afford to give. 
Star Gift for Christmas a ; Roe ; § 6 : 
for daily use in anybody's kitchen! For they’re the one- Lovely matching pieces! Make up a set as complete 
PYREX Covered Casserole-and-Table Set and-only PYREX Ware—the original, top-quality glass as you wish for a handsome present! 
114-quart covered casserole, 7-ounce individual cookingware. See all the new PYREX Ware designs in sparkling-clear 


dishes—for baking, for serving. Red or vellow. This page shows you just a sample of the gift ideas glass. See the new PYREX Color Ware dishes, too. You'll 


Gift-boxed set, $2.95 you'll find at the PYREX Ware counter of your favorite love their looks—and their prices! 





PYREX “‘Flavor-Saver” Pie Plate PYREX Color Ware Ramekins PYREX Knob-Cover Casserole PYREX Measures 


The high fluted edges have a Christmas Pick these delightful dishes in red or A new edition of everybody’s favorite. Easy to read, easy to pour from. Heat- 
sparkle—and they keep the juices in your sunny yellow. To bake in; for soup or You'll use it every day! 114-quart size, resistant, of course! l-cup size, 29¢. 
pie! 10-inch size, 69¢. pudding. 12-ounce size, 39¢ each. 89¢. 2-quart size, $1.00. l-quart size, 79¢. 


9-inch size, 59¢ 7-ounce size, each 29¢ 1-quart size, 79¢ 1-pint size, 59¢ 
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PYREX Oven Roaster 
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PYREX Color Ware Casserole PYREX Clear Bowl Set PYREX Flameware Teapot 


It’s PYREX Ware! So smart in color! Red 3 sparkling bowls, easy to hold, a joy to Boil water in it. Brew tea in it. And bring Big enough for a 5-lb. chicken! (Use as 
or yellow. 214-quart size, $2.25. mix in. (Use them for baking, too!) it to the table—you'll love its looks! 2 separate baking dishes, too.) 


1%4-quart size, $1.95 Nest of 3 bowls, $1.39 6-cup size, $1.95 3-quart size, $1.39 
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PYREX Flameware Percolator PYREX Color Ware Bowl Set PYREX Oven-and-Refrigerator Set PYREX Flameware Saucepan 
Watch your coffee perk to the strength The bowls everybody wants! So good- Four gaily colored dishes with clear glass See what's cooking, and see : cook just 
you like best! Easy to wash clean. 4-cup looking, so wonderfully useful. You can covers to see through. For baking, serv- right! Wide, flat bottom. peck on cover: 
size, $2.45. 9-cup size, $3.45. bake in them, too. ing, and storing. l-quart size, $1.95. 2-quart size, $2.45. 

6-cup size, $2.95 Set of four, $2.95 8-piece set, $2.95 1%2-quart size, $2.25 


PYREX WARE a product of CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Visit The Glass Center—Library, Museum, Glass Making—Corning, N. Y. Open Daily Except Monday. 





Be sure you're getting the one-and-only PYREX Were... Look for the trade mark stamped in the glass! PYREX Ware is a registered trade-mark of Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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Sews on Buttons, 









Bar Tacks 
| | | MAA 
Makes IMYVVW\ Appliques, 
Buttonholes Zig-Zags, Blindstitches 
Overcasts 
Monograms, 
Darns 
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Cut-out Work 
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PRAFF 


SEWS 11 DIFFERENT WAYS 
WITHOUT ANY ATTACHMENTS 


Only a precision-built PFAFF can best fill the needs of every woman 





who wants to sew—beginner and expert alike. A PFAFF alone puts sew- 
ing magic at your fingertips! Just choose your stitch—set the famous 
PFAFF Dial-A-Stitch—and sew! In every way. . 
sewing machine that money can 

buy. Ask for a PFAFF for 

Christmas . . 


. it is the most modern 


.and you'll sew 
happily ever after! 

Millions of PFAFF 

Sewing Machines in use 
since 1862 





The ‘‘New Yorker,”’ 
perfectly designed 
for any room. 
Custom built. 


Write today for a FREE 
PFAFF ''wear-everywhere”’ 
Pattern 777 and informa- 
tion on the PFAFF. 





The “Hollywood,” 
complete with chair and 
built-in sewing 
drawers. 


PFAFF SEWING MACHINE CORP. 
816 Greenwich Street, Dept. J-1, New York 14 


Please send me a FREE PFAFF Pattern 777. 





See your PFAFF Dealer Size 
today! Nationwide serv- 
ice parts available. Address 

©) Pfaff Sewing Machine Corp., 1951 City = State=== 
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h (Continued from Page 156) 
white organdy confirmation dress without 
any help from mortal hands. 


One day in 1948 Rhea was listening to the 
radio when the words “cerebral palsy”’ 
caught her attention. The announcer was 
asking all interested parents to get in touch 
with Mrs. Henry F. Baer, of River Edge, 
New Jersey. Before he finished talking 
Rhea was on the phone calling Mrs. Baer. 
Soon afterward she and seven other parents 
met in the Baer home and organized the 
Bergen County Cerebral Palsy League. 
Eloise Baer, who had helped start a similar 
group in Springfield, Massachusetts, was the 
leading spirit. (Her own daughter has been 
an honor student and high-school editor, and 
is now attending college, despite handicaps 
worse than Diane’s.) 

Rhea, whose eagerness impressed every- 
body, was appointed publicity chairman of 
the league, and has filled that position with 
zeal ever since. Her main job has been to 
educate the public as to the real nature of 
cerebral palsy, and what can be done about 
it. In particular she has tried to reach par- 
ents of afflicted children who were not re- 
ceiving proper treatment. Even now, sadly 
enough, too many parents believe such chil- 
dren must be hidden away, or put in an in- 
stitution. 

The Bergen Evening Record and other pa- 
pers helped Rhea by printing news and 
feature stories. During the past three years 
she has spoken and shown films on cerebral 
palsy to groups of doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and to innumerable luncheon and women’s 
clubs. She has never had a moment’s stage 
fright as a public speaker. “I went on the 
stage too young to know what those words 
meant!” she says. 

At a Rotary Club luncheon in Ridgewood 
one of Rhea’s listeners stood up and asked 
her a number of questions. She couldn’t an- 
swer them all then and there, but she col- 
lected the facts and met with him later. She 
learned that he was Albert J. Faber, a prom- 
inent businessman who was active in fra- 
ternal groups and charities. Mr. Faber took 
a warmhearted interest in the little clinic for 
cerebral-palsied children which had been 
started by the Visiting Nurses, Inc., of Ber- 
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gen County. This clinic was open only on 
Saturday afternoons, and the mothers had to 
carry their helpless children, some of them 
seven and eight years old, up three flights. 

“We've got to stop that,” said Mr. Faber, 
“or we'll have two patients forevery one.” —_*| 

His first idea, to install an Escalator, 
proved impractical. ‘All right,’’ he said. 
“We'll build our own building. My business 
is making cement blocks, and I'll give all we 
need for the framework. I know where we 
can get a roof and a floor. The new Valley 
Hospital in Ridgewood ought to give us the 
land. I’m on the board of trustees there.’’ 

The new Bergen County Cerebral Palsy 
Clinic is, in Rhea’s eyes, nothing less than a 
miracle. Its blueprints were drawn, without 
charge, by an architect who consulted palsy 
specialists as far away as Australia. Most of 
the materials were given free by local busi- 
ness firms. The A.F.L. building-trades unions 
organized volunteer crews who worked eve- 
nings and week ends for nothing. Fathers 
and mothers labored alongside them, hauling 
water and mixing cement. 

The result is a light, modern, airy building 
which cost less than $40,000 in cash, but is 
worth more than $100,000. Its rooms, with 
rubber-tiled floors and pastel-tinted walls, 
are fitted with the latest devices for teaching 
children to walk and talk, and with games 
which help them control their hands. Its 
sparkling-clean kitchen serves snacks and 
orange juice and milk twice a day. One of the 
parents takes the whole bill for the milk and 
orange juice. 

Children from everywhere are welcome at 
this clinic, and the charge is purely nom- 
inal—$1 for a half hour of treatment. Most 
of the staff are unpaid volunteers, including 
the experienced medical director, Dr. George 
Deaver, of New York. The professional 
therapists receive their salaries from the New 
Jersey chapter of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, partly 
through the sale of Easter Seals. 

The opening of this clinic, on March 11, 
1951, was almost the happiest day of Rhea’s 
life. The happiest? Well, that goes back a 
few years. 

“Tt was Diane’s fourth birthday,” says 
Rhea, ‘“‘the day she took her first step with- 
out my help. That was the happiest day.” 


THE CAREFUL HEARTS 


(Continued from Page 58) 


“How about Fat Flo? How about Earl 
Who Struck Erl and Got Him a Girl?” 

They turned simultaneously, laughing 
and their looks met and slid away from each 
other in a careful, pleasant way. Cooney had 
known other songs, too; an unforgettable 
melancholy little man he was, slumped at 
his piano in The Tavern and singing of love 
in a warm whisper, while hands sought hands 
and hearts spoke to hearts. All except the 
hands and hearts of Serena Benton and John 
Dawson, who were far, far too wise to fall 
again into the lonely abyss of love. A girl 
who had been frankly jilted, and a man 
whose wife hadn’t loved him enough to 
let him live where he could keep that little 
plot of grass... . 

They had met uneventfully enough. She 
came back from lunch that burning May 
day and saw him, sprawled deep in the chair 
outside her door, cheek propped on his fist, 
frowning over a manual. His hair and eye- 
brows were bleached maple color, he had a 
brown-leather sheen to his skin, as if he had 
lived in the sun and the wind a great deal. 

“Are you waiting to see me?” Serena 
asked. 

He glanced up, unhurriedly, first at her. 

then at the name on the door with the words 
beneath it: Personnel Director. ‘That you?”’ 
he said, rising. 

“Yes. For the last three months.” 

He smiled. “Nice going.’”’ He flicked at 
the book. ‘‘No, I’m not waiting to see any- 
body. I just wanted thirty minutes in a cool 
place to figure out a problem in mathe- 
matics. This seemed to be it.’ 

Oh, Serena thought, he’s one of those engi- 
neers the Army brought in yesterday to work on 


Project X. ‘Well, make yourself at home,” 
she said, and straightway forgot him until 
that evening at the company clubhouse. 

There had been a dinner for some visiting 
dignitaries from the Coast and now it was 
over and Serena was crossing the terrace to- 
ward the parking lot and her car when she © 
saw him again. He stood against the parapet, 
smoking idly, his gaze on the twinkling city 
in the valley a mile below. 

“Tt’s quite a sight, isn’t it?” she said. 


He turned. “Quite,” he said, and ges- fit 


tured. “I was trying to pick out a dive down © 
there for myself for the rest of the evening. 
Do you know of any?” 

She grinned. ‘‘ Dozens.” 

“Would you care to show me one?” he 
said. ‘‘I’ll introduce myself properly.” 

She considered that. “‘All right,’’ she said — 
gravely. ‘‘My car’s over here.” 

She took him to The Tavern. 

There is nothing sumptuous about The 
Tavern. It is just a low room in the cellar of 
the best hotel, and the dance floor has a | 
slight buckle. But the pizza is superb and 
Cooney is there every night at the piano. 

Serena and John found a small table. They — 
danced, they ate a pizza. Then Cooney — 
played and sang and the room was silent. — 
When he finished and the dancing began 
again, arms reached hungrily for each other 
as if his music had awakened old and for- 
gotten needs. 

Serena, watching, thought, Once I felt like i 
that, too, and sensed John Dawson’s eyes 
on her. 4 

“Where were you,” he asked imperson- 
ally, “when the passion was floating all | 
around us?” / 



































She snould have been startled, but she 
'lyas not even surprised. “Oh, in my den in 
he rocks,”’ she said. “It’s really quite a nice 
lace. The temperature is always the same, 
and you don’t hear a thing or see a thing 
‘br ——”’ Or feel a thing, she almost said. 

_ “I’m an old den dweller myself,”” John 
said. “Shall we compare notes?”’ 

Serena stared at him. She thought, Why, 
4e too! That’s why he knew about me! ‘ Yes,” 
she said, “‘let’s,’”’ and heard, then, her own 
voice telling him, while the people and the 
-oom and the music blurred away, about 
shat fabulous winter-into-spring of last year. 
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| Although she had been only twenty-five, 
} bhe’d already made a name for herself at the 
pranch office in her home town for her skill 
‘\t handling people. Everybody knew that an 
-mportant post in Personnel was open to her 
‘it the main plant any 
‘ime she cared to 
inake the change; 
sverybody could 
tuess, easily enough, 
vhy,she was not in- 
erested. 

_ Jeremy Harris had 


Re oy Rk Oe 


sre Christmas to 


verve an apprentice- 
\ affrighted, 


stall. 


de and Serena met 
it a holiday party, 
d before the week 
vas out they were in 
ove. 

They made a bril- 
jant pair, Jeremy 
ith his golden head 
ind white smile and 


he provided, 


withal. 


bleatic ; 


the wall. 


ee them together, 
ith Serena’s eyes 


crowing. 
begun. 


ommit to memory. growing, 


he town, which had 


rising sun! 


“It’s come 
t last for her.”” And 
very night Serena 
id ‘into her pillow, 
eremy, oh Jeremy, 
ow glad Iam I waited 
or you to come! 
Fantastically, the 
ay which was to be x 
,fer most anguished 

egan as the happiest of all, a Saturday 
orning when Jeremy called to ask her if she 
vould drive out into the country with him 
at afternoon. 

It was April. They drove through the 
iles of new-plowed fields and greening hill- 
des. Jeremy was very still, so still that 
erena knew he had something on his mind. 


stall; 


the lily; 


*« x * 


{Le stopped the car where an old wagon 
pad led down to a creek, swirling around a 
tting rock. They walked down to the creek. 
hat a lovely, lovely place for a proposal, 
erena thought. She waited with butter- 
es fluttering around her heart. 

“Serena,” said Jeremy, and stopped. 

She turned to him. ‘‘ Yes?” 

“T’m going to Cuba next week.” 

She heard the words, but they did not 
>gister. 

“There’s a vacancy in a firm in Havana. 
doesn’t mean very much in the way of 
Mhoney, but’’—excitement slipped through 
is carefully tight voice—“ but it’s a chance 
something better than living in the sticks, 
ie way I always have—the way I always 
ill if I-don’t get away from here.” 

It registered now. But because she was a 
oman and in love, she said, “I think it’s 
narvelous, Jeremy.” 
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By Elizabeth Porter Kessler 
Sleep, my Babe; oh, be not 

*T is but the ox stamps foot in the 
He is a dumb beast, but Thy bed 


And sweet-smelling hay to soften 


Sleep, my Babe; weep not at the 
Of yon liitle lamb that cries by 
His fine coat of wool, when the 
time comes for fleecing, 


Shall cover Thee warmly, my 
Jesu, so small. 


Sleep, my Babe; nor fear the cock’s 
He shrilly proclaimeth a new day 
Lo, how the lilies in fair fields are 


Lifting their heads to the slow- 


Sleep, my Babe; my own little Jesu. 
Peace to the ox that shareth his 


Peace to the cock, the lamb and 


Glory to God Who maketh us all! 
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“It'll be better than staying here, any- 
way,” he said. “I don’t know how I’ve stood 
this place as long as I have. I couldn’t have, 
if it hadn’t been for you, Serena. You're re- 
sponsible for the only good times I’ve had 
here! Don’t ever think I’m not grateful to 
you for them.” 

She wondered how, with her heart broken, 
she could find words, but she found them. 
“They were good times for me, too, Jeremy.” 


Tue relief in his face was almost ludicrous. 
He must have been afraid of tears, re- 
proaches, pleadings. His eyes went over her 
in their old, brilliant way; he pointed both 
barrels of his charm at her. ‘Serena, it’s all 
been beautiful, as beautiful as this place. 
Let’s remember it this way.” 

She felt sick. “I will remember it,’ she 
said, and walked back up the path to the car. 

The next week she 
did the wise thing. 
She took the proffered 
job at the main plant, 
two hundred miles 
away. There her life 
went on, outwardly 
normal; she was Se- 
rena Benton, the 
pretty new girl in 
Personnel who 
laughed hard and 
worked hard and was 
something of a diplo- 
mat. And nobody 
guessed that the true 
Serena Benton had 
crawled into a den 
one April day and 
never come out again. 

Nobody, untila tall 
man by the name of 
John Dawson came 
along, with quiet spec- 
ulation in his eyes. 
He sat now, opposite 
her in The Tavern, 
building a house of 
matches. Her voice 
stopped. 

“Still in love with 
him?’”’ John said. 

“No,” Serena said. 
“Are you—with her?” 

He quirked his 
brows. “Not me! I 
had a bad attack, but 
I made a beautifully 
complete — recovery. 
We. both lived in 
Idaho. I came home 
from college, got the 
engineering job I 
wanted, went court- 
ing. I had in mind a 
place just outside of 
town witha grass plot. 
I didn’t care so much 
about the house, but I wanted the grass. I 
used to think about it a lot when I was over in 
the Pacific during the war. I kept seeing it, 
green the way nothing else is green. There’s 
something everlasting about grass; owning 
a piece of it makes you feel that even if the 
rest of the world goes to smash, you’ve still 
got your little bit of forever to hold on to. 
She wanted that grass plot, too—until after 
we were married. Then I found that she had 
never wanted anything except a swank apart- 
ment in a big town and the kind of life that 
went with it. It’s two years since we were 
divorced and she’s remarried, but’’—he 
smiled—“‘ grass still doesn’t look like grass 
to me. It looks like green concrete.”’ 

We’re kin, Serena*thought, lonely kin. 

That was the beginning. Two days later 
he called her at the office. “This is John 
Dawson. Would you like to go out amongst 
them tonight?” 

She found herself smiling at the mouth- 
piece. ‘‘I think it would be lovely,’’ she told 
him. 

“Good. Will you tell me where you live? 
I'll be there by eight-thirty.”’ 

They took her car and went to a late 
movie and stopped in at The Tavern. Then 
Serena drove him to his boardinghouse, and 
before he opened the car door she said, “1 
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* tray. Chromium finish; upholstery: 
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Kitchen Stool: Chromium finish; 
upholstery: red, black, blue, green, 
yellow, and mother-of-pearl. 
$10.95.* 


Kitchen Stool: Chromium finish; 
upholstery: red, black, blue, green, 
yellow, and mother-of-pearl. 
$8.95.* 


Bathroom Stool: Chromium finish; 
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green, cream, and peach. 


$10.75.* 

4-D Step Stool: Rubber-treaded, 
“swing-away" steps. Chromium 
finish; upholstery: red, black, blue, 
green, yellow, and mother-of- 
pearl. $16.95.* 


Youth Chair: Seat 21” high. 
Chromium finish; upholstery: red, 
black, blue, yellow, and mother- 
of-pearl. $10.95.* 


Utility Cart: 17” x 24” top and 
shelves, 31” high. Chromium-en- 
amel finish: red, blue, green, yel- 
low, and white. $13.95.* 

*Prices slightly higher in Florida, Texas 
and Western states. 
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your Christmas tree. 
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feel as if I’ve known you all my life, John. 
It’s a good feeling.” 

“That’s because you don’t have to be on 
emotional guard with me. We’ve both been 
through the same wringer.’’ He patted her 
hand. ‘Good night.” - 

That was the way of all their dates, each 
one uncomplicatedly complete in itself. There 
was no effort in whatever they did; just a 
contented and haphazard charm. If they de- 
cided to go to a movie, they were likely to 
drive right on by the theater and end up at 
a square dance in the country. If they de- 
cided to go to a neighboring town to dine in 
state, they might be tempted to take a 
strange road and stop at some roadside 
stand for hamburgers and root beer. On hot 
nights they went swimming in the river, 
scorning the pool as being for sissies. Some- 
times on Saturdays Serena would pack a 
lunch basket and they would eat high on a 
mountain, where the cool winds came with 
darkness to ease the sting of sun. 

At least twice a week they went to The 
Tavern. One night while Cooney sang about 
yearning, a sudden impatience woke in Se- 
rena and she said, “This is really no place 
for us, you know.” 

“Why?” 

“The people who come here are searching 
for something that we’ve already had. Look 
at them; they’re drowning.” 

John gave the room a careful survey. 
“So,” he said, and turned back to her, his 
eyes laughing. ‘We can’t have Cooney help- 
ing all these innocents go wrong, can we? 
Excuse me.” 

He strolled across the room and bent over 
Cooney, and in a minute the skylarking non- 
sense of Fat Flo bounced 
into the air. John returned. 

“Better ?”’ he said pleas- 
antly. 

“Much.” 

But it wasn’t, somehow. 
An old serenity was gone 
from the room. As if the 
door of her den had blown open, leaving her 
shivering and vulnerable at last. She glanced 
at John. He was, characteristically, nodding 
his head in beat to the music, a little smile 
on his mouth. 

She got up. “I have an early meeting to- 
morrow,” she said. 

He rose, too, immediately attentive. “I’m 
sorry. I wasn’t even noticing the time.” 

Later, in the dulled blackness of her bed- 
room, she pressed a hand to her eyes to keep 
back the angry tears. What had possessed 
her to talk about those lovesick people at 
The Tavern? Let them love. She and John 
were immune, weren’t they? And why was 
she crying, for heaven’s sake? Was it be- 
cause, staring at the night outside her win- 
dow, she knew that never again would her 
evenings at The Tavern be wholly tran- 
quil? They never were. 


» 


stir up anger. 


Her mother’s birthday coincided with 
John’s last week end. Serena told him rue- 
fully about it over lunch on Friday. “I'll 
have to go,” she said. “I’ve never yet missed 
one of her birthdays.” 

“Fine thing to do,” John grumbled, “run 
out on me the last two days I’ll be here! 
Guess I'll have to go home with you.” 

She stared. ‘““You mean you’d like to?”’ 

“What time do we start?”’ he said. 

She laughed, and heads turned at the 
luminous sound of it. “At six tonight,’”’ she 
told him. 

John paid the check and they walked out 
to the dazzling white heat of midday, close 
together, hands coupled, as always. Just as 
they were about to cross the street, furiously 
blowing horns sounded and a chain of cars 
came speeding toward them. A wedding, 
Serena thought, and shaded her eyes. In the 
back seat of the front car sat the bride and 
groom, young, lost in each other, radiant. 
Serena and John waved. 

“So people do really. still get married?” 
Serena said, more to herself than to John. 

“They do if they don’t know any better,”’ 
he said. 

Sudden pain frightened Serena. “I sup- 
pose that’s the answer,” she said through 
numb lips. 


A soft answer turneth away 
wrath: but grievous words 


December, 1951 


a 


“Of course it is! Why should sensible peo- 
ple live in a harness when they can have 
their freedom, like you and me?” 

The pain was white-hot as they walked 
across the street to her office. There, sud- 
denly, she wanted to hurt him, to shake that 
hard, imperturbable philosophy of his. 

“Tl pick you up at six,” she said, looking 
at him. “That is, if you still think you want 
to come. I’m not sure you ought to. We have 
lots of grass there. It might bring back 
memories.” 

He was silent a moment, his eyes search- 
ing her face. Then he said gravely, “‘ Perhaps 
you're right. We wouldn’t want me hurt 
again, would we?” He held out his hand. | 
“Good-by, Serena. Wish your mother a ] 
happy birthday for me.” 

You asked for it, my friend, Serena told | 
herself. “On the other hand,” she said | 
lightly, “I think you’d like my home town. 
See you at six.’”’ She walked up the steps of 
the building. 





Sue was repentant all afternoon. What had | 
come over her? She had sounded like a 
shrew. John was her good, her very good | 
friend, and in two days he would be gone 
forever. I'll make it up to him over the week 
end, she thought. 
She studied his face as he came around the 
car at six o’clock and got into the driver’s | 
seat. He looked at her fondly. | 
“Hello, dear. All set?” 
She slid close to him, drawing a long 
breath. “All set.” 
Time found swift wings. They reached her 
home a little before midnight. Surprise was 
in her parents’ eyes when John followed her 
into the house, but they § 
said nothing then or after- 
ward, blessedly; they just | 
admitted him to their hos- 
pitality as a friend off 
Serena’s. And they liked | 
him. Serena, keenly watch- | 
ful for signs of that, had ~ No 
seen them surely before she had been at | 
home half an hour. 
Saturday morning was gone almost before is 
it began. In the hot sweetness of late after- | 4 
noon, Serena took John on a walking tour of 
town, and everywhere they went they met , 
people who knew her, people with warm +) 
greetings on their lips and sly inquiry in 
their eyes. 
Serena laughed softly. “They think you’re 
my new beau,” she said. a 
“Oh? Well, let’s give them something oH E 
substantial to go on, then.’”’ And John put y 
his arm around her, and kept it there while ¥ 
they strolled back to the house. | 
But that evening the pain came back to | E 
Serena, and she was not to be free of i ity ei 
again. Friends kept dropping in with gifts? 
f 
rue 
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for her mother and stayed on, filling the’ 
house with laughter. 

Serena left John towering courteously} 
over two old ladies in the living room and¥ 
met her mother in the hall. Bu! 

“Look on the kitchen table and see what} fam 
John sent me,” Mrs. Benton said. Her eyes 
were bright. “I’m going to bring them in 
when I cut the cake.” 

Serena pushed open the swinging doors, 
On the table was a big green crystal basket, 
filled with white roses. A card dangled from 
the handle. It said, ““These look like yo 
John.” 

Serena’s heart burned. Half of her mind 
said, Why did he have to do a human thing 
like this, the day before he leaves? Den dwellers 
aren't supposed to step out of character. Ane | 
the other half said, Why shouldn’t he? After 4 
all, they're only flowers. Wh 

But the callous thought could not armorhi 
her against the pain. It went back into thé it ci 
living room with her and stayed till the last Hawi 
guest had gone. It climbed the stairs with 
her; stayed in her heart while she stared 2 
shadows on the ceiling, followed her inté 
sleep. It woke when she woke, it hid be 
neath her smiles when she said good-by t¢ 
her parents, and it rode in her all the lo ng 
way back to the city. 

The pain was still with her as the two h 
dred miles dwindled to ten and to five an 
to three. 
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“How long will you be in Chicago?”’ she 
asked. 

“Probably no more than a week. Just 
long enough to get the hang of this new job 
on the Coast.” 

“And then—flit again,’”’ Serena said. 

“Flit again,” John agreed. 


The rain drummed on the car roof. In the 
distance was a black hull, climbing the night. 
“Where do you think you'll finally settle?” 
Serena asked. 

“T don’t know.’’ He twisted his head side- 
ways. “Couple of deer running through that 
field. See ’em?”’ 

“Yes.” She laughed. ‘“‘Remember the 
time I was picking flowers and that deer 
jumped out ahead of me?” 

John laughed, too, gently. “I never saw 
anybody so scared.”’ 

The black hull took form. The airport. Oh, 
no, Serena thought, not yet. And suddenly, 
in this last, lost, too-late moment she found 
out what had been happening to her. The 
pain found a new intensity, exquisitely cruel. 

“Well, this trip didn’t take long,’”” John 
said. 

“No,”’ Serena said. 

Her hands were shaking on the wheel. She 
should have known, all these days, weeks. 
The pain had been only the slow resurrec- 
tion of emotions that she had thought were 
dead forever. When John left her tonight she 
would not be able to creep back into her den 
in the rocks. Never any more. That Serena 
Benton had vanished. From now on a love 
song, the sight of a couple walking hand in 
hand, would be a knife in her heart. 


Sue turned into the drive and stopped in 
the orange light streaming from the waiting 
room. John came around and opened her 
door. 

“T'll wait for you at the gate,’’ she said, 
and turned the corner of the building and 
stood by the confining fence. 

The plane squatted on the cement runway 
like a huge glimmering bug. An attendant 
went by with John’s luggage on a carrier. 
Serena’s fists were jammed deep in the 
pockets of her raincoat. 

““Good-by, John,’’ she whispered, shiver- 
ing. 

A door opened behind her. John’s voice 
said, ““Everybody’s on board but me.*We 
take off in two minutes.”’ His eyes were 
moving slowly over her face. Don’t let him 
see anything, she prayed. “Well, good-by,”’ 
he said. 

She searched mindlessly for a scrap of their 
old jargon. “‘Good-by,”’ she said. “Have fun 
always.” 

The attendant came back with the empty 
luggage carrier. ‘‘You’d better hurry, sir,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” Serena said, “‘you’d better,’’ and 
pushed him. 

He was a tall figure on the rain-swept 
runway. Halfway across, he turned and 
waved. Serena waved back. 

“John, John, I love you,” she said, and 
walked blindly toward her car. 

She heard the plane taxi down the strip 
and thought, J’/l have to do something with 
my life. Work until I drop and then work some 
more and never, never again look at any man 
with maple-sugar hair and a Huckleberry Finn 
smile. She bit her lips, fighting tears, while 
the cold crept through her. 

“Serena,”’ John said. 

I’m dreaming, she thought, and marveled 
that she could turn around on knees as rub- 
bery as hers. 

‘“‘T was climbing into the plane when I de- 
cided to take one last look at you,” John 
said. ‘“‘Then the queerest thing happened. 
It seemed as though that whole strip of con- 
crete turned into grass, and you were stand- 
ing in the middle of it. They took off with- 
out me.” 

It had come to him, too, her dazed mind 
said. He was trying to tell her Rain fell 
on her uplifted face, her mouth. “I love 
grass,’’ she whispered. 

His arms reached out and her hands lifted 
to touch his face and there was no longer 
anything impersonal or heedful or guarded 
about either of them. THE END 
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\ feast for the festive—ham-and-chicken gumbo, curried shrimp and scallops, tomato aspic. Vop with vanilla-cherry pudding. 
By Ruta Mitts TEAcue a 


\ this time of year we accumulate social obliga- we have provided for “drop-in” and “stay-on” , 


tions with surprising speed, and instead of guests, ideas that can be adopted in whole or in 
attempting a series of small dinner parties, why not part—but every recipe a holiday specialty! iz 
concentrate on one big open house where all your For the people who will drop in for a short time 


friends are invited? It’s in the gay spirit of holiday and not stay for dinner, we recommend nibble food. 


hospitality and it’s very practical from the stand- both cold and hot. The cold hors d'oeuvres will be 
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point of the work involved—you can prepare a buffet ripe and stuffed olives and halves of English walnuts }) 











party for twenty almost as easily as a sit-down din- stuck together with a Roquefort-cheese mixture.§} ! 
; | ¥ 
ner party for six or eight. In planning the menu. Olives are always (Continued on Page 164) 
; | 
/ \ ; in 
x You're your own suest at this prepared-the-day-before buffet party. | 
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Watch your family and friends reach for 
cookies studded with Diamond Walnuts. 
They know what’s best—and they can’t resist 
the goodness of golden walnut kernels. As 
proof, here are 3 different recipes—each one 
a winner, thanks to crisp, sweet Diamond 
Walnuts! 


WALNUT SUR PRISE SQUARES 


Stir together 1 egg, 1 cup brown sugar, firmly 
packed, and 1 tsp. vanilla. Add 14 cup sifted 
| flour mixed with 4%, tsp. each salt and 

soda. Add 1 cup coarsely chopped Diamond 
Walnuts — keep the pieces fairly big; their 
crispness contrasts so temptingly with the 
chewy texture of this cooky. Spread in 
buttered 8-in. square pan. Bake in moderate 
oven (350°) 18 to 20 min. (Cookies should 
be soft when taken from oven.) Leave in pan; 
cut in squares as needed. 





Shell a pound of Diamond 
Walnuts and measure what 
you get. With the 2 full cups 
of kernels they give, you'll 
have enough for 4 favorite 
walnut recipes! Diamond Walnuts always give you 
more fresh, usable kernels per pound! 





DIAMOND WALNUT CLUSTERS 
V4 cup soft butter 11%) sqs. unsweetened 
or margarine chocolate, melted 
V2 cup sugar Vo cup sifted flour 
l egg V4 tsp. baking powder 
1% tsps. vanilla Vp tsp. salt 


2 cups coarsely broken Diamond Walnuts 


Cream butter or margarine and sugar till 
fluffy. Add egg and vanilla; beat well. Stir 
in melted chocolate, then flour sifted with 
baking powder and salt. Now add walnuts — 
Diamonds, definitely, for the rich flavor and 
crisp crunchiness that makes these cookies! 
Drop by teaspoonfuls on greased baking 
sheet. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 10 min., 
not longer (they should be soft when taken 
from oven). Cool on rack. Makes 30. 


Prize of your kitchen cupboard — 
Diamond vacuum-packed shelled 
Walnuts! In 8- or 4-oz. cans, they're 
always fresh and sweet — ready for 
instant use! 





WALAIIIT MBDARICE FrICBC 
VV ALNUT-ORANGE > 


Start with any favorite refrigerator cooky 
recipe. Add a tablespoon of grated orange 
peel and two tablespoons of orange juice 
— plus plenty of finely chopped Diamond 
Walnuts. (No refrigerator cooky is really 
complete without Diamond Walnuts.) What 
a delicious new flavor! 


Careful shoppers look for the Diamond brand on 
walnuts, to get full value for their money. Buy 
Diamond Walnuts in bulk or in 1 |b. cellophane 
bags (red for large size, blue for medium). 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

popular, and nuts prepared this way are 
truly a gourmet item. For the hot hors 
d’oeuvres we'll have tuna-and-chutney ca- 
napés and curried shrimp and scallops. The 
shrimp and scallops will do double duty be- 
cause they will also be part of the main meal, 
but they make a delicious hot hors d’oeuvre 
spread on buttered toast points. 

The main hot dish for the stay-ons will be 
ham-and-chicken gumbo, baked in a casse- 
role. This will be a recipe to keep in your files 
because it’s so extra good and perfect fora 
buffet party, summer or winter. There must 
bea big salad, of course, and I think you'll like 
the one I’m going to suggest: a mold of to- 
mato aspic and cream cheese done in layers 
and surrounded by lettuce cups filled with 
marinated peas, carrots and celery. The to- 
mato aspic is highly seasoned and combines 
wonderfully with the bland cream-cheese 
mixture. Herb-butter sandwiches will add 
the final touch to the main course. 

There should be a Christmasy dessert, 
and I’ve chosen vanilla-cherry icebox pud- 
ding. It’s easy to make, requires no cooking 
and, most important, it’s very good to eat. 

With these recipes you will be safe if about 
twenty people stay on through dinner. There 
may be a serious raid on the curried shrimp 
and scallops in the early part of the evening, 
but that needn’t worry you. If everyone has 
eaten a lot of that before dinner they’ll be 
more interested in the other dishes during 
dinner. I suggest that you telephone your 
invitations so that you will have a definite 
check on those who are 
just dropping in for a while 
and those who are stay- 
ing on. 
no company. 


HOT TUNA-AND- 
CHUTNEY CANAPES 
Make enough piecrust for 
3 regular-sized pie shells. 
Roll to about 1” thickness and cut into 
214" squares. Flake 1 seven-ounce can 
tuna fish with a fork, add 34 cup chutney 
cut into small pieces, 4 tablespoons finely 
chopped green pepper, 4 tablespoons finely 
chopped onion and 74 cup mayonnaise. Put 
1 teaspoon of mixture in center of a piecrust 
square and bring all points of dough to 
center. Pinch the seams carefully to seal 
them, then dip your fingers into beaten egg 
and pinch seams again. Brush top with 
beaten egg and transfer to cooky sheet. Bake 
in preheated hot—500° F.—oven until del- 
icately browned—about 10 minutes. But 
watch it—most ovens have tricks all their 
own. This recipe will make approximately 75 

canapés. 

ENGLISH WALNUTS 
WITH ROQUEFORT CHEESE 

I’m not going to specify quantity here. You 
can go as far as you like with a strong as- 
surance that every last one will be gobbled 
up. Cream until smooth half-and-half Roque- 
fort cheese and cream cheese. Add a few 
drops lemon juice and a tiny bit of sweet or 
sour cream to moisten the mixture just a 
little. Put in refrigerator to harden. In some 
stores you can buy perfect halves of English 
walnuts, but you may have to crack the nuts 
yourself. If you do this you'll probably have 
some duds—at least I always do—but the 
ones that aren’t perfect can be saved for the 
icebox pudding. When cheese has hardened, 
work it into balls about the size of a small 
marble. Put a ball on the inner surface of a 
nut half and press the other half against 
it until there’s a line of white where they join. 
Keep in a cold place until ready to serve. 


CURRIED SHRIMP AND SCALLOPS 


You will need 314 cups raw scallops, fresh 
or frozen, and 4 cups precooked shrimp. 
Three 10-ounce boxes of frozen scallops 
make 314 cups. Cut scallops into smallish 
pieces. Get small shrimp or cut large ones 
into chunks. Melt some butter or margarine 
in a skillet, add scallops and 2 or 3 cloves 
garlic, finely minced, and cook 5 minutes, 
stirring often. Melt 14 pound butter or mar- 
garine in a large saucepan and stir in 34 cup 
flour. In a measuring cup stir 2 tablespoons 
eurry powder with 2 tablespoons vinegar, 


A dog in the kitchen desires 
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fill cup with milk and put this and 414 more 
cups of whole milk in saucepan. If you like, 
Y% cup sherry may be substituted for 14 cup 
whole milk. Add 1% teaspoon ginger, 4 
teaspoon nutmeg, 44 teaspoon cayenne pep- 
per, 3 envelopes chicken-bouillon powder or 
3 bouillon cubes and 2 teaspoons salt. Cook. 
stirring constantly, until sauce has boiled | 
minute and add shrimp, scallops and liquid 
that will have cooked out of them, and 5 
tablespoons chopped parsley. Now taste and 
add more of any seasoning you feel is needed. 
The curry taste should be fairly strong and 
the garlic taste faint but definitely there. 
Make the day before and reheat. 


HAM-AND-CHICKEN GUMBO 


The gumbo can be prepared in a casserole 
for baking a day in advance and baked the 
day of the party. It doesn’t require watching. 
The main ingredients are 1 large stewing 
chicken, 11% pounds smoked ham, 14 pound 
bacon, 2 No. 2 cans tomatoes, 2 No. 2 cans 
cut okra, 144 cups chopped onion and 2 
cups uncooked rice. Two days in advance. 
put chicken in kettle with 4 cups water and 2 
teaspoons salt. Bring to a boil, lower heat and 
cook until tender—about 114% hours—or 
pressure cook at 15 pounds for 22 minutes. 
Take chicken from bones, cut breast into 
thin slices and cut the rest into bite-size 
chunks. Put bones back in broth and cook 
half an hour or so to make broth richer. 
Strain, cool and store in cold place. The same 
day, wash 2 cups long-grained rice through 6 
waters, strain in colander and let stand over- 
night to dry. If rice is 
wet, the grains stick to- 
gether and it’s difficult to 
distribute them evenly 
over the layers. 

Now we're ready to fill 
the casserole. Strain okra; 
put tomatoes in a bowl, 
chop into small pieces 
and add 2 large cloves garlic, finely minced; 
cut ham into bite-size pieces; cut bacon into 
slivers and chop onion to make 1% cups. Use 
a 4-quart casserole. This will be a four-layer 
proposition, so you'll use approximately one 
fourth of each ingredient for each layer, but 
save some okra and tomato for the top to 
make it look pretty. The sequence will be rice, 
bacon, tomato, chicken, okra, onion and 
ham. Sprinkle each tomato layer with freshly 
ground black pepper, but don’t use any 
salt. The ham, bacon and chicken broth will 
provide enough salt. When finished, the 
casserole should be filled to about 34” from 
top. Remove congealed fat from chicken 
broth and pour 3 cups broth into casserole 
and cover. 

The gumbo will require about 2 hours’ 
baking in a hot—425° F.—oven. When cook- 
ing time is almost up, remove cover, taste to 
see if rice is tender and add a little more 
broth if needed. The consistency shouldn’t 
be at all runny, but it should be moist. Keep 
hot on a heating device or in a barely turned 
on oven. 


—BEN JOHNSON. 


TOMATO RIBBON ASPIC 


Use a transparent loaf-shape mold with ca- 
pacity of 7 cups. 


Tomato Aspic. In a kettle put 4 cups tomato 
juice, 14 cup vinegar, grated rind of 1 lemon, 
juice of 14 lemon, 2 cloves garlic cut into 
chunks, 1 teaspoon dried red pepper (pep- 
peroni), 6 whole cloves, | teaspoon salt, 2 
tablespoons and | teaspoon sugar, and | bay 
leaf. Boil, uncovered, 5 minutes and strain. 
Add 4 envelopes unflavored gelatin that has 
been softened 5 minutes in 34 cup cold tomato 
juice and stir until gelatin is dissolved. Set 
in cold water. 


Cream-Cheese Filling. Cream 12 ounces 
cream cheese until soft, add 1 cup sour 
cream and blend thoroughly. Soften 1/4 tea- 
spoons unflavored gelatin in 14 cup cold 
water for 5 minutes, place container in pan 
of boiling water and dissolve. Add gelatin to 
cream-cheese mixture and blend. Bring a pan 
of water to boiling point, turn heat as low as 
possible and set bowl of cheese over—not 
in—it, to keep mixture soft. 

Rub mold with salad oil, and when tomato 
aspic has thickened slightly but is still 
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runny, put 134 cups aspic in mold. Set in 
freezing compartment of refrigerator to 
hasten hardening. When aspic is firm enough 
not to run but still tacky to the touch, put 
in half the cream-cheese mixture and smooth 
to an even layer. Return mold to freezing 
compartment and when cheese layer is 
fairly firm, add another 134 cups tomato 
aspic. When this layer is firm, add the re- 
mainder of the cheese, and when it is firm, 
add the rest of the aspic, and that’s it. When 
Jast layer is in, put mold in refrigerator, but 
not in freezing compartment. (For peace of 
mind when unmolding time comes, I like to 
line the sides and bottom of mold with a 
strip of cellophane long enough to extend 
over the sides. The ends can be loosened by 
holding a cloth wrung out of hot water 
against them. You can tell when they are 
loose enough for unmolding by grasping two 
ends of the cellophane and lifting a little.) 
Cook, in separate kettles, peas and thin 
rounds of carrot. Drain, mix together and 
add French dressing. Chop some celery very 
fine, cover with ice cubes and store in re- 
frigerator. All this is day-before business. 
To serve, unmold aspic in center of platter 
and mix draimed celery with peas and car- 


rots. Arrange cup-shaped lettuce leaves 


around aspic, fill them with marinated veg- 


etables and serve a bowl of mayonnaise with 
the salad. Don’t slice the aspic too thin. Cut 
it in slices about 34" thick and then cut each 
slice in half. 


HERB-BUTTER SANDWICHES 


Herb butter can be used in many ways. It is 
delicious on broiled meats or fish—spread 
on after, not during, broiling; it gives a mar- 
velous flavor to vegetables; and it makes 
super sandwiches. The proportions are 14 
pound sweet butter to 1 teaspoon dried herbs 
or 2 tablespoons finely chopped fresh herbs. 
The herbs can be any one or a combination of 
two of the fine herbs, which are sweet basil, 
chervil, sweet marjoram, garden thyme, rose- 
mary and tarragon. [ve chosen sweet basil 
and marjoram for this herb butter, but if you 
have special pets, suit yourself. 

Take | tablespoon sweet butter from 4 
pound and let it get quite warm but not 
boiling. Add 14 teaspoon dried sweet basil 
and 1% teaspoon dried marjoram, stir well 
and let stand while you cream the remainder 
of the 14 pound butter with a few drops 
lemon juice. Add herbs and melted butter, 
blend and store in refrigerator in an air-tight 
jar. Just before spreading sandwiches, add a 
little salt and 2 tablespoons finely chopped 
chives. The herb butter should be prepared 
at least a day in advance of use. 


VANILLA-CHERRY 
ICEBOX PUDDING 


Cream 1% pound butter or margarine with 
134 cups confectioners’ sugar. Add 7 well- 
beaten egg yolks and 4 teaspoons vanilla 
and beat with rotary beater until blended. 
Soften 1 envelope unflavored gelatin in 44 cup 
water, add 14 cup milk. or if you prefer, 14 cup 
port. Set container in boiling water until gela- 


tin is dissolved and add to butter, egg yolks 
and sugar. Fold in 7 egg whites, Beaten until 
suff, and | cup heavy cream, beaten until 
suff, and add | cup nut meats and 1 cup 
maraschino cherries, both coarsely chopped. 

Grease sides of a 10’ cake pan with a 
removable rim and line sides with unsplit 
ladyfingers. If they don’t want to stand up 
straight, spread a little softened butter or 
margarine on the ladyfingers and press them 
against the pan. If the ladyfingers are average 
size, you ll need about 22, and be sure they 
are as close together as possible. Spoon in 
half the pudding mixture and make a flat 
layer of ladyfinger halves on top of this. 
Add the remaining pudding. 

You can decorate it now or after it is set, 
and you can be as fancy as you like. | think 
the simple decoration [ have used—just the 
rim of cherries, with green pistachios, 
sprinkled all over the top—is quite effective, 
but all sorts of pretty nonsense could be done 
with whipped cream and a pastry tube and 
it would be still more festive. 

When you are ready to unmold the pud- 
ding—this can be at any convenient time, 
so long as it is kept cold—run a spatula down 
the side behind each lady finger, release spring 
and remove ring. Transfer pudding, still on 
bottom of pan, to the serving platter. 


Service. Except for sticking the gumbo in 
the oven, spreading the herb-butter sand- 
wiches and making the toast points, all the 
work involved in preparing this meal will be 
done in advance. I don’t say the work is 
littlke—this is quite a production if you in- 
clude everything —but if spread over several 
days it can be a lot of fun, zf you like to cook. 
If you don’t feel the need to combine two 
parties in one, which this menu literally does, 
confine it to a ‘‘before’’ dinner or just dinner 
and reduce the menu accordingly. 
Preparing the food won’t be a problem, 
but serving it may be, unless a careful plan 
of action is worked out and followed through. 
Before any guests arrive your buffet can be 
set up with plates, silver, napkins, and so on, 
and the food can be arranged on serving 
dishes ready to be brought in. For an open 
house, people aren’t apt to arrive en masse 
as for a dinner party, so I’d wait until a few 
are there before bringing in the hors d’oeuvres. 
The tuna-chutney canapés, curried sea food 
and toast points and the relishes can be 
placed on one table in the living room or on 
various tables, and a stack of small plates 
should be available. This will have to be a 
serve-yourself affair because you'll be too 
busy greeting guests to do much passing. 
The canapés and sea food should definitely 
rest on some kind of heating device, but in 
this day of gadgets that shouldn’t be difficult 
to accomplish. When the dinner hour ar- 
rives—and with this food the time can be 
elastic—it will take only a few minutes to 
arrange serving dishes on the buffet. People 
can drift happily from living room to dining 
room, or wherever the buffet is set up—and I 
hope you'll be the happiest drifter of all. 
Merry Christmas! Happy New Year! 
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By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


God bless all little boys who stand 
outside 
Gay Yuletide windows, with a 
_stubborn pride 
Calculating how far present cash 
May go; then suddenly resolved 
and rash, 
Darting within to watch with 
restless eyes 
The wrapping of the Annual 
Surprise. 


God bless all little boys who toss 
and turn 

The few nights left to Christmas, 
and who burn 


With agonizing doubt... Would 
that be better 
Chains them to alternation like a 


fetter. 


God bless all little boys who do not 
know 

That all in vain is indecisive woe. 

Their gifts are richer toa 
mother’s heart 

Than all the gold man’s dreams can 
set apart. 

God bless them all together, in the 
Name 

Of heaven’s Gift, and Him 
through Whom it came. 
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Buick Pickled 
Prackis 


1 No. 214 can 
cling titan halves 
34 cup brown sugar 

(packed) 
ly cup vinegar 
2 (3-inch) sticks 
cinnamon 
1 teaspoon whole 
cloves 
1 teaspoon whole 
allspice 


Drain peaches; to syrup 
from peaches add sugar, 
vinegar, spices. Boil 5 
min. Add peaches, sim- 
mer 5 min. Allow fruit to 
stand in pickling syrup 
overnight. Serve chilled. 


Holiday show-offs! Spicy and easy with 


Canned (ing Peaches fiom Calfoinia 





Quick Pickled Peaches 
(recipe above) 


114 cups water 
114 tablespoons plain gelatin 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
Few grains salt 
Salad greens 
Pimiento strips 


Drain peaches, reserving syrup. Heat 
together 1 cup syrup with 1 cup water. 
Soften gelatin in remaining cold 
water and dissolve in hot liquid. 
Blend in lemon juice and salt. Cool. 
Arrange 6 drained pickled peach 
halves in 8-inch square pan and pour 
gelatin over them. Chill until firm. 
Cut into rectangles, and place on 
salad greens. Arrange pimiento strips 


across corners of salad for ribbons 
on package. Serves 6. 


Biggest, sweetest, most gorgeous 
peaches you can set on your table! 
Canned Clings from California! And 
how quick and easy to serve! Simply 
spoon these sun-gold beauties right 
from the can. They’re ready-on-the- 
instant as a gay breakfast fruit, a 
lunchtime treat, a luscious dinner 
dessert. For these are the finest — 
the pride— of the peaches grown in 
California’s lovely valley orchards. 
Sun-ripe! Bursting with summer- 
fresh, juicy, ripe peach 
goodness! Everybody 
loves cling peaches! Keep 
plenty handy. Both kinds, 
halves and slices, are 
thrifty buys now! 


Cling Peach Advisory Board 
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i WAS A PRINCESS 


(Continued from Page 47) 


work! What a life of leisure that must be.” 

It was some such feeling, doubtless, that 
made one of my recent American acquaint- 
ances say to me, “But how good it must feel 
to you—to know that you are at last leading 
a really useful life.” 

It is difficult to think of words positive 
enough to explain how wrong such a view- 
point is in my case! I was born, to the sound 
of the twenty-one-gun royal salute, to the 
daughter of a long line of kings and emperors; 
therefore it is true that I started life in one 
sense from above—from the top, you would 
say. But the twenty-one-gun salute meant 
also that I was born into an occupation al- 
ready established for me. ‘‘Duty’’ was the 
key word of my childhood and youth. 
I was trained to do my duty to my country 
in all things, to be respectful and loving to 
my parents, loyal to family and friends. 
“Princes are born in public and die in 
public’’—and between those two occasions 
they live in public. It is only now, when I 
have lived in other countries, that I can look 
at all objectively at my training; that I can 
see how anyone might think it odd that I 
would feel I must attend a scheduled state 
banquet on one special evening when, as a 
young girl, I thought my heart was broken, 
or that I would drive across the city of 
Ploesti during a bombing raid to keep an 
appointment at an important school func- 
tion where I had promised to preside. These 
things were duties, but housekeeping was 
not included in those duties. It would have 
been egotism on my part to take the time 
that belonged to the country in order to 
learn to do things which were already being 
done efficiently and well by others. Royalty 
has always gotten into difficulties when it 
insisted on leaving its prescribed duties for 
something it chose to do for its own pleasure! 

It is true that I had some leisure time— 
not much, but a little—which I could spend 
as I liked. My older sisters had toyed with 
cooking. I smile when I think of the para- 
phernalia brought up to their rooms upon 
silver trays carried by liveried footmen: the 
spirit lamp, the dishes, spoons and utensils; 
the collection of ingredients properly washed 
and prepared. But it was only a game, and 
one that did not happen to interest me. I 
spent my own leisure in other occupations: 
learning something about painting and sculp- 
turing, and beginning those activities which 
led later to my serious training in nursing. 
Even after my marriage, when I found it 
difficult to cope with the cook and servants 
of a strange country, my duty seemed to lie 
with my children and with my infirmary, 
which served the neighboring villages. I 
solved my housekeeping problem then by 
bringing in Romanian servants to help me— 
and that is why, in spite of a disciplined and 
busy life, I could stand in my shining Mas- 
sachusetts kitchen, utterly ignorant of cook- 
ing. Fate had brought me into a new situa- 
tion. ‘“‘Duty”’ had completely changed its 
face. Lunch for six hungry children had to 
be served. 


Prruaps because as a child I always had a 
governess near me to remind me of my duty 
if I forgot it, I have the habit of talking to 
myself—of encouraging or reproving myself 
in what I am doing. 

“Well, Ileana, my girl,’”’ I said to myself, 
“what now? Let’s see what you can do! 


December, 1951 





RAVAGE 
A cooking secret 
every woman 
should know 


yh TOUeE OF AC‘CENT in tonight’s meal 
—and you'll discover a flavor 
secret that can make your cooking the 
envy of everyone! For Ac’‘cent, like 
nothing you’ve ever known, almost un- 
believably intensifies food flavors, brings 
out more naturally good flavors already 
in meats, poultry, vegetables, gravies, 
salads—even restores, remarkably, that 
just-cooked taste to leftovers! Yet this 
wholesome vegetable substance adds 
no flavor of its own. 


FRIED CHICKEN is tastier, more chickeny 
than ever when seasoned with Ac‘cent. 
Test it by frying a portion with Ac‘cent 
and another without, in separate pans. 
Season as usual. Then taste the amaz- 
ing difference this ‘‘third shaker” 
makes! If your grocer doesn’t yet have 
Ac‘cent 1n the handy shaker package, 
send us his name and address. Amino 
Products, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Also in Canada. 
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*T. M. property of International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


KEEPS THE 
COLD OUT 
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Cordlike and pliable, 
Mortite is the perfect 
weatherstripping. 
Goes on in a jiffy 
without tools or tacks. 
Keeps out wind, dust, 
dirt. Anyone can press it 
around windows, doors, tran- 
soms, baseboards. Weatherstrip 
a whole window for 29¢—costs even 
less if you use the larger packages. 
Get Mortite at stores or write for 

circular. J. W. Mortell Co., 555 

Burch St., Kankakee, IIl. 


2 SS SSS Sa a a ee re 
There was a time when you might not have | A ID D 
believed you could face bombardment —but | 


you learned! When you first studied nursing 


it would have seemed incredible that one 


day you would desperately but quite calmly 
operate on patients in need—but you did. 
And the patients lived too! Come! Surely 
you are not stumped by a kitchen stove!” 
A kind friend had left me ingredients. I 
had an old cookbook, and I made a stew and 
it was good. The family approved. Thus | 
embarked upon my career as a cook. Old ! 
memories of appetizing dishes served from | 
my mother’s kitchen came to my mind. By | 
dint of thought and other recipes, these | 
slowly took shape. At first I was over- 


Get quick blessed relief 
with safe Bicarbonate of 
Soda. Soda is the mildest 
of the soluble antacids, 
nota patent medicine... 
not habit forming. Ask 
your doctor! Just 14 teaspoonful in half 
glass of water quickly eases pain and 
discomfort of gassy stomach, indigestion 
or heartburn. Remember, Arm & Ham- 
mer or Cow Brand Baking Soda is pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. - 


























helmed by all I had to do. Fatigue took 
4yssession of my body and my mind. A hun- 
-ed times I ran up and down stairs. I made 
rs wrong gestures, I burned my hands and 
is : 


rere AS 


This sounds as if no one had wished to 
ylp me, but many did. The kindness that 
as shown me, the presents I received to 
art with, were heartening indeed. But I felt 
had to stand on my own and learn the hard 
ay, for the hard way is the only way. I 
now from bitter experience where it leads 
}, to lean on others. It is only when one has 
_arned to stand on one’s own feet, when one 
4s found a solid foundation, that it is wise 
good to accept help. So I declined much 

the kind assistance offered me, deter- 
ined to make a home for my children by 
yself with my own efforts. I learned the 
ays of the white stove, and then I dared to 
ckle the automatic laundry machine and 
-e electric mangle. 

Yes, I have spent a lot on this kitchen. It 
ay perhaps surprise you to find such com- 
ate equipment in a house for which I had 
first had no other furniture outside the 
tchen except seven beds and seven chairs. 
-nd—which seems to amuse some of my 
w friends—a large Oriental rug which was 
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In this room I draw the curtains, which 
are yellow with large blue-brown designs. 
How strange to look out between them on 
twilight in an American town! They come 
from the very first house I ever arranged— 
a hunting lodge in faraway Moldavia which 
was left me twenty-four years ago by my 
father. How it shocked the old caretaker to 
have the heavy plush draperies replaced with 
such bright ones! The little rug on my floor 
is an old Chinese one—a soft, perfect blue— 
which used to lie on the floor of my mother’s 
room in the castle at Bran. From the wall, 
looking down on her rug, is a water color of 
tulips painted by my mother, who loved 
flowers; and there is also a wonderful print 
of the sea. This is both old and new.,I once 
had the same picture, and found a print of it 
here in the house of one whom today I call 
friend, and who gave it to me; and thus it is 
a tie with what was and what is. 


Guarpian of my days and nights stands a 
carved statue of St. Benedict, bent in rev- 
erent and dignified prayer. Once he stood in 
a blue-tiled room in the castle at Sinaia be- 
side a marble fountain gushing mountain 
waters. The windows behind him looked out 
upon the Carpathians. As a little girl, after 


wedding gift to my 
other from her uncle, 
yar Alexander ITI.) 
itin making my new 
> I meant to have 
2 best tools from the 




















t other things less 
ential. Did not your 
meer ancestors do 
2 same when they 
an their new life 
‘a new world? Tools 
re the important 
ngs for them too. 
eed, in many ways 
think they would 
re easily understand 
‘problems than you 
For they left a civ- 
tion dear and famil- 
to them in order to 
1 something \ still 
re precious—the 
sdom which men 
through the ages 
re discovered must 


BEST MAN 
i Ever since the tribe of Benjamin 


started the fashion, men have 
literally taken their brides. When it 
was impossible to gain the consent 
of a parent to the marriage of a likely 
girl, a young warrior might stage a 
raid. He and a friend would kidnap 
the girl, who of course had previ- 
ously informed her lover as to the 
most likely time and place for the 
deed. When the father and outraged 
family followed, it was the best man 
who stood in the breach while the 
young bridegroom-to-be made his 
escape. Many things such as shoes, 
stones, clubs and a variety of worth- 
less but handy missiles were hurled. 
Now and then both girl and family 
consented to the marriage. To ap- 
pease the vanity of women, fake bat- 
tles were staged. The tin can on the 
ear and the throwing of old shoes are 
the modern civilized version of this 

popular pastime of a bygone age. 
—DAVID T. ARMSTRONG. 


bidding my parents 
goodnight Ialways paid 
a visit to St. Benedict, 
whose perfect, impas- 
sive face fascinated me. 
Did he know that the 
child who with awe- 
filled love kissed him 
good night would one 
day wrap himin window 
draperies and desper- 
ately win permission 
from the Russian in- 
vaders to take him 
across an ocean, to a 
strange continent? So 
he came here with me, 
and is as a living pres- 
ence in my room. 

On the mantelpiece 
are a few beautiful 
jades—hidden from the 
Russians in a chim- 
ney in Austria for four 
years. Beside them is a 
round, flat, gilded box. 
This holds my greatest 



































‘ays be pursued, 

— |ained and then defended. Those men and 
who stood on the shore at Plymouth, 
‘ching the Mayflower disappear over the 
izon on her return trip to Old England, 
ald understand how one may love the 
ent while still cherishing the past. They 
\ |) with unaccustomed hands used strange 
‘> \ls to conquer a new land would under- 
)/ ad my white and shining kitchen! I feel 
“ly close to the spirits of these ancestors of 
rs, who also learned to live again, as I 
2upon this cheerful, practical room. Soon 
all gather up and wash the dishes of my 
tal meal and go to that other room to 
ch I have invited you. 

here, too, I feel close in spirit to your 
2stors—those who brought across an un- 
wn ocean a cherished bit of china, a piece 
jilver, a family miniature—for there I 
gathered a few precious belongings 
1 my other life. Come and look at it with 
| for the bedroom with its white walls is 
— castle, and it is also the whole story of 
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my bed hangs a beautiful Spanish 

xX my mother left me in her will. It had 
ined in Sonnberg, my home in Austria. 
ussian soldier during the occupation 
it out the window; a peasant child 
and hid it for me, and finally it came 
to me. 
I have also the icon my mother 
given at the time of my youngest 
er’s death. She carried it always with 
and since her death it has never left 
although only through the unexpected 
thy of one of my communist guards 
‘tI finally permitted to take it with me 
I left Romania. 


treasure—a handful of 
Romanian soil brought 
over the Romanian frontier past Romanian 
guards who had betrayed their country, and 
who turned away and could not face me 
when I showed them what the little box 
contained. 

Around me tonight there is peace, con- 
tent: so much to look back on, so much to 
be grateful for, so much to look forward to. 
I am not, then, lonely, even though I am 
alone in this house I have invited you to 
visit. Besides, tomorrow the children come 
back from school. There will be happy cries, 
rushing and stamping up and down stairs, 
radio and phonograph going, questions and 
demands, arms entwined around my neck, 
laughter—and probably a little scolding. It 
will be home and a happy family life. And 
there are “friends old and new within reach. 
I can call them if I choose, or they may 
call me. 

But tonight I’d rather be still and pause a 
moment, before I look forward to the future 
or backward to the past. «Like Brother 
Lawrence, “I have need to busy my heart 
with quietude.”’ 

There is one thing I cannot show you, 
one very important thing which I was 
allowed to bring with me from my old life, 
and which made the foundation of my new 
one. You can see it in a photograph of my 
mother there on the table {a photograph of 
Princess Ileana wearing this tiara appears on 
Page 44—ED.], but no picture can give you 
any idea of the living glow and the rainbow 
fires in the sapphire-and-diamond tiara she 
is wearing. 

““A tiara!”’ you say. “ Now that is what one 
expects of a princess!” 

Yes, I can agree with you. This was truly 
a royal diadem. Nicholas I of Russia had it 
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Prz3e Chustmas Salad. 


Looks like Christmas . 


Dissolve 


1 package raspberry gelatin in 


1 cup hot water 


Add 
14 cup cold water 
Chill until partially thickened. 


Fold in 


1 small orange, cut in chunks 


Chrustmas Sundae 


Men love it! You can’t imagine how good it is until you try tt. 


Spoon Ocean Spray Whole Cran- 
berry Sauce (just as it comes from 
the can) over vanilla ice cream. 
Sprinkle generously over the top: 
brown sugar and cinnamon mixed 
in this proportion... 


Two ways to serve an angel-pink 


(ranbouy Chustmas Dessert 


Basic Recipe: 


Mix 
1 Can Ocean Spray Cranberry 
Sauce (Jellied or Whole) 
2 tablespoons powdered sugar 
14 pt. heavy cream (whipped) 
14, teaspoon almond extract 
Freeze in refrigerator at coldest 
setting. Serves 6. 


MOTHER useo TO Af 


CRANBERRY SAU 





1951 Version: Old Fashioned 
Cranberry Sauce—Jellied or Whole 


made ready to serve by 


Ocean fpray 


Of course you'll serve Ocean Spray with turkey or chicken. 
But try these other favorite cranberry dishes, too! 


. . tastes ike Christmas . . 













Sam is 


. outstandingly good. 


14 cup pineapple chunks 
1 can Ocean Spray Cranberry 
Sauce (Jellied or Whole) 

14 cup chopped walnuts 

Chill until firm. Makes 1 quart. 8 to 
10 servings. 

Idea: Mold in star shapes —or in 
cone-shaped drinking cups to make 
“Salad trees.” 


14 cup brown sugar 

2 teaspoons cinnamon... Or 
Heat the cranberry sauce before serv- 
ing. Even better. Bring the brown 
sugar and cranberry sauce to the 
table in bowls so sauce will not cool 
before serving. 


Gna“ jj2a @i«. #4 40a 4a 


How to Serve: 


1. Freeze and serve in parfait or 
sherbet glasses. Pass Christmas 
cookies with it. 

2. Put dessert in refrigerator tray. 
Over top sprinkle crumb mixture 
made with: 

34 cup gingersnap crumbs 
1 tablespoon sugar 
2 tablespoons butter, sof- 
tened, not melted 
Freeze. Slice and serve. Serves 6-8 
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Nice thing about this dessert is you can make 
it the day before. Keep it stored in freezer tray. 
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E’VE all suffered from one of these 
\ persistent little tickles that keep 
us coughing. Your doctor, of course, 
knows of a number of solutions which 
will soothe and alleviate this condition. 
When he prescribes one he’ll probably 
advise you to apply it with an atomizer. 
That’s because he knows of the scientific 
research which has demonstrated the 
superiority of atomization over gar- 
gling. Atomization reaches more of the 
affected area—thus often helps bring 
quicker relief. Your druggist carries 
DeVilbiss Atomizers—both to use at 
home, or leak-proof pocket atomizers 


for use at business or while traveling. 


Toledo 1, 


The DeVilbiss Company, 
Ohio, and Windsor, Ontario. 





D:VILBISS 


The Finest in 


Atomizers, Vaporizers 
and Nebulizers 


How aSanitone Dry Cleaner Helped This 
Family “Spruce-Up’ For The Holidays! 





Only 1064 Dry Cleaners Know The Secret That Gets Out 
All The Dirt. Makes Patterns and Colors Look Like-New 


Sanitone really made our “Sunday” clothes look Exéra- Secial 
—brightened our draperies and slipcovers, too! 


You'll be amazed at the way better Sanitone Service 
restores fabrics to their original beauty, color and tex- 
ture! Spots are gone, no trace of cleaning odors, even 
s. Discover this one different dry 

it’s your guarantee that every- 
. really like- y 
new again! See your Sanitone Dry Cleaner today! 


perspiration vanishes 
cleaning service... 
thing will be cleaner, brighter, fresher . . 


A few Sanitone Franchises are still available for quality- 
minded dry cleaners who can meet the Sanitone standards 
of excellence and who want to offer the women of America 
a really new, really better kind of dry cleaning. Write, wire 


or phone today! 


Look for this symbol in the classified 
section of your phone book. It’s the 
sign of a skilled craftsman. 


APPROVED 





SERVICE 


Sanitone 


Dry Cleaning Service 


Div. of Emery Industries, Inc. 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


MFRS. OF STEARIC, OLEIC, THEIR DERIVATIVES, TEXTILE OILS, PLASTICIZERS AND CANDLES 
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made for his wife when he became emperor in 
1825. Through his granddaughter, my moth- 
er’s mother, it descended eventually to me. 
My mother wore it at her coronation in 1922. 
She chose it, also, to wear on state occasions 
during the visit she made to this country. 
And so the tiara and I both entered the 
United States twice, and together. My 
mother had given it to me when I was mar- 
ried in 1931. I lent it to her to wear at the 
Jubilee of King George V of England, and 
she left it in her bank in London because of 
unsettled conditions at home. After her 
death I had no small trouble in claiming it, 
but I got it away from England just before 
World War II actually began. I kept it in 
Austria until 1943, when I smuggled it into 
Romania, and from there I saved it from the 
communists when I left in 1948. It went to 
Switzerland with me, and then to Argentina, 
where I pawned it to put money into an un- 
fortunate business that failed. Its adventures 
as a single piece of jewelry were then almost 
over, for it became evident that I must try 
to sell it in order to pay our debts. 

Because by this time I was suffering se- 
verely from arthritis, I received permission 
in May, 1950, to come to the United States 
for medical treatment. As I gathered all my 
forces, physical and financial, to make this 
trip, I felt desperately that I was nearing 
the end of my endurance. I pawned every- 
thing I had of value in order to leave my 
family in Buenos Aires the money to live on, 
and in order to redeem the tiara. I could not 
afford to insure something whose “‘breakup”’ 
value had once been appraised at $80,000, so 
I decided to wrap it in my nightgown and 
keep it with me in a small bag. Thus with 
$300, a ticket to Boston and a hidden tiara, I 
prepared to enter the United States for the 
second time. 

It was a thirty-hour trip by air—over the 
Andes and finally over the Caribbean—and 
I had plenty of time to think. Bursitis in my 
left arm made me barely able to move it, 
and my back and feet were one continual 
ache from arthritis. 


Srx months earlier my two older children 
had received scholarships in preparatory 
schools—one in Pennsylvania and one in 
Massachusetts—and their letters had been 
showing a growing confidence and content- 
ment. For most of their lives they had been 
the victims of war and its accompanying 
anxieties, first in their father’s homeland 
and then in mine, and the younger chil- 
dren could not remember any other con- 
ditions. My husband and I had sought secu- 
rity and anew life for them in Switzerland and 
then in Argentina, but we had not found it. 
Could it be that somehow, in the friendly 
country I had visited as a girl, I might find 
a new home for them? What princess who 
is also a mother would not give up a diadem 
to gain a home for her children! 

Anxious, weary, in pain but strangely 
hopeful, I finally arrived in Miami, where 
the long flight was interrupted. I lined up 
for customs inspection. When it was my turn 
and I answered that I had something to de- 
clare, I asked if I could unpack my bag in 
private. The officer was good-humored, but 
a little impatient with my hesitation. When 
I insisted, he made it clear that he shought 
I was being a nuisance. 


7 <OTTEN CHILDREN 
FORGOTTEN CHILDRE)? 


In the wake of war, 13,000,000 
abandoned, starving, wounded chil- 
dren trailed across Europe. Beg- 
ging for enough food to stay alive, 
3,000,000 haunted Italy; 250,000 
roamed through France; in Greece, 
one child of every eight was left 
alone; in Korea, the numbers still 
grow. 

War’s end has brought them lit- 
tle. It has found them some rest in 
orphanages of the world, in chil- 
dren’s villages; but often, not 
enough food. Many still suffer from 
serious nutritional deficiencies con- 
tracted during the wartime. 
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“What have you got there, anyway—a 
corpse?’’ he asked. { 
However, when he finally led me to an 
office it was obvious that he did not know 
quite what to do when a tiara turned up in 
the luggage he inspected. He touched the 
central sapphire a little gingerly. Since it 
weighed 125 carats, it was nearly the size of 
a man’s pocket watch. Was it real? he 
wanted to know. When I assured him that it 
was, he looked still more harassed, but 
finally he decided that he would send it to 
Boston “in bond.” Together we wrapped it 
in a newspaper and put it into a box, which 
he duly sealed and ticketed. It was with a 
qualm, I confess, that I watched it put into 
the luggage compartment of the plane for 
Boston before I myself embarked. If it should 
somehow be lost, I was losing everything iy 

had, and it was now out of my hands! 





Arrivinc in Boston, I was told that since 
it was Sunday, all offices were closed, and L 
would have to wait to claim my “‘package.”” 
I knew no one in Boston except the friend 
who, with her husband’s help, had arranged | 
for me to come to this country. Since she | 
could not be sure of the time of my arrival, I 
was to let her know when I got to the airport. | 
I found a telephone and stood looking at it }, 
stupidly, giddy from my thirty hours’ flight 
and full of pain. I had no idea how to use a 
dial telephone, but I was in the United 
States, where people are kind. A friendly 
gentleman found the number for me and | 
called my friend. While I waited for her to 
come and fetch me I tried to forget my 
anxiety by looking back across the years _ 
since I had seen her—twenty-five, to be 
exact. 

I had been fifteen years old then, learning | | 
my way in social work, and an enthusiastic | ~ 
member of the Romanian Girl Reserves. | 
Helen Jackson—dark-haired, with a gay,} 
round face and twinkling eyes—had come to” 
Bucarest to help start the industrial section , 
of the Y.W.C.A. there. Her songs and fun 
put us all at ease, and I loved the opportuni- 
ties to be with her group of girls. Helen, her 
job completed, left Bucarest to carry on 
elsewhere; I grew up; the years passed with| } 
their joys and griefs. She was now Mrs. John 
Beale, with hair turned gray, but kindness 
still unchanged. 

Helen and Jack Beale opened the doors 1 ; 
of their home to me until I found a home 
of my own. They drove me to Newton) 
along the Charles River, and I found i 
beautiful—so green and sunny, so clear 
and free. Then and there I fell in love with 
New England. 

In the joy of seeing my two older childrer 
again—so changed and grown in the month 

1 








they had been away—in the need of rest and) 
immediate medical care at the Lahey Clini¢] 
(once I had found a temporary haven, 
seemed for a time almost to collapse from th 
long anxiety I had suffered), the diadem wai f 
temporarily pushed to the back of my : ] 
When I did think of it, I felt confident of it 
safety in this friendly country. 

Ten days of rest and hospital aie 
made me able to find my way to the custom 
house and inquire for my “parcel.” It tod : 
some time for the officials to trace it, and | 
felt some stabs of alarm until it was fina 
located in a safe in another building. 





Remember the World’s Forgot- 
ten Children for Christmas. A $10 
gift to CARE will send a package 
of food to an orphanage or chil- 
dren’s village in one of twenty 
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countries in Europe or Asia. CARE » 
packages of clothing material and Tely 
food can be sent for $4; a holiday ble, 
dinner of a whole canned turkey cen 
and all the trimmings for a dozen tte 

Site 
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people, for $18.75. '1— their impoy- 
erished schools, you can send a $10 
package of children’s books. 

Send your gift to CARE, 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y., or to any 
local CARE office. 
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Get The Best — Ask 


For Evenflo! 


Evenflo at the Hospital 


Mrs. Wojno is happy that she had her 
baby at the Peoples Hospital in Akron, 
Ohio. Little Tommy and she got off to the 
best mother-son relations over the Evenflo 
Nursers which that hospital uses exclu- 
sively. Their few minutes together were 
always pleasant since Tommy easily got 
all the food he wanted without gagging 
or gas pains. 


Mrs. Wojno plans to use Evenflo at 
home, too. She figures if a hospital han- 
dling so many babies a week uses Evenflo, 
it must certainly be just right for one baby. 


Get Evenflo for your baby at Baby Shops, 
drug and dept. stores. 


Even lc A 


Nipple, Bottle, Cap 
All-in-One 25c / 


Nipples & Parts only 10c 





Keep your Evenflo 
nursers sparkling with 
Evenflo Brushless Baby 
Bottle Cleanser. 
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America’s Most Popular Nurser 


HAND KNITTING and RUG YARNS 


Send for FREE samples 
> Prompt, dependable mail service 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE 
1231-R Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 





You Can Get 


Everyone was very matter-of-fact about 
the whole thing, both then and the next day, 
when we all met by appointment in an office 
of the customhouse. Everyone was very 
matter-of-fact until the parcel was opened, 
and the officials saw what had been lying 
about the office for ten days—for even I, who 
was so familiar with it, felt always a ‘thrill of 
delight at the radiance of blue-and-white 
fire when the tiara was suddenly brought 
into the light. 

The faces of the men revealed their 
shocked amazement. They gasped. Then 
one smiled, relieved. 

“But of course you have this insured!” 
he said. 

“No,” I told him calmly. ‘Why should I? 
It has escaped the Nazis and the communists. 
Naturally I did not expect to lose it here!”’ 

They were evidently uncertain whether to 
laugh or to scold me; but from that moment 
we were friends! One of the men asked me to 
autograph a visitors’ register he kept— 
“with all your titles and things!’”’ he ex- 
plained; and I was tempted to draw him a 
little sketch of the tiara as a souvenir. The 
age of the jewel was found to make it free of 
customs, so eventually I walked off with it 
under my arm—still in its somewhat bat- 
tered cardboard box—and I mailed the 
package to a jeweler in New York. Finally, 
it was sold for a sum much below its value. 
It was both beautiful and splendid, but my 
children were in need. As it stood, it neither 
fed nor clothed nor warmed us. I could not 
even wear it‘ 


So I was grateful on the day when it was 
gone, even though I felt a traitor to the past 
and all the proud heads that had worn it. I 
wondered if my ancestors were turning in 
their graves—and then I remembered that 
hardly any of them have graves any more. 
Does this sound strange to you? It is be- 
cause the communist and the revolutionist 
fear the dead and destroy their bodies. Those 
graves of heroes which have been shrines for 
the people, those tombs of rulers which bear 
testimony to the proud history of a nation— 
all of them are violated. The remains of 
bodies are dug up and burned, their ashes are 
scattered and the ground is leveled. So it 
may well be with the graves of my parents, 
although when I was exiled in 1948 theirs 
had not yet been touched. 

Even then, however, there had begun a 
violation of which this destruction of graves 
is but a symbol. 

Before I left Romania I talked about 
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There is a dealer near you. 


“Grooming time” is play time with 
Little Lady and Young Lad U.S.A. 
Toiletries, created especially and pack- 
aged exclusively for youngsters. Dainty 
packages “just like mommie’s” for the 
Little Ladies, and tanks, Jeeps and 





this with Emil Bodnaras, then communist 
= S Secretary of the Cabinet. I asked him why planes for the Young Lads, make these YOUNG LAD 
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Tired Eyes 


Make this simple test today! 


which they knew to be false. 

“But surely you can see why this must 
be,”’ he told me calmly. ‘“‘ You and your class 
must go. The past must go. As we destroy 
the very ashes of the dead so that nothing 
remains, so we must destroy every vestige 
of love and respect for their memory in the 


receive. 


Jitthe Lady 


The Xmas Book pictured on the left is just 
one of the many fabulous gifts in the famous 
Little Lady Line and contains Toilet Water 
in a candle shaped bottle with a red flame-like 
tip. . . and nestled alongside the candle bottle 
are two cakes of Little Lady soap. Surprise! 
The cover of the book is a beautiful Christ- 


hearts and minds of the people. What your 
mother did for the people—what you have 
done for them—must first be tarnished and 
then blotted out.” 

Well, the graves have been destroyed. It 
remains to be seen if the past can be wiped 
out so simply and completely. Perhaps it 
will be like my tiara, lost to me in one form, 





EYES FEEL TIRED? You can soothe and 


GIRLS! Write Little Lady, 





refresh them in seconds with two drops 
of gentle, comforting Murine in each 
eye. You get— 





QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel 
refreshed. Murine’s scientific 
blend of seven ingredients : 
cleanses and soothes eyes wa 
tired from overwork or expo- {* 
sure to sun, wind and dust. - 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 











but still helping and protecting me in an- 
other. It had been a gift from my mother, 
and what it enabled me to do I consider also 
her gifts: to pay my debts of two years’ 
standing; to make a first payment on a home 
in New England; to go back to Buenos Aires 
and bring the four other children to the 
United States; to put them in school; to 
take a respite in which I could regain my 
health and find a way of earning my liveli- 
hood. 

“T] faut faire face a la vie car la vie aime 
les braves’’—It is necessary to turn around 
and confront life, for life loves the brave: 
so my mother once wrote in a book she 
dedicated to a friend. Many years later, 
in a time of great trouble for me, I found 
and opened that book—and the message was 
as if my mother had spoken to me in that 


hour. 
(To be Continued ) 





Dept. L, 785 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for a free 
miniature bottle of Little Lady 


Toilet Water. 


Pictured on the right are just two of the 
many exciting packages in this star- 
spangled group of toiletries. The airplane 


contains a large bottle of Shampoo in the 
bomb-bay and the Jeep is ready to 


go into 


“action” 


with three hand- 


painted castile soap figures of 
Young Lad in uniform. Each $1.00 


(no fed. tax). 
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FARBERWARE’S EASIER COOKING AND 
CLEANING! Only FARBERWARE bonds 1” alumi- 
num to the entire bottom of each stainless steel utensil 
for BEST HEAT SPREAD. Hot spots are eliminated. 
Scorching and sticking minimized. SPECIALLY 
SHAPED KNOBS prevent burned fingers. COOL, 
NON-SLIP HANDLES won’t burn even when pans are 
put in oven. For years of pleasure, ask for 
FARBERWARE, finest cooking ware at any price! 
COOKS BEST! LOOKS BEST! CLEANS BEST! 
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URDA HAS A SILVER DOLLAR 


(Continued from Page 43) 


“He has already made a red Santa Claus 
in school,” ma said. “With sandpaper for a 
sack. If,there is one thing pa needs, it is a 
match scratcher.”’ 

I nodded, and almost let it slip about the 
picture with the pasted-on Star of the East, 
that ma was to get. And I had already seen 
twice, because Lars was only five and 
couldn’t wait, the pasted-together sled of 
red paper, for hard candies, that would be 
mine. 

“Tl wash up the dishes first, ma,”’ I said, 
standing on one foot and praying hard in- 
side. And the prayer came true. 

“You'd better get the shopping done,”’ ma 
said, “before the best things are bought out. 
I'll do the dishes this morning.” 

I stood on the front porch afterward, in 
button-on leggings, and tam-o’-shanter over 
my ears, and mitts on a string, and the coat 
ma had made from her last-five-years’ coat. 
Around me, down that way and up that way, 
Iron Valley looked like the big bow] of lingon- 
berried whipped cream that ma always set 
out to spread her big, thin, sweet Swedish 
pancakes with. I took a deep breath. It was 
cold and sharp, like a drink of water after pep- 
permint candy, inside. I thought which way 
to go? Behind the house was the caves way. 
The caves were broken red fallings-in of the 
earth, in summer. But now, with the snow, 
they mounded over like a birthday cake 
before the candles. 

The streetcar ran past the house—up to 
Jessieville, that way, down to Hurley, that. 
In the summer the tracks were just a warn- 
ing and a racket. Sometimes you pressed 
pins into crossed scissors, by laying them on 
the rail and letting the wheels run over. Pa 
licked you when he caught you at that. But 
now, today, this morning just a frozen breath 
away from Christmas, the tracks were no 
flat ribbons laid on flat earth. Last night the 
plow had come and chewed its way through 
the drifts, and its breath had stood like 
crushed stars around it. And now you could 
walk between mountains, all the way down 
to Montreal River. 


I cueckep again, to make sure the dollar 
lay safe in the little coin purse on the top of 
the white-bearded last-Christmas muff that 
hung by a ribbon down on my middle. And 
then I stepped off the porch and over my 
leggings in the drifts, and turned leftward 
onto the packed glass-hard road that was 
the tracks. 

One of the big streetcars came bumping. I 
stepped quickly into the first recess that had 
been cut into the drifted mountain specially 
to stand and wait in. I waved at Motorman 
Ohlin, who waved back from up front. And 
I waved at Conductor Liljegren, who waved 
back from behind. 

I was so busy thinking, as I walked, of the 
mountains of licorice buttons at four for a 


penny that you could buy with a whole silver 
dollar, I forgot to turn at Lutheran Church 
corner. I was across Norfolk, and I was 
across Suffolk, and I was still walking and 
thinking, when I realized. Just as I was about 
to turn and go back then, I saw the new sign 
over the new store. Schuster’s Bazaar. 

I had heard enough about that bazaar! 
Pa, ma, all the people. When the store had 
moved in, last summer, all the way from 
Chicago or somewhere, everybody said it 
would not last. Everybody said no one would 
buy. Yet you’d go somewhere and there 
would be a new hammer, or a new set of 
dishes, or a new doll buggy. And ma would 
ask, or pa would ask, ‘From where?’’ And 
after a while you’d find out, Schuster’s 
Bazaar. And quickly, right away, ‘‘I saved 
eighteen cents!’’ Or twenty-eight, or some- 
thing. 


I sroop there in the middle of the glassy 
track, between the two high snow mountains, 
and made myself think about the ladies Berg- 
man and their little store. And I touched my 
mitten to where my dollar was, in the muff. 
And I thought, Eighteen cents! I climbed 
through the drifts, and walked quickly into 
the dark beyond the Bazaar sign that 
screeled and waggled. 

It was so full of people, pushing at me 
from behind and stopping me in front, at 
first I couldn’t see anything. And then I 
realized there really were lights burning, 
bulbs dangling on twisted cords that hung 
from way up high in a gray-painted steel 
ceiling. And the walls were gray-painted too. 
I looked for the evergreen, the red berries, 
the colored-paper chrysanthemums that 
were always at the Bergmans’, Christmas. 
There wasn’t anything but just things laid 
tight on tables. I tried to smell Christmas 
with my nose. All I could smell was the 
shut-in smell of the store, and the sweat of 
the people pushing. 

I walked and looked without touching, 
tried to make myself remember about the 
eighteen cents more my dollar could maybe 
buy. And the thought came, suddenly like a 
slap, maybe it wasn’t Christmas at all? 
Maybe it was just any day, last summer? 
You couldn’t tell, here at Schuster’s Bazaar! 

I turned and pushed blindly at the wool 
knees behind me, until they gave. And then 
I ran and ran. 

I didn’t miss Suffolk Street, this time. I ran 
the two blocks up to Vaughn. And I ran up 
the footstep walk in the snow, all the way 
up Vaughn, to the Bergmans’. 

Outside the green-painted storm front, I 
just stood and breathed myself full. I looked 
at the window where the oldest old lady, 
Mrs. Bergman herself, sat. It was full of 
geraniums and myrtle, with here and there 
a crepe-paper flower stuck in to keep the 
real flowers from being lonesome. I looked at 
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he other window, where the other Bergman 
ady, that everybody in Iron Valley called 
‘Anna Greta, kept her candies that were 
| shaped like little fishes. 

The glass jars stood there, scrubbed so 
| hey had little rainbows in them. And each 
jas filled with fish candies that were brighter 
‘han the last—spun white; spun white with 
‘selts of clear scarlet; brown sugar; brown 
sugar belted with clear brown; clear brown 
Jishes that tasted of anise; round little white 
\atties that melted peppermint over your 
-ongue; round little pink pellets that melted 
/yintergreen over your tongue. And laced in 
ynd out among the jars, green and rich so 
_you could all but smell them right through 
he windowpane, were the Christmas-tree 
oranches. I took a deep breath again. And 
hen I opened the two doors and went inside. 
_ Old Lady Bergman sat at her place just 
nside the door, sewing a blue satin dress for 
‘he big doll with the china hands and feet 
rom Butler Brothers in Chicago, and the 
leeping-eye head with the long real curls. I 
yent at the knees to her and wiped my feet 
‘ood so the snow wouldn’t trail dark on the 
slean-scrubbed rag rug. 


|| Old Anna Greta was waiting on Charlie 
_\yho had the saloon, and Pastor Gustafson 


'vho had the Methodist Church. She looked 
ip at me and her brown eyes danced in her 
jead like a bird’s. 
+ “Good Christmas, 
Jrda!’’ Anna Greta 
aid, across all the 
oretty dolls tied into 


a Greta . . . Char- 
e, Pastor Gustafson!” 
' said. And I bent at 
e knees again, the 
ay ma said you must 
o'when you are young, 
o those older and wiser 
han you. 

“Snuff for your 
yapa?’’ she said. ‘‘Oh, 
nd tell him we have 
hose new stereopticons 
f Stockholm he asked 
yr. ” 

I drew myself straight. “I am here shop- 
ing for Christmas,”’ I said. ‘All by myself. 
Vith a whale silver dollar!” 

Charlie reached and pulled the tassel on 
1y tam-o’-shanter. “ You tell your pa,” he 
aid, “that I said to keep your money under 
our hat, when you come to spend it. They 
re not all as honest as Anna Greta, here. 
Vhen they learn you have two prices to pay, 
1e merchants, they will ask you two prices. 
+h, Gustafson?”’ 

Pastor Gustafson only smiled under his 
rown mustache, and the smile slid’ and hid 
1 his fine brown beard. ‘‘ You ask a pastor 
Sout business, Charlie?”’ 

Someone else, of all the people waiting, 
ad taken Anna Greta, now. She called at 
\e over her shoulder. 

“You go and look, Urda,” she said. ‘And 
hen you find what you want, you come and 


wallets. 


“Here, Luther,’ 


sTOoD there over the sawbuck counter 
ith all the open doll boxes, the steel-strip 
ll beds with flowery mattresses and can- 
vies, the coiled-wire doll buggies, the sewing 
ets with a million spools of thread, each 
other color. I stopped in front of the 
“own wood tool chest with the real ham- 
er and saw and nails, and I thought of Lars. 
slid farther along the rough wood to where 
ie fine boxes were, each with a lumpy 
aster hairbrush and comb and mirror, 
asped against draped yellow and red and 
arple satin. I thought of ma’s plain 
ood brush that she kept hidden. I stopped 
front of the pipes—straight pipes and 
ithing pipes and pipes with cords and tas- 
ls, each on its half shell of red velvet. You 
it snapped the velvet-lined lid tight, and— 
ere was Christmas for pa! And over here, 
ked silver, with heart and key, waiting to 
ave its ‘tissued paper for your wrist. And 
er there, a real iron cookstove like ma’s 
m, with four lids that lifted, and a real 
imney for the smoke! 


b Bill Nye, the celebrated humor- 
ist, happened to be sitting witha 
friend when the train in which they 
were riding was stopped by bandits. 
While one robber held a gun on the 
engineer, his partners entered the 
coaches and began stripping the 
passengers of watches, jewelry and 


Nye twisted neryously in his seat 
as the brigands came nearer and 
nearer. Finally he reached in his 
pocket, withdrew 
bill and handed it to his friend. 
> he said. ‘‘Here’s 
that twenty I owe you.” 


“Well, Urda?”’ Anna Greta called from 
the other end of the counter. ‘Do you see 


anything yet?” 


I was just opening my mouth to say, ‘‘ Not 
yet!” And my mouth just hung there. For 
there it was. My hand reached for it, and 
there it stayed. I couldn’t touch the thing. 
I could only stand and stare at it. And as I 
stood there, the Christmas smells of Anna 
Greta’s store crowded around me: raw wood 
from the packing boxes, the green growth all 
around, the smell of the fire that crisped and 
crackled and talked to itself in the tall black 
stove on its four skinny legs, the bakings and 
the cookings in the kitchen beyond. Over my 
head, on string after string, dangled the 
Christmas-tree candies that Anna Greta had 
made out of bright tissue; crimped at the 
ends, gold paper strippings, lithographed 


Christ pictures, squares or fingers of candy. 
Aware I was of all of them. But all I saw 
was... the thing. 


It stood among its fellows, the small chest 
of drawers. Around it, studded as thickly 
with small shells, were handkerchief boxes 
and ring boxes and pincushions and picture 
frames. There was a flash of red velvet here, 
scarlet satin there. There was even a com- 
panion small bookcase with two real win- 
dowpane doors. But all I saw was the chest 
of drawers. It was of 
green-plaid paper. Each 
drawer had two brass 
draw rings. A_ small 
square mirror finished 
the top. And up the 
sides and down the 
sides and around the 
corners, shells, shells, 
shells. I knew I had 
never seen anything so 
beautiful in all my life. 

“Ah, I see you have 
found what you want, 
Urda?”’ Anna Greta 
said. 

The tool chest for 
Lars, the lumpy dresser 
set for ma, the elab- 
orate pipe in its split 
case for pa—even the 
iron stove for myself—they vanished as if 
they had never been. 

“How much?”’ It was all the breath I had. 

Anna Greta leaned and picked up the 
chest from under my pointing finger. My 
heart stopped with fear as her hand took it— 
took it lightly, as if it were just anything. 
She stood the chest on its head. 

“Well, Urda, it seems to say ——’ 
said. 

I saw the $1.75 too! I turned my back and 
pretended that the bellyband that held one 
of the dolls needed tying. 

“But this is a mistake!’’ Anna Greta 
scolded. ‘‘That careless girl—I told her that 
this chest is to be exactly one dollar! And 
here she goes and marks it one-seventy-five! 
Tcha!”’ 

“You mean, a dollar!”’ I almost upset the 
chest out of her hand, I turned back so 
quickly. 

“And, oh, my but it will make a good 
Christmas present!’’ Anna Greta said. 

I marched up the street with it, later, done 
into tissue paper and wrapping paper and 
finally into a great square Narrkoping’s 
snuffbox. And the snow was a summer’s 
cloud under my feet. And the ice-spittled 
wind was April breathing over rained-on 
lilacs. 

At our gate I ran into someone I hadn’t 
seen running down the street. I slid my 
precious box out of the way and glared at 
the Shelley boy across the top of it. 

“Hey, Swede kid!” he shouted. “Gonna 
eat up all that Norrkopping snuss before 
Christmas, hey?” 

“Howard Shelley!”’ I yelled back at him. 
“With the buckskin belly!’’ And then I ran. 

In the front hall Lars came flying at me. 
“Look at the big Anna Greta box! What I 
got for Christmas in it? Huh, Urda? Show 
me!” 

Before I could get my wind, ma came. 
“Hush, Lars! You’ll wake your pa. And it’s 
not time to wake pa for work for another 


a twenty-dollar 
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Use soft, sturdy ScotTowels as washcloths —they don’t fall to pieces when wet! 


NEW ScotTowels 





-so strong when 
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YOU CAN USE THEM LIKE A CLOTH =: 
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CLEAN AND SHINE ASHTRAYS with fabric- 
soft ScotTowels. Now so strong when wet, 
you can use ScotTowels with cleansers and 
polishes for all kinds of household chores. 





PREPARE GRAPEFRUIT—and other fruits and 
vegetables —on work-saving, time-saving 
ScotTowels. Then throw away both scraps 
and towels—and you're rid of messy clean- 
ups fast. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





WIPE WAFFLE IRONS and griddles after 
use with clean ScotTowels. So pliable, so 
highly absorbent, ScotTowels get into cor- 
ners, soak up grease thirstily, thoroughly. 
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Glorifies All Your Holiday Desserts 


Saves Time—Saves Work— 


Saves Money 


Make your holiday desserts doubly 
exciting this year—with delicious 


Reddi-wip! 


Made with fresh, rich cream, 
glamorizes every dessert 
from traditional plum pudding to 
custard, cake and ice cream—in 


Reddi-wip 


the twinkling of an eye! 


Just press the magic Reddi-wip 
spout and out swirls a mound of 
delicious cream, fresh-whipped 
automatically to your order. No 
waste, no fuss—no bowls or 
beaters to wash. And no last- 


minute failures! 


Reddi-wip is economical, too. 
Dozens of delicious servings in 
every handy, throw-away con- 
tainer. Let Reddi-wip save you 
time and money in the busy days 
ahead. Order Reddi-wip from 
your grocer or milkman today! 
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Keri Cake a la Reddi-wip 


four family will love Reddi-wip on 
ruit cake and all traditional Christ- 
nas desserts. And you'll love the time 
ind work Reddi-wip saves. Try it on 
-akes, pies, puddings—to give that 
‘estive Yuletide touch! 


Ask your Grocer or Milkman for -Wip 
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tris Kringle Gelatin 

Use a package each of strawberry and 
lime gelatin desserts. Fill mold half full 
of strawberry gelatin. Chill until set. 
Prepare lime gelatin. Let cool. Pour on 
top of strawberry gelatin. Chill. Gar- 
nish with maraschino cherries and serve 
with a generous mound of Reddi-wip. 
Easy to make—delicious to eat. 
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hour. My, Urda!’”’ She looked at my great 
armful of box. “‘Oh, my, so many things you 
must have bought! I hope you remembered 
to get something for yourself too?”’ 

And suddenly I stood there and looked at 
ma. At Lars. And the bréathless treasure I 
carried was only a cardboard carton for 
snuff. And, little as the tissue-paper-wrapped 
jewel it held was, it dragged at my arms 
with the weight of all sin. 

“Hurry up, go hide it away, Urda,” ma 
said. “Better lock it in your closet. Lars 
doesn’t always remember that Christmas is 
something to wait for. There is coffee. Fresh. 
And the cardamon braid is fresh out of the 
oven.” 

I went slowly up the stairs, and locked my 
room, and stood on a chair to push the box 
from Bergmans’ far into a corner of a closet 
shelf. 

Ma said had I had too many Anna Greta 
peppermint fish? When had she ever known 
me, she said, to eat only one slice of white 
Christmas coffee braid? 

You could hide a box. That I learned, 
those next days, you could hide a box far out 
of sight on a closet shelf. But to hide it from 
remembering in your mind —— You went 
back to it and back to it, like your tongue 
into the hole where your tooth ached. 

And the littlest thing, those last days be- 
fore Christmas! Pa, stopping where I was 
helping ma with the dishes, rubbing my 
braids over my head. “‘The young lady of the 
house, who buys her own presents for Christ- 
mas. What do you think of her, Anna?” 
pa would say. And what ma said back, I 
couldn’t even hear. It was as if my head were 
tied up in that Narrkoping’s box, locked 
there upstairs, with the little, little, little 
thing inside it that was all my dollar, my 
great big silver dollar, had bought for all 
four of us! 

Mostly, though, it was Lars. What you 
buy me, Urda? What you buy me, Urda? 
While I was seeing that he scrubbed his ears 


' in the morning. While I was seeing that his 


feet were clean before he stuck them into his 
sleepers at night, the way ma said. What you 
got for me, Urda? 

“T’ll tell you what ma got you.”’ He would 
even get up and stick his head through the 
door between his room and mine, after ma 
and pa had said good night. “Ill tell you 
what ma got that’s blue, and silk, and ties. If 
you tell me? Huh, Urda?”’ 

And I sat there and looked at him across 
the brass bedstead. And I thought, All right, 
tell him! What would you say, Master Lars 
Larson, if you knew about that cardboard chest 
of drawers, not so big as pa’s hand, hardly, all 
lumpy with shells sticking out all over? 

That was the night I crept up and took 
down the snuffbox. Behind locked doors, 
quietly so ma shouldn’t hear and come 
knocking, I untied and unwrapped. And sat 
looking. I could feel the goose bumps in the 
cold, as I looked. 

“That thing!” I said. ‘That little stinkin’ 
thing!” 


I couLp see the tool chest. I could see the 
pipe in its red velvet bed. I could see ma’s 
dresser, with the lumpy white plaster brush 
and comb and mirror, cradled in yellow 
shining satin. I looked again at the little, 
little handful of paper and make-believe, 
studded with shells. 

“T’ll bring it back!”’ I said. And suddenly 
I felt good all over. Good, as if ma had lifted 
off a wet raincoat from me. So good, I stood 
up in my hurry to repack. And then just 
stood there, looking at the thing—on the 
floor, now, where my sudden movement had 
tossed it. 

I knelt and, not breathing, picked it up. I 
was saying little prayers, Dear God, Dear 
God! I sat back on my cold heels, so relieved 
that the thing still was whole that I felt alittle 
sick. And then I saw. It was not whole. I 
picked up a whole corner of shells from where 
they lay on the bedside rug. I could only sit 
there and look at them, the chest with its 
bald corner showing through, the clump of 
shells that said no to my selling Anna Greta 
back my first lesson in bargaining. 

I couldn’t sleep very much that night, 
either. I kept dreaming. The little shelled-up 
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chest seemed to be standing all alone on a 
big open place. And then it would begin to 
rain, not soft singing rain but great big | 
packages of rain done up in brown paper 
and red string. And it would rain and rain 
and rain. And when I looked, there was no il 
green-plaid paper chest there at all. Only a 
mountain of brown-wrapped bundles. There 
were white bits of paper. I could read them, 
even all that dreaming way. To Pa. To Ma. 
To Lars. To—Urda! That last was the worst. 
It woke me up. 
Ma took Lars down to the stores next day. 
Lars had that secret look, you-tell-me-I’ll- 
tell-you. I couldn’t look back. Ma said to 
keep an eye on the dopp kettle, while she was 
gone. I said yes, I would. Lars yelled, ‘‘ Don’t 
eat up all the sausage!” Ma said, turning 
around in the door, “I almost wish you 
would, Urda! You haven’t eaten as much as 4 
the new kitty, hardly! Goodness, if you’re if, 
laid ‘up with bronchitis or something, for | 
Christmas!” \ 


I was stirring the great pot of cooking | 
meats and sausage, lightly with the fork the 
way ma had showed me. Pa came down, 
yawning from his sleep. It was almost time 
for him to go on shift. It would be his last 
until after Christmas. Pa always took off, |! 
though both he and ma said he really 7 
couldn’t afford to lose the time. But— 
Christmas, they said. 

“Ah,” pa said. “Just in time for a stolen q 
bit of dunking!” A 
I nodded and gave him a slice of ma’s 
white bread. He broke off a little corner, 
dipped lightly into the bubbling broth, 

blew and tasted slowly. 
“But for goodness’ sake, girl, not you? 


Here!” ( 
I shook my head. 
“Already too full?” pa said. . | ( 


I let him believe it. 
“Mamma and Lars back soon? I’m a 

hungry man!”’ pa said. 

“Everything’s ready for supper when 
they come,” I said. 

“‘Christmas!”’ pa said. “‘Rice pudding, all | 
milk and cinnamon and sugar. Lutfisk in all | 
that cream sauce with the chopped eggs. 


And—doppa in the kettle!” LW 
“Yes, pa,’’ I said. I gave him another slice |} | 
of bread. 0) 


But pa just sat down. He took my hand, | I 
not the bread. He sat and looked at me, and} jt 
his eyes were no taller than mine. 

“Things get bigger and bigger, like a bal- | 
loon blowing up, when you keep them inside 
you,” pa said. ““Open your mouth and talk. | 
And out they come. And you'll be surprised, | 
they’re really not big at all!” 

I stood and tried not to look. I felt as if one 
breath and all the buttons on my red dress ( 
would fly all over the kitchen. I looked back | ( 
up at pa. | , 

“That silver dollar,’’ I said. “All I went) 
and spent it for was just a cardboard box 
with shells on it.” 

Pa looked down at my hand that still had | 
the bread in it. He looked back at me. “Tt 
must have been a very pretty box. “a 








shells on it.’ 

I could feel the bubble of my crime shrill 
ing inside me and giving me room for breath, hh 
“But it’s just a silly old cardboard box with | be 
a piece of glass on top of it, pa! Just a silly 7 
old paper box with rings on the drawers! ; h 

“Drawers?” pa said. ‘‘How many drawers 
would you say, Urda?”’ 

“Four, pa!” I said. I had counted them n 
often enough, first like a miser and then like t 
the chafing sackclothed sinner I was. j 

“Four,” pa said. i 

“For you, pa,” I said. “‘For ma. And eal 
Lars. And for you, pa. And for the hous 
We always give the house! Just that silly ol 
box with shells on it, for you and ma and) 
Lars and the house!”’ 

Pa wasn’t even listening. “Four drawers.” 
I watched him take out his big gold wate i 
It hung by a braided chain, goldish like) 
ma’s hair because it was ma’s hair. A bam } 
gle hung on the chain. When you open aH 
it, there was a tiny picture inside, of ma wil 4 
me when I was a baby. “I’ve always wante il 7) 
a place to keep things like this. A nice salt el! 
place. A drawer, say. With rings on it. “" 
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Every brand name is fighting for you 

With more and more value and quality too! 
They fight with products better and new, 
And the winner each time is a gal named YOU. 





) 
When a brand’s well known 
It can’t let you down, 


Or soon the news would be all over town. 
The stronger the brand the more it wins fame, 
The more it’s gotta live up to its name! 





When brands compete to give you more, 
It makes the Commie comrades sore, 


For the more we produce, the more we 
progress, 


The stronger we are in times of stress! 
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—demand the brand you want 
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‘after tonight would 
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Ma came then, with Lars lusting in ahead. 
And I stood and tried not to look at all the 
packages pa was helping her lock into the 
hall closet. And then we ate. And somehow I 
got things down so ma shouldn’t notice how 
hard. 

It was Christmas Eve next day. And even 
I was too busy to think much about any- 
thing besides helping ma, and standing still 
for the last fitting of the dress I should wear 
to church Christmas Night for piece-speak- 
ing, and trying to pin that butterfly piece it- 
self to my mind so it shouldn’t fly away and 
leave me standing there in front of every- 
body with my mouth open. It was a Swedish 
piece, and I kept stumbling over one word— 
korset. It meant The Cross. It sounded like 
what ma had pa help lace herself into, when 
she dressed up special. 

Pa was home all day, Christmas Eve. I 
heard when he and Lars brought in the 
Christmas tree. I needn’t have heard. I could 
smell. It took the whole forest I had never 
seen, but had heard pa talk so much of, into 
the corner of the parlor 
with it. It stood there 
and held up the ceiling 
with a long green- 
whiskered finger that 


be wearing a star. 

It was bedtime early. 
The Jul Gubbe would 
have to come and help 
pa and ma fix the tree, 
and Lars must be sleep- 
ing or he would go again. 
Ma was bending over 
the kitchen table, with 
all the papers and string 
and cards and things 
saved from last year. 

“Come and choose, so 
you can wrap,” she said. 
“Lars? Urda?”’ 

I watched Lars grab 
himself a handful of the 
gaudiest, go running. 
Without thinking, I laid 
my hand on a dark green 
oatmeal paper ma had 
pressed the wrinkles out 


“Only one, Urda?”’ ma 
said. “‘You’ll be needing 
four or five, won’t you?”’ 

I reached blindly. And 
turned and went upstairs. 
And then I locked the 
door against peeping 
Lars. And sat down on 
the bed, and just sat 
there. 

After a while I had to go and get the Nar7- 
koping’s snuffbox. I took out the thing in the 
tissue paper and just held it. I heard ma 
come up and scold Lars and shut his door on 
him, and go downstairs. As she passed my 
room she called: 

“Everything all right, Urda?”’ 

“Yes, ma,” I said. 

My hands were cold and my feet were cold 
and I could feel my teeth talking to them- 
selves. I had a sudden impulse to take the 
shelled silly box in my lap and throw it at the 
far wall. I picked it up, even. The tissue paper 
slid away. My eyes went to the corner with 
the gaping place where the shells had come 
off. 

There was no naked corner. The shells 
were fixed again. I leaned and sniffed. Glue, 
like the glue that had fastened on my doll’s 
hair when it had come off last year. 

“Pa,” I said. I touched the corner. It was 
secure. ‘‘Pa!’’ And then I was hearing him 
again. Just as if he stood there: “Four 
drawers. Four drawers!” 


Nor thinking, I pulled at one of the brass 
rings. The top drawer slid forward. It was 
deep and secure. It was lined with a sharp 
pink paper. I thought of pa’s bangle for his 
watch chain. A safe place, pa had said. A safe 
place! 

And then I was up, flying around the 
room. Still in its box I found the little silver 
pencil I had got from my cousin in Chicago. 
Lars had begged and begged for it. There was 
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CZ Young Yaughler 


By Marion Lineaweaver 


Rose-round arms 
Flung up and over 
The spread fan me, awake in all this 
Of her coal-black hair; 
Her lawn gown 

Hung up with the cover 
Of lavendered linen, 
Leaving bare 

The soft, wild, 

Animal child. 


Leaning nearer, 

Touching her hand, 
Breathing her skin 

Like leaves, like sand, 

I see that her dusky eyes 
Are open, smiling a little— 
Not at me— 

of. Looking at something 

I never see. 


I saw it once, 

As a girl of eleven, 
Worldly-wise 

When the world was heaven. 
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a silk handkerchief with pictures painted all 
over it. I had saved and saved it for best, 
but no best had come that was important 
enough. It would look pretty, pinned to ma’s 
blouse shoulder. I slid off its narrow black 
velvet ribbon the tiny locket grandma in 
Sweden had sent me. That would go just 
right on pa’s watch chain. It had a twist of 
pa’s own baby hair in it. 

I sat down then at the desk pa had made 
me, and printed cards. And then I tied. And 
I didn’t know how cold I was, even. I wound 
and wound the tissue paper, carefully so no 
single shell should come loose. And then I 
wrapped around the green oatmeal paper. 
And then the brown wrapping paper, tied 
with red string. 


‘Tue house was so still when I opened the 
door and tiptoed downstairs. But even so, 
even though I had waited to hear everyone 
come upstairs, I held my breath going down. 
I felt my way, tiptoe in my knitted slippers, 
until I found the parlor door. I pushed it 
open, and then closed it 
behind me. And then I 
was kneeling in front of 
the tree. 

Back at the door again, 
I stopped and stood lis- 
tening, holding my heart 
in my throat with both 
hands. But no, that was 
nobody coming down- 
stairs. There was only 


Christmas house. And 
that great dark shadow 
of a tree, wearing its 
scarlet cranberries and 
its popcorn snow and 
its spangles and its star 
on top. 

I stood with my cold 
hand on the knob and 
looked around the room. 
The treasure mountain 
of brown-wrapped bun- 
dles. The rainbows frozen 
to the windowpanes. The 
great round mirror, that 
usually hung below the 
cuckoo clock, that lay 
now like a still lake un- 
der the tree for the 
Christmas goat and the 
Christmas pig to repeat 
themselves in. The pearl- 
mothered wash over ev- 
erything. 

I could hear the cuckoo 
striking. I counted. 
Twelve. 

While it was still not day, we would be up 
and on our way to Julotta, all of us. And to- 
morrow would be a long wild day, from 
breakfast and the presents, when we came 
back from church, to Christmas supper and 
church tomorrow night. There would be the 
long-dance around the Christmas tree, ma 
and pa and Lars and me and whoever else 
came in. There would be singing around ma 
at the tramping organ. There would be the 
going from door to door through the snow, 
with presents, yelling Good Christmas until 
you had no wind in your lungs. 

I yawned. I must go back to bed. I was 
sleepy. It felt so good. 

Just as I turned to close the door behind 
me I saw the tall chest ma had brought to 
Michigan with her, from home in Sweden. 
Its rubbed walnut top was bare. But even as 
I idly glanced at it, I could see as if it stood 
there now what must surely stand there to- 
morrow. The tissue would be off. And the 
green paper. And the brown. The big card 
ma would have hung from the mirror. I shut 
my eyes and read it as if it showed there now. 
To my house. And everybody in it. And tied to 
each little drawer ring—To Lars. To Ma. To 
Pa! Treasure of shell-studded green-check- 
ered cardboard, I thought. That I could have 
doubted for even a minute! 

I saw it, still in its brown paper under the 
tree, as I closed the door. The fattest, red- 
dest, shiningest tree bell dipped and bobbed 
over it, like a divining rod over a cache of in- 
estimable treasure. THE END 


Heres a trick 
that keeps custard 
ple crusts crisp 


Gee, 
— another pie- baking hint - : 
from MAaArIz GIFFORD, » = % 
Armour’s famous home —S 
economist a” 
V\ 


Bake your favorite custard in a separate 
pie tin—one that’s the same size as the 
baked pie shell. Cool until lukewarm. Run 
a knife around the custard edge — then 
slip the baked custard into the crust and 
serve. This way the undercrust stays as 
crisp as can be! 





Your pie crusts will be deliciously flaky 
and tender, too —when you use Armour 
Star Lard. It’s America’s perfect pie 
lard—the lard of pie-baking champions! 
Armour Star Lard comes in the handy 
self-measuring cartons with Marie 
Gifford’s famous 5-minute pie crust recipe 
printed on them. Try this easy, can’t-fail 
recipe next time you bake. It’s exactly the 
right recipe for this new-type lard that 
needs no refrigeration. You mix all ingre- 
dients at room temperature! 


Got a pie-baking question ? Just write 
to Marie Gifford, Dept. 469, Box 2053, 
Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
She will help you with any pie-baking 
problem you may have. Write to Marie 
Gifford, too, for an interesting free book- 
let of her favorite baking recipes. 





Armour Star 


Lard 


the new-type lard that stays fresh 
without refrigeration! Remember, 
lard saves you money, too! 
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Old-Time 
Brer Rabbit 
reat 


for the young...and young in heart | 
{ 


APPLES ON A STICK 


1c. Gold Label Brer Rabbit Molasses 
fc. sugar Vs c. water 

I tsp. cider vinegar 2 tbsps. butter 

Vy tsp. salt 6-7 medium apples 


/ Combine molasses, sugar, vinegar, 
salt and water. Cook slowly, stirring 
constantly, to 270° F. (or when a 
small quantity dropped into cold 
water forms a hard but not brittle 
thread.) Remove from heat and place 
over hot water. Add butter. Insert 
wooden skewers in stem end of 
apples and dip into syrup covering 
entire surface. Remove from syrup, 


COOKIES TO DECORATE 


4 c. sifted all- 
purpose flour 
4 tsp. ginger 
| tsp. baking soda 
| tsp. salt 


I c. shortening 

Ic. Brer Rabbit 
Molasses* 

| egg 

Ya tsp. lemon extract 


i twirling to give an even coating. 
Cool on greased baking sheet. 


Slowly mettShOetening: cool. Add molasses, 
egg and lemon extract; beat well. Sift to- 
gether flour, ginger, baking soda and salt; 
add to first mixture. Wrap dough in waxed 
paper; chill. Rolloutsmall amount of dough 
at a time 48” thick on lightly floured board. 
Cut with fancy shaped cutter. Place on 
greased baking sheet; bake in moderately 
hot oven, 375° F., 12-15 minutes. 
Decorate with tinted frost- 
ing, red cinnamon drops, 
silver, red, or green shot, bits 
of citron or angelica. 























RECIPES GALORE yours for the asking! 
Send your name to Penick & Ford, Dept. 
H-3, New Orleans 7, La. for a choice 
collection of superb cookie recipes. 
Happy Holidays, everyone! 


MOLASSES MINT BROWNIES 
¥4 c. sifted all- 






Ya c. butter or 


margarine purpose flour 
V4 c. Brer Rabbit V4 tsp. salt 
Molasses’ Y2 c. chopped walnut 
| c. sugar meats 
2 eggs Ya tsp. vanilla 


16 chocolate peppermint patties, broken 


Melt butter in saucepan over low heat. 
Remove from heat; cool. Add molasses and 
sugar; mix well. Add eggs, one at a time, 
beating after each addition. Sift together 
flour and salt, add along with nut meats and 
vanilla; mix well. Line 8” x 8”” pan with 
waxed paper; grease. Pour % mixture into 
pan. Sprinkle with mints; cover with re- 
maining batter. Bake at 350° F. (mod. oven) 
40 minutes or until toothpick inserted in 
center comes out dry. Cool 5 min. Remove 
from pan; cut into 16 squares. 


© 1951, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 


*Gold Label Brer Rabbit 
is light, mild. 





Green Label, dark, 
full-flavored. 


Brerabbit Ne ows Molaccec 


Made by the makers of My-T-Fine Desserts and Vermont Maid Syrup 











Cookies to give and to keep—lemon- 
Brazil-nut refrigerator cookies. 


prune bonbons and date pin wheels. 


Mie ae your oly 


By LOUELLA G6. SHOUER 


F there’s ever a time when you can’t 

have too many cookies, it’s Christmas. 
Crisp or soft, sugared or filled, spiced to 
suit every taste, here’s a new crop of cooky 
and candy recipes for you to make. Christ- 
mas will be merrier, too, if the children 
have a hand in the doings. Some of these 
would make delightful gifts. 


Prune BONBONS—fruit-and-nut centers 
cloaked with crisp meringue—are a con- 
fection you shouldn’t miss. They’ll dis- 
appear first when you pass the cooky plate! 


PRUNE BONBONS 


Rinse 40 large prunes with cold water. 
Place in colander over boiling water. Cover 
and steam 10 minutes. Cool. Remove pits. 
Put prunes and 12 maraschino cherries and 
15 cup walnuts through the food chopper. 
using the medium blade. Mix well and shape 
into 24 small balls. Beat 2 
whites with 1 teaspoon salt until suff. 


round egg 
Beat in 19 cup sugar, | tablespoon at a 
time. Blend in 14 teaspoon vanilla. Dip the 
fruit balls in meringue and roll around to 
coat compleiety, using two forks. This is 
easier (han it sounds. Lift balls onto greased 
cooky sheets. Garnish with little topknot 
pieces of candied cherry for a Christmasy 
look. Bake in a very slow oven, 275° F., 40 
minutes. Carefully remove from cooky 
sheet. Cool on rack. Makes 2 dozen. 


\ CooKY dough that will keep a week or 
so in the refrigerator—months in the 
freezer, to be baked whenever you have 
time or as needed —is wonderful to have on 
hand for the holidays. Here are two refriger- 
ator cookies that are sure to be favorites— 
one zesty with lemon, the other laced with 
dates. 


DATE PIN WHEELS 


Cut 14 pound pitted dates into pieces. 
Cook in a saucepan with 1g cup water, 4 
cup sugar and | teaspoon lemon juice for 5 
minutes. Then cool it. Let it get really cold. 
For the cooky dough, cream together 14 
cup butter or margarine, 1! cups brown 
sugar and | egg, beaten. Add 2 cups flour 
sifted with 14 teaspoon salt and 1% tea- 
spoon baking soda. Chill dough thoroughly. 
Roll out to 14” thickness in a rectangle 









Nominated for Christmas nibblii) 
divinity fudge with top hats of choy 
and molasses-praline creams. 





i) 
about 9x20” on floured board. Spreaé 
date filling on the dough almost buf cs 
quite to the edge—if you spread it cle! Pl 
the edge the filling will ooze out when) hak 


roll it. Roll up like a jelly roll. The 
will be about 144” to 114” in dia 


i 
Shi 





wil 


: z 2 5 i) su 
Cut roll in half. Wrap in wax paper. 
chill overnight. This can be frozen, to¢ 
later use. When ready to bake, slice 

re 


dough 14” thick. Bake on greased e i 
sheets in moderate oven, 350° F., abe} “ 


. . Wri 
minutes. Secret of success: Thorough || “* 
ing of the dough makes it easier to r¢| P 

w 
|); 


LEMON-BRAZIL-NUT | (ip 
REFRIGERATOR COOKIES } Bi 

- +} eho 
Cream | cup butter or >argarine w) Kn 
cups sugar, | tablespou rated lemon) j,, 


and 2 tablespoons ler os juice until ff , | 
Add 2 eggs, one al a time. Beat up the! Cu 
ter well in between. Sift 3 cups flour) 


sma 
2 teaspoons baking powder, 4 teas) ,, , 
salt and 14 teaspoon nutmeg onto a pif i 


wax paper. Then sift again directly int) ,.,, 
batter. Mix thoroughly. Shape doug | in 
3 rolls about 114” in diameter. Wr Mal 
wax paper and chill overnight, at 
Chill one roll—freeze two for later us Tre 
into thin slices with sharp knife. Lif ors 
slices onto ungreased baking sheets. F) j, : 
with unbeaten egg white. Sprinkle” nat 
Brazil-nut curls, done in a wink if you H ins 
one of those handy vegetable peelem stan 
use for so many things. Just shavé one 
slivers off lengthwise of the nut. i sh 
curl accommodatingly. Bake in moder) 

hot oven, 375° F., 10-12 minutes. 
before storing in tightly covered conti) $i 
Makes 12 dozen 114” cookies. M 





CurristMas is a time of sharing, and1 
readers share their family cooky 
with us. The delicious honey-pecam 
we tasted at Mrs. Hulce’s last summe}  * 


—_—— 


saved the recipe for Christmas. The E 
sugar rings are a variation of an old i, 
recipe, Norwegian loops, that a New} . 
reader says are always on her Chit) he % 
list. How about yours? i a 
H DO 

HONEY-PECAN BALLS lea 

Cream | cup butter or margarine Wi mal 
cup honey. Add 14 teaspoon salt . 
teaspoon grated orange rind, 2 teas) ey 
vanilla, 3 cups flour and | cup” 7 
chopped pecans. Mix very thorot E t 
q | dK es 








For the Christmas tea party— 
crisp sugar rings and 


honey-pecan balls. Make plenty. 


} 


Snip off small pieces of dough and form into 
small balls with the palms of your hands. 
Place on lightly greased cooky sheets and 
bake in a slow oven. 300° F., 20 minutes, 
until a light tan. Roll in confectioners’ 
sugar while still warm. Makes 7 dozen. 


CRISP SUGAR RINGS 


Cream | cup butter or margarine and 14 cup 
sugar together. Put yolks of 2 hard-cooked 
eggs through a sieve and add to the creamed 
mixture. Now blend in 2 raw egg yolks and 
'4 teaspoon vanilla. Gradually add 31% 
cups flour and 1g teaspoon salt. The trick 
| is to use as little flour as possible—or just 
enough to make the dough easy to handle. 
Knead gently a few minutes. Chill until 
firm. Take about a quarter of the dough at 
a time. Roll out to nearly 44” thickness. 
Cut out in small rings, 114’, using two 
small cutters, or cut them in squares. Place 
on greased cooky sheets. Brush with un- 
beaten egg white and sprinkle with colored 
sugar. Bake in moderate oven, 350° F., only 
until very lightly browned— 12-15 minutes. 
Makes 4 dozen or more. 


‘Tuere’s always room for some cooky bars 
or squares in the box you send to the boys 
in camp. Because of their fruitcakelike 
nature, tutti-frutti squares don’t dry out 
in shipping as quickly as a brownie, for in- 
stance. Most boys like coconut, and the 


coconut sweetmeats travel well. Both 
should be wrapped in foil. 
COCONUT SWEETMEATS 


Sift 114 cups cake flour with 15 teaspoon 
salt. Cream 14 cup butter or margarine 
with 44 cup brown sugar, firmly packed. 
Add the sifted flour and salt a little at a 
time. Mix well. Press into greased rec- 
tangular pan, 13'’x9/’x2””. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven, 350° F., 15 minutes, or until 
delicately browned. While this layer bakes, 
beat 2 eggs until thick and light. Add 34 
cup brown sugar and beat until thick and 
foamy. Add 2 tablespoons cake flour, 14 
teaspoon baking powder, 14 teaspoon salt, 
| teaspoon vanilla, 114 cups moist shredded 
j coconut and | cup coarsely chopped nuts. 
} Spread over baked layer. Garnish top with 
nuts and halves of candied cherries. Return 
to moderate oven, 350° F., 20 minutes, or 
until done. Cool. Cut into bars or squares. 


Makes 314 dozen bars or squares. 








Merry Christinas 


pful Tome? So a 
erful TO ato SouP 43 
es ad 


3M Ibs. of scrumptious cake for only $1.20 


and delighted to learn 
ir cake that gives 


it moist so long. 


will be surprised | 
to soup in yot 
that keeps 


Everyone 
that it is the toma 
it a richer texture . -- 
22 cups prepared” mincemeat 
or 2, 9-ounce packages 
“condensed”. (Add 1 cup 
er; boil 3 minutes, cool.) 


2 eggs, well beaten 

1 can (1% cups) Campbell's 
Tomato Soup 

1 cup chopped nuts 


2 cups sifted cake flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


V2 teaspoon soda wat 


Vp teaspoon powdered cloves 
Vp teaspoon cinnamon 

Vy teaspoon nutmeg 

Vy cup shortening 


sugar ae! 
aed soda and spices. Cream 
and mix thor- 


with 


iking powder, 
add cold mincemeat ete 
Add flour mixture alterna ( e ved 
z ee = ; r into a =< 
lix in nuts. Pou LOTS 

Mix aes (350° F. about 
with favorite 


Sift together flour, bz 
ng and sugar, 
Blend in eggs- 


i il s 1. 
3 until smoott I 
“0 bake ina moderat 


Cool, cover 


shorteni 
oughly. 
soup; 
9%’ x 3’ tube pan, 
80 minutes, 
white frost 


Swee re: rT ‘ oe : you 
eet treats for Christmas giving or until done. 


coconut sweetmeats and tutti-frutti squares. ing or serve with hard sauce. 


Wrap some in foil for mailing to the boys. 


TUTTI-FRUTTL SQUARES 

Beat 2 eggs until light. Add | cup superfine 
fruit sugar and beat until spongy. Add 3 
tablespoons melted butter or margarine, | 
cup pitted dates cut into pieces, } 
1 


4 cup 
diced candied lemon peel, 1% cup diced 
candied orange peel, 14 cup diced candied 
pineapple and | cup chopped filberts. Last, 
stir in 34 cup flour, sifted with 1% tea- 
spoons baking powder and 1% 


salt. Spread dough 14” thick in a 


teaspoon 
well- 
greased shallow pan and bake in a slow 
oven, 300° F., about When 


cool, cut into squares and roll in confec- 


10 minutes. 
tioners’ sugar. Makes 2 dozen. 


It’s easy to go to a store and buy candy, 
but it’s a great deal more fun to make it 
yourself. Better hie to the kitchen and 
get things going. Call on dad’s strong arm 
when it comes time to beat. Let the 
children lick the pan as a reward for 
chopping the nuts. Here is a recipe for 
twice-cooked divinity, chocolate dipped, 
and one for rich, smooth, molasses-flavored 
praline creams. 





Moke 1? with the tinest romafo cooking sauce 
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TOP-HAT DIVINITY 


Mix 214 cups sugar. 14 cup water and V6 cup 
light corn sirup. Bring to boil slowly—and 


Whatever you use it in, from cakes to 
casseroles... whatever you pour it on, 
from hot dogs to meat loaves ... the 
incomparable flavor of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup adds zest and color to 
your cooking. Choicest tomatoes ripened 
in the sun, blended with fine table 
butter and subtle seasonings . . . become 
a velvety soup...a velvety sauce. 
Good cooks from coast to coast find 
new uses daily for this magnificently 
smooth cooking sauce. Use it right from 
the can, and season to taste. You’ll see 
how much better it is! dee 


covered. Steam dissolves the sugar crystals 
more quickly. Uncover and boil without 
















YES ...CAMPBELL’S TOMATO SOUP MAKES THE 
BEST TOMATO COOKING SAUCE YOU EVER TASTED! 


Crisp, crunchy honey-coated filberts, caramel 


pecans and sugared apricots stuffed with nuts 





are quick to make—just as quick to disappear. 
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FOOD MIXERS 


A Christmas Gift now... but its future holds years of useful, 
everyday service .. . of genuine enjoyment in its superior 
performance... of pleasure in its versatility. 


For KitchenAid is no ordinary food mixer. Only KitchenAid has 
“round the bowl” mixing .. . with single, offset beater traveling 
completely around inside surfaces of the Pyrex brand bowl. It 
mixes, stirs, whips, folds, blends and beats with the same superior, 
true-to-recipe results demanded by exacting chefs and bakers. 


KitchenAid is ‘plus powered” for any mixing task... and to 
easily operate the wide range of practical attachments without 
power boosters. 


Only KitchenAid is built by Hobart, world’s largest manufacturer of 
food, kitchen and dishwashing machines. Out of the Hobart 
background of more than 50 years of service to the world’s finest 
bakeries and restaurants ... hotels and hospitals ... comes the 
assurance that KitchenAid is truly ‘‘the finest made”’ food 

mixer for the home. 


For the Christmas present that will be remembered sincerely for 


years, give KitchenAid. For informative literature, write KitchenAid, 


Electric Housewares Division of The Hobart 


Dept. KL, Troy, Ohio. =e 


TRADE (®)MARK 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


hitchenAid 







M E J, OF UF RNAS 

stirring to 235° F. by candy thermometer or 
until the sirup spins a long thread from the 
tip of a spoon. This doesn’t mean just a 
drizzle of sirup—but when sirup is right that 
thread will really look like a crystal thread 
and it will fly in the air ff there’s a draft 
nearby. Turn off heat immediately. Beat 2 
egg whites until stiff but still in soft glossy 
peaks. Add half the sirup gradually to the 
egg whites while you beat continuously with 
a wire whisk in the other hand, unless you 
have an electric mixer-beater. Let this stand 
while you cook the rest of the sirup to the 
stage when a little of the sirup forms a hard 
ball in cold water—250° F. by the ther- 
mometer. Pour the longer-cooked sirup over 
the whites gradually and, just as before, keep 
up the beating. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla and 
beat until it begins to “fudge” and Jose its 
shine. Candied cherries and/or nuts may be 
added toward the end of the beating. We 
used 14 cup candied cherries and 14 cup 
chopped nuts. 

Drop from a teaspoon onto wax paper. 
Cool. Melt one 8-ounce package semisweet 
chocolate over hot water. Dip each piece of 
divinity into the chocolate to the halfway 
mark, 


MOLASSES-PRALINE CREAMS 


Mix together 2 cups sugar, 14 cup molasses, 
1 cup cream and a pinch of salt in a heavy 
saucepan that has a tight-fitting lid. Cook, 
covered, over low heat, gradually increasing 
heat until mixture comes to a full boil. Cook 
without stirring till it forms a soft ball in cold 
water, or to a temperature of 235-238° F. if 
you use a thermometer. Set candy pan in a 
pan of cold water. Add | teaspoon vanilla 
and | tablespoon butter or margarine. Don’t 
stir it in or your candy will be sugary and not 
creamy as it should be. When candy is cool 
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Ah aly man 


By MARCELENE COX 


ALLING in love in middle age is like 
coming into a movie when the show is 
half over. 


A little touch of jealousy may be a good 
thing for a woman who has begun to let her 
figure go. 


Old colored woman to bride: “‘House- 
work’s one thing there’s no catchin’ up 
with; you go to bed at night, everythin’ 
done, but while you’s sleepin’ sheets are 
wrinklin’, dust is settlin’, and stomachs are 
gettin’ empty.” 


Small boy contemplating a visit to his 
grandmother’s: “I’m so glad this morning 
I’m mez: 


New bride in air-conditioned, heated 
apartment: ‘‘All George has to do is get up 
in time to take out the butter so it’ll be soft 
for our toast.” 


To be convinced that “‘love is blind,” 
one has only to station oneself at a central 
meeting place and observe who is met by 
whom. 


Modern man is full of pill power. 


Aman spends the premarital days telling 
a woman she ought to tread on velvet, 
sleep on satin, never know fatigue . . . and 
the rest of his life expecting her to “cook 
like mother,” serve his meals on time, cope 
with the furnace, raise his children compe- 
tently, manage his hours, finances and the 
in-laws with the ease of an expert! 


Young mother’s three d’s: diet, diapers, 
don’t. 
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enough to touch with your finger, it is ready — 
to beat. Beat until thick and add 2 cups 
shelled pecans or walnuts. When it begins to 
lose its shine and the color lightens, it is ready 
to be poured into a well-greased pan. When 
set, cut into squares. 


Fruit-and-nut confections are just as pop- 
ular at Christmastime as homemade candy, 
and here are three —all quick and easy to do. 
We made the caramel pecans for a bazaar 
last year and they were sold out within an 
hour. If you’re stuffing dates for a gift box, 
stuff some apricots, too, for color as well as 
good eating. 


STUFFED APRICOTS 


Cook dried apricots in water to cover just 
long enough to soften slightly—about 10 
minutes. Drain and cool. Wrap each apricot 
half around a pecan half. Roll in sugar. Dry 


on a rack. 


CARAMEL PECANS 


Caramelize 34 cup sugar in a skillet over low 
heat. When all the sugar has liquefied, turn 
off heat and stir in one 314%-ounce can pecan — 
halves. Coat pecans quickly with the sirup. 
Drop in clusters on greased cooky sheets. 
Store in tightly covered container as soon as 
they are cool. : 


HONEY-COATED FILBERTS 


Toast 1 cup filberts in a moderate oven, - 
350° F., 10-15 minutes. Rub as much of the 
skin off the nuts as you can. It crisps in the 
toasting. Heat 14 cup sugar in a skillet 

slowly until it melts and begins to caramelize. _ 
Add | tablespoon honey. Blend in. Stir in 
the whole filberts. Drop in clusters on greased 
cooky sheets. When cool, store in tightly | 
covered container. THE END 


There’s one time when our family can 
safely prophesy the weather: the day we 
start out to buy a Christmas tree always 
proves to be the coldest in the year. 


In these days of high meat prices man 
does not live by bread alone—but almost. 


Whenever Aunt Mary saw a woman 
straining her eyes to tell the right and 
wrong side of linens, she would say, “If you 
can’t decide without squinting, what differ- 


” 


ence does it make! 


Mother at night: as overworked as the 
“down” elevator button on the top floor. 


M 


““My wife has an old beau,” says our 
school maintenance man, straightening a 
row of small tables, ‘“who has sent her a 
birthday present every year for twenty 
years. But I don’t mind! It helps me to re- 
member when her birthday is.” 


A middle-aged couple, dining out—not 
saying a word to each other—is one of life’s 
saddest spectacles. 


Good fruit has occasionally resulted from 
a seed sown recklessly by the wind, but 
surer-quality fruit is obtained by exact 
planting, tending, pruning. 


One woman’s children hear only of their 
failures; a wiser mother emphasizes suc- 
cess: ‘“‘“You’ve done such a fine piece of 
work on this—I’m sure you can improve on 
that.” 


By the time a woman has all the equip 
ment needed to “‘save her steps,”’ her steps 
have all grown up. 
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D CHERRY CORDIAL CHIFFON CAKE 


MAKE ONLY WITH SOFTASILK 
Preheat oven (see pan sizes and corresponding 
temperatures below). Sirt an ample amount 
of SorrTasttkK Cake Fiour onto a square of 
paper. Chop nuts very fine; slice and chop 
well drained maraschino cherries very fine 
(see quantities below). 


, 
STEP 1...Measure (level measurements 
thruout) and Strr together into mixing bowl: 
} 2% cups sifted SOFTASILK Cake Flour 
(spoon lightly into cup, don’t 
pack) 
12 cups sugar 
3 tsp. baking powder .« 
1 tsp. salt 
Make a well and add in order: 


Yo cup cooking (salad) oil, such as 
Wesson 
5 unbeaten egg yolks (medium- 
sized) 
Yq cup maraschino cherry juice 
Y2 cup cold water 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Say “Happy Holiday” right from the heart— with 
It’s rich as butter 
Betty 


this pink and white dream-c ake! 
cake and light as angel food! It’s a magic 
Crocker chiffon cake recipe, Arauoht to life by you and 


the velvety elegance of Softasilk Cake Flour. 
| 


Makes wonderful Angel! Food and Double-Quick cakes, too! 


Softasilk makes them higher, finer, more delicate than 
ordinary flour can! Why 2 Because Softasilk is mille od 
| from soft wheat—sifted through shimme ring silk just for 
fine cake-baking! Bake this Softas ilk Cherry Cordial 


auld acquaintances! 


Beat until smooth with spoon or beat with 
electric mixer on medium speed for 1 minute. 
STEP 2... Measure into large mixing bowl: 


} 
j 
J 
I 
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J 
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1 1 1 cup egg whites (7 or 8) 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
{ 
! 
I 
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Chiffon Cake for many friends and 
Their hearts will beat fonder for you! 






VY tsp. cream of tartar 
Beat until whites form very stiff peaks by hand 
or with electric mixer on high speed for 3 to 5 
minutes. Do NoT UNDERBEAT. Egg whites are 
stiff enough 


> 
S 


| The Seeret of ALL 


wondeito/ cakes S 


when a rubber scraper 


drawn 
through them leaves a clean path. 





Tf you live in an altitude over 2500 ft. 
Softasilk package for chiffon cake recipe adjustments. 


Good 17k AMERIOKS = i 
CHIFFON CAKE FLOUR \E4 GiFt 


STEP 3. 
over beaten egg whites 
rubber scraper just until blended. Do NoTstiIr. 
Mix together: 


*Ya cup very thinly sliced and finely 
chopped well drained mara- 
schino cherries 

Yo cup very finely chopped nuts 

Sprinkle over top of batter gently folding in 
with a few strokes. 
immediately. 

Bake: Tube pan, 10 x 4-in.—325° (slow mod- 
erate oven)—65 to 70 minutes; 
13 x 91% x 2-in.—350° (mod. oven) —45 to 50 
minutes...or until top springs back when 
lightly touched. 


Immediately turn pan upside down, placing 
tube part over neck of funnel or bottle, or 
resting edges of oblong pan on 2 other pans. 
Let hang, free of table, until cold. Loosen 
from sides and tube with spatula. Turn pan 
over and hit edge sharply on table to loosen. 
Frost with White Mountain Icing. 

*CAUTION: Cherries must be very well drained 
and very finely chopped or they will sink to 
the bottom. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN ICING 


Stir until well blended in a small 
cup sugar, 144 cup white corn syrup, 2 tbsp. 
water. Boil rapidly to 242° (mixture spins a 
6 to 8-in. thread or a few drops form a firm 
ball when dropped into cold water). When 
mixture begins to boil, start beating 144 cup 
egg whites (2 small). Beat until stiff enough 
to hold a peak. Pour hot syrup slowly in a 
thin steady stream into beaten egg whites, 
beating constantly with electric or rotary 
beater until mixture stands in very stiff peaks. 
Blend in 1 tsp. vanilla. 


Pour into wngreased pan 


oblong pan, 


saucepan 14 


, look on the folder inside the 





- Pour egg yolk mixture gradually 
-gently folding with 
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elephone Folks 
Will Play Santa 
for Thousands of Kids 


As you read this, telephone opera- 
tors all over the country are dressing 
thousands of dolls for distribution to 
children’s homes and hospitals at 
Christmas. 


Down in ‘Texas, other telephone 
people are packing gay gift boxes for 
remote farm families. December 24, 
the pilot who patrols Long Dis- 
tance cables across the lonely plains 
will drop them by parachute and wave 


a friendly “Merry Christmas to All” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


by waggling the wings of his plane. 


‘Throughout the Bell System, thou- 
sands of other telephone men and 
women are collecting food, candy, 
toys and dollars for those less 
fortunate than themselves. 


It’s a long-time telephone tradition 
— and a rather natural one. ‘The spirit 
of service and the spirit of Christmas 
are pretty close together. And tele- 
phone folks try to be good citizens 
all year ‘round. 





DIARY OF DOMESTICITY 


(Continued | 


Open. house on Christmas Eve is my 
favorite time. The children are home, 
Christmas carols fill the air, the buffet sup- 
per is on the trestle table, the ham spicy and 
well glazed, the salad crisp in the big wooden 
bowl. And as Ed Shenton says, plenty of 
comfortable chairs and sofas all filled with 
dogs while the guests lean against the walls! 

Since the advent of my friend the dish- 
washer, I don’t mind how many guests there 
are. No more do I look forward to late hours 
standing over the sink after the party is over. 
By the time the coffee is served, the hum of 
the dishwashersounds and the main dishesare 
washing themselves. And a wonderful by- 
product is that every inch in the kitchen 
is not cluttered with dirty dishes, the 
counters are already neat. 

Books are as nice for Christmas as any- 
thing can be. A good book is a permanent 
gift, a friend for all time. A serious, thought- 
ful book like A King’s 


Storyismorethanamen- EEE =©6the kitchen, for the smell 
oir; it gives the picture of of scorched pans is quite 
a whole age. And for the The best mirror is an old definite. Dorothy is fixing 
bedside table, nothing friend. —SPANISH PROVERB. a bedtime snack for all 
could be better than Ted pleasant cats, and the two 
Key’s Many Happy Re most loved Irish setters in 


turns. No hour could be 

so dark but that the delightful people who 
move and live in Ted’s cartoons can lighten 
it. They are the kind to revisit, too; every 
time you open the book, you enjoy it all over 
again. One of the most charming of the new 
novels is Barbara Webster’s A Horse of Her 
Own. This is a gift for very special friends. 

Most of us feel the days of extravagant 
giving are over for a while. But when you 
give a good book to someone, you are giving 
a rich present for a small sum. 

How wonderful it is that we can still cele- 
brate the birth of Christ as we always have 
in America. The candles shine openly from 
every window in our valley, the village tree 
bears its brave and shining fruit, and every 
door wears pine and bittersweet and holly 
and a bright ribbon. We renew our faith as 
the stars shine in the winter sky. 

I remember the story about my friend 
Lois Holloway’s grandmother, who stopped 
every day in her church on the way home. 
Her son said, “But mother, what do you 
find to pray about every day?” 

“Oh, I don’t pray,”’ she said. “I just sit 
there and look at God and God looks at me.”’ 

We all need to look at God, and at 
Christmastime I like to go out of the house 
in the new-fallen snow and find my way to 
the quiet frosty pond, and feel the nearness 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the Scriptures, and the frame of reference 
in which they were originally made? 

Can some of the greatest music of West- 
ern civilization be divorced from its inspira- 
tion: the great passion music of Bach; the 
Missa Solemnis of Beethoven; the Requiem 
of Verdi; the Elijah of Mendelssohn? Must 
one be a Roman Catholic to recognize tHat 
the Mass is perhaps the only real immortal 
work of art that Western civilization has 
ever produced? 

Are some of the greatest pictures of the 
world nothing more than decorative designs 
in form and color, to be taken apart from 
the spiritual atmosphere and faith which in- 
spired them? 

And is the function of education merely to 
train children for a job, and for the “correct 
social attitudes” (whatever these may be at 
the time), or is it also to cultivate their minds 
and their souls, to refine their senses, and to 
increase their sensibility to the things that 
are good, noble and worthy to be emu- 
lated? 

It is all very well to say these things should 
be ‘‘left to church and home.”’ The church 
cannot function on the peripheries of a civili- 
zation. Even communist states are willing it 
should drag out its existence divorced from 
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from Page 34) 


of God. The dark beautiful woods, the pure 
immensity of sky, the faint sound of water 
flowing under the ice, the incredibly clear 
air—all these are a testament to the beauty 
that has been granted us on this old earth. 

The Christmas gifts.most priceless are the 
courage we are given to face whatever may 
lie in the years ahead, the faith in the ulti- 
mate good in the world, and the love which 
passes understanding 

Back in the house the candles are drip- 
ping colored wax on pine and maple. The 
popcorn bowls are almost empty, just a few 
little black toasty bits left. Apples and nuts 
and raisins scent the air. Steve and Olive 
start down the road to the little red house 
by the water-cress brook. 

The house guests disappear to do a last- 
minute wrap, the children have run out of 
cards and Cicely is making new ones with 
cardboard and star stickers. The boys are 

concocting milk punch in 


New England are offering 
to help her. Five cockers have already gone 
to bed on my bed—Sister, Jonquil, Mel- 
ody, Tiki, Linda. Snow and Hildegarde are 
by the fire, heads pillowed on paws. Blazer 
and Jerry are working over the dog stock- 
ings, since a bone in the mouth is worth two 
hanging from the mantel. 

Jili has moved the turkey again, this time © 
to the oven with the timer set so it will begin — 
roasting at 275° F. long before we are up. 
The mince pies are on top of the refrigerator, 
and maybe Daphne doesn’t care for mince | 
anyway, we hope. 

The tree, in the front living room, shines |) — 
with silver and blue. When I go in to put out |) ~ 
the lights, I know there is one more cocker | 
in the house, for Honey is there, lifting her 
dark amber eyes and wagging her whisk of | 
golden tail. 

How comforting to think that although — 
some people might believe that those 
who go into that other room are gone in- | 
deed, Honey and I know better. Death has | 
no power to deprive us of those we love, « 
indeed it has not. So when I put on one last | 
carol, it is Honey’s carol; she was born loving 
Christmas music. And fer favorite, and niine, 
sounds just as it always has on Christmas © 
Eve: 

“God rest you merry, gentlemen!” 


the rest of life. The home has changed; in | 
great cities it is reduced, for most families, | 
into a functional apparatus for eating and — 
sleeping in, not commodious enough to be a 
center of the child’s life, which is increasingly — 
spent in school, social activities radiating | 
from the school, and in clubs and play- | 
grounds. 

The basis of all education must be training 
in character. It is character that determines 
the fate of societies—as the old Greeks knew 
when they said ‘‘Character is Destiny,” as 
the poet Housman knew, when he wrote, in - 
A Shropshire Lad, apropos of Victoria’s 
jubilee, “‘Get ye the men your fathers got, — 
and God will save the Queen!”’ 

A supposedly God-fearing people (our- 
selves) who take the lead in founding the 
United Nations, whose Presidents take the 
oath of office on the Bible, but who were 
afraid to open the San Francisco Con- 
ference with a prayer lest it offend the 
Russians, deserve the United Nations they | 
have got. ‘ 

A God-fearing people, sure of its moorings, » 
has nothing whatever to fear from commu- 
nism. A nation spiritually adrift can be 
blown on the rocks by any high wind. 

THE END> 
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